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there is so little pleasure in inquiries that so nearly I have indulged my silence to such an extravagance 
i-uncern ourselves (it being the worst way in the that the few who are intimate with mo answer my 
world to fame, to be too anxious about it) that upon smiles with concurrent sentences, and argue to the 
the whole I resolved for the future to go on in my very point I shaked my head at, without my speak- 
ordinory way ; and without too much fear or hope ing. Will Honeycomb was very entertairiing the 
about the busmci^s of reputation, to be very careful other night at a play, to a geutlemau who sat (m his 
of the design of. my actions, but very iieghgent of right hand, while I was at bis left. The 'c^entleman 
ihc conseipience.s of them. believed Will was talking to himself, wheS upon my 

It i.s an endless and fiivoluus pursuit to act by looking w'ith great approbation at a young thiu*'' in a 
any other rule, than the care of satisfying our own box before us, he said, “lam quite of another opmion. 
liiiucls in what wo do. Cue would think a silent She has, I will allow, a very pleasing aspect, hut, mc- 
man, who eoncerued him.self with no one breathing, thinks, that simplicity in her coimtenanco ’is rather 
should be very little liable to misrepresentations; childish than innocent.” When I observedhera second 

and yet I i-ememher I was once taken up for a Je- time, he said, “ I grant her dress is very becoming 
suit, for no other reason hut my profound taciturnity, but perhaps the merit of that choice is owing to her 
It is from this misfortune, that, to be out of harm’s mother; for though,” continued he,” “I allow a 
way, I have ever since atfected crowds. He who beauty to be as much to he commended for the ole- 
,(aues into assemblies only to gratify l»is curiosity., gance of her dress, as a wit for that of his lammage 
iiii.I not to make a figure, eiijovs the pleasures of yet if she has stolen fhc colour of her ribands from 
fdireinent m Xm()re exquisite degree than he pos- another, or hiid advice about her trimmings, I shall 
Ml ly could in his closet nhe Tover, the ambitious, not allow her the piaise of dross, any more than I 
iiud the nii.scr, arc followed thither by a worse crowd would call a plagiary an author.” When I threw 
ihiiii any (hey can withdraw from. To he exempt my eye towards the next woman to her Will spoke 
from the passions with which others are tormented, what I looked, according to his romantic imagina- 
is llio only pleasing solitude. I can very justly say tioii, in the following manner; 
with the sag.‘, “I am never less alone than when “Behold, you who dare, that charming virgin; 

’ . . . behold the beauty of her person chastised by the in- 

Aslam insigniheunt to the company in public noccncc of her thoughts. Chastitv, good-nature, and 
jJaces, and as it is visible I do not come thither as affability, are the graces that play in her counte- 
mu.stdo, to show myself, I gratify the vanity of all nance; she knows she is handsome, but she known 
who pretend to make an appearance, and have often she te good. Conscious beauty adorned with con- 
as kind looks from well-dr.'ssed gentlemen and la- seious virtue ! Wliat a spirit is there in those eyes' 
-lies, as poet would bestow upon one of his an- What a bloom in that person ! How is the whole 
(liyiue, i here are so many gratilieations attend woman cxpre.sjied in her appeamnec ! Her air has 
tliispiiblie sort of obscurity, that some little di.s- the beauly of motion, and her look the force of 
tastes I daily receive have lost their aiigui.sh ; and I language.” 

did, the other day, without the least displeasure, It was prudence to turn away my eyes from this 
oM’rhear one say ot me, “that strange tellow;” an<l object, and therefore I turned them to the thought- 
another answer, “ I have known the fellow’s face loss creatures who make up the lunip of that sex and 

(lieso twelve years, and so must you; hut I believe move a knowing eye no more than the portraiture 
.'••u are the first ever asked who he was.” Ihero of insignificant people by ordinary painters, which 
mo, I must confess, many to whom my person is as are but piclur<‘s of pictures. 

"ell known as that of their neare.st relations, who Thu.s the working of my own mind is the general 
jlive theins. lves no farther trouble about calling me entertainment of my life; I never cntei intathecom- 
my ii.niie or quality, hut speak of me very eur- merce of discourse w'ith any but my particular friends 
'mitiy by the appellation of Mr. What-d’ye-call-him. and not in public even with them. Such a liabit has 
i •• make up for these trivial disadvantages, 1 have perhaps raised in me uneoiriinon reflections ; but this 
tue h!gii(..st satisfaction of beholding all nature with eftect I cannot conimuiiicatc but by my writings, 
nn unprejudiced eye ; and having nothing to do with As my pleasures are almost wholly confined to those 
D'en s pas.sions or interests, I cun, with the greater of the sight,l take it fur a peculiar happiness that I 
sagacity, consider their talents, manners, failings, have always had an ea.sy and familiar admittance to 
'iiu mciits. piaiscd or flattered, I never 

^ JUS remarkable, that those who want any one belied or contradieti'd them. As these compose half 
greater force and vi- the world, and arc, by the just complai.sance and 
mity. thus my want of, or rather resignation of pllantry of our uation, the more powerful part of 
)PeecJi, gives me the advantages of a dumb man. I fur people, I shidi dedicate a considerable share of 
s ■ , than ordinary penetration in these my speculations to their service, and shall lead 

thoh^’i tiatter myself that I have looked into the young through all the becoming duties of vir- 
nighe.st and lowest of mankind, and made shrewd ginity, marriage, and widowhood. When it is a 
admitted to their conversa- woman’s day, in my works, I shall endeavour at a 
whom T 11 thoughts and reflections of all .style and air suitable to their uuderstanding • When 

lorfini h ^ t is from hence that good or ill I say this, I must bo umh-rstood lo mean, that I shall 

iudern f ^ raaimcr of force towards aftecting rny not lower hut exalt the subjects I treat upon. Dis- 
iuish' ^ courts, and Ian- course for their entertainment is not to be debased, 

I dieir without being prejudiced, from but refined. A man may apiiear learned without 

frV*' to their favour or disadvantage; talking sentences, us in his ordinary gesture he dis 

(iition inward manner of hearing their con- covers he can dance, though ho does not cut capers. 

iiiihapnV^ *' prosperous, ai^ admire the In a word, 1 shall take itior the greatest glory of my 

. work, if among reasouanle women this paper may 

the turn 7 r from furnish tea-table talk. In order to it, I shall f rc.A ’ 

'f'nancp ?i . changes of their coun- on matters which relate to females, as thev are con. 

, ineir sentiments of the olijects before them, cerned to approach or fly from the other k>x, or its 
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looked, but the erudition* of her mind is much 
more to be regarded. According as this is ma- 
naged, you will SCO the mind follow the appetites of 
the body, or the body express the virtues ot the mind. 

Cleoinira dances with all the elegance ot motion 
imaginable j but her eyes are so chastised with the 
simplicity and innocence of her thoughts, that she 
raises in her beholders admiration and good-will, 
but no loose hope or wild imagination. Uhe true 
art in this case is, to make the mind and body im- 
prove together j and, if possible, to make gesture 
follow thought, and not let thought be employed 
upon gesture. — R. 


No. 67.] THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1711. 

Saltaro elegantius quam nocesse eat proboe.— S allust. 
Too fine a dancer for a virtuous woman. 


I.(L'ciAN, in one of his dialogues, introduces a phi- 
losopher chiding his friend for his being a lover of 
dancing and a frequenter of balls. The other un- 
dertakes the defence of his favourite diversion, which, 
he says, wiis at first invented by the goddess Rhea, 
and preserved the life of Jupiter himself from the 
cruelty of his father Saturn. He proceeds to show, 
that it had been approved by the greatest men in all 
ages ; that Homer calls Merion a fine dancer; and 
says, that the graceful mien and great agility which 
he had acquired by tM exercise, distinguished him 
above the rest in the armies both of Greeks and 
Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation by 
inventing the dance which is called after his name, 
than by all his other actions : that the Lacedaimo- 
nians, who were the bravest pegple in Greece, gave 
great encouragement to this diversion, and made 
their Hormus (a dance much resembling the French 
Brawl) famous all over Asia ; that there were still 
extant some Thessalonian statues erected to the ho- 
nour of their best dancers ; and that he wondered 
how his brother philosopher could declare himself 
against the opinions of those two persons whom ho 
profe8.sed so much to admire — Homer and Hesiod; 
the latter of which compares valour and dancing to- 
gether, and says, that “ the gods have bestowed for- 
titude on some men, and on others a disposition for 
dancing.** 

Lastly, he puts him in mind that Socrates (who, 
in the judgment of Apollo, was the wisest of men), 
was not only a professed admirer of this exercise in 
others, but learned it himself when he was an old man. 

The morose philosopher is so much affected by 
these and some other authorities, that ho becomes a 
convert to his friend, and desires he would take him 
with him when he went to his next ball. 

I love to shelter myself under the examples of great 
men; and I think I have sufficiently showed that it 
is not below the dignity of these my speculations to 
I take notice of the following letter, which I suppose 
is seht me by some substantial tradesman about 
'Change. 

“Sir, 

“ 1 am a man in years, and by an honest industry 
in the world have acquired enough to give my chil- 
dren a liberal education, though I was an utter 
j stranger to it myself. My eldest daughter, a ^irl of 
I sixteen, has for some time been under the tuition of 
j Monsieur Rigadoon, a dancing-master in the city ; 


• Erudition seems to be here used in an uncommon sense 

Tor cultivation or instruction 


and I was prevailed upon by her and her mother to 
go last night to one of his balls. I must own to yon. 
Sir, that having never been to such a place before, 

I was very much pleaded and surprised with that part 
of his entertainment wh!^h he called French 
Dancing. TlierO were several young men and 
women whose limbs seemed to have no other motion 
but purely what the music gave them. After this 
part was over, they began a diversion which they 
call country dancing, and wherein there were also 
some things not disagreeable, and divers einhlemu- 
tical figures, composed, as I guess, by wise men, for 

the instruction of youth. t . • i 

“ Among the rest, I observed one which, I think, 
they call ‘Hunt the Squirrel/ in which, while the 
woman flics, the nuin pursues her; hut as soon as 
she turns, he runs away, and she is obliged to follow. 

“ The moral of this dance does, 1 think, very 
aptly recommend modesty and discretion to the fe- 
male sex. 

“But as the best institutions are liable to corrup- 
tion, 80 , Sir, I must acquaint you, that very great 
abuses are crept into this entertainment. 1 was 
amazed to see my girl handed by and handing young 
fellows with so much familiarity ; and I could not 
have thought it had been in the child. They very 
eften made use of a most impudent and lascivious 
Step called ‘ Setting/ which 1 know not how to de- 
scribe to you, but by telling you that it is the very 
reverse of ‘ Back to Back.* At last an impudent 
young dog bid the fiddlers play a dance called Moll 
Pately,* and after having made two or three capers, 
ran to his partner, locked his arms in hers, and 
whisked her round cleverly above ground in such a 
manner that I, who sat upon one of the lowest 
benches, saw farther above her shoe than I can think 
fit to acquaint you with. I could no longer endure 
those cnormitie.s ; wherefore, just as my girl was 
going to be made a whirligig, 1 ran in, seized on the 
child, and carried her home. 

“ Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. 1 
suppose this diversion might be first invented to 
keep up a good understanding between young men i 
and women, and so far I am not against it; but 1 j 
shall never allow of these things. I know not what I 
you will say to this ease at present, but am sure, had 
you been with me, you would have seen matter of 
great speculation. “ I am, yours, &c. 

I must confess I am afraid that my correspondent 
had too much reason to be a little out of humour at • 
the treatment of his daughter, but I conclude that he | 
would have been much more so, had he seen one ol 
those kissing dances in which Will Honeycomb as- 
sures me they are obliged to dwell almost a minute 
on the fair one’s lips or they will bo too quick for 
the music, and dance quite out of time. 

I am not able, however to give my final sentence ^ 
against this diversion ; and am of Mr. Cowley a , 
opinion, that so much of dancing, at least, as c , 
longs to the behaviour and a handsome carriage oi 
the body, is extremely useful, if not absolutely ne- 

generally form such ideas of people at first 
sight, as we are hardly ever persuaded to lay asi‘ * 
afterward ; for this reason, a man would wish to have 
nothing disagreeable or uncomely in his approaches, 
and to be able to enter a room with a good grace. 

I migh#add, that a moderate knowledge lu tiio 
little rules of good breeding, gives a man some as- 
surance, and makes him easy in all compauios. ro 
want of this, I have seen a professor of a libera 
science at a loss to salute a lady ; and a most cicei- 
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terms which did not hit herself as much as her ad- ; the road, and is now landed in inconsolablo despair 

versary. Their nights grew restless with meditation i at Plymouth. 

of new dresses to outvie each other, and inventing postscript. 

new devices to recal admirers, who observed the After the above melancholy narration, it may per- 

cnarms of the one rather than those of the other, on bo a relief to the reader to peruse the following 

the last meeting. Their colours failed at each other’s expostulation : 

appearance, flushed with pleasure at the report of a 

disadvantage, and their countenances withered upon “To Mr. Spkctatou. 

instances of applause. The decencies to which wo- The just Remonstrance of aJJ'ronted THAT, 

men are oblip.i, made these virgins stiOe their re- j ^ j ,0 

Kntmcnt so lar as not to break into open v.olenecs, j WHICH, vet you should not suffer them to be 

j^:le they equally suffered the torments of a regu- , ^ ^ 

dated anger. Ihe.r mothers as .t .s usual, engaged ; ^ .j of those rules of deceney which 


in the quarrel, and supported the several pretensions I 


you are justly famous for establishing. They may 


ginable, on every Sunday to chuveh, and were ex- 
posed to the examination of the audience for supe- 
riority of beauty. 


as a great fiialcr detb frequently introduce me. 

“ ‘My lords!” says he, “with humble submis- 
sion, That That I say is this ; That, That That gen- 
tleman has adruiiced, is not That That he should 


. ' . . , I •. 1 , J sL 4. ! iieuittii nas atiruiitfu, is ih»l iJiai a luii, in; ouiuikj 

Tr ^ c f o t proved to your lordships.* Let these two ques- 

Philhs one day at puld.c prayers smote he hear of , .titioners try to do thus with their ^hos 

a gay West Indian, who appeared in all the colours Whiches. 


which can affect an eye that could not distingui-sh 


between being fine and tawdry. Tbi, Ameri,»n. in ^is l^dial Em .Vror, 

A .^l1tnrTlAr .mlniid siiir. whs rofi Hhititnfr Hno too irav * ’ 


“ What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dryden 


a Summer island suit, was too shining and too gay iznuperor, 

to be resisted by Phillis, and too intent unon her j ‘You force mo sUU lo answer you in That.— • 

charms to be diverted by any of the laboured attrac- 1 to furnish out a rhyme to Moral ? and what a poor 
tions of Bruuetta. Soon after, Prunetta had the j ^gure would Mr. Bayes have made without his 
mortification to see her rival dispi)S(!d of in a wealthy j ‘ Egad and all That?’ ’ How can a judicious man 
marriage, while she was only addressed to in a man- 1 distinguish one thing from another, without saying, 
ner that shewed she was the admiration of all men, < This here,’ or ‘ That there ?’ And how can a sober 
but the choice of none. Phillis was carried to the , man, without using the expletives of oaths (in which 
habitation of her spouse in Barbadoe.s. Bruuetta indeed the rakes and bullies have a great advantage i 
had the ill-nature to inquire for her by every op- ■ over others), make a discourse of any tolerable ! 
portunity, and had the misfortune to hear of her length, without ‘That is;* and if he be a very grave ' 
being attended by numerous slaves, fanned into man indeed, without ‘That is to say?* And bow ' 
.slumbers by successive bands of them, and carried instructive as well as entertaining are those usual 
from ])lace to place in all the pomp of barbarous expressions in the mouths of great men, ‘ Such 
magnificence. Brunetta could not endure these re- things as That,* and ‘ The like of That* 
peated advices, but employed all her arts and charms “ I am not against reforming the corruptions of 
in laying baits for any of condition of the same speech you mention, and own there are proper sea- 
isiaiKJ, out of a mere ambition to confront her once sons for. the introduction of other words besides 
more before she died. She at last succeeded in her That ; but I scorn as much to supply the place of a 
design, and was taken to wife by a gentleman wbo.se Who or a Which at every turn, as they are unequal 
estate was contiguous to that of her enemy’s hus- always to fill mine; and I expect good language and 
band. It would be endless to enumerate the manv civil treatment, ancl hope to receive it for the luturo • 


I occasions on which these irreconcilable beauties la- That, That I shall only add is, That 1 urn, 

Injured to excel each other; but in process of time ' “ Yours, 

it happened, that a ship put into the island con- R, “That.” 

signed to a friend of Phillis, who had directions to 

give her the refusal of all goods for apparel, before qatttrt^AV TTTNP 9 1711 

Brunetta could be alarmed of their arrival. He did No. 81.] SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1711. 
so, and Phillis was dressed in a few days in a bro- Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure tlgrls 

cade more gorgeous and costly than had ever before Horruit in maculas Stat. Iheb. ii. 12 

appeared in that latitude. Brunetta languished at As when the tigress hoars the himters dln, 

, V A .1 Dark angry .spoUdwtuin her glossy skin, 

tlie siglit, and could by no means come up to the » ^ r 

bravery of her antagonist. She communicated her About the middle of last winter I vent to .see an 
anguish of mind to a faithful friend, who, by an in- opera at the theatre in the Hay-market, where I 
^itcrest in the wife of Phillis’s merchant, })rocurcd a could not but take notice of two parties of very fine 
remnant of the same silk for Brunetta. Phillis took women, that had placed themselves in the opposite 
pains to appear in all pulilic places where she was side-boxes, and seemed drawn up in a kind of battle 
sure to meet Brunetta; Brunetta was now prepared array one against another. After a short survey of 
for the insult, and came to a public ball in a plain them, I found they were patched dittereiitly ; the 
black silk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro faces on one liAd being spotted on the right side ol 
girl in a petticoat of the same brocade with which the forehead, an(> those upon the other on the Iclt, 
Phillis was attired. This drew the attention of the I quickl|j perceived that they cast hostile glances 
whole company, upon which the unhappy Phillis upon one another; and that their patches were 
swooned away, ai d was immediately conveyed to placed in those different situations, as party-signals 
hei h..usc. As soon as she came to herself, she fled to distinguish friends from foes. In the middle 
from her husoand’s house, went on board a ship in boxes, between these two opposite bodies, wereseve- 
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al ladies who patched indiflereiuly on both sides of I had retreated hither in order to rally their forces T 
Jieir toces, and seemed to sit there with no other in- 1 cannot tell ; but the next night they came in so groat 
tention but to see the opera. Upon inquiry 1 found | a body to the opera, that they outnumbered the 
that the body of Amaaons on my right hand weie enemy. 

whigs, and those on my left tories ; and that those! This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, ap- 
who had placed themselves in the middle boxes were pear improbable to those who live at a distance from 
a neutral party, whose faces had not yet declared the fashionable world; but as it is a distinction of a 
themselves. These last, however, as I afterward I very singular nature, and what perhaps may never 
found, diminished daily, and took their party with meet with a parallel, I think I should not have dis- 
oue side or the other ; insomuch that 1 observed, in charged the oftice of a faithful Spectator, hud not I 
peveral of them, the patches which were before dis- recorded it. 

persed equally, are uow all gone over to the whig or 1 have, in former papers, endeavoured to expose 
tory side of the face. The censorious say, that the this party-rage in women, as it only serves to aggra- 
men, whose hearts are aimed at, arc very often the vate the hatreds and animosities that reign among 
occasions that one part of the face is thus disho- men, and in a great measure deprives the fair sex 
noured, and lies under a kind of disgrace, while the , of those peculiar charms with which nature has cn- ' 
other is so much set off and adorned by the owner ; i dowed them. 

and that the patches turn to the right or to the left, j When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and 
according to the principles of the man who is most , just upon the point of giving battle, the W('men, who 
in favour. But whatever may be the motives of a ' were allied to both of them, interposed with so many 
few fantastical coquettes, who do not patch for the tears and entreaties, that they prevented the niiitual 
public good so much as for their own private ad- slaughter whiv h threatened both parties, and united 
vantage, it is certain, that there arc several women ; them together in a firm and lasting peace, 
of honour who patch out of principle, and with an | I would recommend this noble example to our 
eye to the interest of their country. — Nay, I am | British ladies, at a time when their country is torn 
informed that some of them adhere so steadfastly to ! witli so many unnatural divisions, that if ihev con- 
their party, and arc so far from sacrilicing their zeal tinue, it will be a misfortune to be horn in it.* The 
for the public to their passion for any particular : Greeks thought it so improper for women to interest 
person, that, in a late draught of marriage articles, : themselves in competitions and contentions, that for 
a lady has stipulated with her husband, that whatever ! this reason, among others, they forbade them, under 
his opinions are, she shall be at liberty to patch on ' pain of death, to he prcseui at the Olympic games, 
which side she pleases. j notwithstanding these were the public diversions of 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous I all Greece. 


whig partisan, has most unfortunately a very beau- 
tiful mole oil the tory part of her forehead ; which 
being very conspicuous, has occasioned many mis- 
takes, and given a handle to her enemies to misre- 
present her face, as though it had revolted from the 
whig interest. But, whatever tliis natural patch 
may seem to insinuate, it is well known that her 
notions of government are still the same. This un- 
luiky mole, however, has misled several coxcombs; 
and, Irke the hanging out of false colours, made some 
of them converse with Rosalinda in what they 
thought the spirit of her party, w hen on a sudden slie 
has given them an unexpected fire, that has sunk 
them all at once. If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her 
mole, Nigranilla is as unhappy in a pimple, which 
lorccs her, against her inclinations, to patch on the 
K'hig 8ide. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who foi- 


As our English women exceed those of all natioim 
in beauty, they should endeavour to outshine them 
in all other accomplishments proper to the sex, and 
to distinguish themselves as tender mothers and 
faithful wives, rather than as furious partisans. Fe- 
male virtues are of a domestic turn. The family Vi 
the proper province for private women to shine’in 
If they must he shewing their zeal for the public 
let it not be against those who are perhaps of the 
same family, or at least of the same religion or na- 
tion, hut against tliose w ho are the open, professed, 
undoubted enemies of their faith, liberty, and coun- 
try. When tlic Romans were pressed with a foreigr, 
enemy, the ladies voluntarily contributed all their 
rings and jewels to assist the government under a 
public exigence, which appeared so laudable an ac- 
tiou in the eyes of their countiymcn, that from 
thenceforth it was permitted by a law' to pronounce 


niL-rly have been taught to believe that this artilicial 1 public orations at the funeral of a woman in 


spotting of the face was unlawful, are now recon- 
ciled by a zeal for their cause, to what they could not 
he prompted to by a concern for their beauty. This way 
of declaring war upon one another, puts me in mind 
ot what is reported of the tigress— that several spots , 
rise iu her skin when she is angry, or, as Mr. Cow- i *non enemy, what decrees ought not to be made ip 
ley has imitated the verses that stand as the motto i favour of them ? 


praise 

of the deceased person, which till that time was pe- 
culiar to men. Would our Engli^h ladies, instead 
of slicking on a patch against those of their own 
country, shew themselves so truly public-spirited as 
to sacrifice every one her necklace against the com- 


of this paper, 

— -She swells with angrv pride, 

And calls forili ail her spots on every side.* 

When I was in the theatre the time above 


Since I am recollecting upon this subject such 
passages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a sentence in the celebrated 
funeral oration of Pericles, which he made in honour 
of those brave Athenians tiiat were slaiu in a fight 


tinnA/t t 1. J -u • • — . T I luuBc uruve /vineumus 

hnfh o’ 1 J ^ count the patches on with the Lacedoemonians.* After having addressed 

tu'AniJ f*’ found the tory patches to be about ^ himself to the several ranks and orders of his coun- 
fcii- * *’onger than the whig ; hut tomal^e amends j try men, and shown thengi how they should behave 
the inequality, I the next morning found themselves in the public cause, be turns to the female 

iho faces spotted after part of his audience : “ And as for yoq,** says he, 

iggish manner. Whether or no the ladies j (djall advise you in very few' words. Aspire only 


^ Bavideis, Book III. page m. Vol IL UlO. 


. j 

J * Thuvod. • Hist' Z. »I. p. 130, edit. H Steph. 1588, folia 

H 
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country by night, that he might the better signalize 
himself in their destruction the next daty. His hunt- 
ing horses were the finest and best managed in all 
these parts. His tenants are still full of the praises 
of a grey stone-horse that unhappily staked himselt 
several years since, and was buried wfth great so- 
lemnity in the orchard. 

Sir Roger being at present too old for fox-hunting, 
JO keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles 
and got a puck of stop-hounds. What these vrant 
in speed, he endeavours to make amends for by the 
deepness of their mouths and the variety ^ their 
notes, vrhich are suited in such a manner to each 
other, that the whole cry makes up a complete con- 
cert. He is so nice in this particular, that a gentle- 
man having made him a present of a very fine hound 
the other day, the knight returned it by the servant 
with a great many expressions of civility ; but de- 
sired him to tell his master that the dog he had sent 
was indeed a most excellent bass, but that at present 
iie only wanted a counter-tenor. Could I believe my 
♦^■riend had ever read Shakspearc, I should certainly 
N.-oncludc he had taken the hint from Theseus in the 
Xfidsumtner Niyht'f Dream 

My hounds arc bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So nu'd,* so sanded ;t and Uwir heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the inormng dew. 
Crouk'd-kueed mui dew-luii'd like I lie.Hsaliau Imlls, 

Slow iu pursuit, l>ut mulch d In tnoulhs like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more luncatile 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 


Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has been 
tHit almost every day since I came down ; aiid upon 
the chaplain’s offering to lend me his easy pad, 1 
was prevailed on yirsterday morning to make one ot 
the company. 1 was extremely pleased, as we rid 
along, to observe the general benevolence of all the 
neighbourhood towards my friend. The farmers’ 
sons thought themselves hajipy if th<?y could open a 
oate for the good old knight as he passed by ; which 
he generally requited with a nod or a smile, and a 
kind inquiry after their fathers or uncles. 

After we had rid about a mile from home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to 
beat. They had done so for some time, wdieii, as I 
was at a little distance from the rest of the company, 

I saw a hare pop out from a small furze-brake almost 
under my horse’s feet. 1 marked the way she took, 
which 1 endeavoured to make the company sensible 
of by extending my ann ; but to no purpose, till 
Sir Roger, who knows that none of my extraordinary 
motions are insignificant, rode up to mo and asked 
me if puss wa.s gone that way ? U pon my answer- 
ing yes, he immediately called In the dogs, and put 
them upon the scent. As they were going oft, 1 
heard one of the country fellows muttering to his 
companion, “ that Twas a wonder they had not lost 
all their sport, for want of the silent gentleman’s 

cr^g. Stole away.” , . i 

llis, with my averson to leaping hedges, made 
me withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I 
could have the pleasure of the whole chase, without 
the fatigue of keeping in with the hounds. The hare 
immediately threw them above a mile behind her ; 
but I was pleased to find that, instead of running 
straight forwards, or, in hunter's language, ” flying 
the country,” as I waa afraid she might have done, 
she wheeled about, and described a sort of circle 
round the hill where I had taken my station, in such 
a manner as gave me a very distinct view ot the 
•port. 1 could see her first pass by, and the dogs 


some time afterward unravelling the whole track she 
had made, and following her through all her doubles 
I was at the same time delighted in observing that 
deference which the rest of the pack paid’ to each 
particular hound, according to the character he had 
acquired among them. If they were at fault, and 
an old hound of reputation opened but once, he was 
immediately followed by the whole cry ; while a raw 
dog, or one who was a noted liar, might have yelped 
bis heart out, without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two ot three 
times, and being put up again as often, came still 
nearer to the place where she was at first Started. 
The dogs pursued her, and these were followed by 
the jolly knight, who rode upon a white gelding, 
encompassed by his tenants and servants, and cheer- 
ing his hounds with all the gaiety of five-and-tweiity. 
One of the sportsmen rode up to me, and told me, 
thtit he was sure the chase was almost at an end, 
because the old dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, 
now headed the pack. The fellow was in the right. 
Our hare took a large field just under us, followed 
by the full cry in view. I must confess the bright- 
ness of the weather, the cheerfulness of every thing 
around me, the chiding of the hounds, which was 
returned upon us in a double echo from tWo neigh- 
bouring hills, with the hallooing of the sportsmen, 
and the sounding of the horn, lifted my spirits into 
a most lively pleasure, which I freely indulged be- 
cause I was sure it was innocent. If I was under 
any concern, it was on account of the poor hare, that 
was now quite spent, and almost within the reach ot 
her enemies; when the huntsman getting forward, 
threw dowu his pole before the dogs. Ihey 
now within eight yards of that game which they bad 
been pursuing for almost as many hours ; yet on the 
signal before-mentioned they all made a sudden 
gtand, and though they continued opening as much 
as before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond the 
pole. At the same time Sir Roger rode forward, 
and alighting, took up the hare in his arms ; wh.ch 
ho soon after dcliverered up to one of his servants 
with an order if she could be kept alive, to let her 
wo in his great orchard : where it seems he has seve- 
ral of these prisoner* of war, who live together in a 
very comfortable captivity. I was highly p east 
to see the discipline of the pack, and the good-na- 
ture of the knight, who could not find in ins heaid 
to murder a creature that had given him so much 

As we were returning hoific, I rcihembered that 
Monsieur Paschal, in his most excellent discourse 
on the Misery of Man, tells ns, that all our endea- 
vours after greatness proceed from nothing but a 
desire of being surroumJed by a mnllitudc of persons 
and affairs that may hinder us from looking mto 
ourselves, which is a view we cannot bear, liealter- 
wards goes on to shew that our love of sports comi s 
fVom tL same reason, and is particularly seve 
upon hunting. ” What,” says he, ‘‘ unless it be to 
drowu thought, can make them throw away so much 
time and pains upon a silly animal, which they migoi 
buy cheaper in the market ?” 1 hd foregoing rc c 

tion is certainly just, when a man sufters his w o 
mind to be drawn into his sports^ and 


• McoiUwd. chapped. ♦ MArked with small iqiota. 


mina to oe urawu mw ui» ^ . 

loses himself in the woods; hut does not affect those 
who propose a far more laudable end trom his excr- 
cise, I mean the preservation of health, and keep g 
all the organs of the soul in a condition to exec 
her orders Had that incomparable person whom 
I last quoted been.a little more indulgent to h.ra- 
•elf in Uu« point, th« world migkt probably !>«»» "" 
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PREFACE. 


To correct the Vices, ridicule the follies, and dissipate the i^;iiorancc, which too generally 
prevailed at the coninienceinent of the Kighteenth Century, were,’^ it lue; been truly observed, 
“the great and noble objects the Spectator ever holds in vi(nv;“ and, “by enlivening morality { 
with wit, and tempering wit with morality,’^ not only were those ohjeets attained in an (;nii- i 
nent degree, but the authors conferred a lasting benefit on their country, by establishing and 
rendering popular a species of writing, which has materially tended to cultivate the i 
understanding, refine the taste, and augment and purify the iriorul feeling of successive 
generations. i 

The high and universal reputation of this celebrated w'ork, as an ine\haustil)le fund of ! 
ainiisenieiit and instruction, at once precludes the nec<‘ssity of discussing its various excel- ' 
lencies, and of oHering an apology for submitting tlic pre.sent Edition to the notice of the 
I Public. We give, by way of Preface, short biographical notices of the Contributors. 

I JosKPH Addison, tlie eldest son of the Rev. Launcelot Addison, Dean of Lichfield, was 
I horn in 1672, at Milstoii, in Wiltshire, of \vhich place his father was then Hector. Shortly 
; alter he had readied Ids twelfth year, he was placed in the Charter-house, where his progress 
was so rapid tliat, at the early age of fifteen, he was declared (pialified for the University. 
He was entered of Queen^s College, Oxford, in 1687 ; but a copy of Lutiu verses having 
recommended him to the notice of Dr. Laurence (afterwards Provost), he was by his introduction 
edinitted into Magdalen College, where he took the degree of Master of Arts, in 1693. Here 
hi! distinguished himself by his Latin Poems, published in the Musm Aiiglioanm ; and it is 
that Boileau, to whom he sent them Us a jiresent, first conceived from them a high 
opinion of the English Genius for Poetry. 

Li his twcnty-secoiid year, Addison first appeared before the Public as an English Poet, in 
a short copy of Verses addressed to Drydeii ; this was followed by a Version of the Fourth 
Georgic of Virgil, and various Poems published in the Miscellanies ; the chief of which are 
ouo addressed to King William, and an Account of the English Poets, in an Epistle to 
Henry Saclieverell. • 

His original intention appears to have been to enter the Church, but Charles Montague, 
t le Chancellor of the Exchequer (to whom he was introduced by Congreve), advised him to 
a andoii it ; and, through the friendship of Lord Somers, lie obtained a pension from the 
rown, of £300 jper annum, which enabled him to indulge his inclination to travel. 

^During his tour in Italy, he wrote his celebrated “Epistle to Lord Halifax,’’ his 
lalogues on Medals,” and thiAgreater part of his “ Cato.” The death of King William, 
owever, annulling his pension, caui^ed his return to England in 1702. The publicatitfoT of 
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his Travots, and more especially his '‘‘Campaign,*’ speedily introduced him into public employ- 
ment. In 1705 he ticcompanied l.«ord Halifax to Hanover, and was slArtly after appointed 
Under Secretary of State. He now produced his ‘‘ Ilosainond/' a very pleasing composition, 
intended to unite Nature, Sense, and Harmony, in opposition to the absurdities of -the Italian 
Opera ; but, owing to the very inferior character of the accompanying music, it failed to 
triumph over the infatuation of the Jbiblic, and was rmgleoted, if not actually condemned. 

In 1700 Addison went to Ireland, as Secretary to the Marejness of Wharton (Lord 
Lieutenant), and was made Keeper of the Records of the Kingdom, with an augmented salary, 
through the interest of the Duchess of Marlborough ; and gained a high reputation for 
unwearied assiduity and unblemished integrity in his official capacity. 

It was during his residen(‘e in Ireland that Steele (with whom he had contracted a friend- 
ship while in the Charter-house), commenced publishing the Tatler.^’ Addison quickly 
discovered the anonymous WTiter, by a scrap of criticism which he had imparted to Steele, 
and the consequence was, lie soon became a participator in the work. His contributions were 
at first only occasional, but after Lord Wharton's return to England they became more 
frequent. 

To the ‘‘Tatler” succeeded the ‘‘Spectator,’^ which was at the outsi't so popular that often 
20,000 copies of a number were sold in one day ; and it was not called for exhmsividy in 
London and its vicinity merely, but, at a time when readers were comparatively few, and 
intercoui*8e difficult, it was souglit for with avidity in the remotest parts of the Kingdom. 

The papers of Addison are designated by the letters C. L. I. O., which some liave supposeil 
he adopted as composing the name of the muse Clio ; but Mr. Nichols thinks, rather as being 
the initials of the jilnces whore the papers were written, ClieLea, London, Islington, and the 
Office. The publication of the Spectator’^ began March 1, 1711, and continued regularly to 
the close of the seventh volume : after an interval of about eighteen months, the eighth 
volume commenced, and terminated December 20, 1714. 

In a letter to Edward Wortley Montague, dated July, 171 1, Addison says, have, 
within this twelvemonth, lost a place of £2000 per annum, and an estate in the Indies of 
£*14,000.^^ Nevertheless, he this year found the means to pnrcliasc a pretty large house and 
estate at Bilton, in Warwickshire. 

In 1713 he produced on the stage his tragedy of ^^Cato,” on which Ills pretensions as a 
poet are principally founded. Its reception was enthusiastic; the AVhigs applauded what 
they esteemed a satire on the Tories, and the Tories reiterated the applause, to sliow the satire 
was unfelt. It was acted thirty-five successive nights ; and Cibber says, “ On our first days 
of acting it, our house was in a niuiiiier invested, and entnince demanded at twelve o’clock 
at noon ; the same continued for three days together.’^ 

During the run of “Cato,” the “ Giuirdian” made its appearance, and Addison enriclual 
it with several very excellent papers. 

On the death of Queen Anne, in 1711, ho was apjiointod Secretary to the Regency ; and 
his first duty in that office (to announce the vacancy of the throne to the Court of Hanover), 
is said to have seriously perplexed him : he was so long in selecting phrases, and aiTungiug 
stmtences, that the Lords Justices hecaino impatient, and ordered one of the clerks to state the 
event; who, resorting to tlic usual official common-place, accomplished the task without 
hesitation or difficulty. 

By George I. Addison wiw appointed a Lord of Trade ; and, upon the breaking out of tin; 
Hebellion in 1715, he seized the opportunity of evincing his attachment to the Hanoverian 
Succession by juihlishing the “ Ereehohler.” 

In 171(1 he married tlie C’ountess Dowager of Warwick, to whom, it would seem, he had 
beeu long attached^ but who slighted Ids addresses until he had risen to consequence in the 
State; there is every reason to believe that this union was far from contributing to his happi- 
ness; and it is also probable that the vexations he experienced in his domestic circle, from 
tlie caprice and ill-temper of an ignorant and supercilioup^ woman, led to those habits of 
()cc*»fiioiial iriteiii{)erance which are said to have hastened, his dissolution. 

y(‘ar succeeding his marriage he was appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 
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State ; but a consciousness of his inaptitude for affording the administration the necessary 
support as a Speaker in the House of Commons, together with a declining state of health, 
soon induced him to retire with a pensioij of £15(X) a year. 

After his secession from public life, he returned tu a Treatise on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion” (begun many years previously), which ha' continued, but did not live to 
complete ; and about this time the comedy of the ‘‘ Drummer” was performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre ; which, although Addison hiinsidf never acknowledged it, is well known by internal 
evidence, and also by the testimony of Steele, to have been his composition. It is likely that 
the ill success it met with on th^ stage prevented him from avowing himself the author. 

An asthmatic disorder, to which he had been subject, terminated in dropsy. On the 17th 
June, 1719, he expired at Holland House, Kensington; and on the 2Gth of the same montli 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He left one daughter ; to whom, on the death of her mother, the estate at Bilton devolved, 
and who died there unmarried in 1707. 

We refrain from dilating on the virtues and failings of this great man : they are sufficiently 
displayed in the eulogy of Tickell, and the satire of Pope. His merits as an author need no 
other testimony than the emphatic summary of Johnson. ^ As a describer of life and man- 
ners he must be allowed to stand, pc'rhaps the first, of the first rank. As a Teacher of Wisdom 
he may be confidently followed ; all the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
ment are employed (by him) to recommend to the reader his real interest, the care of pleasing 
the Author p/his Being. Whoever wishes to attain an Englisli style, familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostenUitious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 

Richard Steele was born in Dublin, about the year 1075, of English parents. His father ! 
was a Counsidlor, and Secretarj^ to the first Duke of Ormond, by whose patronage his son 
was, while yet very young, placed in the Charter-house. In 1092 he rtnnoved to IMerton 
College, Oxford, where his taste for elegant literattire was improved and (‘Ajmmh d, and he 
obtained considerable celebrity as a scholar among his fellow'-collegians. In 1095 he published t 
the Funeral Procession,” a poem on the death of Queen Mary. | 

He had unfortunately imbibed a predilection for tlie Army ; and, failing to obtain a com- | 
mi.ssion (his friends refusing him assistance towards bis promotion, excej)t in a (hvil line), be^; 
recklessly enbTed as a private in the Hors(* (iuards ; and the consequence of this rash st(q> 
was bis being struck out of tin* will of a wealthy relation in Wexford, who bad originally 
made him his Jieir. His frankness, vivacity, and w'it, soon remhTcd him a gen(Tal favourite ; 
and by the united influence of the officers he became an Ensign of the Guards. In 1701, 
Lord Cutts, whose seeretur)' he was, procured him a Company in Lord Lucas’s Regiment ot 
Fusileers. 

There is not, perhaps, on record, a more striking instance of a mind strongly imbued with , 
moral and religious feelings, waging for yuairs an unsuccessful war with overbearing passions 
and corrupt habits, than was (exhibited in h^teele. Plunged in dissipation and intempemnee, 
he was constantly agonised by shame and remorse for his folly, and bivS waste of time and 
talent. In tlicsc intervals of reviving virtue, be composed, as a manual for bis own private 
use, “ The Christian Hero but it failed to work tlie desired reformation, and day after day 
still continued to be an alt(‘niation of debauchery and compunction. He then delenuiiied to 
print his work, impressed with the idea that, when Ids professions were before the iniblie, he 
would he compelled to assimilate his practice to tliem ; but the only result ot this ex})erimeut 
was exciting the pity of the worthy, and the derision of the dissolute. At this period he pro- 
duced his first comedy, ^‘The Funeral,” '‘ with a view,'’ us he, siiys, ‘Ho enliven his character, 
and repel the sarcasms of tlios(! who abused him for Ifis deeluration relutive to Ih ligion.” In 
1703 his second •successful comedy, ‘^The Tender Husband,” in which he was assisted by 
Addison, made itvs ap{)eurance. In 1704 b(‘ brought forward the “ Lying Lover,” a comedy j 
written conformably with the notions of the eelebnited Collier, who, in 1(398, had raised bis i 
voice boldly, and not altogetlier iifrilectually, against the immorality and profanenoss of tlie ! 
stage. This play, much to tin* discomfiture oi' Steele, was condemued for being too sdious j 
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and pathetic : and some years after, in allusion to it, he termed himself a ‘‘ Martyr for the 
Cluirch ; his play having been damned for its piety. Probably this disappointment was the 
cause of his ceasing for eighteen years to write for the stage j for it was not until 1722 that 
tlie ‘^Conscious Lovers’^ appeared; which was acted with singular success, and was- prod ucth'e 
of great fame and profit to him. The King, to whom it was dedicated, sent him a purse of 
five hundred pounds. 

It was shortly after the condemnation of the “Lying Lover,’' that Steele formed the happy 
project of writing tlie “Tatler," in which he was joined b^ Addison; a most important 
auxiliary, who contributed greatly to the popularity and utility of the work. It was com- 
menced April 12, 1709, published thrice a week, and concluded Jan. 2, 1710. 

Two months only had elapsed from the close of the “ Tatler," when the Spectator " 
appeared ; which, from the confidence of the writers in their mental resources, was published 
daily to the end of the seventh volume. The eighth, added after a considerable interval, 
was published thrice a week. 

“Though the Essays of Steele," says Dr. Drake, “have been in general esteemed inferior, 
and perhaps not unjustly so, to the admirable compositions of Addison, they will be found, if 
attentively read, and the comparison be withdrawn, to possess much positive and st(irliiig 
merit. From a predihictioii for the style and manner of Addison, they have been greatly 
and undeservedly neglected ; whereas, had they been published separately, their beauties, 
which are now somewhat eclipsed by the neighbourhood of superior charms, would have been 
immediately discovered, and the admiration which they should excite, without hesitation 
bestowed. They display a minute knowledge of mankind, are written with great si)irit and 
vivacity, and breathe the purest morality, and the most engaging benevolence and candour." 
On March 12, 1713, between the close of the seventh, and commencement of the eighth, 
volume of the “Spectator," came out the first number of the “Ouardian," which was 
continued daily to the first of the following Octolxir. 

The “Guardian" terminated abru])tly, in consequence of Steele becoming immersed in 
politics. Queen Anne, although attached to the priiiciph's of tlie T()ri(?s, had been eom])letely 
in the power of the Whigs; but, towards the close of her life, tin; injudicious pnjsccutiou ot 
Sachevcrcll by Lord Godolpliin afiordcnl her an opportunity of (!miincii)ating herself from 
their control, of which she readily availed herself; and in 1710 the Wliigs were dismissed, 
and Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, w'as appointed Chancellor of the Exclietpier, and 
Lord High Treasurer. 

Steele, disappointed of promotion by the death of King William, had been.recommenched 
by Addison to tlie patronage of the leaders of the M'higs, the l^arls of Halifax and Sunder- 
land, who, in thi; first instance, made him Gazetteer (a jjost wliich he ludierously styled that 
of the lowest minister of state, and in which lie took credit to Iiiinself “ for never deviating from 
the rule observ^jd by all Ministries ; that of keeping tlio Gazette very innocent and very 
insipid"); and afterwards a Commissioner of Stamps. 

The Tory Ministry continued him in tlu^se offices, Harley, probably ,»hoping to win him 
over to his interest ; and Steele ju-ueleiitly resolved to be silent on political matters : a 
resolution to w hich for some time he adliered. 

But the suspicion that the treaty of peace with France, proclaimed May 5, 1713, iiichuled 
secret articles, to the effect that on the (Queen’s dcatli the Act of Settlement should be 
abolished, and the Pretender jilaced on the tliruiu*, spread intense alarm among the Whigs, 
and Steele, rejecting all personal and interested considerations, in a very sjiirited letter to the 
Prime iVI mister resigned his Cominissionershij), and boldly stood forward as the champion of 
the party whose priiiei])les he entertained. He was returned Meinhcr of Parliament for 
Stockbridge ; and in the “ Englishman," and various occasional publications, combatted the 
arguments, reprobated the principles, and repelled the virulence and abuse of Swift, Boling- 
broke, and Atterbury. While yet engaged with the “ Englishman," lie printed a pamphlet 
entitled the “ Crisis ;" which, although it had been submittj*d to the judgment and revision of 
Acyison and Hoadly, wiis declared by the House of Commons “ a scandalous and seditious 
libel, ' and Steele was expelled the House. Soon alter his expulsion he published I reposals 
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for a History of the Duke of Marlborough, which, however, he never executed, and in 1714 
the Lover/^ a paper written in imitation of the Tatler,’^ and the Reader,’’ in opposition 
to the ‘‘ Examiner in both which he was assisted by Addison. Steele’s productions at this 
period ware very numerous, they all evince strong attachment to the constitution, and the 
Protestant Establishment of the Kingdom, and are characteiised by a candour and urbanity 
widely at variance with the bitter and violent tone of his literary antagonists. 

The accession of George I. produced an alteration in his circumstances, which, there is 
reason to believe, had for a length of time been straitened and enibarrassed. He was made 
Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and placed in the Commission of the Peace 
for the county of Middlesex ; and upon his application, the License of Drury Lane Theatre, 
which had expired on the Queen’s death, was renewed. For the service thus rendered them, 
the managers agreed that his name should be inserted in the License, and that he should be 
allowed £700 per annum. 

In 1715 Steele took his seat for Boroughbridge, in the first parliament of George I. ; and, 
upon the presentation of an address, received the honour of Knighthood. On this occasion 
he entertained upwards of two hundred gentlemen and ladies at his house, with a splendid 
collation, succeeded by dances, singing, and recitations. It is to be regretted that in this 
season of his triumph he did not observe that forbearance wliich he evinced at a time when its 
absence would have been more excusable. lie now did not hesitate to revile as traitors his 
former oppressors and calumniators, who were crushed, and trembling under impeachment. 
He re-published his tracts against the late ministry under the title of his Political Writings,” 
with his ‘^Apology” (now printed for the first time), and also a ‘^Letter from tlie Earl of Mar 
to the King,” the ^^Town Talk,” tlie ‘‘Tea Table,” and “ Chit Chat.” 

In August 1715, he rciceived from Sir Robert Walpole £500 for special services, and in 
1717, upon the suppression of the Rebellion, w^us sent into Scotland as one of the Commis- 
sioners for the forfeited estates. 

On his return to England he conceived a project for bringing “live salmon” from the coast 
of Ireland to London, by means of a fish-pool, viz. a well-boat, supplying the fish with a con- 
tinual stream of fn.'sh water; and he obtained a patent in June, 171B. In spite of the ridicule 
he encountered, at considerable expense, he, in conjunction with a Mr. Gilmore, constructed a 
vessel for the purpose of testing the utility of his invention; but the fish arrived so bruised, from 
beating against tlie sides of the vessel, as to be totally unfit for use. In the following year 
his attachment to the popular cause led him to attack the Peerage Bill ; which (by fixing 
permanently the number of Peers, and restraining new creations except upon an old family be- 
•emiiig extinct,) would have introduced a complete Aristocracy. This he did in the “ Plebeian,” 
;md was answered by Addison in the “Old Whig.” Steele replied, avoiding all personalities : 
l)ut Addison so far ibrgot himself as to adopt an acrimonious and contemptuous tone, desig- 
nating his old friend and co-adjutor as “Little Dicky, whose trade it was to write Pamphlets.” 
Steele magnauimously contented himself with conveying a reproof through the medium of a 
'piotntion from “Cato.” The “ Peerage Bill” was lost in the House of Commons, and the con- 
^e(jiirnce to Steele, whose writings were considered to have been in a great measure the cause, 
^\as the revocation of his Patent as “Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians by 
wliicli he was a loser, according to his own estimate, of £9800. 

'file publication of the “Theatre,” a periodical paper, in vindication of himself and his brother 
maimjTers, exposed him to a series of brutal attacks from John Dennis the critic; who was, 
nevertheless, under deep obligation to him for very important acts of friendship. In 17^, 
uUliough oppressed by pov<irty, and its attendant evils, lie entered with lively interest hito the 
<tU(?stIoii of the South Sea Scheme, which he opposed most vigorously in the “ Theatre,” 
and also in two pamphlets printed in the month of February in that year 

In 1721 the return to power of his friend and patron Walpole restored him to his olficc at 
Drury Lane, and he brought out there his comedy ^he “Conscious Lovers.” 

It is lamentable to know that all the distresses and dilficulties he experienced in his many 
reverses of fortune had failed to tdkch him jirudence. With an ample income from the 'l heatre, 
and large profits from his play, his profusion was such that scarcely more than a yei?. mid 
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elapsed before he was obliged to sell his share in the patent, to relieve his emergencies. He 
afterwards commenced a law-suit with the managers, which lasted three years,' and was finally 
determined against him. There is little doubt tliat the retrospect of his past improvidence 
and folly, by agitating him with remorse and sorrow, produced a serious effect upon his con- 
stitution. Early in 172(1 he wm seized with a paralytic stroke, which deprived him of the 
free enjoyment of his intellectual faculties ; and, surrendering his property to his creditors, he 
retired, first to Hereford, and thence into Wales; where (by the indulgence of tlie Mortgagee), 
he took up his residence at his seat near Carmarthen. In this seclusion, supported by the 
jenevolence of his creditors, he lingered for nearly two years. He died Sept. 1729. 

His first wife was a native of Barbadoes, where Jier brother was a wealthy planter. On 
Ills death Sir Richard Steele came into the possession of all his property. By her he had no 
issue. His second wife was the daughter of Jonathan Scurlock, Esq., of Llangnnnon, in 
Carmarthenshire: she brought him an estate of nearly £ 400 per annum. To this lady he 
was most strongly attached, and his epistolary correspondence bears ample testimony to his 
domestic virtues and conjugal affection. 

Lady Steele died in 1718, aged 40 years, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. She gave 
birth to four children, two of whom died in infancy; a son, Eugene, of consumption, in his 
youth ; and a daughter, Elizabeth, married in 1731 to John (afterwards Baron) Tnwor, of 
Bromham. Sir Richard Steele left also a natural daughter, who went by the name of Miss 
Ouseley. At one time he had purposed uniting her to the ill-fated Savage ; but she iiltiiuately 
married Mr. Aynston, of Amely, near Hereford. 

The name of Steele ranks deservedly high in the literature of his country ; and his aminhle 
character (so fairly developed by the late venerable John Nicholls), will always command the 
esteem of his readers : nor will their 8tronge.st sympathy be denied to his errors, his distresses, 
and his melancholy end : — the consequence of the want of the one virtue. Prudence, averting 
the reward due to the possession and exercise of many others. 

Eustace Budoell was bom in 1685. His father was Gilbert Budgell, I). D., and his 
mother the daughter of Dr. Gulston, Bishop of Bristol, and sister to the wife of Dean Addi- 
son. He became a member of Christ-Ciiurch College, Oxford, in 1700, and remained there 
some years; quitting, at length, by his lathePs wish, to bo entenMl of the Inner Temple. His 
taste for elegant literature, however, prevenhid his adojiting the profession of the Law ; and 
Addison, receiving him on the footing of a near relation, appointed him a Clerk in his office, 
when ho accompanied the Lord Lieutenant Wharton to Ireland, as his Secretary. In April, 
1710, Budgell left London for Dublin : he was then about twenty-five years of age, well 
! versed in the Classics, and familiar with French and Italian ; of fashionable exterior, and 
i manners, but irritable, impetuous, and vain. He so completely ac<|uired the esteem 

i and affection of Addison that during his stay in Ireland they constantly lodged and associated 
together. His attention to his official duties was strict, and liis industry great ; his chiel’ 
anxiety was to obtain celebrity as an author: he gave considerable assistance to the “Tatlcr, ^ 
and “ Spectator, furuislicd a humorous epilogue (which some have since ascribed to Addison), 
for the Distressed Mother,^^ and in 1714 published a translation of the ‘Hlharacters of Theo- 
phrastus.^^ His fatluT died in 1711, le*aviiig him an annual income of £050 ; which, although 
somewhat encumbered by debt, was still more than sufficient to fix him in respectable inde- 
pendence. On the accession of George I. he was appointed Secretary to the Lords Justices 
of Ireland, and Deputy Clerk of the (Council; ho also w'as chosen a Mc'inber of the Irish 
Parliament, and Honorary Bencher of the Dublin Inns of Court. On the Rebellion breaking 
out he was entrusted with the superintendence of the embarkation of troops for Scotland, and 
I he acquitted himself with such ability and disinterestedness as to gain very distinguished marks 
I of approbation. In 1717, when Addison became principal Secretary of State, he appointed 
j Budgell Accountant and Comptroller General of the Irish Revenue, from which post be 
derived an income of nearly £400 per annum. 

At this Juncture, while standing high in the estimation 4^f all as a man of independence, 
talflUs, and integrity, he suffered his vanity and angry passions to master his bt;tter sense, ami 
laid the train of those events which terminated so disgraeefhlly mid fatally for him. 
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The Duke of Bolton, appointed Lord Lieutenant in 1718, brought with him to 
Ireland a Mr. Edward Webster, whom he made Chief Secretary and a Privy Counsellor. 
Biidgell, full of his own importance, was disgusted at the preference shown by tlie Duke for 
Webster, and affected on all occasions to treat him with the greatest contempt. Webster was 
not long in retaliating ; and, among otlier things, insisted ufon quartering one of his friends 
upon Budgell, which he indignantly resisted ; and, not content with overwhelming his adver- 
sary witli the most violent abuse, he indiscreetly implicated the Duke in the controversy, and 
openly charged him with folly and imbecility. The consequences were, of course, his nnuovul 
from office, and his being obliged to quit Ireland immediately, to avoid the storm he. had so 
wantonly raised. 

! On his arrival in England, Addison obtained for him a promise of the patronage of the Earl 
of Sunderland, whicli he forhdtcd by writing a pamphlet against the Peerage Bill; and shortly 
I utter, the death of Addison annihilated all his prospects of Ministerial preferment. 

I In 1719, he travelled through part of France, Flanders, Brabant, and Holland ; and 
I finally, joining the court at Hanover, returned with the Royal Suite to England. His tour 
I failed to allay the irritation of his mind, wliich had become, in the opinion of his friends, an 
! actual delirium. Regardless of the advantages he aln.'udy possessed in a creditable name, and 
j an independent fortune, his restless ambition spurred him forward in the vain pursuit of Office 
I under Government, and when, at length, from repeated rejections, he became sensible of the 
I impossibility of his succeeding, drove him into the still more desperate scheme of Gambling in 
1 the Stocks. The South Sea Bubble at this time (1720) presented to tlie rash and infatuated 
cffbctual means of speedy ruin, and Budgell in a very short time lost, it is said, £20,000. The 
Buko of Portland, a fellow-sufferer, who had just been nominated to the Governorship of 
Jiimuica, generously offered to take Budgell as his Secretary : but previously to embarking 
the Duke was visited by one of the Ministers, who told him ‘^that he might take any man in 
England except Mr. Budgell, but that he must not take him.^’ 

In this instance Budgell, certainly, was treated with injustice and cruelty. His rage knew 
i no bounds ; and, with a view to vindicate and avenge himself, he spent the renminder of his 
! fortune (£50OO), in fruitless attempts to obtain a seat in Parliament. Under the pressure of 
: poverty, his moral virtues and energies seem to have entirely deserted him ; he now became a 
I pamphleteer, indiscriminately virulent and abusive, and did not hesitate to use every possible 
j artifice to prey upon and plunder his friends and relations. 

I In 1727 the Duchess Dowager of Marlborough, from hatred to the existing government, 
j assisted him by a present oi £1000, in a last attempt to get into Parliament. He failed, 
j and again resorting to his pen for subsistence, came forward as the advocate of Infuhdit^f, by 
taking part in the publication of TindalEs Christianity, as old as the Creation. He also 
about this time was one of the conductors of the Craftsman, wrote many letters, poems, 

J and pamphlets, upon political and temporary subjects, and a work of some value, eutitl(‘(l, 
Memoirs of tlie Lifb and Character of the late Earl of Orrery, and of the fumily of tbe 
: Boyles.’’ Towards the end of the year 17132 he commenced a weekly magazine called the 
“ Bee,” which extended to one hundred Numbers. 

During the publication of the Bee,” Dr. Matthew Tindal died, and great astonishment was 
created by the production of a Will, in which, to the exclusion of a favourite netdiow, whom 
be bad always declared should be his Iieir, he bequeathed £2100 (nearly his whole projierty), 
to Budgell. It was soon the general opinion that the document had been fabricated by 
Budgell, and Mr. Nicholas Tindal, the nephew, instituting a legal inquiry into its autlieu- 
tieity, it was set aside, and Budgell stamped with indelible disgrace. He was attacl#e(l from 
quarters in the papers of the day ; and, judging some very severe animadvei-sions in the 
* Grub-street Journal ” to be written by Pope, he retorted in one of the numbers of tlio 
Bee” with such scurrility tliat the Poet was induced to immortalize liim and his crime, in 
an epigrammatic co^])let jf the Prologue to his Satires : — 

** Let Hudgell charge low Gruh-atrect on my quill, 

And w%te whatever ho plcaac, — except iny Will." 

t Harrassed and opj>re5scd ]»y jmverty ami infamy, and unsupported by the con8olat33i^ of 

I 
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religion, Budgell determined on self-destmction. On tJie 4tli of May, 1737, Having filled his 
pockets with stones, he hired u boat, and threw himself from it, as it passed under London 
Bridge, into the Thames. lie had lelt on his bureau a slip of paper, with this sentence written 
upon it, ‘‘ What Cato did, and Addison approved, cannot be wrong a strange perversion of 
the sentiments expressed by Addison in his Tragedy, regarding suicide. The fate of this 
wretched man presents an awful lesson to those who, blinded by self-importance, can brook 
notliing that runs counter to their own notions and desires j and who, to satiate hatred and 
revenge, are tempted to hazard wealth, fame, and happiness. 

John Hughes was bom at Marlborough, on January 20, 1077. His father was a citizen 
of London, and liis mother the daughter of Isaac Burgess, Esq., of Wiltshire. Being of a 
weakly constitution, he was placed at a private academy conducted by Mr. Thomas Rowe, a 
dissenting minister, where he had for school-fellows, Dr. Isaac Watts, and Mr. Samuel Say. 
He made rapid progress in his classical studies, evincing a decided partiality for Music and 
Poetry. While yet very young, he obtained a situation in the Ordnance Office?, and he acted 
as Secretary to several Commissions for the purchase of land for the Royal Docks at Ports- 
mouth and Chatham, He employed his leisure in gaining a knowledge of the French and 
Italian Languages, and in the cultivation of his taste for poetry. He paraphmsed one of 
Horace’s Odes, formed the plan of a Tragcidy, and in 1097 published a Poem on the Peace 
of Ryswic.’^ His Poems, although often elegant and harmonious, and in their day popular, 
(in part, probably, from their being united to the admirable music of Purcell, Pepnsch, and 
Handel), are defective in the imagination, spirit, and brilliancy, so essential to excellence in 
lyric poetry. His principal productions are An Ode on Music, ‘‘ Six Cantatas,’^ “ Calypso 
and Telemachus,’’ an Opera, performed at the King’s Theatre in with great applause, 

and his Tragedy ^‘The Siege of Damoscus.^^ This play, which continued occasionally to 
re-visit the stage to the end of the last century, is, perhaps, the only one of his writings 
entitling liim to the name of Poet. Addison, it would seem, thought highly of liis dramatic 
powers : he requested Hughes to write a fifth act for his ‘‘ Cato,’’ which had lain by un- 
finished for several years, Hughes began the task, but was prevented from proceeding by 
Addison suddenly assuming it bimself. 

The prose of Hughes is of a superior order to his poetry : Jiis contributions to the Tatler,” j 

Spectator,” and Guardian j” his Essays On the Pleasure of being Deceived,” and “ On | 
the Properties of Style ‘‘Two Dialogues of the D(;ad “ Charon, a Vision;” his Prefaces | 
to a translation of “ Boccalini,” “Kennett’s History of England,” and the “Lay Monastery | 
and his “Discourse on Allegorical Poetry;” are all valuable for the perspicuity, grace, 
learning, and sense, which they display. 

He published an edition of the AVorks of Spenser, which, until tlie appearance of the recent 
more important and elaborate edition of Todd, attached much reputation to Ids character as 
an Editor. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, he translated Ovid’s “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” 
the tenth book of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” and some fragments from Orj)lieus, Pindar, and 
Euripides ; also, in prose, Fontenelle’s “ Dialogues of the Dead,” and a “ Discourse concern- 
ing the Ancients and Moderns,” the “Misanthrope’^ of Moliere, Vertot’s “History of the 
Revolution of Portugal,” and the “ Letters of Abelard and Heloise.” 

His official employment and literary labours, notwithstanding his expenses and desires were 
singularly moderate, had failed to place Iiim in easy circumstances ; until the accession ot j 
George 1[., when Lord Cowper, on resuming the Chancellorship, made Hughes SecreUtry to | 
tlie Commissioners of the Peace, a very profit-able appointment, in which he was continued by | 
Lord Macclesfield, upon Cowper’s resignation. But he was destined to enjoy affiueiice but 
for a very short period : his appointment took place in 1717, his health beitig then very | 
infirm, and on February 17, 1719-20, he expired of pulmonary consumntlon, the night his , 
“Siege of Damascus” was brought on tlie stage. He had dedicated his Tragedy to Lord , 
Co^er only ten days previous, and he just lived to receive flie intelligence oi its success. I 
Richard Steeh? has described him with all the ardour oi friendship, and tliere is no | 
reason to doubt the arcuraey of his description. 
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<< Mr. Hughes could hardly ever be said to have enjoyed health : if those who are sparing 
of giving praise to any virtue without extenuation of it, should say that his youth was chas- 
tised into tlie severity, and preserved in the innocence, for which he was conspicuous, from the 
infirmity of his constitution, they will V under new difficulty when they hear that he had 
none of those .faults to wliich an ill state of health ordinarily subjects the rest of mankind. 
His incapacity for more frolicsome diversions never made him peevish or sour to those whom 
he saw in them ; but his humanity was such that he could partake of those pleasures he beheld 
others enjoy, without repining that he himself could not join in them. His intervals of ease 
were emplo 3 ^ed in drawing, designing, or else in music and poetry ; for he had not only a 
tast(‘, but an ability of performance to a great (iX(;ellence, in those arts which entertain the 
j mind within the rules of the severest morality, and the strictest dictates of religion. He did 
I not seem to wish for more than he possessed, even as to his health, but to contemn sensuality 
I as a sober man does drunkenness ; he was so far from envying that he pitied the jollities that 
were enjoyed by a more haj)py constitution. lie could converse with the most sprightly with- 
out peevishness, and sickness itself had no other effbet^pon him than to make him look upon 
I all violent pleasures as evils he had escaped without the trouble of avoiding.^ ^ 

IIexhv Grove was born on the 4th of January, 1683, at Taunton, Somerset. He was 
1 descended from families of high respectiibility in Wiltshire and Devonshire, conspicuous for 
their attachment to the cause of religious freedom. His parents early inculcated in him an 
ardent love of religion, and bestowed on him the valuable addition of a classical education. 
At the age of fourte(;n he entered upon a course of academical study under the Rev. Mr, 
AVarren, of Taunton ; and, on its conclusion, removed to London to prosecute Ids literary 
career under liis near rel^ion, the Rev. Thomas Row'c. Here he acquired a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the systems oiDescartes and Newton, and a knowledge of the Hebrew Language, 
which enabled him to peruse the Old Te.staineiit in the original ; he likewise contracted a 
friendship with Dr. Watts, which continued during his life. 

After Uvo years’ residence in London he returned home, and, at the age of hventy-two, 
became a preacher. For this office he was well qualified, and be soon obtained great popu- 
larity : — attracting the notice of Mrs. Singer (afterwards Mrs. Rowe), slie expressed her 
fricndsliip and esteem for him by addressing to him, ‘‘ An Ode on Death.'* 

In 1700, at the age of twenty-three (being then married), he was nominated to succeed 
I Mr. Warren, as Tutor to the Academy at Taunton, in conjunction with two other gentlemen 
of established reputation. His departments were Ethics and Piicuinatology. He removed 
to Taunton in order to fulfil the duties of this appointment, and adopted two small congre- 
gnilioiis in the neighbourhood, to whom, for eighteen years, he preached upon a salary of 
i-20 per annum. 

His auditors were few, and probably of the lower class; nevertheless, his sermons were 
carefully compostid, and emphatically delivered, and, as one of his biograi)hers says, “ were 
I adapted to the improvement of the meanest understanding, while they were calculated to 
j please and edify the most polite and judicious hearers.** 

Mr. Grove*s first published production was “ An Essay on the regulation of Diversions,’* 
Written for his pupils, in 1708. He entered into a controversy with Dr. Clarke, upon a 
I deduction propouiuh^d in the Doctor’s Discourse on the Being and Attributes of God ;** 
j which, though it failed to convince either part}^ terminated in (wliat is not very usual with 
I disjaitants) mutual expressions of respect and good-will. In 1714 his first paper in the 
j “ ‘Spectator” appeared ; and in 1718 he published “ An Essay towards a Deinonstrtition of 
ihe Soul’s Immateriality.*' The eloquence lie displu^^ed in the pulpit excited great admiration 
iuiiong the Dissenters, and he received many invitations from populous and important places, 
which his love for retirement induced him to decline. He wisely abstained from participating 
m the disputes relative to the doctrine of the Trinity, which at that time engendered so much 
^“‘at and animosity among his brethren. 

Li 1723 he published ‘‘A Di%ours(; on Secret Prayer, in several Sermons;** a production 
^jgldy valuable for its powerful argument and persuasive energy. I'wo years after, oiT the 
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death of Mr. James, liis associate in the Academy, he undertook his duties as Divinity Tutor, { 
and succeeded to his pastoral charge at Fulwood, near Taunton. j 

Indefatigable both in public and in private, he continued to give the world Sermons, and j 
various other productions, all useful and meritorious, until the year 1736; when the loss of his- 
wife (who had lingered under a most distressing nervous disorder, attended with alienation of i 
mind), though borne with fortitude and r(?signation, deeply affected his healtli and spirits, j 
He survived her little more than a year, dying of fever on the 27th of February, 1737-8. 

His death was universally lamented by all who knew him ; and one of his congregation 
thus expressed himself. “ Our sorrow for Mr. Grove’s sickness was not like our concern tor 
; other friends when dying, whom we pity and lament; but a sorrow arising as from the 
I apprehension of the removal of one of the higher order of beings who hud coiuh'seeiuled 
to live on earth for a while to teach us the way to heaven, and was now^ about to n^turn | 
to his native place.^^ | 

Alexander Pote was born in L(ftibard-street, London, on May 2*2, 1688. His parents , 
were Roman Catholics : his father retired from his business of a Linen-drajun-, w itii a hn'tuiui 
of £20,000; his mother was the daughter of William Turner, Esq., of York. Two of her | 
brothers died in the service of Charles I., and a tliird was a General in the Spanish Arniy. | 
— To the high respectability of his fiimily connections he alludes complacency in the 
Prologue to his Satires — 

I ** of gentle blood (part »hed In honour'® cause,) 

! Each Parent sprung.” 

When eight years of age he was placed under the tuition of Taverner, a priest, who taught 
, him the rudiments of the Greek and Latin Languages at the same tmie. After having made 
considerable progress, he was sent to a Catholic Academy at Tw^ford, near Winchester; 
where, in consequence of his writing a lampoon on bis master, ho did not remain long, but j 
' was removed to a school near Hyde Park. By this time he had read w ith great delight I 

I ‘‘Ogilby's Homer,^^ and Sandys’s Ovid and, having acquired a partiality for theatrical | 

performances, had arranged a part of the Iliad” as a drama, and acted it in conjunction 
with his school-fellows. He was about twelve years old when his father left London, and 
took up his residence at Binfield, adjoining WY'ndsor Forest, taking Ids son witli him, for 
w'hom a second private tutor was procured. But Pope was soon sensible that his iniprovemeiit 
was by no means equal to his aspirations ; and, throwing off all restraint, be fornuMl for him- 
self a plan of study, and persevered in it witli great diligence. He read every book that i 
came in his way with avidity, particularly Poetry, and speedily became intimate with, und j 
capable of appreciating, the writings of the most eminent of his predec(!Ssors. He prefern^d ( 

j Dryden before all others, and made him his model ; and his enthusiastic admiration of him | 

was such that he persuaded a friend to take him to Button’s ('offee-house, that he might, 
j even though as a stranger, have the gratification of beholding that illustrious nuin. ‘‘ilow 
i proud,^^ it has been observed, ^^must Dryden have felt, could he have known the value of the 
homage thus paid him !” 

Destined to neither Trade nor Profession, Pope had now full opportunity of improving and 
maturing his genius, w'hich was already rapidly developing itself. He had, at twelve years 
of age, written An Ode to Solitude tw^o years afterwards he translated the first book of 
Statiuses ‘‘ Thebais,^^ and Ovid^s ‘‘ F2pistlc of Sappho to Pbaon and had modernised 
Chauceris ^‘January and May,” and the Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” These 
were followed by his Pastorals,” w'bich were not, however, published until 1709. His 
I “ Essay oil Criticism,” was written in 1700, and published in 1711: itwa.s advertised in | 

! No. 65 of the Spectator.” In 1712 he contributed to the ‘‘ Spectator” his magnificent | 

I Poem, “ The Messiah ;” which is, perbajw, the only instance that can be referred to wherein j 
i the sublimity of the Prophetic Writings has been heightened, rather than debased, by modern j 
I transfusion. The Elegy on the death of an Unfiirtunatc Lady,” is siiid to have originated i 
j m circumstances of deep interest to the Po(*t: — a lady nainediWitliinbury, amiable and beun- 
tifu!«ifc.,.feature, but, like himself, deformed in iierson, bad conceived a strong affection fur 
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him ; her Guardian, considering such an union degrading, forcibly carried her abro|id, and 
j placed her in a convent ; where, abandoning lierself to despair, she put an end to her life* 

; The “ Rape of the Lock,’^ in two cajitos, was published in 1711 ; it then possessed none of 
' that exqnjsite machinery which now adorns and constitutes it the most perfect and fascinating 
i of imaginative poems. In its original form, Addison dcclafed it to be ‘‘ Merum Sal and 
i strenuously endeavoured to deter Pope from running a risk of deteriorating its excellence by 
! introducing the Gabalisian Mythology of Sylphs and Gnomes. This advice Pope fortunately 
rejected ; and in 1712 the Poem was published iis it is now read and admired, astonishing and 
delighting the Public, and consumniatiiig the fame of the Autlmr fis one of the first Poets of 
this or any other country^ In the same year the “Temple of Fame/^ founded on Chaucer’s 
“ Vision,” was printed ; and soon after, “ Windsor Forest,” the first portion of which had 
I been written nine years previously. Pope also wrote several papers in the “Guardian;” the 
j most ingenious are those in which he draws, with inimitable gravity, an ironical comparison 
I between his own “ Pastorals,” and those of Ambrose Phillips. 8o well did he succeed in 
veiling his satire that Steele was deceived, and hesitated to give the papers insertion, out of 
tenderness to Pope hiinscdf, whom he judged hardly dealt by in them ; but Addison detected 
the real author and his aim, and published them. 

I The arbitrary seclusion of the heroine of his “Elegy” probably influenced Pope’s choice 
i of a subject in his “ Eloisa to Abelard however that may be, this Poem, in intense feeling 
and imj)ressive scenery, and in liighly- wrought contrast of voluptuous passion and super- 
stitious devotiou, stamls without a parallel ; and, when viewed at the same time with the 
j “ Hupe of the J^ock,” proves that, with equal power and grace, he could agitate and over- 
wliolm, or soothe and fascinate, the human mind, at his pleasure. Pope had now established 
I his reputation ; and, finding the allowance he received from his father inadequate to his ex- 
; penses, lie resolved to try to make his talents available likewise, for the establishment of his 
lortune. Ilis religion precluded him from every Civil employment ; and his father, with a 
Jacobinical distrust of the Government Securities, had been living on his principal, which was 
! rapidly decreasing. He probably, tluTefore, saw that, while yet in the zenith of his popularity, 

' it behoved him to make a grand effort to fix himself in independence ; and he succeeded. He 
i issued Proposals for a translation of the Iliad” of Homer, in six volumes, quarto, at six 
giiincas a copy, and obtained subscriptions for 650 copies, which Lintot the Bookseller dc- 
j livered at his own expense, and gave him £1200 additional for the copyright. By tliis 
arningcnicnt Pope cleared £5020. 4.*?., and very prudently invested the major part of it in 
the purchase of annuities, and the remainder in that of the since celebrated house at Twick- 
cnhairi ; to whicli he immediately removed, having persuaded his father to sell the property at 
Biiifield, and accompany him. The translation of the “Iliad” was begun in 1712 ; the first 
four books were publislied in 1715, and the work was completed in 1718. Dr. Johnson says, 
“ It is certiiinly the noblest version of poetry which the world has ever seen ; and its publica- 
lion must therefore be considered as one of the great events in the annals of learning.” 

Pope had entertained a sincere respect and friendship for Addison ; he had written the 
! Prologue” to his “ Cato ;” liad outrageously attacked! Dennis for his “ horse play” criticism 
j on that Tragedy ; and had made the “ Dialogue on Medals” the subject of a verj^ laudatorj’^ 
<‘|>istl(‘. Nevertlielcss, from the publication of the Proposals for the “ Iliad,” Addison appears 
I to have cherished a dislike to Pope, wliicli the latter soon became conscious of, and recipro- 

j catod ; and although Jervas the Painter, and Steele (who procured an interview between 

i them), exerted themselves to the utmost to effect a n'conciliation, all their einh'avours failed, 

! 5uid the parties separated in mutual disgust. Immediately after the appeanince of the first 

; volume of Pope’s “ Iliad,” a rival version of the first book was published with the name of 

j Hckell : this, concurrenl circumstances coiivinqed Pope was the work of Addison himself; and 
(according to Spence), finding tliat Phillips and Gildon were receiving encouragement and 
j reward from Addison, for disparaging and abusing him in the Coffee-houses, and in their 
^^ritings, he wrote to Addison, stating that lie was aware of his proceedings, and tliat, it he 
i retorted, he should, at the same time that he exposed his faults, fairly allow Ids good 

, enclosing him the first sketch of what has been called his Satire on Addison. It has 
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been much the fashion to exalt the character of Addison to the disadvantage of Pope, in this 
affair; but it is pretty clear that Addison was the aggressor in the first instance, and did not, 
throughout, evince the manly candour displayed by Pope ; and the sincerity of Pope^s con- 
viction that he had received unmerited ill-treatment is sufficiently proved by the pains he 
took in correcting and finishing the Verses, and his persisting in publishing them for his own 
vindication. 

In 1717 his father died, in his seventy-fifth year. — In 17*21 he published an edition of 
^‘Shakespeare,’^ which was attacked with insolent severity by Theobald, in his ‘‘Shakespeare 
Restored,” Shortly after tlie completion of the “ Iliad,” he undertook (assisted by Broome 
and Fenton) a translation of the “Odyssey,” of ^vhicll he turnislied twelve books, and realised 
a considerable sum, after paying his associates for their labours. In 1723 he api)oarcd before 
the House of Lortls at the trial of Atterbury, to give evidence as to the Bishop’s domestic life 
and occupations : and, about the same time, met with an accident which very nearly proved 
fatal; for, being overturned in a coach into the water, he was with much difficulty extri- 
cated by the driver, when at the point of suffocation. In 1727 he joined Swift in three 
volumes of “ Miscellanies,” in which he inserted tlie “ Memoirs of P. P., Parish Clerk,” in 
ridicule of “ Burnet’s History of his own Time ;” and “ The Art of Sinking in Poetry.” In 
17*28, he printed the “ Dunciad installing Theobald as tlie hero, and introduced the whole 
herd of critics and poetasters, who, through malevolence, or for hire, had for some years 
continued to exert themselves in depreciating and abusing him. This Poem, as might have 
been expected, engaged all tbe lovver grades of the library world in active hostility against 
him ; but, elated with the triumph he had achieved, he for a long time remained callous to 
their virulence. In 1731 appeared his poem on “ Taste,” and he incurred very general blame 
for his wanton and unprovoked attack upon the harmless foibles of the Duke of (djandos ; a 
nobleman of an upright character, and a most kind heart : he endeavoured to exciilj)ate him- 
self, but inefiectually ; and the odium of having causelessly given pain to a worthy man 
unfortunately still attaches to his memory. In the following year he lost his friend Gay ; and 
the year after that, his mother died, having attained to the great age of ninety-three. Dr. 
Johnson, in alluding to this event, says, “The filial piety of Pope was in the highest degree 
amiable and exemplary ; his parents had the happiness of living till he was at the summit of 
poetical reputation, till he was at ease in his fortune, and without a rival in his fame, and 
found no diminution of his respect and tenderness. Whatever was his pride, to them he was 
obedient ; and whatever was his irritability, to them he was gentle. Life has, among its 
soothing and quiet comforts, few things better to give than such a son.” 

He has, himself, beautifully commemorated his reverence and affection for his mother, in the 
Prologue to his “ Satires — 

“ Me, let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of icpoaing age. 

With lenient art* extend a mother's breath, 

Make langxior smile, and smooth the bed oi death. 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky." 

Between 1730 and 1740 he published two other “ Moral Essays,” “ Imitations of Horace,’^ 
a modernised version of the “Satires of Dr. Donne,” and the “Essay on Man:” he also 
gave to the world a quarto volume of letters between himself and some of his friends. It is 
supposed that he was anxious to introduce this Correspondence to the Public, and that he con- 
trived, j)y a manoeuvre, to place a portion of it in the hands of Curll the Bookseller, that his 
publishing it might afford a pretext for issuing a gemune edition. | 

In the composition of the “ Essay on Man,” his imperfect acquaintance with Theology and j 
Metaphysics had, unfortunately, thrown him under the guidance of Lord Bolingbroke ; a nuui j 
whom he highly esteemed, of great genius, learned and acute, but an Infidel. The consequence | 
was that, while intent upon inculcating religious and moral precepts, he was unwittingly j 
mulgating the dogmas of the Fatalist and the Theist. This^ brought upon him a severe casti- 
from Crousaz, a Swiss Professor of some note, who openly denounced the Poem 
tending to set aside lievelation, and to establish a system of Natural Religion, In the dileinini^ 
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in which Pope now found himself, Warburton (then just rising into notice,) voluntarily stepped 
forward as his champion, and published, in the “ Republic of Letters,’’ a Vindication of the 
Essay on Man.’' • 

This as^stance Pope very gratefully acknowledged ; he recommended Warburton to Mr. 
Murray, by whose influence ho was appointed preacluT at Lincoln’s Inn ; and, by his intro- 
duction to Mr. Allen, he iiiarried the niec(‘, and succeeded to the estate, of that gentleman. 
He also left Warburton the property of his Works, which Dr. Johnson estimates at £4000. 

About 1740 Pope printed the Memoirs of Scriblerus,” a fragment of a work originally 
projected by himself, Swift, and Arbiitlinot, which was never completed ; and in 1742 a new 
edition of the “ Diiiiciad,” enlarged by the addition of a fourth book. In this he attacked 
Colley Cibber most nnmerclfully, for no evident reason ; unless, as Dr. Johnson suggests, he 
thought that, in ridiculing the Laureate, he was bringing into eojiteinpt the bestowers of the 
laurel. Cibber, who had on several previous occasions inaTiil‘(?st(Ml great forbearance, now lost 
all patience ; he amused the town with a pampldet, in which he describes Pope as a Wit 
out of his senses and attributes his ill-will to his (Cibbers) having made a ludicrous allusion 
to the damnation of the larce of Three hours after Marriage,” while acting Bays in the 
Rehearsal ; and ascribes the authorship of the jnece to Pope. It is a pity that I’ope suffered 
his vexation to subdue his Ix^tter judgment : he should have remained silent. On tlie contrary, 
in 174»3, he dethroned Theobald, and constituted Cibber the liero of his Dunciad much 
to the deterioration of the l^oem, and certainly inconsistently witli fact, Cibber could not 
fairly he classed among the Dunces ; if, alternately he soared and grovelled in Tragedy, his 
Comedy is of very superior excellence, possessing wit, humour, tenderness, and elegance ; and, 
if his practice and habits were any thing but moral, his dramas (during a season of unre- 
fitrained licentiousness,) were strictly so : he seems to have been guided, in tliis repect, by the 
feeling he expressed to Mrs. Bracegirdle, the actress, who, upon enquiring of Iiiiii How it 
happened tliat his writings were so very moral, and his life so very immoral ?” received for 
answer, that ‘‘ Morality in the one wiis absolutely indispensable, but not exactly so in the 
other.” Cibber, who had declared his intention to have the last word,” quickly published 
another pamphlet, which is described by Richardson (the son of the Painter) as having 
I)erfectly agonised Pope. 

The health of Pope now began to fail, and he contented himself with occupying Ids time 
in the rcvisal of his Works for a collective Edition; in this he was assisted by Warburton. 
He lingered some mouths under an accumulation of infirmity and disease, and e.xpired on 
theOOth of May, 1744. 

If tills admirable Potjt may be considered fortunate in having Warburton for the original 
Editor of liis Works, he has been peculiarly unfortunate with respect to some who have suc- 
ceeded him : — a bevy of fifth-rate autliors also, anxious to reduce the standard of poetic 
excellence to their own level, have, of late years, done their utmost to cloud the lustre of his 
fame as a poet, and to depreciate his character as a man. Lord Byron, contemning the cant 
of criticism, and the paltry cavils of scandal, thus disposes of the one and the other : 

The attempt of the poetical populace of the present day to obtain an ostracism against 
Pope is as easily accounted for as the Athenians’ shell against Aristides ; they are tired of 
hearing him always called ‘ The Just.’ They are also fighting for life ; for, if he maintains 
his station, they will reach their own by falling. They have raised a Mosque by the side of 
a (rrecian Temple of the purest architecture : I have been amongst the builders of this ^ Babel,’ 
hut never amongst the envious destroyers of the Classic Temple of our predecessor. , I have 
loved and honoured the fame and name of that illustrious and unrivalled man, fur more than 
my own paltry renown, and Pie trashy jingle of the Cfowd of ‘schools’ and upstarts who 
pretend to rival, or even surpass, him. Sooner than a single leaf sliould be tom from his 
laurel, it were better that all which these men, and that I, as one of their set, have ever 
written, should 

‘ Line trur4c8, clothe •pice, or, flutterinf? in a row, 

Befringe the walla of Bedlam, or Soho.* 

* In society he seems to have be<iP as amiable as unassuming : he was adored by bis 
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friends : friends of tlie most opposite dispositions, and talents. By the old and wayiyard 
Wycherley, by the cynical Swift, the rough Atterbury, the gentle Spence, the stern Warbur- 
ton, the virtuous Berkeley, and the ^cankered Bolingbroke ’ ;--the soldier Peterborough, and 
the poet Gay ; the witty Congreve, and the laughing Rowe j the eccentric Cromwell, and the 
steady Bathurst, were all his associates.” 

Thomas Parneli. was born in Dublin, 1670. His father, a native of Cheshire, had 
retired to Ireland at tlie Restoration, wliere he purchased some considerable estates, which, 

I with his property in England, were inherited hy his son. At the age of thirteen Parnell entered 
I Dublin ("ollege, and took his degree of Master of Arts on the 9th of July, 1700. He was 
I ordained Deacon the same year, and, three ^ears after, entered into Priests^ orders : in 1705 he 
I was collated to the Archdeaconry of Clogher. lie married Miss Anne Minchin, a very beautiful 
1 and amiable lady, to whom he was most devotedly attaclied. Up to this period he had led a 
I very retired life, but he now began to make periodical visits to England, and quickly formed 
an intimacy with the first literary characters of the day; more particularly with Swift, Pope, 
Gay, and Arbuthnot. These, with himself, formed the Scriblerus Club ; to the “ Memoirs” 

! of which he contributed the “ Essay concerning the Origin of Sciences.” His politics had been 
j those of his father, who was a staunch Whig ; but his connection with Swift seems to have 
> wrought a change in his opinions, and he attached himself to the party of Oxford and Boling- 
broke. In 1711 his wife died, and he received a shock by the event which he never recovered; 

I his spirits, always unequal, sunk under a lasting depression : and, unable to raise them by 
1 mental effort, he desi>erately sought relief in intemperance, and plunged into excesses which 
brought him to a premature end. It is probable that he from time to time endeavoured to 
1 combat this infatuation, for, the year after his wife^s death, he wrote a poem on Queen Anne’s 
j Peace,” was carried to the Court, and introduced to the ministers by Swift, and succeeded in 
I gaining the esteem of Bolingbroke, and the ardent friendship of Harley. 

I The dissolution of the ministry on Queen Anne^s deatl), prevented Parnell from attaining 
preferment through that channel ; but Swift, having recommended him to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, his Grac6 bestowed on him a Prebend, and afterwards the vicarage of Finglass, worth 
about £400 per annum. He died at Chester, v.'hile on his way to Ireland, in July, 1718, in 
liis thirty-ninth year, and was buried in the Trinity Church of that oity. Parnell was en- 
, (leared to his friends by liisgenerous, afi’able, and kind disposition ; he displayed much eloquence 
in the pulpit, and became very popular iu London, where he frequently preached during his 
visits ; -and he holds a very respectable rank as a Poet, for his elegance, simplicity, and perspi- ! 
cuity. Little of his poetry was published during his life; but shortly after his death, Pope, , 
with friendly solicitude for his fame, made a careful selection of it*; which he dedicated, in u 
splendid copy of verses, to the Earl of Oxford. i 

PamclFs principal poems are, Hesiod, or the Rise of Woman,” An Allegory on Man,” j 
a “ Niglit-piece, on Death,” the ^‘Hymn to Contentment,” a “ Fairy Talc,” and the “Her- 
mit.” The two last are the most celebrated, and, in their several styles, ore altogether ad- 
niirable : he also translated the “Pervigilium Veneris” of Catullus^ and “The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice,” printed with Pope^s version of Homer. 

The prose of Parnell is not equal to his poetry. Pope complained that the “ Life of Homer,” 
which Parnell wrote for him, gave him more trouble in correction than composing an original 
one would have done. His classical learning, however, enabled him to render great assistance 
to Pope, who had a high opinion of his perfect knowledge of the Greek Language, and of his 
correct critical judgment.— His other prose works are, his “ Life of Zoilus,” a cutting satire 
on Dennis the critic ; and his papers in the “ Spectator” and “ Guardian.” 

Zachary Pearce, the son of a wealthy distiller, was born in Holborn, 1090. He was 
educated at Westminster, where he was chosen one of the Kiiig^s scholars, and was elected to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1710. In 1713 and 1714, ^vhile at the University, he wrote 
I in the Juardian” and “Spectator;” and in 1716 he acquired great reputation 

j andpowerful patronage by on edition of “ Cicero d® Orktore,” which he dedicated to Lord 
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j Chief Justice Parker ; through whose recommendation of him to Dr. Bentley, the Master of 
I Trinity College, he obtain(‘d a fellowship. 

I Pearce entered into Holy Orders in 1717, and became Lord Parker^s chaplain ; two years 
i after he was appointed to the rectory of Stapleford Abbots, p Essex, and in 1720 to that of 
j St. Bartholomew, by the Royal Exchange, London. Through the interest of his patron (then 
; Earl of Macclesfield) he was presented to St. Martin’s in the Fields, in 1723, and received the 
! (Ic'^ree of Doctor of Divinity in 1724. In 1739 he was made Dean of Winchester; in 1748 
1 Bishop of Bangor ; and in 1756 Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of Westminster. He had 
j held these dignities about seven years, when the pressure of age and infirmity induced him to 
' solicit permission to resign them ; but his application having been made through Lord Bath, 

I the jealousy of the ministers, who apprehended his Lordship had a successor ready to be nomi- 
i nated, embarrassed the King, and prevented him from allowing the see to be vacated. Five 
i years afterwards he was permitted to resign the Deanery. In 1773 he lost his wife, after an 
j union of fifty-two years : he survived her but a short time, dying on January 29, 1774, aged 
' ( ighty-four. 

j Resides his edition of ‘^Cicero de Oratore,’^ he published ^^An Account of Trinity College, 

I Cninbridge a “ Letter to the Clergy of the Church of England, on the occasion of the 
i Bisliop of Rochester’s commitment to the Tower an edition of ^‘Longinus an Essay 
on tin; Origin and progress of Temples,” printed with a ‘‘Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of St. Martin’s Church the “ Miracles of Jesus vindicated,” in answer to Woolston ; and 
“Two Letters against Dr. Cony(TS Middleton, relating to his attack on Waterland.” He 
also, in 1733, rescued the text of Milton from the absurdities of Bentley, in his “ Review of 
the Text of Paradise Lost,” which Dr. Newton characterises as “ a pattern to all future 
critics ; and in 1745 he published an edition of “Cicero de Olficiis.” 

I It is remarkable that Dr. Pearce is the only person from whom Johnson acknowledges 
! having received any assistance in the compilation of Ids Dictionary ; this assistance, however, 

I extended only to about twenty etymologies, which Pearce sent to him anonymously. The 
j Posthumous Works of Pearce were edited, in 1777, in two volumes 4to., by the Rev. Mr. 
j Derby, and dedicated to the King. The Dedication was written by Johnson, who retained a 
re^^pectful and grateful remembrance of the obligation, though a slight one, which Pearce had 
j conferred upon him. These volumes consist of “ A Commentary, with notes, on the four 
! Kvangelist«, and the Acts of the Apostles,” and “ A New Translation of St. Paul’s first 
j Kpistle to the Corinthians, and a paraphratse and notes.” Dr. Pearce was a profound scholar, 

I an acute and judicious critic, an amiable man, and a sincere Christian ; he lived respec^d and 
beloved ; and his life was as useful and os honourable as it was protracted. | 

Henry Mautyn was the son of Edward Martyn, Esq., of Melksham, Wilts. He was j 
bred to the Bar, but bad liealtli prevented his prosecuting his professional duties. In 1713 he j 
took a prominent part in writing “ The British Merchant, or Commerce preserved,” a paper ; 
opposing the ratification of the Treaty of Commerce made with France at the Peace of 
Utn^ebt ; being an answer to Daniel De Foe’s “ Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved.” The 
Treaty was rejected ; and Martyn was rewarded by being made Inspector General of the 
Customs. He died at Bhickheath, March 25, 1721, leaving one son, who was afterwards 
Secretary to the Commissioners of Excise. 

H is probable that Martyn contributed many papers to the “ Spectator,” although now 
only one is directly ascribed to him. Steele (Spectator, No. 555) places him at the head of 
bis correspondents, and pays him this very marked compliment. “The first I am going to 
name can hardly be mentioned in a list wherein he would not deserve the precedence.” We 
have no further record of Martyn, except the interesting portrait drawn of him by Steele in 
^0. 143, of the “Spectator.” — “Poor Cottilus (so named, it has been suppovsed, from his house 

Blackheath, which he termed his ^ Cot’), among so many real evils, a chronical distemper, 
^nd a narrow fortune, is never heal'd to complain. That equal spirit of his, which any man 
*n‘iy have, that, like him, will conquer pride, vanity, and aftectation, and follow natni^ 
to be broken, because it has no points to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but what 
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nature demands as necessary, if it is not tlie way to an estate, is tlie way to what men aim at 
9.11 estate. This temper will preserve health in the body as well as tranquillity in 
the mind. Cottilus sees the world in a hurry with •the same scorn that ^ sober person sees 
a man drunk.’' ^ 

John Byrom was the younger son of a Linen-draper at Kersall, near Manchester, and 
was born in 1691. He w'as sent to Merclmnt Taylors’ School, in London ; and, at the age of 
sixteen, being found qualified for the University, lie was admitted a pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He took Ids degree of Master of Arts, and in 1714 was elected Fellow, 
and became a great favourite with the master. Dr. Bentley. 

It wms in this year that lie began his contributions to the Spectator all compositions of 
decided merit : the most celebrated oi them is the pastoral poem of Colin to Phoebe,’' 
written, it is said, in compliment to Joanna, daughter of Dr. Bentley, which has maintained 
its popularity to the present day. Its eliect is, however, somewhat marred by the ludicrous 
air of some passages, which detract from the simplicity and elegance of the whole. In 1716 
he went to Montpelier for the benefit of his health, and resided there some time. On his 
return he began to practise as a physician in London j but he took no degree, and soon aban- 
doned the scheme, in consequence of his forming a strong attachment to his cousin, Elizabeth 
Byrom, who, with her sister, had come up from Manchester on some business of their father, 
Mr. Joseph Byrom. Byrom followed the lady on her return home, and married h( 3 r, in opposition 
to the will of her parents, who objected to the union on account of his straitened circumstances 
His uncle utterly discarded him : and Byrom, having expended all his little store, was 
thrown entirely upon liis own exertions for subsistence. He had, while at Cambridge, invented 
& new system oi Short Marid ^ and this be now began to teach in Manchester, with signal j 
success. Re-visiting Loudon, he also there m(it with great encouragement; and (liuving 
obtained a decided victory over a rival professor, named Weston, who had cballmiged him to i 
a trial of skill,) he soon was enabled to derive a very handsome income from liis nuTuerous 
pupils ; amongst whom was the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, and many other persons of 
rank and eminence. For several years he regularly pursued his avocations ; in London during 
the winter months, and during the summer in Manchester, where his wife and family con- 
tinued to reside. In 1723 he was admitted into the Royal Society iis a Fellow ; and No. 488 
of the Transactions contains a paper of liis writing, On the Elements of Short Hand. 

His elder brother dying about this time, without issue, Byrom succeeded to the family 
estate^nd was at once placed in ease and affluence. He fixed his residence in the country ; : 
and, from occasionally amusing himself in writing verses, the habit seems to Lave grown upon j 
him almost to a degree of mania ; every subject he took in hand, whether tragic, comic, reli- i 
gious, antiquarian, controversial, moral, or literary, was dealt with in rhyme ; the general 
quality of which may be estimated by Mr. Pegge’s remark upon Byrom's Metrical Challenge, 
respecting the identity of St. CLjorge of Cappadocia with the patron of the Order of the 
Garter. “ My late worthy friend, Mr. Byrom, has dedivered his sentiments on this subject in . 
a metrical garb ; for, I presume, we can scarcel}'^ call it a poetical one." 

Of his pieces, the best are his poems on ‘‘ Enthusiasm," and on the •• Immortality of the 
Soul;" his “Careless Content," and the popular tale of “ The Three Black Crows." He 
died September 28th, 1763, in the 72nd year of his age, having lived in general estimation as 
a man of respectable talents, and great industry : humane, virtuous, and devout. 

« 

Jonathan Swift (the posthumous son of Jonathan Swift, an Attorney, and Steward to 
the Society of King's Inns, Dublin,) was bom in tliat city on November 30, 1667. His 
grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, had suffered se- 
verely in his fortune by his adherence to Charles I., and left a family of twelve or thirteen 
children very slenderly provided for. Four of his sons settled in Ireland ; the eldest of whom, 
Godwin (Attorney General for the Palatinate of Tipperary), for some years supplied tlie 
rMns of subsistence to the widow and orphan children of his brother. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that tliig was not done very graciously ; for Swift seems to have entertained little respect 
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for his memory : wliile, on the contrary, he always spoke in terms of reverence and affection 
of his uncle Dryden Swift ; who, after Godwin’s death, took upon himself the inaiiiteiiajice 
of the destitute family. * 

When years old, Swift was sent to the school of Kilk^htifr ; and, when fourteen, was 
admitted a Pensioner into Trinity Collej^e, Dublin. Flis studies and pursuits were not of a 
kind suited to forward his views of advancement in tJiis seat of learning ; he had conceived a 
strong dislike to Logic, and entirely disregarded it, althoiigli it was at that time deemed of 
paramount importance : and this, together with his irregularities and insubordination, threw 
great difficulty in the way of hia obtiiining a Bachelor’s degree, which was at last conferred 
by a Special Grace. The disgrace he had thus incurred seems to have only tended to exas- 
perate and render him callous : for, in March, 10R6, he was publicly admonished for notorious 
neglect of his duties, and in NovcinhdF, 1688, he was suspended for insolent conduct to the 
Junior Dean, and for exciting dissension in the College. 

In 1688 lie quitted Dublin ; and, comuig over to England, visited his mother, who was 
then residing in Leicestershire. By her advice he addressed himself to Sir William Temple 
(whose wife was related to the family), and succeeded in obtaining his patronage ; the imme- 
diate advantage of which was the opportunity it afforded him of prosecuting his studies upon 
a scale which he seems to have adopted as a penance for his previous dereliction of duty. His 
application now was most intense and severe, and the extensive knowledge he thus acquired 
soon raised him in the estimation, and gained him the confidence, of his patron. He was 
admitted to the private interviews of King William and Temple, when the former honoured 
Moor Park with his presence ; and frequently, when Sir William happened to be confined by 
the gout, was deputed to attend his Majesty in his walks about the grounds. It was on these 
occasions that the King taught Swift the Dutch method of cutting asparagus, and (Swift, 
probably, having hinted at his precarious circumstances,) offered to make him a Captain of 
Horse. Swift’s hopes and expectations, however, were fixed upon Church preferment ; and 
in 1692 he went to Oxford to take his degree of Master of Arts, and met with a reception 
there which highly gratified him. 

It is possible that Sir William Temple, anxious to retain Swift about him, thought to accom- 
plish his aim by keeping him in a state of dependence : but it is certain that Swift became 
impatient, and when, after frequent application and remonstrance, he was at last offered a 
situation in the Irish Rolls of about £100 a year, he rejected it with disdain, and immediately 
(juitted Moor Pork for Ireland, with the intention of taking Holy Orders. To this end, a 
reference to Temple, as to his conduct, was necessary ; and it has been thought that Sk Wil- 
liam, feeling that he had dealt ungenerously by him, in addition to the usual testimonial, for- 
warded some direct recommendations j for Swift obtained Deacons’ Orders in October, 1694, 
Priests’ Orders in January, 1695, and, immediately afterwards, the Prebend of Kilroot, worth 
about £100 a year. He was scarcely settled, when he received an invitation from Temple to 
return to him : he did re^jrn ; and was thenceforth treated, not as the needy dependent, but 
I as tlje respected and confidential friend. Four years passed in an uninterrupted intercourse of 
esU*em and friendship between them, when the death of Temple, in January, 1698-9, threw 
^wift upon the wori^, to gain by his own energies the provision which patronage had failed to 
bestow on him. He edited the literary remains of Temple, and dedicated them to the King, 
t‘<'uiinding him at the same time, by a petition, of a promise he had miule him of a Prebend at 
f anterbury or Westminster: but his efforts were unavailing, and ho relinquished his attend- 
ance upon tile Court in disgust. Further disappointments awaited him : Lord Berkeley (one 
nl the Lords Justices of Ireland) had invited him to become his Secretary and Chaplain, and 
he had accepted the invitation ; but was quickly superseded in the former office by a Mr. 
l^nshe, who procured it for himself. Lord Berkeley, by way of amends, promised him 
Jhe first living of value that should be at his disposal ; hut, when the Deanery of Derry 
iccame vacant. Swift found that Mr. Bushe had again forestalled him, and that he could only 
n tain it by the payment of £10(|) to Bushe. His anger towards both the Judge and his 
^ ccretary was extreme : he instantly threw up his Chaplainship, and took his leave of 
lese words : God confound you both for a couple of scoundrels.” Lord Berkeley soon 
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became apprehensive of the consequences which arise from the hatred and scorn of a 

man like Swift, who, from time to time, continued to attack liini with all the bitterness of 
satire ; and he endeavoured to pacify him by presenting him with the Rectory of Agher, and 
the Vicarages of Laracor aBd jtlathbiggan. In 1700 the Prebend of Dunlavin was added to 
these, and the whole produced an income of £400 per annum. Having taken possession of 
his living at Laracor, he was at great pains in repairing and improving the Vicarage house 
and grounds ; he added nineteen acres to the (jlebo, and purchased the Tithes of Effemock, 
with which he endowed the living. But Swift was not long to remain in inactive obscurity : 
the impeachment of Lords Somers, Oxford, and others, on account of the Partition Treaty, 
induced him to come forward as a political writer, in A Discourse upon the Dissensions be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome.^' The pamphlet excited much atten- 
tion ; and Somei’s, Halifax, and Sunderland took him St once into familiarity and confidence. 
He now made frequent journeys to London, associated with the Wits at Button’s Coffee-house, 
and formed an intimacy and friendship with several of them, more particularly with Addison, 
Steele, and Arbuthuot. His celebrity was greatly enhanced by the publication, in 10b 1, of 
the “ Tale of a Tub which, although he never openly acknowledged it, was by general 
consent attributed to him. 

In the summer of 1700, wearied wdth attendance upon the Ministry, having been alternately 
flattered by the prospect of promotion, and irritated and disgusted by neglect and disappoint- 
ment, he quitted London, and resumed his retirement at Laracor. In 1710 he was united with 
the Bishops of Ossory and Killaloe, in a Commission from the Prelates of Ireland, to prose- 
cute their suit for a remission of the first-fruits and twentieths. On this visit he separated 
entirely from the Whigs, and manifested in the strongest manner his contempt and hatred of ■ 
their leaders, Somers and Godolphin, for having insolently considered his services sufficiently | 
requited by mere civilities. By his own avowal, he had been a Whig in general politics only ; i 
in what related to the dignity and influence of the Church, the points nearest his heart, he 
had always sided with the Tories : and now, aggravated as he was by the neglect and ingrati- 
tude of the opposite party, it is not surprising that he at once threw himself into rludr arms. 
Harley, who, smarting under similar ill-treatment, had made head against the Wliigs, ami 
succeeded in driving them from power, was aware of the value of such an adherent as Swift: 
he and his colleague, Bolingbroke, received him most cordially, and ho at once became their 
associate and counsellor. Swift, already in much esteem as a political writer, brought iuto 
action the whole artillery of his eloquence, wit, and sarcasm, in aid of his new patrons : he 
wrote a large portion of the Examiner” (of which he undertook the Editorship), and pnb- 
blished numerous poems, papers, and pamplilets. The most remarkable of these last were the 
^‘Conduct of the Allies” (of which 11,000 copies were sold in less than a month), and the 

Public Spirit of the Whigs,” which gave such offence to the Scotch that, through the inter- 
ference of the Lords, a proclamation was issued, offering £300 reward, for the discovery of 
the author. Notwithstanding his important and influential position, Swift received no recom- 
pense until April, 1713, when he was promoted to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

He had scarcely taken possession of his new dignity, when he was re-called from Ireland, 
for the purpose of allaying the dissensions which had arisen between Harley and Bolingbroke; 
his efforts to effect a reconciliation failed ; and he retired into Berkshire, where he wrote 

Some Free Thoughts upon the present State of Affairs and shortly after, the death of 
Queen Anne deprived his friends of their power, and him of his political influence. Ho 
immediately quitted England ; and, during six years, continued in retirement and 
comparative obscurity. 

In 1720 he published ** A Proposal for the universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” in which 
he sought to persuade his countrymen to reject English manufactures, and to wear none but 
their own. The pamphlet created a great sensation, and the Printer was prosecuted : the 
Jury having declared him N^ot Guilty ^ were detained eleven hours, and sent out of court to 
re-consider their verdict nine times; and at last left the que^4ion undecided by giving a Sp^cud 
}^dict. The further trial, after repeated delays, was set aside by a Noli Prosequi ,* and 
Swiit may be said to have o|)tamed a complete victory. This he followed up by persecutiois' 
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wUh unremitting zeal the Lord Chief Justice Wliitsheud, and Judge Boate, by Epigrams, 
Luinpoons, and Satires, until they became the objects of universal scorn and disgust. But the 
})Oi)ularity he thus obtained in Ireland \Ta8 trifling comj)ared with that which attended the 
publication of tiie “ Drapier’s Letters,'^ four years afterwards. | One William Wood had ob- 
tained a patent for coining half-pence for Ireland, to the amount of 108,000 : Swift, indignant 
ut. the iniquity ^-f the scheme, drew up, in the mime of tlie Irisli people, a petition against it; 
and, by way of strengthening the appeal, published a series of Letters, w'ith the signature of 
3/. li. Drapier. Their effect was instantaneous ; the nation became excited and clamorous, 
and the whole population formed tlie steady resolution never to receive a single piece of 
Wood’s coin. The Printer of tlie “ Letters” was imprisoned ; but the Grand Jury refused to 
find an indictment, and a reward of £300 was offered in vain for the discovery of the author. 
The result was, the patent was annulled, the coin withdrawn, and Swift constituted the Idol 
and the Oracle of his country, to the hour of his- death. With respect to the merit of the 
“ DrapiePs Letters,” it will suffice to ijuote the opinion of Isaac Hawkins Browne, w ho desig- 
nates them “the most perfect pieces of oratory ever composed since the days of Demosthenes.” 

Having achieved this triuin])h over AVood and his haif-pcncc, Swift retired to Quilca, a 
country house, belonging to his friend Dr. Sheridan, and for some time amused him in project- 
ing and executing alterations and improvements th(‘re, and also in finishing and revising 
“ Gulliver’s Travels.” In 1720 he went to England, where he wms received with open arms 
I by Bolingbroke, Bathurst, Arbuthnot, Gay, ami Pope. He took up his abode at the house 
of tlie latter, and assigned to him the task of selecting and arranging the materials for three 
volumes of Miscellanies, their joint production. During this visit lie waited upon Sir Robert 
Walpole, with a view to interest him in the cause of Ireland ; and (it has b(*en said) to endea- 
vour to obtain for himself Church preferment iii England: but Walpole hud been jireposscesed 
Jigainst him and Ids view s of Irish affairs by the representations of Archbishop Boulter, and 
rhey parUnl with cool civility, no point being gained by either party in the conference. 

In August, Swift returned to Dublin, where his arrival w'os celebrated witli tlie most public 
iltiuoiistratioiis of joy and respect; and in November, the “Travels of Gulliver” were pub- 
lidied anonymously in London. This celebrated work immediately engrossed the attention of 
the whole kingdom : it was read, admired, and discussed, by all ranks. “ It offered,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “personal and political satire to the readers in high life, low and coarse incident 
to the vulgar, marvels to the romantic, wit to the young and lively, lessons of morality and 
policy to the grave, and maxims of deep and bitter misanthropy to neglected age, and 
disappointed ambition.” 

In 1727 Sw ift visited England for the last time, and spent the summer among his early 
ftieiids. His hopes of preferment, and his prospects of reviving political influence, were now 
at ail end ; and when he returned to what he always considered his land of exile, to his dis- 
content and chagrin was added severe affliction, by the death of tlie being to wdiom he was 
most attached. His Iiealth became affected, and his temper more than ever unequal and 
uiorose ; he rallied occasionally, and from time to time gratified the animosity he cherished 
against Queen Caroline and Walpole, by attacking them, and their favourites and dependants, 
'' 'di the same wit and irony that distinguished his better days. At length, the disorders under 
which he had suffered at intervals all his life obtained the mastery, and he sunk into a state 
ci mental aberration, pitiable in any point of tiew, but most awful when contrasted with tlie 
ijrilliaiit genius and unusual powers which had originally adorned his comprehensive mind, 
rie died on the 29th of October, 1746, in his 78th year. , 

Gie domestic history of Swift has been tlie subject of inneh discussion, from the extraordi- 
nary circumstances attending his connection with Mrs. Esther Johnson, celebrated in his 
writings under the name of Stella, She was the daughter of Sir William Temple’s Steward, 
and was about fourteen years old w'heii Swift undertook the office of her preceptor. At Sir 
'' illmin’s death she resided for some time with Mrs. Dingley, a relation of the Temple family, 
when Swift settled at Lurucx)r| accepted liis invitation to fix her abode at Trim, a village 
*n the vicinity of his living. She was then eighteen, of gniat personal attractions, and f(‘> 
vcntly attached to him, no doubt anticipated the speedy eoiisun^nation of her w ishes. But 
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Swifl, who could not be unconscious of the feelings he had excited, adapted his whole conduct 
towards her strictly to the character of a friend, and never met her but in the presence of a 
third person. When he left home for any time, sin; rfind her companion resided at his house, 
resuming their own lodgings iihmediately on his return. In this manner passed eight years, 
in the course of which her auection seemed gradually to increase, and she refused a very 
eligible offer ol marriage from a Mr. Tisdal. When Swift went to London, in SepteniluT 
1710, he was almost agonised at leaving her, and kept, during Ijis absence, a Journal ad 
dressed to her, which fully evinces how completelj'^ she swayed evc'ry f(.‘ellng of his heart. 
Nevertheless, an event took jdace which was every way calculated to distress her, and bring 
into question the sincerity of Iiis professions. In London, Swift became acquainted with a 
widow lady, named Vaiihoinrigli, whose eldest daughter interesting him greatly by her temper 
and manners, lie offered his assistance in completing her education. The progress of his j 
pupil was astonishing : but at the end of two years. Swift was thrown into the greatest 
embarrassment, by her openly declaring her love for him, and demanding a return. 

He was at this time in his 47tli year, and it is to be lamented that he sudered his vanity to 
overcome his sense of propriety, and encouraged hopes which he never intended to realise. 

\ anessa (as he called her) was not of the gentle and patient temper of Stella : — when Swift i 
returned to Ireland, on the Queen’s death, she followed him, contrary to his wish ; and tlieir ‘ 
meetings (allowed by all to have been perfectly platonic) caused Stella a jealousy, which | 
brought on severe indisposition. Swift, to soothe her and satisfy her scruples, agreed to marry ‘ 
her, on the condition of their living separately, as heretofore ; and they were privahdy mar- j 
ried (the ceremony being performed in the garden of the Deanery) by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of I 
Clogher, in 1710. After this he would willingly have estranged himself from Vanessa, but 
found it impracticable. She, having some suspicion of the real fact, wrote to Mrs. Johnson, J 
and the answer she received, together with Swift’s resentment upon discovering her proceed- j 
iiig, threw her into a fever which terminated her existence in 1723. Her scarcely less unfor- 
tunate; rival did not survive her many years ; her spirits and her frame, blighted and wasted, 
by hope deferred,’’ and bitter disappointment, she died prematurely in 1728. 

The conduct of Swift towards these ill-fated women, however it may be accounted for, or j 
extenuated, will always remain a blot upon his memory : in spite of the most diligent research, | 
a mystery still envelopes it, which physical and philosophical attempts at explanation have 
failed to disperse. In all other relations, Swift appears to have been a worthy and estimable 
man. His works (the enuraenition of winch would carry us beyond our prescribed bounds) 
are all examples of great ingenuity, and intellectual power : of his poems, “ Cadenus and 
\ anessa, Baucis and Philemon,” and his ^Minitations of Horace,” are of the highest 
order ; and the “ Tale of a Tub,” the Drapier’s Letters,” and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” have 
conferred immortality on his name by merit peculiar to themselves. 

Philip Yorke, Earl of Ilardwicke, was bom at Dover, in 1690. He was educated under 
Mr. Morland, of Bethnal Green, entered of the Middle Temple, and was called to the Bar in 
1714. In 1718 he was returned Mcuiibcr of Parliament for Lewes; and the following year 
was appointed Solicitor General. In 1723 he heeaine Attorney General, and in 1733 Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, shortly after which he received the title of Baron Ilard- 
wicke. He succeeded Lord Talbot in 173(5 Lord High Chancellor; and finally, in 1754, 
was created Earl of Ilardwicke. He has transmitted to posterity an unblemished name as a I 
Lawyer, a Judge, and a Statesman. In private life he was benevolent and pious ; and his I 
I gentle and engaging manners gained him the affection, as his public virtues secured him the 
ob'cin, of all who knew him. As an orator, he was clear, graceful, and impressive : cogent 
ill argument, and perspicuous in arrangement. After suffering severely for some months from 
dysentery, he died, at the age of seventy-three, on the 6th of March, 1764. 

! Thomas Tickell, son of the Rev. Richard Tickell, V^jear of Bridekirk, near Carlisle- 
wfts bom in 1680. He entered Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1701, was made Master of Ar^ 

U) 1708, and chosen Fellow two years afUirwards. A copy of verses in praise of the Opera oi I 
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“ Rosamond/’ introduced liim to tlie notice of Addison, and a sincere and la^Jing friendship 
between them was the result. Whilst the ncgociations which preceded the Peace of Utrecht 
were yet pending, Tickell published his poem “ On the Prospect of lV‘ace,^^ with the view to 
reconcile the nation to the sacrifice of some imin<?diate advantiigcs rather than continue the 
war. It sold rapidly, reaching in a very short time a sixth ed/tion ; and Addison, who, with 
the Whigs, was strongly opposed to such a measure, however he might disapprove of the sub- 
jf'ct of the Poem, was generous enough to give higli praise to it as a composition, in the 
‘^Spectator.” Tickell afterwards wrote a poem addressed “To the supposed Author of the 
Spectator,” and another, on the arrival of George I., entitled the “ Royal Progress.” He had 
also previously, attacked the Chevalier and his adherents, in a political piece called “An 
Epistle to a Gtmtleman at Avignon,” which was much read, and which tended to mark him 
out for favour on the accession of the House of Hanover. 

When Addison went to Ireland as Secretary to the Earl of Sunderland, ho took Tickell 
with him as an assistant in his official duties; and on his becoming Secretary of State in 1717, 
lie made his friend Under Secretary. Upon the death of Addison, in 1719, Tickell edited his 
Collected Works, and ])re fixed to them an 1‘fiegy to the memory of his patron, of pre-eminent 
Imuiity and pathos. In 1725, Tickell was made Secretary to the Lords J iistices of Ireland, 
and the following year he married, in Dublin. 

* He held his official appointment until Ins death, which took place at Bath, in April, 1740. 
ni‘sid(‘s the pieces already noticed, ho wrote some “ Verses on Cato,” an “ Imitation of the 
Prophecy of Ncrcus,” “Kensington Garden,” and a very jiathetie ballad, “Colin and Lucy.” 
He was idso (nominally) the author of a translation of the first Book of the “ Iliad,” pub- 
iidjed in opposition to Pope’s, and a coiitrilmtor to the “Guardian.” He was an elegant, if 
lint a powerful, writer; an amiable man, convivial but moderate; spirited in his conversation, 
Hiul of a kind and affectionate heart. 

Amuiiosf. Philips was descended from a respectable family in Leicestershire. While at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, he published his “Six Pastorals,” which were very popular; 
and, it is supposed, caused some little jealousy to Pope. The style of them, however it might 
approach the true Doric, was, unluckily, very apt for ludicrous associations, and Pope exerted 
all his wit and irony to hold them up to ridicule : this he accomplished effectually in the 
” Guardian.” ''J'hc attack greatly irritated Philips, and he sought revenge in insult, by sus- 
jw udiiig a rod over the seat which Pope usually occupied at Button’s Cofiee-house. Pope 
lulled not to retaliate; and, in the “ Prologue” to his Satires, describes Philips as — 

“ Tlic Bard whom pilfer’d Pjwtorals renown, 

Who turns a Persian Tale for half-a-erown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And strains, from hard-bound brains, eiKht lines a year.'* 

And Swift fixed upon him the nick-name of “ Namby pamby,” in allusion to his numerous 
short-line verses. Upon Philips leaving the University, he became intimate with Addison 
and Steele, and he printed, in the “ Tatler,” a “ Poetical I.etter from Copenhagen ;” a piece 
of sterling merit, which extorted praise even from Pope. It is likely that at this period his 
circumstances were rather precarious, since he undertook, for Tonson, a translation of the 

Persian Tales” from the French, at (it is said) a very low price. His Tragedy, “ The Dis- 
Iressed Mother,” (partly a translation of Hacme’s “ Aiidronnupio,”) brought liim into much 
uotiee : Steele had higldy extolled it in the “Spectator” (No. 290) before it appeared ; and 
Addison afterwards (in No. 3135) carried Sir Roger de Coverlcy to its representation. Philips 
produced two other Tragedies, “ The Briton,” and “ Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,” wddeh 
exeitc’d little attention, and are now forgotten. Although from his zealous support of the 
^Vliigs, ho was justified in anticipating a suitable rew’ard upon tlu; accession of George I., and 
hu(l been greatly disappointed by obtaining merely the insignificant situations of Justice of 
Peuce, and Commissioner of Lotteries, he did not relax in his exertions, but commenced 
the “ JVoo-thinker,” in which Iwiliad, for one of his co-adjutors, Dr. Boulter, then minister 
parish chunh in Southwark. This CTrcuinstanee established his fortune. Dr. Boult«ii», 
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on his elevatio^ to the see of Armagh, took his former associate with him to Ireland, as liis 
Secretary, and obtained for him a scat in the House of Commons. In 1726 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Lord Cl^ancellor, and in 1733 he became a Judge of the Prerogative Court. 
Philips continued in Ireland until 1748, when, desirous of spending the remainder of his days 
in England, he purchased an aimuity of £40(), and returned to London. He had just completed 
a re-publication of his Poems, when he was seized w-ith paralysis, and died June 18, 1749, in 
his seventy-eighth year. Phili[)S is reporhid to have been a worthy man, but ludicrously 
soloniii in denieuriour, and grandilocpient in his conversation. Of his productions, the 
** \\’^inter Scene, above noticed, the Hymn to Venus, and the Fragment of Sappho/' 
are, perhaps, all that can be considered above mediocrity. 

Laurence Eusden, son of Dr. Eusdon, Rector of Spalsworth^ Yorkshire, was educated 
at Trinity (h)llege, (himbridgc, where he took orders, and was ap])ointed Chaplain to Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. He gained the patronage of Lord Halifax, by a Latin Version of his 
Lordship’s Poem “ On the Battle of the Boyne,” and he appears to have been anxious to 
prove himself worthy of it. He contributed to both the “ Spectator” and the “ Guardian,” 
wrote some verses in commendation of Addison's Cato,” and an Epithalaminm on the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Newcastle with Lady Henrietta Godolphin. This last no doubt procured 
for him the Lanreateship, which the Duke (then Lord Chamberlain) gave him on the death 
of Rowe, in 1718. 

Little has been preserved, concerning Eusden, beyond the numerous satirical allusions to his 
office, to be found in the writings of the day : with him the title of J^oel Liinreate began to 
fall into discsteem ; nor have the unquestionable talents of some who succeeded him tended 
( materially to retrieve it. The eminent man * who at present holds the appointment, has, how^- 
j ever, by divesting it of tlie degrading reiteration of adulatory Birth-day Odes, not only viii- 
I dicated the independence and dignity of his own literary fame, but has established a fouuda- 
1 tion for future respectability to his successors. 

I Eusden died at Coningsby, in Lincolnshire (of which place he was Rector), in September, 
j 1730, his faculties and health falling a sacrifice to the pernicious habit of intoxication. His 
j poems, a few of which arc printed in Nicholla’s Collection, are not calculated to arrest atten- 
t tion : his Versions of Claudian, in the Spectator/' are his happiest efforts. 
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William Fleetwood was bom in 1656. He was educated at Eton school, and elected 
to King’s College, Cambridge. Having taken orders, ho was appointed Chaplain to King 
William and Queen Mary, and became Fellow of Eton College, and Rector of St. Aus^n's, 
London. He was subsequently chosen Lecturer of St. Diinstan’s, Fleet-street, and nomimitetl 
a Canon of Windsor. Desirous of literary leisure, he resigned his living and lectureship in 
1705, and retired to a small rectory near Eton, where he engaged deeply in the study of His- 
tory and Antiquities. From this he was unexpectedly called, by Queen Anne nominating 
him to the see of St. Asaph ; and, on the accession of George I., his attachment to the cause 
of Libcjrty, and the Protestant Religion, was rewarded by the valuable bishopric of Ely. 
During his whole career, his labours were unremitted ; forty-two of his publications are 
noticed in the JBiographia BritannicUy comprising Antiquities, History, and Theology : in all 
of wliich are displayed profound classical learning, judicious and acute criticism, and exten- 
sive acquaintance with Historical and Ecclesiastical Antiquities. — When his friends, the 
Whigs, went out of office in 1710, lie openly avowed his dislike of the measures of the Tories, 
by publishing a “ Fast Sermon,” containing severe reprobation of their conduct ; and in 1712 
he published four other sermons, On the deaths of. Queen Mary, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and King William, and on the Qinjen's (Anne's) Accession, with a Preface." The Sermons 
had been previously preached with much approbation, and were not assailable ; but the Pre- 
face was condemned by the House of Commons, to be burnt by the coinmori hangman. 

This injudicious proc(‘eding only made the Work more pojular ; Steele printed the Preface 
in the ‘‘Spectator;” and, as the Bishop rcniarke#, “conveyed about 14,000 of them inm 
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people’s hands that would otherwise never have seen or heard of it/^ This Preface, with j 
gome introductory observations by Steele, form No. 384 : — -“The paper Avas not published | 
until 12 o’clock, that it might come ou^ precisely at the hour ^of the Queen’s breakfast, and 
that no time might be left for deliberating about serving it lup with tliat meal as usual.” — 
Uisliop Fleetwood died at Tottenham, in 1723, aged 67. ^ 

His biographer (Morgan) says, “ His various merits entitle him to the character of a great 
and good man: as a Prelate, he did. honour to his station, by his dignified and prudent de- 
portment : to the poor and necessitous he was a generous benefactor, and was a liberal encou- 
ruger of every truly charitable design. To the interests of Civil and Religio^is Liljerty be 
was ardently attached. He was modest, humble, uncensorious, and calm and meek in his 
temper; but at the same time possessed a degree of cool and sedate courage, which he did not 
jail to exhibit on proper occasions : and, to crown the whole, he was a bright pattern of 
iuuocence of life, iutegrit’j^ of heart, and sanctity of manners.” 

John Henley was born in 1002, at Melton Mowbray, of which parish his father was 
Vicar. Having prosecuted his studies very zealously at Cambridge, he returned to his native 
town, and became assistant, and afterwards master, of the school there, w'hich he conducted 
witli great credit. Having taken his degree of Master of Arts, and obtained Priests’ Orders, 
he for some time officiated as curate at Melton ; until an uncoutrolable desire for celebrity in- 
duced him to visit the metropolis. In London he published some Translations from Pliny^ 
Vertoty and Montfaucon ; and was presented by the Earl of Macclesficdd with a Benefice of 
£80 a year. He also had a Lectureship in the city ; acquired much popularity as a preacher; 
assisted Dr. BurKCough, afterwards Bibhop of Limerick, in his duties ; and became Chaplain to 
Lord i\l()l(‘swx)rth. Disappointed in some expectotions which he had formed of advancement, 
he threw up liis benefice and lectureshiiL and opened an Oratory in Portsmouth-street, Lin- 
i coin’s lull Fields ; where, on Sundays (according to his own account) he preached on Theo- 
I logy, and on Wednesdays on all other Sciences ; his audience paying one shilling each for 
j admission, llis orations soon degenerated into ribaldry, buffoonery, and blasphemy, and lie 
I resorted to the meanest and most fraudulent expedients to obtain a maintenance. On one occa- 
I sion, it is said, he collected a numerous congregation of Shoe-makers, by advertising that be 
j Would shew them liow to make a pair of shoes in a few minutes ; and this he did by cutting 
I od the tops of a pair of boots. Hogarth caricatured Iiim ; and the celebrated George Alex- 
undor Steevons was a constant visitor at his chapel for the purpose of giving him annoyance. 
Pope has damned him to everlasting fame” in his “ Diinciad — 

Imbrown’d with native bronr.e, lo I Henley stands* 

Tuning Iuh voice, and balancing his hands. 

How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue? 

How sweet the periods ; neither said nor sung ! 

Still break rhe benches, Henley ! with thy strain, 

While Slterlock, Hare, and Gibson preach in j^ain. 

Oh ! great f-estorer of the good old Stage, 

ITcaclier at once, and Zany of the Age ! 

Oh ! worthy thou of Egypt’s wise abodes ! 

A decent Friest, where Monkeys were the Oods.** 

He died October 14, 1750, an object of universal contempt. The promise of his early days 
quickly faded : while at Melton, be wrote a poem entitled “ Esther,” and commenced what 
lie permed his Universal Grammar of which he completed ten languages, with a ‘‘ proper 
introduction to every tongue.” While at Cambridge be sent tw’o Letters to the “ Spectator 
and, towards the close of his career, w as author of a political paper of most venal and worth- 
less character, called “ The Hyp Doctor.” 

James Heywood was a wholesale Linen-draper on Fish-street Hill, and a man of high 
respectiiljility in the city of London. He paid the customary fine of £o(K) upon declining the | 
office of Alderman of Aldgute Ward, to which he was elected ; and% having lived in the enjoy- j 
nieiit of his faculties and liealtli till his ninetieth year, died at hm luase in Austin Friars, 

-luly, 1776. 
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Mr. Heywood was in the early part of his life a great politician, and contracted a habit, 
singularly inconvenient to piirsons in discourse with him, for which he is commemorated with 
much humour by Steele, in the “ Guardian/* 

There is a silly habit amonl^ many of our minor orators, who display their eloquence in 
the several Coffee-l^ouses, to the no small annoyance of considerable numbers of her Majesty’s 
spruce and loving subjects ; and that is a humour they liavo got of twisting olf your buttons. 
These ingenious gentlemen arc not able to. advance three words until they have got fast hold 
ot one ol your buttons ; but as soon as they have procured such an excellent handle for dis- 
course, they will indeed proceed with great (‘locution. I know not how well some may hav(i 
escaped, but for my part 1 have often met with them to my cost ; having, I believe, within 
these three years last past been argued out of several dozens, insomuch that I have for sonu; 
time ordered my Tailor to bring me home with every suit a dozen^at least, of spare ones, to 
supply the place of such as from time to time are detached, as au help to discourse, by tin* 
vehement gentlemen before mentioned. I remember upon the news of Dunkirk’s being d(*- 
livered into our bands, a brisk little fellow, a politician and an able engineer, had got into tin? 
middle of Button’s Coffee-house, and was fortifying Graveling for the service of the most 
Christian King with all imaginable oxpediti(m. The work was carried on with such success 
that, in*less than a quarter of an hour’s time, he had made it almost impregnable ; and, in the j 
opinion of several worthy citizens who had gathered round, full as strong both by sea and | 
laud as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. I happened, however, unadvisedly, to attack some 
of his outworks, upon which, to she^' his great skill likewise in the offensive part, he immedi- 
ately mode an assault upon one of my buttons, and carried it in less than two minutes, not- 
witlistanding I made as handsome a defence as was possible. He had likewise invested a 
second, and would certainly have been master of that too in a very little time, bad he not 
been diverted from this enterprise by the arrival of i|^courier, who brought advice that his pre- 
sence was absolutely necessary in the disposal of a beaver j upon which he raised the siege,, 
and, indeed, retreated with precipitation.’^ 

* It was Mr. Heywood himself, tliat (having conquered this silly habit), in after years, pointed 
out his own identity with Steele’s Politician. 

Isaac Watts was bom at Southampton, on July 17, 1674. At a very early age he began 
to study the l^atiii and Greek Languages, to which he afterwards added Hebrew j and iiad | 
acquired a very competent knowledge of them by the time he attained his sixteenth year. In 
1690 he was placed at the academy of the Rev. Thomas Rowe, in London ; and in 1603 he 
joined the communion of the Independents, of which sect his preceptor was a minister. Huv- 
ing completed his studies, he devoted two years under his father’s roof, to preparation for the 
sacred duties of the pastoral charge : and, at the expiration of that period, he accepted an in- 
vitation from Sir John Hartopp, to become the domestic tutor of his son. He lived with Sir 
John five years, during which he perfected himself in Biblical learning ; and in the last year, 
1698, preached for the first time, on his birth-day. Shortly after, he was appointed assistant 
to the Rev. Dr. Chauiicey ; and on the Doctoris death in 1701-2, became his successor. He 
had scarcely entered upon his new office, when he was attacked by a severe illness, wliich in- 
capacitated him for some years. He recovered, however, sufficiently to resume the duties of 
his charge; in which he evinced the greatest assiduity and solicitude until a second time he 
was afflicted with a fever so violent that lie never entirely overcame the effects of it. At this 
period he met with a true Samaritan in Sir Thomas Abney, who took him into his house, #nd 
excrte(^ himself indefatigably to restore his health. In this lie succeed(?d j and though Sir 
fhomas lived but eight years to enjoy the society of his illustrious friend, Dr. Watts became 
for the remainder ot Jiis life the inmate of that hospitable family ; where, for thirty-six years, 
he received every demonstration of affection, esteem, and veneration. 

In 1716, Dr. Watts returned to the duties of his ministry, which had been performed during ! 
liis absence by Mr. Samuel Price, as joint pastor. In 17i^S he received, totally unsolicittMl 
and unexpected, the degree of Doctor in Divinity, from the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Acltrdeen. 
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He continued to officiate in liia congregation, until disabled by increasing infirmity : he tJieii 
wished to resign his appointment, but was not permitted to do so ; his flock insisted upon his 
! continuing to receive the accustomed salpry, and at the same time paid another minister to act 
iu his stead. Dr. Watts died on the Soth of November, 1748| aged 74. 

The virtues and piety of Dr. Watts are strongly reflected id his writings, and spread over 
tljcm an imperishable lustre. As a Theologian and a Philosopher, he is inferior to none ; as a 
}h^et, he is spirited and elegant ; but all distinctions, perhaps, ought to give way before that 
to which he has a primeval claim, and which is so freely awarded him by Dr. Johnson : — 

For children, he condesceudcMl to lay aside the Scholar, the Philosopher, and the Wit, to 
write little poems of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted to their wants and capaci- 
ties, from the dawn of rciison, through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man acquainted with the common principles of human action will look with veneration on the 
writer who is at one time* combating Lo<;ke, and at another making a catechism for children 
in their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity of Science is, perhaps, the hardest 
lesson that humility can teach. 

John Weaver was a Dancing-master, and author of An Essay towards a History of 
Dancing ; in which the whole Art, and its various excellencies, are in some measure explained, 
(.'ontaining the several sorts of Dancing, antique and modern, serious, scenical, grotesque, &c 
AVith the use of it as an exercise, qualification, diversion, 12mo. In a Letter printed 

in tlje “ Spectator, No. 334, he advertises his intention of publishing tliis Work, wliich ap- 
pf'ured before the close of the year. Steele spoke approvingly of the Book in the Specta- 
tor,’’ No. 466, and certainly not undeservedly, if it be written with the same ease and spirit 
as his Letter. 

Richard Parker was the friend and fellow-collegian of Steele, at Merton College. He 
took his degree of M.A. in 1697, and was esteemed a very accomplished scholar. It is said 
that Edmund Smith submitted his Translation of LonginuSy to his judgment, from his exa^t 
critical knowledge of the Greek Tongue. Mr. Parker was presented by his College to the 
Vicarage of Embleton, in Northumberland, which he held to a very advanced age : it would 
appear, however, from his Letter in Sjiectator,^' No. 474, that his tastes were very dissimilar 
to those of the country gentlemen around him. 

Peter Anthony Motteux was born at Rouen in 1660 . On the revocation of the Edict 
of Naiitz he came to England, and lived for some time with his relative, Paul Dominique, 
Esq. Unlike the generality of bis countrymen, he attained so perfect a knowledge of the 
English Language, both in its idiom and its colloquial expression, that his Translations of 
“ Don Quixote,” and ‘‘ The Works of Rabelais,” have been esteemed, the former, equal to 
any before or since ; and the latter, “ one of the most perfect specimens of the art of Tnins- 
lation.” He also translated several plays, which were acted witli success ; wrote Prologues 
und Epilogues ; and a Poem “ On Tea,” dedicated to the Spectator, At length, deeming 
Trade a more lucrative pursuit tlian Literature, he opened an East India Warehouse in Lead- 
ciiliall-street ; and obtained an appointment in the Post-office. His Letter to the Spectator 
(in No. 288) relates to this change in his avocations, and is an advertisement of the articles in 
which he dealt. — He soon was placed in easy circumstances, married an amiable woman, and 
bcpinic the father of a family ; but these blessings were iiisufticient to deter him from vicious 
habits. He was found dead on the morning of the 9th of February, 1717-18, at a»brothel 
near Temple Bar, not without suspicions that he had been murdered by the wretches who 
surrounded him. 

Brome, D.D., was the author of SpectatoVy No. 302. It is supposed tliat the Emilia 

who is there described, was “ thf^ inotUer of Mrs. Ascham, of Connington, Cambridgeshire,” 
ami the wife of Dr. Brome. This latter 6uj)position is founded upon, and, in some measure, 
borne out by, her husband being termed Bromius.” If such be the fact, we learn tl!at 
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Brome )jad been originally a man, gay, thowglitless, and extravagant ; and that he owed to 
the virtues and discreet conduct of his wife, tlie preservation of his paternal estate, as well as 
of his moral character. , 

Ehancham Avas a resident at Norwich, and wrote Spectator, No. 620, upon his 

wife^s death. AV^e have no further particulars r(‘garding him; and it is a pity, for the paper 
in question is of extreme beauty, simplicity, and tenderness. 

Mr. Ditri.op was Gn?ek Professor in the University of Glasgow, and joined with Mr. 
Montgomery, in writing No. 624. Mr. Dunlop published a Greek Grammar of some repute. 

Mr. MoNToo 5 r?:RY was a Merchant of high respectability, and, we are told, “ traded to 
Sweden, and his business carrying him there, it is said that in consequence of something be- 
tween him and Queen Christina, he was obliged to leave the kingdom abruptly. This event 
was supposed to have affected his intellects, much in the same manner as Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley is represented to have been injured by his jiassion for the beautiful widow.^^ 

Miss Shkcheard, and her sister, Mus. Perry, were descended from Sir Fleetwood 
Slieplieard. The former wrote two Letters in the ‘‘ Spectator, one signed Partheniay in No. 
140, the other Leonora^ in No. 163: and the latter, one in No. 92, reminding Addison of a 
promise he had made, to recommend a select library for the improvement oC the fair sex. 

Robert Harper was a Conveyancer of Lincoln's Inn ; he wrote the Letter in No. 460, 
signed M.D, The original draught, communicated by the Rev. Mr. llarpc'r, of the British 
Museum, shews that Steele made many alterations in this Letter before printing it. 

Golding. We have no particulars relative to the life and character of Mr. Golding ; 

bill to him is attributed the first Letter in No. 260 of the ‘‘ Spectator. 

Gilbert Budgkll, the second brother of Eustace Budgcll, was the author of the verses 
at the close of No. 691 : it is probable that the paper itself is the production of his brother 
iMistace. 

Henry Bland was head master of Eton School, then Provost of the College, and after- 
wards Dean of Durham. He was author of the Latin Translation of Cato*8 Soliloquy, in 
No. 628, originally attributed to Atterbiiry. The late Horace Walpole assured Mr. Nicholls 
tlmt he had heard his father, Sir Robert, say that it was the work of Bland, and that he 
had himself given it to Addison. 

Richard Ince was educated at AV^estminster, and after became a student of Christ-church, 
Oxford. Steele testifies to his having been a contributor to the Spectator, '' in No. 666. In 
1740, he obtained, tlirough Lord Granville’s interest, the office of Secretary to the Comp- 
troller of Array Accounts, the duties of which he performed with great credit for twelve 
years ; when, by the death of Tlis brother, he inherited an affluent fortune. He died in 1758. 

Caret, of New College, Oxford, was, by Steele^s acknowledgement (No. 665](||a 

contributor to the “ Spectator hia productions, however, have not been identified. 

Besides the Papers ascribed, by ascertained fact, and by internal evidence, to the foregoing, 
a considerable number marked T. (meaning, it is judged, Transcribed), as well as fifty-thrc(? 
others, remain unappropriated. Many of them, it is probable, are tlie compositions of Budgell 
and Tickell ; but research seems to have done its iiitnost, andit is not now likely that further 
information will be elicited respecting them. 


H. D. 
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OF THE SUCCESSIVE VOLUMES. 


0 LOED .TORN SOMERS, 

BARON OF EVESHAM. 

My Lord, 

j I .SHOULD tiot act the part of an im[)artial Spoc- 
i Uilor, if I dcdiciitod the following papers to one who 
1 IS not of the most consummate and acknowledged 
; merit. 

None hut a person of a finished character can bo a 
proper patron of a w’ork which endeavours to culti- 
vate and p(dish human life, by promotin«r virtue and 
knowledge, and by recommending whatsoever may 
be either useful of ornamental to society. 

I know that tiie homage I now pay you, is offering 
a kind of violence to one who is as solicitou.s t*} shun 
applause, as he is assiduous to deserve it. But, my 
liord, thi.s is perhaps the only particular in which 
jour prudence will be always disapjioiuted. 

While justice, candour, ecj^uaniniity, a zeal for the 
good of your country, and the most jiersuasive elo- 
(jucnce in bringing over others to it, ar«* valuable 
distinctions ; you are not to expect that the public 
will so far comply with your inclinations, as to for- 
bear celebrating such extraordinary qualities. It is 
j in vain that you have endeavoured to conceal your 
share of merit in the many national services which 
i you have effected. Do what you will, the present 
j age will 1)0 talking of your virtues, though posterity 
alone will do them justice. 

Other men pass tlirough oppositions and contending | 
^‘^l/'j^ts in the ways of ambition; but your great 
ai)iliTO8 have been invited to power, and importuned 
to accept of advancement. Nor is it strange that 
this should happen to your Lordship, who could 
bring into the service of your sovereign the arts a!id 
polit ies of ancient Greece and Rome, as well as the 
niost exact knowledge of our own constitution in 
particular, and of the interests of Europe in general; 
tt) which I must also add, a certain dignity in your- 
sUf, that (to say the least o-f it) has been always 
I Jqtial to those great honours which have been con- 
ferred upon you. • 

I It is very well known how much the church owed 
j in the most dangerous day it ever saw, that 

j ^ the arraignment of its prelates; and how far the 

i 


eivil power, in the late and present reign, has been 
indebted to your counsels and wisdom. 

But to enumerate the great advantages which the 
puhlic has received from your administrati(*n would 
be a more proper work for a history, than for an ad- 
dre.ss of this natuie. 

Your Lord.ship appears as great in your private 
1^, as in the most important offices which you have 
borne. I would, therefore, r*alher choose to speak 
of the pleasure you afford all who uto. admitted to 
your conversation, of your elegant taste in all the 
polite arts of learning, of your great humanity and 
complacency of manners, and of the surjirising in- 
lluence which is j)oc iiliar to you, in making every 
(»ne who convcr.scs with your LoDlship prefer you to 
him.self, without thinking the less meanly of his own 
talents. But if I .should take notice of all that might 
be ob.servod in your Lordship, I should have nothing 
new to say upon any other character of distinction. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most devoted, 

Most obedient humble servant, 
The Spectator 


TO CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. 

My Lord, 

Similitude of manners and studies is u.sually men- 
tioned as one of the strongest motives to affection 
and esteem ; hut the passionate veiieralioii 1 have 
for your Lonlsliip, I think flows from an admiration 
of qualities in you, of which, in th^ whole course of 
these papers, 1 have acknowledged myself inca- 
pahbe While I busy myself as a stranger upon earth, 
and can pretend to no other than being a looker-on, 
you are conspicuous in the busy and p<)lite world — 
both in the world of men, and that of letters. While 
I am silent and unobserved in public meetings, you 
are admired by all that approach you, as the life and 
genius of the conversation. What a happy conjunc- 
tion of different talents meets in him whose whole 
discourse is at once animated by the strength and 
force of reason, and adorned with all the graces 
embcUishnionts of wit! When learning irradintes 
common life, it is then in its highest use and pertcc- 
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lion ; and it is to suf.h as your I^ordship, that the 
sriences owe the esteem which they have with the 
active part of mankind. Knowledge of books, in 
; recluse men, is like that sort of lantern which hides 
him who carries it, and serves onW to pass through 
secret and gloomy paths of his own; (but in the pos- 
session of a man of business, it is as a torcli in the 
hand of one who is willing and able to shew those 
who were bewildered the way winch leads to their 
prosperity and welfare. A generous concern for 
your country, and a passion for every thing that is 
truly great and noble, are what actuate all your life 
and actions ; and I hope you will forgive me when 
I have an ambition this book may be placed in the 
library of so good a judge of what is valuabk — in that 
library W'here the choice is such, that it will not be 
a disparagement to be the meanest author in it. 
Forgive me, my Lord, for taking this occasion of 
tolling all the world how ardently 1 love and honour 
you; and that I am, with the utmost gratitude for 
all your favours, 

My I yord, your Lordship’s most obliged. 

Most obedient, an<l most humble servant, 

Tlltt SPKCTATOII. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. HENRY BOYLE.* 
Sir, 1712. 

As the professed design of this work is to enter- 
tain its readers in general, without giving offence to 
any particu)||xr person, it would be didicult to dnd out 
so j)ropcr patron for it as yourself, there being 
nouc whose merit is more universally acknowledged 
by all parties and who has made liiiiisolf more 
friends, and fewer enemies. Your great abiliti« 
and umpiestioncd integrity in those high eniplo^ 
meuts which you have passed through, would not 
have boon able to have raised you this general ap- 
probation, had they not been accompanied with that 
mraleratioii in a high fortune, and that afiahility of 
manners, which are so conspicuous through all parts 
of your life. Your aversion to any ostentatious arts 
of setting to show those grout services which you 
have done the puhlie, has not likewise a little con- 
tributed to that universal acknowdedgmeiit which is 
paid you by your country. 

The consideration tjf I his part, of your character, 
is that which hinders me from enlarging on those 
extraordinary talcnls, which have given you so great 
j a figure in the British senate, asw'cll as on that ele- 
I gance and politeness which appear in your more re- 
tired conversation. I should h<? unpardonahle if, 
i after what I have said, I should longer detain you 
with an address of tins nature ; I cannot, how'ever, 
conclude it, wdtliout acknowledging those great ob- 
ligations which you have laid upon, 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Thk Spkctator. 

I TO THE DUKE OP MARLBOROUGH. 
Mv.Lord, J712. 

As it is natural for us to have fondness for what 
has cost us much time and attention to produce, I 
hope your grace will forgive my endeavour to pre- 
serve this work from oblivion, by affixing to it your 
memorable name. 

I shall not here presume to mention the illus- 
trious passages of your life, which are celebrated by 
whole age, and liave been the subject of the 

* loungoflt son of Charles, Lord Clifford, «tid aherward. 
^,^ord Cnrloloii. 


most sublime pens; but if I could convey you to 
posterity in your private character, and describo the 
stature, the behaviour, and aspect, of tlie Duke of 
Marlborough, I question not but it would fill the j 
reader ^lith more agreeable images, and give him a 
more delightful entertainment, than what can be i 
found in the following, or any other book. 

One cannot indeed without offence to yourself 
observe, that you excul the rest of mankind in the | 
least, as wcdl as the greatest endowments. Nor were I 
it a eircumstanee to be mentioned, if the graces j 
and attractions of your person were not the only | 
pre-eminenctf you have abr)ve others, which is left 
almost unobgerved by greater writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those who shall 
read the surprising revolutions in your story, to bo 
made a(;quaintcd with your ordinary life and de- 
portment! How pleasing would it be to hear that I 
the same man wlio carried tire and sword into tho ! 
countries of all that had opposed the cause of liberty, j 
and struck a terror into the annics of Prance, hud, 
in the midst of his high station, a behaviour as gen- 
tle as is usual in the first steps towards grcgjncss ! 
And if it were possible to express tliat easy gran- 
deur, which did at once persuade and command; it, 
would appear as clearly to those to come, as it docs 
to his contemporaries, that all the great events which 
were brought to pass under the conduct of so wcll- 
governed a siiirit, were the blessings of heaven upon 
wisdom and valour ; and all Avhich seem adverse fell out ' 
by divine permission, which we are not to search into, i 

You have passed that year of life wherein tin; ! 
most able and fortunate captain, before your time, ; 
declared he had lived long enough both to iiuturo ^ 
and to glory ; and your , Grai'o may make that re- ! 
flection with much more justice, lie spoke of it i 
after he hud arrived at empire by a usurpation upon ! 
those whom he had enslaved; but the Prince of j 
Mindelheim may rejoice in a sovereignty which was I 
tho gift of him W’hose dominions he had preserved, i 

Glory establislicd upon the uninterrupted success l 
of honourable designs and actions, is not subject tc 
diminulion; nor can any attempt prevail against it, 
but in the proportion vvhii li tlie narrow circuit of 
rumour bears to the unlimited extent of fame. 

We may congratulate your Grace not only upon 
your high achievements, hut likewise upon the 
happy expiration of your command, by which your 
glory is put but of the power of fortune : and when 
your person shall bo so too, that tho Author and 
Disposer of all things may place you in that higher 
mansion of bliss and immortality which is prepared 
for good princes, law'giver.s, and heroes, wlieii nc in 
his due time removes them from the envy of inuu 
kind, is the hearty prayer of, 

My Lord, your Grace’s most obedient, 

Most devoted, humble servar^ll 

Tuii SPECiWot. 1 


TO THE EARL OP WHARTON. 

My Loud, 1712-13. 

Thk author of the Spectator, having prefixed be- 
fore each of his volumes tlie names of some great 
persons to whom he has particular obligations, lays 
his claim to your Lordship’s patronage upon the 
game account I must confess, my Lord, had not 
already received great iustaucea of your favour, I 
should have been afraid of submitting a f 

this nature to your perusal. You are so ^ 

acquainted with the characters of men, and all t 
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TO MU. MmIrUEN.* 


I {.‘arts of human life, that it is inipossihlc for the 
I -past Tnlsrcprosentation of them to escape your no- 
tice. It is your Lordship’s particular distinction 
' that you arc master of the whole compass of busi- 
u('ss and have signalised yourself in all the different 
I (icci/cs of it*. W.e admire^ some for the dignity, 

I others for the popularity of their behaviour; pome 
I for their clearness of judgment, others for their hap - 
piness of expression; some for the laying of schemes, 
jukI others for the putting of them into execution. 
It is your Lordship only who enjoys these several 
talents united, and that too in as great perfectitm as 
others ])os,sess them singly. Your enemies ackiiow- 
i loflec this great extemt in your Lordship’s character, 
j at the same time that they use their utmost industry 
i and invention to derogate from it. Hut it is for your 
i hniiour that (hose who are now your eiieiiiies were 
ahvays so. You have acted in so much consistency 
with } ourself, and promoted the interests of your 
’ country in so uniform a manner, that those who 
I would 'misrepresent vour generous designs for the 
j pubhe good cannot hut approve the steadiue.ss and 
I intrepidity with which you pursue them. It is a 
I most sensible pleasure to me that I have this oppor- 
' tunity of professing myself one of your great ad- 
! mirers, an<l, in a very particular nmniier, 

My Lord, your I.ordship’s most obliged,* 

And must obedient, humble servant. 

The Spectatou. 


! TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND, 
j My 1712-13. 

I Vpuy many favours and civilities (received from 
you in a private capacity) which I have no other 
»ay to acknowledge, will, I hope, excuse this pre- 
j sumption ; but tlie justice I, as a Spectator, owe 
\()ur character, pbuu's me above the want of an ex- 
I case, (’andour and openness of heart, which shine 
in all your w'ords and actions, exact the highest 
fj'li’dn from all who have the honour to know you ; 
and a winning cuiidc.sconsion to all subordinate to 
ymi, made business a pleasure to tho.se who exe- 
(iilcd it under you, at the same time that it height- 
< 111(1 her Majesty’s favouf to all those who had the 
liappiiiess of having it conveyed through y(»ur 
li.iiids, /f secretary of .state, in the interest of inan- 
i'iiid j(iim-(l vvith that of his fellow-subjects, accoin- 
idished with a great facility and elegance in all the 
iiiiidorn a:( well as ancient languages, was a happy 
■uul lH(ij)er member of a ministry, by whose services 
}''Ur .sovereign is in so high and lluuri.shing a con- 
^diion, as makes all other princes and potentates 
I'uvvertul or incon.slderahle in Europe, as they are 
•noud.s or enemies to Great Britain. The importance 
of tho.sc great events which happened during that 
•'iflniinistratioii in which your Lordship bore so iin- 
''iirtunt a charge, will be acknowledged a.s long as 
film* shall endure. I shall not therefore attempt to 
K'hoarse those illustrious passages, but give this ap- 
Idinition a more private and particular turn, in de- 
«inn(T your Lordship would continue your favour 
I'atronage to me, as you are a gentleman of the 
politi! literature, and perfectly accomplished in 
'“0 knowledge of books* and men, which makes it 
*f''(‘(|ss;uy to beseoi'h your indulgence to the follow'- 
leaves, and the author of them ; who is, with the 
f?reatost truth and respect, 

My Lord, your Lordship’s oblige^, 

Obedient, and humble servant, 

Thk Si'Ectator. 

vTh.lci* l®'‘^I^hip wa,s the founder of liie splemiiJ aud truly 
^UablR library ttlAlUiorp. 


Si«, 

It is with great pleasure I take an opportunity of 
publishing the gratitude I owe; you for the place you 
allow me in your friendsliip and Camiliarity. I will 
not acknowledge to you that 1 have often had you in 
my thoughts, when I have endeavoured to draw, in 
some parts of these discourses, the character of a 
good-natured, honest, and accomplished gentleman. 
But such representations give my readers an idea of 
a person blameless only, or only laudable for such 
perfections as extend no farther than to his own 
I private advantage and reputation. 

I But when I speak of you, 1 celebrate one who has 
had the happiness of possessing also those qualities 
which make a man useful to society, and of having 
had opportunities of exerting them in the most con- 
spicuous manner. 

The great part you had, as British ambassador, in 
procuring and cultivating the advantageous com- 
merce between the court.s of England and Portugal, 
has purchased you the lasting esteem of all who un- 
derstand the business of either nation. 

Tho.sc personal excellences which arc overrated by 
the ordinary world, and too much neglected by wise 
men, you have applied with the justest skill and 
judgment. The most graceful address in horseman- 
ship, in the use of the sword, and in daiieing. has 
been used by you as lower arts ; and as they have 
occasionally served to cover or introduce the talents 
of a skilful minister. 

But your abilities have not appeared only in one 
nation, \\4ien it was your province to act as her 
Majesty’s minister at the court of Savoy, at that lime 
encamped, you accompanied that gallant ])rince 
through all the vicissitudes of his fortune, and shared 
by hi.s side the dangers of that glorious day iu whitdi 
he recovered his capital. As far as it regards per- 
sonal qualities, you attained, in that one hour, the 
highest military re))utation. The behaviour of our 
minister in the action, and the good oflit oR done the 
vanquished in the name of Ibe (^ueen of England, 
j gave both the conqueror and the captive the most 
i lively examples of the courage and geiiero.sity of the 
nation he represented. 

Your friends and companions in your absence fre- 
quently talk these things of you ; and you cannot 
hide from us (by the most dii-.Teet silence in any 
thing which regards yourself) Ihut the frank enter- 
tainment wc have at your table, your easy condescen- 
sion in little incidents of mirth and diversion, and 
general complacency of manners, are far from being 
the greatest obligations we have to you. I do assure 
you, there is not one of your friends has a greater 
sense of your merit in general, and of the favours 
you every day do us, than, Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Richaku Steele. 


TO WIl^LIAM HONEYCOMBE, ESt^.f 
The seven former volumes of the Spectator having 
been dedicated to some of the most celebrated per- 
sons of the age, I take leave to inscribe;!; this eighth 

* Afterwards Sir Paul Methuen, Kni(;ht of the Bath. This 
very ingenious geiitloman, whilst ambassador at the court ot 
Portugal, concluded the famous coinmorcinl treaty whicli hour* 
his name ; mid in the .same capacity, at the court of Savoy, 
exerted himself nobly as a military hero, 
t lieuerally suppo.sed to bo Colonel Cleland. 
t This dedication is supposed to have been written hy Eym 
tace Uudgell, who might have better dedicated it toWU 
Wimble. 
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ami last to you, as to a gontlcman who hath over 
l^een ambitious of appearing in the best eompany. 

You are now wholly rotired from the busy part of 
mankind, and at leisure to retlect upon )(jur past 
achievements; for which reason I look upijii you as 
a person vt ry well (pialifu’d for a dedi<!atiou. 

I may possibly disappoint iny readers, and your- 
self too, if I did not endeavour on this occasion to 
make the world atapiaiiited with your virtues. .And 
here, Sir, I shall not eompliuxeut you upon your 
birth, person, nr fortune, nor on any other the like 
perfections which you pfxssess whether yon will or 
no; Ixut shall only tou(di upon those which are of 
your acquiring, and in wKielv every one must allow 
you have a real merit. 

Your jaunty air and easy motion, the volubility of 
your diseourse, the suddenness of ymir laugh, the ina- 
uagemeiit of your smitf-box, with the whiteness ol 
your hands and teeth (wliieh have justly gained you 
the envy of the most pedite part of the male world, 
and the love of the greatest beauties in the female) 
are entirely to be ascribed to your personal genius 
and application. 

You arc formed for these aecomplislnnents hy a 
happy turn of nature, and have tiuished yourself in 
them by the utmost improvements of art. A man 
that is defective in either of these <{ualillealions 
(wliatever may be tbo secret ambition ol his heart,) 
rnnst never hope to make the figure you have done, 
among tho fashionable part of his species. It is 
therefore no wonder wo see such multitudes of as- 
piring young men fall short of you iii all these beau- 
ties of your character, notwithstanding the study 
and practice of th(*m is (lie whole business of their 
lives. But I need not tell you, tiiat tlie free and 
disengagctl behaviour of a fine gentleman makes as 
many awkward beau.x, us the ousine.ss of your fa- 
vourite hath mad(? insi[)id poets. 

At ])resent you are content to aim all your charms 
at your own spouse, without farther tliouglit of mi.s- 
chiefto any others of the sex. I know you had for- 
merly a very great contempt for (hat ped.intic race 
of mon.als who cull themselves philosophers; and 
yet, to your hoiioui lx* it spoken, there is not a sage 
i»f them all could have l)elh*r acted up to their pre- 
cepts in one of the most im]»ortaut points of life ; I | 
mean, in that generous disiegard of popular opinion I 
which you shewed some years ago, when you eliose ' 
for your wife uu obscure young woman, who <luth ! 


not indeed pretend to an ancient family, but nas cer. | 
(aiuly as many forefatln-rs as any lady in the laud, { 
if she but reckons up their names. ! 

I mttst own I conceived very extraordinary hopes i 
«if you from the moment that you confessed your agf, | 
and from eight-aiid-forty (where .you* had stuck so | 
many years) very ingeniously stepfxed into your : 
grand climacteric. Your deportment has since been 
very veucrable and hecoming. If I am rightly in- , 
formed, you make a n'gular appearance every qnar- ! 
ter-sessious among your brothers fd' (he quorum;! 
and if tilings go on as they do, stand fair for being a ; 
coh)ncl of tile militia. 1 am told that your tiihe | 
passes ;iwuy ns ugri'cahly in the amusements of a | 
country life, as it ever did in the gallantriivs of tlio j 
town ; and that you now lake as much jde;isure in i 
the planting of young trees, as you did formerly in | 
the cutting (low n of your old on(‘s. In shoi t, we he ir i 
from all’hands that you are thoroiiglily reconcihsl i ) 
your dirty acres, tfiid have not too inocli wit to lool; j 
into your own estate. | 

After having s{joKcn tlius much of my patron, I | 
must take the privilege of an author in saying soino- 1 
thing of myself. I shall therefore beg leave to add, I 
that I have purposely omit'ed .set'iug those marks! 
to flic end of every pap('r, wliich appeared in my i 
former volumes, tiiat you may Inive an opportunity 1 
of shewing Mrs. I loiicycombc the shrewdness of yuiir j 
eoujectures, by ascrildng every specuhition (oils j 
})rop(^i author; tlmugb you know how often many i 
prolbund critics in style and sentiments have verv ; 
judiciously erred in this particular, before they wem j 
let into tlic s«H*ret. J am, .^ir, ! 

Your most faithful humble servant, 1 
The Si'i.cT.vj me | 

THE BOOKSELLER TO THE HEADEU. 

In the si.x hundred and thirty-second Spectalor, 
the re.ader will lind an accouut of the rise of this 
eighth and la^t volume. 

1 have not been able to prevail upon the scvcr;U 
gentlemen who were concevmul in this work to let 
me; acepoiint the world wllU their names. ' 

Pcrliaps it will he unnecessary to inform llir I 
reader, that no other papers whii h have^ appeared 
I under the title of the Spin tator, since the closing"! 

this eighth volume, were written by any of tl' 0 >i'' 

I gentlemen who had a baud in thi.s or the fui’iacr 
! volume's. 
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NoJ.l TflURSDAV, MAIUai I, 1710-11. 

Non riinium ox fulj^on*. sed ex fuino (inre* lucein 
ut spociusa dohlnc minicula promrtt, 

llou. Ar'i. Poet ver. 143 . 
Ono with a fliiAh bo«h)s, and oiuls in smoke; 

Auotlwr out of siii'iko ^ilorious 

And (without nvisiu^ cxianitution lujih' 

Surprises ns with dazyding miraeles. — U uscomkos. 

I HAVE obaervod, that a reader seldom pemses a 
bo«k with ploasme, till he knows wliether the writer 
be a black (<r a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
, di.s])oflition, n. irried or a baidielor,. with other parti- 
cuiars of the' like, natun', that conduce veryinmh to 
the light understanding of an author To gratify 


I th 8 curiosity, which is so natural in a reader, I 
sign this paper and my next as prefatory dis- 
courses to my following writings, and shall givf 
some account in them of the several persons 
are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble 
compiling, digesting, and correcting, will fall to o'}' 
share, I must do myself the justice to open the work 
with my owp. history. 

I was born to a small hcreditarv estate, whid** 
according to tho tradition of the village where i 
lies, was bounded by the same hedges and ditcli‘^'» 
William the (’onqueroEs time that it is at present 
and has been delivered down from father to so’*' 
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wbolf" and ou ire, williout the loss t)r acquisition of 
a single hold or inoaduw, during the 8pa( c of 
gix hundred years, 'riicre runs a story in the fa- 
mily, that, when my mother was gone with child of 
aip aiiout three months, she dreamed that she was 
brought to.beii of a judge. Whether this iniglit 
|)n)L‘eed from a law-suit which was then depending 
lij the family, or my father’s being a justice of the 
|icacc, 1 cannot determine ; for 1 am not so vain as 
totliinh it presaged any dignity that I should arrive 
at ill fulure life, though that was tlic intcrpretaliou 
whii h the neighbourhood put upon it. The gnivity 
uf itiy behaviour at my first appearance in the world,* 
aiitl at the time that 1 sucked, seemed to favour my 
mother’s dream ; for, as she has often told me, I 
threw away my rattle before I was two months old, 
;iml wouhl not make use of my coral until they had 
taken away the hc'lls from it. 

As fur the rest of my infancy, there being- nothing 
ill it remarkable, 1 shall pass over it in silence. I 
find fliat, during my nonage, I had the reputation of 
a very sulh'ii youth, imt was always a favourite of 
niy schoolmaster, w'lio used to say, “ that my parts 
were solid, and wouhi wear W’ell.” I had not been 
lung nt the university, before I distinguished myself 
by a most pridhund silence; for during the space of 
eight years, e.vcvpting in tlie public exercises of the 
(.(illege, I scarce uttered the quantity of a hundred 
winds; and indeed do not remember that 1 ever 
sjiuko three sentences together in my whole life. 
Whilst I was in this learned body, I applied myself 
with so much diligence to my studies, that there are 
uiry few celebrated hooks, either in the learned or 
(lie modern tongues, whieh I am not acquainted with. 

L'tion the death of my father, I was resolvitl to 
travel into foreign countries, and tliciefore left tlie 
imivcrsily with the character of an odd, uiiaeeouiit- 
uble fellow, that had a great deal of learning, if I 
lumld but show it. An insatiable thirst after know- 
ledge l avried me into all the countries of Europe 
in uiiicli lliero was any thing new or strange to bo 
'•'•en; nay, to such a degree was my curiosity raised, 
tiiut having read the controversies of some great 
iiii'ii concerning the antiquities of Egypt, I made a 
Voyage to Grand Cairo on purpose to take tiie mea- 
sure of a pyramid ; and as soon as I had set myself 
right in that particular, leturiied to my native 
loinitry with great satisfaction.* 

1 have pas.scd my latter years in this city, where I 
im frequently scon in most public places, though 
thi’ie are not above half-a-dozeii of my select friends 
Iluit know me; of whom my next paper shall give a 
iimre jnrtlcular account. There is no place of ge- 
neral resort wherein L do not often make my ap- 
pearance. — Sometimes I am seen thrusting my head 
into a round of politicians at Will’s, and listening 
«ilh great attention to the narratives that art; made 
■n those little circular audiences. Sometimes 1 
^nioko a pipe at (3hild’s,t and wdiilc I setun attentive 
I" Uotliing hut the Fostman, overhear the conversa- 
'nn (if every table in the room. I appear on Sun- 
“ ly nights at St. James’s coffee-house, and soino- 
f'njcs join the little committee of politics in the 
niiicr room, as one who comes there to hear and im- 
jirove. My face is likewise very well known at the 
lan, the Coeoa-tree, and in the theatres both of 


and his bookf’ntiiled Pyrami 

thu St. Paul's church -yard, an 

now • clergy ; St. James's »k»od then where it dot' 

WfUk r. was in Change-alley ; and the Hose taver 
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Drury-lane and the Ilaymarket. 1 have b .en taken 
for a merchant upon the exchange iui above these 
ten years, and sometimes pass for a Jew in the as 
sembly of stock-jobbers at Jonathan's. In short, 
wherever I sec a cluster of people, I always mix 
with them, tlioiigh I never open my lips nut in my 
own club. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Spectator of 
mankind than as one of the species, by which 
means I have made myself a speculative statesman, 
soldier, nnirchant, and artisan, without ever med- 
dling witli any prai tical part in life, I am very 
well versed in tlie theory of a husband, or ai father, 
and can discern the errors in the economy, business, 
ahd diversions of others, better than those who are 
engag('d in them; as standers-by disc'over blots, 
which are apt to escape those who are in the game. 

I never e.spoused any party with violence, and am 
resolved to observe a strii t neutrality between the j 
W lilgs and Tories, unless I shall be forced to declarer 
myself by the hostilities of citlier side. In short, I 
liave acted in all the parts of my life as a looker-on, 
which is the character I intend to preserve in thii 
paper. 

1 iiavc given the reader jnst so much of my his- 
tory and charai ter, as to him see 1 am not alto- 
gether unqualified for the business 1 have under- 
taken. As for other particulars in my life and ad- 
ventures, I shall insert them in following papers, ai 
I shall see occasion. In the mean time, when 1 
consider how mucli I have seen, road, and heard, 1 
liegiii to blame my own taciturnity; and since I 
have neither time nor inclination to communicate 
the fulness of my heart in speech, I am resolved to 
(to it ill writing, and to print myself out, if possible, 
before I die. 1 have been often told by my friends, 
that it is pity so many useful discovan’ics whieh I 
have made sl^^iuhl he in the posscs-sion of a silent 
man. For this reason, therefore, I shall publish a 
sheet-full of thougiits every moniing, for the benefit 
of my coiiteinpovaries ; and if I can in anyway 
contribute to the diversion or improvement of the 
country in which I live, 1 shall leave it when I tim 
suniiiioned out of it, witli the secret satisfaction of 
thinking that 1 have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material poiints which I have 
not spoken to in tliis paper: and whiih, for several 
iiiiportanl reasons, 1 must keep to myself, at least 
for sometime: I mean an account of my nani', 
age, and lodgings. 1 must confess, I would gratify 
my reader in any thing that is reasonable; hut as 
for these three particulars, though 1 am seiisilile 
they might tend very much to the cmbellishipent of 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution of com- 
municating tlu‘m to the public. They woidd indeed 
draw me out of that obscurity which 1 have enjoyed 
for many years, and expose me in public jilaces to 
several salutes and civilities, which have been always 
very disagreeable to me ; for the greatest pain I can 
suffer, is the being talked to, and being stared at. It 
is for this reason, likewise, that I keep ir^ com- 
plexion and dre.ss as very great secrets ; though it 
is not impossible but I may make discoveries of both 
in the progress of the work I have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon myself, I 
shall in to-morrow’s paper give uvi account of those 
gentlemon who are conei'ined with mein tliis work: 
for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it is laid 
and concerted (as all other matters of importance . 
are) in a club. However, as my friends have 
gaged me to stand in the front, those who have a 
mind to correspond with mo may direct their letters 
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to the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley’ti, in I.ittle Bri- 
tain. For I must furthar acquaint the reader, that 
though our club meets only on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, we have a|)pointed a committee to sit every' 
night for the inspection of all such papers as may 
contribute to the advancement of the public weal. 

C. 


No. 2.] FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1710>ll. 

• ■ Aat alii »cx 

Et pluros, uno conclamant ore. — Ji;v, Sat. vii. 167 
Six more, at Icuat, joui theur consenting voice. 

The first of our society is a gentleman of Wor- 
cestershire, of an ancient descent, a baronet, his 
name Sir Roger de Coverley. His great-grandfa- 
ther was inventor of that famous country-dance 
which is called after him. All who know that shire 
are very well acquainted with the parts and merits 
of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that is very sin- 
gular in his behaviour, but his singularities proceed 
from his good sense, and arc contradictions to the 
manners of the world only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness 
or obstinacy; and his feing unconfined to modes 
and forms makes him but the readier and more 
capable to please and oblige all who know him. 
When he is in town, he lives in Soho-square.* It 
is said, he keeps himself a bachelor by reason he 
was crossed in love by a perverse beautifid w'idow of 
the next county to him. Before this disappointment, 
Sir Roger was what you call a lino gentleman, had 
often supped with my Lord Rochester and Sir 
Cicorge Etherege, fought a duel u{)on his first com- 
ing to town, ainl kicked bully Dawson f in a public 
coffee-house for calling him youngster. But being 
ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very 
flerious for a year and a-half; and tlu'ugh, his tem- 
perbeing naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he 
grew careless of liiinself, and never dressed after- 
ward. He continues to w’car a coat and doublet of 
the same cut that were in fashion at the time of his 
repulse, which, in his merry Immours, ho tells us, 
has been in and out twelve times since he first wore 
it. It is said Sir Roger grew hinnblo in his desires 
after he had forgot his cruel beauty, insomuch that 
it is reported he has fretpiently offended in point of 
chastity with beggars and gipsies: but this is looked 
upon, by hi.s friends, rather as inattt?r of raillery 
than truth. He is now in his fifty-sixth year,^ier* 
ful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a good house both in 
town and country ; a great lover of manlynd ; but 
there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he 
is rather beloved than esteemed. 

His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, 
all the young women profess love to him, and the 
young men are glad of his company. When he 
comes into a house he calls the servants by their 
names, and talks all the way up stairs to a visit. I 
must omit, that Sir Roger is a justice of the 
quorum; that ho fills the chair at a quarter-session 
with great abilities, and three months ago gained 
universal applause, by explaining a passage in the 
game act. 

The gentleman next, in esteem and authority 
among us is another bachelor, who is a member of 
the Inner Temple, a man of great probity, wit, and 

r^S^Al that lime the {renlcolenl part of the town. 

' t I'his fellow wriH a noted sh:irper, .^waK;'ere . and de j 
• ' bruiehee towfi. af tJie here poinl«!fl . -it ; ho xva.'t 

eell kiioxvn trt lU iekfrian, ai«l iinhen , 


understanding; but he has chosen his place of re- 
sMenco rather to obey the direction of an oldhumour- 
.some father, than in pursuit of his own ineliiia- 
tions. He was placed there to study the laws of 
the land, and is the most learned of any of the house 
in those of the stage. Aristotle apd Longinus are 
much hotter iind(‘rstood by him thaa Littleton or 
Coke. The father sends up every post questions re 
biting to marriage-articles, leases, and tenures ja 
the neighbourhood ; all which questions he agroci 
with an attorney to answer and take care of in the 
lump. He is .studying the passions themselves when 
he should be inquiring into the debates among men 
which arise from them. He knows the argument of 
each of the orations of Demosthenes and 'ruliy, hut 
not one case in the reports of our own courts. No 
one ever took him for a fool ; but none, except hi.s 
intimate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. 
This turn make.s him at once both disinterested and 
agreeable: as few of hi.s thoughts are drawn from 
busines.s, they are most of them fit for conversation 
His taste for books is a little too just for the age he i 
live.s in; he ha.s read all, hut approvc.s of very few. 
His familiarity with the customs, maniier.s, actions, i 
and writings of the ancients, makes him a very cle- . 
licate observer of what occurs to him in the present 
world. He i.s an (\'rcollcnt critic, and the time of 
the play is his hour of business ; exactly at five lie 
passes through New-Inn, crosses tiirough Russell- ; 
court, and takes a turn at Will’s till the play begins; 
ho has his slioes rubbed and his perriwig powdered 
at the barber’s a.s you go into the Rose. It is for 
the good of the audicmce when ho is at a play, fur 
the actors have an ambition to please him. 

The person of next consideration is 8ir Andrew 
Freeport, a mereliant of groat eminem’P in the city 
of London. A person of i rule fati gable industry, 
strong reason, and great experience. Ills notions 
of tra^c are noble and generous, and (as every rich 
man has ustially some sly way of jesting, which 
would make no great figure wore he not a rich man) j 
he calls the sea the British Common. Ho is at- j 
quaiuted with commerce in all its parts, and will , 
tell you that it is a stupid and barbarous way to ex- j 
tend dominion by arms : for true power is to bo , 
by arts and industry. Ho will often argue, that if 
this part of our trade were W'oll cultivated, we should : 
gain from one nation ; and if ai>otlier, from aun- 
thcr. I have heard him prove, that diligence m;ikes 
more la.sting acquisitions than valour, and that sloth | 
has ruined more nations than the sword. He abound 


in several frugal maxims, amongst which the greatest 
favourite is, “ A penny savisd is a penny got.” A 
general trader of good sense is pleasanter company 
than a general scholar ; and Sir Andrew having -t 
natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of hh 
discourse gives Ihc same pleasure that wit would in i 
another man. Ho has made his fortune hhnsoll; 
and says that England may be richer than other 
kingiloius, by as plain methods as he himscH ij 
richer than other men ; though at the sjune time I . 
can say this of him, that there is nut a point in the 
compass, but blows home a ship in which he is air 
owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captan' 
Sentry,* a gentleman of great courage, good under 
standing, but invincible modesty. He is one <> ^ 
those that de^rvo very well, but are very awkwarn | 

• It has been s.aUl, that the real person allnilcd to untlerU*^ j 
name was C. Kempenfelt, father of the Admiral I 

who deplor.ihly Inst his life, when the Poyal GeorgO ol 
gun.s HHuh at.'^jnUie.'u), .'Vny. 1.'!), 17S2. ! 
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at puttinj^ their talents within tlie observation of 
jiucii as should take notice (jf them. He was some 
I ^ears a captain, and beliavcd himself with great 
[gallantry ia several engagements and at several 
sirf^cs ; but having a small estate of his own, and 
, being nexfc heir lo Sir Kogor, ho has quitted a way 
of life ill which no man can rise suitably to his 
luorit, who j.s not .something of a courtier a.s well as 
a soldier. I have heard him often lament, that in a 
profession where .merit is placed in so conspicuous a 
; \](‘\v, impudence should get the better of modesty, 
j When he had talked to this purpose, I never heard 
j liiin make a sour expression, / but frankly confess 
! that he left the world, because he was not fit for it. 
i A strict honesty, and an i!ven regular behaviour, arc 
' in themselves obstacles to him that nui.st press 
; through crowds, who endeavour at the same end 
I with himsidf, the favour of a command(!r. He will, 
i liowever, ia his way of talk excuse generals, for not 
• disposing according to men’s desert, or inquiring 
! into it; for, says he, that great man who has a mind 
j lo help me, has as many to break througli to come 
: at me, as 1 have to eomc at him: therefore he will 
I nairlude, tliat tl»e man who would make a figure, 
j o^poc ially in a military way, must get over all false 
' initdesty, and assist his patron against the importu- 
I nity of other pretenders, by a proper assurauta; in 
i his own vindication. He says it is a civil cowardice 
I (t> he backward in asserting what you ought to ex- 
' p'lct, as it is a military fear to be slow in attacking 
I wlun it is ymir duty. With this ^amhmr doc.s the 
oentleman speak of himself and others. The same 
fi’iiiikiicss runs through all his conversation. The 
I military part of his life has furnished him with 
many adventures, in (he relation of whieli he is very 
agreeable to the company; for he is never over- 
I bearing, though aceiistiimed to command men in the 
utmost degree below him; nor ever too obsequiou.s, 

I from a habit of obeying men highly above him. 
j Ihit tliat our society may not appear a set of hu- 
mourist.s, unacquainted witli the gallantries* and 
pleasures of tlieage, we have amongst us the gallant 
Will Honeycomb, ♦ a gentleman who, according to 
Ids years, should ho in the decline of his life, hut 
imviiig been very careful of his person, and always 
hid a very easy fortune, time has made Imt very 
i'ttle impression, either by wrinkles on his foreIiea<l, 
"r traces on his brain. Ills person is well turned, 
■ind of a good height. He is very ready at that 
■'ort of dihcoursc with which men u.suaUy entertain 
women. lie has all his life dressed very well, and 
reiiuiiubors habits as others do men. • He can smile 
'''lu ll one speaks to him, and laughs easily. He 
knows the history of every mode, and can inform 
you from which of the French king’s wenches oi!r 
wives and daughters had this manner of curling their 
Imir, tliat way of placing their hoods — whose frailty 
was covered by such n .sort of petticoat, and whoso 
vanity to shew i»er foot made that part of the dress 
"o short in such a year. In a word, all his couver- 
•‘‘niion and knowledge has been in tim female world. 
As (»ther men of his age will take notice to you what 
h a miiuHitcr said upon such an occasion, he will 
'•dl yon, when the Duke of Monmouth danced at 
<‘f>uiU such a woman was then smitten— another was 
taken with him at the head of his troop in the Park, 
'ill tliesc important relations, lie has ever about 
same time received a kind glanie, or a blow of 
I ^ fau from some celebrated beauty, mother of the 


* h h.-is boon .siiid lb:it n Colniu 1 r)clan<l \v:i.h supposed lo 
't'o Itoen Ibe re.il person ,xlliidt'd to under this oharacier, 


present Lord Such a-one. If you speak of a young 
commoner that said a livery tiling in the house, he 
starts up, “ He has good blood in his veins, Tom 
Mirable begot him; the rogue c^icated rue in thut 
affair ; that young fellow’s mother used me more like 
a dog than any woman I ever made advances to.” 
Thi.s way of talking of his very much enlivens the 
conversation among us of a more sedate turn ; and 
1 find there is not one of the company, but myself, 
who rarely speak at all, but speaks of him us of 
that sort of man, who is usually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. I'o conclude his character, where 
women are not concerned, he is an honest worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether 1 am to account him whom 
I am next to speak of, as one of our company ; for 
he visit.s us but seldom; but when he does, it adds 
to every man else a new enjoyment of himself. He 
is a clergyman, a very philosophic man, of general 
learning, great sanctity of life, and the most exact 
good breeding. He has the misfoitune to be of a 
very weak constitution, and consequently, cannot 
accept of such cares and businc.ss as preferments in 
his function would oblige him to ; he is therefore 
among divines what a chamber-counsellor is among 
lawyer.s. The jirohity of his mind, and the integrity 
(ff' his life, create him followers, as being eloquent or 
loud advances others. He seldom introdintcs the 
.subject he speaks upon ; but wc are 8») far gone in 
ycai.s, (hat he oliserves, when he is among us, an 
earnestness to have him fall on some divine topic, 
which ho always treats with much authority, as one 
who has no interest in this world, as one who is 
hastening to the object of all his wislics, and c»m- 
coives Inqie from his decays and inhriuities. These 
arc my ordinary companions.— U. 


No. 3. SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1710-11. 

Kt quo rjoisque fere sUuliu <lcv'ii)ctus ndhicrel, 

Aul (juibus ill rebus nuiltum simius ante morali, 

At((ue in <pia rulnnic fiCt ciint<'nta inugis mens, 

111 somni.s eadcni plenanquo videnuir ubire. 

Lucr. 1. iv. 959. 

What studies please, what im)st delight, 

And fill inca's thoughl.s, they dream Uimu o'er at night. 

Crkkch 

In one of my rambles, or rather speculations, I 
looked into the groat hall, where the bank is kept, 
and was not a little pleased to see the directors, se- 
cretaric.s, and clerks, with all the other members of 
tliat wealthy corporation, ranged in their several 
stations, aciording to the parts they act in that 
just and regular economy. This revived in my me- 
mory the many discourses w hich I had both road and 
heard concerning the decay of public credit, with 
(he nu'tliods of restoring it, and which, in iny opi- 
nion, have always been defective, because they have 
always been made with an eye to separate iiiterestf 
and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employ- 
ment for a w hole night, so that I fell inSen!?ibly into 
a kind of methodical dream, which disposed all my 
contemjilations into a vision, or allegory, or what 
else the reader shall please to call it. 

Melhought I returned to the great hall, where 1 
had boon the morning before ; hut to my surprise, 
instead of the company that I left there, I saw to- 
wards -the upper end of the hall a beautiful virgin, 
seated on a throne of gold. Her name (as tliey # 
mo) was Public (3rrdit. The walls, instead of ^-^ing 
adorned with jnclurcs and maps, were hung with 
many acts of parliament written in gohh*n letter.^. 
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At the .upper end of the hall was the magna charta, earth in the Rehearsal, that danced together for no 
with the act of uniformity on the right hand, and other end hut to eclipse one another, 
the act of toleration on the left. At the lower end The reader will easily suppose, hy what has been 
of the hall was the act of settlement, which was before said, that the lady on the throne would have 
placed full in the eye of the virgin that sat upon the been almost friglitened to distraction, had she seen 
throne. Both the sides of the hall were covered »hut any one of these spectres ; what them must have 
with such acts of parliament as had been made tor been her condition when she saw them all in a body? 
the establishment of jmhlic funds. The lady seemed She fainted and died away at the sight. 


to set an unspeakable value upon these several pieces 
of furniture, insomuch that she often refreshed her 
eye with them, and often smiled with a secret plea- 
sure, as she looked upon them ; but, at the same 
time, shewed a very particular uneasiness, if she 
.saw any thing approaching that might hurt thorn. 
She appeared, indeed, infinitely timorous iu all her 


Et ncque jam color egt misto candorc rubori : 

Ncc vigor, ot vires, et quie niodo visa placebant, 

Nec corpus rcnianctp— - Ovid Mkt. in, 491. 

I lor spirits faint. 

Her biconiing chocks assume a pallid teint. 

And scarce her form remaius. 

There was a great change in the hill of money 


behaviour ; and whether it was from the delicacy of hags, and the heaps of money, the former shrinking 
her constitution, or that she was troubled with va- and falling into so many empty bags, that I now 
pours, as I was afterward told by one who I found found not above a tenth part of them had been tilled 
was none of her well-wishers, slie changed colour, with money. 

and startled at every thing she heard. She was The rest that took up the same space, and made 
likewise (as I aflerward found) a greater valetudi- the same figure, as the bags that were really tilled 
n|iri^n than any I had ever met with even in her with money, had been blown up with air, and called 
own sex, and sunjcct to such momentary consump- into my memory the bags full of wind which Homer 
tions, that, in the twinkling of an eye, slie should tells us his hero received as a present from iEolus. 
fall away from the most dorid complexion, and most The great heaps of gold on cither side the throne now 
healthful state of body, and wither into a skeleton, appeared to he only heaps of paper, or little^ piles of 
Her recoveries were often as sudden as her decays, notched sticks, bound up together in bundles, like i 
insomuch that she would revive in a moment out of Bath fagots. ! 


a w’asting distemper, into a habit of the highest 
health and vigour. 


Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation 
that had been made before me, the whole scene va- 


I had very soon an opportunity of observing these nished. In the room of the frightful spectres, there 
quick turns and changes in her constitution. There now entered a second dance of apparitions very 
sat at her feet a couple of secretaries, who received agreeably matched together, and made uj) of very 
every hour letters from all parts of the world, which amiable phantotns. The first pair was Liberty, with 
the one or the other of them was perpetually reading Monarchy at her right hand. The second was Mo- 
toher; and according to the news she heard, t“ deration leading in Religion ; and the third a person 
which she was exceeilingly attentive, she changed whom I had never seen,^ with the Goniiu of Greu', 
colour, and discovered many symptoms of health or Britain. At the first entrance the lady revived, the 
sickness. bags swelled to their former bulk, the pile of fagotti ' 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags and heaps of paper changed into pyramids of gui- | 
of money, which were piled upon one another so ncas: and for my own part, I was so transported | 
high that they touched the ceiling. The floor, on with joy that I awaked, though I must confess I woula j 
her right hand and on her left, was covered with fain have fallen asleej) again to have closed my vi* ' 
vast autns^of gold, that rose up in pyramids on either sion, if I could have done it. — C. j 

side of her. But this I did not so much wonder at, ! 

when I heard, upon inquiry, that she had the same [ 

virtue in her touca which the poets tell us a Lydian No. I.] MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1710-11. , 

king was formerly possessed of: and that she could Egregii mortalem alliquo siletitii ? | 

convert whatever she pleased into that iirecious metal. ^ j 

After a little dizziness, and conluscd hurry of «-cserve, | 

thought, which a man often meets with in a dream. An author, when he first appears in the world, | 


methought the hall was alarmed, the doors flew open, very apt to believe it has nothing to think of but h s j 
and there entered half a dozen of tlyj most hideous performances. With a good share of this vanity in , 
phantoms that I had ever seen (even in a dream) my heart, 1 made it my business these three days | 
before that time. They came in two by two, though tT> listen after my own fame ; and as I have somt- ! 
matched in the most (Jissocdable manner, and mingled times met with circumstances which did not dis- i 
together in a kind of dance. It would lie too tedious please me, I have been encountered hy others which j 
to de.scril)e their habits and persons, for which rea- gave me much mortification. It is incredible to j 
I son I shall only inform my reader, that the first think how empty 1 have in this time observed sora*’ j 
couple W’ore Tyranny and Anarchy, the second were part of the species to be, what mere blanks they arc 
Bigotry Und Atheism, the third the Genius of a com- when they first come abroad in the morning, how 
raonwcalth, a young man of about twenty-two years utterly they are at a stand until they arc set a-going 
of age,* whose nauie I coukl not learn. He had a hy some paragraph iua newspaper 
sword in his right bind, which in th.i dance he often Such persons are very acceptable to a young aii- 
brandished at the aitt of settlement; and a citizen, tlior, for they desire no more in any thing but to be 
wno stood by me, whispered in my ear, that he saw new, to he agreeable. If 1 found consolation among 
a sponge in his left hand.f The dance of so many, such, I was as much disquicteil hy the incapacity ot 
jarring natures put me in mitid of the sun, moon, and others. Thesis are mortals who have a certain cu- 
riosity without power of reflection, and perused my 

.1llm..St.arl.thc.roloud.dI>hnc.of W.w born Ju... 


• James Stuart, the protended Prince of Wales, born ’June 
10, I -St-e 'I'at No, IS7. 
t To wipe out Uic nulioual debt. 


♦ The Elector of Ilnnovor, onerwards Georce I- 
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they are tied to them by blood, interest, or affection. 
Upon this occasion I think it but reasonable t<» de- 
clare, that whatever skill I may have in speculation, 
I shall never betray what the eyes of lovers say to 
each other in my presence. At the same time I shall 
not think myself ob^igcd by this promise to conceal 
any false protestations which I observe made by 
glances in public assemblies* but endeavour to make 
both sexes appear in their conduct what they arc in 
their hearts. By this means, love, during the time 
of my speculations, shall be carried on with the 
same sincerity as any other affair of less considera- 
tion. As this is the greatest concern, men shall be 
from henceforth liable to the greatest reproach for 
misbehaviour in it. Falsehood in love shall here- 
after bear a blacker aspect than infidelity in friend- 
ship, or villainy in business. For this great and 
good end, all breaches against that noble passion, 
the cement of sotnety, shall be severely examined. 
But this, and all other matters loosely hinted at now, 
and in my former papers, shall have their proper 
place in my following discourses. The present writing 
IS only to admonish the world, that they shall not 
find me an idle but a busy Spectator. — R. < 


No. 5.] TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1710-11. 

Spectatum admissi risum Icnealia? — Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 5. 

Aibnittcd to the sight, would you not laugh ? 

An opera may bn allowed to be extravagantly la- 
vish in its decorations, as its only design is to gratify 
the senses, and keep up an indolent attention in the 
audience. Common sense however requires, that 
there should be nothing in the scenes and machines 
which may appear childish and absurd. How 
would the wits of King Charles’s time have laughed 
to have seen Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes 
of ermine, and sailing in an open boat upon a sea 
of pasteboard ? What a field of raillery would 
they have been led into, had they been entertained 
with painted dragons sjiitting wildfire, enchanted 
chariots drawn by Flanders’ mures, and real ca.s- 
cades in artificial landscapes ? A little skill in cri- 
ticism #ould inform us, that shadows and realitie.s 
ought not to bo mixed together in the same piece ; 
and tliat the scenes which are designed as the repre- 
sentations of nature should be filled with resemblances, 
and not with the things themselves. If one would 
represent a widcchampait^n country filled with herds 
and flocks, it would bo ridiculous to draw the country 
only upon the scenes, and to crowd s<’veral parts of 
the stage with sheep and oxen. This is joining to- 
gether inconsistencies, and making the decoration 
partly real, and partly imaginary. I would recom- 
mend what I have here said to the directors, as w^l 
as to the admirers, of our modern opera. ^ 

As I was walking in the streets about a fortnight 
agd, I saw an ordinary fellow' carrying a cage full of 
little birds upon his shoulder; and, as I w'a.s wou- 
dering with myself what use he w'ould put them to, 
he v\ a? met very luckily by an acquaintance, who | 
had the same curiosity. Upon his asking what he 
had upon his shoulder, he told him that he had been 
buying sparrows for Jie opera. Sparrow's for the 
opera,” says his friend, licking his li})s; “what! 
are they to he roasted?”— “ No, no,” says the other, 

“ they are to enter towards the end of the first act, 
and tij fly about the stagdi’ 


% This .'traiige dialogue awakened my curiosity so 
far^that I immediately bought the opera, by which 
means 1 perceived th** sparrows were to act the part 
of singing b;Vds in a delightful grove; Ihtjugh upon 


a nearer inquiry I found the sparrows put the same 
trick upon the audience that Sir Martin Mar-all* 
practi.swl upon nis mistress; for though they flew in 
sight, the music proceeded from a concert of flagto. 
lets and bird-calls, which were planted befond th« 
scenes. At the same time I made this discovery. I 
found by the discourse of the actors, that there were 
great designs on foot for the improvement of the 
opera ; that it had been proposed to break down n 
part of the wall, and to surprise the audience with a 
party of a hundred liovse, and that there was actually 
a project of bringing the New-river into the house, 
to be employed in jets-d’eau and water-works. This 
project, us I have since heard, is postponed till the I 
summer season, when it is thought the coolness that I 
proceeds from fountains and cascades will be more : 
acceptable and refreshing to people of quality. In ; 
the mean time, to find out a more agreeable cuter. ' 
tainment for the winter season, the opera of.liinaldo j 
is filled with thunder and lightning, illuminations 
and tire-works, which the audience may look upon i 
without catching cold, and indeed without much 
langer of being burnt ; for there are several engines 
filled with water, and ready to play at a minute’s 
warning, in case any such accident should happen, i 
Howev(‘r, as I have a very great friendship for the 
owner of this theatre, I hope that he has been wise j 
enough to insure bis house before he would let this j 
opera be acted in it. | 

It is no wonder that those scenes should be very 
surprising, which were contrived by two ])ot‘ls of , 
dilferent nations, and raised by two magicians of dif- 1 
ferent se.ves. Armida (as we are told in the argu- 1 
incnt) was an Amazoniaii enchantress, and poor i 
Signior Cassani (as we learn from the jiersoiis re- 
presented) a Christian conjuror (Ma^o C/irhiiauo). 

I must confess I am very much puzzled to find huw 
an Amazon should be versed in the black art, or how 
a good Christian, for such is the part of the magician, 
should deal with the devil. 

To consider the poet after the conjurers, I shall | 
give you a taste of the Italian from the first lines of i 
his preface : “Fcroti, beniyno lettore.j tin jtario di 
poche sere, che so ben nato di nolle, non t perd aborh 
di tenehre, md si Java conoscere ,/fylio d' Apollo ran 
qualr.he rayyio di Purnasse “Bidiold, gentle reader, 
the birth of a few eveuing-s, which, though it be the 
offspring of the night, is not the abortive of dark- 
ness, but will make itself known to be the sun of 
Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnassus.” He attor- 
wards proceeds to call Mynheer Handel the Orpheus 
of our age, and to acquaint us, in the same suhlinut) 
of style, that ho composed this opera in a fortnii,d*^’ 
Such are the wits to whose tastes we so ambitiously 
conform ourselves. The truth of it is, the 
writers among the modern Italians express them- | 
selves in such a florid form of words, and such te- 
dious circumlocutions, as are used by none out 
pedants in our own country ; and at the same tini*’ 
fill their writings with such poor imaginations an 
conceits, as our ymths are ashamed of before tn^’y 
have been two years at the university. Some iii'i) 
be apt to think that it is the difference of 
which produces this difference in the works of t ie 
two nations ; but to show that there is nothing 
this, if we look into the writings of the old Italians 
such as Cicero and Virgil, He shall find that the 
lish writers, tn their way of thinking and expressm^k 
themselves, resemble those authors much more 1 


* A comedy by J. Dry den, borrowed Trom QuinauU 
Iiidiscret, and llie Klouidi of Mollcre. 
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I the modern Italians pretend to do. And as for the 
poet himself, from whom the dreams of this opera* 

I are taken, 1 must entirely agree With Monsieur Boi- 
' leau, that one verse in Virgil is worth all the cliu- 
I quant or tinsel of Tasso. 

^ Put to return to the sparrows : there have heen 
JO many flights of them let loose in this opera, that 
it is feared the house will never get rid of them ; and 
that 111 otlier plays they may make their entrance in 
I vt rv wro4ig and improper scenes, .so us to be seen 
! tUmg in a lady’s bed-chambej*, or perebing upon a 
I king’s throne — besides the ineonvenicnces wliii h the 
ht ads of the audience may sometimes sutfer from 
I tJim. I am credibly informed, that there was <mce 
i a design of casting into an oj)era the story of Whit- 
I tingtou and his Cat, and that, in order to it, there 
j had hoen got together a great quantity of mice ; but 
{ Mr. Hi< b, the propri(‘t(»r of the playhouse, very prii- 
1 (Imitly considered that it would be impossible for the 
I cat to kill them all, <aiKl tliat consequently the jninces 
I of the stage might be as much infested with mice, as 
I the prince of the island was before the cat’s arrival 
I upon it ; for which reason he would not permit it to 
I he acted in his hou.se. And indeed I cannot blaiiic 
I him; for, as he said very well iqxm that (xicasion, I 
I do not hear that any of (he pcrlbrmors in our opera 
prt'tend to (mjiuiI the famous pied piper, f who made 
I aU the niiee of a great tf>wn in (h i niaiiy fulhav his 
j music, and by that means (deared the place of those 
I httlo noxious animals. 

I Before I tlistniss this paper, 1 must inform my 
! reader, (hat I hear there is a treaty on foot between 
hoiidon and Wise]; (who will he ajqiointiul garden- 
i r'i of tli(! [day house) to furnish the opera of Hinaldo 
and Ariuida with an orange-grove ; and I hat th<‘ next 
' lone it is acted, the singing-birds will he p<>r.sonate(l 
hv loni-tils, tln^ undertakers being resedved to spare 
I neither [laiiis nor money for the gratilicatioii of the 
' au(lieiicc.“-C. 

N'». (i.l WEDNESDAY, MAllCH 7, 1710-1 1. 

( ro(I(>l)niif Jiof (frande iiefiis, et niorte piaiuluu), 

juvt'iii.s vciuKt non as-siirryxorut Jtv. Sut. xiii. 51. 

'Twas iinpioiiM iJien (so much \vii.s a|;e rever’d) 

for youth to keep thoir .seats when an old nuuj appear'd. 

I K^ow no evil under the sun so great as the abuse 
nf tlie understanding, and yet there is no one vice 
more coniinoii. It has diffused itself through both 
M'xes, and all qualities of niankiml, and there is 
lifirclly (hat [lerson to he found, who is not more con- 
conied for the reputation of wit and sense, than of 
honesty and virtue. But th is unhappy afl'eetation of 
'"dug wise rather ^annfmuestjnvTfW'^^^ 
dnrid^^is Uie nio of the ill haBiigjof lifo, 

'-ueh false impressions are ovviiig to the abandoned 
"ntiugs of men of wit, and the awkward imitation 
ot the rest of mankind. 

1'orthi.s reason Sir Roger was saying la.st night, 

' ho was of opinion none hut men of fine parts 
I f'‘'"'rvTd to h(‘ hanged. The relleetioii.s of such men 
su delicate upon all oeemrrem es which they are 
j '"IK (’rood in, that they shoidd he exposed to more 
mu ordinary infamy and jmnishuieiit for oflending 
' h‘‘'iist such quick admonitions us their own souls 
llu'in, and hjUmynjy t he lin e edge of their minds 
" Midi a manner, that idiey' are no more slioeked at 

ilic 'J'ho pluu hy Aaron Hill; 

i 1 III "'’‘’ds l>y Ti. UoMr^i ; and (hf by liundt'l. 

‘"lisk’U raU .and inico hy which Ilaiiiplni was 

I fivi r d idlurod, it IS said, by u piper, lo a contiguous 
. II. Ir.mn'd. 

* " a ju and Wise vvcie the yuccu’a gariloncrs at this time. 


vice and folly than men of slower capacities. There 
is no greater monster in being, than a very ill man 
of gPMt parts. He lives like a man in a palsy, with [ 
one side of him dead.^ While perhaps he enjoys the | 
satisfaction of luxury, of w^j^lth, of ambition, ho has 
lost tlu? taste of good-will, of friendship, of innocence. 
Scarecrow, the beggar in liincolii’s-iun-liolds, who 
disabled himself in his right leg, and asks alms all 
day to get him.self a warm supper and a trull at night, 
is not half so desjiicahh; a wretch as such a man of 
sense. The beggar has no relish above sensations ; 
he liiid.s rest more agreeable than motion ; and while 
ho has a warm fire and his do.xy, never reflects that 
he deserves to he whipped. Every man who termi- 
nates his satisfactions and enjoyments within the 
supply of his own ncces.sitics and passions is, says 
Sir Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue as Scarecrow. 

liut,” eontiiiued he, “ for the loss of public and 
private virtue, W(? are beholden to your men of flne 
part.s forsooth ; it js with them no matter what is 
done, so it he done with an air. But to me, who am 
so whimsical in a cornqit age as to act according to 
nature and reason, a selfish man, in the most shining 
cireum.stance and (^uipage, apjiears in the same cou- 
ditiorl'^ with the fellow above-mentioned, but more 
contemptible in iiroportion to what more he robs the 
public of, and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
therefore for a rule, that the whole man is to move 
togetlier; that every action of any importance is to 
have a pro.spect of jiiihlic good : and that the gene- 
ral leiidency of our indilVerent actions ought to he 
agreeable to tli(‘ dictates of reason, of religion, of 
good-breeding; without this, a man, as 1 have before 
hinted, is hop[)ing instead of walking, he is not in 
his entire and [irojier motion,” 

While the h.me.st knight was thus bewildering him- 
self in good starts^- j looked attentively upon him, 
which made him, I thought, collect his mind a little. 

“ What 1 aim at,” says he, “ is to represent, that 1 
am of opinion, to[iolish our understandings, and ne- 
glect our nianmns, is of all things the most inex- 
cusable. Reason should govern passion, hut instead 
(jf that, you sec, it is often subservient to it; and as 
linaccountahle as one wuiuld think it, a wise man i.s 
not always a good man.” This degeneracy is not 
only Che guilt of particular persons, fmt also at .some 
times of a whole peo[>le ; and perhaps it may up[)ear 
Upon examination, that the most polile ages are the 
least virtuous. This may he attributed to the folly 
of admitting wit and learning asiniu itin themselves, 
without considering the application of them. By 
this means it becomes a rule, net so much to regard 
what we do, as how we do it. But this false beauty 
will not pass upon men of honest minds, and true 
taste. Sir Richard IRackmore says, with as mm h 
good sense as virtue, “ It is a mighty shame and dis-| 
honour to employ excellent faculties and ahiiiidaiice|| 
of wit, to humour and please men in their vh es aiuljj 
folIi«?s.. Tlio great enemy of mankind, iiotwithstand-d 
iiig his wit and angelic faculties, is the most odiousi 
being in the whole creation.” lie goes on soonj 
after to say, very generou.sly, that he undertook the 
writing of his poem “ to rescue the Muses out of the 
hands of ravishers, to restore them to their sweet 
and chaste mansions, and to pngagi^ them in an em- 
ployment .suitable to their dignity.” This certainly 
ought to he the purpose of every man who unpeai.s 
in public, and whoever does not proceed upon that 
foundation, injures his mfuutry as far as he succeeds 
in hi.s studic.s. When modesty ceases to he the ehe;.' 
ormimcht of one sex, and integrity of the o^ier, 
society is upon a wrong basis, and we shall he ever 
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at’ior withitut rules to ^uiik* our iu(l>;nient in wliat is 
really bcromin^ an<l onianieiital. Nature and rea- 
son direct one thing, j)assion and humour another. 
To follow the dictates (»f these two latter, is gi'ing 
into fi road that is both endless ainl intricate ; when 
we pursue the otlier, our passage is delightful, and 
what we aim at easily attainable. 

I do not doubt but bhigland is at present as polite 
a nation as any in the wfirld ; but any man who 
thinks, can easily see, that the afleclalion of being 
gay and in fashion, has very near eaten up our good 
sense, and our religion. Is tlu-re any thing so just 
as that mode and gallantry should be? built upon ex- 
erting ourselves in wliat is proper and agreeable to 
the institutions of justice and piety among us? And 
yet is there any thing more common, than that we 
in perfect contradiction to them? All which is 
«upp(}rtod by no other pretension, than that it is 
done with what we call a good grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming, 
but what nature itself should prompt us to think so. 
Respect to all kind of superiors is founded, 1 think, 
upon instinct; and yet what is so ridiculous as age ? 

I make this alinipt transition to the mention ^f this 
vice more than any other, in order to introduce a 
little story, w’hich I think a pretty instance, that tl»o 
most polite age is in danger of being the most vicious. 

“ It happened at Athens, during a public rc'pre- 
sentation of some play exhibited in honour of tlm 
commonwealth, that an old geiitlomuu came too lute 
for a place suitable to his age and quality. Many 
of the young gentlemen, who observed the dilliculty 
and (ronfusion he was in, made signs to him tliat they 
v/ould accommodate him if he came where tliey sat. 
The good man budlod ihmugli the crowd accord- 
ingly; but wlicn ho came to the s. ats to which he 
was invited, the jest was to sit close and expose 
him, us he stood, (Mit of countenance, to the whole 
audience. The frolic went round the Athenian 
benches. But on those occasions thoo were also 
particular places assigned for foreigners. When the 
good mail skulked towards tiic boxes appointed for 
the Lacedemonians, that honest people, mor»r virtuous 
than polite, rose up all to a man, and with the great- 
est respect received him among them. Tlie Athe- 
nians being suddenly touched with a sense of ibe 
Spartan virtue nnd their own degeneracy, gave a 
thunder of applause; and the obi man cried out^ 

‘ The Atlnmiuns understand what is good, but the 
Lacedemonians practise it.’ ” — U. 


No. 7.] THURSDAY, MARCH 8 , 1710-11. 

Somnia, terrorea inagieos, niiraeula, sagas, 

Noctunios k*inun*.s, porlentuque 'i'hessala rides ? 

IIoR. 2 Ep. ii, 208. 

Vi»ion.s au<l iiia^ie spells can you despise. 

And laugh at witches, ghosts, and prodigies ? 

Gome; yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
I had the misfortune to tlnd his whole family very 
mueh 41 , 1 ‘jectcil. UponV.king him the occasion of 
it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a strains* 
dream the night before, which they were afraid por- 
teiifled some misfortune to themselves or to their 
children. At her coming into the room, I observed 
a settled melancholy in her countenance, which I 
should have been troubled for, had 1 not heard from 
wnonce it [irofreedcfl. Wo w’orc no sooner sat down 
after having looked upon me a little while, “ Mv 
ue^ir, says she, turning to hcjr husband, “ you may 
now see fhe stranger that was in the candle last 
night. ^oon after this, as they began U> talk of 


family aftairs, a little boy at the lower end pf 
table told her, that be was to go into join -hand on 
Thursday. ‘‘Thursday!” says she, “No, cbib], jf 
it please God, yon shall not begin upon Cliildeimu.v 
day; tell your writing-master that Friday will ho 
soon enough.” I w’as reflecting with mvsclf on the 
oddncGs of her fancy, and wondering that any bodv 
would establish it as a rule, to lose a day in evt r\ 
week. In the midst of these my musings, she dc. 
sired me to reach her a little salt upon the point of 
my knife, which I did in such a trepidation and liuri) 
of obedience, that I let it drop by the way ; at whii h 
she immediately startled, and said it fell towards hor. 
Upon this T looked very blank ; and observing tlu I 
concern of the whole table, began to consider my. | 
self, with some confusion, as a pc'rsou that had j 
brought a disaster upim the family. The lady, how- I 
ever, recovering hersjlf after a little spaee, sai.l to I 
her liu^oand with a sigh, “ My dear, misfortunes ' 
never roiiie single.” My friend, I found, acted hut : 
ail under part at his table, and being a nmn of more 
good-nature than understanding, thinks hiinsL-lf I 
obliged to fall in with all the passions and humours ^ 
of his yoke-fellow. “ Do not you remember, child,” | 
says she, “ that the jiigeon-house fell the very after* ! 
noon that our careless wench spilt the salt upon the ! 
table ?’* “ Yes,” says he, “ my dear, and the next 

post brouglit us an account of the battle of Almanza.’’ ! 
The reader may guess at the ligure I made, after ' 
having done all this r.iischi(?f. i dis))utched my din- ' 
nor as soon as I could, with my usual taciturnity ! 
when, to my utter confusion, the lady seeing me | 
(juitting my knife and fork, and l.iying'thcm acrassi i 
one another on my plate, desired mo that I would | 
humour her so far as to take them out of that ligure, | 
and place them side by side. What the absurdity 
was which I had cumnuttod I did not know, but 1 i 
suppose there was some traditionary superstition in | 
it ; and therefore, in obedience to the lady of the j 
house, I di.s})o.sed of my knife ami fork in two |)a- | 
rallel lines, which is the ligure I sluill always la\ j 
them in for the future, though I do not know uu) 
reason for it. | 

It is not difficult for a man to sec that a persot] I 
has conceived an aversion to him. For my uwu 
part, I quickly found, by the lady’s looks, that sin 
reganied me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an 
nulortuiuitc aspect. For which reason I took lay | 
leave immediately after dinner, and withdrew to my 
own lodgings. Upon ray return home, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the evils that attend thc<c 
superstitious fidlies of mankind; how they sulijod 
ns to imaginary a/Ilictious, and additional sorrows, 
that do not properly come within our lot. As if tin' 
natural calamities of life were not sufficient fur it, 
we turn the most indifferent circumstances into iniv 
foutuncs, and sutTcr as much from trifling accidents 
us from real evils. I have known the shooting ut a 
star spoil a night’s rest; and have seen a man n* 
love grow pale, and lose his appetite, upon theplncL 
iiig of a merry-thought. A screech-owl at midniit''' j 
has alarmed a family more than a band of rokhnis , 
nay, the voice of a cricket hath struck more terrm j 
than fhe roaring of a lion. There is nothii^ saiti - 1 
considerable, which may not appear dreadful to a>' 
imagination that is filled with omens and progno^' I 
tics. A rusiy nail, or a Jfeoked pin, shoot up 
pr«>digics. «. [ 

I remember 1 was once in a mixed assembly* tna j 
w«w full nf noise and mirth, w hen mi a sudden j 
old woman unluckily observed, there were tlurficn , 
of ns in company. This remark struck a pauic 1 1 
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jovoral who were pVesont, insomuch that one or two 
of tlu‘ Ifiilios wore {<oiiig to leave the room; but a 
friend of mine taking notice that one of our female 
' (^.ouvpatiions was big with child, affirmed there were 
1 fourteen in the room, and that, instead of portending 
I uiie of the company should die, it plainly foretold 
I o(ie of tliem should be horn. Had not my friend 
1 (iiund this expedient to break the omen, I question 
i ijnt hut half the women in the company would have 
I fiillon sick that very night. 

i An old maid that is troubled with the vapours pro- 
I (lures intlilite disturbances of this kind among her 
I frit'nds and neighbours. 1 know a maideu aunt of a 
; (Treat family, who is one of tliese antiquated sybils, 
that forebodes and pro}tliesi('s from (»ne end of the 
year to the other She is always seeing apparitions, 
and hearing death-watches; and was the other day 
almost frighted out of her W’its by the great house- 
(lo^T that howled in the stable, at a time when she lay 
ill with the t(K)th-aehe. Such an extravagant cast 
(.f mind engages multitudes of people, not only in 
iyumrtinent terrors, hut in superniinKuary duties of 
lifr ; and arises from Hrat fear and ignorance which 
are natural to the soul of man. 'I'lic horror with 
; which wc entertain the thoughts of death (or indeed 
of any future evil,) and the uncertainty of its ap- 
proach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerublo ap- 
1 prc'liiMisions and suspicious, and consequently dis- 
I jiose it to thci (jbservation of such groundless prodi- 
I ^Ti( s and predictions. For as it is the clu(‘f cuuiceru 
I of wise men to retrench the evils of life by the rea- 
j sonings of philosophy ; it is the employment of fools 
1 to multiply them by the sentiments of superstition, 
i Tor my own part. I should be very much troubled 
I were.' I endowed with this diyining quality, though it 
I should inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
I me. I would not anticipate the relish of any hap- 
pinos.s, nor feel the weight of any misery, before it 
! aelually arrives. 

1 I know' hut one way of fortifying my soul against 
, llu'so gloomy prcsag<‘.s and ternus of miud, and that 
IS, hy securing to myself the friendship and protec- 
lioii of that Being, who disposes of events, and go- 
I veins futurity. He sees, at one view', the whede 
; thread of my existence, not only that part of it 
i whieli I have already passed through, but that which 
nigs forward into all the depths of eternity. When 
I 1 lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to his 
care ; when I aw'ake, I give myself up to his direc- 
j bun. Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I will 
I wok up tej him for help, and question not but he 
I " ill either avert them, or turn them to my advantage. 

: ‘hough I know neither the time nor the manner of 
I |hc' death I am to die, I am not at all solicitous about 
j '1; because I am sure that he knows them both, and 
I 'at he will not fail to comfort and support me under 
i niein. 


No.*8.] FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1710-11. 

At Venus obacuro yradienloa acre sepsit, 
r-t inutto nebulw eircuin I)ea fudit umictu, 

Ceriierc tic quis ©os Viro. ACh. 1. 41 5. 

hi’y mureh olyHcure, for Venus kindly .ahroiids 
I ‘ tnlsls thoir persons, and involves in clouda. — D rydhn. 

' of ^ communicate to the world a couple 
I e ers, which I believe will give the reader as 
i Li (‘ntertainmentfs any that 1 am able to fur 
l"r them " therefore shall n^ke no apology 

i 

! lo TIIK SpKCTATOR, &C. 

1 I am one of the directors of the society 


for the reformation of manners, and therefore think 
myeelf a proper person for your correspondence. I 
have thoroughly examined the present state of reli- 
gion in (rreat Britain, and am able to acquaint you 
with the predominant vice of every market-town in 
the whole island. T can tell you the progress that 
virtue has made in all our cities, boroughs, and cor- 
poratiuns; and know as well the evil practices that 
are committed in Berwick or Exeter, as what is done 
in my own family. In a word, Sir, I have my cor- 
re.spondents in the n motesl parts of the nation, who 
send me up punctual accounts from time to time of 
all the little irregularities that fall under their no- 
tice in their several districts and divisions. 

1 am no less acquainted with the particular quar- 
ters and regions of this great town, than with the 
dilTercnt parts and distributions of the whole nation. 

I can desi-ribe every parish by its impieties, and cau 
tell you in wliich of our streets Icwdncss prevails; 
which gaining has taken the possession of ; and where 
drunkenness has got the better of them both. When 
I am disposed to raise a fine for the poor, 1 know the 
lanes and alleys that arc inhabited by common swear- 
ers. y/^heii I would encourage the hospital of Bride- 
well, and improve the hempen manufacture, I am 
very well acquainted with all the haunts and results 
of female night-walkers. 

“ After this short account of myself, I must let 
you know, that the design of this pqpcris to give you 
information of a certain irregular assemlily, which 
1 think falls very properly under your observation, 
especially since the persons it is composed of arc 
criminals too considerahle for the animadversious of 
our society. I mean, Sir, the Midnight Mask, which 
has of late been frequently held in one of the most 
conspicuous parts of the town, and which I hear will 
be continued w’ilh additions and improvements : as 
all the persons who compose this lawle.ss assembly 
arc masked, we dare nut attack any of them in our 
way, lestvvc should send a woman of quality to Bride- 
well, or a peer of Great Britain to the Comjiter : be- 
sides, their numbers are so very great, that I am 
afraid they would be able to rout our whole frater- 
nity, though we were accompanied w ith our guard 
of constables. Both thesft reasons, which secure 
thorn from our authority, make them obnoxious to 
yours ; as both their disguise and their numbers will 
give no particular jfcrson reason to think himself 
affronted by you. 

“ If we are rightly informed, the rules that are 
observed by this new society are wonderfully con- 
trived for the advanci nu'ut of cuckoldom. The 
women either come by themselves, or are introduced 
by friends who are obliged to quit them, upon their 
first entrance, to the conversation of any body that 
addres.scs himself to them. There arc several rooms 
where the parties may retire, and, if they please, 
show their faces by consent. Whispers, squeezes, 
nods, and embraces, are the innocent freedoms o^ 
the place. In short, the whole design of this libi- 
dipous assembly seems to terminate iu assignations 
and intrigues; and I hope you will take effeetual 
methods, by your public advice and admonitions, to 
prevent such a promiscuous multitude of both sexes 
from meeting together iu so clandestine a manucr. , t 

“ I am your humble servant, and fellow labourer, 

“T. B.” 

Not long after the perusal of this letter, I received 
another upon the same subject; which, by the^ date* 
and style tif it, I take to be written by some young 
Templar : 
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“ SiK, Middle Temple, 1710-11. 

** When a man has been guilty of any vice or 
folly, I think the best atonement he can make for it, 
is to warn otliers not to fall into the like. In order 
to this, I must acquaint you, that some time in 
February last I went to the Tuesday’s masquerade. 
Upon my first going in I was attacked by half-a- 
dozen female Quakers, who seemed willing to adopt 
me for a brother; but upon a nearer examination I 
..tjbund they were a sisterhood of coquettes, disguised 
in that precise habit. I was soon after taken out to 
dance, and, as I fancied, by a woman of the first 
V quality, for she was very tall, and moved gracefully. 
As soon as the minuet was over, we ogled one another 
through our masks ; and as I am very well read in 
Waller, I repeated to her the four following verses 
out of his poem to Vandyke: 

Tlie heedless lover doc? not know 
Whose eyes they are that wound him so 
Hut confounded with thy art. 

Imiuircs hur imtne thiit has his heart. 

I pronounced these words with such a languishing 
air, that I had some reason to conclude I had made 
a conquest. She told me that she hoped my. face 
was not akin to my tongue, and looking upon her 
watch, I accidentally discovered the figure of a co- 
ronet on the back part of it. I was so transported 
with the thought of such an amour, that I pbed her 
from one room to another with all the gallantncs I 
could invent : and at length brought things to so 
happy an issue, that she gave me a private meeting 
the next day, without page or footman, coach or 
equipage. My heart danced in raptures, but 1 had 
i*not lived in this golden dream above three days, be- 
fore I found a good reason to wish that I had con- 
tinued true to my laundress. 1 have since heard, by 
a very great accident, that this fine lady docs not 
live far from Covent-garden, and that I am not the 
first cully whom she has passed herself upon for a 
countess. 

“ Thus, Sir, you sec how I have mistakcp a cloud 
/fora Juno; and if you can make any use of this 
'•^idventnre for the benefit of tliosc who may possibly 
Le as vain young coxcombs us myself, I do most 
heartily give you leave. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble admirer, B. L.” 

I design to visit the next masquerade myself, in 
the same habit I wore at Grand Cairo ; and till then 
shall suspend my judgment of this midnight eiiter- 
, tainment.— C. 

I I.otters for the Spectator, to bo left with Mr, Buckley, 

Ht the Ltulphin, in Little Britain. — sipect. in folio. 
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— — Tigris agit raluda cum tigriclo pacom 

I'cfrpetuam, teevis inter so convomt ursis. — Jev. Sat. xv. 163. 

Tiger with tiger, bear wilh hear, you'll find 
In league.s olfensive and delVnsi re join'd. — T atk. 

Man is said to be a sociable animal, and, as an in- 
stance of it, we may observe that we take all occa- 
sions and pretences of forming ourselves into those 
little nocturnal assemblies, which arc commonly 
known by the name of clubs. When a set of men 
find themselves agree in any particular, though never 
80 trivial, they establish th«mselves into a kind of 
fraternity, and meet once or twice a week, upon the 
Account of such a tantastJe rc.semblanec, I know a 
j consiuVirable market-town, in which there was a club 
1 of lat men, that uid not come together (as you may 


well suppose) to entertain one another with spright. 
liness and wit, but one ftUPther in eoi^tg,- 

nancc. The room where the club met was something 
oTtlie largest, and had two entrances, the one hy a 
door of a moderate size, and the other hy a pair of 
folding-doors. If a candidate for this rnrpij|)e.nf diib 
could make his entrance throughThe first, he was I 
looked upon as unquaUfied ; hut if he stuck in the 
passage, and could not force his way through it, the 
folding-doors were immediately thrown opi^n for his 
reception, and he was saluted a.s a brotherllf 1 have 
heard that this club, though it consisted but of fifteen 
persons, weighed above three ton. 

In opposition to thi.s society, there sprung up ano 
ther composed of scarecrows and skeletons, who, being 
very meagre and envious, did all they could to 
thwart the designs of their bulky brethren, whom 
they represented as men of dangerous principles ; till 
ajt lengtli they worked them out of the favour of the 
people, and consequently out of the magistracy. 
These factions tore the corporation in pieces for S('vo- 
ral years, till at length they came to this accomoda 
tion ; that the two bailiffs ot the town should be an 
nually chosefi out of the two clubs ; by which means 
the principal magistrates arc at this day coupled like 
rabbits, one fat and one lean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or rather the con 
fcderacy, of the kings. This grand alliance was 
formed a little after the return of King Charles the 
Second, and admitted into it men of all qualities and 
professions, provided they agreed in the surname of 
King, which, as they imagined, sufficiently declared 
the owners of it to be altogether untainted with re- j 
publican and anti-monart hical principles. 

A Christian name has likewise been often used as a i 
badge of distinction, and made the occasion of aclub. i 
That of the George’s, wliich used to meet at the sign 
of the George, on St. George’s-day, and swear “Be- , 
fore George,” is stilt 'fresh in every one’s memory. 

There are at pre.scnt, in several parts of this city, j 
what they call street-clubs, in which the chief inhu- i 
bitants of the stject converse together every night. 

I remember, upon my inquiring after lodgings in Or- 
immd street, the landlord, to recommend that (juarU r 
of the town, told mo there was at that time a very 
good club in it; ho also told mo, upon farther discour-M^ 
v/ith him, that two or three noisy country ’squir#, 
who were settled there the year before, had consider- 
ably sunk the price of house-rent; ami that the club 
(to prevent the like inconveniences for the future) had 
thoughts of taking every house that became vacant 
into their own hands, till they had found a lenant for 
it, of a sociable nature and good conversation. 

The Mum-drum club, of which I was formerly an 
unworthy member, was made up of very honest gi n- 
tlemen of peaceable dispositions, that used to sit to- 
gether, smoke their pipes, and say nothing till mid- 
night. The Mum club (as I am informed) is an 
iustitution of the same nature, and as great an enemy 
to noise. 

After these two innocent societies, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a very mischievous one, that was erected 
in the reign of King Charles the Second ; I mean the 
club of Duellists, in which none was to bo admitted 
that had not. fought his man. The president of it was 
said to have killed half a dozen in single coinhai ; 
and as fiu’ the other members, they took their scats 
according to thti number of their slain. There was 
likewise a side-table, for inch as had only drawn blood, 
and sh(»wn a laudable ambition of taking the first op- 
portunity to qualify themselves for the first table- 
This club, consisting only of men of honour, did oot 
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: continue long, most of the inoinhers of it hoinp put to 
the sword, or hanged, a little after its institution. 

Our modem celebrated clubs are founded upon 
ratiuf^ iiiul drinking, which are points wherein most 
men agree, and in which the learned and the illite- 
rate, the dull and the airy, the phil()soj)her and the 
budbuQ, can all of them bear a part. The K it-cat* 
itself is said to have taken its original froina mutton- 
jjif. The beef-steakf and Octobe-r clubs, are neither 
of them av^se to eating and drinking, if w'c may 
f.)iina jud^^nt of them from their n^spcctive titles. 
When rnWT are thus knit together, by a love of so- 
; ciety, not a spirit of faction, and do not meet to cen- 
sure or annoy those that arc absent, but to enjoy one 
uuoiher; when they arc thus combined for their own 
improvement, or for the good of otners, or at least to 
relax themselves from the business of the day by an 
; innoreut and cheerful conversation, there may be 
i soiiietliing very useful in these little institutions and 
cstahlislimcuts. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper with a 
s( heme of laws that I met with upon a wall in a little 
alihouso. IIow I came thither I may inform my 
reaiior at a more convenient time. These laws W'cre 
enacted by a knot of •artisans and mechanics, who 
li.icd to meet cvi'ry night; and as tlume is something 
in them which gives us a pretty picture of low life, 

1 shall transcribe them word fur word. 

linli's it) ha observpd in the Tu'o-penny Cluh^ erectad 
in ifiis jilace for the preservation of friendship and 
tjimi naiyhhoxirhood. 

1. Every member at his first coming in shall lay 
down his two-pence, 

2. Every member shall fill his pipe out of his owm 
lux. 

d. If any member absents himself, be shall for- 
Ivita penny for the use of the club, unless in case 
of sickness or imprisonment. 

^’'•1. Jt any niciiiber swears or curses, his neigh- 
lour may give him a kick mioii the shi ^. 

I- If ill! y member tells stories in thlBHub that are 
U'>t true, ho shall forfeit for every thirolic an half- 

priiny. 

li- If any member strikes another wrongfully, he 
fchallj.ay his dub for him. 

'•It any member brings his wife into the club, 
le shall pay for whatever she drinks or smokes. 

If .my member’s wife comes to fetch him home 
hum the dub, she shall speak to him witliout the door. 

T If any iiiemher calls another a cuckold, he shall 
le turned out of the dub. 

10. Nunc shall be admitted into the club that is of 
tno same trade with any member of iL 

11. None of the dub shall have his clothes or 
shoes made or mended, but by a brother member. 


to 1 this club, which took its name from Chris- 

'luitr Cat, the maker of their mutton-pies, has been given in 
‘‘fhtlon of the Taller, with notes, in 6 vols. 1 he por- 
OH . 'members were drawn by Kneller, who was himself 

e of (heir number, and all portraits of tho some diiTnnisions 
, at this time called kit-cat plcturos. The oripiiial 

tlieJ* ^ property of William Uaker, Esq., to wliom 

to II hiheritance from J. Tonson, who was secretary 

till! ni ' originally formed m Shire-lan«, about the 

foiiv • ^ w seven bishops, for a little free evening 

fortv* n ” ’ Queen Anne's reign comprehended above 
nierit , 1^®^ “‘'d gentlemen of the first rank for quality, 
• ana fortune, finn friends of tho Hanoverian succession. 

Worn?! club, It is said, that Mrs. Woffington, the only 
wiis Richard Estcourt, iho comadian, 

■' ■•.i. , ; and as an honourable badge of his office, 

nuiilla gridiron of gold hung round bis uecK With a green 


I 12. No non-juror shall bo capable of being a 
member. 

Tho morality of this little club is guarded by such 
wholeflome laws ami penalties, that I question not 
hut my reader will be as well pb'a.sed w^tli (hem a.s 
he would have been with the Leyas Cunvivales of 
Ben .Jonson, the regulations of an old Homan dub 
cited by Lipsiu.s, or tl»u rules of a Symposium in au 
ancient Greek author. 
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Non aliterquam qui adverso vix fluniine lenibuin 
lt(‘iiiigii<i Mtibii^it; .si bruchia forte reniLsit, 

Alque ilium in prajcep;i prono rapit alveus amni. 

Vino. Georg, i 201. 

So the bout's brawny crew tho current .^tcm. 

And, slow udviinciiig, slrupple with tho stream : 
liut if they slack their haiuls, or cease to strive, 

'I’hen down the flood with headlong ha.ste they drive, 

Drydkm. 

It is with much satisfaction that I hear thus great 
city inquiring day by day after these my papers, and 
receiving my morning lectures, with a becoming se- 
riousness and attention. My publisher tells me, that 
there arc already tlircc thousand of them distributed 
every day : so that if 1 allow twenty readers to every 
paper, which I look upon as a modest comjmtation, 
I may reckon about threescore thousand di.sciples in 
London and WestminstiT, who I hope will take care 
to distinguish themselves from tJio thoughtless herd 
of their ignorant and inattentive brethren. Since I 
have raised to myself so great an audience, 1 shall 
spare no pains to make their instruction agreeable, 
uiid their diversion useful. For which reasons I 
shall endeavour to enliven morality with wit, and to 
temper wit with morality, that my readers may, if 
possible, both wayi> t:nd their account in tlio spcicula- 
tion of the day. xind to the end that their virtue 
and discretion may not be short, transient, intermit- 
ting starts of thought, I have resolved to refresh their 
memories from day to day, till 1 have recovered 
them out of that desperate state of vice and folly, 
into which tho age is fallen. The miud that lies 
fallow for a single day, sprouts up in follies that a-rc 
only to be killed by a constant and a.ssiduous culture. 
It was said of Socrates, -that ho brought Philosophy 
down from heaven, to inhabit among men; and I 
shall be ambitious to have it said of me, that I luive 
brought Philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assem- 
blies, at tea-tables, and in coffee-houses. 

1 w’ould therefore in a very particular manner re- 
commend these my speculations to all well regulated 
families, that set apart au hour in every morning for 
tea and bread and butter ; and would earnestly ad 
vise them for their good to order this paper to bo 
punctually served up, and to be looked upon as a 
partof thoteu-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 
like Moses’s serpent., that immediately svvalh)wed 
up and devoured those of the Kgyptiaus. I shall 
not be so vain as to think, that where the Spectator 
appears, the other public prints will vanish: but shall 
leave it to my reader’s consideration, whether it is 
not much better to be let into the knowledge of 
one’s self, than to hear what passes in Muscovy or 
Poland ; and to amuse ourselves with such writings 
U8 tend to the wearing out of ignorance, passion, 
and prejudice, than such as naturally conduce to 
iiflame hatreds, and make enmities irreconcileabli. 

Id the next place 1 would recommend this paper 
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to th<* daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I 
cannot but consider as my good brothers and allies, 
1 mean the fraternity of Spectators, who live in the 
world without having any thing to do in it; and 
either hy the afllueuec of their fortunes, or laziness 
of their dispositions, have no other business with ih*? 
rest of mankind, but to look upon them. Under 
this class of men are eomnreheiided all contempla- 
tive tradesmen, titular physicians, fellows of the 
royal socieiy, Templars that are not given to he 
contentious, and statesmen that are out of business ; 
in short, every one that considers the world as a 
theatre, and desires to form a right judgment of 
those who are the actors on it. 

There is another set of men that I must likewise 
lay a claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks 
of society, as being altogether unfurnished with ideas, 
till the business and conversation of the day has sup- 
plied them. I have often considered these poor 
souls \vith an eye of great commiseration, when I 
have heard them asking the first man they have met 
with, whether there was any news stirring? and by 
that means gathering together materials hir think- 
ing. These needy persons do not know what to 
talk of, till abf)Ut twelve o’clock in the morning; 
for by that time they are pretty good judges of tlie 
weather, know which way the wdiul sets, and w hether 
the Dutch mail be come in. As they lie at the 
mercy of the first man they meet, and arc grave or 
impertinent all the day lon^, according to the no- 
tions which they have imbibed in the morning, I 
would earnestly inticat of them not to stir out of 
their chambers till tlicy have read this paper, and do 
promise them that I will daily instil into them such 
sound and wholesome sentiments, as shall have a 
good ctfect on their conversation for the ensuing 
twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper will bo 
more useful than to the female world I have often 
thought there has not been suflicient pains taken in 
finding out propijr ciiipbtyment and diversions for 
the fair ones. Their amusements seem contrived for 
them, rather as they are womeuj than as they arc 
reasonable creatur^jlg and are more adapted to the 
sex than to the species. The toilet is fheir £reat 
0^uc of business, and the fight adjusting of^eir 
li an^ni^ pnn cjjiai employ inenUof their TTves.' Tlie 
sui ting of a suit of l iliaTUts TSTPekoued 'a very good 
inorriing’a work ; and if they make an excursion to 
a mercer’s or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for any thing else all the day after. Their 
more serious occupations are sewing and embroidery, 
and their greatest drudgery the preparation of jellies 
and sweetmeats. This, I say, is the state of ordi- 
nary women; though I know' there are multitudes of 
tiiosc of a more elevate<l life and conversation, that 
1 move in an exalted sphere of knowledge and virtue, 

1 tliat join all the beauties of the mind tA the orna- 
ments of dress, and inspire a kind of awe and re- 
spect, as well as love, into their male beholders. I 
hope 4o increase the number of these by publishing 
this daily jiaper, which I shall always endeavour to 
make an innocent if not an improving entertain- 
inent, aud hy that means, at least, divert the minds 
of my female readers from greater trifles. At the 
same time, as I would fain give some finishing 
touches to those which are already the most beautiful 
piece? in human nature, I shall endeavour to point 
out all those imperfections that are the bleiiiislics, as 
w^ll as tlinse virtues whii h are the embellishments of 
the sex. In ihe mean while, I liope these iny genUe 
readers, who have so much time on their hands, will 

# 


not grudge throw ing away a qinlrter of an hour m a 
day upon this paper, since they may do it . without 
any hindcrance to business. 

I know se\’m-al of my friends and well-wi.shcrs aro 
in great pain fur me, lost 1 should not be able to 
keep up the spirit of a paper which 1 oblige myself 
to furnish every day; but to makf} them easy in thi^ 
particular, I will promise them faithfully to give it 
over as soon us I grow dull. This I know will bo 
matter of great raillery to the small wi^. wJio will | 
frequently put me in mind of my pnnn^Hpesirc luo I 
to keep niy word, assure me that it is lil^h* time (o 
give over, with many other little ploasautries of the 
like nature, which men of a little smart "(mius can- 
not forbear throwing out against their best friends, 
when they have such a handle given them of bcin^^ 
witty. But b*t them remember, that I do hereby 
enter my caveat against this piece of raillery. — C. 

^ 
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Dat venlam corvi.i, vexut eenaura eoluttihas. — Jcv. Sul. ii. (i,5, 
The doves are censur'd, while the crow.s are 


Arietta is visited by all persons of both sexi'v 1 
who have any pretence to wit and gallantry. Shei-i 
in that time of life whicli is neither a/fcctcd with | 
the follies of youth, nor infirmities of age; and Ixr j 
conversation is so mixed with gaiety and jirudenri', | 
that she is agreeable botli to the old and the ynnii;;. i 
Her behaviour is very frank, without being in Uir j 
least blamcuble : and as .she is out of the track of any ^ 
amorous or ambitious pursuits of her own, her vidt ; 
ants entertain her with accounts of themselves very | 
freely, whether they concern their passions or tlici! 1 
interests. I made her a visit this afternoon, havini,' 
hocii fortnerly introduced to the honour of her ac- 
quaintance by my friend Will Honeycomb, who hiis 
prcvaibitl uj)on her to admit me sometimes into hir 
assembly, us a civil inoflensive man. 1 found her 
accompanied with one person only, a cominnii-placf! 
talker, who,j^)on my entrance, arose, and after a 
very slight WPilitv sat down again ; then, tuTuin}> 
to Arietta, pursued his discourse, which I found \va» 
upon the old topic of constancy in love. He went 
on with great facility in repeating what he talks 
every day of his life ; and with the ornanien(i» 
insignificant laugh.s and gestures, enforced his arf,ni- 
mciits hy quotations out of plays and songs, which 
allude to the perjuries of the fair, and the geiurai 
levity of women. Methought ho strove to shine 
more than ordinarily in hia talkative way, that he 
might insult my silence, and distinguish hiinsell hc- 
forc a woman of Arietta’s taste and understandin?- 
She had often an inclination to interrupt him, hat 
could find no opportunity, till the l arum ceased " 
itself, which it did not till he had repeated and nmr* 
dered the celebrated story of the Ejihesian Matron- 
Arietta seemed to regard this piece of raillery 
an outrage done to her sex; as indeed 1 have a 
ways observed that w'oiiien, whether out of a Diet' 
regard to their honour, or what other reason I <’an' 
not tell, arc more sensibly touched w’ith those genera^ 
a-spersions which are cast upon their sex, than me 
are by what is said of Ouurs. 

When she had a little recovered herself from 
serious anger she was in, she replied in the 
manner : ^ u v >u 

“ Sir, when I consider how perfectly new a X ^ 
have said on this subject is, and that the story 
have given us is not quite two thousand years » 

I cannot but think it a piece of presumption o j 
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piiU* ‘t with you ; ’but. your (|uot:itions put mu iu 
mind of tlie fable of the lion and the man. 'I'he 
pmn walking with that nolile animal, .showed him, 
in tin’ osieiitation of humnii siiju^rioiity, a sign of a 
man killing a lion. Upon which, the lion said vcjry 
lustly, ‘We lions are none of us painters, (dse we 
(itiild show a hundred men killed by lions for one 
lion killed by a man.’ Yon men arc writers, and 
ran represtont us w'omen as unb<*eoming a.s yon 
please in works, while we are unable to return 

the injur yd* Y(*u have twice or tliriec observed in 
Your diseonrse, that hypocrisy is the very foundation 
of our edmation ; and that an ability to dissemble 
,,ur alfeetions is a professed part of our breeding, 
Thrsc and such other r<'flecti<ms are s])rinklcd up 
and down the writings of all tigos, by authors, who 
leave lodiiiid them niemoiials of tlieir resentment 
aeainst llm scorn of particular women, iu invectives 
aeainst the whole sex. Such a writer, I doubt, nor, 
was the e(d(dirated I’elronius, w^ho invented the 
|)!i a.sant aggravations of the Kphesian lady; but 
V hen wo consider llirs question between the sexes, 
which has been either a point of dispute or raillery 
t v( r since there wore men and women, let us take 
acts from plain peoph*, and from such as have not 
ilher ambition or capacity to embellish their nar- 
aiinns with any beauties of imagination. [ was 
he (itherday aii'usiiig mysedf with Lignon’s Aceoimt 
If' Harhadoos ; and, in answer (o your well-wrought 
ah'. I will give sou, (as it dwadls upon my memory) j 
lilt of that honest travadler, in his lifty-lifth page, the 
lidory of Inkle and Varieo. 

“‘Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twauUy 
'Mrs, embarked in the Downs, in the good ship 
Mllcd the Achilh's, hound for the West Indies, on the 
b'lth of June, 1017, in order to improve his fortune 
y trade and merchandize. Our auvciiturcr was the 
bird son of aU eminent citizen, who had taken par- 
drular care to instil into his mind an early love of 
gun, by making him a norfeet master of numbers, 
uid consequently giving him a quick view of loss and 
luvautage, and pr(fventin}| the natural impulses of 
I'is passiou.s, by prepossession towards hi-s interests. 
With a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a person 
("very way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his counte- 
fiuue, strength in his limbs, with ringletv offairhair 
I 'OifoIy flowing on his shoulders. It liappened, iu 
the coiH-se of tlie voyage, tiiat the Achilles, in some 
'li.’'tress, pul into a creek on the main of America, in 
^'■arch ol provisions. The youth, who is the hero of 
"7 story, among others went on shore on this oeea- 
Mtin. From tbeir fir.st landing they were observed 
jy a party of Indians, who hid themselves in the 
Woods tor that purpose. The English unadvisedly 
^^'•irehed a great distance from the shore into the 
f^oiiiitry, and were iiitetccpted by the natives, who 
^ the greatest number of them. Our adventurer 
Wajied among others, by flying into a forest. Upon 
remote and pathless part of the 
ft* I himself, tired and breathless, on a 

i\ l when an Indian maid rushed from a 

ucket behind him. After the first surprise they ap- 
I'l'arod mutually agreeable to each other. If the 
ropeaa wa.s highly charmed with the limbs, fea- 
and wild graces of the naked American ; the 
upri{a,a was no less taken with the dress, com- 
shape of an European, eovcrcil from 
nim' ^***^^‘ Indian grew immediately cna- 

' ired of him, and consequently solicitous for his 
thcrefl're conveyed him to a cjivc, 
Irj p gave him a delicious repast of fruits, and 
to a stream' lo slake hi.s tliirst. In the midst 


of these goo<l ofl'icos, she would sometimes play wikO ! 
his hair, arid delight in Ihe (qq)osilion of it.s colour 
to that fc»f her fingers : then open his bohoni, then > 
laugh at him for covering it. Slie was, it seems, a 
person of di.stiiietion, for she every day came to him i 
in a different dress, of the most beautiful shells, bu- 1 
gles, and beads. She likewise brought him a giauit 
many spoils, vviiieh her other lovers had presented to j 
her, ao that his cave was richly adorned with all (lie i 
spotted skins of beast-s, and most party-colourc-d tea- | 
thers of fowls, which that world afforded. To make 
his confinement more tolerable, she would carry him 
in the du.sk of the evening, or by the favour of moon- 
light, to unfrequented groves ami holitudes, andshow i 
him where to lie down in safety, and sleep amidst the 
falls of waters and melody of nightingales. Her part i 
was to watch and hold him awake in her arms, for 
fear of her l oinitrymen, and wake him on oeca.sions 
to consult his safety. In this manner did the lovers 
pass awtiy their time, till they had learned a lan- 
guage of their own, in which the voyager cominuni- ! 
rated to his mistress how happy he should be to have 
her in his country, where she should be clothed in 
such silks as his \\'aisteoat was made of, and be car- ; 
ried in houses drawn by horses, without being ex- l 
posed to wind or weather. All this he promi.sed her i 
tlie enjosmeiit of, without such fears and alarms as ( 
they were there tormenbal with. In this tender cor- . 
rcspondcuco these lovers lived for several niontiis, 
when Yarico, instructed by her lover, discovered a 
vc.ssel on the coast, to which she made signals; and 
in the night, with the utmost joy and satisfaetioii, 
accompanied liim to ashiji’s crew of his cuuntrymeu 
bound to Barhudocs. When a vessel from the main | 
arrives in tliat island, it seems the planters come 
down to the shore, where there is an immediate mar- 
ket of the Indians and other slaves, as with us of 
hors<?s and oxen. 

“ ‘To he short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming 
into i'lngli.sh territories, began seriously to reflect 
upon his loss of time, and to weigh with himself how 
many days interest of his money he had lost during 
his stay with Yuriiro. 'J’his tho^itinado the young 
man pensive, and careful whatf^ount ho should bo 
able to give his frimids of his voyage. Upon which 
consideration, the prudent and frugal young man sold 
Yarico to a Barbadian mcrehaut; notwithstanding 
that the poor girl, to incline him to commisscrato her i 
condition, told him that she was with child by him : 
but he only made use of that information, to rise in 
his demands upon the purchaser.’ ” 

I was so touched with this story (which I think 
should he always a counterpart to the Ephesian Ma- 1 
iron) that I left the room with tears in my eyes, 
which a woman of Arietta’s good sense did, 1 am | 
sure, take for greater applause than any compliments 
I could make her.— R. I 


No. 12.] WEDNESDAY. MARCH M, 

— Veteres arias tibl de pulmoiic revullo. 

Pkrs. Sul. V. 92. 


I root th' old woman from thy trembling heart 
At my < oming to London, it was some time be- 
fore I could settle myself iu u hou-se Lo my liking. 
I was forced to quit my first lodgings, by reason of 
an ofliciuns landlady, thU; would be asking me every 
morning how 1 had slept. I then fell into an honest 
family, and lived very happily for above a wcek^; 
w'heii my landlord, who was a jolly good-natured 
man, took it into his head that I wauled comjiau\, 
and therefore would frequently come into mv thaiU' 
. * C 
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bor, to keep me from beintJ- ulono. This I bore for 
two or tlireo days ; but telling me one day that he 
was afraid I was melancholy, I thought it was high 
time for me to be gone, and accordingly took new 
lodgings that very night. About a week after, I 
found my jolly landlord, who, as I .said before, was 
au honest, hearty man, had put mo into an adver- 
tisement in the Daily Courant, in the following 
words : “ Whereas a mclaiicdioly man loft his lodg- 
ings on Thursday last in the afiernoon, and was 
afterward seen going towards Islington ; if any one 
can give notice of him to R. R., llshmonger in the 
Strand, he shall bo very well rewarded for his pains.” 
As 1 am the best man in the world to keep my own 
counsel, and my landlord the hshmongor not know- 
ing my name, this accident of my life was never 
discovered to this very day. 

I am now settled with a widow woman, who has a 
great many children, and complies with my humour 
in every thing. I do not remember that we have 
ex<-hanged a word together these live years ; my 
coh'eo comes into my ehamber every morning with- 
out asking for it; if I want hre 1 point to my <hini- 
ney, if water to my bason ; upon which my landlady 
nods, as mmdi as to say, she takes my moaning, and 
imiuediatcly obeys my signals. She has likewise 
modelled her family so well, that W'hen her little boy 
offers to pull me by the coat or prattle in niv face, 
Ins oldest sister immediately calls him «»ff, and bids 
him not to disturb tho gentleman. At my lirst en- 
tering into the family, I was troubled with the 
civility of their rising up to mo every time I eaino 
into the room; but my landlady observing that upon 
these occasions I alwajs cried Pish, and went out 
again, has forbidden any such ceremony to he used 
ill the house; so that at present I walk into tho 
kitchen or parlour, without being taken tiotice of, or 
giving any interruption to the business or discourse 
of the family. The maid will ask her mistress 
(though I am by) whether the gentleman is ready 
to go to dinner, as the mistress (who is indeed an 
e.vcellont housewife) scolds at the .servants as 
heartily before mWace a.s behind my back. In 
short, I move up aW down the house, and enter into 
all companies with the same liberty as a cat, or any 
other domestic animal, and am as little suspected 
of telling anything that I hear or see. 

I remember last winter there were several young 
girls of the neighbourhood sitting about the lire witli 
uiy landlady’s (laughters, and telling .stories of spirits 
1 and apparitions. Upon my opening the door the 
young women broke off their discouise, but my 
landlady’s daughters tolling them that it was nobody 
tmt the gentleman (for that i.s the name which 1 go 
; by in tho iieighhourhoud, as well as in the family,) 
they went on without minding me. I seated myself 
by the candle that stood on a table at one end of the 
room; and pretending to road a book that I took out 
I of my pocket, heard several dreadful storic.s of ghosts, 
j as jiale as ashes, that had stood at the feet of a bed, 
or wafked over a church-yard by moonlight; and of 
I others that had been conjured into the lied Sea for 
I disturbing people’s rest, and drawing their curtains 
1 Hi midnight— w’ith many other old women’s fables of 
the like nature. As one spirit rai.sed another, I ob- 
served that at the end of every story the whole coin- 
naiiy closed their ranks, aa(> crowded about the hrc. 

1 took notice in particular of a little boy, who was 
»(} attentive to every story, that I am mistaken if be 
ventures to go to bed by himself this twelvemonth. 
Indeed they talked .so long, that the imaginations of 
thr whole a.sscmbly wore manifestly crazed, and, 1 


am sure, will be the worse for it as long as they live, j 
I heard one of the girls, that had looked upon mo I 
over her shoulder, asking the c(<mpany how long I | 
had been in the room, and whether 1 did not look i 
paler than I used to do This put me under some i 
apprchen.sious that I should be forced to explain i 
myself, if I clid not retire ; for which reason 1 took j 
the candle into my hand, and went up into iny | 
chamber, iKJt without wondering at this unaccount- j 
able weakness in reasonable creatures, that they j 
should love to astonish and terrify one another. | 
Wer^ I a father, I should take a particular care to j 
preserve my (diildreu from these little horrors of inia- j 
gination, which tlicy are apt to contract when they j 
are young, and are not able to shake off when tin y j 
are in years. I have known a soldier that has eu- i 
tered a breach, affrighted at his own sliadow, mul I 
look jialc upon a little sevutching at his door, who ’ 
the day before had marched up against a hatUwy of 
cannon, d'here are instances of persons vnIio ha\<' , 
been terrified even to distraction at tlio figure of a ; 
tree, or the shaking of a bulrush, d'hc truth of it ; 
is, I look upon a sound imagination as the grcati-st 
blessing of life, next to a clear judgment and a good j 
conscience. In the m(*an time, since there are very ! 
few whose minds are not more or less subject t«t 
these dreadful thoughts and apprehensions, we ouglit 
to arm oursclvtxs again.st them hy the dictates of rea- 
son and religion, “ to pull the old woman out of 
our hi'arts” (a.s Rersius expresses it in the motto ol‘ ‘ 
my paper,) and extingni.sh thos'.: impertinent notions i 
wliieh we imhil»ed at a time that we were not able to ! 
Judge of their absurdity. Or, if we believe, as m.any ; 
wise and good men liuva* done, that there are sucii 
phantoms and apparition.s as those I have ijeeii speak- i 
ing of, let us endcavamr to establish to ourselves an 
interest in him who holds the reins of tin? whole 
creation in hi.s hands, and moderates them after such 
a manner, that it is inip<tss'il)le for one being to break 
loose up»in anutlier, without ids knowledge and per- 
mission. 

For iny ow'ii part, I am apt' to join in the oiiiniou 
with those who believe th.it all the regions of nature 
swarni with spirits; and that wo have multitudes of 
spectators on all our aciinns, alien we think our- 
selves most uloiu' ; but iiihtc'ad of terrilyiug uiysclf 
with such a notion, 1 am wonderfully pleased to 
think that I am always engaged with such an lumi- 
inerahle society in searching out the wmuh'rs of the I 
eiamtion, and joining in the same concert of praise j 
and adoration. 

Milton has finely described tliis mixeil eommuidon 
of men and spirits in Paradise ; and had doiddie^s 
his eye upon a ver.se in old iP^siod, wliieh is almost 
wa»rd for word tlie s.'iuie with his third line in the fol- 
lowing passage ; 

Nor itiink, tliouyh men were none, I 

'J'li.it Imav'n wouht want sjmolulor.s, Gud w.iiit pra -o 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earlli 
Unseen, bol|i when wo wake and when w e sleep ; 

All Itwse willi ceaseless praise his works Ix'liold 
Both day andni};ht. How ofleti from the sleep 
Of echoiuj,' hill or thieket have w o heiud 
Celestial voices, to Uie midnight air, 

Hole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Siu^in^jT their great Creator ? Oft in hands. 

While they keep watch, or nightly rouialing walk. 

With heavenly touch of instrumenta. jmuiui.s, 

In full bJirmouic number join d, their songs 
Divide Ihfifght and Uft our LhoujiLUs to Senven. 
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No. 13.) THURSDAY, MARCH 1.% 1710-11. 

Die inihi, si fuoris fu leo, qnulin eris ? — Makt. 

Wcri) you a lion, iiow would you behavo ? 

Tiikkk is nothing that of late years has afTordcfl 
maltf'r of grcattT amusenicnt to the town than Sig- 
nior Nicolini’s combat with a lion in thi; Hayinarket, 
vvliieh has been very often exhibited to the general 
satisfaction of most of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom of Great Rritain. Upon tlie first rumour 
of this intended combat, it was contidently stflirmed, 

I and is still believed Ity many in both galleries, that 
I there would be a tame lion sent from the tower every 
: opera night, in order to bo killed by Ilydaspes: tliis 
j report, though altogether groundless, so universally 
j prevailed in the u])per regions of the play-house, 

I that some of the uiost refined politicians in these 
I parts of the audience gave it out in a whisper, that the 
lion was a cousin-german of the tiger who made his 
I appcarunce in King William’s days, and that the 
! stage would he supplied with lions at the public ex- 
! pense during the whole session. Many likewise were 
I the conjectures of th<‘ treatment which this lion was 
1 to meet with from the hands of Signior Nicolini ; 

I some supposed that he was to subdue him in reci^a- 
I tivo, as Grpheus used to serve the wild beasts in his 
time, and afterward to knock him ou the head; .som<! 

I fanei(“d that the lion would not pretend to lay his 
! paws upon the hero, by reason of the received ’opi- 
I nion, that a lion will not hurt a virgin. Several, 

I who pretended to have seen the opera in Italy, had 
I informed tludr friends, that the lion was to act a jiart 
I in high Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a ihorougli 
j bass, before he fell at (he feet of Mydaspe.'s. To 
clear up a matter that was so variously reported, I 
I have made it my business to examine whether this 
; pretended lion is really the savage he appears to be, 
or only a counterfeit. 

Rut before I communicate my discoveries, I must 
acquaint the reader, that upim my walking heliind 
the scenes last winter, as I w-as thinking on some- 
thing ol.se, I neeidentally jostled against a monstrous 
H^Aiiiinal (hat extremely startled me, and upon inv 
nearer survey of it, appeared to he a lion lanipant. 
■"‘ alio lion, seeing me very much surprised, told nie, 

I ill a gentle voice, that I might eoiue by liim if 1 
I pleased; “ for,” says he, “ 1 do not intend to hurt 
any body.” I thanked him very kindly, and pa.sscd 
, by him : and in a little tiijie atb^r, saw him leap uj)oii 
! tlic stage, and act his part with very great applause. 
It has been observc»i by several, that the lion has 
cluingcd his manner of acting twice or thrice since 
his first appearance ; which will not seem strange, 
when I ac(juaint my reader that tlie lion has heem 
ehunged u])ou the audienee three several timi'S. The 
, first lion was a candle-snuffcr, who being a fellow of 
; testy cholerie tcmiper, overdid hi.s part, and would 
i ii'it suffer hiin.self to be killed so easily as he ought 
to have done ; besides, it was observed of him, that 
, he grew mort; surly every time that he came out of 
the lion ; and having dropped some words in oiali- 
conversation, as if he had not fought his best, 

I he suffered himself to be thrown upon his 
lack in the st ufile, and that he would wrestle with 
j Mr. Nicolini for what ho pleased out of his lion’s 
' ^ it was thought proper to discard him : and it 

js verily hell(‘ved to this day, that had he been 
rought upon the stage another time, he would cer- 
I anily have done mischief. Besides, it was objected 
1 l^gainsl the first lion, that he reared himself so high 
j pon hi8 hinder paws, and walked in so erect a j)os- 
j that he looked more like an old man than a lion. 


la 


The second lion was a tailor by trade, who be- 
longed to the playhouse, and had the character of a 
mild and peaceable man in his profession. If the 
former was tf>o furious, this was too sheepish for his 
part; inasmuch, that after a short modest walk upon 
the stage, he would fall at the first touch of Hydaspes, 
without grappling with him, and giving him an op 
portnnily of .showing his variety of Italian tri))s It 
iS said, indepd, that he once gave him a rip in his 
flesh-colour doublet ; but this was oidy to make work 
for himself, in his private character of a tailor. I 
must imt omit, that it was this second lion who treat- 
ed me with so much humanity behind the scenes. 

The acting lion at pre.sent is, as I am informed, a 
country gentleman, who docs it for his diversion, hut 
desires his name may he conceah'd. Ho says very 
handsomely in his own excuse, that lie does notact 
from gain, tliat he indulges an innocent pleasure in 
it; and that it is lietter to pass away an evening in 
this manner, than in gaming and in flrihking : butat 
the same time says, with a very agri eahle raillery 
upon himself, that if liis name should he known, the 
ill-natured worM might call him, “the as-s in the 
lion’s skin.” This gentleman’s temper is made out 

such a happy mixtori* of the mild and the choleric, 
that he outdo«*s both his predecessors, and ha.s draw n 
together greater audiences tluin have been known in 
the memory of man. 

I must not conclude my narrative, without taking 
notice of a gruundle.ss report that has been raised to 
a gentleinairs disadvantage, of whom I must deedare 
myself an adiaircr; namely, (hat Signior Nicolini 
and the lion have been seen sitting foaccably by one 
another, and smoking a pipe together behind the 
scones; by which their common enemies would insi- 
nuate, that it is but a sham combat wliich they re- 
present upon the stage : but upon inquiry I find, that 
if any such correspondence has passed between them, 
it w'as not till tlu' comhal was over, when the lion was 
to be looked u])on as dead, according to the received 
rules of tlie drama. Besides, this i.s what is jirac- 
ti.'icd every <lay in Westminster-hall, whore nothing 
is more usual than b> sec a coupjj^ of lawyers, who 
have been tearing each other to pieces in the court, 
cmhracing one another as soon a^s they arc out of it, 

I W'ould nut he thought, in any part of this rela- 
tion, to rellcct upon Signior Nicolini, who in acting 
this part only complies with the wretched taste of hi.s 
audience; he knows very well, that the lion has many 
more admirers than himself; as they say of the fa- 
mous equestrian statue on the Pont Neuf at Paris, 
that more people go to sec the horse, than the king | 
wlm sits upon it. On the contrary, it gives me a just 
indignation to sec a person whose action gives new 
majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and softness tu 
lovers, thus sinking from the greatness of his beha- 
viour, and degraded into the character of (lie London 
Prentice. I have olteii wished, that our tragedians 
would copy after this great master of action. Could 
they make. the same use of their arms and logs.^and 
inform their faces with as .signiheant looks and pas- 
sions, how glorious would an Kngli.sh tragedy aj>pear j 
with (hut action which is capable of giving dignity to 
the forced thoughts, rold eonceits. and unnatural cx- 
nessions of an Italian opera! In the mean time, I 
lave relat.t'd this comlfat of the lion, to show what 
are at present the reigning entertainments of the 
politer part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been rc})roaeheJ by write’rji 
for the coar.seness of tbeir taste, but our present 
grievance does not seem to be the want of a good 
laale, but of comiiioii sense. — O. 
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No. I L] PKIDaV,' march 16, 1710-11. 

- -- ’I pijue Ilia, iiifcUx, exue tiioustris.— ^Jvin. Met. iv. 590. 

Wrclc'h Uiat llu'u art ! pul off this monstrous .shupu. 

I WAS roflectiiij^ tliis Tiionua^ upon tho spirit and 
humour of tlio public diversions live-uud-twonty year.s 
aj^o, and those of the present time ; and tameiited to 
myself, that thoU},di in those days they negleeted their 
morality, they kept up their good sensej but thatllUB 
beau moude, at present, is only grown more ehiluish, 
not more innocent, than the former. While I was 
iu this train of thought, an odd fellow, whose fm-e 1 
have often seen at (he playhouse, gave me the fol- 
lowing letter with those words ; “ Nir, the Lion pre- 
sents his humble .'service to you, and de.sire(l me to 
give this into your liands.” 

“ I'roni my l>Mi in tho llaymarket, March 15. 

“ Sir, 

“ I have read all \our papers, and have stifled my 
resentment against your reliei tioiis upon ojiera.^, un 
til that of this day, wherein you plainly insinuate, 
that Nignior Nicolini and myself have a correspond- 
eneo more familiar than is eoiisistent with tlic valour 
of his cliaracter, or the tierceuess of mine. I desire 
vou would, for your own sake, forbear such intima^ 
mations for tlie future; and must say it is a great 
piece of ill-nature in you, to show so great au esteem 
for a foreigner, and to discourage a Lion that is your 
own countryman. 

“ 1 take notice of your fable of the lion and man, 
hut am so eq^illy eoncerned iu that matter, that 1 
shall not ho olFonded to which soever of the animals 
the superiority i? given. You have misrepresented 
me, in saying that I am a country gentleman, who 
act only for my diversion; whenuis, had I still the 
same woods to range in wliich 1 once had w'lnui I was 
a fox-hunter, I should not resign my manhood for a 
maintenance ; and assure you, as low as my lurcuiii- 
stance.s are at present, I am so much a man of ho- 
nour, that I would scorn to be any beast for bread, 
but a lion. “ Yours, &e..” 

I had no sooucr ended this, than one of my land- 
lady’s children bronght me in several others, with 
some of which I shall make up my present papc*r, 
they all having a tendency to tiie same .subject, viz. 
tlie elegance of our present diversions. 

‘'Sir, “ Coveiit-garden, March l.T 

“ I have been fur twenty years under-sexton of 
this parislj of St. Paul’s Covont-gardeii, and have 
not missed tolling in to prayers six times in all those 
years; wliich utKce I have performed t<» my great 
satisfaction, until this fortnight last past, during 
W’hich time 1 tiud iny congregation take the? warning 
of my bell, moi ning and evening, to go to a puppet- 
show set forth by oue Powell, under the Piazzas, 
Hy this means 1 have not only lost iny two custom- 
ers, whom 1 useil to place for sixpence a-pieee over 
against Mrs. Rachael Eyebright, but .Mrs. Rachael 
herself is gone thither also. Tlicic now appear 
among us none but a few ordinary p(!ople, who come 
to church only to say their ])rayei,s. so that I have no 
work worth spo.ikiiig of hut on Sundays. 1 have 
placed my son at the Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies 
that the bell rings for church, and lliat it stands on 
the otficr side of the garden ! but they only laugh at 
the chihl. 

“ I desire you would lay this before all the whole 
world, that I mav riot be made such a tool for the 
utuie. and ibat Punchinello may choose hours less 
canonical. As tbnigs Mr. Powell has a 

ull congregation, which wo have a very thin house; 


winch if you can remedy, you will very mucii 
oblige, “ Sir, yours, 

The following epistle I tind is from the uiideruker 
of tho masquerade ! 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 have observed the rules of my mask so carefully j 
(in not inquiring into persons) that I cannot tell 
whether you were one of the (company or not, last 
'I’nesday; hut if you were not, and still design to 
come, I desire you would, for your own eiitvrlain- 
mciit, pleasi! to admonish the town, that all persons 
indifferently are nut 6t for this sort of diversion. I 
<‘ould wish, Sir, you could make them undersland 
that it is a kind of acting to go in masquerade, and 
a man slmuhl he able to say or do things prequ r for 
the dress in which ho .appear.^. We have now and 
then rake.s in the liabit of Rctman senators, and 
grave politicians iu the dress of rakes. Tiie misfor- 
tune of the tiling is, that people dress themselv<*s in 
what they have a mind to be, and not what they are 
fit for. There is not a girl in the town, but let her 
have her w ill in going to a mask, and sin? shall dress 
as a shepherdess. Hut let luc heg of tliem to read 
the Arcivlia, or .some other good romance, before 
they ap[K’ar in anysuiti character at my house. 
I’be last day we presented, every body was so rashly 
hahited, that when they came to speak to each 
otlier, a nymph witli a crook liad not a word to say 
but in the pert H()le of tlie pit bawdry ; and a man | 
ill (lie liahit of a philosopher was speei bless, till an oc- 
casion otfered of expressing himself in the refuse of 
tile tyring rooms. MV had a judge that danced u 
minuet with a quakiu* for his jcirini'r, wdiilo half-a- 
ilo/eii harlequins stood by as speetatxirs : a Turk 
drank me (df two hollies of wine, and a Jew cat me 
uf) half a ham of bucon. If 1 can bring my design 
to bear, and make ilie maskers preserve their i iia- 
ia< U*rs in iny assemblies, I hope you will allow then; 
is a foundation laid for more elegant and improving 
gallantries tlian any tho town at present affords, and 
eonsoquenlly, that you will give your approbation to 
the -endeavours of, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant. 

I am very glad tho following epistle obliges me to 
mention Mr. Powidl a .st-eond time in the .same 
paper; lor indeed theri; cannot be too great eneou- 
rageiiient given to liis skill in motions*, provi<le(i he 
is under proper rc.stiictioiis. 

“ Sir, 

“ 'riie opera at the llaymarket, and that under 
the little Piazza iu Covent-garden, being at present 
the two leading diversions of the town, and Mr. 
Pow'eU professing in his adverti.semonts to set up 
Whittington and his Cat against Uiiialdo and Ar- 
mi<la, my curiosily led me tlio beginning of last 
week to view both these performances, and make my 
observations upon them. 

“ First, therefore, I cannot hut observe that Mr. 
Powell wisely forbearing to give his company a hill 
of fa.'e before-hand, every scene is new and unc.x- 
peeted; wliereas it is certain, that the undertakers 
of the Hayniarket, having raised too great an ex- 
pectation in their printed opera, very much disap- 
point their audience on tho stage 

“'riie K^ng of Jerusalem is obliged to come from 
the city on bmt, instead of beiiig drawn in a triumph- 
ant chariot by white horses, as my opera-book had 
promised me; and thus while 1 expected Armida » 

• Puppet-shows were fornKuly called motiens. 
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dragons should rusK forward towards Argoiites, I 
found the horo was obliged to go to Annida, and 
hand her out of her coach. We had also but a very 


The lady was the unforlunato (^leauthe, who af- 
terward gave an occasion to a ])rctty melancholy 
novel. She had, for several years, received the ad 


short allowance of thunder and lightning; though ' dresses of a gentleman, whom, after a long and in- 


1 <‘aiinot in this place omit doing justice to the boy 
who bad the direction of the two painted dragons, 
and made them spit fire and smoke. He flashed out 
ijis rosin in such just proportions, and in such duo 
time, that 1 could not forbear conceiving hopes of 
his being one day a most excellent player. I saw, 
indeed, hut two things wanting to render his wlnde 
action complete, 1 mean the keeping his head a 
little lower, and hiding his candle. 

“ 1 observe that Mr. Powell and the umlertakers 
of the oj)era had both the same thought, and I think 
much about the same of introducing animals 

on their several ..lagi's — though indeed, with very 
different success. I'he sparrows and chaffinehes at 
the Ilaymarket fly as yet very irregularly over the 
stage; and instead of p('rching on the trees, and 
performing their ]).uts, those young uetors either 
get intt)the galhudes, or put out the candles; whereas 
Mr. Powell lias so well disci])lined his pig, that in 
the first seeiio he «nnd Punch dance a minuet toge- 
ther. I am informed, however, that Mr. Powcdl 
resolves to excel his adversaries in their own way : 
and introduces larks in his next opera of Su'>annnh, 
or I)iiiocence Ikdrayed, which will be exhihiled 
next week, with a pair of new Elders. 

“The moral of Mr. Powell’s drama is viol:it(>d, I 
confess, by Punch’s national reflections on the 
Freiieh, and King Harry’s laying his leg upon the 
t^ueen’s laji, in tm> IndiiTous a manner, before so 
great an assembly. 

“ As to the ineclninism and scenery, every tliirig, 
indeed, was uniform, and of a piece, and the 
scenes were maniigc<l very dexterously ; which calls 
on luc to take notice, that at the Ilaymarket, the 
undertakers Ibrgetling to change the side-scenes, we 
were presented witii the prospect of the oe«%an in 
the midst of a delightful grove; and though the 
gentlemen on the stage had very much contributed 
to the beauty of the grove, by walking up and down 
between the trees, 1 must own 1 was not a little 
ustouisbed to see a well-dressed young fellow in a 
liik bottomed wig, appear in tin? midst of the sea, and 
without any visible concern taking snuff. 

“ I shall only o))servc one thing farther, in which 
both dramas agree; wliich is, that by the si|ueuk of 
their voices the heroes of each are eunuchs; and as 
the wit ill both ))icccs is equal, I must prtder tlie 
performance of Mr. l^ovvell, because it is in our 
own language. “ I am, &e.” 

|o. irx] SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1710-11 

Parva loves eapiunt unimos Ovid. Ars Am. i. 159. 

Light minds are pleased with trifles. 

Whk.n I was in Franco, I used to gaze with great 
astoiiisluiient at the splendid equipages and party- 
colouied ha])its of that fantastic nation. I was one 
day ill particular contemplating a lady that sat in a 
t'oaeh adorned with gilded Cupiils, and flnely painted 
with the loves of \ onus and Adonis. The coach 
was drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaded be- 
hind with the same number of powdered footmen. 
•Inst before the lady w'ere a couple '>f beautiful 
pages, that were stuck among the harness, and by 
their gay dresses and smiling features, looked like 
the older brothers or ihe little boys that weic carved 
^nd painted iu every corner of the coach. 


timate acquaintance, she forsook, upon the account * 
of this shining eijuipage, which had been ottered to 
her by one of great riches, but a crazy efuistitution. 
The eireumstnnees in whi<‘h I saw' her, were, it 
seems, the disguises only of a broken heart, and a kind 
of pageuiitry-to cover distress — for in two months 
after she was carried to her grave w’ifh the same 
pomp and magnificem e, being sent thither partly by 
the loss of one lover, and ])artly by the possession of 
another. 

I have often reflected wdth myself on this unae- 
couiitahle humour in w'oniankiiid, of being smitten 
with every thing that is showy and superficial ; and 
oil the numberless evil?' that befal the sex, from this 
light fantastical disposition. 1 myself remember a 
young lady that was very warmly solii^ited by a i 
couple of importunate rivals, whr>, for several montlis | 
together, did all they lould to recommend them- I 
selves, by coinpbu ency f)f behaviour and agreeable- I 
ness of conversation. At length, when the cornpe- 
1iti<»n was doubtful, and the lady undetermined in 
her choice, one (d‘ the young lovers very luckily be- 
thought himself of adding a supernumerary lace to 
his liveries, which had so good an elfcet, that he 
married her the very week after. 

The usual c<mversation of ordinary women very 
much cherishes tliis nalural w'cakness of lieing taken 
with outside and a|'pc:ivancc, ’balk flf a new-mar- 
ried couple, and you inuncdiatcly hear whether they 
keep their couch and six, or cat ui plate. Mention 
the name of an absent lad), and it is ten to one but 
you learn sometliing of her gown and petticoat. A 
ball is a great help to discourse, and a birth day 
furnishes coiiveisation for a twelvemonth after. A 
furbelow of pvei'ioiis stones, a hat buttoned with a 
diamond, a brocade waistcoat or petticoat, are stand- 
ing topics. Ill short, they consider only the dra- 
pery of the speciixs, and never cast away a thought 
on those ornamcnis of the mind that make persons 
illustrious in themselves, and useful toothers. When 
women are thus peiqiotually dazzling oni* another’s 
imaginations, an<l tilling tlioir heatls with nothing 
hut cohuirs, it is no wonder that tliey are more at- 
tentive to the superficial parts of life than the solid 
and substantial blessings of it. A girl who has been 
trained up in this kind of conversation is in danger 
of every embroidered coat that comes in her way. 

A pair of fringed gloves may he her ruin. In a 
wor<l, lace and nl)uiiil.s, silver and gold galloons, 
with the like glittering gewgaws, are so many lures 
to women of wa*ak miirds and low education, and, 
when artificially displayeil, are able to fetcli down 
the most airy coquette from the wildest of her llighls 
and rambles. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noise; it arises, in the first 
place, from the enjoyment of one’s self; ami iw the 
next, from the fiiendship and conversation of a few 
select i-ompanions ; it loves shade and solitude, and 
naturally huuuts groves ami fountains, fields and 
ineatlows : in short, it feels every thing it wants 
within itself, and receives no addition from multi- 
tudes of witnesses and 8})cetat<jrs. On the contrary, 
false hajipiness loves to he in a crowd, and to draw 
the eves of the world upon her. She does not re- 
ceive* any satisfaction from Ihe applauses which she 
g-ives herself, hut from the admiration which slic 
s in others. She flout idles lu courts and iialaccs, 
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: tUoatros and assemblies, and bus no existence but 
I when she is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great ciuality, delights 
in the privacy of a country life, and passes away a 
tgreat part of her time in her own walks and gardens. 
Her husband, who is her bosom friend and compa- 
nion in her solitudes, has been in love with her over 
I since he knew her. They both abound with good 
sense, consummate virtue, and a mutual esteem ; and 
! are a pcrjietual entertainment to one another. Their 
family is under so regular an economy, in its hums 
I of devotion and repast, employment and diversion, 
j that it looks like a little commonwealth within itself. 
They often go into company, that they may return 
with the greater delight to one another ; and some- 
times live in town, not to enjoy it .so properly, as to 
I grow weary of it, that they may renew in themselves 
j the reli.sh of a country life. By this means tlmy are 
happy ill each other, beloved by their children, 
adored by their servants, and arc become the envy, 
or rather the delight, of all that know them. 

How different to this is the life of Fulvial She 
ronsiders her husband as her steward, and looks upon 
j discretion and good housewifery as little domestic 
j virtues, unbecoming a woman of quality. She thinks 
I life lo.st in her own family, and fancies herself out of 
tho world when she is not in the ring, the playhouse, 
or the drawing-room. Slie lives in a perp<*tual 
motion of body and re.stlessness of thought, and is 
never easy in any one place, when she thinks tliere 
is more company in another. The missing of an 
opera the first night, would be more afliicting to 
her than the cleath of a rliild. She pities all the va- 
luable part of her own s<‘x, and calls every w'oman 
of a prudent, modest, and retired life, a poor-spirited, 
unpolished creature. What a mortification would 
it be to Fulvia, if she knew that her setting herself 
to view is but exposing herself, and that she grow’s 
contemptible by being conspicuous ! 

I cannot conclude my paper without observing, 
that Virgil has very finely touched upon this female 
passion fiir dress and .show, in the character of Ca- 
milla ; who, though she seems to have shaken off all 
the other wenknesses of her sex, is still described as 
a woman in this particular. The poet tells us, that 
after having made a great slaughter of tho enemy, 
she unfortunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who wore 
an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with 
a mantle of the finest purple, “ A gulden bow,” 
says he, “ hung upon his shoulder; his garment was 
buckled with a gtjldeii elasp, and his head covered 
with a helmet of the same shining un'tal.” The 
Amazon immediately singled out this well-dressed 
warrior, being s(‘i/ed with a woman’s longing for the 
pretty trappings that he was adorned witli; 

Totumqiie incuuf:i per aginen 

Fflcniinco praedai ct spohoruin ardebat amorc; — jVm. xi, 782. 

This heedless pursuit after these glittering trilies, 
the poet (by a nice concealed mf»ral,) represents to 
have been the destruction of his female hero. — C. 

W , — 

No. IC-l MONDAY', MARCH I'J, I7I0-1I. 

Quid vtTuin utriuo <leeons euro ct rogo, et ojuni.s in hoc .sum. 

lloK. 1 Kp. I. 1 1 . 

Wh.it right, what true, wlmt fit wo justly call, 

Let this be all my care — for this is all. — rone. 

I HAVE received a letter, desiring me to he very 
satirical upon the little muff that is now in fashion; 
another informs me of a pair of silver garters 
buftkled below the knee, that have hocii lately seen 
at the Rainbow coffee-house in Flret-stiect ; a third 


sends me a heavy complaint against fringed glove.s. i 
To be brief, there is scarce an ornament of cithri * 
sex which one or other of iny correspondents has not j 
inveighed against w'ilh some bitterm'ss, and recom- > 
mended to my observation. I must, therefore, once i 
for all, inform my readers, that it is not my intention i 
to .cink the dignity of this my ])aper with reflections ■ 
upon red heels or top-kiiots, but rather to enter into j 
the passions of mankind, and to oorrcct tho:^ dc ! 
praved sentiments that give birth to all those iltilo ' 
extravagances which appear in their outward dress 
and behaviour. Foppish and fantastic ornaments 
are only indications of vice, not criminal in them- 
selves. Extinguish vauity in the rmnd, and you na- 
turally retrench tho little superfluities of garniture 
and equipage. The blossoms will fall of themselves 
when the root that nourishes them is ilestroyed. 

1 shall therefore, as 1 have said, apply my reme- 
dies to the first seeds and principles of an affected 
dre.ss, without descending to the dress itself; thong!) 
at the same time 1 must own that 1 have thoughts of , 
creating an officer under me, to bt; entitled the Cen- 
.sor of Small Wares, and of allotting him one day in 
the week for the execution of such his office. An ope- , 
rator of this nature might act under mo, wKli tin? 
same regard ns a surgeon to a ]>hysiciau ; flic one : 
might be employed in healing those bloL hes ami tu- | 
mours which break out in the body, while tin* other 
is sweetening the blood, and rectifying the constitu- j 
tion. To speak truly, the young people of both i 
sc.xcs are so wonderfully apt to shoot out into long 
swords or swec'ping trains, bushy head-dresses or full- 
bottomed periwigs, with several other encumbranci s 
of dress, that they stand in need of being pruned very 
frequently, le.st they .should be oppre.ssed with orna- 
ments, and overrun with the luxuriancy of their ha- 
bits. I am much in doubt whether I should give the j 
preference to a Quaker that is trimmed close, and 
almost cut to the quick, or to a beau that is loaden 
with .such a rcdimdance of excrescences. I mu.st 
therefore desire my correspondents toletme know how , 
they approve my project, and whether they think the j 
erecting of such a petty censorship may not turn (o | 
the emolument of the public ; for 1 would not do any | 
tiling of tills nature rashly and without advice. 

There is another set of correspondents to whom I 
must address myself in the second place ; I mean 
such as fill their letters with private scandal, and 
black accounts of particular persons and familic.-. 
The w'oiid is so full of ill-nature, that I have lam- j 
poons sent me by people who rannotspell, and satires | 
composed by those who scarce know how to write, i 
By the last ])ost in particular, I received a packet of i 
scandal which is not legible ; and have a whole bun- I 
die of U tters in women’s hands, that arc full of blots ; 
and calumnies; insomueh, that when I see the nanu' j 
of Ceelia, Phillis, Pjistora, or the like, at the bot(<i^ j 
of a scrawl, I conclude of course that it brings mo 
some account of a fallen virgin, a faithlcs.s wife, or 
an amorous widow. I must therefore inform these 
my correspondents, that it is not my design to be a 
publisher of intrigues and cuckoldoms, or to bring 
little infamous stories out of their present lurking- 
holes into broad day-light. If I attack tho vicious, 

I shall only set upon them in a body; and will not be 
provoked by the worst usage I can receive from others 
to make an example of any particular criminal. In 
short, I havf* so much of a Hrawcaiisir in me, that I 
shall pass over a single foe to charge whole armies. 

It 18 not Lais or Silenus, but tho harlot and the 
drunkard; whom I shall endeavour to expose ; and 
fhall consider the crime us it appears in the species. 
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not as it is circuiiisttnu cd in an individual. 1 tliink 
it was Caligula, who wishod tho wliolo city of Home 
had but one neck, that he might behead them at a 
blow. I bliail do, out of humanity, what that em- 
peror would have done in the cruelty of his temper, 
and aim every stroke at a collective body of offend- 
ers. At the same time I am very seusihle that 
nothing hpr(>ads a paper like private calumny and 
defamation ; hut as my sperulalious are not under 
thisHecessity, they are not exposed to this temptation. 

In llio next place I must ai)ply myself to my parly 
correspondents, who are eontinually teasing me to 
take notice of one another’s proceedings. How often 
am I asked hy both sides, if it is possible for me to 
be an nncfjncerncd s}>octator of the rogueries that 
are eoimnilted hy the party wdiich is opposite to him 
tiuit writes the letter. About two days sinee, I was 
reproached w ith an old (Irccian law, that forbids any 
man to stand as a neuter, or a looker-on, in the di- 
visions of his country. How'cvei*, as I am very sen- 
Mble my paper w'onld lose its whole ellect, should it 
nm into (lie outrages of a party, 1 shail take earc to 
hi'ep clear of every ihing which looks that way. If 
I can any way assuage private iiitlammatious, or 
dhi) pulilie fcTimuits, I shall apply myself to it with 
uiv II UHcst. endeavours; but will never let my lumrt 
re[)roach mo with having done any tiling towards 
incieasiiig those feuds and animosities tliat extin- 
guish ndigioii, deface government, and make a nation 
01 iserable. 

\\ li.it I have said under the three foregoing heads 
will, r am afraid, very iiiuelin*etieneh tlie uumhe'r of 
i 111) eorrcNpoiidi'iits. I shall therefore acijuaiut my 
j leadi'r, that if lie has started any hintwhieli he is not 
I able to pursue, if he has met with any sur{nisitig 
story wliich lie does not know how to tell, if he has 
diseoNered any e[>idemieal vice which has escaped iu\ 
ubservation, or has iicurd of any uncommon virtm' 
which he would desire to publish ; in short, if he hafi 
any materials tliat can furnish out an inmwent di- 
vcisioii, I shall pr()mi.se him my be.st assistance in 
the working of them up for a public entertaiumeiit. 

Tiiis paper iiiy reader will lind was intended for 
an answer to a multitude of corri'spondents ; hut I 
liope he will jiardoii me if 1 single out one of them 
in ))a rticiilar, who has made me so very humhlo a re- 
‘piest, tfiat I cannot forbear coniplyiiig with it. 

“To TllK Sl'KCTATOU. 

“Sir. “March 15, 17U)-ll 

“ I am at present so unfortunate as to have uolhiug 
to do hut to mind my ow ti hnsiiiess ; and tluM cfore 
beg of you that you will ho pleased to put me into 
Kome small post under you. I observe that you have 
iippoiiited your printer and puhii>her to receive let- 
ters and advertisements for the city of London, ami 
"hall think mysedf very much honoured hy you, if 
you will appoint me to take in letters and adverti.se- 
iiU'iUs for the city of VVe.stmiiister and the duchy of 
baiieasier. Though I cauriot promise to till such 
an employment w ith sufficient abilities, I will eiidea 
vour to make up with industry and tidelity what I 
"u.nt in parts and genius. 

“1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“Ohahlks Lji.j>ik.” 


No. 17.] TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1710-11. 

Tefruni ;iiifo onuila vultum. — Juv. x.JlUl. 

A visa^r,. rough, 

Deforinod, unfeaturod. 

Since our persons arc not of our own making, 
when they are such as appear defoi tive or uiieoiuoly, 


it is, methiuks, an honest and laudable fortitude to 
dare to he ngly ; at least to keep ourselves from 
being abashed with a consciousness of imperfecliotm 
w'hichwe cannot help, and in w-hieh there is no guilt. 
I would not defend a haggard beau for jaissing away, 
much time at a glass, and giving softne.ss and lan- 
guishing graces to deformity: all I intend i.s, that 
we ought to be contented witii our eounteiiancc and 
shape, so far, as never to give ourselve.s an uneasy 
rellection on *that subject. It is to the ordinary 
people who arc not aeciLstonied to make very proper 
remarks on any occasion, matter of great jest, if a 
man enters with a prominent pair of shoulders into 
an a.‘'semhly, or is distinguished by an expansion of 
mouth, or obliquity of aspect. It i.s happy for a man 
that lias any of these oddnesses about him, if he can 
ho as merry upon himself, as others are apt to he 
upon that occasion. When he itan possess himself 
with such a ehcerfulness, women and children, who 
are at first frighli'd at him, will afterward bea.s niueli 
pleaseil with him. As it is barbarous iu others lu 
rally him for natural defects, it is extremely agree- 
able wlieii he can jest upon him.self for them. . 

Miul.'im Maiuteiiou’s first hu.sbatid was a hero in 
this kind, and ha.s drawn many pleasantries from the 
inegularily id his shape, wliieh he de.seribes as very 
nmeli resomhling tlie letter 'A. He diverts himself 
likewisi* by repr<‘sentiug to his reader the make of an 
engine and pully, with which he u<ed to take oil his 
hat. Wlieii tliiu’e happens to he any thing riiiieulous 
iu a visage, and tlu* ow iicr of it thinks it an as\)eet of 
dignity, he must he of very great quality to he e\- 
em{)t from raillery. The liest expciliont, therefore, 
i.s to be pleasant upon him.self. l^riiiee Harry and 
Falstalf, in Sliak-speare, have carried the ridicule 
upon fat and lean as far as it will go. Falstair is 
iminorously called wool.^'ack, bedpresser, and liill of 
llesh ; Harry, a slaryej^iig, an clves-skin, a sheath, 
a how-ease, and a tuck. There is, in several iiie.i- 
dmits of the eoiiversalion hetwoeii them, the jest still 
kept up upon the person. Great tenderness ami 
sensibility in this point is one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of self-love. I'or my own jiart, I am a little 
unhappy in the mould of my face, which is not quite 
so long as it i.s broad. VVhetlicr thi.s might not 
partly arise from my tipening my mouth much sel- 
tlumer than other jieople, and by eoiisequeiiee not ,‘^o 
much lengthening the fibres of my visage, 1 am not 
at leisure to dtgermine. However it be, 1 have 
been often put out of countenance by the sh()rtiiess 
of my fate, and w^as formerly at great pains incon- 
eealiiig it hy wearing a pi iiw Ig with a higli fore-top, 
and letting my beard grow. But now 1 have tlio- 
roughly got over this delicacy, and could he content- 
ed with a much shorter, provided it might quality 
mo lur a member of the merry club, \*’liieli the fol- 
lowing letter gives me an aeeitiiit of. I have re- 
<*eived it from O.xford, and us it abounds witli (he 
spirit of mirth and good humour, which is natural 
to that place, I shall set it down word for wonl as it 
came to me. • 

“ Mo.st Frokound Sir, 

“ Having been very well entertained, in the last 
of your speeulatioiis tliat I have yet semi, liy your 
speeimmi upon clubs, wliieh I therefore hope you 
will continue, I shall take the liberty to furnish you 
with a brief uceuuiit of suc h a one a.*^, perhaps, you 
h I VC not seen in your travels, unless it was youi 
fortune to toueli upon some of the wood) parts of 
the African coutiiient, in )our voyage to or from 
Grand Cairo, 'rhere have' arose in this unuMsity 
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(i-'iij.' siute yt)U loft us williout Haying any 
i<‘V(‘r<il uf Iho.^o inferior hohdomadul societies, as (ho 
Puuiiing cluh, the Witty cdiib, and amoll^^st the 
rest, tlie Handsome club ; as a burlesque upon wliieh, 
a eertiiin merry species, that seem to have eoniointo 
the world in initscjucrade, for some years last past 
have associated themselves together, and assumed 
the name of the Ugly club. I’liis ili-favour«Ml fra- I 
ternity consists of a president and twelve lerit)ws ; j 
tiie choice of which is not confined by«patont to any 
particular finuiilutioii (as St. John’s men would have* 
tbe World believe, and have therefore erected a se- 
parate S(iciety within themselves), but liberty is left 
to elect from any school in Great Britain, provided 
the candidates be within the rules of the club, as 
set forth iu a table, entitled, The Act of Deformity : 
a clause or two of which 1 shall transmit to you. 

“ 1. That no person whatsoever shall be admitted 
without a visible (piearity iu bis aspect, or peculiar 
cast uf eouuteuame; of which the president and 
officers for the time beiiig are to determine, ami the 
[uesident to have the casting voice. 

“2. That X. singular regard be bad upon exami- 
natitui, to th.? gibbosity of the gentlemen that ortt-r 
I themselves as founder’s kinsmen; or to the obliquity 
! of their figure, iu what sort soever, 
j “3. That if the quantity of any man’s nose be 
[ eminently miscaleulated, whether as to length or 
' oiuj.dtb, l»e shall have a just pretence to be elected. 

I “ Lastly, That if there .>liall be two or more com- 
: '.elitors for the s.une vacancy, ca-ieris parihux^ be lliat | 
iijs ihe thickest skin to have the tueforenee. 

“ Every fresh member, ujxui his lirbt night, is to 
entertain the company with a dish of cod-tish, and a 
i speceh ill jiraisc of A^sop, whose jxutraiture tln'y 
I have in full proportion, or rather dispifqxntion, (*ver 
! tlie chimney; and tlieir design is, us soon us iheir 
j funds are sullicicut, to purehi^e the heads (»f Ther- 
i sites, Duns Scotus, Scarron, iludihras, and Ihe old 
j gentleman in Oldliam, with all the c^flehiaUMl ill 
faces of antiquity, as furniture for the club-room, 
j “ As they have always been ])rofe.ssed admirers 
I of tiic other sex, sj, tliev unaiiimously declare that 
i they will give all possibh; oncouragemeui (o such as 
j >vili take (he Ix iiefit of (he statute, thougli none yet 
, have ajipearcd to do it. 

“ 'I' be worthy president, who is their most devoted 
clvami)ion, has lately shown me two copies of verses, 
composed by a gentleman of his society ; the first, a 
congratulatory ode, inscribed to Mrs. I’ouchwood, 
U))oi^ tlie loss of her two loro teeth; the other, a 
piiiiegy l ie upon Mrs. Andiron’s left shoulder. Mrs, 
Vizard (he says), since the small ])ox, has grown to- 
lerably ugly, and a top toast in the elid) ; hut I ne- 
ver heard him so lavish ot his tine things, as upon 
(dd Nell Trott, who continually officiates at Iheir 
table; her he even ^ores and extols as the very 
eouuter)>art of Mother Shiptoii; iu sliort, Nell (says 
lie) is one of the c.xtraordiiiai y works of nature; 
hut as f<u coinph?xiou, shape, and features, so valued 
by olhejs, they are all mere outside ami symmetry, 
which is his aversion. Give mo leave to add, tliat 
Ihe [iresident is a facetious pleasant gentleman, and 
never more so, than W’hcn ho has got (as he calls 
lliem) his dear mumihers about him; and he often 
jirotests it does him good to meet a fcll(»w with a 
right genuine griniaee in his air ( which is so agree- 
l le in the geimrality of the EieiHth nation) ; and, 
an instauce of his sincerity in this particular, he 
gave me a sight of a list in his pocket l»ook of all 
this ela*:*', whof .r (hesp live wars have' falhui under 
his ohservati 'll, wiili hnnstdf at the hca«l of thexD, 


and Jti Ihe rear (us oiu' of a promising and iiiij>rov- 
ing aspe<-l), 

“ Sir, your obliged and humble servant; 

“ ALLXANDhR GaKIII NCI K,” 

Oxford, March 12, 1710. II. 


No. 18.1 WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, l/KJ-Il 

qiioqxic jam ini^'i avit nb aurc vojuptas 

Onmis ad iiieerlos oeiilo*. el gaiula vana. A 

llou. 2 Kp. I.n87. 

ffut now onr nobles loo are fops utxl vain, 

Moglect llie Hense, but love the painted scene. — C uikcii. 

It is my design in this pa])cr to di'liver down to 
}>osterity a faithful account of the Italian opera, and 
id’ the gradual progress wliieh it has made upon the 
English stage; for there is no question hut our 
groat graiid-ehildieii will he curious to know the 
reji.Hon why their I’orefalhors used to Ml together II’ko 
an audience of foreigners in tiioir own country, ami 
to hoar whole plays aettal hi'buc them in a tvmgne 
which they did not undeistaiid. 

Arsinoe wa.s the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music. The great success this opera met 
with produced some attempts of forming ])ieces upon 
Italian plans, which should give a more natural and 
reasonable enlortainment than what < an lx* met w’ith 
ill the elaborate t l ilies of that imtion. This alarmed 
the ]xx.'tasteis and fiddlers id’ the ^tow'ii, w ho w ere 
used to deal in a move ordinary kind of ware; ami 
llmreforc laid down an estahlisiied rule, which is n‘- 
ceived as such to Ibis day, “ 'I’liat nothing is capable 
of being well .set to inline, that is not nonsense.” 

Thi.s maxim was no sooner )('c« i\e<l, liul we im 
mediately fell to translating tlie Italian operas; 
and as there was no great ilaiigi'V of hurting tluj 
sense of those f xtraordiiiaiy pieii's, our authors 
would often make words of then* own wliieh were 
entirely foreign to the meaning of the jiassages they 
pieteiided to translate; tlieir chief care being to 
make the numbers of the English verse to answer 
to those of the Italian, lhathotli of them might go to 
the same tune. 'i'iius the famous song in (’aiinilla; 
itivrbiira, si, l’ intoixU', &o. 
barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning, 
which expresses the resentim'uUi id’ an angry lover, 
was tran.slaled into that Englisli lamentation ; 

Frail are a lovcr'.s l.opes, ^^e. 

And it was plea.sant enough to .see tlie most refined 
persons of tiie British nation dying away and lan- 
guishing to notes that were filled with a spirit of 
rage and indignation. It happened akso very fie- 
(pK'iitly, where the .si'ii.be was rightly tran.slaled, I lie 
necessary transposition of words, which wt*rc drawn 
out of the jdirase of one tongue into that of another, 
nuule the music appear very absurd iu one t<ingue 
that was very natural in the other. I remember an 
Italian verse that ran thus, word for word: 

And turn’ll niy rage iiilu pil>. 
wliieh the English for rhyme-sake translated, 

And into jiity turned niy rajje. 

By this means the soft note.s that were adajiU^l 
to pity ill the Italian, fell njxni the word rage 
ill the Engli.sh; ;nid the angry sounds that wen* 
turned to rage in the original, were ma<le to express 
pity in the translation. It often limes happened 
likewise, that tlie finest notes in the air fell upon 
the most in.si|^nifieant words in tin* si'iitenee. I have 
known the word “and” jmrsued tlirough the wholo 
gamut, have lioen eiitertaineil witli many a melo" 
dioiiA “ the,” and have lioard the most Ix'autiful 
graces, quaver.'^, and divisions l/cstowcd upon ” then,’ 
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‘ for,” aijtl “ to tlio oteriial ‘honour of our 

pailiclcb. 

'I'lic iKJXt stop to our refinement was the intro- 
ducing of Ituiiuii actors into our opera; who sang 
their parts in tlieir own language, at the same time 
tliat our eountrynien perfoMned theirs in our native 
tongue. The king or hero ot‘ the play gemnally 
spoKe in Italian, and his skives aiiswcreif him in 
Engli&h. The lover frecjueiitly made his court, and 
gai^icd the heart of his princess, in a language whicli 
she did not understand. One would have thought it 
very dirtieult to have carried on diahjgucs .after this 
manner, witliout an interpreter hetweeii the persons 
that conversed together ; hut this was tlie stale of the 
I'kiglish stage for about three years. 

At length tlie audience grew tired of understand- 
ing half the oj^ora ; and therefore, to ease themselves 
entirely of the? fatigm* of thinking, hav(? so ordered 
il at present, that the whole opera is performed in 
fin unknown longin'. We no longer understand the 
hnigiiage of oiir own stage ; insomuch that I have 
ol'len heen afraid, when 1 have seen our Italian por- 
t'onm'rs chattering in the vehcnu'nce of actian, that 
they have been calling us names, and ulnising us 
among themselves; hut I liope, since we put such 
I an I'ldirc eoiifiticuce in them, they will not talk 
I agaim-'t us before our I'aees, though the) may tio it 
I njtli the sami) saiety as if it were behind our backs. 

I 111 the ineau tilin', I cannot forbear thinking how na- 
turally an historian vcho writes two or three hundred 
i yi'ars hence, and iloi's not know the taste of his wise 
Idrefathcrs, will make the following ri'lleetions : “ In 
j tlie beginning of the oighteonth century, the Italian 
^ t<iugue was so well understood in England, that operas 
j wi’i'i' acti'd on the piildie stage in that language'.” 

, One scarce knows how to hi' sciions in tlie eoiifu- 
I lation of an ahsurdily that shews itself at first sight. 

I It diK’s imt \sant any great ineasAire of sense to see 
^ the lidiculc ol this monstrous piaeliee ; but what 
makes il the nunc asloiiishing, il is not the taste of 
till' rabble, but of persons of the greatest politeness, 
which has cst<iblistied it. 

If tile Italians have a genius for music above the 
English, the English liave a genius for other per- 
foriu.'inci'S of a much higher nature, and eapahle of 
giving the mind a much nobler entertainment. 
Would one think it was possible (at a time when an 
author lived that was able to write the Pliaidra ami 
1 1 ippolitus,) for a jieople to he so stujiidly fond of 
the Ualiaii opera, as scarce to give a third day’s 
liearing to that admirable trageily ? Music is cer- 
I tainly a very agreeable entertainnu nt : hut if it w'ould 
! take the entire possession of our ears, if il would 
make us incapable of hearing sense, if it would c.\- 

< lude arts that have a much gn'atiT tendency to the 
lefimiiKMit of human nature ; I must confess 1 would 
allow it no better (luarler than Plato has dune, who 
banishes it out of Ids commonwealth. 

At present onr notions of iiiiisie are so very un- 

< ertain, that we do not know what it is we like ; only, 
ill gi'iieral, we are transported with any thing that 
is not English : so it be of a foreign growth, let it 
he Italian, Ercneh, or High Dutch, it is the same 
Ihing. In short, our Englisli musii! is quite rooted 
out, and nothing yet planted in its ste.ad. 

Will'll a royal palace is burnt to the ground, every 
man is at liberty to present his plan for a new one; 
='’nl though il he but indifl’ereiitly pu^ together, it. 
•i'ay furnish several hints that may be of use to a 
good architect. 1 shall take the jamc liberty, in a 
lollowiug ]>aper, of giving my opinion upon the cuh 
j<?ct fef music; which 1 shall lay dow'ii only in a I 


problematical manner, to be considered by those who 
tre masters in the ait.-— G. 


No. Uk] THUHSDAV, MAIK’II 22, 1710-11. 

l)i l)eiie fecerunt, iiiopis me ijiuiulque pusilll 

Finxerunt animi, riiro et perpauca luijUenli.s. 

lloR. 1 bat iv J7 

Tliank Heaven, ttiat in.aile iik? of an liunible niiiiil . 

To action little, le.'^s to w»)rtls inclincil 1 

OiJSEHViNG one jit'ison behold another, who was 
an litter stranger to him, with a cast of ids eye, w iden 
methonght expresibd an emotion of heart very differ- 
ent from what could he raised by an object so agree- 
able as the gentleman he looked at, 1 began to eon- 
sider, not without some secret sorrow, the condilioii 
of an envious man. Sonic have fancied that envy 
has a certain luiigical fon e in it, and that the eyes of 
the envious have*, by their fascination, bla.steJ Urn 
enjoyments of the liap]))'. Sir Francis Bacon says, 
som»- have been so curious as to remark the limes 
and seasons wlieii the stroke of an envious eve is 
most elVi'Ctually peridcious, and have observed that it 
ha>. been when the person envied has been in any 
circumstaiiei' of glorv and triumjih. At such a time 
the mind of the pro.spcrous man goes, as it were, 
abroad, among things without him, and is more ex- 
posed to the malignity. But I shall not dwell upon 
s[)ocultitions so ahstraeted as this, or repeat the many 
excellent things wliieh onemightcollecLontof authors 
upon this miserable atVeetion ; hut keeping the com- 
mon road of life, consider the envious mau with re- 
lation to tiiese three heads, his pahis, his lelict's, and 

his happiness. 

The eiivions man is in pain upon all occasions 
\vld( li oiigld to give him pleasure. 'I'he relish of his 
life is iiivi-rled; and the uhjeets which administer 
tJw' highest sutisfiietimi to tho.se who are exempt from 
this jnissioii, give the ([uickest pangs to persons who 
are suhjeitt ^Lit. All the perfeelioiis of their fellow- 
creatures ai^^idious. Youth, beauty, valour, and 
wisdom, arc provocations of their displeasure. What 
a wretched and apostate state is this : to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man because we ap- 
prove him ! The condition of the envious man is 
the most emphatically miserable ; ho is not only in- 
eapalde i>f rejoicing in another’s merit or success, 
but lives in a world wherein all maiikiml arc in a 
pint against his quiet, by studying their own happi- 
no.‘vs and advantage. Will l^rosper is an hum st 
tale-bearer; he makes it his business to join in eoii- 
versatioii with envious men. He points to such a 
handsome young fellow, and whispers that he is se- 
cretly marricil to a groat foitnne. When they doubt, 
he adds circumstances to prove it; and never fails 
to aggravate their distress* by assuring them, that, to 
his knowledge, he has an uncle will leave him .some 
thousands. Will has many arts of this kind to tor- 
ture this sort of temper, and delight^ in it. When 
be finds them change colour, and say faintly they 
wisli such a piece of news is true, he has the malice 
to speak some good or other of every man o^ theii 
acquaintance. 

The reliefs of tlic envious man, are those little 
blemishes and iinperfeetions that diseoviT themselves 
in an illustrious cliaracter. It is matter of great 
consolation to an i-mvious pi'rson, when a man ot 
known honour doi's a thing unworthy of himself, or 
when any action wliich wans well e.xecutcd, upon 
better information appears so altered in its eircum- 
stanees, that tlie fame of it is divided among many, 
instead of being altiibutcd to one. 'I'hi.s is a secret 
! satisfaction to these malignants; for the person 
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vv lu)m they cuuld not but admire, they fancy is nearer 
their own condition as goon as his merit is shared 
among others. I remember some years ago, there 
came out an excellent poem without the name of the 
author. The little wits, who were incapable of 
writing it, began to pull in picecs the supposed writer. 
When that w ould not do, they took great pains to 
suppress the opinion that it w'as his. 'I'hat again 
failed. The next refuge was, to say it was overlooked 
by one man, and many pages wholly written by an- 
other. An honest fellow', who sat amongst a cluster 
of them in debate on this suhjecli cried out, “ Gen- 
tlemen, if you arc sure none of you yourselves luid 
a hand in it, you arc but where you were, wlioover 
w rit it.” Hut the must usual succour to the envious, 
in cases of nameless merit in this kind, is to keep 
the property, if possibh', unlixed, and by that means 
to hinder the rt'putatioii of it from failing upon any 
particular person. You see au envious man clear 
up his countenauee, if, in the relation of any man’s 
great happiness in one point, you meutiou his iiii- 
easiiiess in another. When he hears such a one is 
v(!ry rich, he turns pale, but recovers when you a<ld 
that he has many children. In a word, the only sure 
way to an envious man’s favour is not to deserve it. 

Hut if we consider the envious man in delight, it 
is like reading of the seat of u giant in romance; 
the magnitiecnce of his house consists in the many 
I limbs of men whom he has slain. If any who pro- 
I mised theinselves success in any unconunun under- 
I taking miscarry in the attempt, or he that aimed at 
I what would have been useful and laudable, meets 
j with contempt an§ derision, the envious man, under 
I the colour of hating vaiu-glory, can smihi with au 
I inward wantoiincss of heart at tlu; ill effect it may 
have upon an honest ambition for the future. 

Having thoroughly considered the nature of this 
passion, 1 have made it my study how to avoid the 
euvy that may accrue to mo from thcs^iiy specula- 
tions ; and if I am nut Tni.staken in mjVh 1 think 1 
have a genius to escape it. Upon hearing in a 
coffee-house one of my papers commended, 1 imme- 
diately apprehended the envy that would spring from 
that applause ; and therefore gave a description of 
my face the nc.xt day ; being resolved, as I grow in 
reputation for wit, to resign my pretensions to 
beauty. This, I hope, may give some ease to those 
unhappy gentlemen who do me the honour to tor- 
ment themselves upon th(> account of this my paper. 
As their case; is very deplorable, and d<*scrves tom- 
passion, J shall sometimes be dull in pity to them, 
and will, from time to time, administer consolations 
to them by further discoveries of my person. In the 
meanwhile, if aiiy^oue says the Spectator has wit, 
it may be some rtdief to bliem to lliink tl«at he does 
not show it in company. And if any one j>raises his 
morality, they may comfort themselves by consider- 
ing that his face is none of the longest. — K. 

No, 20.] FRIDAY, MARCH 23, 1710-11. 

Thou dog in forehead. — Pope, Hom. 

Among the other hardy undertakings wliich 1 
have proposed to myself, that of the correction of im- 
pudence is what I have very much at heart. This 
ill a particular manner is my province a.s Spectator; 
ff)r it is generally an offence eommitted by the cye.s, 
and that against such as the offenders would perhaps 
never have an opportunity of injuring any other 
wa;^. 'I'hc following letter is a complaint of a young 
lady, who sets forth a trespass of this kind, with that 


command of herself as befits beft-uty and innodcnce, 
and yet with so much spirit as siilUcientiy expresses 
her indignation. The whole tramsactioii is perform- 
ed with tlie eyes; and the crime is no less than em- 
ploying them in such a manner, us to divert the eyes 
of others from the best use tlicy can make of them, 
even looking up to heaven. 

“Sir, 

“ There never was (I believe) an acceptable man 
but had some awkward imitators. Kvtm since the 
Spectator appeared, have 1 remarked a kimi of men 
whom I choose to call Starers ; that w ithout any re- 
gard to time, place, or modesty, disturb a largt; 
company with tlieir impertinent eyes. Spectators 
make up a proper assembly for a puppet-show or a 
bear-garden; but devout supplicants ami attentive 
hearers are the audience one ought to expect in 
churches. 1 am, Sir, member of a small pious con 
gregalion near one of the north gates of this city; 
much the greater part of us indeed arc females, and 
used to behave ourselves in a regular attentive! man- 
ner, till very lately one whole aisle has been dis- 
turbed by one of these monstrous starers; be is tin: 
head taller than any one in the clmrch; but for tlie 
greater ildvautage of exposing hi-niscll', stands upon 
a hassock, and commands the whole congregation, 
to the great annoyance of the <levoutest part of the 
auditory: for what with blushing, confusion, and 
vexation, w’e can neitlier mind the prayers nor ser- 
mon. Your animadversion upon this insolence W’oiild 
be a great favour to, 

“ Sir, your most bumble servant, S. C.” 

I have fr<'f|U(‘nlly seen this stut of fellows, and do 
think there cannot be a greater aggravation of au ot- 
fenco than that it is committed where the criminal is 
protected by the sacredness of tlio place which he 
violates. Many reflections of this sort iiPight be very 
justly made upon this kind of behaviour, but a 
sfarer is not usually a person tube c(»nvinced by tlie 
reason of the thing ; and a follow that is capable of 
showing an impudent front before a whole congrega- 
tion, and can hear being a public spectacle, is not 
so easily rebuked as to amend by admonitions. It, 
therefore, my corresponuentdoos not inform me, that 
within st!Vi!n days after this date the barbarian docsi 
at least stand upon his own legs only, without 
au eminence, my frii'ud Will Prosper* has promisi'd 
to take a hassock opposite to him, and stare against 
him ill defence of the ladies. I have given him di- 
rections, according to the most exact rules of optics, 
to place himself in such a maimer, that he shall meet 
his eyes wherever he throws them. 1 have hopes, 
that wlieii Will confronts him, and all the ladies, in 
wliosc b<‘halt he engages him, cast kind looks and 
wishes of siieces.s at their champion, he will have 
some shame, and feel a little of the pain he has so 
often put others to, of being out of countenance. 

It lias, indeed, been (ime out of miud generally 
remarked, and as often lamented, tliat this liunily ol 
Starers have infested public assemblies. 1 know 
no other W'ay to obviate so great an evil, except, in 
the ease of lixing tlieir eyes upon women, some male 
friend will lake the part of such as arc under the 
oppression of impudence, and encounter the eyes oi 
the Starers wherever they meet them. While we 
suffer our women to be thus impudently attacked, 
they have no defence, but in the end to cast yielding 
glances at tlfc Starers. In this case a man who hat 
no sense of shame, has the same advantage over hn 


• See Spcct. No. 19 W, Prosper, an hoiie.Ht tale-bearer, &•:. 
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iT)istre88, as ho wlfb has no regard for las own life i 
bus over his adversary. — While the generality of 
the world arc lettered by rules, and move by proper 
and jubt inctliuds, lie who has no respect to any of 
them carries away the reward duo to that jiroprioty 
of behaviour, with no other merit, but that of hav- 
ing iK‘glcctcd it. 

1 take an impudent f<dl<jw to lie a sort of outlaw 
ill good breeding, and therefore what is said of him 
no nation or person can be coiieerncd for. Forthis 
reason one may bo free upou him. 1 have put my- 
self to great pains in considering this prevailing 
qnalfly, which we call impudence, and have taken 
notice tliat it exerts itself in a dillereiit manner, ac- 
cording to tlio difl'ereiit soils wherein such subjects 
of these dominions as are masters of it were burn. 
Impudence ir an JCnglishman is sullen and inso- 
lent; in a Scotchman it is untractahle and lapa- 
( ious; in an Irishman absurd and fawning : as the 
course of the world now runs, the impudent En- 
glishman behaves like a surly landlord, tlie Scot 
like an ill-received guest, and the Irishman like a 
stranger, who knows he is not welcome. There is 
seldom any thing entertaining either in the impu- 
dence of a South or North Britou ; hut that of an 
Irishman is always comic*. A true a#(l genuine im- 
pudence is ever the eflect of ignoiam e without the 
least sense of it. The best and most successful 
starers now in this town are of that nation ; they 
have usually tlie advantage of the stature mentioned 
in the above letter of my correspondent, and gene- 
rally fake their stands in tiie eye of women of for- 
tune; insomuch thai 1 have know'll one of them, 
tliree mouths after he came from the plough, with a 
tolerable good air, lead out a woman from a play, 
which one of our own breed, after four years at Ox- i 
ford, and two at the Temple, would have been afraid 
to look at. 

I cannot tell how to account for it, hut those people 
have usually the profeienec to our own fools, in tlic; 
opinion of the sillier part of womankind. Perhaps 
it is that an English coxcomb is seldom so ohse- 
fjuious as nn Irish one?; and when the design of 
pleasing is visible, an absurdity in the way towards 
it is easily forgiven. 

But those who are downright impudent, and go 
on without reflection that they arc such, are more 
to he tolerated, than a set of fellow’s among us who 
profess impud(?n(?e with au air of humour, and think 
to carry olf the most ineveusable (d' all faults in the 
world, with no otlier apology than saying in a gay 
tone, “ I put an impudent lace upon the mailer.'’ 
No : no man shall be allowed the advantages of im- 
pudence*, who is conscious that he is such. If ho 
kuows he is impudent, he niav as well he otherwise ; 
and it shall ho expected that lie blush, when he sees 
he makes another do it. For nothing can atone for 
the want of modesty: without which beauty is un- 
graceful, and wit detestable. — K. 


No. 21.] SATIJJIDAY, MARCH 21, 1710-11. 

Locus est et plunbiia umbris — IIor. 1 Kp. v. 28. 

Therc'a room enouy[li, and each may bring his friend. 

Crekcti. 

I AM sometimes very much troubled, when I re- 
flect upon the three great profe.ssioiis of divinity, 
h>w, and physio; how' they are each them over- 
burdened with practitioners, and lllled with multi- 
tudes of ingenious gentlemen that starve one another. 

We may divide tlie clergy, into generals, lield- 
‘^Miccfs, and subalterns. Among the first w'e may 


n 

reckon bishops, deans, and archdeacons. Among | 
the secoml are doctors of divinity, pr(?bcndarieR, i 
and all that wear scat fs. The rest are comt>rehcndfd 
under the suhallenis. As for the first class, our 
constitution prirserves it from any redundancy of 
inenmhent-s, notwithstanding competitors art- num- 
berless. Upon a strict calculation, it is found that 
there has been a groat exceeding of late years in 
the second division, several brevets liaving been ' 
granted for the converting subalterns into scarf-of- [ 
iieers ; in.somuch, that within my memory the price | 
of lutestiing is raised above two-pence in a yard, j 
As for the subalterns, tliey are not to he iiumhered. 
Should our clergy once enter into the eorrujit prae- ' 
tice of the laity, liy tlie splitting of their freeliolds, j 
they would be able to carry most of the elections in | 
England. 

The hmly of the law is no le.ss encumbered with 
superfluous members, that are like Virgil’s army, 
which he tells us was so crowded, many of them had 
not loom to use their weapons. I'his prodigious so- 
ciety of men may he divided into the litigious and 
peac(*ahle. Under I he first are comprehended all 
those who are curried down in couch- fulls to West- 
ininster-hall, every morning in term time. Martial’s 
descrintionof this species of lawyers is full of humour: 

Irns fit Vfirbii locaiit. 

“Men that hire on^ their words and anger that 1 
are more or less ])assionale according as they arc i 
paid for it, andalhjw their client aipiantity of wrath ' 
proportionable to the fee which they receive from | 
him. 1 must, however, observe to the reader, that 
above three parts of those whom 1 reckon among 
the litigious arc such as are only (piarrclsome in 
their hearts, and have no opjiorlunity of showing 
their passion at the bar. Nevertheless, as they do 
not know what strifes may arise, th(*y appear at the 
hall every day, that they may show themselves in 
reuiliiiess to^nter tlie lists, whenever there shall be 
occasion for them. 

The peaceable lawyers are, in the first place, many 
of the benchers of the several inns of court, who 
seem to he the dignitaries of the law, and are en- 
dowed with those (pialificatioiis of mind that accom- 
plish a man rather for a ruler than a pleader. These 
ineii live peaceably in tlieir habitations, eating once 
a day, and dancing once a year,* for the honour of 
their respective societies. 

Another numberless branch of peaceable lawyers, 
are tho.se young men who, being placeJ at the inns 
of court in order to study the laws of their country, 
freipicnt tin* play house more than Westminstcr-hall, 
and are seen in all public assemblies except in a 
court of justice. 1 shall say nothing of those silent 
and busy multitudes that are employed within doors 
in the drawing up of writings and eonveyaiu es; nor 
of those greater numbers that palliate their want of 
husincss with a pretence to such chamber praetici?. 

If, in the third place, we look into the profession 
of physic, we shall find a most formidabh; Ijody of 
meu. The sight of them is enough to make a man 
serious, for we may Lay it down as a maxim, that 
when a nation abounds in physicians it grows thin 
of people. Sir William Temple is very much puz- 
zled to find out tU reason why the Northern Hive, as 
he calls it, does not semi out such prodigious swarms, 
and overrun the world with Goths and Vandals, as it 
did formerly; hut had that excellent authoi •observed 
that there Were no students in physic among the 


* Sec L>Uk{didc’3 Onuiin's Jmidn ialtR 
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bulijc'cts of Thor un<i Woileii, aini lliat this prience 
very much flourishes in the norlh at prcpeiit, he 
mi^ht have found a better solution for this difliLulty 
than any of tliose he has made use of. This body of' 
men in our own country may be described like the 
British army in (^a'sar’s time. Some of them slay 
in chariots, and some on foot. If the infantry do less 
execution than the charioteers, il is because they 
cannot be <*aiTied so soon into all quarters of the 
town, and dispdt< b so much t)nsiness in so s!i<*rt a 
time. Besioes this body of r»'};iilar iroops, tljere arc 
i»t.ragglers, who, without being duly listed and en- 
rolled, do infinite mischief to lhos(‘ who arc so un- 
lucky as to fall into tlx’ir hands. 

There are, besides the above-meiilioncd, iniiii- 
mer.iblc retainers to pin sic who, for w’ant of <ither 
patients, amuse tlieiiiselvi-s with the stifling of eats 
in an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of 
insects upon Uie point of a iicrdb' for microsc(q»ieal 
observations; besides thos»> 1 hat are omployod in the 
gathering of weeds, and the chase of })utterflies : not 
to mention the cockleshcll-inerehants and spider- 
catchers. 

When I consider how each of those professions an' 
orowalcd W'ith multitudes that seel: tlu'ir livelihood in 
them, and how many men of merit tl»eio are itj each 
«)f them, who may be rather saitl to bo of (he •.cieiuT, 
than the profession ; 1 very inm h wonder at tb.e hu- 
mour of parents, who will not rather choose te p!iu <? 

1 their sons in a way of life where an honc'^t indnsir) 

! cannot but thrive, than iii stations w here the gta atest 
I nrobity, learning, and good sense, may miscany. 

I How many men are country eurat<‘s, tliat might hav(' 

, made themselves aldermen of Lomlon, by a right 
{ improvement of a smaller sum of mom'y than what 
is usually laid f»ut upon a b'arned education i* A 
I sober frugal person, of slend<'r [)arts and a slow tip- 
I prehension, might have tlirived in trade, though he 
j starves upon physi<!; as a man would be well enough 
! pleased to buy silks of one whom he wdnid not ven- 
ture to feel his pulse. Vagclliiis is careful, studious, 

I and obliging, hnf withal a little thii k-sknlled ; In' 

1 has not a single client, but might Inave ha<l abuml- 
I ance of customers. The niisfurtune is, that parents 
I take a liking to a particular profession, and theie 
' fore desire their sons may he of it : whereas, in *^0 
I great an affair of life, they should consider tin* ge- 
I nius and abilities of their ehildron more than tln ir 
own inclination.s. 

It IS the ^groat advantage of a trading nation, that 
there are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
not be placed in stations of life, which may give 
them an oi)p«)rtnnity of making thi'ir Ibrtniies. A; 
well-regulated eommerec is not, like law% physic, or 
divinity, lu be overstocked with bauds ; l>iit on tlie 
contrary flourishes by multitudes, and gives employ- 
ment to nil its professors. Fleets of merchant-nuui 
are s<i many sijnadroiis of floating shop--, that vend 
our wares aiul manufactures in all the markets of 
/he vvoibl. and lind out cliapmeii under both the 
tropic^ — o. 
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QuddcuiKiuo oslt'iulis niihi sic, incrediilus odi, 

IIoK. Ar.s. i*oct. ver. 5. 

•— Wlialover eontratlicts my sense 

I iinte lo see, ainl never ean btdieve. — R oscommon. 

Tiik W'ord Spectator being most usually understood 
as one of the audience at [lublic represimtations in 
our'tlioatres, I seldom fail of manv letters relating 
to plays and operas But indeed there ure eucli 


monstrous things done in both, that if rmo had not 
been an eyc-witnes-s of them, one could not believe 
tliat such matters had r3ally been exhibited. There 
ig very little which concerns human life, oris a pic- 
ture of nature, that is regarded by the greater part 
of the company. The understanding is dismissed 
from our entertainments. Our mirth is the laughter 
of fools, and our admiration the wonder of idiots; 
else such improbable, monstrous, and incoherent 
dreams could not go off as they do, not only without 
the utmost scorn and contempt, but even with tlm 
loudest applause and approbation. But the l^dters 
of my corres])ondents will represent this affair in a 
more lively manner than any dl.seonrse of my own; 
1 shall therefore give them to my reader with only 
this preparation, that they all come from players, and 
that the business of playing is now so managed, that 
yon are not to he surprised when I say one or two 
of them are rational, others sensitive and vegi-talive 
actors, Jind olliers wh«>lly inanimate, I shall not 
place these as I have named them, hut as they have 
precedence in tlie opinion of tlu'ir audieiues. 

‘‘ Mu. Sl*l ( TATOK, '• 

“ Voiir having been so humble as to take notice of 
the epistles of other animals, imholdens me, who am 
the wild boaAthat was killed hy' Mrs. Tofts, to re- 
present to yon. that I think 1 was hardly used in not 
liavingthe pari of (lie lion in 1 1 vdiispes given tome. 
It would have Imm’U hut a natural .step for mo to have 
personated (liat iiohh* creature, after having behaved 
myself to salisfactitui in the part above inetitioned. 
That of a lion is too gri'iit a charm ter for one that 
never trod the stage hefore but upon two legs. As to 
the little rt'sistancc which 1 made, 1 hope it may he 
exiU'-ed, when it is ((Uisiden'd that the dart wa.s 
tliroun at nu’ hy so fair a liand. I must ('onfess I 
had but just put on my brutality ; tiiid Camilla’s 
eliarins w«‘r<' such, that hohohiing her (U’ect mien, 
iieai ino lo*r r harming voice, and astonished with her 
graceful motion, T could not ke(*p up my as.sumed 
tiercene.ss, hut died liki; a man. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your ino.st humhle admirer, 

'I'llOMAS I’lloNK.” 

“ Mj:. Sera TATon, 

“ This is to let you \ind('rstwnd, that the l)hiy- 
house is a rejirosentation of the vvorhl iii nothing so 
much as in this particular, that no one rises in it 
aisording to his merits I have acted several parts 
of lionsehold-stiitr with great applause for many 
years : I am one of the men in the hangings in The 
i'niprror af tha Mmn ; 1 have twice performed the 
third chair in an English opera : and have rehearsed 
the pumj) in The Fortunt-llunlers. T am now grown 
old, and hope you will recommend me so effectually, 
as that I may say soniclliing before I go off the 
stage ; in which you will do a great act of charity to 
“ Your most humble servant, 

“William Scueenk.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Understanding that Mr Scrcene has writ to 
you, and desired to bo raised from dumb and still 
parts ; I desire, if you give him motion or speech, 
that you would advance im? in my way, and let mo 
keep on in what I humbly presume 1 am master, to 
wit, in rep r<!.son ting human and still life togcthei. 
I have several times acted one of the finest flower 
pots in the same opera wherein Mr. Screenc is a 
chair; therclire, upon his promotion, re(j[uest that I 
may succeed him in the hangings, with my hand in 
the orange-trees. 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ liALru Simple 
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Sir, ’Drury-lane, March 24, 1710-11. 

“ I saw your friend the Templar this evening in 
the pit, and thought he looked very little pleased 
with the representation of the mad scene of The 
Vihjriin, I wisli, Sir, yon would do us the favour to 
animadvert frequently upon the false taste the town 
is in, with relation to plays as well as operas. It 
certainly reipiires a (h'greo of understanding to play 
justly : hut such is our condition, that wc arc to 
suspend our reason to peifonii our parts. As to 
scenes of madness, yoii^knovv, Sir, there are noble 
instances of this kind m Shakspeare: but then it is 
the disturbance of a noble mind, from generous and 
humane resentments. It is like that grief which 
we have for the decease of our friends. It is no di- 
minution, hut a recommendation of human nature, 
that, i:i such incidents, passion gets the hotter of 
reason; and all we can think to combat ourselves, 
is impudent against half what wi; feed. I will not 
mention that vve liad an idiot in the scene, and allthi; 
s('nse it is rejirescntcd to ha\e is inat of lust. As 
for myself, wlio have long taken pains in person- 
ating the Jiassions, f have to-night acted only an 
a]»petite. The part I played is Thirst, hut it is ve- 
pK'senfed as written rather by a drayman than a 
poet. I come in with a tub about me,*thal tub Imng 
with (piart pots, with a full gallon at my mouth. I 
am a.->hanied to tell you that I pleased very much, 
and this was introduced as a madness; Imt sure it 
was not human madness, for u mule or an ass may 
have been as dry as cv(?r I was in iny life. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient 

and humble servant.” 

From the Savoy, in the Strand. 

“ Mr. Sfkctator, 

“ If you can read it with dry eyes, I give yon this 
trouble to acipiaint you, that 1 am the unfortunate 
Kiiig Latinus, and I believe 1 am the (irst prince 
that dated from tlii.s palace since John of (iaunt. 
Su<*h is the uncertainty of all human greatness, that 
I, W’lio lately never moved without a guard, am now’ 
pre.ssed as a common soldier, and am to sail with 
the first fair wind against my brother Louis of 
France. It is a very hard thing to [nit olV a ehu' 
racier which one has appcuired in with applause. 
This 1 ex})erienccd .sinci! the los.s of my diadem ; 
for, upon qiiarrelling vvilli^iiother reeruil, I spok<* 
my indignation out of iii} part in recitativo ; 

— — Most audiieious .slave, 

Dar’st thou an angry nioiiareli's fury hravo ? 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth, whim 
a .Serjeant knocked me down, and asked me if I had 
a mind to mutiny, in talking things nobody under- 
stood. You fee, Sir, my unhappy eireum.stances ; 
and if by your mediation you can procure a subsidy 
for a princ^e (who never failed to make all that be- 
held him merry at hi.s appearance), you will merit 
the thanks of Your frieud, 

“The Kinci of Latum.” 

A n V E R T I S K M E N T . 

For the good of the Public. 

Within tw’o doors of the masquerade lives an 
eminent Italian chirurgeon, ariivcif from the carni- 
val at Venice, of great e.vpcnicnce in private cures. 
Accommodations arc jirovided, and persons admitted 
ill their masquing habits. « 

He has cured since his coming hither, in less than 
ft. fortnight, four searamouehes, a mountebank doc- 
tor, two Turkish bas&as, three nuns, and a morris- 
dancer. 


N. B. Any per.son may agree by the great, and 
bo kept in repair by the year. 1'he iluetor draws 
teeth without pulbng off your masque.— K. 
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Seevit atrox Volsorns, noc; teli eousjacit ustjuam 

Auelorcin, ncc quo sc urdcus iinmittcri? p'ls.sit. 

VuiiJ. ix. 120 

Fierce Vnlscens foams wttb ra^'c, and roqiKi, | 

Dc.Hcry’d not him who tlic fatal wound ; 

Nor knew to fix roveii^c,* Duvoxn. 

Thi re is nothing that more hetray.s a base nnge 
neions .spirit than the giving of secret stabs to a 
man’s rejiutatiun; lauijmons and satires, tliat arc 
written with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, 
which not only inllict a wound, hut make it incurable. 
For this reason I am very much troubhul when I see 
the talents of humour and ridicule in the possession 
of an ill-natnrefl man. There eannot hi' a greater 
gratification to a harbanais ami inhnnian wit. tlcni to 
stir up sorrow in the heart of a private pcr.son, to 
raise uneasiness among m'ar relations, and to expose 
whole families to derision, at the same time that he 
remains unseen and undiscovered. If besides the 
accomplishments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of the most 
mischievous creatures that can enter into a civil so- 
cii'ly. His satire will then ehielly fall upon those 
who ought to he t!m most exeiiqit from it. Virtue, 
merit, and every thing tliat is praiseworthy, will he 
made the subject of ridicule and buffoonery. It is 
impossible to enumerate the evils whieli arise from 
the.se arrows that ily in the dark; and 1 know no 
other excuse that is or can he made for^lieiii, than 
that the wounds they giv*^ are only imaginary, and 
produce uotliing mori'than a .scen t shame or sorrow 
in the mind of the suffering person. It must imh'od 
he eonfe.ssed, that a lampoon or a satire do not cany 
in them ro!)hi'ry or murder; hut at the same lime 
how' many are tliere that would not rather lose a coii- 
.siderablo .sum of money, or even lile ilself, than ho 
set up as a mark of infamy and derision and in 
this case a man should insider, that. an injury is 
not to he meivsnu'd by the notions of liini that gives, 
hut of him that recadves it. 

Those wdio can put the best countenaneo upon the 
outrages of this nature whieli are olVeri'd them, arc 
not without their secret anguish. I have often ol»-* 
served a passage in Socrates’s behaviour at his death, 
in u light wherein none of the cril ies iiave considered 
it. That excellent man entertaining hi.s iriends, a j 
little before he drauk the howl of p(*ison, with a di.s- j 
cMiurse on the immorlality of the soul, at his enti'i- I 
ing upon it says that he does not believe any, the 
most comic genius, can censure him for talking upon 
siicl\ a subject at such a time. Tiiis pa.s.sage, 1 think, 
evhleiitly glances upon Aristophanes, who w'rit a 
comcily on jairpose to ridicule the iliscourscs of that 
divine philosojiher. It has been ob.served by many 
writers, that Socrates w'as so little mo-ved jut this 
piece of buffoonery, that he was several times pre- 


• The following indorsement at the top of this paper. No. 
23, is ill a set of the Spocluloi', in l2mo, of the edition in 1712, 
wliirh contains some MS. notes l>y a Spanish inerchiuit, who 
liveU at the Uine of the origimil publication ; 

•• Tho character ol Dr. Swift." 

This was Mr. UlundeirM opinion ; and whether it wa* well- 
grouinlud, ill-grouiuled, or ungrounded, probably ho vvaii not 
singular in the thought. The intimacy between Swift, Steele, 
and Aildi.Huii. was now over; and that they were about ttiui 
timo esiranged, appciu's from Swifi's own testimony, dated 
March 16, ino II. 
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s-nt ai its boin^ acted upon the stage, and never ex- 
presold the least resentment of it. But with sub- 
mission, 1 think the remark I have here made shews 
us, that this unworthy treatment made an impression 
ujjon his mind, though he had been too wise to dis- 
cover it. 

When Julius Ca'sar was lampoom^d by Catullus, 
he invited him to supper, and treated him with such 
a generous civility, that he made the poet his friend 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same kind 
of treatment to the learned Quillet, who had re- 
flected Upon his eminence in a famous Latin poem. 
The cardinal sent tor him, and. after some kind ex- 
postulations upon what he had written, assured hipi 
of his esteem, and dismissed him with a promise of 
the next good al)bey that should fall, which he ac- 
cordingly conferred upon him in a few months after. 
This had so good an eflect u})on (In? antlior, that lie 
dedicated the second edition of his hook to the car- 
dinal, after tiaving expunged tlie passages which 
had given him otfeiiee. 

Sextus Quintus was not of so ‘generous and for- 
giving a temper, lipon his being made ])Oj)e, {lie 
statue of Pasquin was one night dressed in a very 
dirty shirt, wiilh an excuse written under it, that he 
was forced to wear foul linen, because his laundress 
was made a princess. This was a reflection upon 
the Pope’s sister, who, before the promotion of her 
I brother, was in those mean circumstances that Pas- 
quin represented her. As tliis pasipiinade made a 
great noise in Koine, the pope offered a considerable 
sum of money to any person that should discover 
the author of it. Tlio author relying upon his holU 
ne.ss’s generosity, as also on some private overtures 
which be Iwd received from him, made the discovery 
I himself; upon which the pope gave him the reward 
he had promised, but at the same time, to disable the 
satirist for the future, ordered his tongue to be cut 
out, and both his hands to be chopped off’. Aretine* 
i is too trite an instance. Every one knows that all 
I the kings of iCurope w'crc his tributaries. Nay, 
j lliere is a letter of his extant, in which he makes his 
j boast that he laid the .Soplii of Persia under contri- 

j bution. . 

I 1 hough, in <he various examples which 1 have here 
I draw'll together, these several great men behaved 
i themselves very differently towards tlie wits of tlie age 
■ who had reproached them; they all oflliem plainly 
' showed that they were very sensible ol their re- 
! proachc;,, and eousequently that they received them 
I as very g^-eat injuries. Por my own part, I would 
I never trust a man that I thought was l apahle of 
. giving these secret wounds ; and cannot but think 
I that ho would hurt the person whose reputation he 
; thus assaults, in Iiis body or in his fortune, c<juld he 
I do it with the same security. There is, indeed, 

I something very barbarous and inhuman in the qrdi- 
i nary scribblers of lampoons An innoeent young 
‘ lady shall be exposed for an unhappy feature ; a 
j father of a family turned to ridicule for some domes- 
i tic calamity; a wife made uneasy all her life for a 
misinterpreted word or action ; nay, a good, a tem- 
! peratc, and a just man shall he put out of counte- 
I nance by the representation of those qualities that 
I should do him honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, 
j when it is not teiiipercJ with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed lioard of heedless, inconsideiate 
I writers, that without any malice have sacrificed the 
j reputation ot their friends and acquaintance to a 
certain levity of temper, and a silly ambition of dis- 


I • Peter Arettue ixiiamous for i;is wriliuj's, died in 1556, 

i 


tinguishing themselves by a spiiit of raillciy and 
satire ; as if it were not infinitely more honourable 
to be a good-natured man than a wit. Where there 
is this little petulant humour in an author, he is 
often very mi.schievous without designing to he so. 
For which reason, I always lay it down as a rule, 
that an iinliscreet man is more hurtful than an ill- 
natured one; for as the latter will only attack his 
enemies, and those he wishes ill to; the other injures 
indiflerently both friends and foes. 1 cannot forla ar 
on this occasion transcribing a fable out of Sir Roger 
r Estrange, which aecidentafty lies before me. “ A 
company of waggish boys were watching of frogs at 
the side of a pond, and still as any of tliem j)Ut up 
their heads, they would he pelting them down again 
with stones. ‘Children,’ says one of the frogs, ‘you 
never consider, that though this may be play to you, 
it is death to us.’ ” 

As tiiis week is in a manner set apart and dedi- 
cated to serious thoughts, 1 sliall indulge myself in 
such speculations as may not he nitogi lher unsuil 
aide to the season; and in the iiiiuiii time, as the 
settling in ourselves a i haritahle frame of mind is a 
work very proper for the time, 1 have in this paper 
endeavoured to expose that particular breai h of cha- 
rity w hich has been generally overlooked by divines, 
becuuse they are hut lew who can he guilty of it.— -C 
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Aocurrit (piiihuii notes luihi noniinp taiituin : 

Arroptaque inaiiu, Quid a^is, dulcissiine reriun ? 

Hon. I bat. lx. 3, 

(’onios up a fop (I knew him hut hy fiiiue), 

Aiut sei/.'d iiiy hand, and < ulU d me by name — 

My dear ! — how dust i* 

Thkue arc in tliis town a great number of iiisjg. 
nilicant people, who are by no means lit for tne bet- 
ter sort of conversation, and yet have an imperti- 
nent ambition of a))pearing witli thost? to wiiom 
they arc not weleonu*. If you walk in the park, one 
of them will certainly join w ith you, tlu ugh you are 
in company with ladies; if you drink a hotth*, they 
will thid your haunts. Wliat makes such lellows I 
the more burdensome is, that tln'v neither offend j 
nor please so far as to be taken notice of for cithi'r. j 
Jt is, I pre.snine, fortius reason, that my correspond- i 
cuts are willing hy my means to he rid of then;. I 
'J’lie two following ietloM arc writ hy persons who j 
suffer by such Imjx.utineWec. A wortliy old haelie- . 
lor, who sets in for liis dose of claret every night, 
at such an hour, is teased hy a swarm of them; who, 
because they are sure of room and good tin*, havi- 
taken it in their heads to keep a sort of eluh in h;. 

( onijiany, tliough the sober gentleman himself is an 
utter enemy to such meetings. 

“ Mh. Spectator, 

“ The aversion I for sonm yeais have had to clubs ' 
in general, gave me a perfect iidisli for your specu- ' 
lation oil that subject; hut I have since been ex- 
tremely mortilied hy the malicious world’s ranking 
mo amongst the supporteis of sm li im]>ertinent as- j 
semldies. I beg leave to stale niv ea^e fairly ; and i 
that done, I shall expect redress from your judicious 
pen. 

“ I am, Sir, a baelielor of some standing, and a 
traveller; my business, to consult my own good hu- 
mour, which I gratify w ithout controlling other peo- 
ple’s; I have t/ room and a wdiolc hod to myself: 
and I have a dog, a tiddle, and a gun : they please 
me, and injure no cieaturc alive. My cliief meal is 
li supper, which I always make at a tavern. I am 
coui^tant to iui hour, and nut ill-humourod; for 
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which reasons, though I invite nobody, 1 have no 
sooner supped, than 1 have a crowd about me of that 
sort of good company that know not whither else to 
go. It is true every man pays his share ; yet as 
they are intruders, I have an undoubted right to be 
tlie only speaker, or at least the loudest; which I 
maintain, and that to the great emolument of my 
audieuce. I homotimes tell them their own in pretty^ 
free language?; and sometimes divert them with 
merry tales, according as I am in humour. I am 
one of tlioso who live in taverns to a great age, by a 
sort of regular intemperance; I never go to bed 
drunk, but always llustercd; I wear away very 
gently; ajii apt to be peevish, but never angry. Mr. 
,Spectator, if you have kept various company, you 
know there is in every tavern in town some old hn- 
uiniirist or oilier, who is master of tlie house as 
imieh as ho lliaf. keeps it. The ilraw’ers arc all in 
awe of liiin; and all the cnstoiners who freijueiit his 
ouiiijiany, yield him a sort of eoinical ohedienec. 1 
do not know but I may lie sueb a fellow as this my- 
s(‘lf. Hut I appeal to you, whether this is to be 
called a eluli, bceause^ so many iiiipertinents w ill 
bi'i‘ak in upon me, and euiiK' without appointment ? 
Ciiiich of Haniet has a nightly nieiding, and shows 
I to every one tliat will eome in and pay ; hut tlien he 
, is the only aetor. Why should jieojde miseall 
! things? If his is allowed to he a euneert, why may 
I not mine be a lecture? However, Sir, 1 submit it 
I to you, and am. Sir, your most obi'dient servant, v*kc. 

“ Thomas Kimuow.” 

“ Goon Sir, 

“ You and I W'orc prosscil against each other last 
I winter in a crowd, in which uneasy posture we .suf- 
I fi'H'd together for almost half an hour. I thank you 
for all your civilities over since, in being of my ac- 
' quaintance wliercvcr yon irieeL me. But the otlier 
' day }oii pulled your hat off to me in the Park, when 
i 1 was walking with my mistress. She did not like 
[ your air, and said she wondered what strangt? fej- 
' lows I was acquainted with. Dear Sir, consider it 
as much as my lil'o is worth, if she should think we 
were inlimate: therefore I earnestly intreat you for 
the future to take no manner of notice of, 

“ Sir, your obliged humble servant, 

“Will Tasiiion.” 

A like impcrtiiienee is aEo very troublesome to 
the sujierior and more intelngent part of the fair 
; sex. It is, it seems, a great ineonvcnicnee, that 
those of the meanest capacities will pretend to make 
visit.s, though indeed they are qualillod rather to add 
to the furnilure of the house (by lilliiig an empty 
ehair, ) than to the conversation they enter into when 
lliey visit. A friend of mine hopes lor redress in 
this case, by the publication of her letter in my 
pajier ; which she thinks those she would he rid of 
will take to themselves. It seems to he w ritten with 
an ej-o to one of those pert, giddy, unthinking girls, 
who, upon the recommendation only of an agreeable 
person and a fashionable air, take themselves to be 
upon a level with women of the greatest merit: 

“ Madam, ’ j 

“ I take this way to acquaint you with what com- 
tnon lules aud forms would never permit me to tell 
you otherwise ; to wit, that you aud I, though 
equals in quality and fortune, are by no means suit- 
aMi* companions. You* are, it is true, ,^ery pretty, 
can dance, and make a very good figure in a public 
Assembly; but, alas, Madam, you must go no far- 
taei ; distance and silence are your best recommen- 
uatiuiis; therefore let mo beg of you never to make 


me any more visits. You come in a literal sense to 
SCO one, for you have noth.ing to say. 1 dp not say 
this, that I would by any means lose your acquaint- 
ance ; but I would keep it up with the strictest form* 
of good breeding. Let us pay visits, but mwor see 
one another, if you will be so good as to deny 
yourself always t(» me, I shall return the obligation 
by giving the same oid<-rs to my servants. When 
accident makc.s us inert at a third place, wc may 
mutually lament the misfortune of never finding one 
anoth(,‘.r at home, go in the same party to a btmelit 
play, and smile at each otlrcr, and put down glasses 
as we pass in our coaches. I’lius we may enjoy as 
iuu|^ of each other’s friendship as wc are capable 
of: for there arc some people wiiu are to he known 
only hy .sight, with which sort of friendship I hope 
you will always honour, Madam, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Mart Ti/lsday. 

“ P. 8. I subscribe myself by the name of the day 
1 keep, that my suiicrnumcrury friends may know 
who 1 am.’* ^ 

A i)V EUTISEM ENT. 

To prevent all mistakes that may happen among 
gentleiiK.'ii of the other end of the town, who eomc 
but once a week to St. James’s coffee-house, either 
by miscalling tin; servants, or requiring such things 
from them as are not jiroperly w ithin their respective 
provinces; this is to give notice, that Kidney, kcep(;r 
of the book-debts of the outlying customcr.s, and 
observer of those who go off without paying, having 
resigned that employment, is succeeded by John 
Sow ton ; to whose jdace of entcrer of messages and 
first eoflee-grinder, William Bird is promoted ; aud 
Samuel Burdock conics as slioc-cleaner in the room 
of the said Bird. — H. 


No. 25.] THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1711. 

A'nn'Hfilquo inodeiulo. — Viu«. xii. 46. 

And sickens l»y the very means of heallli. 

The following letter will explain it.self, and needs 
no apology. 

“ Sir, 

I am one of that sickly tribe who are commonly j 
know II by tlio name of valetudinarians ; and du con- j 
fess to you, that 1 first contracted this ill iiahit of ! 
body, or rather of mind, by the study of physic. I | 
no sooner began to peruse books of this nature, hut j 
I found my judse was irregular; ainl scarce ever riad j 
the account of any disease that 1 <iitl not fancy iii}- 
self alllicted with.* Dr. Sydenham’s learned treatise 
of fevers threw me into a lingering hectic, which 
j hung upon me all the while I was reading tliat ex- 
cellent piece, I then ajiplied myself to the .‘■tudy 
I of several authors who have written upon jihthisical 
distenijiers, and by that means fell into a consump- 
tion ; till at length, growing very fat, 1 was in a 
manner shamed out of that imagination. Not long • 
after this I found in myself all the .symptoms df the 
gout, cxec])t pain ; but was cured of it by a treatise 
Upon the gravel, w ritten by a very ingenious author, 
who (as it is usual for physicians to convert one dis- 
temper into another) eased me of the gout by giving 
me the stone. I at length studied myself into a com- 
plication of distempers ; but, accidentally taking 
into my hand that ingenious discourse written by 

* Mr. Tiekoll, in his preface to Ad«li ion's Work's, says, ttiat 
“ Addison nevorhaU a regular puhe,'' wlni li SUolo ijucsUuiia 
in hU Uediculic;. of '1 he Drummer to Mr. Couyrevc. 
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Sanctorius, I was resolvcl t(» direct niysolf hy a a batlle; ami may be applied to th(»sc multitu«le8 of 
selieuie of rules, wliieb 1 bad eolieeted Irom bis ob> iuiat^in.iry siek persons that break their coristitutioiis i 
.servations. The learned world are very well ae- i)y pl.ysie, and throw tlieinselves into the arms of | 
.juainted with that gentleman’s iiiventaon ; who, for (hsilh by endeavouring to eseupe it. This method is ! 
the better carrying on his experiments, contrive»l a ! not only dangenms, hut below the praetu e of a i 
certain matheniatieal chair, wliicli was so artihcially I reasonahie creature. To consult tlie preservation of | 
hung upon -springs, that it would weigh any thing as life, as the only end of it— to make our health our I 


well as a pair of scales. By this means he dis- 
covered liow many ounces of his food passed by per- j 
Rpiration, what quantity of it was turned into nou- 
rishment, and how much went away by the other 
channels and distributions of nature. 

“ Having provided niys»df with tins chair, I used 
to study, cat, drink, and sleep in it ; insomuch j^Jiat 
I may be said, for tiiese last tbi‘ee years, to have lived 
in a pair of scales. I compute myself, when I am 
in full health, to he juecisely two hundred weight, 
falling short of it about a pound after a day’s fast, 
and exceeding it as much after a very full meal; so 
that it is my continual cmpinymeiit to trim the ba- 
lance between tliesc two volatile pounds in my con- 
stitution. In my ordinary’ ineaft 1 fetch mvself up 
to two hundred weight and half a [)oun<l ; and ii, 
after haviug dined, 1 llnd myself fall short of it, I 
unuk so niueh small beer, or eat such a quantity of 
bread, as is sullieient to make me weight. In my 
greatest exccs8(!s, I dt) not transgress more than the 
other half-pound; which, fur my heallh’<s sake, 1 do 
tlie tirst Monday in every month. As soon as 1 find 
myself duly ])oised after dinner, I walk till I have 
jierspircd five ounces and lour .scrujde.s ; and wlien 
1 discover, by my ebair, that I am so fur redmed, I 
fall to my books, and study away three ounees more. 
As for the remaining parts of tlie pound, I keep no 
account of thmn. 1 do nut dine and sup by the 
clock, hut by my chair; for when that informs me 
my pound of food is exhausted, 1 conclude myself to 
L(‘ hungry, and lay in another with all diligence. In 
my days of abstinence 1 lose a pound and a half, and 
on solemn fasts am two pounds lighter than on the 
other da vs of the year. 

“ 1 allow myself, one night witli another, a quarter 
of a pound of sh-ep, within a h \v grains nioi t* or less ; 
and if, upoti my rising, 1 llnd tiial 1 liave not con- 
sumed my whole quantity, I take out tiie lest in my 
chair. Upon an exact cah ulation of w hat 1 expend- 
ed and i< enved the last year, which I always regi>tcr 
in a hook, 1 liiid the luetiiiim to la; two Imndred 
w eight, so that I eaunot discover that I am impaired 
one ounce in my health during a whole twelvemonth 
And yet, Sir, notwithstanding this my great care to 
ballast myself cqu;illy every day, and to keep my 
body in its proper poise, so it is, that I hud myself 
in a sick ami languishing condition. My complexion 
is grown very sallowq my pulse low, and my body 
hyuropical. Let me therefore beg you, Sir, to eon- 
si Jer me as your patient, and to give me more cer- 
tain rules to walk by than those 1 have already ob- 
801 ved, and you will very much oblige 

“ Your humble servant.’* 

Thfs letter puts me iu mind of an Italian epitaph 
written on the monument of a valetudinarian : **Stai}o 
ben, ma per itar meylio, sto qui which it is impos- 
sible to translate.* The fear of death often proves 
mortal, and sets people on methods to save their lives 
which infallibly destroy them. This is a reflection 
made by some historians, upon observing that there 
are many more thousands killed in a flight, than in 

i 

• The foltowink translation, however, may give an Kni^Msh 
reader some idea of 'Jio IlaLian epiliiphs ** 1 wiei wi il, but ury 
ii\g lu be botU)r, I am herd. ’ , 


business — to engage in no action th.itis not part of a 
regimen, or course of jihysic — arc purposes so abject, 
so mean, so unworthy human nature, that a generous 
soul would rather die than submit to them. Besides, 
that a continual anxiety for life vitiates all the re- 
lishes of it, and casts a glocou over the w hole face of 
nature; as it is impiKssibh; wo should take dolight in 
any thing that we arc (!ver\ moment afraid of lusin,i. 

1 do not mean, by what I have hero said, that I 
think any one to hlamc for taking duo care of their 
health. On the contrary, as clu'erfiilness of mitol, 
and capacity for business, arc in a great measure 
the fllcv ts of a vvell-tempori'il ( (Uislitution, a man 
cannot he at loo much pains to eultivate and pri - 
s(‘rve it. But this ctirc, which W(‘ arc jironiptod to, 
not only by common .sense, hut by diu) and instinct, 
should never engage us in groundless l(‘ars, mclan- 
clioly apprehensions, and iiiiaginary distemper,., 
which arc natural to every man who is more anxiou.s 
to live, than how to live. In short, the preservation 
of lite .should be only a .secondary concern, and the 
direction of it our principal. If we have this frame 
of mind, we.shall take the best means to preserve 
life, without being over-solicitous about tlie event ; 
and shall arrive at that point of felicity which Mar- 
tial has mentioned as the perf(*eti( n of happiness, of 
neither fearing nor wishing for death. 

In an.swer to the gentleman, who tempers his 
health by ounce.s and by srriqiles, and instead of 
complying with 11io.se natural solieilalions of hunger 
and thirst, drow.siness, or love of cxert'ist?, governs 
himself by the prescrijition.s of his chair, 1 shall 
tell him a short fable. JiipitcT, says the rnvtholo- 
gist, to reward the piidy of a certain countryman, 
promised to give him whatever he would tisk. ’i'ho 
countryman desired that he might liav c the manage 
ment of the weather in liis own estate. He obtained 
ln.s re(|u<'st, and immediately dustributed rain, snow, 
and .sunshine, among his several fields, as he thought 
the nature of tlie soil required. At the end of tlie 
year, when he expected to see a more than oidimuy 
crop, his harvest fell inlinitely short of that of his 
neighbours. Upon which (says the fable) he desired 
Jupiter to take the w'catlier again into liis own 
hands, or that otherwise he should utterly ruin him- 
self.— (k 


No. 26.] FRIDAY, MARCH 30, 1711. 

Pidlida mors fequo pulsat pt‘(lo paapcruni tabornas 
Hegumquc Uirres. O be ate .Soxti, 

Vila: auiuina brevis spoin iios vi-l.it iia hojire loii|;.un. 

Jam tu premet iiu\, fabuloiquc tmiiics, 

Et(lonui.s tixills iqulonia.— — llou. I Od. iv. 13. 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
Kmx’ks at the cottat;e and Ihe palace ^{ilte : 

Life’s span forbids thee to extend thy cares, 

And stretcJi thy hopes beyond thy years ; 

Night soon will sei'4c, and you niusi (juickly go 
To storied ghosts, and I'iuto's house bclovv.—CREKCH. 

When I am in a serious humour, I very often 
walk by m)|pelf in Westminster-abbey : whore the 
gloom iuess of the place, and the use to which it is 
applied, with the solemnity of the building, and the 
ciuidition of the people who lie in it, are apt to till 
Uiu mind \vi^ a kind of melanchuly, or lathci 

A . ^ . 
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thoafichlt’ulness that Is not (iisagreeahle. I yesterday 
passed a whole afternoon in the church-yarl, the 
cloisters, and the church, amusing jnysclf with the 
tombstones and inscriptions that I met with in those 
several regions of the dead. Most of tliein recorded 
nothing else of the buried person, but that he was 
born upon one day, and died upon another; the 
whole history of his life being comprehended in 
those two circumstances that arc common to all 
mankind. I could not hut look upon these registers 
of existence, wdiother of brass or marble, as a kind 
of satire upon the departed persons; who had left 
no other memorial of them, but that they were born, 
and that they died. They put me in mind of seve- 
ral persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have sounding names given them, for no other 
re.ison hut that they may bo killed, and are relo- 
hrated for nothing but being knocked op the head. 

Glaucumquo, Medontaque, Tliorsilochumque. — V iro 
G luueua, uud Melon, and TherHiluchus. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy 
writ by “ the path of an arrow,” which is imme- 
diately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained my- 
self with the digging of a grave; and saw in every 
sliovcl-full of it tliat was thrown up, the fragment of 
j 1 bone or skull intermixed with a kind of fresh 
I mouldering earth that some time or other had a place 
in the composition of a human body. Upon this 1 
I began to consider with myself what inniimeiable 
! multitudes of people lay confused together under the 
1 pavement of that ancient cathedral; how' men and 
I women, friends and enemies, priests and soldiers, 

' monks and prebendaries, were crumbled amongst 
j one another, and blended together in the same com- 
mon mass ; how beauty, strength, and youth, with 
old age, weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished I 
in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed the great magazine of 1 
mortality, as it were, in the lump, I examined it 
more particularly by the accounts which I found on 
several of the monuments which are raised in every 
quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of them w'ere 
covered with such extravagant epitaphs, that if it 
were possible for the dead person to be acquainted 
with them, he would blush at the praises which his 
friends have bestowed upon him. There are others 
80 excessively modest, that they deliver the character 
of the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by 
that means are not understood once in a twelve- 
month. In the poetical quarter, I found there were 
uocts who had no monuments, and monuments which 
had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the present 
war has filled the church with many of these uninha- 
bited monuments, which had been erected to the 
memory of persons whose bodies were perhaps buried 
in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the 
ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with seve- 
ral modern epitaphs, which are written with great 
elegance of expression and justness of. thought, and 
therefore do honour to the living as well as the dead. 
As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the turn of 
their public monuments and inscriptions, they should 
be submitted to the perusal of men of learning and 
genius before they are put in execution. fiiirCloudes- 
ly Shovel's monument has very often given me great 
offence. Instead of the brave rough English admiral, 
which was the distinguishing character of that plain 
gallant man, ho is represented on his tomb by the 

. - , 


figure of a beau, arossod in a long periwig, and re- 
poning himself upon velvet cushions, under a canopy 
of state. The inscription is answerable to the monu- 
ment; for instead of celebrating the many remark- 
able actions he h.ad performed in the service of his 
country, it acquaints its only with the manner of his 
death, in which it was impossible for him to reap any 
honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for 
want of genius, sheiw an infinitely greater taste of 
antiquity and politeness in their buildings and works 
of this nature than what we meet with in those of 
our own country. The monuments of their admirals, 
which have been erected at the public expense, re- 
present them like themselves, and are adorned with 
rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with heautiiul 
festoons of .sca-wced, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the re 
pository of our English kings for the contemplation 
of another day, when I shall find my mind dij-posed 
for so serious an amusement. I know tliat enter- 
tainments of this nature ^ apt to raise dark ajid 
dismal thoughts in timorolw minds and gloomy ima- 
ginations; but for my own part, though I am always ; 
serious, 1 do not know what it is to be melancholy ;[ 
and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep 'j 
and solemn scones with the same pleasure as in her 'j 
most gay and <lelightlul ones. By this means I can 
improve myself w ith those objects which others con- t 
sider with terror. When I look upon the tombs of ^ 
the great, every motion of envy dies in me ; when 1 ^ 
read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out ; w hen I meet with the grief of pa- 
rents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compas- 
sioii ; when I sec the tomb of the parents them- 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow. When 1 sec kings 
lying by those who diqioscd them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with tlicir contests and disputes, I 
reflect with sorrow and ostonishmeut on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When 1 read the several dates of the tombs, of some 
that died yc.sterday, and some six hundred years ago, 

I consider that great day when we shall all of us he 
contemporaries, and make our appearance together. 

C. I 


No. 27.] SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1711. 

Ut nox longa quibui mentitur ainica, diosque 
Longa vldelur opus debentibus ; ut piger annus 
Pupillis, quo* dura premit custodia mutruin ; 

Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, qute spem 
Conslliumque inorantur agendi gnaviicr Id, quod 
ifique pauperibus prodest, locupletlbus wque. 
iGuue neglectum pueria seulbusque uocebit. 

Hoa. 1 Ep. i. 20. 

miTATax). 

Long 08 to him, who works for debt, the day ; 

Long as the night to her, whose love's away ; 

Long as the year’s dull circle seems to run 
When the brisk minor pants for twenty-oue : 

So slow th* unprofitable moments roll, ^ 

That lock up all the fiinctions of my soul ; 

That keep me from myself, and still delay 
Life's instant business to a future day : 

That task, which as we follow, or despise. 

The oldest is a fool, the youngest wise : 

Which done, the poorest can no wants endure, 

And which not done the richest must be poor. — Pop*. 

There is scarce a thinking man in the world, who 
is involved in the business of it, but lives under a 
secret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suffers, 
and has formed a resolution to fix himsMf, one time 
or other, in such a state as is suitable to the end of 
his being. Von hear men every day in conversation 

D 
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profess, that all the honour, power, and riches, which 
they propose to themselves, cannot give satisfaction 
enough to reward them for half the anxiety they 
undergo in the pursuit or the possession of them. 
While men are in this temper (v\ hieh happens very 
frequently,) how inconsistent arc they with them- 
selves ! They are wearied with the toil they bear, 
but cannot find in their hearts to relinquish it : re- 
tirement is what they want, hut they cuuuot betake 
themselves to it. While they pant after shade and 
covert, they still affect to appear in the most glitter- 
ing scenes of life. Sure this is but just as reason- 
able as if a man should call for more light, when he 
has a mind to go to sleep. 

Since then it is certain that our own hearts deceive 
us in the love of the world, and that we cannot com- 
mand ourselves enough to resign it, though we every 
day w'ish ourselves disengaged from its allurements: 
let us not stand upon a formal taking of leave, hut 
wean ourselves from them while we are in the midst 
of them. ^ 

It is certainly the genWil intention of the greater 
part of mankind to accomplish this work, and live 
according to their own approbation, as soon as they 
possibly can. But since the duration of life is so 
uncertain, (and that has been a common topic of dis- 
course ever since there was such a thing as life itself,) 
how is it possible that we should defer a moment the 
beginning to live according to the rules of reason? 

Tlie man of business l)as ever some one point to 
carry, and then he tells himself he will bid adieu to 
all the vanity of ambition. The man of pleasure re- 
solves to take his leave at least, and part civilly with 
his mistress ; but the ambitious man is entangled 
every moment in a fresh pursuit, and the lover sees 
new charms in the object he fancied he could aban- 
don. It is therefore a fantastical way of thinking, 
when we promise ourselves an alteration in our con- 
duct from change of place and difference of circum - 
stances ; the same passions will attend us where- 
ever we are, till they are conquered ; and we can 
never live to our satisfaction in the deepest retire- 
ment, unless we are capable of living so, in some 
measure, amidst the noise and business of the world. 

I have ever thought men were better known by 
what could be observed of them from a perusal of 
their private letters, than any other way. My friend 
the clergyman, the other day, upon serious discourse 
with him couceruing tiic danger of procrastination, 
gave Jiic the following letters from pensons with whom 
he lives in great friendship and intimacy, according 
to the good breeding and good sense of his charac- 
ter. The first is from a man of business, w ho is his 
convert . the .second from one of whom he conceives 
good hopes: the third from one who is in no state at 
all, but carried one way and another by starts. 

“ Sir, 

“ I know’ not with what words to express to you the 
sense I have of the high obligation you have laid 
upon me, in the penance you enjoined me, of doing 
.som^good or other to a person of worth every day 1 
live. The station I au^in furnishes me with daily 
opportunities of this kind; and the noble principle 
with which you have inspired me, of benevolence to 
all I have to deal with, quickens my application in 
every thing I undertake. When I relieve merit 
from discountenance, when I assist a friendless per- 
son, when I produce concealed worth, I am dis- 
pleased with myself, for having designed to leave 
the world in ^)r(ier to be virtuous, I am sorry you 
decline the occasions which the condition I am in 
might afford me of cnlargiug your fortunes; but 


know I contribute more to your satisfaction, wh»»n I 
acknowledge I am tlie better man, from the influem-e 
and authority you have over, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged and most humble servant. 

“ R. O ” 

Sir, 

“ 1 am entirely convinced of the truth of what 
you were pleased to say to me, when I was lust with 
you alone. You told me then of the silly way I waa 
in ; but you told me so as I saw you loved me, 
otherwise 1 could not obey your commands iu letting 
you know my thoughts so sincerely us 1 do at pre- 
sent. I know' ‘ the creature, for whom I resign so 
much of my character,’ is all that you said of her ; 
but then the trifier has Ibmething in her so undo- 
signing and harmless, that her guilt in one kind 
disappears by the comparison of her innocence in 
another, you, virtuous man, alh'w no altera- 

tion of offences ? Must dear Chloe he called by the 
hard name you pious people give to common women ? 
I kecj) the solemn promise I made you, in writing to 
you the state of my mind, after your kind admoni- 
tion; and will endeavour to get the better of this 
fondness, which makes me so much her humble ser- 
vant, that I am almost ashamed to subscribe myself 
yours, “ T. D.” 

“ Sir, 

“ There is no state of life so anxious as that of a 
man who docs not live according to the dictates of 
his own reason. It will seem odd to you, when I 
assure you that my love of retirement first of all 
brought mo to court; hut this will be no riddle 
when I acquaint you, that I placed myself here with 
a design of getting so mucli money as might enable 
me to purcJiase a handsome retreat in the country. 
At present my cireiimstanees enable mo, and my 
duty prompts me, to pass away the remaining part of 
iny life in such a retirement as I at first proposed to 
myself; but (o my great misfortune I have entirely 
lost the relish of it, and should now return to the 
country with greater reluctance than I at first came 
to court. 1 am so unhappy, as to know that what I 
am fond of are trifies, and that what I neglect is of 
the greatest importance : in short, I lind a contest 
j iu my own mind between rcasoa and fashion. I re- 
I meinoer you once told me, that I might live in the 
I world, and out of it, at the same time. Let me beg 
' of you to explain this paradox more at large to me, 
that 1 may conform my life, if jiossihle, both to my 
duty and my iuclinatioii. 1 am yours, &c. 

11. “K. B.” 

Letters arc dirocteiJ “ For the Spectator, tob«* h?l’t 
at Mr^ Buckley’s, in Little Britain, post paid.” 
N. B. In the form of a direetion, this makes a figure 
in the last column of the Spectator in folio. 

No. 28.] MONDAY, AFlllL 2, 171 L 

Nrquo semper arcuni 

Tendit ApoUo.— Hor. 2 0d, x. 19. 

Nor does Apollo always bond liis bow. 

I shall hero present my reader ^with a letter from 
a projector, concerning a new office w hicli lie thinks 
may very much contribute to the embeUishmonts of 
the city, and to the driving barbarity out of our 
streets, I consider it as a satire upon projectors in 
general, and a lively picture of the whole art of 
modern cri^^cism. 

“ Sir, 

** Observing that you have thoughts of creating 
certain officers under you, for the inspection of sc 
veral petty enormities you yourself cannot attend to; 
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auH finding cluily absurdities hung out upon the 
sign-posts of this city, to the great scandal of fo- 
reigners, as well as those of our own country, who 
are curious spectators of the same : I do humbly 
propose that you would he pleased to make me your 
superintendent of all such figures and devices as 
are or shall he made use of on this occasion ; with 
full powers to rectify or expunge whatever I shall 
find irregular or defective. For want of such an 
officer, there is nothing like sound literature and 
g^od sense to be met with in those objects that are 
everywhere thrusting themselves out to the eye, and 
endeavouring to become visible. Our streets are 
filled with blue boars, black swans, and red lions ; 
not to mention flying p^s, and hogs in armour, 
with mp-ny other creatures more extraordinary than 
any in the deserts of Africa. Strange ! that one 
who has all the birds and beasts in nature to choose 
out of, should live at the sign of an Ens Rationit! 

“ My first task therefore should be, like that of 
Hercules, to clear tlie city from monsters. In the 
second place, I would forbid that creatures of jarring 
and incongruous natures should be joined together 
in the same sign; such as the bell and the neat’s 
tongue, the dog and the gridiron. The fox and the 
goose may be supposed to have mot, but what has 
the fox and the seven stars to do together ? And 
wlieii did the lamb and the dolphin ever meet, ex- 
cept upon a sign-po.st? As for the cat and fiddle, 
there is a conceit in it; and therefore I do not in- 
tend that any thing I have here said should affect it. 

I must, however, observe to you upon this subject, 
that it is usual for a young tradesman, at his first 
setting up, to arid tri his own sign (hat of the master 
whom lie served; as the husband, after marriage, 

I gives a place to his mistress’s arms in his own coat. 

This I take to have given rise to many of those ah- 
I .surdities which are committed over our heads; anri, 
as I am informed, first occa.sioiied the three nuns 
and a hare, which wc see .so frequently joined toge- 
tlicr. I would therefore establish certain rules, for 
<lie determining how far one tradesman may give 
tlic sign of another, and in what cases he may be 
allowed to (juartcr it with his own, 

“ 111 the third place, I would enjoin every shop to 
make use of a sign which hears some aftinity to the 
wares in which it deals. What can he more incon- 
>i.'^t<‘iit than to see a bawd at the sign of the angel, 
or a tailor at the lion ? A cook should not live at 
tlic boot, nor a shoemaker at the roasted pig; and 
vet, for want of this regulation, I have seen a goat 
set np before the door of a perfumer, and the French 
king’s head at a sword-cutler’s. 

“ An ingenious foreigner observes, that several 
of those gentlemen who value themselves upon their 
families, and overlook such as are bred to trade, 
boar the tools of their forefathers in their coats of 
arms. I will not examine how true this is in fact. 
But though it may not be necessary for posterity 
Bills to set up the sign of their forefathers, I think it 
higlily proper for those who actually profess the trade 
to show some such marks of it before their doors. 

“ When the name gives an occasion for an inge- 
nious sign-post, I would likewise advise the owner 
to take that opportunity of letting the world know 
who he is. It would have been ridiculous for the 
ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the sign of 
the trout ; for which reason she has ereiJted before 
house the figure of the fish that is her name- 
sake. Mr. Bell has likewise distinguished himself 
by n device of the same nature : and here, Sir, I 
luuRt beg leave to observe to you, that this particular 


figure of a hell has given occasion to several pieces 
of wit in this kind. A man of your reading must 
know, that Abel Drugger gained great applause by 
it in the time of Ben Jonson. Our apocryphal 
heathen god* is also represented by this figure; 
which, in conjunction with the dragon, makes a very 
handsome picture in several of our streets. As for 
the hell-savage, which is the sign of a savage man 
standing by a hell, I was formerly very much puz- 
zled upon the conceit of it, till 1 accidentally fell 
into the reading of an old romance translated out 
of the French ; which gives an account of a very 
beautiful woman who was found in a wilderness, ami 
is called in the French Ln belle Smivaye ; and is 
every where translated by our countrymen the bell- 
savage. This piece of philosopliy will, I hoiio, con- 
vince you tliat I have made sign-po-sts my study, 
and consequently qualified myself for the employ- 
ment which I solicit at your hands. But before I 
eonclude my letter, I must communicate to yr u 
another remark, which I %iavc made upon the suf)- 
ject with which I am now entertaining you, namely, 
that I can give a shrewd gues.s at the humour of (he 
inhabitant by the sign that hangs before his door. 
A surly choleric fellow generally makes choice of a 
hear; as men of milder dispositions frequently live 
at the sign of the lamb. Seeing .a punch-bowl 
painted upon a sign near Cbaring-cross, and very 
curiously garnished with a couple of angels hovering 
over it, and squeezing a legion into it, I had the cu- 
riosity to ask after the master of the house, and 
found, upon inquiry, as I had guessed by the little 
a(frcniens upon his sign, that ho was a Frenchman. 

I know, Sir, it is not requisite for me to enlarge upon 
these hints to a gentleman of your great abilities; 
so, humbly recommending my.sclf to your favour and 
patronage. “ I nmiain, &c.’* 

I shall add to the foregoing letter another, which 
came to me by the peuiiy'])nst. 

“ From my own apartment near Charing-cross. 

“ IIoNoi HKD Sir, 

“ Having heard that this nation is a great encou- 
rager of ingenuity, I have brought with me a rope- 
dancer that was caught in one of the woods belonging 
to the Great Mogul. He i.s by birth a monkoy ; but 
swings upon a rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and 
drinks a glass of ale like any reasonable creature. 
He gives great satisfaction to the quality ; and if 
they will make a subscription for him, I will scud 
for a brother of his out of Holland, that is a very 
good tumbler ; and also for another of the same 
family whom 1 design for my merry-andrew, as 
being an excellent mimic, and the greatest droll in 
the country where he now is. I hope to have this 
entertainment in readiness fur the next winter; and 
doubt not but it will please more than the opera or 
puppet-show. I will not say that a monkey is a 
better man than some of the opera heroes ; but cer- 
tainly he is a better representative of a man than 
the most artificial composition of wood and wire. 
If you will be pleased to give me a good word ia 
your paper, you shall be every night a spectator at 
my show for nothing. “ I am, ike.” 

C 


• St. George. 
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Senno llnjfua coik imms utr.ujue 

Suavior : ut duo uota si eojnnuhtu Kalf-nu ejit. 

I!oh. I Sat. X. 23 

Both tongues united, swi-otor si'unds i>rodueo. 

Like Chiiin mixed with Fuli'niuiu juke. 

Thfre is nothin*? that has moro startlod onr 
English audience, than tho Italian rrritntivn at its 
first entr.ancc upon the stage. People were wainder- 
fully surprised to hear generals singing the. word of 
command, and Ifulies delivering im'ssages in music. 
Our countrymen cmild not forhear laughing when 
they heard a lover chanting out a hillet-doux, and 
oven the stiperscription of a letter set to a tune. The 
famous hhindor in an old play of “ Enter a king and 
two fiddlers solus,” was mnv no longer an absurdity, 
when it was impr)ssiblc fora hero in a flcsea't, or a 
princess in her closet, to speak any thing unaccom- 
panied with musical instruments. 

But however this Italian method of acting in reci- 
tativo mig’ ♦ appear at first hearing, I cannot hut 
think it much more just than that whi< h ])revailed 
in our Kngli.sh opera t)cfore this innovation : the 
transition from an air to recitative music being more 
natural than the passing from a song t(» plain and 
ordinary speaking, which \vas the common method 
in Purcell’s operas. 

The only fault 1 find in our present practice, is 
the making use of tho Italian recitative with En- 
glish words. * 

To go to the bottom of this matter, 1 must observe, 
that the tone, or (-<s the French call it) the ae<-ent 
of every nation in their ordinary speech, is altoge- 
j thcr difloront from that of every other people; as 
I we may see even in the Welch and Scotch who lior- 
I der so near upon us. By the tone or accent, I (]o 
j not mean the pronunciation of each partietilar word, 

I but the sound of tlie whole soiitvncc. Thus it is 
1 very common for an English gentleman when he 
j hears a French tragedy, to complain that the actons 
j all of them speak in one tone : and therefore he very 
j wisely prefers his own cotintryinen, not considering 
I that a foreigner complains of the same tone in an 
English actor. 

For this reasou, the recitative music, in every lan- 
I guage, should he as different as the tone or accent of 
I each language; for otherwise, wlujt may properly 
; express a passion in one language will not do it in 
’ another. Every one who has been long in lUily, knows 
j very well that the cadences in the recitativo bear a 
remote affinity to the tone of their voices in ordinary j 
conversation— or, to speak more properly, are only I 
the accents of ihcir language made more musical and 
tuneful. 

I Thu.j the notes of interrogation, or admirati«m, in 
j the Italian music (if one may so call them) which 
' rcscmhle their accents in discourse on such occa- 
sions, are not unlike the ordinary tones of an En- 
lish voice when w'c arc angry ; insomuch that I 
ttve*oftcn seen our audiences extremely iniNtaken 
as to w)»at has been doing on the stage, and <*xpect- 
; ing to see the hero knock down his messenger, when 
j he has been asking him a question ; or fancying that 
j he quarrels with his friend when he only bids him 
; good morrow. 

I For this reason the Italian artists cannot agree 
j with our English musicians in admiring Purcell’s 
compositions, and thinking his tunes so wonderfully 
I adapted to his words; because both nations do nut 
: always cxprc8.s the same passions by the tame sounds. 

I 1 am therefore humbly of opinion, that an English 


composer should not follow the ftalian rccitutivo toa 
servilely, hut make use of many gentle deviations 
from it, in compliance with his own native language. 
He may copy out of it all the lulling softness .and 
“■ dying falls,” (as Shakspcarc calls them) hut should 
still remember that he ought to accommodate him- 
self to an English audieuce ; and by humouring tho 
tone f»f our voices in ordinary conversation, have tho 
same regard to the accent of his own language, as 
tho.se persons had to theirs whom he professes to imi- 
tate. It is observed, that several of the singiiif? 
birds of our own country learn tt) sweeten their 
voices and mellow the harshness of their natural 
notes, hy ])ractising under those that come from 
warmer climates. In the Ihme manner I would allow 
fhe Italian opera to lend our English music as much 
as may grace and soften it, hut never entirely to an- 
nihilate and destroy it. Let the infusi(»n be as 
strong as you please, but still let the subject matter 
of it he English. 

A eompjiser should fit his Ti\nsic to tho genius of 
the pe()])le, and consider that tiie delicacy of hearing 
and taste of hanmmy, has been formed upon those 
•Sounds which every <-ountry abounds witli. In short, 
that music is of a relative nature, and what is har- 
mony to one car, mav he dissonaneo to another. 

The same observations which I have made upon 
the recitative part of music, may be applied to all 
our songs and airs in gtunu’al. 

Signior Ba])tist Lully acted like a man of sense 
in this particular. He found the French music c.\- 
trcmely defective, and very often barbarous. How- 
ever, knowing the genius of the people, the humour 
of their language, and the prejudiced cars ho had to 
deal with, he did not pretoiid to extirpate the French 
music and plant tho llalitin in its stead; hut only to 
cultivate and civilize it with innumerable graces and 
modulations which ho borrowed from the Italians. 
By this means the Freiicli music is now perfect in 
its kind ; and when you say it is not so good as the 
Italian, you only mean that it does not please you 
80 well ; for there is scarce a Frenchman who would 
not wonder to hear you give the Italian such a pre- 
ference. Tho music of the French is indeed very 
properly adapted to their pronunciation and accent, 
an their whole opera wonderfully favours the genius 
of such a gay airy people. The chorus, in which 
that opera abounds, gives the parterre frequent op- 
portunities of joining in concert with the stage. 
This inclination of the audience to sing along witli 
the actors, so prevails with them, that 1 have some- 
times known the p rformer on the stage do no more 
in a celebrated song than the clerk of a parish 
church, who serves only to raise the psalm, and is 
afterwards drowned in the music of the congregation. 
Every actor that comes on the stage is a beau. '1 fie 
queens and heroines arc so painted, that they appear 
as ruddy and cherry-checked as luiik-maids. The 
shepherds arc all embroidered, and acquit themselves 
in a ball better than our English dancing-masters. 

I have seen a couple of rivers appear in red stock- 
ings ; and Alpheus, instead of having his head co- 
vered with sedge and bull-rushes, making love in a 
full-bottom periwig and a plume of feathers ; but 
with a voice so full oB shakes and quavers, that I 
should have thought the murmurs of a country brook 
the much more agreeable music. 

1 rememl^r the last opera 1 saw m that merry 
DatioD was the Rape of Proserpine, where Pluto, to 
make the more tempting figure, puts himself tn a 
French equipage, and brings Ascalaphus along with 
him Of his valet de chambre. This is what we caii 
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folly and impertinence ; but what the French look 
upon as gay and polite. 

I shall add no more to what I have here offered, 
than that music, architecture, and painting, as well 
as poetry and oratory, ure to deduce their laws and 
rules from the general sense and taste of mankind, 
and rot from the principles ot those arts themselves; 
or, in other words, the taste is not to conform to the 
art, but the art to the taste. Music is not designed 
to please only chromatic cars, but all that are capa- 
ble of distinguishing harsh from disagreeable notes. 
A man of an ordinary car is a judge whether a pas- 
sion is expressed in proper sounds, and whether the 
melody of those sounds be more or less pleasing. — G. 

Complete sets of tlks paper for the mouth ol 
March, are sold by Mr. Gre,iv(^s, in St. James’s- 
street; Mr. Ldlie, perfumer, the corner of Beau- 
fort-buildings ; Messrs. Sangei-, Kiiapton, Bound, 
and Mrs. Baldwin. — Spcct. in folio. 


No. 30.] WEDNE.'^DAY, APRIL 4, 1711. 

Si, Minnierniu.s iiti ceiiset, sine anjure jo<-i.s(jue 
Nil est jucuinluin; vivas in aniore j(>< is(jne. 

Hon. 1 Kp, vi. r»5. 

If nothing, as Minnif rtnus strives to prove, 

Can e'er he pleas.uii without mirth ami htvo, 

'l lien live in nnrlh and love,ihy .sport" puisne. — CuKucii. 

On Id common calamity makes men extremely af- 
fect each otlicr, tliough they diller in every other 
particular. The passion of love i.s tlie most general 
concern among men ; and I am glad to hear hy my 
last advices from Oxford, that there are a set of 
sighers in that university, wlio have cr« cted Ihciii- 
selvcs into a society in honour of that tender pns.sion. 
These gentlemen arc of that sort of inamoratos, 
who are nut so very much lost tocuminoii sen.se, but 
I that they understand the folly they are guilty of; 
and for that leasou separate tlu-msclvcs from all other 
company, hecause they will enjoy the pleasure of 
talking incoherently, without being ridiculous to any 
but (?ach other. When a man conics into the club, 

1 he is not obliged to make any introduction to ins dis- 
course, hut at. once, as he is scaling hiinself in liis 
chair, speaks in the thread of his own thoughts: 
“ She gave me a very obliging glance, slie never 
looked so well in her life us this evening or the 
like rclicction, without regard to any other memher 
of the society ; for in this assembly they do not meet 
to talk to each other, but every man claims the lull 
lihcrty of talking to himself. Instead of snuff-boxes 
and caucs, which are the usual helps to discourse 
with other young fellows, these have each some piece 
of riband, a broken fan, or an old girdle, w Inch they 
jilay with while they talk of the fair person remeiu- 
•lercd by each rcsjiectivc token. According to the 
representation of the matter from my letters, ihe 
company appear like so many players lehoaisingbe 
hind the scenes; one is sighing and lamenting his 
destiny iu beseeching terms, another declaiming he 
will break bis ibaiu, and another, in dumb-show, 
striving to express his passion by his gesture. It is 
very ordinary in the assembly fur one of a sudden to 
rise and make a discours^oncerniiig his passion in 
general, and describe theWmper of his mind in such 
a manner, us that the whole company shall join iu 
the description, and feel the force of it. In this 
case, if any man has declared the violence of his 
1^'one in more pathetic terms, he is mui^e president 
for that night, out of respect to his superior passion. 

We had some years ago in this town, a set of 
I'eople who met and dressed like lovers, and were 
di.stir.guLhcd by the name of the Fringe-glove club; 
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but they were persons of such inoderute intellect", 
even before they were impaired b\ their passion, 
that tlicir irregularities could not furnish sullicicnt 
variety yf folly to afford daily new iinjicrtinences ; 
by which means that institution drojiped. Thes*' 
fellows could express their jiassion b\ noihing but 
their dress * but the Oxonians are fantastical now I 
thev are lovers, in proportion to their learning an<i 
understanding before they became such. The thought!^ 
of the ancient poets on this agreeable frenzy are 
translated in honour of some modern beauty ; and 
Chloris is won to-day by the same couipliment that 
wa.*; made to Leshia a thousand years ago. But as 
far as I can learn, the patron of the club is the re- 
nowned iJon Quixote. The adventure.s of that gentle 
knight are frequently mentioned in the society, under 
the colour of laughing at the passion and them- 
selves : but at the same time, though they are sen- 
sible of the extravagances of that unhappy warrior, 
they do not Observe, that to turn all the reading of 
the host and v\ isest writings into rhap.‘.odies of love, 
is a frenzy no less diverting than that of the 
aforesaid accomplisheii Spaniard. A gentleman, 
who, 1 hope, wall continue his correspondence, is 
lately admitted into the fraternity, and sent me tlie 
following letter : 

“ Sill. 

“ Since I Hud you take e of dubs, 1 beg leave 
to give you an account of one, iii Oxford, which you 
have u<» wliere menlioned, and jiuhaps noviT heard 
of. W'o (lisiinguisli ourselves by the title of the 
zVmorous (’lul), arc all votaries of and ad- 

mirers of the fair .sex. 4'he reason tliat \M'. are so 
little known in the world, is the secresy which we 
are obliged to live iiinh'r in the luiivcrsity. Our 
constitution runs c<aint(“r to that of the place wherein ] 
live: for in lo\e there are no doctors, and we all 
profess so high a passion, that we admit of no gra- 
duates in it. Our presidcnlshii> is bcstow'ed accord- 
ing to the dignity of jmssiou; our number is unli- 
mited ; and our statutes arc like those of the Druids, 
recorded iu our ow n bi casts vinly, and explained by 
the majority of the company. A ndstress, and a 
poem in In r jiiaisc, will introduce any candidate. 
Without the latter iiu one can be udmiitcd ; for he 
that is not iu love cnuiigli to rhyme, i.s unqualified 
for our society. To speak disrespectfully of a wo- 
man is e.vpulsiou iVom our gentle society. As we 
ure at presmit all of us gownsmen, instead of duelling 
when we are rivals, wc drink togctlitr tlm heultli of 
our mistre.ss. The manner of doing this, sometimes 
indeed creates debates ; on such occasions we have 
recourse to tiic rules of love among the ancients. 

Najvia sex cyailji!i, septem Justina bihatur. 

Mart. i. 72. 

Six cups to Na?via, to Juslina seven. 

This method of a glass to every letter of her name, 
occasioned the other night a dispute of s«ine warmth. . 
A young student who is in love with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dimple, was so unrea.sonable as to begin her health 
under the name ot EHzabt'tha ; whieh So exasperated 
the club, that hy eominoii consent we retrenched it 
to Betty. We look upon a man as no company that 
does not. sigh liv<' times in a (juarter of an hour ; and 
look upon a memhi'r as very aliMird, that is so much 
himself as to make a direct answer to a question. 
In tine, the whole asseiiihly is made up of absent 
men — tliat is, of such persons as have lost tbeir lo- 
cality, and whose minds and bodies never keep com- 
panv With one aiiothui. As 1 am an unfortunate 
member of this distracted society, you cannot expect 
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a very rogulnr account of it; for which reason I 
hope you will pardon luc that I so abruptly subscribe 
myself, 

“ Sir, your most obedient humble servient, 

“ T. H. 

“ I forgot to tell yon, that Albina, who has six vo- 
taries in tliis club, is one of your readers,”-— R, 


No. 31.] THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1711. 

Sit tnihi fas audita loqui Vino. iEii. vi. 266. 

What I have heard, permit me to relate. 

Last night, upon my going into a coffee-house 
not far from the Haymarkct Theatre, 1 diverted my- 
self for above hnlf-an-hour with overhearing the di.s- 
coursc of one, who, by the shabbiness of Ids dress, 
the extravagance of his conception.^, and the hurry 
of his speech, 1 di.scovered to be of that species who 
are generally distinguished by the title of projectors. 
This gentleman, for I found he W'as treated as such 
by his audience, was entertaining a whole table of 
listeners with the project of an opera, which he told 
us had not cost him above two or three mornings in 
tlie contrivance, and which ho was ready to put in 
execution provided he might find his account in it. 
lie said, that he had observed the great trouble and 
incouveuieiice which ladies were at, in travelling up 
and down the several shows that are exhibited in 
different quarters of the town. The dancing mon- 
keys are in one plac-e; the puppet-show in another; 
the opera in a third ; not to mention the lions, that 
arc almost a whole day’s journey from the politer 
part of the town. Uy this moans pi^oplo of figure 
arc forced to lose half the winter after their coming 
to town, before they have seen all the strange sights 
about it. In order to remedy this great inconve- 
nience, our projector drew out of his pocket tl^e 
scheme of an opera, entitled, The p^xpedition of 
Alexander the Great; in which he liad uisposed all 
the remarkable shows about town among the scenes 
and decorations of his piece. The thought, he con- 
fessed, was not originally his own, but that he had 
taken the hinti»of it from several performances which 
he had seen upon our stage; in one of which there 
was a raree-show; in another a lad dcr-dance ; and 
in others a posture-man, a moving picture, with many 
curiosities of the like nature. 

This expedition of Alexander opens w ith his con- 
sulting the oracle of Dclphos, in which the dumb 
conjuror who has been visited by so many persons of 
quality of late years, is to be introduced as telling 
his fortune. At the same time Clinch of Barnet is 
represented in another corner of the temple, as ring- 
ing the bells of Dclphos, for joy of his arrival. The 
tent of Darius is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs. 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fall m love with a 
piece of wax-work, that represents the beautiful Sta- 
tira. When Alexander comes into that country, in 
which Quintus Curtins tells us the dogs were so ex- 
ceeding fierce that they would not lose their hold, 
though they were cut to pieces limb by limb, and 
that they would hang upon their prey by their teeth 
when they had nothing but a mouth left, there is to 
be a scone of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be 
represented all the diversions of that place, the bull- 
baiting only excepted, which cannot possibly be ex- 
hibited in the theatre, by reason of the lowness of 
the roof. The several woods in Asia, which Alex- 
ander must be supposed to pass through, will give 
the audience a sight of monkeys dancing upon ropes, 
with many other plcasan tries of that ludicrous spe- 
cies. At the same time, if there chance to be any 


strange animals in town, whefber birds or bcatsts, j 
they may be either let loose among the woods, or | 
driven acro-ss the stage by some of the country people j 
of Asia. In. the last great battle, Rinkothman is to ! 
personate lUng Poms upon an elephant, and is to 
be encountered by Powell, repre.senting Alexander 
the Great, upon a dromedary, which nevertheless 
Mr. Powell is desire«l to call by the name of Buce- 
phalus. Upon the close of this great decisive battle, 
when the two king.s arc thoroughly reconciled, to 
show the mutual friendship and good corrc.spondence 
that reign.s between them, they both of them go to- ' 
gether to a puppet-show, in which the ingenious Mr. | 
Powell, junior, may have an opportunity of display- I 
ing his whole art of machinery, for the diversion of ' 
two monarchs. Some at the table urged, that a I 
j)uppet-show was not a suitable entertainment for 
Alexander the Groat; and that it might be intro- ! 
duced more properly, if we .suppose the conqueror I 
touched upon that part of India which is said to lie | 
inhabited by the pyginie.s. But this objection was j 
looked upon as frivolous, and the proposal immedi- 
ately overruled. Onr projector farther added, that 
after the reconciliation of tliese two kings, they might 
invite one anoth(!r to dinner, and either of them en- 
tertain his guest with the (Jerman artist, Mr. Pin- 
kothman’s heathen gods, or .any of tlio like diversions 
which shall then chance to be in vogue. 

This project was received with very great a])planse 
by the whole tabic. Upon which the undertaker ! 
told us, that he had not yet communicated to us 
above half his design ; for that Alexander being a 
Greek, it wa.s his intention that the whole opera 
should be acted in that language, which was a tongue 
he w'as sure would wonderfully please the ladies, es- 
pecially when it was a little raised and rounded by 
the Ionic dialect; and could not but be acceptable 
to the whole audience, because there are fewer of 
thcjn who undorsUind Greek than Italian, The only 
difficulty that remained, was how to get performers, 
unless we could persuade some gentlemen of the uni- 
versities to learn to sing, in order to qualify them- 
selves for the stage ; but this objection soon vani.shed i 
when the projector informed us that the (Jreoks 
were at present the only musicians in the Turkish 
empire, an 1 that it would be very easy for our fac 
tory at Smyrna to furnish us every year with a co- 
lony of musicians, by the opportunity of the Turkey 
fleet; besides, says he, if wc want any single voice 
for any lower part in the opera, Lawrence can learn j 
to speak Greek, as well as he does Italian, in a fort- 
night’s time. 

•The projector having thus settled matters to the 
good-liking of all that heard him, he left his seat at 
the table, and planted himself before the tire, where 
I had unluckily taken my stand for the convenience 
of overhearing what he said. Whether he had ob- 
served mo to be more attentive than ordinary, I can- 
not tell, but he had not stood by me above a quarter 
of a minute, but he turned short upon me on a sud- 
don, and catching me by a button of my coat, at- 
tacked me very abruptly after the following manner. 

“ Besides, Sir, I have ^rd of a very c.xtraordi- 
iiary genius for music that nves in Switzlerland, who 
has so strong a spring in his fingers, that he c:mi 
make the board of an organ sound like a drum, and 
if I could but procure a subscription of about ten 
thousand poiwnfs every winter I would undertake to 
fetch him over, and oblige him by articles to set every 
thing that should be sung upon the English stage.” 
After this ho looked full in my face, expecting I 
would make an answer, when, by good luck, a gen 
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tlomun that had enlcml thn cofFoe-honsc since (he 
projector applied liiinself to me, l;eariiig him talk of 
his Swiss compositions, cried out in a kind of laugh, 
“ Is our music then to receive farther iMprovemcnts 
from Svvitzerland This alarmed the projector, 
who immediately let go my button, and turned about 
I to answer him. I took the opporturiit.y of the diver- 
sion which seemed to be made in favour of me, and 
laying down my penny uj)on the bai, retired with 
Home precipitation. — C. , 

No. 32.) FRIDAY, APRIL G, 1711. 

Nil illi larva uut trnglcis opus osse cotburniR. 

llou. 1 Sat. V. 64. 

lie wants no traj^ie vizor to incrc.'ise 

liis natural doforinity of face. 

Tiik late discourse concerning the statutes of tlie j 
Ugly (dtib, having been so well rct civcd at Oxford, | 
that, contrary to the strict rules of the society, they 
have been so j)artial as to take my own testimonial, 
and admit me into that select body ; I could not re- 
strain the vanity of piiblisinng to the world the ho- 
nour which is done me. It is no small satisfaction 
that I Iiavc given occasion for tlic President’s shew- 
ing both his invention and reading to such advan- 
tage us my conespondeiit reports he did : but it is 
not to be doubled there were many very proper hums 
and pauses in his harangue, which lose their nglinc.ss 
in the n.'irration, and which my correspondent (beg- 
ging his pardon) has no very good tahmt at repre- 
senting. 1 very mucli approve of the contempt the 
s<»ciety has of beauty. Nothing ought to be laudable 
in a man, in which his will is not eoncerned ; there- 
fore our society cun follow nature, and where she has 
thought lit, as it were, to mock herself, we can do so 
too, and be merry upon the occasion. 

“ Mu. Spectatok, 

“ Your making public the late troid>le T gave you, 
you will find to have been the occasion of this. 
Who should I meet at the ootfee-house door the other 
night, but my old friend Mr. President ? I saw 
fomewhat hud pleased him ; and Uij soon as he had 
cast his eye upon mo, ‘ Oho, doctor, rare news from 
London,’ says he ; ‘ the Spectator hns made honour- 
able mention of the club (man,) and published to 
the World his sincere desire to be a member, with a 
recommendatory description of his phiz; and though 
cur constitution has made no particular provision for 
sliort faces, yet his being an extraordinary case, I 
believe we shall find a hole for him to creep in at ; 
for I assure you he is not against the canon ; and if 
Ids 8idc.s are us compact as his joles, he need not dis- 
gniso himself to make one of us.’ I presently called 
lor the paper, to see how you looked in print ; and 
after w'o had regaled ourselves awhile upon the plea- 
Jiant image of our proselyte, Mr. President told me 
I should he his stranger at the next night’s club ; 
where we were no sooner come, and pipes brought, but 
Mr. President began an harangue upon your intro- 
duction to my epistle, setting forth with no less vo- 
lubility of speech than strength of reason, ‘ That a 
speculation of this nature was what had been long 
imd much wanted ! and that he doubted not but it 
W'ould bo of inestimable value to (he public, in recon- 
ciling even of bodies and souls ; in composing and 
♦juioting the minds of meh under all corporeal redun- 
f^ancics, deficiencies, and irrcgnlaritier.wliutsoover ; 
and making every one sit down content in his own 
carcass, though it were not perhaps so malhcmati- 
cally put together as he could wisli.’ And again, 
Wow that for want of a due consideration of what' 


you first advance, viz. That our faces are not of our 
<iwn choosing, people had been transported beyond 
all good breeding, and hurried themselves into unac- 
counlable and fatal extravagances ; as, how iiianv 
impartial looking-gl.a.Rses had been censured and ca- 
lumniated, nay, and sometimes shivered into ten 
thousand splinters, only for a fair rcpre.sentation of 
the truth ? How many bead-strings and garters hud 
been made accessary and actually forfeited, only be- 
cause folks must needs quarrel with their ow n sha- 
dows ? And who,* continues hc^, ‘ hut is deeply sen- 
sible, that one great source of the uneasiness ami 
misery of human life, especially amongst those of 
distinction, arises from nothing in the world <*lsc, imt 
too severe a contemplation of an indefeasible con 
texture of our external parts, or certain natural and 
invincible dispositions to be fat or lean? — when a 
little more of Mr. Spectator’s philosophy would take 
oIF all this. In the mean time let them ohsorve, 
that there is not one of their grievances of this sort, 
hut perhaps, in some ages of the world, has been 
highly in vogue, and may he so again ; nay, in sonic 
coiiutry or another, ten to one is so at this day. My 
Lady Ample is the most miserable woman in the 
world, puredy of her own making. She even grudges 
herself meat and drink, for fear she should thrive by 
(hem ; and is constantly crying out, ‘ In a quarter 
of a year more I shall be quite out of all manner of 
shape !’ Now the lady’s misfortune seems to he 
only this, ti.at she is planted in a wiong soil ; for go 
but to the other side of the water, it is a jest at j 
Hacrlem to talk of a shape under eighteen stone, i 
These wise traders regulate their beauties as they do ' 
their butter, by the pound; and Miss Cross, when 
she first arrived in the Low Countries, was not com- 
puted to be so handsome as Madam Van Brisket by 
near half a ton. On the other hand, there is ’Squire 
Lath, a proper gentleman of J,.bOO/. per annum, as 
well as of unblamable life and conversation ; yet 
would 1 not be the esquire for half hie estate ; for if 
it was as much more, he would freely part with it 
all for a pair of legs to his mind. Whereas, in the 
reign of our first Edward of glarious memory, no- 
thing more modish than a brace of your fine taper 
supporters ; and his majesty, without an inch of calf, 
managed affairs in peace or war as laudably as the 
bravest and most politic of his ancestors ; and was 
as terrible to his neighbours under the royal name 
of Longshanks, as Cceur de Lion to the Savacciui 
before him. If we look farther back into history, we 
.shall find that Alexander the Great wore his head a 
little over his left shoulder, and then not a soul 
stirred out till he had adjusted his neck-bone ; the 
j whole nobility addressed the prince and each other 
obliquely, and all matters of importance* were con- 
1 certed and carried on in the Macedonian court, with 
I their polls on one side. For about the first century 
1 nothing made more noise in the world than Roman 
I noses, and then not a word of them till they revived 
i again in eighty-eight.* Nor is it o very long since 
Richard the Third set up half the backs of t^ie na- 
tion; and high shoulders, as well as high noses, were 
the top of the fashion. But to come to ourselves, 
gentlemen, though I find by my quinqciinial obser 
vations, that we shall never get ladies enough to make 
a party in our own country, yet might wo meet with 
better success among some of our allies. And what 
think you if our board sat for a Dutch piece ? Truly 
I am of opinion, that as odd as we appear in flesh 

• On the ncccsHion of King William III., in compliment to 
whom Drydeii, in the pl.'ttee to hut iran.slntion of hud 

Mcetts alwftyj* represented wUh a Uoinan nose. 
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%|l<i blood, wo should be no such strange things in insupportably vain and insolent Cowards all who have i 
mespHtinto. But this project may rest till our num- to do with her. Daphne, who was almost twenty 
her is complete ; and this being our election night, before one civil thing had ever been said to her, 
give me leave to propose Mr. Spectator. You see found herulf obliged to acquire some accom- 
nis inclinations and perhaps we may not have his plishmeuts* make up for the want of those aiirac- 
fellow.* tions which she saw in her sister. Poor Daphne 

I found most of them (as is usual in all such was seldom submitted to in a debate wherein she 
cases) were prepared ; but one of the seniors (whom, was concerned ; her discourse had nothing to recom- 
by-the-bye, Mr. President had taken ail this pains to mend it but the good sense of it, and she was always 
bring over) sat still, and cocking his chin, which under a necessity to have very '’/ell considered what 
seemed only to be levelled at his nose, very gravely she was to say before she uttere^d it; while Leatitia ! 
declared, * That in case he bad had sufficient know< was listened to with partiality, and approbation sat j 
ledge of you, no man should have been more willing on the countenances of those she conversed with, be- 
to have served you ; but that he, for his own part, fore she communicated what she had to say. These ' 
had always had regard to his own conscience, as causes have produced suitable effects, and Lsetitia is ; 
well as other people’s merit; and that he did not as insipid a companion as Daphne is an agreeable i 
know but that you might be a handsome fellow ; for, one. Leetitia, confident of favour, has studied no | 
as for your own certificate, it was every body’s bu- arts to please; Daphne, despairing of any inclina- I 
tiness to speak for themselves.* Mr. President im- tion towards her person, has depended only on her 
mediately retorted, * A handsome follow ! why he is merit. Leetitia has always something in her air that 
a wit. Sir, and you know the proverb;* and to case is sullen, grave, and disconsolate. Daphne has a 
the old gentleman of his scruples cried, ‘ That for counteuauce that is cheerful, open, and unconcerned, 
matter of merit it was all one, you might wear a A young gentleman saw Leetitia this winter at a play, 
mask.* This threw him into a pause, and he looked and became her captive. His fortune was such, that 
desirous of three days to consider on it ; but Mr. he wanted very little introduction to speak his .senti- 
President improved the thought, and followed him memts to her father. The lover was admitted witli 
up with an old story, ‘ That wits were privileged to the utmost freetlom into the family, where a con- 
wear what masks they pleased in all ages; and that strained behaviour, severe looks, and distant civili* 
a vizard ba^ been the constant crown of their labours, ties, were the highest favours ho could obtain of Lee • 
which was generally presented them by the hand of titia ; while Daphne used him with the good hu- 
tome satyr, aud smnetimes by Apollo himself:* for mour, familiarity, and iunoccuco of a sister: inso- 
the trutji of which he appealed to the frontispiece of much that he would often say to her, “ Dear Daphne, I 
several books, and particularly to tlie English Juve* wert thou but as handsome as La?titia— ” She re- 
nal, to which he referred him ; and only added, ceived such language with that ingcnuousucss and 
‘ That such authors were the Larvati or Larva do^ pleasing mirth which is natural to flf woman without 
nati of the ancients.’ This clcai cd up ail, and in design. He still sighed in vain for Ltntitia, but 
the conclusion you were chose probationer; aud Mr. found certain relief imthe agreeable conversation of 
President pul round your health as such, proie.stiag, Daphne, At length, heartily tired with the haughty 
‘ That though indeed he talked of a vizard, ho did impertinence of Lwtitia, and charmed with the rc- 
uot believe all the while you had any more occasion pouted instances of good humour he had observed in 
for it than the cat-a-mountuin ;* so that all you have Daphne, ho one day told the latter that ho had some- 
to do now is to pay your fees, which are here very thing to say to her he hoped she would be please d 
reasonable, if you are not imposed upon ; aud you with — “ Faith, Daphne,” continued he, “ I am in 
may style yourself Informis Societatis ^ovius : which love with thee, aud despise thy sister sincerely.” 

I am desired to acquaint you with ; and upon the The manner of his declaring himself gave his mis- 
idme 1 beg you to accept of the congratulations of, tress occasion for a very hearty laughter. — “ Nuy,” 

“ Sir, your obliged humble servant, says he, “ I knew you would laugh at me, but I will j 
“ ' 'darch 21. “ A. “ - -- 


** Oxford, March 21. “ A. C.” ask your father.” He did so; the father received 

U. this intelligence with no less joy than surprise, and 

was very glad he hud now no care left but for his 

oo 1 i 3 LmirnT\A\r * Tin ft « i-ii bcautv, which he tliought ho could cuiTy to muikct 

No. 33.] SA'IUBDAY, APlUL 7. l/ll. at hi, leisure. Ido ,f«t know anything that has 

FervlduB tecum fluer, et soJuti.i pleased me so much for a great while, as this con 

Gratia zouis, properentquc ijyrni»h*, quest of my friend Daphne’s. All her acquaintance 

£t parum cumut sine tc Juveniu.^, ’ iili l 

• Mercuriusquo.— iloR. 1 Od. jc.xk. r>. congratulate her upon her chance-medley, and laugh 

at that prenioditating murderer her sister. As it is 
The* «gument of a li^ght mind, to think the wor,e of 

From every apriiig, and every plain ; oursclvcs for the imperfections of our person, it is 

Thy powerful, Lot, and wingeti iwy ; equally bclow US to value ourselves upon the advuii- 

them. The female world seem to be almost 
\ incorrigibly gone astray m this particular; for •vhich 

A Faieno of mine has two daughters, whom I reason I shall recommend the following extract out 

will call Leetitia and Daphne ; the former is one of of a fiiend’s letter to the professed beauties, who are I 
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Fervidus tecum puer, et soluti.x 
Gratia zonia, properentquc iiyriqdia, 

£t parum cumis sine tc Juveniu.s, 

• Mercuriusque. — iloR, 1 Od. xxk , r>. 

The graces witJi their zones unloos'd ; 

The nymphs, with beauties all expos'd, 

From every spring, and every plain ; 

Thy powerful, hot, and winged Iroy ; 

And youth, that’s dull without thy joy ; 

And Mercury, compose thy traiu.^ — C reech. 


the greatest beauties of the age in which she lives, 
the latter no way remarkable for any charms in her 
person. Upon this one circumstance of their out- 


a people almost as insufferable as the professed wits. 

” Monsieur St. Evremond has concluded one of 
his essays with affirming, that the lust sighs of a 


ward form, the good and ill of their life seems to handsome woman are not stf much for the loss of her 
turn. L«etitia has not, from her very childhood, bfe, as of her^beauty. Perhaps this raillery is pur- 
hcard any thing else but commendations of her fea- sued too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious re 
tures and complexion, by which means she is no mark, that woman’s strongest passion is for her own 
other than nature made her, a very beautiful outside, beauty, aud that she values it as her favourite dis- 
Tbj consciousness ofbhcr charms has rendered berUinctiou. From henco it is that all arts which prt^ 
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teud to improve dr preserve it, meet with so general 
a reception among the sex. To say nothing of many 
false helps and contraband wares of beauty which 
are daily vended in this great mart, there is not a 
maiden gentlewoman of good family in any county 
of South Britain, who has not heard of the virtues 
of May-dew, or is unfurnished with some receint or 
other in favour of her complexion ; and I have 
known a physician of learning and sense^ after eight 
jrears* study in the university, and a course of travels 
into most countries of Europe, owe the tirst raising 
of his fortunes to a cosmetic wash. 

This has given me occasion to consider how so 
universal a disposition in womankind, which springs 
from a laudable motive— the desire of pleasing — and 
proceeds upon an opinion nj^ltogcther groundless— 
that nature nray be heln||^fl|| art — may be turned to 
their advantage. And, methinks, it would be an ac- 
ceptable service to take them out of the bauds of 
quacks and pretenders, and to prevent their imposing 
upon themselves, by discovering to them the true 
secret and art of improving beauty. 

“ In order to this, before I touch upon it directly, 
it will be necessary to lay down a few preliminary 
maxims, viz. 

“ That no woman can be handsome by llie force 
of features alone, any more than she can be witty 
only by the help of speech, 

“ That i)ride destroys all symmetry and grace, and 
afPectation is a more terrible enemy to tine faces than 
the small-pox. 

** That no *wnman is capable of being beautiful, 
who is not incapable of being false. 

** And, That what would be odious in a friend is 
deformity in a mistress. 

“ From these few principles, thus laid down, it will 
be easy to prove, that the true art of assisting beauty 
consists in embellishing the whole person by the 
proper ornaments of virtuous and commendable qua- 
lities. By this help alone it is, that those who are 
the favourite work of nature, or, as Mr. Dry den ex- 
presses it, the porcelain clay of human kind, become 
animated, and are in a capacity of exerting their 
charms ; and those who seem to have been neglected 
by her, like models wrought in haste, are capable 
in a great measure of linishing what she has left im- 
perfect. 

“ It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of that 
sex, which was created to refine the joys and soften 
the cures of humanity by the most agreeable par- 
ticipation, to consider them merely as objects of 
sight. This is abridging them of their natural ex- 
tent of power, to put them upon a level with their 
pictures at Kneller’s. How much nobler is the 
» outeuiplatioii of beauty heightened by virtue, and 
commanding our esteem and love while it draws 
our observation ! How faint and spiritless arc the 
charms of a coquette, when compared with the real 
loveliness of Sophronia’s innooenco, piety, good- 
humour, and truth ; virtues which add a new softness 
to her sex, and even beautify her beauty ! That 
agrceablencss which must otherwise have appeared 
no longer in the modest virgin, is now preserved in 
the tender mother, the prudent friend, and tne faith- 
ful wife. Colours artfully spread upon canvas may 
entertain the eye, but not affect the heart; and she 
who takes no care to add to the natural graces of 
her person any excellent qualities, may be allowed 
still to amqse, as a picture, but not to* triumph as a 
beauty. 

^ “ When A^am is introduced by Milton, describing 
Eve in Para^se, and relating to the angel the im- 


i pressions he felt upon seeing her at her first crea- 
tion, he docs not represent her like a Grecian Venus, 
by her shape or features, but by the lustre of her 
mind which shone in them, and gave them their 
power of charming : 

Grace was in all her steps, heav'n in her eye, 

In all her gestures dignity and love ! 

“Without this irradiating power, the proudest fair 
one ought to know, whatever her glay may tell her 
to the contrary, that her most perfea features are 
uninformed and dead. 

“ I cannot better close this moral than by a short 
epitaph written by Ben Jonson with a spirit which 
nothing could inspire but such an object as 1 have 
been describing : 

Underneath this stone doth lit 
« As much virtue as could die ; 

Which when alive did vigour give 
* To as much beauty as could Uve. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

R. “ R. 
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parcit 

Cognatis maculis similis fera — ■ Jvr. Sat xv. 1 59. 

From spotted skins the leopard does refrain.— T ati. 

The club of which lam a member, is very luckily 
composed of such persons as arc engaged in different 
ways of life, and deputed as it were out of the most 
conspicuous' classes of mankind. By this means 1 
am furnished with the greatest variety of hints and 
materials, and know every thing that pusses in the 
different quarters and divisions, not only of this 
great city, but of the whole kingdom. My readers 
too have the satisfaction to find that there is no rank 
^or degree among them who have not their represent- 
ative ID this club, and that there is always somebody 
present who will take care of their respective in- 
terests, that nothing may he written or published to j 
the prejudice or infringement of their just rights 
and privileges. 

I last night sat very laie in company with this 
select body of friends, who entertained me with se- I 
verai remarks which they and others had made upon 
these my speculations, as also with the various suc- 
i cess which they had met with among their several 
ranks and degrees of readers. Will Hom'yeomb 
told me, in the softest manner he could, that there 
iverc some ladies (but for your comfort, says Will, 
they arc not those of the most wit) that were offended 
at the liberties I had taken with the opera and the 
puppet-show ; that some of them were likewise very 
much surprised, that I should think such serious 
points as the dress and equipage of persons of qua- 
lity proper subjects for raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport 
took him up i^ort, and told him, that the papers he 
hiuted at, had dune great good in the city, and that 
all their wives and daughters were the better fur 
them; and farther added, that the whole city thought 
themselves very much obliged to me for declaring my 
generous intentions to scourge vice and folly as they 
appear in a multitude, without condescending to hit 
a publisher of particular intrigues and cuckoldoms. 
“In short,’* says Sir Andrew, “if you avoid that 
foolish beaten road of falling upon aldermen and 
citizens, aud employ your pen upon the vanity and 
luxury of courts, your paper must needs be of gene- 
ral use.” 

Upon this, my friend the Templar told Sir An 
drew, that he wondered to hear a man of his sensf 



talk after that manner ; that the city had always been 
the province for satire ; and that the wits of king 
Charles’s time jested upon nothing else during his 
whole reign. He then shewed, by the examples of 
Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and tho best writers of 
cve^ry age, that the follies of the stage and court had 
never been accounted too sacred for ridicule, how 
great soever the persons might be that patronised 
them. “But after all,” says he, “I think your 
raillery has made too great an excursion, in attack- 
ing several persons of tho inns of court ; and I do 
not believe you can shew me any precedent for your 
behaviour in that particular.” 

My good friend Sir Roger de Coverley, wlio had 
said nothing all this w’hile, began his speech with a 
pish ! and told us, that ho wondered to see so many 
men of sense so very serious upon fooleries. “ l^Qt 
our good friend,” says he, “ attack ev^ry one that 
deserves it; I would only advise you, Mr. Specta- 
tor,” applying himself to me, “ to take care how you 
meddle with country ’squires. They are the orna- 
ments of the English nation ; men of good heads 
and sound bodies ! and, let me tell you, some of them 
take it ill of you, that you mention fox-hunters with 
so little respect.” 

Captain Sentry spoke very sparingly on this oc- 
casion. What he said was only to commend my 
prudince ih not touching upon the army, and ad- 
vised me to continue to act discreetly in that point. 

By this time I found every subject of my specula- 
tions was taken away from me, by one or other of the 
club; and began to think myself in the condition of 
the good man that had one wife who took a dislike 
to his grey hair, and another to his black, till by 
their picking out what each of them had an aversion 
to, they left his head altogether bald and naked. 

While I was thus musing with myself, ray worthy 
friend the clergyman, who, very luckily for me, was 
at the club that night, undertook my cause. He 
told us, that he wondered any order of persons should 
think themselves too considerable to be advised. 
That it was not quality, but innocence, which c.x- 
empted men from reproof. That vice and folly 
ought to be attacked wherever they could be met 
with, and especially when they were placed in high 
and conspicuous stations of life. He farther added, 
that my paper would only serve to aggravate the 
pains of poverty, if it chiefly exposed those who are 
already depressed, and in some measure turned into 
ridicule, by the meanness of their conditions and cir- 
cumstances. He afterward proceeded to take notice 
of the groat use this pa])cr might be of to the public, 
by reprehending those vices wliicli are too trivial for 
the chastisement of the law, and too fantastical for 
the cognizance of the pulpit. He then advised me 
to prosecute my undertaking with cheerfulness, and 
assured me, that whoever might be displeased witli 
me, I should be approved by all those whose praises 
do honour to the persons on whom tliey arc bestowed. 

The whole club pay a particular deference to the 
discourse of tliis gentleman, and are drawn into what 
he says os much by the candid ingenuous manner 
with which he delivers himself, as by the strength of 
argument and force of reason which he makes use of. 
Will Honeycomb immediately agreed, that what he 
had said was right ; and that, for his part, he would 
not insist upon the quarter which he had demanded 
for the ladies. Sir Andrew gave up the city with 
the same frankness. The Templar would not stand 
out, and was follow'cd by Sir Roger and the Captain; 
who all agreed that I should be at liberty to carry ' 
the war into what quarter I pleased ; provided i con- , 


tinned to combat with criminals^n a body, and to 
assault the vice without hurting tho person. 

This debate, which was held for the good of man- 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Roman tri- 
umvirate were formerly engaged in for their destruc- 
tion. Every man at flrst stood bard for his friend, 
till they found that by this means they should spoil 
their proscription ; and at length, making a sacrifice 
of all their acquaintance and relations, furnished out 
a very decent execution. 

Having thus taken my resolutions to march on 
boldly in the cause of virtue and good sense, and to 
annoy their adversaries in whatever degree or rank 
of men they may bo found ; I shall be deaf for the 
future to all the remonstances that shall be made to 
me on this account, ^^unch grows extravagant, 
I shall reprimand him ^W^freely. If the stage be- 
comes a nursery of folly and impertinence, I shall 
not be afraid to animadvert upon it. In short, if I 
meet with any thing in city, court, or country, that 
shocks modesty or good manners, I shall use my ut- 
most endeavours to make an example of it. I must, 
however, entreat every particular person, who does 
mo the honour to bo a reader of this paper, never to 
think himself, or any one of his friends or enemies, 
aimed at in what is said ; for I promise him, never to 
draw a faulty character which docs not fit at least a 
thousand people ; or to publish a single paper, that 
is not written in the spirit of benevolence, and with 
a love of mankind. — C. 
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Risu inepto res inejitior nulla est.— Catum.. Carm. 39. in Enat 
Nothing so foolish ns the laugh of fools. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none in which 
authors are more apt to miscarry than in works of 
humour, as there is none in which they are more am- 
bitious to excel. It is not an imagination that teems 
with monsters, a head that is filled with extravagant 
conceptions, which is capable of furnishing the world 
with diversions of this nature ; and yet if we look 
into the productions of several writers, who set up 
for men of humour, #hat wild irregular fancies, what 
unnatural distortions of thought do we meet with ? 
If they speak nonsense, they believe they arc talking 
humour ; and when they have drawn together a 
scheme of absurd, inconsistent ideas, they are not 
able to read it over to themselves without laughing. 
These poor gcnllemen endeavour to gain themselves 
the reputation of wits and humorists, by such mon- 
strous conceits as almost qualify them for Bedlam ; 
not considering that humour should always lie under 
tho check of reason, and that it requires the direction 
of the nicest judgment, by so much the more as it 
indulge.s itself in the most boundless freedoms. There 
is a kind of nature that is to be observed in this sort 
of compositions, as well as in all other; and a cer- 
tain regularity of thought which must discover the 
writer to bo a man of sense, at the same time that ho 
appears altogether given up to caprice. For my 
part, when I read the delirious mirth of an unskilful 
author, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert myself 
with it, but am rather apt to pity tho man, than 
laugh at any thing he writes. 

The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had himself a 
great deal of the talent which I am treating of, re- 
presen U an entpty rake, in one of his plays, as very 
much surprised to hear one say, that breaking of 
windows was not humour ; and I que^on not bu* 
several English readers will be as much starllci to 
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bear me atiirm, that many of those raving incuhe^ 
rent, pieces which are often spread among us under 
odd chimerical titles, are rather the <»ftspring8 of u 
distempered brain, than works of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour, than what is ; and very difficult to define it 
otherwise than as Cowley has done wit, by nega- 
tives. Were I to give my own notions of it, I would 
deliver them after Plato’s manner, in a kind of alle- 
gory — and by supposing Humour to be a person, de- 
duce to him all his qualifications, according to the 
following genealogy. Truth was the founder of the 
family, and the father of Good Sense. (Jood Sense 
was the father of Wit, who married a lady of colla- 
teral lino called Mirth, by whom he had issue Hu- 
mour. Humour therefore being the youngest of thi.s 
illustrious family, und descended from parents of 
such ditferent dispositions, is very various and un- 
equal in bis temper ; sometimes you sec him putting 
on grave looks and a solemn habit, sometimes airy 
in bis behavi<»ur and fantastic in his dress ; inso- 
imieli that at dillenmt times he appears as serious as 
a judge, and us jocular as a merry-andrew. But as 
he has a great deal of the mother ui his constitution, 
whatever mood he is in, he never fails to make liis 
company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes 
upon him the name of this young gentleman, und 
would willingly pass for him in the world; to the cud 
that well-meaning persons may not he imposed upon 
by cheats, I would desire my readers, when tlieymeet 
with this pretender, to look into his parentage, and 
to examine him strictly, whether or no he be remote- 
ly allied to Truth, and lineally descended from Good 
S(>nsc; if not, they may conclude him a counterfeit. 
They may likewise distinguish him by a loud and 
excessive laughter, in which he seldom gets his com- 
jtany to join with him. Fur as True Humour gene- 
rally looks serious, while every body laughs about 
him; False Humour is always laughing, wdiilst every 
body about him looks serious. I shall only add, if 
he has not in him a mixture of both parents, that is, 
if ho would pass for the offspring of Wit without 
Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him 
to be altogether spurious and arheat. 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, descends 
originally from Falsehood, wl)o was ihi? mother of 
Nonsense, who was brought to bed of a sou called 
Frenzy, wli<i married one of the daughters of’ 
Folly, commonly known by the name of Laugh- 
ter, oil whom he begot that monstrous infant of 
which I have here been speaking. I shall set 
down at length the genealogical tiihle of False 
Humour, and, ut the same time, place under it the 
genealogy of True Humour, tliat tlie reader may at 
one view behold their different pedigree smd re- 
lations ; — 

• Falsehood, 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy— — Laughter. 

False Humour. 

Truth. 

Good Sense, 

Wit Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning several of 
the children of False Humour, who areiimro in num- 
ber than the sands of the sea, and might in particular 
enumerate the many sons and daughters which be 
has begot ill this island. But as this would be a very 
invidious task, 1 shall only observe in general, that 
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False Humour differs from the True, as a monkey 
docs from a man. 

First of all. He is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, Ho so much delights in mimicry, that 
it is all one to him whether he exposes by it vice 
and folly, luxury and avarice; or, on the contrary, 
virtue and wisdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch 
that he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endea- 
vour to ridicule both friends and foes inditferently. 
For having but small talents, he must be merry 
where he can, not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, lie pur- 
sues no point eitlier of morality or instruction, but is 
ludimous only for the sake of being so. 

Fiftlily, Being incapahj^ of any thing hut mock 
representations, his ridicule is always personal, and 
aimed ut the vicious man or tlie writer — not at the 
vice, or the writing. 

I hiive here only pointed at the whole species of 
false humorists ; but as one of my principal designs 
in this paper is to heat down that malignant spirit 
which discovers itself in the writings of the present 
age, I shall not scruple, for the future, to single out 
any of the small wits that infest the world with such 
compositions as are ill-natured, immoral, and ahm^. 
This is the only exception which I shall make tSBie 
general rule I have prescrihetl niy.sclf, of attacking 
multitudes, since every honest man ought to look 
upon himself us in a natural state of war with the 
libeller and lampooner, and to annoy them wherever 
they fall in his way. This is hut rcUUiating upon 
them and treating them as they treat others. — C. 


I No. 36.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1711. 

Iinmania nionstra 

Perfcriiuus . ViRc. A!n. ili. 583. 

Things the most out of nature wo endure 
I siiAi.i. not put myself to any farther pains for 
this day’s entertuiiimeiit, than barely hi publish the 
letters and titles of petitions from the playliouse, 
’with the minutes 1 have made upon the latter for my 
conduct in relation to them. 

Drury-lano, April the 9th. 
“Upon reading the project which is .s(*t forth in 
one of your late papers, of making an alliance be- 
tween all the hulls, bears elephants, and lions which 
are separately exposed to public view in the cities of 
London and Westminster; together with the other 
wonders, shows, and monsters whereof you made res- 
pective mcnlion in the said speculation — w e, the chief 
actors of this playhouse, met and sat upon the said 
design. It is with great delight that we expect tin* 
execution of this w’ork : and in order to contribute 
to it, w'c have given warning to all our ghosts to get 
their livelihoods where they can, and not lo appear 
among us after day-break of the 16th instant. Wc 
are resolved to take this opportunity to part with 
every thing which docs not contribute to the rc^irc- 
sentation of human life ; and shall make a free gift 
of all animated utensils to your projector. The 
hangings you fonneiiy meiitiunod are run away; as 
arc likewise a set of clmirs, each of which was mot 
upon two legs going through the Rose tavern at two 
this morning. Wc hope, Sir, you will ^ive proper 
notice to the town that we are endeavouring at these 
regulations; and that wc intend for the future to 
show no monsters, hut men who dre converted into 
such by their own industry and affcctatit>n. If you 
will please to be at the house to-night, }ou will fcr j 
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me do my endeavour to show some unnatural ap- 
pearances which are in vogue among tlic polite and 
well-bred. I am to represent, in the character of a 
fine lady dancing, all the distortions which are 
Queutly taken for graces in mien and gesture. This, 
sir, is a specimen of the methods we shall take to 
expose the monsters w hich come within the notice of 
a regular theatre ; and wo desire nothing more gross 
may be admitted by you Spectators for the future. 
We have cashiered three companies of theatrical 
guards, and design our kings shall for the future 
make love and sit in council without an army ; and 
wait only your direction, whetheryou will have them 
reinforce King Porus, or join the troops of Maceduu. 
Mr. Piukethman resolves to consult his pantheon of 
heathen gods in opposition to the oracle of Dclphos, 
and doubts not but h% shall turn the fortune of 
Porus, when he personates him 1 am desired by 
the company to inform you, that they submit to your 
censures ; and shall have you in greater veneration 
thau Hercules was of old, if you can drive monsters 
from the theatre ; and think your merit will be as 
much greater than his, as to convince is mure thau 
to con<juer. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, T. D.” 

“ Sir, 

AWhen I acquaint you with the great and unex- 
p^ed vicissitudes of iny fortune, 1 doubt not but I 
shall obtain your pity and favour. 1 have fur many 
years past been Thunderer to the playhouse ; and 
have not only made as much noise out of the clouds 
as any predecessor of mine in the theatre that ever 
bore that character, but also have descended and 
spoke on the stage as the bold Thunderer m TheKc- 
hearsul. When they got me down thus low, they 
thought fit to degrade me farther, and make me a 
ghost. I was contented with tliis fur these two last 
winters; but they carry their tyranny still farther, 
and not satisfied that I am banished from above 
ground, they have given me to understand that I am 
wholly to depart their dominions, and taken from me 
even my subterraneous employment. Now, Sir, 
what 1 desire of you is, that if your undertaker thinks 
lit to use fire-arms (as other authors have done) in 
the time of Alexander, 1 may be a cannon against 
Porus, or else provide for me iu the burning of Per- 
sepolis, or what other method you shall think lit. 

“SaLMONEUS of Co ViiM-GA kuen.” 

The petition of all the Devils of the playhouse in 
behalf ol themselves and families, setting forth their 
expulsion from thence, with certificates of their good 
life and conversation, and praying relief. 

The merit of this pelitiou referred to Mr. Chr. 
Rich, who made thorn devils. 

The petition of the (jrave-digger in Hamlet, to com- 
mand the pioneers in the Expedition of Alexander. 

(irauted. 

'J’he petition of William Bullock, to be Ilophcs- 
tion to Pinketliman the Great. 

G,tanted. 

ADV£ftTlSE»;ENT. 

A widow gentlewoman, well born both by father 
and mother’s side, being the daughter of Thomas 
Prater, once an eminent practitioner in the law, and 
of Lajtitia Tattle, a family well known in all parts 
of this kingdom, having been reduced by misfor- 
tunes to wait on several great persons, and for some 
time to be a teacher at a boarding school of young 
ladies, giveth notice to the public, that she hath 
lately taken a house near Bloomsbury-square, com- 
modiuuslv situated next the fields, iu u good air; 


where she teaches all sorts of bitdt of the loquacious ; 
kind, as parrots, starlings, magpies, and others, to 
imitate human voices in greater perfection than ever 
was yet practised. They are not only instructed to 
pronounce words distinctly, and in a proper tone and 
accent, but to speak the language with great purity 
and volubility of tongue, together with all the fashion- i 
able phrases and compliments now in use either at ! 
tea-tables, or on visiting-days. Those that have good 
voices may be taught to sing the newest opera-airs, 
and, if required, to speak cither Italian or French, 
paying something extraordinary above the common 
rates. They whose friends are not able to pay the 
full prices, may be taken as half-boarders. She 
teaches such as are designed for the diversion of the 
public, and to act in enchanted woods on the thea- 
tres, by the great. As she had often observed with 
much concern how indecent an education is usually ; 
given these innocent creatures, which in some mca- | 
sure is owing to their being placed in rooms next i 
the street, where, to the great offence of chaste and | 
tenuer ears, they learn ribaldry, obscene songs, and | 
immodest expressions from passengers and idle j 
people, us also to cry fish and card-matches, w’itli i 
other useless parts of learning to birds who have rich I 
friends, she lias fitted up proper and neat apartments | 
for them, in the back part of her said house : where I 
she suffers none to approach them but herself, and a j 
servant-maid who is deaf and dumb, and whom she 
provided on purpose to prepare their food, and 
cleanse their cages; having found by long expe- 
rience, how hard a thing it is for those to keep si- 
lence who have the use of speech, and the dangers 
her .scholars are exposed to, liy the strong impres- 
sions that are made by harsh sounds and vulgar dia- 
lects. In short, if they arc birds of any parts or 
capacity, she will undertake to render them so ae- 
complLshed iu the compass of a twelvemonth, that 
they shall be lit conversation for such ladies as loio 
to choose their friends and companions out of tliib 
species. — R. 


No. 37.] THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1711. 

Non ilia culo calathisve Miiierva 

Fuuuiuuus assucla inaiuih Viuo. /lui. vii. BOf). 

Unbred to spinning, in the loom unsklll d — D kyukk. 

Some months ago, my friend Sir Roger, being iu 
the country, enclosed u Idler to me, directed to a 
certain lady whom 1 shall here call by the name of 
Leonora — and as it contained matters of consequence, 
desired me to deliver it to her with my own hand. 
Accordingly 1 waited upon her ladyship pretty early 
iu the morning, and was desired by her woman to 
walk into her lady’s library, till such time as she was 
in readiness to receive me. Tho very sound of a 
lady’s library gave me a great curiosity to see it; 
and as it was some time before the lady came tome, 
I had an opportunity of turning over a great many 
of her books, which were ranged together in a very 
beautiful order. At the eud of the folios (which 
were finely bound and gilt) were great jars of china, 
placed one above another in a very noble piece of 
architecture. The quartos were separated from the 
octavos by a pile of smaller vessels, which rose iu a 
delightful pyramid. The octavos were bounded by 
tea-dishes of all shapes, colours, and sizes, whit h 
were so disjk'ised on a wooden frame, that they looked 
like one continued pillar indented with the finest 
strokes of sculpture, and stained with the greatest 
variety of dyes. That part of the library which was 
designed for the recepuuu of plays and pamphlets, 
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and other loose papers, was enclosed iq a kind of 
square, consisting of one of the prettiest grotesque 
works that I ever saw, and made up of scaramouches, 
lions, monkc^ys, mandarines, tvcos, shells, and a 
thousand other odd figures in china-ware. In the 
midst of the room was a Ifttle japan table, with a 
(juire of gilt paper upon it, and on the paper a silver 
snuir-box made m the shape of a little book. 1 found 
there were several other counterfeit books upon the 
upper shelves, which were cawed in wood, and 
served ouly to fill up the numbers like fagots in the 
muster of a regiineiit. 1 was wonderfully pleased 
with such a mixed kind of furniture, as seemed very 
suitable both to the lady and the scholar, and did not 
know at first whether 1 slmuid fancy myself in a 
grotto or in a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found there 
were some few which the lady had bought for her 
own use, hut that most of them had been got toge- 
ther, cither because she had heard them praised, or 
because she had seen the authors of them. Among 
several that I examined, I very well remember these 
that follow: 

Oglcby’s Virgil. 

Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Cassandra. 

Cleojiatra. 

Astriea. ! 

Sir Isaac Newton’s Works. 

The Graml Cyrus ; with a pin stuck in one of the 
middle leaves. 

Pembroke’s Arcadia. 

Locke on llimiau Understanding, with a paper of 
patches in it. 

A Spelling-book. 

A Dictionary for the explanation of hard words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifteen Comlbrts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple’s Essays. 

Eatlier Malchranche’s Search after Truth, trans- 
lateil into English. 

A hook of Novels. 

Tlio Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper’s Midwifery. 

The Ladies’ Calliug. 

Tales iu Verse by Mr. Durfey : bound in red 
leather, gilt on the hack, and doubled down in 
several places. 

All the Classic Authors in Wood, 

A set of Elzevirs by the same Hand. 

Clclia : w hich opened of itself in the place that 
(h'serihes two lovers in a bower. 

Raker’s Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele’s Christian Hero. 

A Prayer-book : with a bottle of Hungary Water 
by the side of it. 

Dr. Sacheverell’s Speech. 

Fielding’s Trial. 

Seneca’s Morals. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 

La Forte’s Instructions for Country Dances. 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of 
these and several, other authors, when Leonora en- 
tered, and upon mv presenting her with a letter 
from the knight, told mo, with an unspeakable grace, 
that she hoped Sir Roger was in good health ; I an- 
swered yes, for I hate long speeches, and after a 
how or two reUred. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, and is 
still a very lovely woman. She has been a widow 
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for two or three years, and bring unfortunate in her 
first marriage, has taken a resolution n<'vcr to ven- 
ture upon a second. She has no children to take 
care of, and leaves the management of her estate to 
my good friend Sir Roger. But as the mind nutu 
rally sinks into a kind of lethargy, and falls asleep, 
that is not agitated by some favourite pleasures auil 
pursuits, Leonora has turned all the passion of her 
sex into a love of books and retiremeut. She con- 
verses chiefly with men (as she has often said her- 
self), hut it is ouly in their writings, and admits of 
very few male visitants, except my friend Sir Roger, 
whom she hears with great pleasure, and without 
scandal. As her reading has lain very much among 
romances, it has given her a very particular turn of 
thinking, and discovers itself even in her house, her 
gardens, and her furniture. Sir Roger has enter 
tained me an hour together with a description of her 
country-scat, which is situated in a kind of wilder- 
ness, about a hundred miles distant from Loudon, 
and looks like a little enchanted palace. The rocks 
about her are shaped into artificial grottos covered 
with woodbines and jessamines. The woods are cut 
into shady walks, twisted into bowers, and filled with 
cages of turtles. The springs are made to run 
among pebbles, and by that means taught to murmur 
very agreeably. They are likewise collected iulp a 
beautilul lake that is inhabited by a couple of swims, 
and empties itself by a little rivulet which runs 
through a green meadow, and is known in the fa- 
mily by the name of The Purling Stream. The 
knight likewise tells me, that this lady preserves her 
game better than any cf the gentlemen in the 
country, not (says Sir Roger) that she sets so great 
a value upon her partridges and pheasants, as upon 
her larks and nightingales. For she says that every 
bird wliich is killed in her ground, will spoil a con- 
cert, and that she shall certainly miss him the next 
year. 

When I think how oddly this lady is improved by 
learning, I look upon her with a mixture of admira- 
tion and pity. Amidst these imioceut entertain- 
ments which she has formed to herself, bow much 
more valuable does she appear than those of her 
sex, who employ themselves in diversions that are 
less reasonable, though more in fashion ? What im- 
provements would a woman have made, who is so 
susceptible of impressions from what she reads, had 
she been guided by such hooks as have a tendency 
to enlighten the understanding and rectify the pas- 
sions, as well as to those which are of little more 
use than to divert the imagination ? 

But the manner of a lady’s employing herself 
usefully in reading, shall he the subject of another 
paper, in which I design to recommend such parti- 
cular books as may be proper for the improvement 
of the sex. And as this is a subject of very nice 
nature, I shall desire my correspondents to give me 
their thoughts upon it.— 

No. 38.] FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1711.* 

Cupias non placuisse niinis. — M art. 

(.hoe wuuid not please too much. 

A LATB convers;Kioii which I fell into, gave me 
an opportunity of observing a great deal of beauty 
in a very handsome woman, and as much wit in an 
ingenious man, turned into deformity in the one, and 
absurdity in the other, by the mere force of affecta- 
tion. Tlie fair one had something m her person 
(upon which her thoughts were fixed,) that she at- 
tempted to show to advantage in every look, word 
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and gesture. The gentleman was as diligent to do 
jtistice to his fine parts as the lady to her beauteous 
form. You might sec his imagination on the stretch 
to find out something uncommon, and what they 
call bright, to entertain her, while she writhed her- 
self into as many different postures to engage him. 
When she laughed, her lips were to sever at a 
greater distance than ordinary, to show her teeth; 
her fan was to point to something at a distance, that 
in the reach she may discover the roundness of her 
arm ; then she is utterly mistaken in what she saw, 
falls back, smiles at her own folly, and is so wholly 
<liscomposed, that her tucker is to ho adjusted, her 
bosom exposed, and the whole woman put into new 
airs and graces. While she was <loing all this, the 
gallant had time to think of something very pleasant 
to say next to her, or to make some unkind obser- 
vation on some other lady to feed her vanity. These 
unhappy effects of affectation naturally led me to 
look into that si range state of mind which so gene- 
rally discolours the behaviour of most people we 
meet with. 

The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the 
Earth, takes occasion to observe, that every thought 
is attended with a consciousness and representative- 
ness ; the mind has nothing presented to it but what 
is immediately followed by a reflection of conscience, 
which tells you whether that which was so presented 
is graceful or unbecoming. This act of the mind 
discovers itself in the gesture, by a proper behaviour 
in those whose consciousness goes no farther than to 
direct them in the Just progress of their present 
state or action ; but betrays an interruption in every 
second thought, when the consciousness is employed 
in too fondly approving a man’s own conceptions; 
which sort of consciousness is what we call affecfitiou. 

As the love of praise is implanted in our bosoms as 
a strong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very diffi- 
cult task to get above a desire of it for things that 
should be wholly inditferent. Women, whose hearts 
are fixed upon tlic pleasure they have in the con- 
sciousness tl»at they arc the objects of love and ad- 
miration, are ever changing the air of their counte- 
nances, and altering the attitude of their bodies, to 
strike the hearts of their hcjholdcrs witli new sense 
of their beauty. The dressing part of our sex, 
whose minds are the same with the sillier part of 
the other, are exactly in the like uneasy condition to 
be regarded for a well tied cravat, abut cocked with 
an uncommon briskness, a very well chosen co.it, or 
other instances of merit, which they arc impatient to 
see unobserved. • 

This apparent affectation, arising from an ill-go- 
verned consciousness, is not so mucli to be wondered 
at ill such loose and trivial minds as these: but 
when we see it reign in characters of worth and 
ilisliiictiou, it is what you cannot but lament, not 
witinmt some indignation. It creeps into the heart 
of the wise man as well as that of the coxcomb. 
When you see a man of sense look about for ap- 
j)lau?i{, and discover an itching inclinjition to be 
commended; lay traps for a little incense, even from 
those whose opinion he values in nothing but his 
own favour ; who is safe against this weakness ? or 
who knows whether ho is guilty of it or not ? The 
best way to get clear of such a light fondness for 
applause, is to take all possible care to throw off the 
love of it upon occasions that are not in themselves 
laudable, but as it appears w'e hope for no praisefrom 
them. Of this nature arc all graces in men’s per- 
sons, dress, and bodily deportment, which will natu- 
rally be winning and attractive if we think not of 


them, but lose their force in proportion to our en- 
deavour to make them such. 

When our consciousness turns upon the main de- 
sign of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the 
chief purpose either in business or pleasure, we shall 
never betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty 
of it : but when we give the passion for praise an 
unbridled liberty, our pleasure in little perfections 
rubs us of what is due to us for great virtues, and 
worthy qualities. How many excellent speeches and 
honest actions arc lost, for want of being indifferent 
where Wo ought? Men are oppressed with regard 
to their way of speaking and acting, instead of hav- 
ing their thoughts bent upon what they should do or 
say ; and by that means bury a capacity for great 
things, by their fear of failing in indiiTcrent things. 
This, perhaps, cannot.be called affectation; but it 
has some tincture of it, at least so far, as that their 
fear of erring in a thing of no consequence, argues 
they would be too much pleased in performing it. 

It is only from a thorough disregard to himself in 
such particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 
sulKriency; his heart is fixed upon one point in 
view; and he commits no errors, because he thinks 
iiothinganerrorbut what deviates frointliat intentiou. 

The wild havoc affeetation makes in that part of 
the world which should be most polite, is visible 
wherever we turn our eyes : it pushes men not only 
into impertineneies in conversation, but also in their 
iremeditated speeches. At the bar it torments the 
lench, whose business it is to cut off all superflui- 
ties in what is spoken before it by tl>e practitioner ; 
OH well OB several little pieces of injustice which 
arise from the law itself. I have seen it make a 
man run from the purpose before a judge, who was, 
when at the bar himself, -so close and logical a 
pleader, that with all the pomp of eloquence in his 
his jiowcr, he never spoke a word too much.* 

It might be borne even hero, but it often ascends 
Ihft pulpit itsidf; and the declaimer in that sacred 
place is frequently so impertinently witty, speaks of 
the last day itself with so many quaint phrases, that 
there is no man who understands raillery, but must 
resolve to sin no more. Ntiy, you may behold him 
sometimes in prayer, for a proper delivery of the 
great truths he is to utter, humble himself with so 
very well-turned phrase, and mention his own uuwor- 
thiness in a way so very becoming, that the air of 
the pretty gentleman is preserved, under the lowli- 
ness of the preacher. 

I .shall end this with a short letter I writ the other 
day to a very witty man, overrun with the fault 1 am 
speaking of; 

“ Dear .Sir, 

“ I spent some time with you the other day, and 
must take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the 
uiisuff’erable affectation you are guilty of iu all you 
say and do. When I gave you a hint of it, you 
askrd me whether a man is to bo cold to what his 
friends tliink of him ? No, hut praise is not to bo 
the entertuinment of every moment. He that ho|>cs 
for it niu.st be able to suspend the possession of it 
till proper periods of life, or death itself. If you 
would not rather be commended than be praise- 
worthy, contemn little merits ; and* allow no man to 
ho 80 free with you, as to praise you to your face. 
Your vanit)^,by this means will want its food. At 
the same time your passion for esteem will be more 
fully gratified ; men will praise you ir^their actions : 

** Tills .sceins to bo intemled us a cuiniilUnout to CbaucoUor 
Cowpef. 
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Inhere you now receive one comi^limont, you vrill 
then reocivo twenty civilities. Till then you 'vrill 
never have of either, farther than, 

“ Sir, your humble servant.’* 

T 


*No. 39 ] SATURDAY, APRIL 14,1711. 

Malta fero, ut placern verius irritalnln vatum, 

Cum scribo . Ho». 3 Ep. ii. 102. 

IMITATKi). 

Much do I «ulTer, much, to keep in peace 

This jealous, vva.spish, wrong-head d rhyming race. — P op*. 

Asa perfect tra^^ody is the noblest production of 
human nature, so it is capable of giving the mind 
one of the most delightful and most improving en- 
tertainments. A virtuous man (says Seneca) strug- 
gling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle as gods 
might look upon with pleasure ; ami such a pleasure 
it is which one jnects with in the reprosentatiim of a 
well-written tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear 
out of our thoughts every thing that is mean and 
little. They cherish and cultivate that humanity 
whicli is the ornament of our nature. They soften 
insolence, soothe affliction, and subdue the mind to 
the dispensations of Providence. 

It is no wonder, (herehire, that in all the polite 
nations of the world, this part of the drama has met 
with public encouragement. 

The modern tragedy e.xoels that of Greece and 
Home in tlic intricacy and disposition of the fable; 
but, what a Christian w'ritcr would be ashamed to 
own, falls infinitely short of it in the moral part of 
the perfonuauce. 

This I may show more at large hereafter : and in 
j the mean time, that I may contributo something to- 
i wards the iinprov(?meut of the English tragedy, 1 
I shall take notice, in this and in other following pa- 
1 ))er8, of some particular parts in it that seem liable 
1 to exception. 

j Aristotle observes, that the Iambic verse in the 
Greek tongue was th<5 most proper for tragedy; be- 
cause at the same time that it lifted up the discourse 
from pro.se, it Avas that which approached nearer to 
it than any otiier kind of verse. For,” says ho, 
“we may observe that men in ordinary discourse very 
often speak iambics without taking notice of it.” 
We may make the same observation of our English 
blank verse, which often enters into oui common 
discourse, though we do not attend to it, and is such 
a due mcilium between rhyme and prose, that it 
seems wonderfully adapted to tragedy. 1 am there- 
fore very much offonded when 1 see a play in rhyme; 
which is as absurd in English, as a tragedy of hex- 
ameters would have heeu in Greek or Latin. The 
solecism is, 1 think, still greater in those plays that 
have some scenes in rhyme and some in blank verse, 
which are to he looked upon as two several lan- 
guages; or where we see some particular similes 
dignified with rhyme at the same time that every 
thing about them lies in blank verse. I would not 
however debar the poet from concluding his tragedy, 
or, if he pleases, every act of it, with two or three 
couplets, which may have the same effect as an air 
in the Italian opera after a long recitativo, and give 
the actor a graceful exit. Besides that, we see a 
diversity of numbers in some parts of the old tragedy 
in order to hinder the ear from being ti jcd with the 
same continued modulation of voice. For the same 
reason I do not dislike the speeches in our English 
tragedy that close with a hcuiistic, or half verso, not- 
wititf lauding the person who speaks after it begins a 


new verse, without filling up the preceding one ; 
nor with abrupt pauses and breakings off in the mid- 
dle of a verse, when they humour any passion that 
is expressed by it. 

Since I am upon this subject, I must observe that 
our English poets have succeeded much better in the 
style than in the sentiment of their tragedies. Their 
language is very often noble and sonorous, but the 
sense cither very trifling or very common. On the 
contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in 
those of Corneille. and Racine, though the expressions 
arc very great, it is the thought that bears them up 
and swells them. For my own part, I prefer a noble 
sentiment that is depressed with homely language, 
iufinitel} beforo a vulgar one that is blown up with 
all the sound and energy of expression. Whether 
this defect in our tragedies may arise from want of 
genius, knowledge, or experience in the writers, or 
from their (ompliance with the vicious taste of their 
readers, who are better judges of the language than 
of the sentiments, and consequently relish the one 
more than the other, 1 cannot determine. But I be- 
lieve it might rectify the conduct both of the one and 
of the other, if the writer laid down the whole con- 
texture of his dialogue in plain English, before he 
turned it into blank verse ; and if the reader, after 
the perusal of a scene, w’ould consider the naked 
thought of every speech in it, when divested of all 
its tragic ornaments. By this means, without being 
imposed upon by words, we may judge impartially 
of the thought, and consider whether it be natural oi 
great enough for the person that utters it, whether it 
deserves to shine in such a blaze of eloquence, or 
show itself in such a variety of lights as are generally 
made use of by the writers of our English tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that when our 
thoughts are great and just, they are often obscured 
by the sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced 
expressions in which they arc clothed. Shakspeare 
is often very faulty in this particular. There is a 
tine observation in Aristotle to this purpose, which 1 
have never seen quoted. The expression, says he, 
ought to bo very much laboured in the unactivc parts 
of the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narra- 
tions, and the like ; in vi hich the opinions, manners, 
and passions of men arc not represented; fur these 
(namely, the opinions, manners, and passions) are 
apt to he obscured by pompous phrases ahd elaborate 
expressions. Horace, wno copied most of his eri- 
ticisuis after Aristotle, seems to have had his eye on 
the foregoing rule, in the following verses : — 

El tragicus plcrumque dolet semiouc |K*dcstri : 

Telephua c*t Ptleus, cum pauper et exul ulerquo. 

Projiclt ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor spcctautis leliglsac querela. 

Hou. Ars. Poet ver. 95 

'I ragedian.'*, loo, lay by their state to grieve : 

Peleus and 'I'elephus, exil'd and pot)r, 

Forget their swelling and gigantic words. — U osc(jMmon. 

Among our modern English poets, there i.s none 
who has a better turn for tragedy than Lee; if, ^in- 
stead of favouring the impetuosity of his genius, he 
had restrained it, and kept it within its proper 
bounds. His thoughts are wonderfully suited to 
tragedy, but frcqiicutly lost in such a cloud of words 
that it is hard to see the beauty of them. There is 
an inffnite lire in his works, but so involved in smoke 
that it does not appear in Imlf its lustre. He fre- 
quently^ succeeds in the passionate parts of the tra- 
gedy, but more particularly where he slackens his 
efforts, and eases tiic style of those epithets and me-' 
tsphors in which he so much abounds. What can 
be more natural| more soft, or m rc passionate, than 
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that Hue iu Statira*s speech whore she describes the 
charms of Alexander’s conversation ? 

I'hen he would talk — Good gods ! bow he would talk ! 

That unexpected break in the line, and turning the 
description of his manner of talking into an admira- 
tion of it, is inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully 
suited to the fond character of the person that speaks 
it. There is a simplicity in the words that outshines 
the utmost pride of expression, 

Otway has followed nature in the language of his 
tragedy, and therefore shines in the passionate parts 
more than any of our English poets. As there is 
something familiar and domestic in the fable of his 
tragedy, more than in those of any other poet, he 
has little pomp, but great force in his expressions. 
For which reason, though he has admirably suc- 
ceeded in the tender and melting part of his tra- 
gedies, he sometimes falls into too great familiarity 
of phrase in those parts, which, by Aristotle’s rule, 
ought to have been raised and supported by the dig- 
nity of expression. 

it has been observed by others, that this poet has 
founded his tragedy of Vtnice Preserved on so wrong 
a plot, that the greatest characters in it are those of j 
rebels and traitors. Had the hero of this play dis- 
covered the same good qualities in the defence of his 
country that he showed for its ruin and subversion, 
th^ audience could not enough pity and admire him ; 
but as he is jiow represented, we can only say of him 
what the Roman historian says of Catiline, that his 
fall would have been glorious (si pro patrid sic coiu 
eidisset), had he so fallcu iu the service of his country. 

C. 
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Ac ne forte putes rue, quae facere ipse recusem. 

Cum rcctu tractunt alii, laudare muligno; 
lUe per extentuni funem mihl posse videtur 
Irepoeta, meutn qui pectus inaniter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, fuisis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus ; et modo me I'hebis, modo ponit Athenis. 

lIuR. 2 Ep. i. 208. 

IMITATXO. 

Yet lest you think I rally more than teach,- 
Or praise, iiialigtiant, arts 1 cannot reach. 

Let me for once presume t' instruct the Umes, 

To know the pi»et fruui the man of rhy tries ; 

*Thi he, who gives iny breast a thousand pains. 

Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 

Enrage, compose, with more than magi? art. 

With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 

And snatch me o'er the eartli, or through the air, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. — Popi. 

The English writers of tragedy are possessed with 
a notion, that when they represeut a virtuous or in- 
nocent person in distress, they ought not to leave 
him till they have delivered him out ot his troubles, 
or made him triumph over his enemies. This error 
they have been led into by a ridiculous doctrine iu 
modern criticism, that they are obliged to an equal 
distribution of rewards and punishments, and an im- 
partial execution of poetical justice. Who were the 
fir8t*that established this tule I know notj but 1 urn 
sure it has no foundation iu nature, in reason, or in 
the practice of the ancients. We dud that good 
and evil happen alike to all men on this side the 
grave ; and as the principal design of tragedy is to 
raise commiseration and terror in the minds of the 
audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we always 
make virtue and innocence happy and successful. 
Whatever crosses and disappointments a good man 
suffers in the body of the tragedy, they will make 
but a small impression on our minds, when we know 
that in the last act he is to arrive at the end of hie 


wishes and desires. When we see him engaged in 
the depth of his afflictions, we are apt to comfort 
ourselves, because we are sure he will find his wa^ 
out of them ; and that his grief, how great soever it 
may be at present, will soon terminate in gladness. 
For this reason, the ancient writers of tragedy 
treated men in their plays, as they are dealt with in 
the world, by making virtue sometimes happy and 
sometimes miserable, as they found it in the fable 
whit h they made choice of, or as it might affect the 
audience in the most agreeable manner. Aristotle 
considers the tragedies that were written in cither of 
these kinds, and observes, that those which ended 
unhappily had always pleased the people, and carried 
away liic prize in the public disputes of the stage, 
from those that ended happily. Terror and com- 
miseration leave a pleasing anguish on the mind, 
and fix the audience in such a serious composure of 
thought, as is much more lasting and delightful than 
any little transient starts of joy and satisfaction. 
Accordingly we find, that more of our English tra- 
gedies have succeeded, iu which the favourites of the 
audience sink under their ealamitios, than those in 
which they recover themselves out of them. Tho 
best plays of this kind are, The Orphan^ Venice Pre» 
servedy Alexander the Great, Theodosius, All for Love, 
ilidipus, Oroonoko, Othello, &c. King Lear is an ad- 
mirable tragedy of the same kind, as Shakspearc 
wrote it; but as it is reformed according to the chi. 
mcrical notion of poetical justice, in my humble 
opinion it has lost half its beauty. At the same 
time I must allow, that there arc very noble trage- 
dies which have been framed upon the other plan, 
and have ended happily ; as indeed most of the good 
tragedies, which have l^en written since the starting 1 
of the above-mentioned criticism, have taken this j 
turn; as The Mourning Bride, Tamerlane, Ulysses, 
PhvBdra and Jiippolytus, with most of Mr. Dryden’s. 

I must also allow, that many of Shakspeure’s, and 
several of the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, are 
cast iu the same form. I do not therefore dispute 
against this way of writing tragedies, but against 
the criticism that would establish this as tho only 
method ; and by that means would very much cramp 
the English tragedy, and jxjrhaps give a wrong bent 
to the genius of our writers. 

Tho tragi-comedy, which is the product of the 
English theatre, is one of the most monstrous inven- 
tions that ever entered iu a poet’s thoughts. An 
author might as well think of weaving the adven- 
tures of iEncas and Hudibras into one poem, as of 
writing such a motley piece of mirth and sorrow'. 
But the absurdity of these performances is so very 
visible, that 1 shall not insist upon it. 

The same objections which are made to tragi- 
comedy, may in some measure be applied to all tra- 
gedies that have a double plot in them ; which are 
likewise more frequent upon the English stage, than 
upon anj other; for though tho grief of the au- 
dience, in such performances, be not changed into 
another passion, as in tragi-coraedies ; it is diverted 
upon another object, which weakens their concern 
lor the principal action, and breaks the tide of sor- 
row, by throwing it into different channels. 1 his 
inconvenience, however, may in a great measure be 
cured, if not wholly removed, by the skilful choice 
of an under plot, which may bear such a near rela- 
tion to tho Jlrincipal design, as to contribute towards 
the completion ot it, and be concluded by the same 
catastrophe. . , 

There is also another particular, which may be 
reckoned among the blemishes, or rather the false 
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V)€aut’p8 ot‘ our English tnigorly : I moan tiioso par- 
tirular spoeohcs which arc comnionly known by tlie 
inline of Pants. The warm and passionate parts of 
a tragedy arc always the most taking with the au- 
dience ; for whi( h reason we often see the players 
pronouncing, in all the violence of action, several 
parts of the tragedy which the author writ with great 
temper, and designed that they should have been so j 
aited. J liavo seen Powell very often raise himself' 
a loud clap by this artifice. Tin* poets that were ac- 
(juamted with this seen t, have given froipient occa- 
sion for siicli emotions in the actor, by adding vehe- 
mence to words wln*re there was no passion, or 
inriaiiiing a real ]>assion into fustian. 'I'his hath 
tilled the mouths of f)ur heroes with bombast; and 
given them such sentiments as proceed rather from 
a swelling than a greatness of mind. Unnatural ex- 
elauiatioiis, curses, vows, blasphemies, a detiauec of 
mankind, and ail outraging of tlie gods, frequently 
pass upon the audience for towering thoughts, and 
have accaudingly met with iiiliiiite applause. 

1 shall here add a remark, wliich 1 am afraid our 
tiagic writers may make an ill use of. As our heroes 
arc generally lovers, their swelling and blustering 
up<m the stage very much recommends them to the 
fair part of the audience. The ladies are wonder- 
fully pleased to see a man insulting kings, or affront- 
ing the gods, in one scene, and throwing himself at ! 
the feet of his mistress in another. Let him behave j 
himself insideiitly towards the men, and abjectly to- I 
wards the fair one, and it is ten to one but he proves 
a favourite with the boxes. I)ry<leu and Lee, in se- 
veral of their tragedies, have practised this secret 
with good success. 

but to show how a rant please.s beyond the most 
just and natural tliougdit that is not pronounced ^ith 
vehemence, 1 would (iesire the reader, when he secs 
the tragedy of Oedipus, to observe liow’ quietly the 
hero is dismissed at the end of the third act, after 
having pronounced the Tollowing lines, in which the 
ihouglit is very natural, and apt to move compassion : 

To you, good gods, I make my last a^tpeai; 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal. 

If III the ina/o o| fate I blindly run, 

^nd backward tread those paths 1 sought to shun; 
Inijiulemy errors to your own decree! 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 

I-et us then observe with what thunder-claps of ap- 
plause he leaves the stage, after the impieties and 
execrations at the end of the fourth act ; and ydli 
will wonder to see an audience so cursed ana so 
pleased at the same time. 

O that, ns oft I have at Athens seen 

[ Where, hy the way, there was no stage till many 
yt.ars ajter QTAiipus. ] 

The stage arise, and the big clouds descend ; 

So now, in very deed, I might behold 
This pon'drous globe, and all yon inurblo roof. 

Meet, like the hands of Jove, and crunh maiiKhid • 

For all the elements, &c. 

ADVKUTIMiMr.NT. 

Having spoken of Mr. PowtII, as sometimes rais- 
ing himself applause from the ill taste of an audience, 
I must do him the justice to own, that he is excels 
It'utly i'orinda fora tragedian, and, when he pleases, 
'li’serves the admiration of the best judges ; as I 
'loiibt not but he will in the Conquest of Mexico, 
winch is acted for his own benefit to-morrow night, 

C. 
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— — Tu non Inventa reperta es. — Ovin. Mot. i. 6r)4. 

So found, is worse than lost.— A doison. 

Compassion for the gentleman who writes the 
following letter should not prevail upon me to fall 
upon the fair sex, if it were not that 1 find they arc 
frequently fairer than they ought to be. Such im- 
postures are not to bo toleratcii in civil society, and 
1 think his misfortune ought to be made public, as 
a warning for other men to examine into what they 

admire. 


“ Slu, 

“ Supposing you to bo a person of general know- 
ledge, 1 make my application to you on a very par- 
ticular occasion. 1 have a great mind to be rid of 
my wife, and hope, when you consider' my case, you 
will be of opinion 1 have very just pretensions to a 
divorce. 1 am a mere man of the town, and have 
very little improvement but what I have got from 
plays. I remember in the Sifeni IVoman, the learne.d 
Dr. Cutberd, or Dr. Otter (I forget which), makes 
one of the causes of separation to be Frror VersouiB 
— vvhen a man marries a woman, and liiids her not to 1 
be the same woman whom be intended to marry, ! 
but another If that be law, it is, 1 presume, ex- • 
uelly my case. For you are to know, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that there are women w ho do not let their hus- 
bands see their faces till they arc married. 

“ Not to keep you in suspense, 1 mean plainly 
that jiart of the sex who paint. They are some of 
tlieiii so exquisitely skilful in this way, that give 
them but a tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, and 
they will make bosom, lips, cheeks, ami eyebrows, 
bv (heir own industry. As for my dear, never was 
a man so enamoured us I was of her fair forehead, 
neck, and arms, as w ell as tlio bright jet of her hair ; 
but to my great astohisluncnt I find they were ah 
the effect of art. Her skin is so laruislied with tliis 
practice, that when she first wakes in a morning, she 
scarce seems young enough to ho the mother of lu'r 
whom I carried to hed the night before. 1 shall I 
take the liberty to part with her by the first oppor- | 
tunity, unless her father will make her portion i 
suitable to her real, not her assumed, countenance. | 
This 1 thought fit to lot him and lier know* by your I 
means. “ I am, Sir, * ' 

“Your most obedient humble servant. j 

I cannot fell what the law or the jiarents of tho | 
lady will do for this injured gentleman, Imt must al- 
low he has very mueli justieo on his side. 1 have ' 
indeed very luugobserved this evil, and distinguished j 
those of our women who W’ear their own, from those | 
in borrowed complexions, by the Eiets and the ! 
British. There does not need any great disreru- | 
ment to judge which are which. The British have | 
a lively animated aspect; the Piets, though never 
so beuulifnl, have dea<l uninformed countenances. 
The muscles of a real face sometimes swell with 
soft, passion, sudden surprise, and arc Hushed w?th 
agrei'uhle confusions, ai cording us tho nhjects before 
Ihein, or tlie ideas presented to them, affect their 
imagination. But Ihe Piets behold all things with 
the same air, whether they arc joyful or sad; the 
same fixed insensibility appears upon all occasions. 
A Piet, though she takes all that pains to invite the 
approach of lovers, is obliged to keep them at a cer- 
tain distance; a sigh in a languishing lover, if 
fetched too near her, would dissolve a feature; and 
a kiss snatched by a forward oiu% might transfer tiic 
complexion of the mistress to tlu' admirer. It i> 
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hard to speak of these false fair ones, without saying ; 
something unconiplaisant, but I would only recoin- 
moud to them to consider how they like to come 
into a room new painted ; thc^ may assure themselves 
the near approach of a lady who uses this practice 
is much more ofiensive. 

Will Honeycomb told us one day, an adventure 
he once had with a Piet, This lady had wit, as well 
as beauty, at will ; and made it her business to gain 
hearts, for no other reason but to rally the torments 
of her lovers. 8hc would make great advances to 
insnare men, but without any manner of scruple 
break off when there was no provocation. Her ill- 
nature and vanity made my friend very easily proof 
against the charms of her wit and conversation; 
but her boauteous form, instead of being blemished 
ny her falsehood and inconstaiuy, every day in- 
creased upon him, and she bad new attractions every 
time ho saw her. When slie observed Will irre- 
voeably her slave, she began to use him as such, and 
after many steps towards such a cruelty, she at last 
utterly banished him. The unhappy lover strove in 
vain, by servile epistles, to revoke his doom ; till at 
length he w^as forced to the last refuge, a round .sum 
of money to her maid. This corrupt attendant 
placed him early in the morning behind the hangings 
in her mistress’s diessing-room. He stood very 
conveniently to observe, without being seen. The 
Piet begins the face she designed to wear that day, 
and I have heard him protest she had worked a full 
half hour before he knew her to be the same woman. 
As soon as he saw the dawn of tliat comph‘xion,,for 
which ho had so long languished, lie thought lit to 
break from his concealment, repealing that veise of 
Cowley : 

Th’ adorning thee w ith so much art 

Is but H barbarous skill ; 

'Tls like the pois'mn^' oi a dart. 

Too apt belore to kil\. 

The Piet stood before him in the utmost confu- 
sion, with the prettiest smirk imagiiiahle on the fi- 
nished side of her face, pale us ashes on the other. 
Honeycomb seized all her gaUipots and washes, and 
carried off his handkerchief full of brushes, scraps 
of Spanish wool, and phials of unguents. The lady 
went into the country, the lover was cured. 

It is certain no faith ought to he kept with cheats, 
and an oath made to a Piet is f>f itself void. I 
would therefore exhort all the British ladies to sin- 
gle them out, nor do I know any hut Lindamira 
who should be exempt from discovery; for her own 
complexion is so delicate, that she ought to be al- 
lowed the covering it with paint, as a punishment 
for choosing to be the worst piece of art extant, m 
stead of the master-piece of nature. As for my 
part, who have no expectations from women, and 
consider them only as they are part of the species, 

I do not half so much fear offending a beauty, as a 
woman of sense ; I shall therefore produce several 
fiites which have been in public these many years, 
and never appeared. It will be a very pretty en- 
tertainment in the play-house (when I have abo- 
lished this custom) to see so many ladies, when they 
first lay it down, incog, in their own faces. 

In the meantime, as a pattern for improving their 
charms, let the sex study the agreeable Statira. 
Her features are enlivened with the cheerfulness of 
her mind, and good-humour gives an alacrity to 
her eyes. She is graceful without affecting an air, 
and unconcerned without appearing careless. Her 
having no manner of art in her mind, makes her 
want none in her person. 


; How like is this lady, and how unlike is a Pict, 
to that description Dr. i)onne gives of his mistress 

Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoko in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 

That one would almost suy her body thought. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A young gentlewoman of about nineteen years of 
age (bred in the family of a person of quality, lately 
deceased), who paints the linest llesh-colour, wants 
a place, and is to be hoard of at the house of Myn 
heer (irotesque, a Dutch painter in Barbican. 

N.B. She is also well skilled in the drapery part, 
and puts on hoods, and mixes ribands so as to suit J 
the colours of the face, with great art and success, j 

R. 1 
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C.arganum mugiro putos nenm>«. aut niaro 'I’huscum; j 

'i'anlutit cum strepitu ludi spcct:intii: , ct arlcs, j 

Divitia-que pcrcgriuaj; quihus oblitns actor 

Cum stclit in scena, com-urril dextora liovaj 

Dixit adhuc aliquiil ? Nil sane, yuid placet ergo ? 

LanaTarenUno viola.H imitata veneno. — Hor. 2 Kp. i. 202 

IMITATED. 

I.uuQ as the wolves on Orca's .stormy steep, j 

Howl to the roarings of tl>e norlhcrn deep; l 

ihich is the shout, the long applauding note, j 

At Quin's high plume, or DIdlield’s petticoat ; [ 

Or wheif from court a hirlh-day suit hustow’d j 

Sinks the lost actor in the tuwilry loud. j 

Itooth enters — hark ! the universal peal I — 

Htul has he .spoken ? — Not a syllable-— t 

What shook the stage, and made the people stare ? j 

Cato's long wig, tlower'd gown, and lacker'd chair.— Porn, j 

Aristotle has observed, that ordinary writers in 
tragedy endeavour to raise terror and pity in their 
audience, not by ])roper sentiments and expressions, 
but by the dresses and decorations of the stage. 
There i.s something of ihi^kind very ridiculous in 
the English theatre. When the author has a mind 
to terrify us, it thunders ; when he would make us 
melancholy, the stage is darkened. But among all 
our tragic artilicos, I am the most offended at those 
which are made use of to inspire us with magnibcont I 
ideas of the persons that speak. The ordinary me- I 
thod of making a hero, is to clap a huge plume of j 
feathers upon his head, which rises so very high that 
there is often a greater length from his chin to the 
top of his head than to the sole of his foot. One 
would believe that we thought a great man and a 
tall man the same thing. This very much einbar- 
rasscs the actor, who is forced to hold his neck ex- 
tremely stiff ami steady all the while he speaks ; and 
notwithstanding any anxieties which he pretends lor 
his mistress, his country, or his friends, one may see 
by his action that his greatest care and concern is to 
keep the plume of feathers from falling off his head. 
For my own part, when I sec a man uttering bis 
complaints under such a mountain of feathers, I am 
apt to look upon him rather as an unfortunate luna- 
tic than a distressed hero. As these superfluous or- 
naments upon the head make a great man, a princess 
generally receives her grandeur from those additional 
encumbrances that fall into her tail— I mean the 
broad sweejping train that follows her in all her mo- 
tions, and finds constant employment for a boy who 
stands behind her to open and spread it to advan- 
tage. I not know how others are affected at tins 
sight, but I must confess my eyes arc wholly taken 
up with the jiage’s part: and, as for the queen, 1 
am not so attentive to any thing she speaks, as to 
the right adjusting of her train, lest it should chance | 
tu trip up her heels, or incommode her, a? she walks , 
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to and fro upon the sta^c. It is, in my opinion, a 
very odd spectacle, to see a queen venting her pas- 
sions in a disordered motion, and a little boy taking 
caro all the while that they do not rutHe the tail of 
her gown. The parts that the two persons act on 
the stage at the same time arc very different. The 
princess is afraid lest she should incur the displeasure 
of the king her father, or lose the hero her lover, 
whilst her atbmdant is only concerned lest she should 
entangle her feet in her petticoat. 

We arc told, that an ancient tragic poet, to move 
the pity of his audience for his exiled kings and dis- 
tressed heroes, used to make the actois represent 
them in dresses and clothes tliat were thread-bare 
and decayed. This artifice for moving pity seems 
as ill contrived as that we have been speaking of to 
inspire ns with a great idea of the pers6ns introduced 
upon the stage. In short, I would have our concep- 
tions raised by the dignity of thought and sublimity 
of expression, rather tlian by a train of robes or a 
plume of feathers. 

Another mechanical method of making great men, 
and adding dignity to kings and queens, is to accom- 
pany them vvitli halberts and battle-axes. Two or 
three shifters of scenes, with the two candle-snuffers, 
make uj) a eoinplete body of guards upon the En- 
glish stage ; and by the addition of a few porters 
fln'sscd in red coats, can represent above a dozen 
legions. I have sometimes seen a couple of armies 
<liawn up together upon the stage, when the poet 
has bemi disposed to do honour to his generals. It 
is im[)ossihle for the reader’s imagination to multiply 
twenty men into such prodigious multitudes, or to 
fancy that two or three hundred thousand soldiers 
are lighting in a room of forty or fifty yards in com- 
pass. Incidents of tfuch nature shoula bo told, not 
icprcseuted. 

N(,ii tanacn intu* 

gori proriies in sceuam ; inultaquc lollc* 

Kx oculis, quui mox narret facuntiia pjra>5:uis. 

Hor. Ars. Poet, ver, 182. 

Yet rtiere are tilings imiiropor for a scene. 

Which men of judgment only will relate.— Hoscomuon. 

I should, therefore, in this particular, recommend 


of an army or a battle, in a descHpti<m, than if he 
actually saw them drawn up in .squadrons and bat- 
talions, or engaged in the confusion of a fight. Our 
minds should bo opened to great conceptions, and 
inflamed with glorious sentiments by what the actor 
speaks, more than by what he appears. Can all the 
trappings or equipage of a king or hero, give Brutus 
half that pomp and majesty which he receives from 
a few lines in Shakspearc ? — C. 

No. 43. 1 THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1711. 

H® tihi enint artos; pacisque irnpoMorc inorcm. 

I'arcere MU>jL-cliH, ot ilcl>eUait‘ superhos. — Vnio. vi. 85 4 

Bo flic.se Ihy arts ; to bid contention cease, 

('ham up stern wars, and i;ivc llie nations })eace; 

O'er subject lands extend tliy gentle sway. 

And feach with iron rod the hai^lity to obey. 

Thkkk are crowds of men, whose great misfortune 
it is that tliey were not bound to mechanic arts or 
tra«Ics; it being absolutely necessary for them to be 
laid by some continual task or ( inploymeiit. Thc.'-e 
arc such as we commonly call dull fellows ; persons 
who for want of something to do, out of a certain 
vacancy of thought rather than curiosity, are ever 
meddling with things for which they are unfit. I 
cannot give ymi a notion of th(>m better, than by 
presenting you with a letter from a gi ntlcman, who 
belongs to a society of this order of men, residing 
at Oxford. 

,, “ Oxford, April 13, 17 11. 

* Four o’clock in the morning. 

“ In some of your late speculations, 1 find some 
.skotclics towards a history of clubs ; but you .seem 
to me to shew them in somewhat too ludicrous a 
light. I have well weighed that matter, and think, 
that the most important negociations may be best 
carried on in such assemblies. I shall, therefore, 
lor the good of mankind (which I trust you and i 
arc equally concerned for,) propo.se an institution <d' 
that nature for example .sake. 

“ I must confess the design and transactions of too 
many clubs are trilling, and manifestly of no con- 
sequence to tlie nation or public weal. Those I will 
give you up. But you must do me then the justice 


to my countrymen tlio exumjdc of the Preach stage, ; to own, that nothing can be more useful or laudable, 
where the kings and queens alway.s appear iinal- 1 than the scheme we go upon. To avoid nick-names 
tended, and leave their guards behind the scenes. 1 1 and witticisms, we call ourselves The Hebdomadal 
should likewise be glad if we imitated the French in i Meeting. Our president continues for a year at 


banishing from our stage the noise of drums, trum- 
pets, and huzzas, which is sometimes so very great, 
that when there is a battle in the Haymarket theatre, 
one may hear it as far as Charing-cross. 

I have here only touched upon those particulars 
which arc made use of to raise and aggrandize the 
persons of a tragedy ; and shall show, in another 


least, and .sometimes for four or live; we are all 
grave, serious, designing men in our way; we think 
it our duty, as far as in us lies, to take care the 
constitution receives no harm — quid dfftnmrnfi 
rts capiat publica — To censure doctrines or facts, )icr- 
8on.s or things, which we do not like; to settle the 
nation at home, and to carry on the war abroad, 


paper, the several expedients which are practised by i where and in what manner wo think fit. If other 


authors of a vulgar genius to move terror, pity, or 
admiration in their hearers. # 

The tailor and the painter often contribute to the 
success of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes 
affect ordinary minds as much as speeches ; and our 
actors are very sensible that a well-dressed play has 
Sometimes brought them as full audiences as a well- 
written one. The Italians have a very good phrase 
to express this art of imposing upon the spectators 
V appearances: they call it the Fuurheria della 
“The knavery, or trickish part of the 
drama.’* But however the show and outsiae of the 
tragedy may work upon the vulgar, tlie more under 
standing part of the audience immediately sec through 
*t, and despite it. 

A good poet will give the reader a more lively idea 


f eople are not of our opinion, we cannot hclj) that, 
t were better they were. Moreover, wo now and 
then condescend to direct in gome measure the little 
affairs of our own university, * 

“ Verily, Mr. Spectator, wo are much offended at 
the act for importing P'rench wines. A bottle or 
two of good solid edifying port at honest George’s, 
made a night cheerful, and threw off reserve. But 
this plaguy French claret will not only cogt us more 
money, but do us less good. Had we been aware 
of it before it hud gone too far, I must tell you, we 
would have petitioned to be lieardupon that subject. 
But let that pa.ss. 

“ I must let you know likewise, good Sir, that wo 
look upon a certain northern prince’s march, iuc».n- 
junction with infidels, to be palpably against our 

. 'b: 2 
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good-will and liking; and for Uil MouBieur Palni- 
qiufit, a most dangerous innovation; and we arc by 
no means yet sure, that some people arc not at the 
bottom of it. At least, my own private letters leave 
room for a politician, well versed in matters of this 
nature, to suspect as much, as a penetrating friend 
of mine tells me. 

“ We think we have at last done the business with 
the malcontents in Hungary, and shall clap up a 
peace there. 

“ W'hat the neutrality army is to do, or what the 
army in Elandcrs, and what two «)r three other 
princes, is not yet fully determined atnong us ; and 
wo w'ait impatiently for the coming in of the next 
Dyer’s, who you must kmov is our authentic intel- 
ligence, our Aristotle in politics. And, indeed, it is 
but lit there should he some dernier resort, the abso- 
lute decider of eontroversios. 

“ Wc were lately informed, that the gallant 
trained-bands had patrolled all night long a!*out the 
streets of London. Wc indeed could not imagine 
any occasion for it, we giu ssed not a tittle on it 
aforchand, wc were in nothing of the secret; and 
that city tradesmen, or their apprentices, should do 
duty or work during the holidays, we thought ahso- 
lulely impossible. But Dyer bring positive in it, 
and some letters from other people, who had talked 
with some who had it from tho.-e who should know, 
giving some eoiintenanee to it, tho chairman reported 
from th(* committee appointed to exaiuiuc into that 
affair, that it was possible there might be something 
in it. I have much more to say to you, but my two 
good friends and neighbours Dominic and Slyboots 
are just come in, and the coffee is ready. I tarn, in 
the meantime, “ Mr. Speciater, 

“ Your admirer and humble servant, 

“ Abraham Froth.” 

You may observe the turn of their minds tends 
only to novelty, and not satisfaction in any thing. 
It would be disappointment to them to conic to cer- 
tainty in any thing, for that would gravel them, and 
put an end to their inquiries, which dull follows d(i 
not make for information, but for exercise. I do not 
know hut this may be a very good way of accounting 
for what wc frequently see — to wu, that dull fellows 
prove very good men of business. Business relieves 
them from their own natural heaviness, by furnish- 
ing them with what to do ; whereas business to mer- 
curial men is an interruption from their real exist- 
eime and happiness. Though the dull jiart of man- 
kind are harmless in tlicir amusements, it were to 
he wished they had no vacant time, because they 
usually undertake something that makes their wants 
conspicuous, by their manner of supplying them. 
You shall seldom find a dull fellow of good educa- 
tion, hut, if he happens to have any leisure upon 
his hands, will turn his head to one of those two 
amusements for all fools of eminence, politics or 
poetry. The former of these arts is the study of all 
(lull people in general; hut when duhicss is lodged 
in a person f>f a quick animal life, it generally <!X- 
erts itself in poetry. One might here mention a 
few military writers, who give great entertainment 
to the age, by reason that the 8tupi<lity of their 
heads is quickened by the alacrity of their bcfirts. 
This constitution in a dull fellow, gives vigour to 
nonf-mso, and makes the puddle boil which would 
otherwise stagnate.. The British Prince, that cele- 
brated poem, which was written in the reign of King 
CJharles the Second, and deservedly called by the 
wits of that age incomparable, was the effect of such 
a happy geuius as we are speaking of. From among 


many other disiichs no less to be quoted on this ac 
count, I cannot but recite the two following lines ; 

A painted vest Prinr© VoUlger had on. 

Which from a naked Piet his gruudsirc won. 

Here, if the poet had not been vivacious as well 
as stupid, he could not, in the warmth and huri \ of 
nonsense, have been capable of forgetting that nei- 
ther Prince Voltiger nor his grandfather could sh ip 
a naked man of his doublet; but a fool of a eohb r 
constitution W'ould have staid to have flayed the Fi( t, 
and made buff of his skin, for the wearing of the 
conqueror. j 

To bring these bbiorvations to some useful pui- : 
poses of life — what JL would propose should he, that j 
we imitati'd those wise nations, wherein every inaii i 
learns some handicraft-work. — Would it not employ | 
a beau prettily enough, if, instead of eternally i 

ing w'ith a snuff-box, he spent some part of Ins lime | 
ill making one ? Such a method as Ibis would very , 
much conduce to the public emolument, by makiii)^: j 
every man living good for something; lor tiuK’ j 
would then bo no one member of huiiiaii soc i(My lait i 
would have some little pretension for some degree in ! 
it: like him who came to Will’s coff’ce-house, upmi i 
the merit of having writ a posy of a ring. — JL | 

No. 41] FRIDAY, APRIL 20, 1711. 

Tu, quid ego et popular mecutn dcsideret. aiuli. 

H(JR. Arn, I’oet. vcr. 

Now hear what every auditor expeels. — Roscommon. j 

Among the several artifices which are put in i 
practice by the poets to till the minds of au au- ' 
dieucc with terror, the first place is due to tluindcr ^ 
and lightning, whii h are often made use of at tlie | 
descending of a god, or the rising of a gliost, at tlie I 
vanishing of a devil, or at the ilcath of a t}iriiit. 

I have known a bell introduced into, several trage- 
dies with good effect; and have seen the w hob' as- 
sembly in a very great alarm all the while it has 
been ringing. But th<‘fe is nathing which delight? 
and terrifies our English theatre so much an a ghost, 
especially when he appears in a bloody shirt. A | 

I sp(‘rtre has very often saved a I>lay, tiiough he has j 
I done .nothing hut stalked actoss the stage, or ro-'f" I 
through a cleft of it, and sunk again without s]HMk- 
ing one word. There may be a proper season lor 
th esc several terrors ; and when they only come in 
as aids and assistances to the poet, they are imt 
only to be excused, but to be applauded. Thus the 
sounding of the clock in Venira Pruttrved makes 
the hearts of the whole audience quake ; aud con- 
vcy.s a .stronger terror to the mind than it is possible 
for w’ords to do. Tlie appearance of the ghost iu 
Hamlet is a master-piece in its kind, andwrought up 
with all the circumstances that can create either 
attention^r horror. The mind of the reader is 
I wonderfuWy prepared for his reception by the dis- 
courses that precede it. His dumb behaviour at his 
! first entrance strikes the imagination very strongly ; 
but every time he enters, he is still more terrifying- 
Who can read the speech with which young Hauilct 
accosts him without trembling ? 

Hor. Louk, iny lord, it comes I 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defena a». 

Bo tijou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d : 

Briiif 'st with thee airs from lieav’n, or blasts from hell ; 

Be thy events* wicked or charitablo; 

Thou cmn'st in such a questionable shape 

That 1 will speak to thee. I’ll call thoo Hamlet, 


• Events for advents, comings, or vbits. Wa read In other 
copies, mtcots. 
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King. Father, Ko>al Dune. Oh ! answer me. 

Let me not hiir»t in ignorance •„ but tell 
Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death. 

Have burst their cerements ? Wliy the sepulchre 
Wherein we saw thee quietly iiiurn’d. 

Hath op’d hi.s poiiderou.s ami marble jaAva 
To cast thee up ajaiii ? What may this mean ? 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Kevisil'st thus the glimpses of the inuuio. 

Making night hideous? 

I do not therefore find favdt with the urtihreg abuve 
mentioned, when they are introdut ed with skill, and 
aceompanied by proportionable sentiineiits and ex- 
pressions in the writino:. 

For tlio moving of pity, our principal machine is 
the handkerchief; and indeed, in our cf)mm()n tra- 
gedies, we should not know very often that the per- 
sons are in distress by any tiling they ^ay, if they 
did not from time to time apply their lian<lkerchi(ds 
to their eyes. Far be it from me to think of hanish- 
iiig this instrument of sorrow frcnri the stage ; I 
know a tragedy could not subsist witliout it; all that 
I would contend for, is to keep it from being mis- 
applied. In a word, 1 would have the actor’s tongue 
sympathise with his eyes, 

A disconsolate mollnu-, with a child in her hand, 

I has frequently drawn compassion from the audience, 
and has therefore gained a place in several trage- 
dies. A modern w riter, that observed how this had 
took in other plays, being resolved to double the 
distress, and melt his audience twice as much as 
those before him had done, brought a princess upon 
the stage with a little boy in one hand, and a girl 
in the other, 'riiis too had a very good effect A 
third poet being resolved to outwritc all his prede- 
cessors, a few years ago introduced three children 
with groat success: and as I am informed, a young 
gentleman, who is fully determined to break the 
' most obdurate hearts, lias a tragedy by him, where 
the first person that appears upon the stage is an 
atilicted widow in her mourning weeds, with half-a- 
dozeu fatherless childnui attending her, like those 
that usually hang alaiut the figure of Charity, 
d'hus several incidents that are beautiful in a good 
writer, become ridiculous by falliug into the bauds 
of a bad one. 

But among all our «iethods of moving pity or 
terror, there is none so absurd and barbarous, and ' 
j which more cxpo.se.s mi to the contempt and ridicule 
of our neighbours, tliaii that dreadful buteiiering of 
one another, wliich is so very freipient upon the 
English stage. To delight in srceiiig men stabbed, 
poisoned, racked, or impaled, is certainly the sign 
of a cruel temjier: and as this is often practised 
before the British audience, several French critics, 
who think these arc grateful spec tacles to us, take 
occasion from them (o represent us as a peojile tliat 
deliglit in blood. It is indeed very odd, to see our 
stage strewed with carcases in the last scerms ofji 
tragedy, and to observe in the w ardrobe of .the filay- 
house several dtiggers, poniards, wheels, bowls tor 
poison, and many other imstruments of death. Mur- 
ders and executions are always transacted behind 
(he scenes in the French theatre ; which in general 
is very agreeable to the manners of a polite and ci- 
vilisod people: but as there e.re no exceptions to this 
rule oil the French stage, it le.ids them into absurdi- 
I'es almost as ridiculous as that which falls under 
■^11 r present censure, I remember iu thi famous} 
[day of CoTni'illc, written upon the subject of the j 
•lorutii and Curiatii; the fierce young hero who | 
bad overcome tlm (luriatiionc after another (instead ; 
being eongrutulatcd by his eistcr for his victory, ! 

I 


being upbraided by her for having slain her lover), 
in the height of his passion ami resentment kills 
her. If ail) thing could extenuate so brutal an ac- 
tion, it would be the doing of it on a sudden, before 
the sentiments of nature, reason, or manhood, could ! 
take place in him. However, to avoid jmblic blood- ' 
shed, as scon as his passion is wrought to its height, 
he follctw.s his .sisfer tlie whole length of the stage, 
and forl.eais killing her till they are both with- 
drawn beliind the scenes. I must confess, had he 
murdereU her before the audience, the iiuh cene\ 
might have been greater; but as it is, it appears 
very uiinatur.il, and looks like killing in cold blood, i 
'IV) give iiiy c)piiiioii upon this ease, the fact ought 
not to have been n-presentetl, but to iiavc been told, 
if there was auv occasion for it. j 

It may not be unacccj)tul)lc to the reader to see . 
Iiow Sophocles has conducted a tragedy under the 
like delicate circumslnnccs. Orestes was under tin- 
same Condition with ll.imlet in Shukspcarc, his 
mother having murdered iiis father, and taken pos- 
session of his kingdom in conspiracy with her adul- 
terer. That young prime, tliciefore, being deter- 
mined to revei7g«> his father’s death upon those who 
filled his throne, conveys himself by a beautiful 
stratagem into his mother's apartment, with a reso- 
lution to kill her. But bec ause such a spectacle 
would have bceti too shocking to the audience, this 
dreadful resolution is executed behind the scenes : 
the mother is heard calling out to her son for mercy ; ' 
and the soa answering her, tliat she showed no 
mercy to his father; after which she shrieks ^ut 
that she is wounded, and by what follows we find 
that she is slain. 1 do not remember that in any of ! 
our pluys there arc speeches made behind the , 
scenes, though there are other instances of this na- 
ture to be met with in those of the. ancients : and 1 
believe my reader will agree with me, that there is 
something infinitely more affecting in this dreadhil 
dialogue between the mother and her son behind the 
scenes, than could have been iu any thing trans- 
acted before the audience. Orestes immeiliately 
afl'M* meets the usurper at the entrance of his palace ; 
and by a very happy thought of the poet, a\oid.s 
killing him before the audience, by telling him that 
he slmnl.l live some lime in his present bitterness of I 
soul before ho w’ould dispatch him, and by ordering j 
him to retire into that part of the palace where he j 
had slain hi.s father, whoso murder he would revenge | 
iu the, very same place when; it W’lis committed. ! 
By this means the poet observes that decency, 
which Horace afterward est;d)lish»>d ])y a rule, ot | 
forhouring to commit parricides or unnatural mur- 
ders before the audience. 

Nee pueros covnqi pejiulo Medea truciclct. | 

Arh Poet. ver. 1S5 i 
Lot nut Medea draw her nuinPring knife, j 

And iipili her child ren'M blood upon the stage. i 

ItoscOMMON 1 

The French have theveforo rt llued to() much upon 
Horace’s rule, who never designed to banish all 
kinds of death from tin* stage; l)ut only such as 
had to(» much horror in them, and which would have 
a belter effect Upon the audience when transacted 
behind the scenes. 1 would therefore recommend 
to my countrymen the praetiee of the ancient poet?, , 
who were very .sparing of their public ixecutions, ; 
and rather cliose to perform them behind the scentes, j 
if it could be done with as great an effet t upon the : 
audience. At the same time I in’dst observe, tlmt 
tliougli the devoted persons ef the tragedy were 
seldom slain before the audience., W'hieh has gene j 
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] rally something ridiculous in it, their bodies were 
} often produced after their death, which has always 
I something melancholy or terrifying: so that the 
I killing on the stage does not seem to have been 
avoided only as an indecency, but also as uu impro- 
j bubility. 

' Noc pucros cornm popufo Medea trucMdet ; 

! Aut hmnana palam C(X 4 uat exUi iiefariua Atreus ; 

1 Aut in avem Progno vertatur, Cadinua in anguein: 

j Quodcunquo osUndis inihi aie, iiieredulus odi. 

j lloii. Ars. vor. 1S5. 

I Medea must not draw her murd’ring knife. 

Nor Atreus there his horrid feii.st prepare ; 

' Cadmus and Progne'a inetanioridioses. 

! (She to a swallow turn’d, he to a snake ;) 

I And whatsoever contradicts my sense, 

I hate to see, and never can believe. — H oscommom. 

I have now gone through the several dramatic in- 
I ventions which are made use of by the ignorant 
: poets to supply the place of tragedy, and by the 
I skilful to improve it; some of whicli 1 would wish 
entirely rejected, and the rest to be used with cau- 
tion. It would be an endless task to consider co- 
incnly in the same light, aud to mention the innu- 
merable shifts that small wits put in practice to raise 
a laugh. Bullock in a short coat, and Norris in a 
long one, seldom fail of this effect. In ordinary 
comedies, a broad and a narrow-brimmed hat are 
different characters. Sometimes the wit of the scene 
lies ill a shoulder-belt, and sometimes in a pair of 
whiskers. A lover running about the stage with his 
head pooping out of a barrel*, was thought a very 
good*je»t in King Charles the Second’s time; and 
invented by one of the first wits of that age. But 
because ridicule is uot so delicate as compassion, 
aud because the objects that make us laugh are infi- 
nitely more numerous than those that make us 
weep, there is a much greater latitude for comic 
than tragic artifices, and by consequence a much 
greater indulgence to be allowed them.— 0. 
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Nalio comopUacst. — Juv Sat. iii. 100. 

Tbo nation is a company of players. 

Thkrk is nothing which I desire more than a safe 
aud honourable peace, though at the same time I 
am very apprehensive of many ill consequences that 
may attend it. 1 do not mean in regard to our j)oli- 
tics, but to our manners. What an inundation of 
ribands and brocades will break in upon us ! What 
peals of laughter aud impertinence shall wo be ex- 
posed to ! For the preventiou of these great evils I 
could heartily wi.sh that there was an act of parlia- 
ment for prohibiting the importation of French 
fopperies. 

1 he female inhabitants of our island have already 
received very strong impressions from this ludicrous 
nation, though by the length of the war (as there is 
no evil which has not some good attending it) they 
are pretty well worn out and forgotten. I remoraher 
the time when some of our well-bred countrywomen 
kept their valet dc ebambre, because, forsooth, a man 
was much more handy about them than one of their 
pwa sox. I myself have seen one of these mule Abi- 
gails tripping about the room with a looking-glass 
ill his hand, and combing his lady’s hair a whole 
morning together. Whether or no there was any 
truth iu the story of a lady’s being got with child by 
one of these her handmaids, I cannot toll; but! 

* The comedy of •' Tlvo Comical Revenge ; or, Love in a 
Tub, * by Sir George KUicridge, 1664 


think at present the whole race of them is extinct ic 
our own country. 

About the time that several of our sex were taker 
into this kind of servirc, the ladies likewise brought 
up the fashion of rtu’eiving visit.s in their beds. It 
was then looked upon as a piece of ill-breeding for a 
wnmuu to refuse to see a man because she was not 
sliiring; and a porter would have l)cen thought unfit ; 
for his place, that could have made so awkward an 
excuse. As I love to sec every thing that is new, I 
once prevailed upon my friend Will Iloneycom!) to 
carry me along with him to one of thcsi* travelled | 
ladies, desiring him, at the same time, to present me i 
as a foreigner who could not speak Engli.sh, that so j 
I might not be obliged to bear a part in the dis- j 
course. The lady, though willing to appear uiidrest, : 
had put on her best looks, and painted herself for j 
our reception. Her hair appeared in a very nice j 
disorder, as the niglit-gown which was thrown upon 
her shoulders was rutiled with great care. For my 
part, I am so shocked with every thing ivhich looks 
immodest in the fair sex, that I could not forhear 
taking off my eye from her when she moved iu bed, 
and was iu the greatest confusion imaginable every 
time she stirred a leg or an arm. As the coquettes 
who introduced this custom grew old they left it off 
by degrees, well knowing tliat a woman of tlirec.score 
may kick aud tumble her hemt out without making 
any impression. 

Sempronia is at present the most professed ad- 
mirer of the French nation, but is so modest as to 
admit her visitants no farther tlian her toilet It is 
a very odd sight that beautiful creature makes, w'hen 
she is talking ])olitics with her tresses flowing about 
her shoulders, and examining that face in the glass 
which doo.s such execution upon all the male stand- 
ers-by. How prettily docs she divide her discourse 
between her woman and her visitants ! What sprightly 
transitions does she make from an opera or a sermon 
to an ivory comb or a pincushion ! How have I 
been pleased to see her interrupted in an account of 
her travels, by a message to her footman; and hold- 
ing her tongue iu the midst of a moral reflection, by 
applying the tip of it to a patch ! 

There is nothing which exposes a woman to greater 
dang(‘rs, than that gaiety ^d airiness of temper 
which arc natural to most of the sex. It should he | 
therefore the concern of every wise and virtuous | 
woman to keep this sprightlincss from degenerating I 
into levity. On the contrary, the whole discourse 
and behaviour of the French is to make the sex more 
fanta-stical, or (as they arc plca.sed to term it) more 
awakened, than is consistent either with virtue or I 
discretion. To speak loud in public assemblies, to | 
let everyone hear you talk of things that should only I 
be mentioned in private or in whisper, are looked j 
upon as parts of a refined education. At the same | 
time a blush is unfashionable, and silence more ill 
bred than any thing that can be spoken. In short, 
discretion and modesty, which iu all other ages and 
countries have been regarded as the greatest orna- 
ments of the fair sex, are considered as the ingredi- 
ents of a narrow conversation, and family behaviour. 

Soiree years ago I was at the tragedy of Macbeth^ 
and unfortunately placed myself under a woman of 
quality that is since dead, who, as I found by the ( 
noise she made, was newly returned from France. 

A little bAbre the rising of the curtain, she broke 
out into a loud soliloquy, “When will the dear 
witches enter?” and immediately upon their first ap- 
I pearanco, asked a lady tiiat sat three boxes from her 
I on nei right hand, if those witches were not charm 
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ing creatures. A little after, as Betterton Mras in one I selves with it at one end of the coffee-house. It had 


of the finest speeches of the play, she shook her fan 
at another lady who sat as far ou her left hand, and 
told her with a whisper that might be heard all over 
the pit, “We must not expect to see Balloon to- 
night.” Not long after, calling out to a young ba- 
ronet by his name, who sat three seats before mo, 
she asked him whether Macbeth’s wife was still 
alive; and before he could give an answer, fell a 
talking of the ghost of Banquo. She had by this 
time formed a little audience to herself, and fixed the 
attention of all about her. But as I had a mind to 
hear the play, I got out of the sphere of her imperti- 
nence, and planted myself in one of the remotest 
corners of the pit. 

This pretty childishness of behaviour is one of the 
most refined parts of coquetry, and is not to be at- 
tained in perfection by ladies that do not travel for 
their improvement. A natural and unconstrained 
behaviour has something in it so agreeable, that it is 
no wonder to see people endeavouring after it. But 
at the same time it is so very hard to hit, when it is 
not born with us, that people often make themselves 
ridiculous in attempting it. 

A very ingenious French author tells us, that the 
ladies of the court of France in his time thought it 
ill-breeding, and a kind of female pedantry, to pro- 
nounce a hard word right ; for which reason they 
took frequent occasion to use hard words, that they 
might show a politeness in murdering them. He 
farther adds, that a lady of some quality at court hav- 
ing accidentally made use of a hard word in a proper 
place, and pronounced it right, the whole assembly 
was out of eountcnaiice fqr her, 

1 must however be so just to own, that there are 
many ladies who have travelled several thousands of 
miles without being the worse for it, and have 
brought home with ihem all the modesty, discretion, 
and good sense that they wont abroad with. As, on 
tlic contrary, there are great numbers of travelle«l 
hi'lies who have lived all their days within the smoke 
ofi^ondon. f have known a woman that never was 
out of the parish of St, Janufs’s, betray as many fo- 
reign fopperies in her carriage, as she could have 
gleaned in half the countries of Europe. — C. 

No. 4G.] MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1711. 

Non beno Juiiclarum discorUia scnilna rorum. 

Ovm. Met. 1. i. vor, *X 

The jarring seeds of ill-conccrtcd things. 

When I want materials for this paper, it is my 
custom to go abroad in quest of game ; and when I 
meet any proper subject, I take the first opportunity 
of setting down a hint of it upon paper. At the 
same time, I look into the letters of my correspond- 
ents, and if I find any thing sugge.sted in tliem that 
may afford matter of speculation, I likewise enter a 
minute of it in my collection of materials. By this 
means I frequently carry about me a whole shectful 
of hints, that would look like a rhapsody of non- 
sense to anybody but myself. Thcre,^is nothing in 
them but obscurity and confusion, raving and incon- 
sistency. In short, they are my speculations in the 
first principles, that (like the world in its chaos) are 
void of all light, distinction, and order. 

About a week since there happened to me a very 
Olid accident, by reason of one of these vy papers 
of minutes which 1 had accidentally dropped at 
Lloyd’s coffee house, where the auctions are usually 
kept. Before I missed it, there were a cluster of 
people who had found it, and were diverting them- 

l_ 


raised so much laughter iinnmg them before 1 had 
observed what they were about, that 1 had not the 
courage to own it. 'llu; boy of the coffee-huu.so, when 
they had done with it, carried it about in Ins hand, 
asking every body if they had dropped a written 
paper ; but nobody challenging it, he was ordered by 
those merry gentlemen who had before perused it, 
to get up into the auction pulpit, agd read it to tin 
whole room, that if any one would own it, they might 
The boy accordingly mounted the pulpit, and witi- 
a very audible voice read as follows ; 

MINUTES. 

Sir Roger de Coverley’s country seat — A^cs, for I 
hate long .speeches — Query, if a good Christian may 
be a conjuror — Cliildermas-day, saltscller, house 
dog, screech-owl, cricket — Mr. Thomas lucle of 
London, in the good ship called the Achilles— -Ya- 

rico Aiijresi'itquc medenJo— Ghosts — 3’he Lady’s 

Library— Lion by trade a tailor— Dromedary called 
Bucephalus — Equipage the lady’s summum bumtm — 
Charles Lillie to be taken notice of— Short face a 
relief to envy — Kcdundancio.s in the three profes- 
sions— King Latinus a recruit — Jew devouring a 
bam of baeon—Westmiuster-ab!)ey— Grand Cairo — 
Procrastination— April fools — Blue hours, red lion.s. 
hotfs in armour— liiiter a king and two fiddlers solu* 
— Admission into thp Ugly club — Beauty how iin- | 
provable — Fatnilics of true and false humour — 'I'hr 
parrot’s scho«d-mistress— Face half Piet half British i 
— No man to be a hero of a tragedy under six foot — ' 
Club of sighers — Letters from llower-pots, elbow- : 

chairs, tapestry-ligures, lion, thunder The bidl j 

rings ^0 ijie puppet-show— Old woman witb.a beard 
married* to a smock-faced boy— My ne.xt coat to be 
turned up with blue— Fable of tongs and gridiron — 
Flower dyers— The soldier’s prayer — Thank ye foi 
nothing, says the gallipot — Puctolus in stockings 
with golden clocks to them — Bamboos, cudgels, 
dnun-sticks — Slip of my landlady’s eldest danglitei 
— The black mare with a star in her forehead — Tlie 
barber’s pole — Will Honeycomb’s coat-pocket — 
Caesar’s behaviour and my own in parallel cireu in- 
stances — Poem in pat<?h-work Nulli gravi e»l 

jiercusKus Achillvu — I’he female couventieler — Thi? 
oglo-nia.stcr. 

The reading of this paper made the whole coffee- 
hou.«e very merry ; some of them concluded it was 
written by a madman, and others by somebody that 
had been taking notes out of the Spectator. One 
who had the appearance of a very substantial citi- 
zen, told us, with several political winks and nods, 
that he wished there was no more in the paper than 
what was ex[)ressed in it : that for his part, he looked 
upon the dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber’s 
pole, to signify something more than what was 
usually meant by those words: and that he thought 
the coffee-man could n(»t do better than to carry the 
paper to one of tl>c secretaries of state. He farther 
ad<lcd, that he did not like the name of the outlaid 
ish man with the golden clock in his .stockings. A 
young Oxford scholar, who chanced to be with his 
nnde at the coffee-house, discovered to u.s who this 
Pactolus was : and by that means turned the whole 
scheme of this worthy citizen into ridicule. While 
they were making their several conjectures upon j 
this innocent paper, I reached out my arm to tho boy j 
as he was coming out of tlio pulpit, to give it mo ; ; 
w;hich ho did accordingly. This drew the eyes of i 
the whole company upon me; but after having cast j 
a cursory glance over it, and shook my head tv ice j 
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•>r thrice at the reading of it, 1 twisted it into a 
kind of match, and lighted my pipe with it. My 
profound silence, together with the steadiness of my 
ct)untenance, and the gravity of my behaviour during 
this whole transaction, raised a very loud laugh on 
all sides of me ; but as 1 had escaped all suspicion 
of being the author, I Was very well Eatisfied, and 
applying myself to my pipe and the Postman, took no 
farther notice ofmny thing that had passed aboutme. 

My reader will llnd, that I have already made use 
of above half the contents of the foregoing paper; 
and will cuMly suppose, that those subjects which 
are yet iniUnulied were such provisions as 1 had 
made for lus future entcrtainmeiit. But as I have 
been unluckily prevented by this accident, 1 shall 
only give him the letters which related to the two 
last hints. The lirst of them I should not have pub- 
lished, were 1 not informed that there is many a 
husband who suffers very much iii his private affairs 
by the indiserceL zeal of such a partner as is lierc- 
atter mentioned; to wdiom I may apply the bar- 
barous inscri]dion quoted by the Bishop of Salis- 
bui V ill his travels : Dum nimia j/iu vst facta est im- 
piu. “ Tlirougli too much piety she became impious.” 

“ Sin, 

‘‘ I am one of those unhappy men that are plagued 
vvitli a gospel gossip, so eommoti among dissenters 
(especially friends). Lectures in the morning, 
chuK b-mcetlngs at noon, and preparation-sennons 
at night, take up so much of her time, it is very rare 
she knows whul we have for dinner, unless W'heu the 
preacher is to be at it. With him come a tribe, all 
brothers and sisters it seems ; while others, really 
such, are deenied no rclation.s. If at any time I 
have her company alone, she is a mere sermuO pop- 
gun, repeating and discharging texts, proofs, and 
upplicatious so perpetually, that however weary 1 
may go to bed, the noise in head will not let me 
sh'cp till towards morning. Ti»e misery of my case, 
and gieut numbers of such sufferers, plead your pity 
and speedy relief; otherwise 1 must expect, in a little 
time, to be lectured, preached, and prayed into want, 
unless the happiness of being sooner talked to death 
prevent it. “I am, ike. 

“ K. G.” 

d’lie second letter, relative to the ogliiig-master, 
runs thus : 

“ Mh. Spectatok, 

“ I am an Irish gentleman tlial have travelled 
many years for my improvement ; during w Inch time 
1 havtJ aecomplislied mys«df in tlie whole art of 
ogling, as it is at present practised in the polite 
nations of Europe. Being thus qualilied, 1 intend, 
by the advice ot my friends, to set up for an <»gling- 
jiiuhter. 1 teach tho church ogle in the muniing, 
and the play-house ogle by cundle-light. 1 have 
also brought over with me a new ffying ogjc fit for 
liie ring; which 1 teach in tho dusk of the evening, 
or in any hour of the day, by darkening one of my 
uyidows. 1 have a manuscript by me- called The 
(’om])b*te Oglcr, which I shall make ready to show 
on any occasion. In the mean time, 1 beg you will 
publUh the substance of this letter in an udvertise- 
no'iit, and you .will very much obbgc, 

G. “ Your, &c.” 

Ko. 17.] TUESDAV, AEUIL 21, 1711. 
si sapis.- Mart. 

Launh, if you f*ro vviso. 

Mn. lloims, in his Discourse of Human Nature, 
which, in my bumble ftpinmn, is much the best of 


all his works, after some very curious observations j 
upon laughter, concludes thus : “ The passion -d 
laughter is nothing else hut sudden glory aiising 
from some sudden conception of some emineocy iu | 
ourselves, by comparison with the iuffiniities (»f 
others, or with our own formerly; for men laugh at 
the follies of themselves past, when they come sud- 
denly to remembrance, except they bring with them 
any present dishonour.” 

According to this author, therefore, when we hear 
a man laugh excessively, instead of saying he is 
very merry, we ought to tell him he is very proud. | 
And indeed, if we look into the bottom of this mat- | 
ter, we shall meet with many observations to coniinu ; 
US in this opinion. Elvery one laughs at somebody ; 
that is in an inferior state of folly to himself. It was 
formerly the custom Jfor every grt^at hinise in Eng- 
land to keep a tame mol dressed in petticoats, that 
the heir of the family might have an opportunity of 
joking upon him, and diverting himself with his ab- 
surdities. E'or the same reason, idiots are still in 
I request in most of the courts of Germany, where 
there is not a prince of any great maguiffceuce, who 
has not two or three dressed, distinguished, uiulis- 
puted fools in his retinue, whom the rest of the cour- 
tiers arc always breaking their jests upon. 

The Dutch, who are more famous for their indus- 
try and application than for wit and humour, hang 
up in several of their streets what they call the sign 
of the Gaper, that is, the head of an idiot dressed iu 
a cap and bells, and gaping in a most immoderate 
manner. This is a standing jest at Amsterdam. 

Thus every one diverts himself with some person 
or other that is below him in point of understand- 
ing, and triumphs in tho superiority of his genius, 
whilsthe has such objects of derision before his eyi's. 
Mr. Dennis has very well expressed this in a couple 
of humorous lines, which arc part of a translation of 
a satire in Monsieur Boilruu : — | 

Thus one ft)ol lolls his out at imovhar, ' 

And sbukts his enipty noddle at itis brother. 

Mr. Hobbs’s reffoction gives us the reason why tlio 
insignificant people above-mentioned are stirrers up 
of laughter among men of a gross taste : but as tin; 
more understanding part of mankind do not tiiid 
tlieir risibility affected by such ordinary objects, it 
may be worth the while to e.vaminc into llie 8cv(‘ral 
provocatives of laugliter in men of superior sense i 
and knowledge. 1 

In the first place 1 must, observe, that there is a j 
set of merry drolls, whom the coiumoii people of all r 
countries admire, and seem to love so well, “ tlnit i 
they could cat thcni,” according to the old proverb : ' 
I mean those circumforaneous wits whom every na- ; 
tion calls by tlie name of that dish of meat which 
it loves best ; in Holland they are termed Pickled 
Herrings; iu Prance, Joan Pottages; in Italy, 
Macaronics; and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. 
These merry wags, from whatsoever food they receive 
their titles, that they may make their audiences 
laugh, always appear in a fool’s coat, and commit | 
such hlunder||hnd mistakes in every step they take, j 
aud every w’ord they utter, as those who listen to j 
tliem would he ashamed of. | 

But this little triumph of the understanding, under j 
the disguise of laughter, is no where more visible ( 
than in that custom which prevails every where l 
among nsPon the first day of tlie present month, when j 
every body takes it into his head to make as many | 
fools as he can. In proportion as there arc more , 
follies- di SCO VC H'd, so there is more laughter on tins i 
day than on any other in the whole year A neigh- ; 
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hour of mine, who is a haberdasher by trade, and a 
very shallow conceited fellow, makes his boast that 
for these ten years successively he has not made less 
than a hundred April fools. My landlady had a fal- 
ling out with him about a fortnight ago, for sending 
every one of her children upon some sleeveless 
errand, as she terms it. Her eldest sou went to buy 
a halfpenny-worth of inkle at a shoemaker’s ; the 
eldest daughter was dispatched half a mile to see a 
monster; and in short the whole family of innocent 
children made April fools. Nay, my landlady her- 
self did nut escape him. This empty fellow has 
laughed upon these conceits ever since. 

This art of wit is well enough, when confine*! to 
one day in a twelvemonth ; but there is an ingenious 
tribe of men sprung up of late years, who are for 
making April fools every day in the year. These 
gentlemen arc commonly d®Snguishca by the name 
of Biters : a race of men that are perpetually em- 
ployed in laughing at those mistakes which are of 
their own production. 

'Thus we see, in proportion as one man is more 
refined than another, he chooses his fool out of a 
lower or higher class of munkiml ; or to speak in a 
more philosophical language, that secret elation or 
pride of heart which is generally called laughter, 
arises in him, from his comparing himself wdth an 
object below him, whether it so happens that it bo a 
natural or an artilii ial fool. It is, indeed, very 
possible that tlic persons wc laugh at may in the 
main of tlicir characters be much wiser men than 
ourselves; but if they would have us laugh at them, 
they must fall short of us iu those respects which stir 
up this passion, 

I am afraid I shall appear too abstracted in my 
speculatiou.s, if I show, that when a man of wit 
niiikcs us laugh, it is by betraying some oddness or 
infirmity in his own character, or iu the representu- 
tiim which he makes of others ; and that when wo 
laugh at a brute, or even at an inanimate thing, it is 
at some act ion or incident that hours a remote analogy 
*tu any blunder or absurdity in reasonable creatures. 

But to come into common life; 1 shall pass by 
the consideration of those stage coxcombs that arc 
able to shako a whole audience, and take notice of a 
partienlar sort of men who are such provokers of 
mirth in conversation, that it is impossible fur a club 
or merry meeting to .subsist without them — I mean 
those lionest gentlemen that are always exposed to 
the wit and raillery of their well-wishers and compa- 
nions ; that are pelted by men, women, and children, 
friends and foes, and iu a word, stand as butts in 
conversation, for every one to shoot at that pleavses. 
I know several of these butts who arc men of wit and 
sense, though by smno odd turn of humour, some un- 
lucky cast in .their person or behaviour, they have 
always the misfortune to make the company merry. 
I'he truth of it is, a man is not qualified for a butt, 
who has not a good deal of wit and vivacity, even in 
the ridiculous side of his character. A stupid butt 
is only fit for the conversation of ordinary people : 
men of wit rci^uire one that will gj||b them l)lay, and 
bestir himself in the absurd part oHiis behaviour. A 
luitt witii the.se accomplishments frequently gets the 
laugh on his side, and turns the ridicule upon him 
that attacks him. Sir John Falstaff was a hero of 
this species, and gives a good description of him- 
self in his capacity of a butt, after iJic following 
manner: “Men of all sorts,” says that merry 
knight, “ take a pride to gird at me. The brain of 
man is not able to invent any thing that tends to 
I laughter more than I invent, or is invented on mo. 


1 am not only witty iu myself, hut the cause that wit i 
is iu other men.”-^. ' I 


No. 48.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1711. 

Per multas aditum sibi wepe figuras 

Repperit — . Oviu. Met. xiv. 652. 

Through various shaiies he ofteui hnds access. 

Mt correspondents take it ilf if I do not, from 
time to time, let them know I have received their 
letters. The most effectual way will he to publish 
some of them that are upon important subjects ; 
which I shall introduce with a letter of my own 
that 1 writ a fortnight ago to a fraternity who thought 
fit to make me an honorary member. 

To the President arid Fellows of the Vyly Club. 

“May it im.kask your Deformities. 

“I have received the notification of the honour 
you have «lonc m«-, iu admitting me into your so- 
ciety. I acknowledge my want of merit, and for 
that reason shall endeavour at all times to make up 
my own failures, by introducing and recommending 
to the club persons of more undoubted qualifica- 
tions than I can pretend to. 1 shall next week 
come down in the stage-coach, in order to take my 
.seat at the board ; and shall bring with me a can- 
didate of each sex. The persons I shall present to 
you, are an old beau and a modern Piet. If they 
are not so eminently gifted by nature as our assem- 
bly expects, give me leave to say their acquired ug- 
liness is greater than any that has ever yet appeared 
before you. The beau bus varied his dross every 
day in his life for these thirty years past, and stiil 
added to the deformity he was horn with. The 
Piet has still greater merit towards us, and has, ever 
since she came to years of discretion, deserted the 
handsome party, and taken all possible jiains to ac- 
quire the face in which 1 shall present her to your 
consideration and favour. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most obliged humble servant, 

“The Si'kctatou.” 

“ P.S. I dc.sirc to know whether you admit peo- 
ple of quality.” 

“ Mr. SpKrTAToR, April 17. 

“ To show you there are among us of the vain 
weak sex, some that have honesty and fortitude 
enough to dare to be ugly, and willing to bethought 
so, I apply myself to you, to beg your interest and 
rccommeiidaliou to the ugly club. If my own word 
will not be taken (though in this case a woman’s 
may), I can bring credible witnesses of my (jualifi- 
cations for their company, whether they insist upon 
hair, forehead, eyes, cheeks, or chin ; to which 1 
must add, that I find it easier to kan to my left 
side than to my right. I hope 1 am in all respects 
agreeable; and for humour and miilh, I will keep 
up to the president himself. All the fivour J will 
pretend to is, that as I am the first w«)man who ha.< 
appeared desirous of good comjmny and agreeable 
couver.sation, I may take, and keep, the upper endot 
the table. And indeed I think they want a carvi r, 
which 1 can he, after as ugly a manner ns they could 
wi.sh. I desire your thoughts of my claim as soo/i 
as you can. Add to ray features the length of my 
fiicc, which is a full half-yard; though I never knew 
the reason of it till you gave one for the shortness 
of yours. If I know a name ugly <'n(o gb to belong . 
to the above <icscrihtMl face, I would ic one; hut, 
to iny unspeakable misfortune, my n.iu e is the only j 
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disagreeable prettinesa about me ; so prythee make 
one for me that aiguities all the deformity in the 
world. You understand Latin, but be sure bring it 
in with my being, in the sfticerity of my heart, 

“ Your moat frightful admirer and servant, 

Hkcatissa.” 

“ Mr. Sfkctator, 

“ I read your discourse upon affectation, and 
from the remarks made in it, examined my own 
heart so strictly, that I thought I had found out its 
most secret avenues, with a resolution to bo aware 
of them for the future. But, alas ! to my sorrow I 
now understand that I have several follies which I 
do not know the root of. I am an old fellow, and 
extremely troubled with the gout; but having al- 
ways a strong vanity towards being pleasing in the 
eyes of women, I never have a moment’s ease, but I 
am mounted in high-heeled shoes, with a glazed wax- 
leather instep. Two days after a severe fit, I was 
invited to a friend’s house in the city, where 1 be- 
lieved I should sec ladies; and with my usual com- 
plaisance, crippled myself to wait upon them. A 
very sumptuous table, agreeable company, and kind 
reception, were but so many importunate additions 
to the torment I was in. A gentleman of the fa- 
mily observed my condition ; and so<m after the 
(jueeu’s health, he in the presence of the whole 
company, with his own hands, degraded me into an 
old pair of his own shoes. This operation before 
fine ladies, to me (who am by nature a coxcomb) was 
suffered with the same reluctance as they admit the 
help of ineu in the greatest extremity. The return 
of ease made mo forgive the rough obligation laid 
Upon me, which at that time relieved my body frbm 
a distemper, and will my mind for ever from a folly. 
For the charity received, I return my thanks this 
way, “ Your most humble servant.** 

‘"Sir, Epping, April 18. 

“ We have your papers here the morning they 
come out, and wc have been very well entertained 
with your last, upon the false ornaments of persons 
who represent neroes in a tragedy. What made 
your speculation come very seasonably among us is, 
that we have now at this place ac()mj)auy of strollers, 
who are far from offend. ng in the impertinent splen- 
dour of the drama. They are so far from fulling 
into these false gallantries, that the stage is here in 
in its original situation of a cart. Alexander the 
Great was acted by a fellow in a paper cravat. The 
next day the Earl of Essex seemed to have no dis- 
tress but his poverty ; and my Lord Foppington the 
same morning wanted any better means to show him- 
self a fop, than by wearing stockings of different 
(rolours. In a word, though they have had a full 
barn for many days together, our itinerants are still 
so wretchedly poor, that without you can prevail to 
send us the furniture you forbid at the playhouse, 
the heroes appear only like sturdy beggars, and the 
heroines gipsies. We have had but one part which 
was ^)erfornied and dressed with propriety, and that 
was Justice Clodpate. This was so well done, that 
it offended Mr. Justice Overdo, who, in the midst 
of our whole audience, was (like Quixote in the 
puppet-show) so highly provoked, that ho told them, 
if they would move compassion, it should be in 
their own persons, and not in the characters of dis- 
tressed princes and potentates. He told them, if 
they were so good at finding the way to peoplo*8 
hearts, they should do it at the cud of bridges or 
church porches, in tlieir proper vocation of beggars. 
This, the justice says, they must expect, siiice tliey 


could not be contented to act heathen wairiors, and 
such fellows as Alexander, but must presume to 
make a mockery of one of the quotum. 

H. “ Your servant.** 
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Homiiiein pagiiia noatra sapit. — M art. 

Men and manners I describe. 

It is very natural fior a man who is not turned for 
mirthful meetings of men, or assemblies of the fair 
sex, to delight in that sort of conversation which we 
find in coffee-houses. Here a man of my temper is 
in his element ; for if he cannot talk, he can still 
be more agreeable to his company, as well as plcasi‘cl 
in himself, in being only a hearer. It is a secret 
known but to few, yet of no small use in the conduct 
of life, that when you^li into a man’s conversation, 
the first thing you should consider is, whether he has 
a greater inclination to hear you, or that you should 
hear him. The latter is the more general desire, and 
I know very able flatterers that never speak a word 
in praise of the jicrsons from whom they obtain daily 
favours, but still practise a skilful attention to what- 
ever is uttered by those with v/hom they converst\ 
We are very curious to observe the bcdiaviour of 
great men and their clients ; but the same passions 
and interests move men in lower spheri's ; and I 
(that have nothing else to do but make observations) 
see in every parish, street, lane, and alley, of this 
populous city, a little potentate that has his court 
and his fiattiTcrs, who lay snares for his affection 
and favour by the same arts that are practised upon 
men in higher stations. 

In the place I most usually frequent, men differ 
rather in the lime of day in which they make a 
figure, than in any real greatness above one an- 
other. I, who am at the coffee-house at six in the 
morning, know that my friend Beaver, the haber- 
dasher, has a levee of more undissembled friends and 
admirers than most of the courtiers or generals of 
(ireat Britain. Every man about him has, perhaps, 
a newspaper in his hand ; but none can protend to 
guess what step will be taken in any one court of 
Europe, till Mr. Beaver has tliri^wn down his pipe, 
and declares what ineusurcs the allies imnst enter 
into upon this new posture of afiairs. Our coffee 
house is near one of the inns of court, and Beaver 
has the audience and admiration of his neighbours 
from six till w ithiii a quarter of eight, at which time 
he is interrupted by the students of the house ; some 
of whom are ready dressed for Westminster at eight 
in a morning, witn faces as busy as if they were re- 
tained in every cause there ; and others come in 
their night-gowns to saunter away their time, as if 
they never designed to go thither. I do not know 
that I meet in any of my walks, objects which move 
both my spleen and laughter so effectually, as those 
young fellows at the Grecian, Squire’s, Searle’s, and 
all otner coffee-houses adjacent to the law, who rise 
early for no other purpose but to publish their lu/.i- 
ness. One wogU think these young virtuosos take 
a gay cap and mjipers, with a scarf and party-co- 
loured gown, to be the ensigns of dignity ; for the 
vain things approach each other witli an air, which 
shews they regard one another for their vestments. 

1 have observed, that the superiority among these 
proceeds frofi an opinion of gallantry and fashion. 
The gentleman in the strawberry sash, who presides 
so much over the rest, has, it seems, sub.scribed to 
every opera this last winter, and is supposed to re- 
ceive favours from one of the actresses. 
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WUiMi the day ^»rowH toc» biwy for tiiosc gentlemen 
♦o enjoy any longer the pleasures of their dishabille 
witli any niaQiier of coiitidoacc, they give place to 
men who have business or good sense in their faces, 
and come to the I'olToc-house either to transact 
affairs, or enjoy conversation. The persons to whose 
behaviour and discourse I have most regard, are such 
as are between these two sorts of men ; such as have 
not spirits too active to be happy and well pleased in 
a private condition, nor complexions too waim to 
make them neglect the duties and relations of life 
Of these sort of men coiisiat the worthier part of 
mankind; of these are all good fathers, generous 
brothers, sincere friends, and faithful subjects. Their 
entertainments are derived rather from reason than 
imagination: which is the cause that there is no iiu- 
patienee or instability in their sj)cech or action. You 
see ill their countciianees are at home, and in 
quiet possession of the present instant as it passes, 
without desiring to quicken it by gratifying any pas- 
sion, or prosecuting any new design. These arc the 
men tonned for society, and those little communities 
which W'c express by the word neighbourhood. 

The culloe-house is the place of rendezvous to all 
that live near it, who are thus turned to relish calm 
and ordinary life. Kubulus presides over the middle 
hours of the day, when tliis assenddy ef men meet 
digether. He enjoys a great fortune handsomely, 
without launching into expense ; and exerts many 
noble and useful qualities, witliout appearing In any 
j)iihlic emj)luyment. His wisdom and knowledge 
are servicealjlc to all that think tit to make use of 
them ; and he does the ollice of a counsel, a judge, 
an exerutor, and a friend, to all his acquaintance, 
not only without the profits which attend such offices, 
hut also without the deference and homage which 
are usually paid to tiiem. The giving of thanks is 
displeasing to him. The greatest gratitude you can 
shew him is, to let him see that you are a better man 
for his services ; and that you are as ready to oblige 
others, us he is to oblige you. 

Ill the private exigencies of his friends, he lends 
at legal value considerable sums which he might 
highly increase by rolling in the public stocks, lie 
does not consider in whoso hands his money will im- 
prove most, but where it will do most good. 

Euhulus lias so great an authority in his little 
diurnal audience, that when he shakes his head at 
any piece of public news, they all of them appear 
dejected; and on the contrary, go home to their din- 
Ders with a good stomach and cheerful aspect when 
I'uhulns 8e«ms to iiithnato that things go well. Nay, 
their veneration towards him is so great, that when 
they are in other company they speak and act after 
him ; are wise in his sentences, and are no sooner 
sat down at their own tables, but they hope or fear, 
rejoice or despond, as they saw him do at the coffee- 
house. In a word, every man is Eubulus as soon as 
his buck is turned. 

Having here given an account of the several reigns 
that succeed each other from day-break till dinner- 
time, I shall mention the monarcha^f the afternoon 
<m another occasion, and shut up tiS whole series of 
them with th^history of Tom the Tyrant;* who, as 
the first minister of the coffee-house, takes the go- 
vernment upon him between the hours of eleven and 
twelve at night, and gives his orders in the most ar- 
bitrary manner to the servants below hija, as to the 
disposition of liquors, coal, and cinders,— R. 


waiter of that cuffss-house, frequently ntckuoinod 
^ Thomas. 
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Kunquani aliud natura, aliud supiontia dixit. 

Juv. 6at. zix. 321 

Good taste and nature always speak the same. 

When the four Indian kings were in thiscMmiitry 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, 
being wonderfully struck with the sight of every 
thing that is new or uncommon. I have, since their 
departure, employed a friend to make many inqui- 
ries of their landlord the upholsterer, relating to 
their manners and conversation, as also eonceruing 
the remarks which made in this country * for 
next to the forming a right notion of such strangers, 

I should be desirous of learning what ideas they have 
conceived of us. 

The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisitive 
about tho.se his lodgers, brought him .some time since 
a little bundle of papers, which he assured him were 
written by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, 
as he supposes, left behind by some mistake. The.se 
papers are now translated, and contain abundance 
of very odd observations, which I find this little fra- 
ternity of kings made during their stay in tlie isle of 
Great Britain. I shall present my reader with a 
short specimen of them in this paper, and may per- 
haps communicate more to him hereafter. In the 
article of London are the following words, which, 
without doubt are meant of the church of St. Paul : 

“ On tho mo.st rising part of the town there stands 
a huge house, big enough to contain the whole na- 
tion of which I am king. Our good brother K Tow 
O Koam, king of the Rivers, is of opinion it was 
made by the hands of that great God to whom it is 
consecrated. The kings of Granajah and of the Six 
Nations believe that it was created with the earth, 
and produced on the same day with the sun and 
moon. But for my own part, by the best informa, 
tion that 1 could get of this matter, I am apt to think 
that this prodigious pile was fashioned into the shape 
it now bears by several tools and instruments, of 
which they have a wonderful variety in this country. 
It was probably at first a huge misshapen rock that 
grew upon the top of the hill, which the natives of 
the country (after having cut into a kind of regular 
figure) bored and hollowed with incredible pains and 
industry, till they had wrought in it all those beau- 
tiful vaults and caverns into which it is divided at 
this day. As soon as this rock was thus curiimsly 
scooped to their liking, a prodigious number of hands 
must have been employed in chipping the outside of 
it, which is now as smooth as the surface of a pebble ; 
and is in several places hewn out into pillars that 
stand like the trunks of so man} trees bound about 
the top with garlands of leaves. It is probable that 
when this great work was begun, which must have 
been many liundrcd years ago, there was some reli- 
gion among thi.s people ; for they give it the name 
of a temple, and have a tradition that it was de- 
signed for men to pay their devotion in. And indeed 
there are several reasons which make us tliink that 
the natives of this country had formerly among them 
some sort of worship, for they set apart every seventh 
day as sacrod ; but upon my going into one of these 
holy houses on that day, I coul<i not observe any 
circumstance of devotion in their behaviour. There 
was indeed a man in black, who was mounted above 
the rest, and seemed to utter something with a great 
deal of vehemence ; but as for those underneath 
him, instead of paying their worship to the deity of 
the place, they were most of them bowing and cur* j 
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jieyiug to one another, and a considerable number of 
them fast asleep. 

“ The queen of the country appointed two men to 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
themselves understood in some few particulars. But 
we soon perceived that these two were very great 
enemies to one another, and did not always agree lu 
the same story. We could make shift to gather out 
of one of them, that this island was very much in 
fested with a monstrous kind of animals, in the shape 
of men, called whigs; and he often told us, that he 
hoped we should meet with none of them in our way, 
for that if we did, they would be apt to knock us 
down for being kings. % 

“ Our other interpreter used to talk very much of j 
a kind of animal culled a tory, that was as great a 
monster as the whig, and would treat us as ill for 
being foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are 
born with a secret antipathy to one another, and en- 
gage when they meet as naturally as the elephant 
and the rhinoceros.* But as wc saw none of either 
of these species, we are apt to think that our guides 
deceived us with misrepresentations and fictions, and 
amused us with an account of such monsters as are 
not really in their country. 

“ These particulars we made a shift to pick out 
from the discourse of our interpreters, which we pul 
together as well as wc coul^, being able to under- 
stand but here and there a word of what they said, 
and afterward making up the meaning of it among 
ourselves. The men of the country are very cunning 
and itigenious in handicraft works, but withal so very 
idle, that wo often saw young lusty raw-boned fel- 
lows carried up and down the streets in little covered 
rooms, by a couple of porters, who are hired fur that 
service. Their dress is likewise very barbarous, for 
they almost strangle themselves about the neck, and 
bind their bodies with several ligatures, that we are 
apt to think are the occasion of several distempers 
among them, which our country is entirely free from. 
Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we 
adorn our heads, they often buy up a untiistrous bush 
of hair, which covers their heads and fulls down in 
a large fleece below the middle of their backs ; and 
with which they walk up and down the streets, and 
are as proud of it as if it was of their own growth. 

“ We were invited to oue of their public diver- 
sions, where we hoped to have seen the great men 
of their country running down a stag, or pitching a 
bar, that wc might have discovered who were the 
persons of the greatest abilities among them ; but 
instead of that, they conveyed us into a huge room 
lighted up with abundance of candles, where this 
lazy people sat still above three hours to see several 
feats of ingenuity performed by others, who it seems 
were paid for it. 

“ As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks 
upon them at a distance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length ; but iis the men make 
a grftit show with heads of hair that arc none of their 
own, the women, who they say have very line heads 
of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from being 
seen. 'I’he women look Iske angels, and would be 
more beautiful tlian the sun, were it not fur little 
black sp(»ts that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and sometimes rise in very odd ligurcs. I have ob- 
served that those little blemishes wear otf very soon; 

• Of thPBO two nnimalfl the Indian kings could have no 
Ideas, and therefore sfcin horc hj be lUusUatlng ••chsniruni 
per obscurius,” and explainiiig the monsters spokon of here by 
anim.ils llmt were not really in their toiiniry. 


but when they disappear in one part of the face, they 
are very apt lu break out in .another, insomuch that 
I have seen a spot upon the forehead in the after- 
noon, which was upon the chin in the morning.’* j 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of ! 
breeches and petticoats, with many other curious ob- 
servations which I shall reserve for another occasion. 

1 cannot, however, conclude this paper without 
taking notice, that amidst these wild remarks there 
now and then appears something very reasonable. 

I cannot likewise forbear observing, that wo are all 
guilty in some measure of the same narrow way of 
thinking which wc meet with in this abstract of the 
Indian journal, when we fancy the customs, dresses, 
and manners of other countries are ridiculous aud j 
extravagant, if they do not resemble those of our 1 
own. — C. i 

No. 51.1 SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1711. j 

Torque! ab obscenLn jam iium; serinonibus aurtun. j 

, lloK. 1 Ep. ii 127 . I 

IIo from the taate obscene rceliiiins our youtli. — P oi*k. 

“ Mk. Si'kctatok, 

“ My fortune, quality, and person, are such as 
render me as conspicuous as any young woman in 
town. It is in my power to enjoy it in all its va- 
nities, but I have, from a very careful education, 
contracted a great aversion to the forward air and 
fashion which is practised in all public places and 
assemblies. I attribute this very much to the stylo 
and manner of our plays. I was last night at the 
Funeral^ where a confident lover in the play, speak- 
ing of his mistress, cries out — ‘ Oh that Ilarriet ! to 
fold these arras about the waist of that beauteous, 
struggling, and at last yielding fair!’ Such un 
image as this ought by no means to be presented to 
a chaste and regular audience, I expect your opi- 
nion of this seutenee, and recommend to your con- 
sideration, as a Spectator, the conduct of the stage 
at present with relation to chastity and modesty. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your constant reader and w^ll wisher.’* 

The complaint of this yoaug lady is so just, that 
the olfciice is gross enough to have displeased per- 
sons who cannot pretend to that delicacy and mo- 
desty, of which she is mistress. But there is a great 
deal to be said in behalf of an author. If the au- 
dience would but consider the diliiculty of keeping 
up a sprightly dialogue for five acts together, they 
would alh)W a writer, when ho wauls wit, aud can- 
not please any otherwise, to help it out with a little 
sinuttincHS. I will answer for the poets, that no 
one ever writ bawdry, for any other reason but 
deaith of invention. When the author canQot 
strike out of himself any more of that which he has 
superior to those who make up the bulk of his au- 
dience, his natural recourse is to that which he has 
in common with them; and a description which 
gratifies a sensual appetite will please, when the au- 
thor has nothing about him to delight a refined ima- 
gination. It is to such a poverty we must impute 
this and all other sentences in plays^ which are of 
this kind, and which are commonly tcrine4 luscious 
expressions*. 

* Be it said here, to the honour of the author of this paiwr, 
that he practisfd Uie Icksouh which ho taught, and did not re- 
ject good advice from what quarter soever it came. He pub 
Usbed this lady's letter, and approved her indignation. He 
aubinitted to her cen.'jure, condemned himself publicly, mid | 
correeutd the obnoximw jiHssage of his play, In a now edition j 
which was published m 1712 . ' 
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This expedient to supply the dehcicncies of wit 
has been used more or less by most of the authors 
who have succeeded on the stage ; though 1 know 
but one w ho has professedly writ a play upon the 
basis of the desire of multiplying our species, and 
that is the jxdile Sir Getn-ge Etheridge ; if 1 under- 
stand what the lady would he at, in the play called 
She 1] (lit Id ij She Could. Other po<;ts have here and 
there given an intimation that there is this design, 
under ail the disguises and atleetations which a lady 
may put on ; but no author, exc^ept this, has made 
sure work of it, and put the imaginations of the au- 
dience upon this one purpose from tlie beginning to 
end of the come<ly. It has always fared uccord- 
ingly; for whether it be that all who go to this 
piece would if they could, or that the innocents go 
to it, to guess only wliut she would if she could, the 
play has always been well received. 

It lifts a heavy empty sentence, when there is 
added to it a lascivious gesture of body; and when 
it is too low to he raised even by that, a tlat meaning 
is enlivened by making it a double one. W'^riters 
who want genius, ncvc'r fail of keeping this secret 
in reserve, to create a laugh or laise a i-lap. I, who 
know nothing of wonu^ti but from seeing plays, can 
give great guesses at fhe whole structure of the fair 
sex, by being innocently t)lacod in the pit, and in- 
sulted by the petticoats of their dancers; the advan- 
jiges of whose pretty per.sons arc a great help to a 
dull play. When a iK»et (tags in writing lusciously, 
a pretty girl can move laseivioi^ly, and have the 
same good conseipience for the author. Dull poets 
ill (liis case use their audiences as dull parasites do 
their patrons; when they cannot longer divert them 
with their wit or humour, they bait their cars with 
‘■omething which is agreeable to their temper, though 
below their uiidcrstaiidiug. Apicius cannot rewit 
being pleased, if y<m give him an account of a de- 
licious meal : or Clodius, if you describe a wanton 
beauty; though, at the same time, if you do not 
.awake those inclinations in them, no men are better 
judges of what is just and delicate in conversation. 
But, as I have before observed, it is easier to talk 
to the man than to the man of .sense. 

It is remarkable that the writers of least learning 
arc best skilled in the luscious way. The poetesse-s 
of the age have done wonders in this kind; and wc 
are obliged to the lady who writ Ibrahim*, for in- 
troducing a preparatory scene to the very action, 
w hen the emperor throws his handkerchief as a sig- 
nal for his mistress to followr him into the mo.''t re- 
tired part of the seraglio. It must be confessed his 
Turkish majesty went off with a good air, but nie- 
ihought wc made but a sad figure who w'aitcd with- 
out. This iugeuious gentlewoman, in this piece of 
bawdry, refined upon an author of the same sexf, 
who, in the Hortr, makes a country 'squire strip to 
bis Holland drawers. For Blunt is di.sappointcd, 
and the emperor is understood to go on to the qt- 
most. The pleasantry of stripping almost naked 
has been since practised (where indeed it should 
liave been begun) very successfully at Bartholomew 
fair. I 

It is not h) be here omitted, that in one of the 
above-mentioned hmialo com ositions, the Rover is 
. very fiequently sent on the same errand; as I take 
I it, above once every act. This is not wholly unna- 
tural; for, they say, the men autbow draw iheui- 

* Mrs. Mary Fix. 

1 Mrs. Behn. 

J The appoarauco of Lady Mary, a rope-dancer at Borlho- 
lemew fair, gave occasion to this proper aiiiinaU version. 


selves in their chief characters, and the women 
writers may be allowed the same liberty. 'I'hus, as 
the male wit gives his hero a great fortune, the fe- 
male gives her heroine a good galkntat the end of 
the play. But, indeed, there is hardly a play one 
can go to, but the hero or fine gentleman of it struts 
off upon the same account, and leaves us to con- 
sider W'hat good ofliee he has put us to, or to em- 
ploy ourselves as we please. To be plain, a man 
who frequents plays would have a very respectful 
notion of himself, were he to recollect how often he 
has been used as a pimp to ravishing tyrants, or 
successful rakes. M' hen the actors make their exit 
on this good occasion, .the ladies are sure to have an 
cxuinining glauce from the pit, to see how they rc- 
li.sh what passes ; and a few lewd fools are very 
ready to emj)loy their talents upon the composure oi 
freedom of their looks. Such incidents as these 
make some ladies wholly absent themselves from the 
playhouse ; and others never miss the first day of a 
play*, lest it should prove too luscious to admit their 
going with any countenance to it on the second. 

If men of wit, who think fit to write for the stage, 
instead of this pitiful way of giving delight, would 
turn their thoughts upon raising it from such good 
natural impulses as are in the audience, hut are 
choked up by vice and luxury, they would not only 

{)lease, but befriend us at the same time. If a man 
lad a mind to be new m his way of writing, might 
not he who is now represented as a fine gentleman 
though he betrays the honour and bed of his neigh- 
bour and friend, and lies with half the women in 
the play, and is at last rewarded with her of the 
best character in it 1 say, upon giving the comedy 
another cast, might not such a one divert the au- 
dieuce quite as well, if at the catastrophe he W’cre 
found out for a traitor, and met with contempt ac 
rordingly ? There is seldom a person devoted to 
above one darling vice at a time, so that there is 
room enough to catch at men’s hearts to their good 
and advantage, if the poets will attempt it with the 
honesty which becomes their characters. 

There is no man who loves his buttle or his mis- 
tress, in a manner so very abandoned, as not to be 
c.ipablc of relishing an agreeable character, that is 
no way a slave to either of these pursuits. A man 
that is temperate, generous, valiant, chaste, faithful, 
and honest, may, at the same time, have wit, humour, 
good-breeding, and gallantry. While ho exeris 
these latter qualities, twenty occasions might be in- 
vented to show he is master of the other noble vir- 
tues. Such characters would smite and repiove the 
heart of a man of sense, when he is given up to his 
pleasures. He would see he has been mistaken all 
this while, and be convinced that a sound eonstitu- 
lioii and an innocent mind are the true ingredients 
for becoming, and enjoying life. All men of true 
taste would ( all a man .of wit, who should turn his 
ambition this v'ay, a friend and benefactor to his 
country; but I am at a loss what name they would 
give him, who makes use of his capacity foi" con- 
trary purposes. — R. 


♦ On the first nijjht of U>c exhibition of a new play, virtuous 
women about this lime came to see it in masks, then worn by 
wunicit ol Ute town, as the cliaraeteri-siic murk of Uioir being 
prostitule.i. 
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No. 62.) MONDAY, APKIL 30, 17]]. 

Onines ut iccuni meritiB |>ro talibiw anno* 
et piUchra facial to prole ])urtiuten). 

ViRO. >f:n. 1. 7a 

To crown Uiy worth, nheiihall bo ever thine. 

And make tbcc falltcr of a beauteous line. 


An ingenious correspondent, like a sprightly wife, 
will always have the last word. I did not think my 
last letter to the delormetf fraternity would have oc- 
casioned any answer, csiiecially since I had promised 
them so sudden a visit: but as they think they can- 
not shew too great a veneration for my person, they 
have already sent me up an answer. As to the pro- 
posal of a marriage betw'ceii myself and the match- 
less Hecatissa, 1 have but one objection to it; which 
is, That all the society will expect to be acquainted 
with her; and who can be sure of keeping a woman’s 
heart long where she may have so much choice ? I 
am the more alarmed at this, because the lady seems 
particularly smitten with men of their make. 

I believe 1 shall set my hekrt ujionher; and think 
never the worse of my mistress for an epigram a 
smart fellow writ, as he thought, against her; it 
does but the more recommend her to mo. At the 
same time I cannot but discover that his malice is 
stolen from Martial ; 

Tacta places ; audita places ; si non vldcare. 

Tola places; ueutro, si videare, planus. 

Whilst in the dark on thy soft hand I hunf(. 

And heard the teinpUiig byreii in thy toia>iio. 

What flames, whut durts, what augutsli f endur'd ! 

But when the candle enter'd, I was cur'd, 

** Your letter to us we have received, as a signal 
mark of your favour and brotherly affection. We 
shall be heartily glad to sec your short face in Ox- 
ford; and since the wisdom of our legislature has 
been immortalized in your speculations, and our 
personal deformities in some sort by you recorded to 
all posterity, wc hold ourselves in gratitude bound to 
receive, with the highest respect, ail such persons as 
for their extraordinary merit you shall think fit, from 
time to time, to recommend unto the board. As for 
tlie Pictish damsel, we have an easy chair prepared 
at the upper end of the table : which we doubt not 
but she will grace with a very hideous aspect, and 
much better become the seat in the native and uu- 
ajOTected uneonielincss of her person, than with all 
the superficial airs of the pencil, which (as you have 
vary ingeniously observed) vanisli with a breatli, 
ana the most innocent adorer may deface the shrine 
with a salutation, and in the literal sense of our 
poets, snatch and imprint bis balmy kisses, and de- 
vour her melting lips. In short, the only faces of 
the Pictish kind that will endure the weather, must 
bo of' Dr. Carbuncle’s die; though his, in truth, has 
cost him a world the painting ; but then he boasts 
with Zeuxes, m teteruilatem pinyu ; and oft jocosely 
tells the fair ones, would they dcquire colours that 
would stand kissing, they must no longer paint, but 
drink for a complexion : a maxim that in this our 
age ]^as been pursued with no ill success; and has 
been as admirable in its effects, as the famous cos- 
metic mentioned in the Postman, and invented by 
the renowned British Hippocrates of the pestle and 
mortar; making the party, after a due course, rosy, 
hale, aud airy ; and the best and most approved re- 
ceipt now extant, for the fever of the spirits. But 
to return to our female candidate, who, 1 understand, 
is returned to herself, aud will no longer hang out 
false colours ; as she is the first of her sex that has 
done us so great an honour, she will certainly in a 
very short time, both in prose and verse, he a ladv 
of the most celebrated deformity now living, anl 


meet with many admirers here as frightftil as her- 
self. But being u long-heaucd gentlewoman, I am 
apt to i/nnginc she has some farther design than you 
have yet penetiated ; and perhaps has more iiiiiid to 
I the Spectator than any of his fraternity, as the per- 
son of all the world she could like for a paramour. 
And if so, really I cannot hut applaud her choice, 
and should be glad, if it might lie in my power, to 
efiect an amicable aecommodalion betwixt two faces 
of such different extremes, as tlio only possible ex- 
pedient to mend the breed, and rectify tlie physiog- 
nomy of the family on botli sides. And again, as 
she is a lady of a very fluent elocution, you need 
not fear that your child w'ill bo born dumb, which 
otherwise you might liavc some reason to be appre- 
hensive of. To be plain with you, I can see nothing 
shocking in it; for though she has not a face like a 
john-apple, yet as a late friend of mine?, who at 
sixty-five ventured on a lass of fifteen, very fre- 
quently in the remaining five years of his life gave 
me to understand, that as old as he then seemed, 
when they were first married he and his spouse could 
make hut fourscore ; so may Madam Hecatissa very 
justly allege hereafter, that as long-visaged as she 
may then be thought, upon their wedding-day Mr. 
Spectator and she had but half an ell of face be- 
twixt them ; and this my worthy predecessor, Mr. 
Serjeant (3hin, always maintained to be no m<»ro 
than the true oval proportion between man and wife. 
But as this may be a new thing to you, who have j 
hitherto had no >1 lectations from women, I shall j 
allow you what time you think fit to consider on it ; | 
not without some hope of seeing at last your thoughts 
hereiiiion subjoined to mine, aud which is an honour I 
much desired by, 

“ Sir, your assured friend, | 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ H ijgh Goblin, Prasa'^ j 
The following letter has not much in it, hut, as it 
is written in my own praise, 1 cannot from my heart 
suppress it. 

“ SiH, 

“ You proposed, in your Spectatorof last Tuesday, 
Mr. Hobbs’s hypothesis for solving that very odd 
plienoinenon of laughter. You have made the hy- 
pothesis valuable by espousing it yourself ; for h^ 
itcoiitinued Mr. Hobbs’s, nobody would have mindpd 
it. Now here this perplexed case arises. A certain 
company laughed very lieartily upon the reading of 
that very paper of yours ; and the truth on it is, he 
must he a man of m(»re than ordinary coiistamy 
that could stand out against so much comedy, and 
not do as we did. Now there arc few men. in toe 
world so far lost to all good sense, as to look upon 
you to he a man in a state of folly ‘ inferior to him- 
self.’ — Pray then how do you justify your hypothe- 
sis of laughter ? 

“ Your most humble, Q. H. 

** Thursday, the 26th of the month of fools.” 

“ Silt, 

* In answer to your letter, I must desire you to re- 
collect yourself; and you will find, that when you 
did me the honour to he so merry over my paper, you 
laughed at the idiot, the German courtier, the gaper, 
the merry-andrew, the haberdasher, the biter, the 
butt, and not at 

• “ Your humble servant, 

R ** THii SfRcrATOfl.” 
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My correspondents grow so numerous, that 1 can- 
not avoid frequently inserting their applications to 
iiie. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am glad I can inform you, that your endea- 
vours to adorn that sox, which is the fairest part of 
tlie visible creation, arc well received, and like to 
prove not unsuccessful. The triumph of Daphne 
over her sister Lmtitia has been the subject of con- 
versation at several tea-tables where I was present ; 
and I have observed the fair circle not a little 
pleased to ftnd you considering them as reasonable 
creatures, and endeavouring to banish that Maho- 
metau custom, which had too much prevailed even 
in this island, of treating women as if they had no 
souls. I must do them the justice to say, that there 
seems to be nothing wanting to the finishing of these 
lovely pieces of human nature, besides the turning 
and applying their ambition properly, and the keep- 1 
ing them up to a sense of what is tlieir true merit. 
Epictetus, tliat plain honest philosopher, as little as 
be had of gallantry, appears to have understood 
them as well as the polite St. Evremont, and has 
hit this point very luckily. ‘ When young women,’ 
says ho, ‘arrive at a certain age, they hear them- 
selves called Mistresses, and are made to believe 
that their only business is to please the men ; they 
immediately begin to dress, and to place all their 
hopes in the adorning of their persons; it is there- 
fore,* continues he, ‘ worth the while to endeavour 
by all means to make them sensible that the boiic^ 

• paid to them is only upon account of their conducting 
I themselves with virtue, modesty, and discretion.’ 
i “ Now to pursue the matter yet farther, and to ren- 
I der your cares for the improvement of the fair ones 
I more effectual, 1 would propose a new method like 
those applications which are said to couvey their vir- 
tue by sympathy; and that is, that in order to embellish 
the mistress, you should give anew education to the 
lover, and teach the men not to be any longer daz- 
z4;d by false charms and unreal beauty, 1 canimt 
hut think that if our se.x knew always how to place 
tlieir esteem justly, the other would not be so 
often wanting to thcmaclves in deserving it. For 
as the being enamoured with a woman of sense and 
virtue is an improvement to a man’s uudcrstandiiig 
and morals, and the passion is ennobled by the ob- 
ject which inspires it; so on the other side, the ap- 
pearing amiable to a man of a wise and elegant 
mind, carries in itself no small degree of merit and 
accomplishment. I conclude, therefore, that one 
way to make the women yet more agreeable is, to 
make the men more virtuoifl^ 

“ I am. Sir, your most humble servant^ 

“ R. B.’* 

“ Sir, April 26th. 

** Yours of Saturday last I read, not without some 
resentment ; hut I will suppose when you say you 
expect an inundation of ribands and brocades, and 
to see many new vanities which the women will fall 
mto upon a peace with France, that you intend only 
I the unthinking part of our sex : and wb|it methods 
can reduce them to reason is hard to imagine. 

“ But, Sir, there are others yet, that your instruc- 
tions might be of great use to, who, after their best 
hudeavours, are sometimes at a loss to acquit them- 


selves to a censorious world. I am far from thinking 
you can altogether disapprove of conversation between 
ladies and gentlemen, regulated by tlir rules of ho- 
nour and prudence; and have thought it an obser- 
vation not ill-made, that whore that was wholly de- 
nied, the women lost their wit, and the men their 
good manners. It is sure from those improper li- i 
herties you mentione 1, thata sort of undistiuguishing 
people shall banish from their drawing-rooms the 
best-bred men in the world, and condemn (hose that 
do not. Your stating this point might, 1 think, he 
of good use, as well as much oblige, 

“ Sir, your admirer and most humble servant, 

“ Anna Bella.” 

No answer to this, till Anna Bella sends a de- 
scription of those she calls the best-bred men iu the 
world. 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a gentleman who for many years last past 
have been well known, to be truly splenetic, and 
that my spleen arises from having contracted so 
great a delicacy, by reading the best authors and 
keeping the most refined company, that I cannot 
bear the least impropriety of language, or rusticity 
of behaviour. Now, Sir, I have ever looked upon 
this a.s a wise distemper; hut by late observations 
find, that every heavy wretch who has nothing to 
say, excuses his dulncss by complaining of the 
spleen. Nay, I saw the other day, two fellows in a 
tavern kitchen sot up for it, call for a pint and pipes, 
and only by guzzling liquors to each other’s health, 
and wasting smoke in each other’s face, pretend to 
throw otf the spleen. 1 appeal to you whether these 
di.shonuurs are to he done to the distemper of the 
great and the polite. I beseech you, Sir, to inform 
these fellows that they have not the spleen because 
they cannot talk without the help of a glass at their 
mouths,' or convey their meaning to each other with- 
out the interposition of clouds. If you will not do 
this with all speed, 1 assure you, for my pait, I will 
wholly quit the disease, and for the future he merry 
with the vulgar. 1 am, Sir, your humble servant.” 

“ Sir, 

“ This is to let you understand that I am a re- 
formed Starer, and conceived a detestation for that 
practice from what you have writ upon the subject, 
llut as you have been very severe upon the behaviour 
ofus men at divine service, I hope you will not be so ap- 
parently partial to the women as to let them go w holly 
unobserved. If they do every thing that is possible to 
attract our eyes, arc we more culpable than they for 
looking at them ? I happened last Sunday to be shut 
into a pew, which was full of young ladies, iu (ho 
bloom of youth and beauty. When the service began, 

I hud notroomtokneelattho confession, but as I stood 
kept my eyes from wandering as well as I was able, 
till one of the young ladies, who is a Peeper, resolved 
to bring down my looks, and fi.x my devotion on her- 
self. You arc to know, Sir, that a Peeper works 
with her hands, eyes, and fan ; one of which is c^in- 
tinually in motion, while she thinks she is not 
actually tho admiration of some ogler or starer in 
the congregation. As I stood utterly at a loss how* 
to behave myself, surrounded as I was, this Peeper 
so placed herself as to he kneeling just before me. 

She displayed the most beautiful bosom imaginable, 
which heaved and fell with some fervour, while a 
delicate and well-shaped arm held a fan over her face. 

It was not in nature to command one’s eyes from this 
object I could not avoid taking notice also of her 
fan, which had on it various figures very improper to 
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behold on that occasion. There lay in the bo«ly of 
the piece a Venus, (under a purple canopy furled 
with curious wreaths of drapery,) half naked, attend- 
ed with a train of Cupids, who were husied in fan- 
ning her as she slept. Uehind her was drawn a 
satyr peeping over the silken fence, and thicatcning 
to break through it. 1 frequently offered to turn 
my sight anotlier way, but was still detained by the 
fascination of the Peeper’s eyes, who had long prac- 
tised a skill in them to recai the parting glances of 
her beholders. You see my complaint, and 1 hope 
you will take these mischievous people, the Peepers, 
iuto your consideration. I doubt not hut you will 
tliiuk a Peeper as much more pernicious than a 
ytarer, as an ambuscade is more to be feared than 
an open assault. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient servant.’* 
This Peeper using both fan and eyes, to be consi- 
dered as a Piet, ami proceed accordingly. 

“ King Latinos to the Stectatou, Greeting, 
“ Though some may think we descend from our 
imperial dignity in holding correspondence with a 
priv.Tte literjuo, yet as we have great respect to all 
good intentions for our service, we do not esteem it 
beneatii us to return you our royal thanks for what 
you published in our behalf, while under confinement 
in the enchanted castle of the Savoy, and for your 
mention of a subsidy for a prince in misfortune. 
This your timely zeal has inclined the hearts of 
divers to he aiding unto u.s, if we could propose the 
means. We have taken their good* will into consi- 
deration, and have contrived a method which will be 
easy to those who shall give the aid, and not unac- 
ceptable to us who receive it. A concert of music 
shall ho prepared at Haberdasher’s hull, for Wed- 
nesday tbe second of May, and we will honour the 
said entertainment with our own presence, where 
each person shall be assessed but at two shillings and 
sixpence. What we expect from you is, that you 
publish these our royal intentions, with injunction 
that they be read at all tea-tables within the cities of 
London and Westminster ; and so we bid you hearti- 
ly farewell. ^“Latinl’.s, 

“ King of the VcUcians. 

“Given at our court in Vinegar-yard, Story the 
ihini from the earth, April 28, 1711.” 

R. 
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Strenua nos exercet iuertla. — Hor. I. Ej>, xi. 28. 

Laborious idleness our powers employs. 

The following letter being the first that I have re- 
ceived from the learned university of Cambridge, I 
could not but do myself the honour of publishing it. 
It gives an account of a new sect of philosophers 
wnich has arose in that famous residence of learn- 
ing ; and is, perhaps, the only sect this ago is likely 
to produce. 

• “ Mk. Spectator, Cambridge, April 26. j 

** Believing you to bo a universal encourager of li- 
beral arts and sciences, and glad of any infomiation 
from the learned world, I thought an account of a 
sect of philosophers very frequent among us, but not 
taken notice of, as far as I can remember, by any 
writers, either ancient or modern, would not be un- 
acceptable to you. The philo 80 ]>hcr 8 of this sect are, 
in the language of our university, called loungers. 
I am of opinion that, as in many other things, so 
likewise in this, the ancients have hecn defective, 
viz., in mentioning no philosophers of this sort. 


Some indeed will affirm that they are a kind of Peri- 
patetics, because we see thorn continually walking 
about. Rut I wrmld have these gentlemen consider, 
that though the ancient Peripatetics walked much, 
yet they wrote much also ; witness to the .sorrow of 
this sect, Aristotle and others : whereas it is noto- 
rious that most of our professors never lay out a far- 
thing either in pen, ink, or paper. Others are for 
deriving them from Diogenes, because several of the 
leading men of the sect have a great deal of cynical 
humour in them, and delight much iu sunshine. 
But then, again, Diogenes was content to have his 
constant habitation in a narrow tub, whilst our phi- 
losophers are §o far from being of his opinion, that 
it is death to tlicm to be confined within the limits 
of a good handsome convenient chamber but for lialf 
an hour. Others there are, w ho from the (dearness 
of their beads deduce the pedigree of loungers from 
that great man (I think it was cither Plato or So- 
crates) who, after all his study and learning, pro- 
fessed, that all he then knew was, that he knew 
noUiing. You easily see this is but a shallow argu- 
ment, and may be soon confuted. 

“ 1 have with great pains and industry made my 
observations from time to time upon tln^se ,sage.s ; 
and having now all materials ready, am compiling a 
treatise, wherein I shall set forth the rise and pro- 
gress of this famous sect, together with their maxims, 
austerities, manner of living, &c. Having prevailed 
with a friend who designs shortly to puhlibh a new 
edition of Diogenes Laertius, to add this treatise of 
mine by way of supplement, I shall now, to let the 
world see what may be expected from me (first beg- 
ging Mr. Spectator’s leave that the world may see 
it,) briefiy touch upon some of my chief observation.'!, 
and then subscribe my. self your humble servant. In 

t h first place I shall give you two or three of their 
axims : the fundamental one, upon which their 
whole system is built, is tliis, viz. ‘ Tliat Tnmr being 
an implacable enemy to, and destroyer of, all things, 
ought to be paid in his own coin, and he destroyed 
and muidcred without mercy, by all the ways that 
can ho invented.* Another favourite saying of theirs 
is, ‘ That business was de.signed only for kna\e.s, 
and study for blockheads.’ A third seemed to he a 
ludicrous one, but has a great effect U}>on their lives; 
and is tliis, ‘ That the devil is at home.* Now for 
their inauucr of living : and here I shall have a 
large field to expatiate in ; but I shall reserve parti- 
culars for my intended discourse, and now only men- 
tion one or two of their principal exercises. The 
elder proficients employ tlicmselves iu inspecting 
mores homhium mullorumy in getting acquainted witn 
all the signs and windows in the town. Some arc 
arrived ut so great knowledge, that they can tell 
every time any butcher kills a calf, every time any 
old woman’s cat is in the straw, and a thousand 
other matters as important. One amuent philoso- 
pher contemplates twe^^r three hours every day over 
a sun-dial ! and is true to the dial, 

- As Iho dial to Iho sun, 

Altiioiifjh it he not .<<110110 upon. 

Our younger students arc content to carry their spe- 
culations as yet no farther than bowling-greens, bil- 
liard-tahloB, and such-like places. This may serve 
for a sketch of my design ; in which I hope I shall 
have your encouragement. 

^ “I am. Sir, yours.” 

I must be so just as to (.ihscrve, I have formerly 
seen of this sect at our other university ; though not 
distinguished by the ajipellalion which the learned 
historian my correspondent reports they bear at 
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Cambridge, They vrere ever looked upon as a 
people that impaired themselves more by tneir stric t 
application to the rules of their order, than any other 
students whatever. Others seldom hurt thcmaolves 
any farther than to gain weak eyes, and sometimes 
head-aches; but these philosophers are seized all 
over with a general inability, indolence, and weari- 
ness, and a ceituii7 impatience ol‘ the place they arc 
in, with a heaviness in removing to another. 

The loungers arc satisfied with being merely part 
of the number of mankind, without distinguishing 
themselves from amongst them. They may he said 
rather to suffer their time to pass than to spend it, 
without regard to the past, or prospect of the future. 
All they know of life is only the present instant, and 
do not taste even tliat. When one of this order 
happens to be a man of fortune, the expense of his 
time is transferred to his coach and horses, and his 
life is to he measured by their motion, not his own 
enjoyments or sufferings. The chief entertainment 
one of these philosophers can possibly propose to 
himself, is to get a relish of dress. This, melhinks, 
might diversify the person he is weary of (his own 
dear self) to himself. I have known these two 
amusements make one of those philosophers make a 
very tolerable figure in the world; with variety of 
dresses in public ass'-mblies in town, and (piick mo- 
tion of his horses out of it, now to Hath, now to 
Tunbridge, then to Newmarkef, and then to London, 
he has in process of time brought it to pass, that his 
couch and his horses have been inentionetl in all 
those places. When the loungers leave an academic 
life, and, instead of this more elegant way of appear- 
ing in the polite world, retire to the seats of their 
ancestors, they usually join in a pack of dogs, and 
employ their days in defending their poultry from 
foxes. I do not know any other method, that af^ 
of this order has ever taken to make a noise in the 
world ; hut 1 shall inquire into such about this town 
us have arrived at the dignity of htong loungers hy 
tiie force of natural parts, without having ever seen 
a university; and send my correspondent, for the 
embellishment of his hook, the names and history of 
those who pass their lives without any incidents at 
all ; and how they shift coffee-houses and chocolate- 
houses from hour to hour, to get over the iniupporU 
able labour of doing nothing. — R. 
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Inlus ot in jecorewgro 

Nwcuntur Domini Fxm. Satv. 129. 

Our pajislons play the tyrant* in our breasts 

Most of the trades, professions, and ways of living 
among mankind, take their original eillier from the 
love of pleasure, or the fear of want. The former, 
when it becomes ton violent, degenerates into luxury, 
and the latter into avarice. As these two principles 
of action draw different ways, Persius has given us 
a very humorous account of a young fellow who 
was roused out of his hod in order to he sent upon a 
long voyage hy Avarice, and afterward over-per- 
suaded and kept at homo by Luxury. I shall set 
down the pleadings of these two imaginary persons 
RA they are in the original, with Mr. Dryden’s trans- 
lation of them : 

Mane, piger, sterti* ; surge, inqult ArnriOa, 

Surge Sogaa : instat : nurge, iuqiiit. Non qiico. Surge. 
Kt quid again ? Hogitiis ? sapenla.i advelie ptuUo, 
Castoreum, stuppiis, hobenuni, thus, luhrica Coa. 
a olle recens primus piper O'Sitiente canielo. 

' trie aliquid ; jura. Sed Jupiter audict. Ehc u * 


Barn, rngustatum di^itn teri^hran* s! iii \’n' 

('ontentiis porapos. si vivore cum Jove londm. 

Jam punris pellem succiuetus et mnophoi um aptaa 
Ocyus ad navoni. Nil obslat quin Irabe vusla 
iEgiPum rapias, nisi solera I.uxuria ante 
Sediictmii nmneat; quo dcimln, insane, mis ? Quo? 
Quid tibi vis? Calitlo sub pectore nmscula biUs 
Inluniuit, qumn non extiuxerit urna cicutic ? 

^I’liu’ mare traiiHilias? 'I'ibi torta eannabc fulio 
('(nua sit in trajisiro? Vcicntanumquo ndudlum 
Kxlialct vapida la'sum pice scssilis obba ? 

Quid petis ? IJUnumiiil, quos liic (luincuncc modeslo 
Nutricias, pergant avidos shdare deunccs ? 

Iiulidp*' ,;ciuo : earpuums dulcia; nostrum cst 
Quod vivis; cinis, et inanvs, ct fabula lies. 

Vive memnr lethi ; fugit bora. Hoc tjuod loquor, iiidc cst. 
En <|uid ugis ? Duplici in diversum nciuduris lunne ; 
Huncemu. an huuc sequens ? — Sat. v. 132.* 

Whnlber alone, or in thy harlot’s lap, 

When thou vvouldst take a la/y morning's nap; 

Up, up, says Avarice itfhcu snor'at again, 

Strelchcst lliy limbs and yawn'st, hut all in vain. 

The rugped tyrant no denial takes ; 

At his commaiid th' unwiiimg sluggard wakes. 

What must I do? he (aicn; What? says liis lord. 

Why ris.', make ready, ^d go straight aho ml : 

With ftsh, from Euxlne%‘as, thy vessel freight; 
h'lax, casior, (^jun wines, the preiaous weight 
<>l‘ pepper, and Sahean incense, lako 
Wall thy own hands, from the tir'd camel's back, 

And with post-haste thy nmniiig markets make. 

Be sure to turn the penny : lie and swear, 

"i is vviioiesomc sin ; Iml Jove, thou say st, will bear. 
Swear, fool, or starve, for Hit* dilemma’s even ; 

A tradesman thou ' and hope to go to lu-av'n ? 

Uf'solv’d for sea, the slaves tliy baggage pack, 

Each saddled with his tmrden on las havk : 

Nothing rviards ihy voyage now, but lie, 

’I ti-il soft volup’uuus prince, call'd Luxury ; 

And ho may ask this civil question ; Friend, ‘ 

W hat <losl thou make a-shipboard ? to whivtend? 

An thou of Helhlem’s noble college free '? 

Stark, staring mad. that ibou wouldst tempt the .sea? 
Cubb'd in a caliin, on a nuutrass laiii. 

On a brown (ieorge, with lousy swobbers fed ; 

Dead wine that stinks of the Borachm, sup 
From a foul jack oi greasy ma)de cup? 

Say, wouldst thou bear all this, to raise thy store 
From six i' th' humlred to six hundred more ? 

Indulge, and to thy genius freely give ; 

For, Hot to live .il eu'^e, iioi to live. 

Death stalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does .some loose remnanl of thy life devour, 

Live, while thou liv’sl; for death will make us all 
A iiuine, a nothing but an old wife’ tale. 

Sjicak: wilt thou .\varicc or rietisuie choose 
To b« thy lord ? Take one, and one refuse. 

When a froveriimctit flourishes iu (•oiiquests, and 
is secure from foreign uttaeks, it nntuially falls into 
all the pleasures of luxury; ami an tliese picasurcs 
are very expensive, they put those wito arc add.cted 
to them upon raising fresh supplies of mom y liy 
all the methods of rapaciousness and corruption : so 
that avarice and luxury very often hecouie one com- 
plicated principle of action, in those whose hearts arc 
wholly set upon ease, magnificence, and pleasure. 
The most elegant and correct of all the Latin his. 
torians observes, that in ids time, when the most 
formidable states in the world were subdued by the 
Romans, the republic sank into those two vice.s of 
a quite different nature, luxury and avarice :t and 
accordingly describes Catiline a.s one who coveted 
the wealth of other men, at the same time that-*lie 
squandered away his own. This ohservatiou on the ' 
commonwealth, when it was in its heiglit of power 
and riches, holds good of all govermnenls that are 
settled iu a state of ease and prosperity. At such 
times men naturally endeavour to outshine one ano- 
ther in pomp and splendour, and having no fears 
to alarm them from abroad, indulge themselves in j 


• Seo BoiU'f u, .-ial. lii. who h;ia imitated ibiij very 

t Alicni apDetcu.';, rui pr; fi.su-- 
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the enjoyment of all the pleasures they can get into 
their possession ; which naturally produces avarice, 
and an immoderate pursuit after wealth and riches. 

As I was humouring myself in the speculation of 
these two great principles of action, I could not for- 
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Felices enrore suo—— • Lvcak, i. 454. 

Happy in their mistake. 

Thk Americans believe that all creatures have 


bear throwing my thoughts into a little kind of alle- souls, not only men and women, but brutes, vege- I 
gory or fable, with which I shall here present my tables, nay, even the most inanimate things, as stocks 
reader. and stones. They believe the same of all the works 

There were two very^ powerful tyrants engaged of art, as of knives, boats, looking-glasses ; and 
in a perpetual war against each other; the name that as any of these things perish, their souls go into 
of the first was Luxury, and of the second Avarice, another world, which is inhabited by the ghosts of I 
The aim of each of tjieni was no less than uuiver- men and women. For this reason they always place I 
sal monarchy over the hearts of mankind. Lux- by the corpse of their dead friend a bow and arrows, ! 
ury had many generals under him, who did him that he may make use of the souls of them in the j 
great service, as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, aud Fa- other world, as he did of their wooden bodies in this, 
shion. Avarice was likewise very strong in his How absurd soever such an opinion as this may ap- 
otllcers, being faithfully serlfed by Hunger, Indus- pear, our European philosophers have maintained 
try. Care, and Watchfulness: ho had likewise a several notions altogether as improbable. Some of 
privy-counsellor who was always at his elbow, and Plato’s followers in particular, when they talk of th (3 
whispering something of other in his ear : the name world of ideas, entertain us with substances and 
of tliis privy-counsellor wife Poverty. As Avarice beings no less extravagant and chimerical. Many 
conducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, his Aristotelians have likewise spoken as unintelligibly 
antagonist was entirely guided by the dictates and of their .substantial forms. I shall only instance 
advice of Plenty, who was his first counsellor and Albertus Magnus, who, in his dissertation upon tbo 
minister of state, that concerted all his measures loadstone, observing that fire will destroy its mag- 
for him, and never departed out of his sight. While nctic virtues, tells us that he took particular noti( o 
these two great rivals were thus contending for cm- of one as it lay glowing amidst a heap of burning 
pire, their conquests were very various : — Luxury coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to 
got possession of one heart, and Avarice of another, arise from it, which he believed might be the substan- 
The father of a family would often range himself tial form,' that is, in our West Indian phrase, the 
under the banners of Avarice, and the son under soul of the loadstone. 

those of Luxury. The wife and husband would There is a tradition among the Americans, that , 
often declare themselves on the two different j)ar- one of their countrymen descended in a vision to ' 
ties ; nay, the same person would very often side the great ic])Ository of souls, or, as we call it here, j 
with one in his youth, and revolt to the other iu his to the other world : and that upon his return he gave 
old age. Indeed the wise men of the world stood his friends a distinct account of every thing he saw 
neuter; but, alas! their numbers were not coiisi- Phong ,hosc regions of the dead. A friend of mine, 
derable. At length, when these two potentates had whom I have formerly mentioned, prevailed upon 
wearied thcm.selves w’ith waging war upon one ano- one of the iriterprctervS of the Indian kings, to in- 
ther, they agreed upon an interview, at which none quire of them, if possible, what tradition they have 
of their counsellors were to be present. It is said among them of this matter : which, as well as he 
that Luxury began the parley, and after having re- could learn by those many questions which he asked 
presented the endless state of war in which they them at several times, was in substance as follows: 
were engaged, told his enemy, with a frankness of The visionary, whose name was Marraton, after 
heart which is natural to him, that he believed they having travelled for a long -ipacc under a hollow 
two should be very good friends, were it not for the mountain, arrived at length on the confines of this 
instigations of Poverty, that pernicious counsellor, world of spirits, but could not enter it by reason of 
who made an ill use of his ear, and filled him with a thick forest made up of hushes, brambles, and 
groundless apprehensions and prejudices. To this pointed thorns, so perplexed and interwoven with 
Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the one another, that it was impossible to fiud a passage 
first minister of his antagonist) to be a much more through it. Whilst he was looking about fur some 
destructive counsellor than Poverty, for that he wixs track or pathway that might be worn in any part of 

i perpetually suggesting pleasures, banishing all the it, he saw a huge lion couched under the side of it, 

necessary cautions against want, and consequently who kept his eye uj)on him in the same posture us 

undermining those principles on which the govern- when he watches for his prey. The Indian imme- 

ment of Avarice was founded. At last, in order to diately started back, whilst the lion rose with a 
au accommodation, they agreed upon this prclimi- spring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly dns- 
nury ; that each of thorn should immediately dis- titutc of all other W'capons, he stooped down to take 
miss his privy-couuscllor. When things were thus a huge stone in his hand; but to his infinite surprise 
fa^ adjusted towards a peace, all other differences grasped nothing, and found the supposed stone to I>e 
were soon accommodated, insomuch that for the only the apparition of one. If ho wai disappointed 
future they resolved to live as good friends and con- on this side, he was as much pleased on the other, 
federates, and to share between them whatever con- when he found the lion, which had seized on his left 
quests were made on either side. For this reason shoulder, had no power to Kurt him, and was only 
we now find Luxury and Avarice taking po-ssessiun the ghost of that ravenous creature which it appeared 
of the same heart, and dividing the same person be- to be. Ho no sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, 
tween them. To which I shall only add, that since but ho marched up to the wood, and after having 
the discarding of the counsellors above mentiouod, surveyed ii^ for some time, endeavoured to press into 
Avarice 6uppli(;8 Luxury in the room of Plenty, as one part of it that was a little thinner than the rest; 

Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. when again, to his great surprise, he found the bushes 

U. made no resistance, but that ho walked through 

briars and brambles with the same ease as through 
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the open air ; and in short, that the whole wood was 
nothing else but a wood of shades. He immediately 
concliKied, that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes 
was designed as a kind of fence or quickset hedge to 
the ghosts it enclosed ; and that probably their soft 
substances might be torn by these subtle points and 
prickles, which were too weak to make any impres- 
sions on flesh and blood*. With this thought, he re- 
solved to travel through this intricate wood; when 
by degrees ho felt a gale of perfumes breathing upon 
him, tnat grew stronger and sweeter in proportion 
as he advanced. He had not proceeded much farther, 
when he observed the thorns and briers to end, and 
give place to a thousand beautiful green trees covered 
with blossoms of the finest scents and colours, that 
formed a wilderness of sweets, and were a kind of 
lining to those ragged scenes which ho had before 
passed through. As he was coming out of this de- 
lightful part of the wood, and entering upon the 
plains it enclosed, he saw several horsemen rushing 
by him, and a little while after heard the cry of a 
pack of dogs. He had not listened long before he 
j saw the apparition of a milk-white steed, with a 
I young man on the back of it, advancing upon full 
! stretch after the souls of about a hundred beagles, 
that were hunting down the ghost of a hare, which 
I ran away before them with an unspeakable swiftness. 

, As the man on the milk-white steed came by him, 
he looked upon him very attentively, and found him 
to be the young prince Nicharagua, who died about 
half a year before, and, by reason of his great vir- 
tues, was at that time lamented over all the Vv'esteru 
parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood, but he was 
entertained with such a landscape of flowery plains, 


green meadows, running streams, sunny hills, an»veral molten seas of gold, in which were plunged 

. 1 A - 1 I - * the souls of barbarous Europeans, who put to the 

sword so many thousands of poor Indians for the 
sake of that precious metal. But h^ing already 
touched upon the chief points of this Addition, and 
e.xcocdcd the measure of my paper, I shall not give 
any further account of it. — C. 


shady vales, as were not to be represented by his 
own expressions, nor, as he said, by the conceptions 
of others. This happy region was peopled with in- 
numerable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves 
to exercises and diversions, according as their fan 
cios led them. Some of them were tossing the figure 
of a quoit ; others were pitching the shadow of a 
1 bar; others were breaking the apparition of a horse; 
and multitudes employing themseives upon ingenious 
I handicrafts with the souls of departed utensils, for 
I that is the name which in the Indian language they 
give their tools when they are burnt or broken. As 
ho travelled through this delightful scene, he wa.s 
very often tempted to pluck the flowers that rose 
I every where alxnit him in the greatest variety and 
profu.siou, having never seen several of them in his 
I own country ; but he quickly found, that though 
! they were the objects of his sight, they were not 
I liable to his touch. He at length came to the side 
of a great river, and being a good fisherman him- 
8olf, stood upon the banks of it some time to look 
upon an angler that had taken a great many shapes 
of fishes, which lay flouncing up and down by him. 

I should ha^ told my reader, that this ludian had 
been formerly married to one of the greatest beau- 
ties of^is country, by whom he had several children. 
This couple were so famous for their love and con- 
stancy to one another, that the Indians to tliis day, 
when they give a married man joy of his wife, wish 
they may live together like Marraton and Yaratilda. 
Marraton had not stood long by the flsherriian when 
ho saw the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had 
tor some time fixed her eye upon him, before he dis- 
covered her. Her arms were stretched out towards 
Utt, Hoods of tears ran down her eyes : her looks., 
hands, h^r voice, called him over to her ; and 


at the same time seemed Id tell him that the river 
was impassable. Who can describe the passion 
made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, 
that rose in the Indian upon the sight of his dear 
Yaratilda? He could express it by nothing but his 
tears, which ran like a river down his cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He had not stood in this posture 
long, before he plunged into the stream that lay be- 
fore him ; and finding it to be nothing but the 
phantom of a river, stalked on the bottom of it till 
he arose on the other side. At his approach Yara- 
tilda flew into his arms, whilst Marraton wished 
lihnself disencumbered of that body which kept her 
from his embraces. After many questions and en- 
dearments on both sides, she conducted him to a 
bower which she had dressed with all the ornaments 
that could be met with in those blooming region.s. 
She had made it gay beyond imagination, and was 
every day adding something new to it. As Marra- 
tou stood astonished a|f the unspeakable beauty of 
her habitation, and ravished with the fragraiicy that 
came from every part of it, Yaratilda told him that 
she was preparing this bower for his reception, as 
well knowing that his piety to his God, and his 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring 
him to that happy place whenever his life should be 
at an end. She then brought two of her children to 
him, who died some years before, and resided with 
her in the same dcligntful bower; advising him to 
breed up those others which were still with him in 
such a manner, that they might hereatter all of them 
meet together in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us farther, that he had after- 
ward a sight of those dismal habitations which are 
the portion of ill men after death ; and mentions se- 
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Quern pra'starc potc.st mulier guloata pudorcra, 

Qua; fugit a sexu? Juv. Sal. vi, 251. 

Whal sense of shame in woman's breast can lie, 
Inur'd to arms, and her own sex to fly ? 

When the wife of Hector, in Homer’s Iliad, dis- 
courses with her husband about the battle in which 
he was going to engage, the hero, desiring her to 
leave the matter to his care, bids her go to her 
maids, and mind her spinning: by which the poet 
intimates, that men and women ought to busy 
themselves iu their proper spheres, and on such 
matters only as are suitable to their rc.spective se.x. 

I am at this time acquainted with a young gen- 
tleman, who has passed a great part of his life in 
the nursery, and upon occasion can make a caucTle 
or a sack-posset better than any man in England. 
He is likewise a wonderful critic in cambric and 
muslins, and he will talk an hour together upon a 
sweot-meut. He entertains his mother every night 
with observations that ho makes both in town and 
and court ; as what lady shews the nicest fancy in 
her dross ; what man of quality wears tlm fairest 
wig ; who has the finest linen, who the |)fettiest 
snuff-box*; with many other the like curious n?- 
marks, that may be made in good company. 

On iho other hand, I have very frequently tht< 
opportunity of seeing a rural Andromache, wbu 
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camo up to town last wiAer, and ib ono of the great- but a wouiau is too sincere U» mitigate the fury of 
est fox-hunters in the country. She talks of hounds her principles witli temper and discretion, and to 
and horses, and niakes^ nothing of leaping over a act with that caution and reservedness W'hich ) 
six-bar gate. If a man tolls her a waggish story, are requisite in cjur sex. When this unnatural zeal j 
slie gives him a push with her hand in jest, and gets into them, it throws them into ten thousand ' 
calls him an imj)udent dog; and if her servant deg- heats and extravagancies; their generous souls set j 
lefts his business, threatens to kick him out of the no bounds to their love or to their hatred; and j 
house. I have heard her in her wrath call a sub- whether a whig or a tory, a lap-dog or a gallant, an 
stantial tradesman a lousy cur; and remember one opera or a puppet-show, be the object of it, the 
day, when she could not think of ilie luuae of a passion, while it reigus, engrosses the whole 
person, she described him in a large company of woman. 

men and ladies by the fellow with the broad 1 remember, when Dr. Titus Oates* was in all 
shoulders. his glory, 1 accompanied my friend Will Iloney- 

If those speeches and actions, which in their own comb in a visit to a lady of his acquaintance. We 
nature are indilfeivnt, appear ridiculous when they were no sooner sat down, but upon casting my eyes 
proceed from a wrong sex, the faults and imperfec- about the room, I found in almost every corner of 
tions of ono sex transplanted into another appear it a print that represented the doctor in all uiagiii- 
black and monstrous. As for the men, I shall not tudes and dimensions. A little after, as the lady 
in this paper any further concern myself about was discoursing with my friend, and held ht r snult- 
thciii ; but as I would lain contribute to make wo- box in her hand, who should 1 see in the lid of it 
mankind, which is the most beautiful part of crea- hut the doct«)r? It was not long after this when 
tioii, entirely amiable, and wear out ail those little she had occasion for rfer handkerchief, which, upon 
spots and blemishes that arc apt to rise among the lirst opening, discovered among the plaits of it the 
charms which natuic has poured out upon them, ligurc of the doetdr. Upon this my friend Will, 

I shall dedicate this paper to their service. Tlw who loves raillery, told her, that if he was in Mr. 
spot which I would here endeavour to clear them of, Triielove’s place (for that was the name of her hus- 
is that party rage which of late years is very much band), he shotdd be made as uneasy by a bandker- 
crept into their conversation. Tiiis is, in its nature, chief as ever Othello was. “ 1 am afraid,” said she, 
a male vice, and made up of many angry and “ Mr. Honeycomb, you are a tory : tell me tndy, 
cruel passions that are altogcthci repugnant to the are you a friend to the doctor, or Hot s’” Will, iu- 
softm-ss, the modesty, and those otluT endearing .stead of making her a reply, smiled in her face 
qualifies which are natural to the fair sex. Women (for indeed she was veiy pretty) and told her, that 
were funned to temper mankind, and soothe them one of her patchc.s was droiqiing off. Shciimndi- 
inio tenderness and couipassion ; not to set an edge uudy adjustcil it, and looking a little seriously, 
upon their minds, and blow up in them tliosc pas- *• AVell,*’ says she, “ I will 1)0 hanged it you and 
sions which are too apt to rise of their own accord.* ^*yT)ur silent friend tiicre are not against the doctor 
When 1 have seen a pretty mouth uttering caluin- in your hearts; I suspected as much by his saying 
nies and invectives, what would 1 not have given to nothing.” Upon this she took her fan in her hami, 
have stopt^? How I have b(?en troubled to see and upon the opening of it, again displayed to us 
some of the finest features in the world grow pale, the figure of the doctor, who was placed witli great 
and tremble with *puity rage ! Camilla is one of gravity among the sticks of it. In a word, I found 
the greatest beauties in the British nation, and yet that tlio doctor iuid taken possession of her thoughts, 
values herself more upon being the virago of one her discemrse, and most of her furniture ; hut tind- 
party, than upon being the toast of both. The ing myself pressed too close by her question, I 
dear creature, about a week ago, eueouutcrcd the winked upon my friend to take his leave, which ho • 
fierce and beautiful Penthesilea across a tea-table, did accordingly.— C. 
but in the height of her anger, as her hand cJianced 


to shako with the earnestness of the dispute, she 
Icalded her fingers, and spilt a dish of tea upon her 
petticoat. Had not this accident broke off the de- 
bate, nobody knows where it would have en<led. 

There is one consideration which 1 would ear- 
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Ut pictura, poesia erit. — H ok. Ars. Poet. ver. 36h 
Poems like pieluren are. 

Nothing is so much admired, and so little undcr- 


nestlv recommend to all my female readers, and stood, as wit. No author that I know of has written 
which, I hope, will have some weight with them, professedly upon it, and as for those who make any 
In short, it is this, that there is nothing so bad for mention of it, they only treat on the subject us it 
the face as party zeal. It gives an ill-natured east has accidentally fallen in their way, and that too in 
to the eye, and a disagreeable sourness to the look : little short reffeetions, or in general exclaiiuttory 
besides that it makes the lines too strong, and flourishes, without entering into the botlom ot the 
^pshes them worse than brandy. I have seen af wo- matter. I hope, therefore, I shall perform an ac- 
man’.s face break out in heats, as she had been talk- ccptable work to my countrymen, ifA treat at large 
ing against a great lord, whom she had never seen upon this subject ; which I shall endeavour to do m 
in her life; and indeed I never knew a party-woman a manner suitable to it, that I may not incur the 

that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth. I would cen.sure which a famous critic bestows upon one who 

therefore advise all my female leaders, us they value had written a treatise on “ the sublime,” in a low 
their complexions, to lot alone all disputes of this grovelling style. 1 intend to lay aside a whole 
nature; though, at the same time, I would give free week for this* undertaking, that the scheme ot my 
liberty to all superannuated motherly partisans to thought* may not be broken and interrupted; and 
be as violent as they please, since there will be no 1 dare promise myself, if my readers will give me a 
danger either of their spoiling their fates, or of week's attention, that tliis great city will he very 

their gaining converts. ^ - 

For my owu part, 1 think a man makes an odious , j,, T ,, ot 

and despic able figure, that is violent in a party ; Dr. SacUsverel is ihe person alluded to.' 




much chaugcd for the bettor by next Saturday night. 

I sliall oiidoavour to make what I say intelligible to 
ordinary capacities; but if my readers meet with 
any paper that in sonic parts of it may be a little 
out of their reach, I would not have them discou- 
raged, for they may assure themselves the next shall 
be much clearer. 

As the great and only end of these niy specula- 
tions is to banish vice and ignorance out of the terri- 
tories of Great Britain, I shall endeavour as 
mueli as possible to establish among us a taste of 
polite writing. It is with this view that I have en* 
iteavoured to set my readers right in several points 
relating to operas and tragedies ; and shall from 
time to time impart my notions of comedy, as I think 
they may tend to its reliuenieut and perfeetiom I 
lind by my bookseller, that these papers of criticism, 
with that upon humour, have met with a more kind 
reception than indeed I could have hoped for from 
siudi subjects; for which reason I shall enter upon 
lay present undertaking with greater cheerfulness. 

In this, and one or two following papers, 1 shall 
trace out the history of false wit, and distinguish the 
several kinds of it as they have prevailed in different 
ages of the world. 'J'iiis I think the more necessary 
at present, because I observed there were attempts 
on foot last winter to revive some of those anti- 
quated modes of wit that have been long exploded 
out of the commonwealth of letters, 'riicre wore 
several satires and panegyrics handed about in 
acrostic, by which means some of the most arrant 
undisputed blockheads about the town began to en- 
tertain ambitious thoughts, and to set up for polite 
authors. 1 shall therefore describe at length those 
many arts of false wit, in which a writer does not 
show himself a man of a beautiful genius, but of 
great industry. 

Tiie lirst species of false wit which I have met with 
is venerable for its antiquity, and has produced se- 
veral pieces which have lived very near as long as 
the Iliad itself: I mean those short poems printed 
among the minor Greek poets, which resemble the 
figure of an egg, a pair of wings, an axe, a shep- 
herd’s pipe, and an altar. 

As foi^the first, it is a little oval poem, and may 
not improperly he called a scholar’s egg. I would 
endeavour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible lan- 
guage, to translate it into English, did not I lind 
tlie interpretauoa of it very difficult ; for the author 
seems to have been more intent upon the figure of 
Ins poem than upon the sense of it. 

The pair of wings consists of twelve verses, or 
rather feathers, every verse decreasing gradually in 
its measure according to its situation in the wing. 
Tlie subject of it (as in the rest of the poems which 
follow) bears some remote affinity with the figure, 
for it describes a god of love, who is always painted 
with wings. 

The axe, methinks, would have been a good figure 
for a lampoop, had the edge of it consisted of the 
most satiriiial parts of the work ; but as it is in the 
original, I take it to have been nothing else but the 
posy of an axe which was consecrated to Minerva, 
and was thought to have been the same that Epeus 
made use of in the building of the 'rrojan horse ; 
aliich is a hint I shall leave to the consideration of 
the critics. I am apt to think that the posy was 
written originally upon the axe, like those which 
our modern cutlers inscribe upon their knives; and 
that therefore the posy still icinaius in its original 
'ih;ipe, though the axe itself is lost. 

Thu shepherd’s pipe may be said to bo f«iii of 


music, for it is comj)osed ol^ nine diff’eront kinds of 
verses, which by their several lengths resemble the 
nine stops of the old mus^al instrument, that is 
likewise the subject of the poem. 

The altar is inscribed with the epitaph of Troi.».i, 
the of Hecuba ; which, by the way, makes me 
believe that these false pieces of wit are much more 
ancient than the authors to whom tJiey are generally 
ascribed: at least I will never be persuaded that so 
fine a writer as 'rheocritus could have been the au- 
thor of any such simple works. 

It was impossible for a man to succeed in these 
performances who was not a kind of painter, or at 
least a designer. He was first of all to draw the 
outline of the subject which he intended to write 
upon, and afterward conform the description to the 
figure of his subject. The poetry was to contractor 
dilate itself aceordiug to the mould in which it was 
cast In a word, the verses were to be cramped or 
extended to the dimensions of the frame tliat was 
prepared for them, and to undergo the fate of those 
persons whom the tyrant Procrustes used to lodge in 
his iron bed — if they were too short, ho stretched 
them on a rack ; and if they were too long, chopped 
off a part of their legs, till they fitted the couch 
which he had prepared for them. 

Mr. Dry den hints at this obsolete kind of wit in 
one of the following verses in his Mac Flecno ; 
which an English reader cannot understand, who 
does not know that there are those little poems 
above-mentioned in the shape of wings and altar# *. 

Choose for thy connnund 

Some jicacel'ul provinea in acrostic land ; 

I hcie niay'stUiou wings display, and altars raise. 

And tormre one poor word a thousand ways. 

This fashion of false wit was revived by several 
poets of the last age, and in particular may be met 
with among Mr. Herbert’s poems; and, if I am not 
mistaken, in the translation of Du Bartas. 1 do 
not remember any other kind of work among the 
moderns which more resembles the performances I 
have mentioned, than that famous picture of King 
Charles the First, whicli has the whole book of 
psalms written in the lines of the face and the hair 
of the head. Wlien I was last at Oxford I perused 
one of the whiskers, and was readiug the other, but 
could not go so far in it as I would have done by 
reason of the impatieuce of my friends and fellow- 
travellers, who all of them pressed to sec such a piece 
of curiosity. I have since heard that there is now an 
eminent writing-master in town who has transcribed 
all the whole Testament in a full-bottomed periwig : 
and if the fashion would introduce the thick kiud of 
wigs which were in vogue some few years ago, he 
promises to add two or three supernumerary locks 
that should contain all the Apocrypha. He de- 
signed this wig originally for king William, haying 
disposed of the two books of Kings in the two forks 
of the foretop; but that glorious monarch dying be- 
fore the wig was finished, there is a space left in«it 
for the face of any one that has a mind to purchase it. 

But to return to our ancient poems in picture. I 
would humbly propose, for the benefit of our modern 
smatterers in poetry, that they would imitate their 
brethren among the ancients in those ingenious de- 
vices. I have communicated this thought to a young 
poetical lover of my ac(puiintance, who intends to 
present his mistress with a copy of verses made in 
the shape of her fan; and, if he tells me true, has 
already finished the three first sticks of it He has 
likewise promised me to get the measure of his mis- 
tress’s marriage finger, with a design to make a posy 
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in the fashion of a ring, which shall exactly fit it. 
It is so very easy to enlarge upon a good hint, that 
1 do not question but my ingenious readers will ap- 
ply what I have said to ifflsny other particulars : and 
that we shall see the town filled in a very little time 
with poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, snuff-boxes, and 
the like female ornaments. I shall therefore con- 
clude with a word of advice to those admirable 
English authors who call themselves Pindaric writers, 
that they would apply themselves to this kind of wit 
without loss of time, as being provided better than 
any other poets with verses of all sizes and dimen- 
sions.— -C. 
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Operose nihil agunl. — S eneca. 

Busy about nothing. 

There is nothing more certain, than that every 
man would be a wit if he could j and notwithstand- 
ing pedants of a pretended depth and solidity are apt 
to decry the writings of a polite author as Hash and 
froth, they all of them shew, upon occasion, that 
they would spare no pains to arrive at the character 
of those whom they seem to despise. For this rea- 
son we often find them endeavouring at works of 
fancy, which cost them infinite pangs in the produc- 
tion. The truth of it is, a man had better be a gal- 
ley-slave than a wit, wore one to gain that title by 
those elaborate trifles which have been the inven- 
tions of such authors as were often masters of great 
learning, but no genius. 

In my last paper I mentioned some of these false 
wits among the ancients, and in this shall give the 
reader two or three other species of them, that flou- 
rished in the same early ages of the world. The first 
1 shall produce are the lipogrammatists or letter- 
droppers of antiquity, that would take an exception, 
without any reason, against some particular letter iu 
the alphabet, so as not to admit it once into a whole 
poem. One Tryphiodorus was a great master in 
this kind of writing. He composed an Odyssey or 
epic poem on the adventures of Ulysses, consisting 
of four and twenty books, having entirely banished 
the letter a from the first book, which was called 
Alpha (as lacut d non lucendo) because there was 
not an alpha in it. His second book was inscribed 
Beta for the same reason. In short, the poet ex- 
cluded the whole four and twenty letters iu their 
turns, and shewed them, one after another, that he 
could do bis business without them. 

It must have been very pleasant to have seen this 
poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much jis an- 
other would a false quantity, and making his escape 
from it through the several Greek dialects, when he 
was pressed with it in any particular syllable. For 
the most apt and elegant word in the whole lan- 
guage was rejected, like a diamond with a flaw in it, 
if it appeared blemished with a wrong letter. I 
shqjl only observe upon this head, that if the work I 
have here mentioned had been now extant, the Odys- 
sey of Tryphiodorus, in all probability, would have 
been ofteuer quoted by our learned pedants, than 
the Odyssey of Homer. What a perpetual fund 
would it have been of obsolete words and phrases, 
unusual barbarisms and rusticities, absurd spellings, 
and complicated dialects ? I make no question but 
it would have been looked upon as one of the most 
valuable treasuries of the (ircok tongue. 

I find likewise among the ancients that ingenious 
Hud of conceit, which the moderns distinguish by 
the uame of a rebus, that docs not sink a letter, but 


a whole word, by substituting a picture in its place, 
When Caesar was one of the masters of the lloman 
mint, he placed the figure of an elephant upon the 
reverse of the public money ; the word Caesar signi- 
fying an elephant in the Punic language. This A^as 
artificially contrived by Caesar, because it was not 
lawful for a private mau to stamp his own ^gure 
upon the coiu of the commonwealth. Cicero, who 
waj so called from the founder of his family, that was 
marked on the nose with a little wen like a vetch 
(which is Cicer in Latin,) instead of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, ordered the words Marcus Tullius with a 
figure of a vetch at the end of them, to be inscribed 
on a public monument. This was «lono prob.ihly to 
shew that he was neither ashamed of his name or his 
family, notwithstanding the envy of his competitors 
had iiten reproached him with both. In the same 
manner, we read of a famous building that was 
marked in several parts of it with the ligurcs of a 
frog and a lizard; those words iu Greek having been 
the names of the architects, who by the laws of their 
I country were never permitted to inscribe their own 
j names upon their works. For the same reason it is 
I thought that the forelock of the horse, in the antique 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, represents at 
i a distance the shape uf an owl, to intimate the coun- 
try of the statuary who, in all prohuhiliLy was an 
Athenian. This kind of wit was very much iu vogue 
among our own countrymen about an age or two 
ago, who did not practise it for any oblique reason, 
as the ancients above-mentioned, hut purely for tin.* I 
sake of being witty. Among innumerable instances 1 
that may bo given of this nature, I shall produce the | 
device of one Mr. Newberry, as I find it mentioned I 
by our learned Camden in his remains. Mr. New'- j 
berry, to represent his name by a picture, hung up | 
at his door the sign of a yew-tree, that had several j 
berries upon it, and in the midst of them a great 
gulden N hung upon the bough of the tree, which | 
by the help of a little false spelling made up the 
word N-ew-berry. 

I shall conclude this topic with a rebus, which has 
been lately hewn out iu t roestone, and erected over 
two of the portals of Blenheim House, being the 
figure of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces a little 
cock. For the bettor understanding of wnich de- 
vice, I must acquaint my English reader, that acock 
has the misfortune to be called in Latin by the same 
word that .signifies a Frenchman, as a lion is the cm j 
blcm of the English nation. Such a device, in so | 
noble a pile of building, looks like a pun in an heroic | 
poem; and I am very sorry the truly ingenious ar- ; 
chitect would suffer the statuary to blemish his ex- | 
ccllent plan with so poor a conceit. But 1 hope j 
what I have said will gain quarter for the cock, and 
deliver him out of the lion’s paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit of 
making an echo talk sensibly, and give rational 
answers. If this could be excusable in any writer, 
it would be in Ovid, where ho introduces the Echo as 
a nymph, before she was worn away into nothing 
but a voice. The learned Erasmus, though a man 
of wit and genius, has composed a dialogue upon 
this silly kind of device, and made use of an echo 
who seems to have been a very extraordinary Im 
guist, for she answers the person she talks with in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according as she found 
the syllables which she was to repeat in any of these 
learned languages. Hudibras, in ridicule of this 
false kind of wit, has described Bruin bewailing the 
loss of bis bear to a solitary Echo, who is of great 
use 10 the pcct in several distiebs, as she docs not 
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only repeat after him, but helps out his verse, and 
furnishes him with rhymes ; 

He rag'd, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas : 

Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his sad regret. 

He beat his breast, and tore his hair, 

Vor loss of his dear crony bear, 

That Echo from the hollow ground, 

His doleful wailings did resound ^ 

More wistfully by many times, “ 

I’han in small poet's splay-foot rhymes, 

That make her, in their rueful stories, 

To answer to int’rogalories, 

/tnd most unconscionably depose 
Things of which she nothing knows ; 

And when she has said all she can say, 

*Tls wrested to the lover's fancy. 

Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou tied to iny Echo. “ ruin ?” 

1 thought th' had'st scorn'd to budge a step 
For fear. (Quoth hx;ho) “ Marry guep." 

•itn I not here to take thy part ? 

Then what has quell'd thy stubborn heart? 
flave these hones rattl'd, unci this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

Nor did I ever wince or grudge it. 

For thy dear sake, (Quoth she) “ Mum budget, » 
Thinks't thou 'twill not be laid i' th' di.sh. 

Thou turn'dstthy liack ? (Quoth Echo) •• Pish.” 

To run from those th’ hadst overcome 
Thus cowardly ? (Quoth Echo) *' Miu.i.'' 

But what a vengeance makes thee lly 
From mo loo as thine enemy ? 

Or if thou hast no tliouglit of nio. 

Nor what I have endur’d for then*: 

Yet shame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thu-s from turning tail : 

For who would grudge to spend lii.s blocxl In 
His honour's cause ? (Quoth she) “ A pudding." 
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Hoc est quod pallcs ? Curquis non prandcut, hoc est ? 

P^Rs. Sat. iii. 85. 

Is it for this you gain those meagre looks, 

And sacrifice your dinner to your books ^ 

Several kinds of false wit that vanisiied in the 
icfined ages of the world, discovered themselves 
attain in the times of monkish ignorance. 

As the monks were the masters of all that little 
learning which was then extant, and had their 
wiiole lives entirely disengaged from busines.s, it is 
no wonder that several of them, wlio wanted ge- 
uiu.s for higher performances, employed many hours 
in (lie composition of such tricks in writing as re- 
quired much time and little capacity. I have seen 
lialf the .^neid turned into Latin rhymes by one 
of the beaux esprit.s of that dark age ; who says in 
his preface to it, tliat tlie yEneid wanted nothing 
hut the sweets of rhyme to make it the most perfect 
Work in its kind. I nave likewise seen a hymn in 
hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which tilled a 
whole book, though it consisted but of the eight 
following words : 

Tot, Ubi, mint, Virgo, dotes, quot, sidcra, coelo. 

Thou hast as inauy virtues, O Virgin, os there are stars in 
heaven. 

The poet rung tho changes upon those eight seve- 
ral Words, and by that means made his verses al- 
08 numerous as the virtues and the stars which 

y celebrated. It is no wonder that men who 
had 80 much time upon their hands did not only re- 
store all the antiouated piecesof ftilse wit, but en- 
rich tho world with inventions of their own. It 
was to this age that we owe the production of ana- 
Krams, which is nothing else but a traosmuUiion 


of one word into another, or tho turning of the 
same set of letters into ditt’erent words ; which ift.iy 
change night into day, or black into white, il 
Chance, who is the goddess ^hat presides over these 
sorts of composition, shall so direct. I remember 
a witty author, in allusion to this kind of writing, 
calls* his rival, who (it seems) was distorted, and 
had his limbs set in place.s that did not properly be- 
long to them, “ the anagram of a man.’* 

When tho anagrammatist takes a name to work 
upon, ho considers it at first as a mine not broken 
up, which will not shew the treasure it contains, till 
he shall have spent many hours in the search of it; 
for it is his business to find out one word thfit con- 
ceals itself in another, and to examine the Ictfers 
in all the variety of stations in which they can pos- 
sibly be ranged. I have heard of a gentleman, 
who, when this kind of wit was in fashion, en- 
deavoured to gain his mistress’s heart by it. She 
was one of the finest women of her age, and known 
by the name of tho Lady Mary Hoon. The lover 
not being able to make any thing of Mary, by cer- 
tain liberties indulged to this kind of writing con- 
verted it into Moll ; and after having shut himsedf 
up for half a year, with indefatigable industry pro- 
duced an anagram. Upon the presenting it to his 
mistress, who was a little vexed in her heart to see 
herself degraded into Moll Boon, she told him, to 
his infinite surprise, that he had mistaken her sir- 
name, for that it was not Boon, but Bohuu. 

Ibid omnia 

ED'usus labor 

The lover was thunderstruck with his misfortune, 
insomuch that in a little time after he lost hU 
senses, which indeed had been very much impaired 
by that continual application he bad given to hie 
anagram. 

The acrostic was probably invented about the 
same time with the anagram, though it is impossible 
to decide whether the inventor of tho one or the 
other were the greater blockhead. Tiie simple 
acrostic is nothing but the name or title of a per- 
son, or thing, made out of the initial letters of seve- 
ral verses, and by that means written, after the 
manner of the Chinese, in a perpendicular line. 
But besides these there are compound acrostics, 
when the principal letters stand two or three deep. 

I have seen some of them where the verses have 
not only been edged by a name at each e.xtremity, 
hut have had the same name running down like a 
seam through the middle of the poem. 

There is another near relation of the anagrams 
and acrostics, which is commonly called a chrono- 
gram. This kind of wit appears very often on 
many modern medals, especially those of Germany, 
when they represent in the inscription the year in 
which tJbey were coined. Thus we see on a medal 
of Giistavus Adolphus tho following words, ChrIstVs 
D uX ERGO trIVMphVs. If you tstite tlie paii;^ 
to pick the figures out of tho several words, and 
range them in their proper order, you will find they 
amount to mdcxvvvii, or 1627, the year in which 
the medal was stamped ; for as some of the letters 
distinguish themselves from the rest, and overtop 
their fellows, they are to be considered in a double 
capacity, both as letters and as figures. Your labo- 
rious German wits will turn over a whole dictionary 
for one of these ingenious devices. A man would 
think they were searching after an apt cUssicai 
term, but instead of that they are looking out a 
word that has an L, an M, or a D, iu it. Whoo 
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therefore we meet with any of these inscriptions^ 
I we are not so much to look in them for the thought, 
i as for the year of the Lord, 

1 The bouts-rim/'8 were the favorites of the French 
i nation for a whole age together, and that at a time 
; when it abounded in wit and learning. They were 
i a list of words that rhyme to one another, drawn up 
j by another hand, and gfven to a poet, who was to 
j make a poem to the rhymes in the same order that 
I they were placed upon the list : the more uncom- 
j mon tlie rhymes w'ero, the more extraordinary was 
' the genius of the poet that eould accommodate 
' his \erses to thorn. I do not kimw any greater in- 
j .stance of the decay of wit and learning among the 
j French (which generally follows the declension of 
1 empire) than tlio endeavouring to restore this foolish 
j kind of wit. If the reader will he at the trouble 
to see examples of it, let him look into the new 
Mcreurc Gallant ; where the author every month 
gives a list of rhymes to be filled up by the ingeni- 
I oils, in order to be communicated to the public in 
the Mercure for the succeeding month. That for 
the month of November last, which now lies before 
me, is as follows : 

Lauriers 

Guerriers 

Musette 

Lisettc 


poem entitled, La Defaite des Bouts-Rim^s, The 
Rout of the Bouts-Rimes. 

I must subjoin to this last kind of wit the double 
rhymes, which are used in doggerel poetry, and ge- 
nerally applauded by ignorant readers. If the I 
thought of the couplet in such compositions is good, 
the rhyme adds little to it; and if bad, it will »ot be 
in the power of the rhyme to recommend it. I am 
afl|^id that great numbers of those who admire the 
incomparable Hudibras, do it more on account of 
those doggerel rhymes than of the parts that really 
deserve admiration. I am sure 1 have heard the 

Pulpit, drum ecclesia-sUr, 

Wa.n beat with list, iuuteud of a stick; 

and 

There was an ancient sage philosopher 
Who had read Alexander itoss ovv; 

more frequently quoted, than the finest pieces oi 
wit in the whole poem. — C. 
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Non equidem studeo bullatis ut mihi imgis 
Pagina turgc&cat. dare poudus idonea fuino. 

Pans. Sat. V. 19. 

*T1» not indeed rny talent to engage 
In lofty tritles, or to swell my page 
With wind and noise. — Dhvovn. 


Caesars 

, , , > Etctidars 

IIoul(!tte 

Foleito 

One would be amazed to see .so learned a man as 
Menage talking seriously on this kind of trifle in 
the following passage : 

“ Monsieur de la Chambre has told me that he 
never knew what he was going to write when he 
took his pen into hi.s hand ; but that one sentence 
always produced another. For my own part, I 
never knew what 1 should write next when I was 
making verses. In the first place 1 got all my 
rhymes together, and was afterward perhaps three 
or four months in filling them up. I one day shewed 
Monsieur Gombaud a ciimpo.siticn of this nature, 
in which, among others, 1 had made use of the four 
following rhymes, Amaryllis, Phyllis, Marne, Arne; 
desiring him to give me his opinion of it. He told 
me immediately, that my verses were good for no- 
thing. And upon my asking his reason, he said, 
because the rhymes are too common ; and for that 
reason easy to be put into verse. ‘ Marry,’ says 1, 
‘ if it be so, I am very well rewarded for all the 
pains I have been at.* But by Monsieur Corn- 
baud’s leave, ‘ notwithstanding the severity of the 
criticism, the verses were good.* ” Vid Menagi- 
ana.* Thus far the learned Menage, whom 1 have 
translated word for word. 

•Q'ho first fccasion of these bouts-rimes made 
them in some manneif c.xcusablc, as they were tasks 
whi( h the French ladi(;.s used to impose on their 
lovers. But when a grave author, like him above- 
mentioned, tasked himself, could there be any thing 
more ridiculous? Or would not one be apt to be- 
lieve that the author played booty, and did not 
make his list of rhymes till he had finit,hed hi.s 
poem ? 

I shall only add, that this piece of false wit ha.s 
been linely ridiculed by Monsieur Sara.sin, in a 
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Thkuk is no kind of false wit which has been so 
recommended by the practice of all kges, as that 
which consists in a jingle of words, and is eompre- 
bended under the general name of punning. It is 
indeed impossible to kill a weed which the soil 
has a natural disposition to produce. The seeds 
of punning arc in the minds of all men ; and though 
they may be subdued by reason, rellection, and good 
sense, they will be very apt to shoot up in the great- 
est geniu.s that is not broken and cultivated by the 
rules of art. Imitation is natural to us, and when it 
does not raise the mind to poetry, painting, music, 
or other more noble arts, it often breaks out in puns 
and quibbles. 

Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book of 
rhetoric, describes two or three kinds of puns, wliich 
he calls paragrams, among the beauties of goed 
writing, and produces instances of them out of some 
of the greatest authors in the Greek tongue. Cicero 
has .sprinkled several of his works with puns, and in 
his book where he lays down the rules of oratory, 
quotes ulmudaiice of sayings as pieces of wit, which 
also upon exan.ination prove arrant puns. But the 
age in which the pun chiefiy flourished was in the 
reign of King .lames the First. That learned mo- 
narch was himself a tolerable punster, and made 
very few bishops or privy-counsellors that had not 
some time or other signalised themselves by a clinch 
or a conundrum. It was tliercforo. in this age that 
the pun appeared with ponip and dignity. R 
had been before admitted into merry speeches and 
ludicrous compositions, but was now delivered with 
great gravity from the pulpit, or pronounced in the 
most sulciuu manner at the council-table. The 
greatest authors, in their most serious works, made 
frequent use of puns. The sermons of Bishop An- 
drews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare, arc lull of 
them. Tfeo sinner was punned into repentance by 
the former, as in the latter nothing is more usual 
than to see a herd weeping and quibbling for a dozen 
lines together. 

I must add to these great authorities, which seem 
to have yven a kind of sanctioD to this piece of f alse 
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wit, that ail the writers of rhetoric have treated of 
puuuing with very great respect, and divided the 
several kinds of it into hard uaiiies, that are reck- 
oned among the figures of speech, and recommended 
as ornaments in discourse. 1 remember a country 
schoolmaster of my acquaintance told me once, that 
he had been in company with a gentleman whom he 
looked upon to be the greatest paragrammatist 
among the moderns. Upon inquiry, I foundry 
learned friend had dined that day with Mr. Swan, 
the famous punster ; and desiring him to give me 
some account of Mr. Swan’s conversation, he told 
me that he generally talked in the Paranumasia, 
that he soinctimea gave into the Pioed, but that in his 
bumble opinion he shined most in the AnianacLasis, 

I must not here omit, that a famous university of 
this land was formerly very much infested with puns ; 
hut whether or no this might not arise from the fens 
and marshes in which it was situated, and which are 
now drained, I must leave to the determination of 
more skilful naturalists. 

After this short history of punning, one would 
wonder how it should be so entirely banished out of 
the learned world as it is at present, especially since 
it had found a place in the writings of the most 
ancient polite authors. To account for this, we 
must consider that the first race of authors, who were 
the great heroes in writing, were destitute of all rules 
and arts of criticism ; and for that reason, though 
they excel later writers in greatness of genius, they 
fall short of them in accuracy and correctness. The 
moderns cannot reach their beauties, but can avoid 
their imperfections. When the world was furnished 
with these authors of the first emineuce, there grew 
up another set of writers, w'ho gained themselves a 
reputation by the renlatks which they made on the 
works of those who preceded them. It was one of 
the employments of these secondary authors to dis- 
tinguish the several kinds of wit by tenus of art, and 
to consider them as more or less perfect according 
as tuey were founded in truth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that even such authors as Isocrates, Plato, 
and Cicero, should have such little blemishes as are 
not to be met with in authors of a much inferior chu- 
ractor, who have written since those several ble- 
mishes were discovered. I do not find that there 
was a proper separation made between puns and 
true wit by any of the ancient authors, except Quiiic- 
tiliau aud Longinus. But wheu this distinctiou was 
once settled, it was very natural for all men of sense 
,to agree in it. As for the revival of this false wit, 
it happened about the time of the revival of letters ; 
hut as soon as it was once detected, it imme- 
diately vanished and disappeared. At the same time 
there is no qiue.stion, hut as it has sunk in one age 
aud rose in another, it will again recover itself in 
some distant period of time, as pedantry aud ig- 
norauee shall prevail upon wit and sense. And, 
to sjieak the truth, 1 do very much appreliend, by 
some of the last winter’s productions, which had 
llioir sets of admirers, that our posterity will in a 
few years degenerate into a race of punsters ; at 
least, a man may he very excusable for any uppre- 
heusions of this kind, that has seen acrostics 
iiaiuted about the town with great secrecy aud 
to which I must also add a little epigram 
called the Witches’ Prayer, that fell into veise 
when it was read either backward or*forward, ex- 
cejiting only that it cursed one way and blessed 
Iho other. Wheu one sees Uiero are actually such 
pains-takers among our British wits, who cun tell 
it may end in ? If we must lash one another, 


let it ho with the manly strokes of wit and satire; 
for I am of the old philosopher’s opinion, that if I 
must sufi'er from one or the other, I would rather it 
should be from the paw of a lion than from the hoof 
of an ass. I do not speak this out of any spirit of 
party. There is a most crying duliiess on both 
sides. I have seen tory acrostics and whig ana- 
glams, and do not quarrel with citlier of them be- 
cause they are wliigs or tories, hut because they are 
anagrams and acrostics. 

But to return to punning. Having pursued the 
history of a pun, from its original to its downfall, I 
shall here define it to be a conceit arising from the 
use of two words that agree in the sound, but ditjpr 
in the sense. The only way, therefore, to try a piece 
of wit, is to translate it into a dilferent language. 
If it hears the test, you may pronounce it true ; hut 
if it vanishes in the experiment, yon may conciude 
it to have been a pun. In short, one may say of a 
pun as the coiiiitrj'uian described his nightingalo, 
that it is “ vox tt praierea nihil,** “ a sound, and 
nothing but a sound.” On the contrary, one may 
represent trfie wit by the description which Aris- 
tcnetus makes of a fine woman ; when she is dressed 
she is beautiful, when she is undressed she is beauti- 
ful ; or, as Mcrcerus has translated it more empha- 
tically, “ InduiiuT, furmosa esl : exuitur, ipsa Jorma 
estP’* C. 
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Scribendi recte sapere est et prinoipium, ct fons, 

llou. Ars. Poet. ver. 30'J 
Sound Judgment it the ground of writing well. 

^ Koscommok. 

Mu. Lockk has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to shew the reason why they arc not always 
the talents of the same person. His words are us 
follow: ” And hence, perhaps, may he given some 
reason of that common observation, ‘ That men who 
have a great deal of wit, aud prompt memories, have 
not always the clearest judgment or deepest reason.’ 
For wit lying most, in the iisscmblage of ideas, and 
putting thobc together with quickness and variety 
wherein can he found any resemblance or congruii), 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and agreeable 
visions in the fancy ; judgment, on the contrary, 

I lies quite on the other side, in scpaiatirfg carefully 
one from another ideas wh'ereiu can be found the 
least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by si- 
militude, and by affinity to take one thing for an- 
other. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 
to metaphor and allusion ; wherein, for the mobt 
part, lies that entertainment aud pleasantry of wit, 
which strikes so lively on the fancy, and is therefore 
so acceptable to all people.” 

Thi.s is, 1 til ink, the best and most philosophical 
account that I have ever met w ith of wit, which ge- 
nerally, though not always, consists in such a re-icm- 
hlauce aud cuiigruity of ideas «a.s this author mentions. 
I shall only add to it, by way of explanation, tliat 
every rcsc'mhlance of ideas is not that which we call 
wit, unless it he such a one that gives delight and 
surprise to the reader. These two properties seem 
essential to wit, more particularly the last of them. 
In order, therefore, that the resemblance in the ideas 
be wit, it is necessary that the ideas should not lie 
too near one another in the nature of things ; for 
where the likeness is obvious, it gives no surprise. 


• Duisied she is bcuuti^al, undressed she Is beauty's self. 
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To compdre one man’s singing to that of another, or 
to represent the whiteness of any object by that of 
milk and snow, or the variety of its colours by those 
of the rainbow, cannot be called wit, unless, besides 
this obvious resemblance, there be some farther con- 
gruity discovered in the two ideas, that is capable of 
giving the reader some surprise. Thus when a poet 
tells us the bosom of his mistress is as white as snow, 
there is no wit in the comparison ; but when he adds, 
with a sigh, it is as cold too, it th^n grows into wit. 
Every reader’s memory may supply him with innu- 
merable instances of the same nature. For this 
reason, the similitudes in heroic poets, who endea- 
vour rather to fill the mind with groat conceptions 
thih to divert it with such as are new and surprising, 
have seldom any thing in them, that can be called 
wit. Mr. Locke’s account of wit, with this short 
explanation, comprehends most of the species of wit, 
as metaphors, similitudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos, 
larablcs, fables, dreams, visions, dramatic writings, 
)urles(pic, and all the methods of allusion. There 
arc many other species of Vfit (how remote soever 
they may appear at first sight from the foregoing 
description) which upon examination will be found 
to agree with it. 

As true wit generally consists in this resemblance 
and congruity of ideas, false wit chiefly consists in 
the resemblance and congruity sometimes of single 
letters, as in anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and 
acrostics; sometimes of syllables, as in echoes and 
doggerel rhymes : sometimes of words, as in puns 
and quibbles ; and sometimes of whole sentences or 
poems, cast into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars : 
nay, some carry the notion of wit so far, as to as- 
cribe it even to exterualtnimicry ; and to look upon 
a man as an ingenious person that can resemble the 
tone, posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, 
and false wit in the resemblance of words, according 
to the foregoing instances ; there is another kind of 
wit which consists partly in the resemblance of ideas, 
and partly in the rcsemhluncc of words, which for 
distinction-sake I shall call mixed wit. This kind 
of wit is that w hich abounds in Cowley, more than 
in any other author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller 
has likewise a great deal of it. Mr. Drydeu is very 
Sparing in it. Milton had a genius much above it. 
iSpenser is in the same class with Milton. The Ita- 
lians, cvei^n their epic poetry, are full of it. Mon- 
j sieur Boileaii, who formed himself upon the ancient 
poets, has every where rejected it with scoru. If wo 
look after mixed w it among the Greek writers, we shall 
lliid it no where hut in the epigrammatists. There 
are indeed some strokes of it in the little poem as- 
cribed to Musaius, which by that, a.s well as many 
other marks, betrays itself to be a modern composi- 
tion. If we look into the Latin writers, we find 
none of this mixed wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or Ca- 
tullus ; very little in Horace, but a great deal of it 
in Ovid, and scarce any thing else in Martial. 

Out of the ill nuine ruble branches of mixed wit, 1 
shall choose one instance which may be met with in 
all the writers of this class. The pa.ssion of love in 
its nature has been thought to resemble fire ; for 
wliich reason ihe words fire and flame are made use 
of to signify love. The witty poets therefore have 
taken an advantage from tne double meaning of the 
word fire, to make an infinite number of witticisms. 
Cowley, observing the cold regard of his mistress’s 
eyes, aud at the same time their power of producing 
love in him, considers them as burning-glasses made 
of ice; and finding himself able to live in the 


greatest extremities of love, concludes llie torrid 
zone to be habitable. When his mistress has read 
his letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to 
the fire, he desires her to read it over a second time j 
by love’s flame. When she weeps, he wishes it were ! 
inward heat that distilled those drops from the lim- 
beck. When she is absent, he is beyond eighty, 
that is, thirty decrees nearer the pole than w’hcn she 
is with him. His ambitious love is a fire that natu- 
rally mounts upwards; his happy love is the beams 
of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him sleep, it is a flame that 
sends up no smoke ; when it is opposed by counsel 
and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
winds blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree, 
in which he had cut his loves, he observed that his 
written flames had burnt up and withered the tree. 
When he resolves to give over his passion, he tells 
us that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire. | 
His heart is an iEtna, that instead of Vulcan’s shop, | 
encloses Cupid’s forge in it. His endeavouring to 1 
drown his love in wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. I 
He would insinuate to his mistress that the fire of ' 
love, like that of the sun (which produces so many ! 
living creatures), should not only warm, but beget. I 
Love in another place cooks pleasure at his lire, j 
Sometimes the poet’s heart is frozen in every breast? 
and sometimes scorched in every eye. Sometimes ho | 
is drowned in tears and burnt in love, like a ship set ! 
on fire in the middle of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these in- 
stances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with 
tliose of love; and in the same sentence speaking of 
it both as a passion and as real fire, surprises the 
reader with those seeming resemblances or contra- 
dictions, that make up all the wit in this kind of 
writing. Mixed wit therefore is a composition of pun 
and true wit, and is more or less perfect as the re- 
semblance lies in the ideas or in the words. Its 
foundations are laid partly in falsehood and partly 
in truth ; reason puts in her claim for one half of it, 
and extravagance for the other. The only province 
therefore for this kind of wit is epigram, or those j 
little occasional poems that in their own nature are 
nothing else but a tissue of epigrams. I cannot con- 
clude this head of mixed wit, without owning that 
the admirable poet, out of whom I have taken the 
examples of it, had as much true wit as any author 
that ever writ ; and indeed, all other talents of an 
extraordinary genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this subject, 
that I should take notice of Mr. Dryden’s definition'’ 
of wit; which, with all the deference that is due to 
the judgment of so great a man, is not so properly a 
definition of wit as of good writing in general. Wit, 
as he defines it, is “a propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the subject.” If this be a true delinitiou 
of wit, I am apt to think that Euclii^ was the great- , 
est wit that ever set pen to paper. It is cerUiin I 
there never was a greater propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the subject, than what that au- 
thor has made use of in his Elements. I shall only 
appeal to my reader if this definition agrees with any , 
notion he has of wit. If it be a true one, I am sure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, but a greater 
wit, than Mr. Cowley; and Virgil a much more fa- 
cetious man than either Ovid or Martial. 

Bouhouri^ whom I look upon to be the most pe- 1 
netrating of all the French critics has taken pains 
to shew, that it is impossible for any thought to be 
beautiful which is nS just, aud has not its foun- 
dation in the nature of things; that the basis of all 
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wiL 1 # truth ; and that no thought can be valuable, 
of ivhicb good sense if out the grouud-ivork. Boi> 
leau has endeavoured to inculcate the same notion 
in several parts of his writings, both in prose and 
verse. This is that natural way of writing, that 
beautiful simplicity, which we so much admire in the 
compositions of the ancients; and which nobody 
deviates from, but those who want strength of ge- 
nius to make a thought shine in its own natural 
beauties. Poets who want this strength of genius 
to give that majestic simplicity to nature, which we 
SO much admire in the works of the ancient's, a|e 
forced to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to 
let any piece of wit of what kind soever escape 
them. I look upon those writers as Goths in poetry, 
who, like those in architecture, not being able to 
come up to the beautiful simplicity of the old Greeks 
and Homans, have endeavoured to supply its place 
with all the extravagancies of an irregular fancy. 
Mr. Dryden makes a very handsome observation on 
Ovid’s writing a letter from Dido to udineas, in the 
: following words : “ Ovid,” says he, 8))eaking of Vir- 
I {»il'8 fiction of Dido and iEueas, ” takes it up after 
j him, even in the same age, and makes an ancient 
I heroine of Virgil’s new-created Dido; dictates a 
I letter for her just before her death to the ungrateful 
1 fugitive, and very unluckily for himstdf, is for 
I measuring a sword with a man so much superior in 
! force to him on the same subject. I think I may 
I be judge of this, because I have translated both. 

I The famous author of the Art of Love has nothing 
! of his own ; he borrows all from a greater master 
' in his own profession, and, which is worse, improves 
j nothing which Ifte finds. Nature fails him, and, 

I being forced to his old shift, he has recourse to wit- 
' ticism. This passes iudeed witii his soft admirers, 

! aud gives him the preference to Virgil in their 
esteem.” 

Were I not supported by so great an authority 
as that of Mr. Drydcn, I should not venture to ob- 
I serve, that the taste of most of our English poets, 

I as well as readers, is extremely Gothic. He qi’otes 
j Monsieur Segrais, for a threefold distinction of the 
readers of poetry ; in the first of which he coinpre- 
! heads the rabble of readers, whom he does not treat 
I as such wdth regard to their quality, but to their 
numbers and the coarseness of Ihcir taste. His 
words are as follow : ‘‘ Segrais has distinguished the 
readers of poetry, according to their capacity of 
judging, into three classes.” [He might have said 
the same of writers too, if he had pleased.] ” In the 

f lwest form’he places those whom ho calls Les Petits 
sprits, such things as are our upper-gallery audi- 
ence in a playhouse ; who like nothing but the husk 
and rind of wit, and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an 
epigram, before solid sense and elegant expression. 
These are mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood 
for parliament-men, we know already who would 
carry it. But though they made the greatest ap- 
pearance in the field, and cried me loudest, the best 
of it is, they are but a sort of French huguenots, or 
Hutch boors, brought over in herds, but not natu- 
ralized; who have not lands of two pounds per an- 
num in Parnassus, and therefore are not privileged 
to poll.* The authors are of the same level, fit 
to represent them on a mountebank’s stage, or 
to be masters of the ceremonies in a bear garden; 
yet these are they who have the most admirers. But 
it often happens, to their mortiheation, that os their 
readers improve their stock of sense (as they may 

• To poll is used hore as signifying to vote; but in pro- 
I enety of speech, the poll only ascertains the majority of voles. 


by reading better books, and by conversation with 
men of judgment), they soon forsake them.'* 

I must nut dismiss this subject without observing^ 
that as Mr, Locke in the passage above-mentioned 
has discovered the most fruitful source of wit, so 
there is another of a quite contrary nature to it, 
which does likewise branch itself out into several 
kinds. For not only the resemblance, but the op- 
position of ideas, does very often produce wit; as 1 
could shew in several little points, turns, and anti- 
theses, that I may possibly enlarge upon in some 
future speculatiou. — C. 


No. 03.] SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1711. 

Hutnano caplli cervict?m plctor equinam 
Jungere ■! velit, et runm indu»^ere ))luinas, 

Unuiqiie colluUs mcinbris, ut liirpitor atrum 
Desiiial in jnieern mulier fornu)sa supenio , 

Spectaluin adinissi risuni teneatis umici ? 

Credite. Pisuiies. isti tabulte fore libruni 
Persiinilem, c’ujus, veliit »gri somtiia. vanes 
Fiugeiitur species.— -H or. Ars. Poet, ver 1. 

Tf in R picture, Piso, you should see 
A handaonio woman with a fish's tail, 

Or a man’s head upon a horse's neck. 

Or limbs of beasts, of the most difterent kinds, 

(’over'd with feathers of all sorts of birds ; 

Wou’d you not laugh, and think the painter mad ? 

Trust me that book is as ridiculous. 

Whose incoherent style, like sick men's dream.*, 

Varies all shapes, and mixes all extremes. 

Koscommom. 

It is very hard for the mind to disengage itatlf 
from a subject on which it has been long employed. 
The thoughts will be rising of themselves from time 
to time, though we give them no encouragement ; as 
the tossings and fluctuations of the sea continue seve- 
ral hours after the winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute my last night’s dream 
or vision, which formed into one continued allegory 
the several schemes of wit, whether false, mixed, or 
true, that have been the subject of iny late papers. 

Metliought I was transported into a country that 
was filled with prodigies and enchantments, governed 
by the goddess of F^sehood, and entitled the Uegion 
of False Wit. There was nothing in the fields, the 
woods, and the rivers, that appeared natural. Seve- 
ral of the trees blossomed in leaf-gold, some of them 
produced bone lace, and some of them precious 
stones. The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, 
aud were filled with stags, wild boars, and mormai'ls 
that lived among the waters ; at the same time that 
dolphins aud several kinds of fish played upon the 
banks, or took their pastime in the meadows. I’lio 
birds had many of them golden beaks and human 
voices. The flowers perfumed the air with smells of 
incense, ambergrease, aud pulvillios;* and were so 
interwoven with one another, that they grew up in 
pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled with 
sighs and messages of distant lovers. As I was 
walking to and fro in this enchanted wildernes.?, 1 
could not forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon 
the several wonders which lay before me, when, to 
ray great surprise, I found there were artificial 
echoes in every walk that, by repetitions of certain 
words which I spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted 
me, in every thing I said. In the midst of my con- 
versation with these invisible companions, I disco- 
vered in the centre of a very dark grove a monstrous 
fabric built after the gothic manner, and covered 
with innumerable devices iu that barbarous kind of 
sculpture. I immediately went oip to it, and found 
it to be a kind of heathen temple consecrated to tht 
* PulvilUos, sweet scenU. 
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god of Dulness. Upon my entrance I saw the deity 
of the place dressed in the habit of a monk, with a 
book in one hand and a rattle in the other. •Upon 
his right hand was Industry, with a lamp burning 
beibre her ; and on his left Caprice, with a monkey 
sitting on her shoulder. Before bis feet there stood 
I an altar of a very odd make, which, as 1 afterward 
found, was shaped in that manner to comply with 
the inscription that surrouaded it. Upon the altar 
there lay several offerings of axes, wings, and eggs, 
cut in paper, and inscribed with verses. The temple 
was filled with votaries, who applied themselves to 
different diversions, as tlreir fancies directed them. 
In one part of it I saw a regiment of anagrams, who 
were continually in motion, turning to the right or 
to the left, facing about, doubling their ranks, shift- 
ing their stations, and throwing themselves into all 
the figures aud counter-marches of the most change- 
able and perplexed exercise. 

Not far from these was the body of acrostics, 
made up of very disproportioued persons. It was 
disposed into three columns, the oflicers planting 
themselves in a line on the left hand of each column. 
The officers were all of them at least six feet high, 
and made three rows of very proper men; but the 
common soldiers, who filled up the spaces between 
the officers, were such dwarfs, cripples, and scare- 
crows, tliatone could hardly look upon them without 
laughing. There were behind the acrostics two or 
three files of chronograms, which differed only from 
the former, as their officers were eejuipped (like the 
figure of Time) with au hour-glass in one hand and 
a scythe in the other, and took their posts promis- 
cuously among the private men whom they com- 
manded. 

In the body of the temple, and before the very 
face of the Deity, methought 1 saw the phantom of 
Tryphiodorus, the lipogrammatist, engaged in a ball 
with four-and-twenty persons, w'ho pursued him by 
turns through all the intricacies and labyrinths of a 
country dance, without being able to overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busy at th<5 western 
end of the temple, 1 inquired into what they were 
doing, and found there was in that quarter the great 
magazine of rebusses. These were several things of 
the most different natures tied up in bundles, aud 
thrown upon one another in heaps like faggots. You 
might behold an anchor, a night-rail, and a hobby- 
horse, bound up together. One of the workmen 
seeing me very much surprised, told me there was 
an infinite deal of wit in several of those bundles, 
and that he would explain them to me if 1 pleased; I 
thanked him for his civility, hut told him I was in 
very great haste at that time. As I was going out 
of the temple, I observed in one comer of it a clus- 
ter of men and women laughing vei^y heartily, and 
diverting themselves at a game of crambo. I heard 
several double rhymes as 1 passed by them, which 
raised a great deal of mirth. 

i^ot far from these was another set of merry 
people engaged at a diversion, in which the whole 
jest was to mistake one person for another. To give 
occasion for these ludicrous mistakes, they were di- 
vided into pairs, every pair being covered from head 
jo foot with the same kind of dress, though perhaps 
there was not the least resemblance iu their faces. 

By this means an old man was some limes mistaken 
for a boy, a woman for a man, and a black-a-uioor 
for a European, which very often produced great 
peals of laughter. These 1 guessed to be a party of 
puns. Bu*. being very ilesirous to get out of this 
w'orld of magic, whicli had almost turned my brain, 


I left the temple, and crossed over the fields that lay 
about it with all the speed 1 could make. I was not 
gone far, before I heard the sound of trumpets and 
alarms, which seemed to proclaim the maren of an i 
enemy ; and, as I afterward found, was in reality ^ 
^ what I apprehended it. There appeared at a great ' 
distance a very shining light, and in the midstof it I 
a person of a most beautiful aspect ; her name was i 
Truth On her right hand there marched a male 
deity, who bore several quivers on his shoulders, 
and grasped several arrows in his hand. His n.'imc j 
was Wit. The approach of these two enemies filled | 
all the tenitorics of False Wit with an unspeakable ! 
consternation, insomuch that the goddess of those j 
regions appeared iu person upon her frontiers, with ; 
the several inferior deities, and the different bodies | 
of forces which I had before seen in the temple, who ' 
were now drawn up in array, aud prepared to give • 
their foes a warm reception. As the march of the j 
en« my was very slow, it gave time to the several in- ' 
habitants who bordered upon the regions of False- 
hood to draw their forces into a body, with a design | 
to stand upon their guard as neuters, and attend the I 
issue ol the combat. I 

I must here inform my reader, that the frontiers of 
the enchanted region which I have before described, : 
were inhabitated by a species of Mixed Wit, who 
made a very odd appearance when they were mus- ! 
tered together in an army. There were men whose j 
bodies were stuck ^11 of darts, and women whose | 
eyes were buruing-glasses : men that had hearts of 
fire, and women that had breasts of snow. It would 
be endless to describe several monsters of the like 
I nature, that composed this great an® y ; which imme- 
I diatelyfell asunder, and divided itself into two parts, 
the one half throwing theinsclvcs behind the banners 
of Truth, and the other behind those of Falsehood. 

The goddess of Falsehoo<l was of a gigantic sta- 
ture, and advanced some paces before the front of 
her army; but as the dazzling light which flowed 
from Truth began to shine upon her, she faded in- 
sensibly; insomuch that in a little space, she looked 
rather like a huge phantom, th in a real substance. 

At length, as the goddess of Truth approached still 
nearer to her, she fell away entirely, and vanished 
amidst the brightncs.s of her presence ; so that thcMe 
did not remain the least trace or impression of her 
figure in the place where she had been seen. 

As at the rising of the sun the constellations grow 
thin, and the stars go out one after another, till the 
whole hemisphere is extinguished ; such was the 
vanishing of the goddess : and not only of the go^ 
dess herself, but of the whole army that attended 
her, which sympathised with their leader, and shrank 
into nothing, in proportion as the goddess disa])- 
pearefl. At the same time the whole temple sank, 
the fish betook themselves to the streams and the 
wild beasts to the woods, the fountains recovered 
theii murmurs, the birds their voices, the trees their 
leaves, the flowers their scents, and the whole face 
of nature iU true and genuine appearance. Though 
I still continued asleep, I fancied myself, as it were, , 
awakened out of a dream, when I saw this region ot j 
proiligies restored to woods and rivers, fields an 1 j 
meadows. | 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wonders, 
which had very much di.^turhed my imagination, I ! 
took a full^urvey of the persons or Wii andTrutli; ; 
for indeed it was impossiole to look upon the first, ; 
without seeing the other at the same time. I'here < 
was behind them a strong compact body of figuros. 

The genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a sword , 
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in horlianci, and a laurel on hor head. Tragedy was 
crowned with cypress, and covered with robes dipped 
in blood. Satire had smiles in her lof>k, and a 
dagger under her garment. Rhetoric was known 
by her thunderbolt; and Comedy by her mask. After 
sev^i other figures, Epigram marched up in (he 
rea^vho hud been posted there at the beginning of 
(he expedition, that ' he might not revolt to the 
enemy, whom he was suspected to favour in his 
heart. I was very much awed and delighted with 
tlie appearance of the god of Wit; there was some- 
thing so amiable, and yet so piercing in his looks, as 
inspired me at once with love and terror. As I was 
gazing on him, to my unspeakable joy he took a 
quiver of arrows from his shoulder, in order to make 
me a jj^resent of it; l)ut as I was reaching out my 
hand to receive it of him, I knocked it against a 
chair, and by that means awaked. 

C. 


No. Gl.] MONDAY, MAY 14, 1711. 

1 lie vivimua anibitio.sa 

Puuportiito omiics Juv. Sat. iii. 183. 

Ttuj fac«i of wealth in poverty we wear. 

The most improper things we commit in the con- 
duct of our lives, we are led into by the force of 
fashion. Instances might bo given, in which a pre- 
vailing cusbjin makes us act against the rules of na- 
ture, law, uud common sense j^utut present 1 shall 
confine my consideration to effect it has upon 
men's minds, by looking into our behaviour when it 
is the fashion to go into mourning. The custom of 
representing the grief we have fur the loss of the 
d('ad by our habits, certainly had its rise from the 
real sorrow of such as were too much distressed to 
take the proper care they ought of their dress. By 
degrees it prevailed, that such as had this inward 
oppression upon their minds, made an apology for 
not joining with the rest of the world in their ordi- 
nary diversions by a dress suited to their condition. 
This, therefore, was at first assumed by such only us 
were under real distress; to whom it was a relief 
hat they had nothing about them so light and gay 
as to be irksome to the gloom and melancholy of 
their inward reflections, or that might inisrcpre.^ent 
them to others. In process of time this laudable 
distinction of the sorrowful was lost, and mourning 
is now worn by heirs and widows. You see nothing 
but magnificence and solemnity in the equipage of 
tlio relict, and an air of release from servitude in 
^hc pomp of a sou who has lost a wealthy father. 
This fashion of sorrow is now become a generous 
part of the ceremonial between princes and sove- 
reigns, who, in the language of all nations, are 
styled brothers to each other, and put on the purple* 
upon the death of any potentate with whom they live 
in amity. Courtiers, and all who wish themselves 
such, arc immediately seized with grief from head to 
foot upon this disaster to their prince ; so that one 
may know by the very buckles of a gentleman-u.sher, 
w-hat degree of friendsliip any deceased monarch 
maintained with the court to which he belongs, A 
good courtier’s habit an<l behaviour is hieroglyphieal 
<ui those occasions. He deals much in whispers, 

{ and* you may sec he dresses according to the best 
j intelligence. 

I The general affectation among men, pf a])pearing 
I greater than they are, makes the whole world run 
into the habit of the court. You sec the hnly, who 
i t.ie day before was as various us a rainbow, upon 

1 * Hoyal and prtneely mourners are clad in purp'.e. ^ 


the tim»' appointed for beginning to umuru, as dark 
as a cloud. This humour does not prevail only on 
those whose fortunes can .support any change in their 
equipage, nor on those only whose incomes demand 
(he wuutonness of new appearances; but on such 
also who have just enough to clothe them. An old 
acquaintance of mine, of ninety pounds a year, who 
has naturally the vaoity of being a man of fashion 
deep at his heart, is very much put to it to bear the 
mortality of princes. He made a new black suit 
upon the death of the King of Spain, he turned it 
for the King of Portugal, and he now keeps ids 
c.liamber while it is scouring for the Emperor. lie 
is a good economist in his extravagance, and makes 
only afresh black button on his iron-grey suit for 
any potentate of small territories ; he indeed adds 
his crape hatband for a prince whose exploits he has 
admired in the Gazette. But whatever compliinenls 
may be made on these occasions, the true mourners 
are the mercers, silkmen, lacemen, and milliners. 
A prince of a merciful and royal disposition would 
reflect w'ith great anxiety upon the prospect of his 
death, if he considered what numbers would be re- 
duced to misery by that accident only. He would 
think it of moment enough to direct, that in the no- 
tification of his departure, the honour done to him 
might he restrained to those of the houscliold of the 
prince to whom it should be signified. He would 
think a general mourning to he, in a less degree, the 
same ceremony which is practised in barbarous na- 
tions, of killing their slaves to attend the obsequies 
of their kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a loss for many months 
together, to guess at the character of a man who 
came now and then to our coffee-house. He ever 
ended a newspaper with this reflection, “ Well, I 
see all the foreign princes are in good health.” 1/ 
you asked, “ Pray, Sir, what says the Postman from 
V'ienna?” He answered, “ Make us thankful, the 
German princes are all well.” — “ Whut does ho say 
from Barcelona ?” — “ He docs not speak but that 
the country agrees very well with the new Queen.” 
After very much inquiry, I found tliis man of uni- 
versal loyalty was a wholesale dealer in silks and 
ribands. His way is, it seems, if he hires a weaver 
or workman, to have it inserted in his articles, that 
all this shall be well and truly performed, provided 
no foreign potentate shall depart this life within the 
time above mcniioned.” It happens in all public 
mournings that the many trades which depend upon 
ourhabiU,arc duringthat folly cither pinched witii pre- 
sent want, or terrified with the apparent approach of it. 
All the atonement which men can make for wanton 
e.xpenses (which is a sort of insulting the scarcity 
under which others labour) is, that tlie superfluities 
of the wealthy give supplies to the necessities of the 
poor; hut instead of any other good arising from 
the affectation of being in courtly habits of mourn- 
ing, all order seems to be destiuyed by it: and the 
true honour which one court does to another ou ^hat 
occasion, loses its force aie) eflicacy. When a 
fi)reign minister behi)ld> tiie court of a nation (which 
flourishes in riches and plenty) lay aside, upon the 
loss of his muster, all marks of splendour and raag- 
nificenee, though the hea<i of such a joyful people, 
he will conceive a greater idea of the honour done 
to his master, than when he sees the generality of (he 
people in the same habit. When one is aiVajd to 
ask the wife of a tradesman whom she has lost of her 
family and after some preparation, endeavours to 
know whom she mourns lor; how ridiculous is it to 
hear her e.xplaia herself, ” That we have lost one of 
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the house of Austria!** Princes are elevated so 
highly above the rest of mankind, that it is a presump- 
tuous distinction to take a part in honours done to 
their memories, except we have authority for it by 
being related in a particular manner to the court 
which pays the veneration to their friendship, and 
seems to express on such an occasion the sense of 
the uncertainty of human life in general, by Assuming 
the habit of sorrow, though in me full possession of j 
triumph and royalty. 

R. 

No. 65.1 TUESBAY, may 15, 1711. 

Demetri, teque, Tigelll, 

Discipularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 

Hon. 1 Sut. X. 90. 

Demetrius and Tigellius, know your place ; 

Go hence, and whine among the school-boy race. 

After having at largo explained what wit is, and 
described the false appearances of it, all that labour 
seems but a useless iuquiry, without some time be 
spent in considering the application of it. The seat 
of wit, when one speaks as a man of the town and 
the world, is the playhouse; I shall therefore till 
this paper with reflections upon the use of it in that 
place. The application of wit in the theatre has 
as strong an effect upon the manners of our gen- 
tlemen, as the taste of it has upon the writings of 
our authors. It may, perhaps, look like a very pre- 
sumptuous work, though not foreign from the duty 
of a Spectator, to tax the writings of such as have 
long had the general applause of a nation; but I 
shall always make reason, truth, and nature, the 
measures of praise and dispraise ; if those are for 
me, the generality of opinion is of no consequence 
against me; if they are against me, the general 
opinion cannot long support me. 

Without farther preface, I am going to look into 
some of our most applauded plays, and see whether 
they deserve the figure they at present bear in the 
imaginations of men or not 

In reflecting upon these works, I shall chiefly 
dwell upon that for which each respective play is 
most celebrated. The present paper shall be em- 
ployed upon Sir Fopling Flutter.^ The received 
character of this play is, that it is the pattern of 
genteel comedy. Dorimant and Harriet are the 
characters of greatest consequence, and if these are 
low and mean, the reputation of the play is very 
unjust. 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentleman 
should be honest in his actions, and refined in his 
language. Instead of this, our hero in this piece 
is a direct knave in his designs, and a clown in his 
language. Bellair is his admirer and friend; in 
return fot’ which, because he is forsooth a greater 
wit than bis said friend, he thinks it reasonable to 
persuade him to marry a young lady, whose virtue, 
bethinks, will last no longer than till she is a wife, 
and then she cannot but fall to his share, as he is an 
irresistible fine gentleman. The falsehood to Mrs. 
Loveit, and the barbarity of triumphing over her 
anguish for losing him, is another instance of hi.s 
honesty as well as his goodnature. As to his fine 
language, he calls the orange-woman, who, it seems, 
i.s inclined to grow fat, “ An overgrown Jade, with 
a flasket of guts before her ;** and salutes her with 

• “ The Man of the Mode.'* Sir Fopling was Beau Hewit, 
sen of Sir 1 hon.as Hewit, of Pishiobury, in Hertfordshire. 
Bart : and the author’s own character Is ropreseuted in Bellair. 


a pretty phrase of “How now, Double Tripe f" 
Upon the mention of a country-gentlewoman, whom 
he knows nothing of (no one can imagine why), 

“ he will lay his life she is some awkward ill-fa- 
shioned country toad, who, not having above four 
dozen of hairs on hot head, has adorned he^ald- 
ness with a large white furi, that she may look 
sparkishly in the fore-front of the king’s box at an 
old play.” Unnatural mixture of seii.sclcss com- 
mon-place I 

As to the generosity of his temper, he tells his 
poor footman, “ If he did not wait better,” he 
would turn him away — in the insolent phrase of, 

“ ril uncase you.” 

Now for Mrs. Harriet. She laughs at obedience 
to an absent mother, whose tenderness Bttsy de- 
scribes to be very exquisite, for, “ that she is so 
pleased with finding Harriet again, that she cannot 
chide her for being out of the way.” This witty 
daughter and fine lady has so little respect for this 
good woman, that she ridicules her air in taking 
leave, and cries, “ In what struggle is my poor 
mother yonder ! See, see, her head tottering, her 
eyes staring, and her under-lip trembling.” But all 
this is atoned for, because “ she has more wit than 
is usual in her sex, and as much malice, though she 
is as wild as you could wish her, and has a demure- 
ncss in her looks that makes it so surprising.” 
Then to reconinie q^ ier as a fit spoilsc for This hero, 
the poet makes speak her sense of marriage 
very ingenuously : i think,” says she, “ I might 
bo brought to endure him, and that is all a reasun- 
ahlo woman should expect in a husband.” It is mc- 
thinks unnatural, that we are not made to under- 
stand, how she that was bred under a silly pious old 
mother, that would never trust her out of her sight, 
came to bo so polite. 

It cannot be denied, hut that the negligence of 
every thing which engages the attention of the so- 
ber and valuable part of mankind, appears ver^ 
well drawn in this piece. But it is denied, that it 
is necessary to the character of a fine gentleman, 
that he should in that manner trample upon all or- 
der and decency. As for the character of Dori- 
inant, it is more of a coxcomb than that of Fopling. 

He says of one of his companions, that a good cor- 
respondence between them is their mutual interest. 
Speaking of thfit friend, he declares, their being 
much together “ makes the women think the better 
of his understanding, and judge more favourably of 
my reputation. It makes him pass upon some for i 
a man of very good sep«;G, and me upon others for 
a very civil person.*’ 

This whole colcbraited piece is a perfect contra- 
diction to good manners, good sense, and common 
honesty ; and as there is nothing in it but what is 
built upon the ruin of virtue aind innocence, accor- 
ding to the notion of merit in this comedy, I take 
the shoemaker^ to be in reality the fine gentleman 
of the play: for it seems ne is an atheist, if we 
may depend upon his character as given by the 
orange-woman, who is herself far from being the 
lowest in the play. She says of a fine man who 
is Dorimant’s companion, there “ is not such ano* 
ther heathen in the town, except the shomaker.” 

His pretension to be the hero of the drama, appears 
still more in his own description of his way of living 
with his laay. “ There is,” says he, “ never a man 
in town lives more like a gentleman with his wifa 

• He nlso was a real person, and got vast employment by 

Uie reprosontulion of him io this play. 
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than I do ; I never mind her motions ; she never 
inquires into mine. We speak to one another 
civilly, hate one another heartily ; and because it is 
vulgar to lie and soak together, we have each of us 
our several settlc-bcd.” That of “ soaking toge- 
ther’* is as good as if Dorimant had spoken it him- 
self; and 1 think, since he puts human nature in as 
ugly a form as the circumstance will bear, and is a 
staunch unbeliever, he is very much wronged in 
having no part of the good fortune bestowed in the 
last act. 

To speak plain of this whole work, I think nothing 
but being lost to a sense of innocence and virtue, 
can make any one see this comedy, without observ- 
ing more frequent occasion to move sorrow and in- 
dignation, than mirth and laughter. At the same 
time I allow it to be nature, but it is nature in its 
utmost corruption and degeneracy.* — R. 


No. 66.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1711. 

Motuj doccrl gaudet lonicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artibus 
Jam imuf, et imx'sioa amores 
Do tenero meditatur ungui. — H or. 1 Od. vi. 21. 


“ They tell me you are a person who have seen 
the world, and arc a judge of hue breeding; which 
makes me ambitious of some instructions from you 
for her improvement; which when you have fa- 
voured me with, I shall farther advise with you 
about the disposal of this fair forester in marriage : 
for I will make it no secret to you, that her person 
and education are to bo her fortune. 


“ I am Sir, 

“ Your very humble servant, 

“ CSLIM£NK.’* 


** Sir, 

“ Being employed by dllimene to make Mp and 
send to you her letter, I make bold to recommend 
the case therein mentioned to your consideration, 
because she and I happen to differ a little in our 
notions. I, v’ho am a rough man, am afraid the 
young girl is in a fair way to be spoiled : therefore, 
pray, Mr. Spectator, let us have your opinion of 
this line thing called line breeding ; for 1 am afraid 
it differs too much from tliat plain thing called good 
breeding. 


“ Your most humble servant.” 


Beliold a ripe and molting maid 
Hound ‘pn.‘ntico to the wanton iraue : 

Ionian artists, at a ndghty price, 

Instruct her in the iny.slcries of vice, 

What nets to spread, where subtle baits to lay ; 

And with an early hand tlioy f^u the temper’d clay. 

^ Koscommom. 

The two following letters arc upon a subject of 
very great importance, though expressed without 
any air of gravity. 

" To THK Spectator. 

“Sir, 

I “ I take the freedom of asking your advice in 
behalf of a young country kinswoman of mine who 
is lately come to town, aud under my cure for her 
education. She is very pretty, but you cannot ima- 
gine how unformed a creature it is. She comes to 
hands just as nature left her, half finished, and 
witliout .any acquired improvements. When I look 
on her I often think of the Bello Sauvago men- 
tioned in one of your papers. Dear Mr. Spectator, 
help mo to make her comprehend the visible graces 
of speech, and the dumb eloquence of motion ; for 
she is at present a perfect stranger to both. She 
knows no way to express herself but by her tongue, 
and that always to signify her meaning. Her eyes 
serve her only to sec with, aud she is utterly a 
foreigner to the language of looks and glances. In 
this I fancy you could help her belter than any body. 
1 have bestowed two months in teaching her to sigh 
when she is not concerned, and to smile when she is 
not pleased, and am ashamed to own she makes lit- 
tle or no improvement. Then she is no more able 
now to walk, than she was to go at a year old. By 
walking, you will ea.sily know I mean that regular 
but easy motion which gives our persons so irre- 
sistible a grace as if we moved to music, and is a 
kind of disengaged figure ; or, if I may so speak, 
recitative dancing. But the want of this I cannot 
blame in her, for I find she has no ear, and means 
nothing by walking but to change her place. I 
(^ould pardon too her blushing, if she knew how to 
carry herself in it, and if it did not manifestly in- 
jure her complexion. 

• How c'ouUl It bo otherwise, when the author of thin pllty 
was Sir Cieorge Etheridge, and the character of Doriiuanl ibat 
of Wilinoi. Earl of Eocheiter ? 


The general mistake among us in the educating 
our children is, that in our (laughtcfs we take care 
of their persons and neglect their mirnhs ; in our 
sons we are so intent upon adorning their minds, 
that wc wholly neglect their bodies. It is from this 
that you shall see a young lady celebrated and ad- 
mired in all the assemblies about town, when her 
elder brother is afraid to come into a room. From 
this ill management it arises, that wc frequently 
observe a man’s life is half spent, before he is taken 
notice of ; and a woman in the prime of her years 
is out of fashion and neglected. The boy I shall 
consider upon some other occasion, and at present 
stick to the girl : and I am the more inclined to 
this, because i have several letters which complain 
to me, that my female readers have not understood 
me lor some days last past, and take themselves to 
be unconcerned in the present turn of my writing. 
— When a girl is safely brought from her nurse, 
before she is capable of forming one single notion 
of any thing in life, she is delivered to the hands of 
her dancing master; and with a collar round her 
neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a fantastical 
gravity of behaviour, and forced to a particular way 
of holding her head, heaving her breast, and moving 
with her whole body; and all this under pain of 
never having a husband, if she steps, looks, or 
moves awry. This gives the young lady woudeiliil 
workings of imagination, what is to pas.-* between 
her aud this husband, that she is every moment 
told of, and for whom she seems to he educated. 
Thus her fancy i.s effgaged to turn all her endea- 
vours to the ornament of her person, as what must 
determine her good and ill in this life : and she ua- 
turally thinks, if she is tall enough, she is wise 
enough, for auy thing for which her education makes 
her think she is designed To make her an agree- 
able person is the main purpose of her parents ; to 
that is all their cost, to that all their care directed’; 
and from this general folly of parents we owe our 
present numerous race of coquettes. These reflec- 
tions puzzle me, when I think of giving ray advice 
on the subject of managing the wild thing men- 
tioned in the letter of my correspondent. But 
sure there is a middle way to be followed ; the ma- 
nagement of a young lady’s person U not to be over- 
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lent mathematician not able to determine whether 
he should stand or sit while my lord drauk to him. 

it 18 the proper business of a dancing-master to 
regulate these matters : though I take it to be a just 
observation, that unlew you add something of your 
own to what these fine gciitlemcu teach you, and 
which they are wholly ignorant of themselves, you 
will much sooner get the character of an afiected 
fop than a well-bred man. 

As for country dancing, it must indeed be con- 
fessed that the great familiarities between the two 
sexes on this occasion may sometimes produce very 
dangerous con8et|uences ; and I have often thought 
that few ladies’ hearts are so obdurate as not to be 
melted by the charms of music, the force of motion, 
and a handsome young fellow, who is continually 
playing before their eyes, and convincing them that 
lie has the perfect use of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the particular inven- 
tion of our own coutrtry, and as every one is more or 
less a proficient in it, 1 would not discountenance it; 
but rather suppose it may be practised innocently 
by others as well as myself, who am often partner to 
my landlady’s eldest daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good character of the collection 
of pictures which is to be exposed to sale on Friday 
next ; and concluding from the following letter, that 
the person who collected them is a man of no inele- 
gant taste, I will be so much his friend as to publish 
it, provided the reader will only look upon it as 
filli' g up the place of an advertisement: 
h'rotn the Three Chairs, in the Piazzas, Covent Garden. 

“ Sir, May 16, 1711. 

“ As you are a spectator, I think we who make it 
our business to exhibit any thing to public view, 
ought to apply ourselves to you for your approbation. 

I have travelled Europe to fiyrnish out a show for 
you, and have brought with me what has been ad- 
mired in every country through which I passed. 
You have declared in many papers, that your great- 
«*!<L delights are those of the eye, which I do not 
‘loubt huL I shall gratify with as beautiful objects as 
Vours ever beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, fine 
women, and graceful men, can please you, I dare 
promise you much satisfaction, if you will appear at 
uiy auction on Friday next. A sight is, 1 suppose, 
as grateful to a Spectator as a treat to another per- 
son, and therefore 1 hope you will pardon this invi- 
tation from, “ Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

X. “J. Graham.” { 

‘No. 68.] FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1711. 

Nos duo turba sumus Ovid, Mel. i. 355. 

We two are a multitude. 

Onr would think that the larger the company is 
in which we are engaged, the greater variety of 
I thoughts and subjects would be started in discourse; I 
I hut instead of this, we find that conversation is never 
' so much straitened and confined as in numerous as- 1 
s^mblies. When a multitude meet together on any | 
subject of discourse, their debates are taken up 
thiefly with forms and general positions ; nay, if we 
come into a more contracted assembly of men and 
Women, the talk generally runs upon tl.li weather, 
fashion, news, and the like public topics. In pro- | 
portion as conversation gets into clubs and knots of i 
friends, it descends into particulars, and grow s more 
tree and oommunicative : but the most open, in- 


structive, and unreserved discouipe, is that which 
passes between two persons who are familiar and in- 
timate friends. On these occasions, a nian gives a 
loose to every passion and every thought that is up- 
pennost, discovers his most retired opinions of per- 
sons and things, tries the beauty and strength of his 
sentiments, and exposes his whole soul to the exa- 
mination of his friend. 

Tully was tlic first who observed, that friendship 
improves happiness and abates misery, by the 
doubling of our joy, and dividing of our grief; a 
I thought in which he hath been followed by all the 
cssayecs upon friendship that have written since his 
time. .Sir Francis Bacon Ifks finely described other 
advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of friendship ; 
and, indeed, there is no subject of morality which 
has been better handled and more exhausted than 
this. Among the several fine things which have been 
spoken of it, I shall beg leave to quote some out of 
a very ancient author, w hose hook would be regarded 
by our modern wits as one of the most shining tracts 
of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 
name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian 
philosopher : I mean the little apocryphal treatise, 
entitled The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. How 
finely has he described the art of making friends by 
an obliging and affable behaviour !— and laid down 
that precept, which a late excellent author has de- 
! livered as his own. That we should have many well- 
wishers, but few friends. ” Sweet language will 
j multiply friends ; and a fair-speaking tongue will in- 
crease kind greetings. Be in peace with many, ne- 
vertheless have but one counsellor of a thousand. 
With what prudence does he caution us in the choice 
of our friends ! And with what strokes of nature 
(I could almost say of humour) has he described 
the behaviour of a treacherous and self-interested 
j friend ! “ If thou wouldst get a friend, prove him 

' first, and be not hasty to credit him : for some man 
is a friend for his own occasion, and will not abide 
i in the day of thy trouble. And there is a friend, 

' who being turned to eumity and strife, will discover 
: thy reproach.” Again, ” Some friend is a compa- 
I uiun at Ihe table, and will not cominue in the nay 
of thy affliction : but in thy prosperity he will be as 
thyself, and will be bold over thy servants. If thou 
be brought low he will bo against thee, and hide 
himself from thy facc.”t What can he more strong 
and pointed than the following verse ? ” Separate 

thyseif from thine enemies, and take heed of thy 
friends.’* In the next words he particularizes one 
of those fruits of friendship whicn is described at 
length by the two famous authors above mentioned, 
and falls into a general eulogium of friendship, ! 
which is very just as well as very sublime. “ A’ j 
faitiilul friend is a strong defence ; and he that hath 
found such a one hath found a treasure. Nothing 1 
doth countervail a faithful friend, and his excellencv 
is invaluable. A faithful friend is the medicine of 
life; and they that fear the Lord shall find hipi. 
Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friendship 
aright; for as he is, so shall his neighbour (that is 
his friend) be also. ’*| I do not remember to nave j 
met with any saying that has pleased me more than I 
that of a friend’s being the medicine of life, to ex- 
■ press the efficacy of friendship i^ healing the pains 
and anguish which naturally cleave to our existence 
' in this world ; and am wonderfully pleased with the 
I turn in the last sentence, tliat a virtuous man shall 
; as a blessing meet with a friend who is as virtuous 
as himself. There is another saying in the same 
. * Eoolus. vi. 5, 6. t Ibid. vL 7, et leqq. { Ibid, vl. 15 — 18. 

G 
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author, which would have been very much admired 
in a heathen writer : “ Forsake not an old friend, 
for the new is not comparable to him ; a new friend 
is as new wine ; when it is old thou shalt drink it 
with pleasure.”^ With what strength of ullusioii, 
and force of thought, has he described the breaches 
and violations of friendship ? — “ Whoso casteth a 
stone at the birds fraycth tnein away ; and he that 
upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendship. Though 
thou drawest a sword at a friend, yet despair not, for 
there may bo a returning to favour. If thou hast 
opened thy mouth against thy friend, fear not, for 
there may be a reconciliation ; except for upbraid- 
ing, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or a treacherous 
wound ; for, for these things every friend will de- 
part.**t We may observe in this and several other 
precepts in this author, tliose little familiar instances 
and illustrations which arc so much admired in the 
moral writings of Horace and Epictetus. There 
are very beautiful instances of this naiuie in the fol- 
lowing passages, which are likewise written on the 
same subject : “ Whoso discovereth secrets losclh 
his credit, and shall never find a friend to his mind. 
Love thy friend, and be ftrithful to him ; but if thou 
bewrayeth his secret, follow no more after him : for as 
a man hath destroyed his enemy, so hast thou lost the 
love of thy friend ; as one that letteth a binl go out 
of his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, and shall 
not get him again : follow after him no more, for he' 
is too far off ; he is as a roe escaped (»ut of the snare. 
As for a wound it may be bound up, and after re- 
viling there may bo a reconciliation ; but ho that 
bewrayeth secrets is without hope.”;]; 

Among the several qualidcations of a good friend, 
this wise man has very justly singled out constancy 
and faithfulness, as the j)rincipal ; to these, others 
have added virtue, knowledge, discretion, equality in 
age and fortune, and, as Cicero calls it, Mmun co- 
mitate ** a pleasantness of temper.” If I were to 
give my opinion upon such an exhausted subject, 
I should join to these other qualifications, a certain 
equability or evenness of behaviour. A man often 
contracts a friendship with one whom perhaps he 
docs not find out till after a year’s coniersation ; 
when on a sudden some latent ill humour breaks out 
ipon him, which ho never discovered or suspected at 
ois first entering into an intimacy with him. There 
are several persons who in some certain periods of 
their lives are ine.xpressibly agreeable, and in others 
as odious and detestable. Martial has given us a 
♦cry pretty picture of one of this species, in the 
following epigram: 

Dlfficilis, faeiJis, jucundus, acerbus cs Idem, 

Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sino te. — Epijif, xll. 47. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow; 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee. 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one, who, by these changes and vi* 
cTssitudes of humour, is sometimes amiable and 
sometimes odious: and as most men are at some 
times in admirable frame and disposition of mind, it 
should be one of the greatest tasks of wisdom to 
keep ourselves well when we are so, and never to go 
out of that which is the agreeable part of our cha- 
racter. — C. 

♦ Ecclus ix. 10. t Ibid. X 2 ii. 20— 22. t 1»»..U xxvU. 16, 
etseqq. 


(^No. 69) SATURDAY, MAV 19, 1711. 

llic sogetes. illic veniunt fcliclua uva* : 

Arhorei fcelus alibi, atque injussn viresciuit 
Grainina. Nonno vides, erodes ut Tiiiulus odorcs, 

India mittit obur, moUes suu%uru Snbud? 

At Chalybes midi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 
Castorea, Elindum palmas Kjiirus equaruin ? 

Contiimo bus leges, utemuque foedera certis 

Impo.suitnatura locis- — Vino, (ieorg. 1. 5-t. 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres suits ; 

That other loads the trees witJi happy fruits, 

A fourth with grass, unbidden, decks the ground : 

Thus Ttnolus is with yellow saffron crown'd ; 

India black ebon and white iv'ry bears ; i 

And soft Idume weeps her od'rous tears *. 

'I'hua Pontus sends her beaver stones from fur : 

And naked Spaniards temper steel for war : 

Epirus for th* Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds. 

'I'hi.s is th* original contract; these tlie laws 
Impos'd by nature, and by nature s cause. — D rvdk.v. 

Thkiie i.s no place in the* town which I so inudi 
love to froquoiit as the Uoyal Exchange. It gives , 
me a secret satisfaction, and in some measure gruti- | 
lies my vanity, a.s I am an Englishman, to see so rich | 
an assembly of countrymen and foreigners, consult- 
ing togotbor u])oii the private busine.ss of mankimi, 
and making this metropolis a kind of emporium for 
the whole earth. 1 must confess I look upon high- 
chango to be a great council, in which all consider- 
able nations have their representatives. Factors in 
the trading world arc what ambassadors are in the 
politic world ; they negotiate affairs, conclude trea- 
ties, and maintain a good correspondence lietwec ii 
tho.se wealthy sociidies of men that are divided from 
one another by seas and oceans, or live on the dilfe- 
rent extremities of a continent. I have often bi'cii 
pleased to hear disputes adjusted between an inha- 
bitant of Japan and an alderman of London ; or to 
see a subject of the Great Mogul entering into a 
league with one of tlie Czar of Muscovy. 1 am in- 
finitely delighted in mixing with these several mi- 
nisters of commerce, .a.s they arc distinguished by 
their different walks and different langiiage.s. Some- 
times I am jostled among a body of Armenians; 
.sometimes I am lost in a crowd of Jews ; and some- 
times make one in a group of Dutchmen. I am a 
Dane, .Swede, or Frenchman, at different times ; or 
rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, who 
upon being asked what countryman he was, replied, 
that he was a citizen of the world 

Though I very frequently visit this bu.sy multi- 
tude of people, 1 am known to nobody there but my 
friend Sir Andrew, who often smiles upon me as he 
sees me bustling in the crowd, but at tlie same time 
connives at my presence without taking farther no- 
tice of me. There is indeed a merchant of Egypt, 
who just knows me by sight, having formerly re- 
mitted me some money to Grand Cairo ; but as I am 
not versed in modern Coptic, our conferences go no 
farther than a bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives mo an infinite 
variety of solid and substantial entertainments. As 
I am a groat lover of mankind, my heart naturally 
overflows with pleasure at the sight of a prosperous 
and happy multitude, insomuch that at many public 
solemnities I cannot forbear expressing my joy witfi 
tears that have stolen down my cheeks. For this 
reason I am wonderfully delighted to see such a body 
of men thriving in their own private fortunes, ami 
at the saiiK time promoting the pubilic stock ; or, in 
Other words, raising estates for their own families, 
by bringing into their country whatever is wanting 
and carrying out of it whatever is superfluous. 
Nature seems to have taken a particular care fc 
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disseminate her blessings among the different re- 
gions of the world, with an eye to this mutual inter- 
course and traffic among mankind, that the natives ! 
of the several parts of^he globe might have a kind 
of dependence upon one another, and be united 
(Ogether by their common interest. Almost every 
degree produces something peculiar to it. The food 
often grows in one country, and the sauce in ano- 
ther. The fruits of Portugal are corfected by tho 
produce of Barbadoes, and tho infusion of a China 
plant is sweetened by tlie pith of an Indian cane. 
The Philippic Islands give a flavour to our Eiiro- 

f )can bowls. Tho single dress of a woman of qua- 
ity is often tho product of a hundred climate.?. 
The muff and tho fan come together from different 
ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid 
zone, and the tippet from beneatli the pole. The 
brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, 
and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural 
prospect, without any of tho benellts and advan- 
tages of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 
spot of earth fulls to our share ! Natural historian.s 
tell us, that no fruit grows originally among us, be- 
sides hips and haws, acorns au<l pig-nuts, with 
other delicacies of the like nature ; that our climate 
of it self, and without the assistance of art, can make 
no further advances towards a plum tlian to a sloe, 
j uud carries an apple to no greater perfection than a 
crab : that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our 
apricots, and cherries, are strangers among us, im- 
ported in different ages, and naturalized iu our En- 
glish gardens ; and that they would all degenerate 
and fall away into the trash of our own country, if 
they were wholly neglected by the planter, and left 
to tho mercy of our sun and soil. Nor has traffic 
more enriched our vegetable world, than it has im- 
proved the whole face of natufc among us. Our 
ships are laden with tlic harvest of every climate. 
Our tables are stored with spices, and oils, and- 
wines. Our rooms arc filled with < pyramids of 
China, and adorned with the workmanship of Ja- 
pan. Our morning’s draught comes to us from the 
remotest corners of the earth. We repair our bodies 
by the drugs of America, and repose ourselves under 
Indian canopies. My friend, Sir Andrew,* calls the 
vineyards of France our gardens; tho spice-islands 
our hot-beds ; the Persians our silk-weavers, and the 
Chinese our potters. Nature, indeed, furnishes us 
with tho bare necessaries of life, but traffic gives us 
ft great variety of what is useful, and at the same 
time supplies us with every thing that is convenient 
and ornamental. Wor is it tlie least part of this our 
happiness, that whilst we enjoy the remotest pro- 
ducts of the north and south, we are free from those 
extremities of weather which give them birth ; that 
our eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Bri- 
tain, and at the same time that our palates are 
feasted with fruits that rise between tho tro^)ics. 

For these reasons there are not more usctul mem- 
bers in a commonwealth than merchants. They 
knit mankind together in a mutual intercourse of 
good offices, distribute the gifts of nature, find work 
for the poor, add wealth to the rich, and magnifi- 
cence to the great. Our English merchant con- 
verts tho tin of his own country into gold, and ex- 
changes its wool for rubies. The Mahometans are 
clothed in our British manufacture, and the inhabi- 
tants of the frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of 
our sheep. 

When I have been upon the ‘Change, I have 
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often fancied one of our old kings standing in per- 
son, where he is represented iu effigy, and looking 
down upon the wealthy concourse of people with 
which that place is every day filled. Iu this case, 
how would he be surprised to hear all tho languages 
of Europe spoken in this little spot of his former 
dominions, and to see so many private men, who in 
his time would have been the vassals of somo power- 
ful baron, negotiating like princes for greater sums 
of money than were formerly to be met with in the 
royal treasury ! Trade, without enlarging the Bri- 
tish territories, has given us a kind of additional em- 
pire. It has multiplied the number of the rich, 
made our landed c.state.s infinitely more valuable 
than they were fonnerly, and added to them an ac- 
cc.ssion of other estates as valuable as the lands 
themselves. — C. 
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Interdum vulgus rectum vidot. — Hob. 1 Ep. IL 63. 

Soinetinjes the vulgar see and.juclgo aright. 

When I travelled, I took a particular delight in 
hearing the songs and fables that are come from 
father to son, and are most in vogue among the com- 
mon people of tho countries through which I passed; 
for it is impossible that any thing should bo univer- 
sally tasted and approved by a multitude, though 
they are only the rabble of a nation, which hath not 
in it some peculiar aptness to please and gratify the 
mind of man. Human nature is the same in all 
reasonable creatures ; and whatever falls in with it, 
will meet with admirers amongst readers of all 
ualities and conditions. Moliere, as wcare told by 
loiisieur Boileau, used to read all his comedies to 
an old woman who was his housekeeper, as she sal 
with him at her work by the chimney-corner ; and 
could foretcl the success ol his play in the theatre, 
from the reception it met at his Hre-side— for he tolls 
U.S the audience always followed the old woman, and 
never failed to laugh in the same place. 

1 know nothing which more shews the essential 
and inherent perfection of simplicity of thought, 
above that which I call the Gothic manner in wri- 
ting, than this — that the first pleases all kinds of pa- 
lates, and the latter only such as have formed to 
themselves a wrong artificial taste upon little fanci 
ful authors and writers of epigram. Homer, Virgil, 
or Milton, so far as the language of their poems l- 
understood, will please a reader of plain common 
sense, who would neither relish nor comprehend an 
epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley ; so, on 
the contrary, an ordinary song or ballad that is tlie 
delight of tho common people, cannot fail to please 
all such readers as are not unqualified for the enter- 
tainment by their affectation or ignorance; and the 
reason is plain— -because the same paintings of na- 
ture which recommend it to the most ordinary 
reader will appear beautiful to tho most refined. 

The old song of Chevy-Chace is the favourite bal* 
lad of the common people of England; and Ber 
Jonson used to say, he had rather have been the an 
thor of it than of all his works. Sir Philip Sydney, 
in his discourse of Poetry, speaks of it in the fol 
lowing words ; “ I never heard the old song ot 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more 
moved than with a trumpet : and yet it is sung by 
some blind crowder with no rougher voice tlian rude 
style ; which being so evil apparelled in the dust 
and cobweb of that uncivil age, what Would it work 
trimmed in tho gorgeous eloquence of Pindar?’ 
For my own part, 1 am so professed an admirer of 
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this antiquated song, that I shall give rny reader a i 
critique upon it, without any farther apology for 
sc doing 

The greatest modern critics have laid it down as 
0 ’ule, That an heroic poem should be founded upon 
some important precejit of morality, adapted to the 
constitution of the country in which the poet writes. I 
Homer and Virgil have formed tlmir plans in this | 
view. As Greece was a collection of many govern- [ 
ments who suffered very much among tiiemselves, 
and gave the Persian emperor, who was their com- 
mon enemy, many- advantages over them by their 
mutual jealousies and animositfes, Ilotuer,^ in onlcr 
to establish among them a uniou which was so ne- 
cessary fur their safety, grounds his poem upon the 
discords of the several (ireeian prineos w ho were en- 
gaged in a confederacy against an Asiatic prince, 
and the several advantages which the enemy gained 
by such discords. At the time the poem wo are now 
1 1 eating of was written, the dissensions of the ba- 
rons, f who were then so many petty princes, ran very 
high, whether they quarrelled among themselves, or 
with their neighbours, and produced unspeakable 
calamities to the country. The poet, to deter men 
from such unnatural contontions, describes a bloody 
hattle and dreadful scene of death, occasioned by 
the mutual feuds which reigned in the families of an 
Knglish and Scotch nobleman. That he designed 
this for the instruction of his poem, we may learn 
from his four last lines, in which, after the example 
of the modern tragedians, he draws from it a precept 
for the benetit of his readers : 

Go<l save the UiiiR. and Idess the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 

And henctlorili tiiat foul debate 
"fwixt nithliMiien may cease. 

The next point observed by the greatest heroic 
poets, hath been to celi.‘brato persons and actions 
which do honour to tlu-ir country : thus Virgil’s hero 
w'as the founder of Komc, Homer’s a priucc of 
(irccce ; and for this reason Valerius ITaccus and 
Statius, who Were both Komans, miglit be justly de- 
rided for having chosen the expedition of the Golden 
Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the subjects of 
their epic writings. 

The poet before us has not only found out a hero 
in his own country, but raises the reputation of it by 
several incidents. 'I'he Knglish are the ffrst who 
take the field, and the last who quit it. The Eng- 
lish bring only fifteen hundred to the battle ; the 
Scotch two thousand. The English keep the field 
with fifty-three ; the Scotch retire with fifty-live ; 
ail the rest on each side being slain in battle. But 
the most remarkable circumstance of this kind is the 
different manner in which the Scotch and English 
kings receive the news of this fight, and of the great 
men’s deaths who commanded in it : — 

This news was brought to Edinburgh, t 

Where Scotland’s king did reign, 

, That brave Karl Douglas suddenly 

Was with an arrow slain. 

0 heavy news. King James did sny, 

Scotland tan witness be, 

1 have not any captain more 
Of such account as ho 


* This supposition is strangely incorrect. At Uie time Homer 
wrote, the Persian government (moM probably) did not exist. 
1)1 his days thcro was a Jeaiou.sy among the Grcek.n and Asia- 
not between Greeks and Persians. Mot, Herod. Lib. I. 
Cap. i- et seq . — L 

t Thw balilo of Otterburn, usually called Chevy-Chase, was 
J«n»ght A. 1). 1 .iSM, in the reigns of Richard II, of England, and 
R' iwrt II, of .^f'jUand, OUiers with lc,ss probability have 
hn ught dmvii t!te anion to Uie reigusol Henry IV. of England 
and James L oi JootlaiKL 


Like tidings to King Henry eiune 
Within as short u space,* 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy-chaee. 

Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith 'twill no better be, 

I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred goou as he. 

Y«l .shall not Scot or Scotland say, 

Mut I will vengeance lake. 

And he revenged on them all 
For bravo Lord Percy's .•eako, 

Thi.s vow fnlPwell the king perform’d 
After on IJiiniiile-ilown, 

In one day fifty kinuhtx were slain. 

With lord.s of great renoan. 

And of the rest of small acronnf 
Did many thousands die, 6 lc, 

At the same liirio that our poet show.s a laudablo 
partiality lo his co’inliynicn, he repre.sents the Scots 
after a manner not unbcct‘ailtig so bold and brave a 
people ; — 

Earl Douglas on n milk-whifc steed. 

]Vio,st like a baron i>old, 

Rode foretno.st of the company. 

Whn.se arnn)ur .sjione like gold, 

His sentiments and actions are every way suitable 
to a hero. One of us two, says he, must die: I am 
an earl as well as yourself, so that you can have no 
pretence for refusing the combat: however, says he, 
it i.s pity, and indeed would he a sin, that so many 
innocent in<*n should perish for our sakes ; ratlier 
let you and I end our quarrel in u single fight ; — 

Ere thus T will md-Viruvr'd be, 

0»»o of us two :d)idl die ; j 

I know thee well, an earl ihou art, I 

Lortl Percy, so am I I 

But tni.st mo, Percy, pity it woro ! 

And groat ofTenco (o kill 

Any of these our tiarniles.s men, 

For they have done no ill. 

Lot thou and 1 the battle try. 

And set our men a.sidc ; 

Accurst bo ho. Lord Percy said. 

By whom it is dcuy'd. 

When these brave men had distinguished them- 
selves in the battle, and in single combat with each 
other, in the midst of a generous parley, full of heroic 
sentiments, the Scotch earl falls ; and with his dying 
words encourages his men to revenge his death, re- 
presenting to them, as the most bitter circumstanca 
of it, that his rival saw him fall :— 

Wilh that there came an arrow keen 
Gut of an Ennli‘<h how. 

Whic h stnick Karl Douulaa to Ihe heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

Who never upoko more wordIHhan the»o. 

Fight ou, my mcrry-moii all. 

For why ? my life in at an end, 

Lord Percy .sees my full. 

Merry-men, in the language of those times, is no 
more than a cheerful word fur companions and fel- I 
low-soldiers. A passage in the eleventh book of 
Virgd’s iEueid is very much to be admired, where 
Camilla, in her last agonies, instead of weeping 
over the wound she had leccitcd, as one might have 
expected from a wiiirior of her sex, considers only 
(like the hero of whom we are now speaking) how 
the battle should be continued after her death:— 

Tiq^i a\c pxptraiis, &.c. — Avn xl. 820- 

, A gathering mist o'^rclouds her cheerful eyes, 

And from lier cheeks the rosy cohnir flies, 

Then turns to her. whom, other female train, 

She tru5U‘d most, and thus sue .npo.iks wi'h pain : 


I ♦ Impastitble ! fcr it wfs more than three tiinss (bt dlftaiu:^. 
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By chance ccnduoted, crby thirst oonslraiu'd* 

The deep recesses the prove he gain’d. 

Where in a plain ueieuded by the >vood. 

Crept through tiie malted grass a crystal Rood, 

By which an aiahuster fountain stood; 

And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid — 

Like Diun luul her nymj)hs, v\hen, tir’d wiUi fixirt, 

'1 o rest by cool KuroUis they resort : 

I’he dame herself the goddess well express'd. 

Not more disfinguislj'd by her punde vest, 

'I'han by the eharimng features of her face. 

And e’en in slumber a superior grace ; 

Her comely limbs compo.s’n witii decent cure. 

Her body shatled with a light rymar; 

Her bosom to the view was only baje ; 

The fanning wind updither bosom blows. 

To meet the fanning wind her bosom rose ^ 

The fanning wind and purling streams continue her repose 
The lool of nature stood with stupid eyes, 

And gaping mouth, that testilied surprise ; 

Fix’d on her face, nor could remove his sight. 

New as he was to love, and novice in delight; 

Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff, 

His wonder witness’d with an idiot laugh* 

Then would have spoke, but by his gliinm'ring sens* 

First found lus want of words, and fear'd offence ; 

Doubted for what lie was he should be known, 

By his clown-accent, and his country-tone. 

But lest this fine description should be excepted 
aj^ainst, as tire creation of that great master M r. 
Drydcn, and not an account of what has really ever 
happened in the world, 1 shall give you verhatiin 
the epistle of an enamoured footman in the country 
to h.s mistress. Their surnames siiall not be in- 
.serted, bm ause their passions dematnl a greater re- 
spect thau is duo to their quality. .Lames is servant 
ill a great family, and Elizalicth waits upon the 
daughter of one as numerous, some miles oft’ her 
lover. James, before he behold Betty, was vain of 
his strenglii, a rough wrestler, and quarrelsome 
cudgel-pbycr; Betty a public dancer at may-poles, 
a romp at stool-ball : ' he always following idle 
women, she playing among the peasants : he a 
country bully, she a country coquette. But lovt 
has made her constantly in her mistress's chamber, 
where the young lady gratihes a secret passion oi 
her own. by making Betty talk of James ; and Jamo^ 
is become a constant waiter near his master’s apart> 
merit, in reading, as well as he can, romances. 1 
cannot learn who Molly is, who it seems walked ten 
miles to carry the angry message, which gave occa- 
sion to w hat pillows : 

“ My dear Betty, May 14, 1711. 

“ Remember your bleeding lover who lies bleeding 
at the wounds Cupid made with the arrows he bor- 
rowed at the eyes of Venus, which is your sweet 
person. 

“ Nay more, with Uie token you sent me for my 
love and service offered to your sweet person ; which 
was your base respects, to my ill conditions ; when, 
alas ! there is no ill conditions in me, but quite con- 
trary ; all love and purity, especially to your sweet 
tion. Such an impression as tliis gives an immediate Person; hut all this 1 take as a jest, 
atnhition to deserve, in order to please. Thir. cause | “But the sad and dismal news which MolK 
«ad effect are beautifully described by Mr. Dryden | brought me struck me to the heart, which was. i^ 
>11 the fable of Cymon and Inhigenia. After he has I seems, aud is, your ill conditions for my love and 
represented Cymoii so stupia, that 

He whistled as ho wont, for want of thought; 
he makes him fall into the following scene, and 
lows its influence upon him so excelleully, that it 
Appears as natural as wonderful — 

hap})enod on a sutnnior's holiday. * 

lat to the greenwood shade lie took his way; 

IK quarter-BlaU, which ho could ne'er forsake, 

hMf before, and half bthiiul his ba<U. 
e irucjg d along, unknovviiiif v\iia( ho stiuKht 
And whuitlediiM ho went for wanl of llioUi,ht. 


“ Acca. ’U.s past ! he swims before my sight, 

Iiiexorahlw lieath; ami claims his right. 

Bear my last words to Tunius; fly with speed. 

And bid him timely to my charge succeed : 

Repel the 'I'rojaiis, and the town relieve : 

Farewell ." Drvuzn. 

Turnus did not die in so heroic a manner, though 
our poet seems to have had his eye upon Turuus’s 
speech in the last verse : — 

Lord Percy sees my fall. 

Vicisli. et victum fendere palmas 

Ausonii videro. — Aila. xii. Uafi. 

Tho Latin chiefs have seen me beg my life. 

Dhyuicn. 

Earl pon y’s lamentation over his enemy is gene* 
rolls, beautiful, and passionate; 1 must only caution 
;he reader not to let the simplieit) of tlie style, which 
uiH* may well pardon in so old a poet, prejudice him 
against the greatness of the thought : — 

Then leaving life, Farl Percy took 
The (loud man by the hand. 

And said, Karl Dougla.s, for thy life 
Would I had lost my laud. 

O Chri.st! my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake; 

For sure a more renowned knight 
Mischance did never take. 

The beautiful line, “’faking the dead man by the 
hand,” will put the reader in mind of ^Eneas’ Ixdia- 
viuur towards Eaiisus, whom he himself had slain as 
he caino to the re.scnc of his aged father 

At vero ut vultum vidil morientia. et ora. 

Ora modls Ancliisiade-s pallentia mins; 

Ingeinuit, miserana graviler, dextr.uncjuo tetendit. 

Alu. X. 821. 

The pious prince beheld young Liiusua de.ad ; 

He griev’d, he vveiit, then grasp'd his hand, and aaid,&c. 

Duyokn. 

I shall take another opportunity to consider the 
other parts of this old song. C. 
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Senbere Jussit amor. — CJvio, KpisU iv. 10, 

Love bade me w rite. 

The entire conquest of our passions is so difficult 
a w ork, that they who despair of it should think of a 
less difficult task, and only attempt to regulate them. 
Hut there is a third thing wdiich may contribute not 
"uly to the ca.^e, but also to the pleasure of our life; 
and that is retining our passions to a greater ele- 
gance than wc receive them from nature. When 
'he passion is Love, this work is performed in inno- 
‘ eut, though rude and uncultivated minds, by the 
mere force aud dignity of the object. There are 
forms which naturally create re.spect in the behold- 
ers, and at once inflame and chastise the imagina 


respects to you. 

“ For she told me, if I came forty times to yon. 
you would not speak with me, which words 1 am 
sure is a great grief to me. 

“ Now, my dear, if 1 may not be permitted to your 
sweet company, and to have the liappinesj ol sjieak- 
ing witli your sweet person, I beg the favour ol you 
to accept of this my secret mind and thoughts, which 
hath so long lodged in my breast, the which if )ou 
do not accept, 1 believe will gti nigh to break m} 
heart. 
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** For indeed, my dear, I love you above all the 
beauties 1 ever saw in my life. 

The young gentleman, and my master’s daugl^ 
ter, the Londoner that is come down to marry her, 
sat in the arbour most part of last night. Oh, dear 
Betty, must the nightingales sing to those who marry 
for money, and not to us true lovers ! Oh, my dear 
Betty, that we could meet this night where we used 
to do in the wood ! 

“ Now, my dear, if I may not have the blessing of 
kissing your sweet lips, I beg I may have the hap- 
piness of kissing your fair hand, with a few lines 
from your dear self, J)resented Jj|y whom you please 
or think Ht. I believe, if time would permit me, I 
could write all day; but the time being short, and 
paper little, no more from your never-failing lover 
till death. , “ James j 

Poor Jaipcs ! since his time and paper were so 
short, I that have more than I can use well of both, 
will put the sentiments of this kind letter (the style 
of which seems to be confused with the scraps he had 
got in hearing and reading what he did not under- 
stand) into what he meant to exjness. 

“ Dear Cueati;re, 

** Can you then neglect him who has forgot all 
his recreations and enjoyments, to pine away his 
life in thinking of you ? When I do so, you appear 
more amiable to me than Venus does in the most 
beautiful description that ever was made of her. All 
this kindness you return with an accusation, that I 
do not love you : but the contrary is so inauifest, 
that I cannot think you in earnest. But the cer- 
tainty given me in your message by Molly, that you 
do not love me, is what robs me of all comfort. She 
says you will not see me ; if you cun have so much 
cruelty, at least write to me, that I may kiss the 
impression made by your fair hand. I love you 
above all things; and in my condition, what you 
look upon with indirt’crence is to me the must ex- 
quisite pleasure or pain. Our young lady and a 
tine gentlomuii from London, who are to marry for 
mercenary ends, walk about our gardens, and hoar 
the voice of eveniug nightingales, as if for fashion- 
sake they courted those solitudes, because they have 
heard lovers do so. Oh Betty ! could I hear these 
rivulets murmur, and birds sing, while you stood 
near me, how little sensible should I be that we are 
both servants, that there is any thing on earth above 
us I Oh ! I could write to you as long as I love you, 
till death itself. “ James.” 

N. B. By the words ill conditions, James means, 
in a woman coquetry, in a man inconstancy. — 11. 

• This man’s name was James Hirst He was a servant to 
the Hon. E<lward Wortley, Riq., and in delivorinff a parcel of 
letters to his master, gave by mistake this letter, which he had 
just prepared for his sweetheart, and kept In its stead one of 
his master’s. He q^ulckly retunied to rectify the blunder, hut 
it wa.s too late. Unfortunately the letter to Betty was the ftrsti 
that presented itself to Mr. Wortley, who had indulged his cu- 
riosity in reading the love-tale of his enamoured footman. 
*J^es requested to have it returned in vain, “ No, .lames.’’ 
said his master, “ you shall be a great man, and this letter 
niu.st apjiear in the Si)ectaU)r.’’ 

James succeeded in putting an end to Betty’s “ ill condi- 
llons,” and obtained her consent to marry him; but the mar- 
riage was prevented by her sudden death, James Hirst, soon 
after, from his regard and love for Betty, married her si.ster, 
and died about thirteen years ago, by i’ennistone, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wortley, near Leeds. Betty’s sister and suc- 
cessor was probably the Molly who walked ten mile.s to carry 
the angry meisage which oocasiotied the preceding letter. 
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——Genus immortolo manet, multosque per aunoa 
Stat fortuua domus, et avi uumeronlur avomm. 

ViKo. Georg. iv.208. 

Th' Immortal lino in sure succession reigns. 

The fortune of the family remains, 

And grandsircs grandsons tlie long list contains. 

Dryoc.s. 

Having already given my reader an account of 
several extraordinary clubs, both ancient and mo- 
dern, I did not design to have troubled him with any 
more narratives of this nature ; but 1 have lately re- 
ceived information of a club, which I can call neithei 
ancient nor modern, that I dare say will be no less 
surprising to my reader than it was to myself; foi 
which reason I shall communicate it to the public as 
one of the greatest curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradesman who 
is related to him, after having represented him as a 
very idle worthless fellow, who- neglected his family, 
and spent most of his time over a bottle, told me, to 
conclude his character, that he was a member of the 
Everlasting club. So very odd a title raised my cu- 
riosity to inquire into the nature of a club that had 
such a sounding name ; upon which my friend gave 
me the following account : 

The Everlasting club consists of a hundred mem- 
bers, who divide the whole twenty-four hours among 
them in such a manner, that the club sits day and 
night from one end of the year to another; no party 
presuming to rise till they arc relieved by those who 
arc in course to succeed them. By this means a 
member of tlie Everlasting club uever wauls com- 
pany ; for though he is not upon duty himstdf, he is 
sure to find some who are ; so that if he he disnoseil 
to take a whet, a nooning, an evening’s draught, or 
a bottle after midnight, he goes to the club, and liuds 
a kuot of friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the steward never 
dies ; for as they succeed one another by way of ro- 
tation, no man is to quit the great elbow-chair which 
stands at the upper end of the table, till his successor 
is in readiness to till it ; insomuch that there has uot 
been a stde vacante in the memory of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or as 
some of them say, about the middle) of the civil 
wars, and continued without interruption till the 
time of the great lire,* which burnt them out, aud 
dispensed them for several weeks The steward at | 
that time maintained his post till ho had like to have 
been blown up with a neighbouring house (which 
was demolished in order to .stop thchre); and would 
uot leave the chair at lust, till he had emptied all j 
the bottles upon the table, and received repeated di- i 
rcctions from the club to withdraw himself. This ! 
steward is frequently talked of in the club and ^ 
looked upon by every member of it as a greater ; 
mian than the famous captain mentioned in my Lord I 
tlarendou, who was burnt in his ship because he i 
would not quit it without ordeft. It is said, that | 
towards the close of 1700, being the great year of 
jubilee, the club had under consideration whether 
they should break up or continue their session ; but 
after many speeches and debates, it was at length 
agreed to sit out the other century. This resolution 
passed in a general club ncmine cmtradicenle* 

Having given this short account of the institution 
and continuation of the Everlasting club, 1 should 
here endeavour to say something of tho manners | 
and characters of its several members, which I shall ! 


* Anno, 1666 
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do according to Uie best lights I have received in 
this matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, since 
their first institution, they have smoked fifty tons of 
tobacco, drunk thirty thousand butte of ale, one 
thousand hogsheads of red p(^t, two hundred barrels 
of brandy, and a kilderkin of small beer. There 
has been likewise a great consumption of cards. It 
is also said, that they observe the law in Ben Jon- 
son’s club,* wbi(^ orders the fire to be always kept 
in, (focus peTennti^ esloj as well for the convenience 
of lighting their pipes, as to cure the dampness of 
the club-room. They have an old woman in the i 
nature of a vestal, whose business it is to cherish ! 
and perpetuate the fire which burns from generation | 
to generation, and has gecii the glass-house fires in I 
and out above a hundred times. 

The Everlasting club treats all other clubs with 
an eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat 
and October as of a couple of upstarts. Their ordi- 
nary discourse (as much as I have been able tt) learn 
of it) turns altogether upon such adventures as liave 
passed in their own assembly; of members who have 
taken the glass in tlieir turns for a week together, 
without stirring out of the club; of others who have 
vinoked a hundred pipes at a sitting; of others, who 
hav« not missed their morning’s draught fi)r twenty | 
years together. Sometimes they speak in raptures ! 
of a run of ale in King Charles’s reign; and some- 
times reflect with astonishment upon g.ames at whist, 
wliich havcheoii miraculously recovered by members 
of the society, wlieu in all human probability the 
case was desperate. 

They delight iu several old catches, which they 
sing at all hours to encourage one another to moisten 
their clay, and grow immortal by drinking; with 
many other edifying exhortutious of the like nature. 

Tlterc are four general clubs held in a year, at 
which times they lill up vacancies, appoint waiters, 
con linn the old lire-maker, or elect a new one, settle 
<nntrihutions for coals, pipes, tobacco, and other 
necessaries. 

'1 he senior member has outlived the whole club 
twice over, and has been drunk with tlie grandfathers 
of some of the prosout sitting members. — C. j 
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— — — — O Doa ceric ! — Vino. vKn. I. 328. 

O (ioddess ! for no less you seem. 

It is very strange to consider, that a creature 
like man, who is sensible of so many weaknesses and 
imperfections, should bo actuated by a love of fame ; 
that vice and ignorance, imperfection and misery, 
should contend for praise, and endeavour as much 
as jpossible to make themselves objects of admiration. 

But notwithstanding man’s essential perfection i.s 
hut very little, his comparative perfection may be 
very considerable. ♦If he looks upon himself iu uu 
abstracted light, he has not much to boast of; but 
if he considers himself with regard to others, he 
^>|ay find occasion of glorying, if not in his own 
virtues, at least in the absence of another’s imjicr- 
tections. This gives a difterent turn to the reflec- 
tions of the wise man and the fool. The first eii- 
di avours to shine in himself, and the last to outshine 
others. The first is humbled by a sense pf his own 
infirmities, the last is lifted up by the discovery of 
those which ho observes in other men. The wise 


• the Leges Conviviales of this club, in Langbaine's 
hives of Knglisb Pouts. 6ic. Art Beu Joiisoa. 


man considers what he wants, and the fool what he 
abounds in. The wise man is happy when he gains 
his own approbation, and the fool whfcn he recom- 
mends hirastdf to the applause of those about him. 

But however unreasonable and absurd this passion 
for admiration may appear in such a creature as 
man, it is not wholly to be discouraged; since it 
often produces very good effects, not only as it re- 
strains him from doing any thing which is mean and 
contemptible, but as it pushes him to actions which 
are great and glorious. The principle may be de- 
fective or faulty, but the consequences it produces 
are so good, that, t#r the benefit of mankind, it 
ought not to be extinguished. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the greatest 
and the most shining parts are the most actuated by 
ambition ; and if we look into the two sexes, I be- 
lievc we shall find this principle of action stronger 
ill women than in men. 

The passion for praise, which is so very vehement 
in the fair sex, produces excellent offects in women 
of sense, who desire to be admired for that only 
which deserves admiration ; and I think we may 
observe, without a eompliraeiit to them, that many 
of them <lo not only live in a more uniform course 
of virtue, but with an infinitely greater regard to 
thoii honour, than what wo find iu the generality of 
our own se.x. Ilow many instances have we of 
chastity, fidelity, devotion! lUiw many ladies dis- 
tinguish tlnunsclves by the education of their chil- j 
dren, care of their families, and love of their hus- 
bands,— whl<’h arc the great qualities and achieve- 
iiients of womun-kind, as the making of war, the ; 
carrying ou <»f t rutile, the administration of justice, 
arc those by which men grow famous, and get them- I 
selves a name. i 

But as thi.s passion for admiration, when it works 
according to reason, improves the beautiful part of 
our species in every thing that is laudable; so no- 
thing is more destructive to them, when it is go- 
verned by vanity and folly. What I have therefore 
hero to say, only regards the vain jiart of the sex, 
whom for certain reasons, which the reader will 
hereafter see at large, I shall distinguish by the 
name of idols, Au idol is wholly taken up in the 
adorning of her person. You see in every posture 
of her body, air of her face, and motion of her head, 
that it is her business and employment to gain 
adorers. For this reason your idols appear in all 
public, places and assemblies, in order to seduce men 
to their worship. The playhouse is vei 7 frequently 
filled with idols; several of tfiem are carried in pro- 
cession every evening about the ring, and several of 
tliem set up their worship even in churches. They 
are to be accosted iu the language proper to the 
Deity. Life and death are iu their power ; joys of 
heaven, and pains of hell, are at their disposal: 
.paradise is in their arms, and eternity in every mo- 
ment that you are present with them. Raptures, 
transports, and ecstasies, are the rewards which « 
they confer: sighs and tears, prayers and broken 
hearts, arc the offerings which arc paid to them. 
Their smiles make men happy; their frowns drive 
them to despair. I shall only add under this head, 
that Ovid’s book of the Art of Love is a kind of 
heathen ritual, which contains all the forms of wor- 
ship which are made use of to an idoL' 

It would be as diflicult a task to reckon up these 
different kinds of idols, as Milton’s was to number 
those that were known in Canaan, and the lands 
adjoining. Most of tiuun are worshipped like Mo- 
loch in fire and flames. Some of them, like baal, 
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love to see their votaries cut and slashed, and shed- 
ding thoir blood for them. Some of them, like the 
idol in the Apocrypha, must have treats and colla- 
tions prepared for them every night. It has indeed 
been knovpu, that some of them have been used by 
their incensed worshippers like the Chinese idols, 
who arc whipped and scourged when they refuse to 
comply with tlio prayers that are ottered to them. 

I must here observe, that those idolaters who de- 
vote themselves to the idols I am here speaking of, 
differ very much from all other kinds of idolaters. 

' For as others fall out because they worship different 
idols, these idolaters quarrel because they worship 
the same. 

The intention therefore of the idol is quite con- 
trary to the wishes of the idolaters ; as the one desires 
to confine the idol to himself, the wiiole business 
and ambition of the other is to multiply adorers. 
This humour of an idol is prettily described in a tale 
of Chaucer. He represents one of them sitting at 
a table with three of her votaries about her, who arc 
all of them courting her favour, and paying their 
adorations. She smiled upon one, drank to another, 
and trod upon the other’s foot which was under the 
tabic. Now which of these three, says the old bard, 
do you think was the favourite ? In troth, s.iys he, 
not one of all the three. 

The behaviour of this old idol in Chaucer, puis 
me in mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the 
greatest idols among the moderns. She is worship- 
ped once a week by candlelight, in the midst of a 
l.irge congregation, generally called an assembly. 
Some of the gayest youths in the nation endeavour 
to plant themselves in her eye, while she sits in 
form with multitudes of tapers burning about her. 
To encourage tlic zeal of her idolaters, she bestows 
a mark of her favour upon every one of them, be- 
fore they go out of her presence. She asks a ques- 
tion of one, tells u story to another, glances an ogle 
upon a third, takes a pinch of snuff from the fourth, 
lets her fan drop by accident to give the fifth an oc- 
casion of taking it up in short, every one goes 
away satisfied with his success, and encouraged to 
leiiew his devotions on the same canonical hour that 
day sevennight. 

An idol may be undeified by many accidental 
causes. Marriage in particular is a kind of counter- 
apotheosis, or a deification inverted. — When a man 
I'ocoines fi^miliar with his goddess, slic quickly sinks 
into a woman. 

Old age is likewise a great decayer of your idol. 
The truth of it is, there is not a more unhappy 
being than a superannuated idol, especially when 
she has contracted such airs and behaviour us aro 
only graceful when her worshippers are about her. 

Considering, therefore, that in these and many 
other cases the woman generally outlives the idol, *I 
must return to the mural of this paper, and desire 
ury fair readers to give a proper direction to their 
lassiou for being admired ; in order to which, they 
iiffst endeavour to make themselves the objects of a 
reasonable and lasting admiration. This is not to 
be hoped for from beauty, or dress, or fashion, hut 
from those inward ornaments which are not to be 
defaced by time or sickness, and which appear most 
amiable to those who are roost acquainted with them. 


No. 74.1 FRIDAY, MAY, 25, 1711. 

Pendent <»j)erft interrupta • Viaa. iEn. Iv. SB. 

The works unfinished and neglected lie. 

In my last Monday’s p.iper I gave some general 
instances of those beautiful strokes which please the 
reader in the old song of Chevy Chase ; I snail here, 
according to my promise, be more particular, and 
shew that the sentiments in that ballad are extremely 
natural and poetical, and full of the majestic sim- 
plicity which we admire in the grj^test of the an- 
cient poets ; for which reason I shall quote several 
jiassages of it, in which the thought is altogether the 
.same with what we meet in several pas.sages of the 
^Eneid; not that I would infer from thence, that | 
the poet (whoever he was) proposed to himself any 
imitation of those passages, but that ho was directed 
to keep them in general by the same kind of poeti- 
cal genius, and by the same copyings after nature. 

Had this old song been filled with epigramrnati- 
cal turns and points of wit, it might perhaps have 
pleased the wrong taste of some readers; but it 
would never have become the delight of the com- 
mon people, nor have warmed the heart of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney like the sound of a trumpet; it is only 
nature that can have this effect, and please those 
tastes which are the most unprejudiced, or the nlllst 
refined. I must, however, beg leave to dissent from 
80 great an authority as that of Sir Philip Sidney, 
in the judgment which he has passed as to the rudo 
style and evil apparel of this antiquated song ; for 
there are several parts in it where not only the 
thought but the language is maje.stic, and the num- 
bers sonorous ; at least the apparel is much more 
gorgeous than many of the poets made use of in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, as the reader will see in 
several of Uie following quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought or 
the expression in that stanza, 

To ilrive the deer with hound and horn 
Karl Percy look his way I 
The child nmy me that is unborn 
The liuiitiiig of that day ! 

This way of considering the misfortunes which this 
battle would bring upon posterity, not only on those 
who were born immediately after the battle, and lost 
their fathers in it, but on those also who perished in. 
future battles which took their rise from this quarrel 
of the two earls, is wonderfully beautiful, and con 
formablc to the way of thinking among the ancient 
poets. 

Audlct pugnaa vltio parentuin 
Kara juvenluii. — Hua. 1 , Od. ii. 23. 

Posterity, thinn’d by their father's crimes. 

Shall read with grief the story of their times. 

What can be more sounding and poetical, or resem- i 
ble mure the majestic simplicity of the ancients, 
than the following stanzas? 

The stout Karl of Northimberland 
A vow to (iod did inail. 

His pleasure In the Scottish woods 
Three summers* days to take : 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 

All chosen men of might. 

Who knew full well, in time of need. 

To aim their shafts aright 
'Phe hounds ran swiftly through the woods 
The nimble deer to take : 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
0 All echo shrill did make. 

Vocat ingonti clarnore Cltheron 

Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equoruin : 

Et vox asHOusu netnorum ingeminatu rerauglt — Georg iU 43 
Cithoron loudh' calls me to my we*: ; | 

1 hy hound Taygetus, open tuid punut the prey : | 
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High Kpitl.mru» urges on my speed. 

Fum'd for his hills, and for his horses' breed : 

From hills and dales the cheeiliu cries rebound ; 

For £ciiu hunts along, and propagates the sound. — D rtosn 

Lo. yondor doth Farl Douglas come, 

Ihs men in unnuur bright; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

All marching in our sight 
All men of ))leiiaaut Tividale, 

Fast by the river Tweed, &c • 

The country of the Scotch warriors, described in 
these two last verses, has a iine romantic situation, 
and affords a couple of smooth worils for verse. If 
the reader compares the foregoing six lines of the 
song with the following Latin versos, he will see how 
much they are written in tlie spirit of Virgil : 

Adversi campo apparent, hustasque roductis 
Protendunt longi* doxtris; ftspicula vilirant: — 

Quique allum I-*r®neate viri, quiqno arvu Gabinas 
Junonia, gelidunique Amcnem. et ruscida rivia 
Hornica saxa colunt: — tiui rosea rura Veiitn, 

Qui 'I’etricaj horrente.*? rupcs, monfmnque Severum, 
Casporiamque colunt, Forulusque et fluineu Himelhe : 

QuiTiberim Fabarimqua blbunl, 

Ain. xL 605. vilL 682. 712. 

Advancing In a line, they couch their siieari 

— — Prainoste send* a cho.sen band. 

With Uiose who plough Saturiiia'.H Gabine land : 

Beside-s the succours wliich cold Aniea yields; 

^jCi'hcf rocks of Ilernicu.'i be.side.i a band, 

^H'hat followed from Velinuin's dewy land 

^And mountainoers that from Severus came : 

And from the craggy cliff* of Tetrica; 

And those w hero yelKnv Tiber take* hi.* way, 

And where Ilanella's wanton waters play : 

Casperia .*ends her arm*, with those that lie 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli. — D rydkn 

But to proceed : 

Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed. 

Most like a baron bold, 

Rode foremost of the company — 

Whose armour shono like gold. 

Tiiruus ut antevol.ins tardum praeces.serat agmeii, &c 
Vidisti, quo 'I'urnus equo, quibus ibat in anni.s 

Aureus Avn. u. 47. 262 

Our English archers bent their bows, 
d’hoir hearts were good and true; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 

Full threescore Scots they slew 
They clos'd full fast on every side. 

No slackness there wH.n found ; 

And many a gallant gentleiiiau 
Lay gasping on the ground 
With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

W hich Htrack Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deailiy blow. 

>£Doa8 was wounded after the same manner by an 
unknown hand in the midst of a parley. 

Has inter voces, media inter talia verba, 

Ecce vlro itridcMis alis allapsa sagitta est, 

Incertum qua pulsa manu A£n. xii. 31 & 

Thus, while he spake, unmindful of defence, 

A winged arrow struck the pious prince; 

But whether fronf a human hand it came. 

Or hostile god, is left unknown by fame. — Drydin. 

But of all the descriptive parts of this song, there 
are none more beauJful than the four following 
stanzas, which have a great force and spirit in them, 
lud are filled with very natural circumstances. The 
thought in the third .stadza was never touched by 
any other poet, and is such a one as would have 
kiained in Homer or in Virgil : 

So thus did both these nobles die, 

Whose courage none could siain; 

An English archer then |>erceiv'd «* 

Thu noble Earl was slaim 
He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Adade of a trusty tree. 

An arrow of a cloUi-yard long. 

Unto Um head drew ha. 


Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right his siiafl he set. 

The grey-goose wing that was thereon 
Iniiis heart-blood was wet 
Thi.s fight did last from break of lay 
Till setting of the sun ; 

For when they rung the ev'uing bell w 

The battle scarce wa* done. 

One may observe, likewise, that in the catalogue of 
the slain, the author has followed the example of the 
great ancient poets, not only in giving a long list of 
the dead, but bv diversifying it with lilile chara* ten 
of particular prisons. 

And with Earl Douglas there was slain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

Sir Charles Carrel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly : 

Sii^harlcs Murrel of Ratcliffe too, 

His sister's son wa* he ; 

Sir David Lamb so well esteem'd, 

Yet saved could not be 

The familiar sound in these names destroys the ma- 
jesty of the description ; for this reason I do not 
mention this part of the poem but td shew the natu- 
ral cast of thought which appears in it, as the two 
last verses look almost like a translation of VirgiL 

Cadit et Kipheus justissimua unus 

Qui fuit in Teucris ot servautisslmus sequL 

Diis alller visum Ain. IL 426 

Then Ripbeus fell in the unequal fight. 

Just of his word, observant of the right : 

Ileav'n thought not so. — Drydrn. 

In the catalogue of the English who fell, Wilher- 
ington’s behaviour is in the same manner particu- 
larized very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it 
hy that account which is given of him in the be^jin- 
ning of the battle ; though I am satisfied your little 
buffoon readers (who have seen that passage ridi- 
culed in lludibras) will not be able to take the 
beauty of it ; for which reason 1 dare not to much 
as quote it. 

Then stopt a gallant 'squire forth, 

Withednatou was his name. 

Who said, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame. 

That o'er my captain fought on fool. 

And 1 stood looking on. 

We meet with the same heroic sentiment in Virgil. 

Non pudet, O Hutuli, cuncti-s pro tnlihus unam 
Objecture animam P numeroue an viribus ftqul 
Non sumus ? En. xii. 229. 

For shame, Rutilians. can you bear the sight 
Of one expos'd for all, in single fight? 

Can we helore the faceof heav'n confess 
Our courage colder, or our numbers less ? — ^Drtdik. 
What can be more natural, or more moving, than 
the circumstances in which he describes the beha 
viour of those women who had lost their husbands 
on this fatal day ? 

Next day did many widows come 
Their husbands to bewail ; 

• They wash'd their wounds in brinish tears. 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies bathed in purple blood, 

Tiiey bore with them away ; 

They kiss'd them dead a thousand times. 

When they were clad In clay. 

Thus we see how the thoughts of this poem, which 
naturally arise from the subject, are always simple, 
and sometimes exquisitely noble ; that the language 
is often very sounding, and that the whole is written 
with a true poetical spirit. 

If this song had been written in the Gothic man- 
ner. which is the delight of all our little wits wheth»'r 
w riters or readers, it would not have hit the taste ot 
so many ages, and have pleased the rca lors of all 
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ruuKS and cuudiduus. I shall only beg pardon for 
such a profusion of Latin quotations , wnich 1 should 
not have made use of, but that I feared my own 
judgment would have looked too singular on such a 
sublet, *had not I &upported it by the practice and 
auArity of Virgil.— 0. 


No. 75 SATURDAY, MAY 26. 1711. 

Omnis Aristlppuin decult color, et sfthiR. et rea 

Hor. 1 Ep. xviL 23. 

All Fortune fitted Ariatippus well — Crkbch. 

It is with some mortification that I suffered the 
raillery of a fine lady of my actjuainlame, for call 
ing, in one of my papers,* Donmant a clown. She 
was so unmerciful as to take advantage of my invin- 
cible taciturnity, and on that occasion with great 
freedom to consider the air, the height, the face, the 
gesture of him, who could pretend to judge so arro- 
gantly of gallantly. She is full of motiou, jaunty 
and lively in her impertinence, and one of those 
that commonly pass, among the ignorant, for per- 
sons who have a great deal of humour. She hud the 
play of Sir Fopliug in her hand, and after she had 
said it was happy for her there was not so charming 
a creature as Dorimant now living, she began with 
a'theatrical air and tone of voice to read, by way of 
triumph over me, some of his speeches. “ Tis she 
that lovely air, that easy shape, those wanton eyes, 
and all those melting charms about her mouth, 
which Medley spoke of; I’ll follow the lottery, and 
put in for a prize with my friend Bellair.’* 

In love the violuoi from the vanquish'd fly ; 

They fly that wound, and they wound that die ! 

Then turning over the leaves, she reads alternately, 
and speaks : 

And you and Loreit to hor cost shall find 

1 fathom all the depths of wonian-kind. 

Oh the fine gentleman! But here, continues she, is 
the passage 1 admire most, where he begins i<i tease 
Loveit, and mimic Sir Fopling. Oh, the pretty 
satire, in his resolving to be a coxcomb to j»loase, 
since noise and nonsense have such powerful chariris. 

I, that I may :mcceji«ful prove, 

Tranaforin myself to what you lovo. 

Then how like a man of the town, 
is that ! 

The wise will find a difTrenco in our fate. 

You wed a woiiiaii, 1 a good estate. 

It would have been a very wild endeavour for a man 
of my temper to offer any opposition to so nimble ii 
sj)cakcr as my fair enemy is ; hut her discourse gave 
me very many reflections when I had left her com- 
l)any. Among others, I could not but consider 
with some attention, the false imjnessions the geiic- 
Tajjtv (the fair sex more especially) have of what 
should be intended, when they say a “ line gentle- 
man and could not help revolving that subject in 
my thoughts, and settling, as it were, an idea of 
that character in my own imagination. 

No man ought to have the esteem of the rest of 
the world, for any actions which are disagreeable to 
those maxims which prevail as the standards of be- 
haviour in the country wherein he lives What is 
opposite to the eternal rules of reason and good 


wild and gay 


souse must be excluded from any place in tho "car- is, the nearer he will naturallv be to the 

character of genteel and agreeable. A man whose 

Spect No i:>. j fortune is plentiful, shows an ca.«e iu his countenance. 


riage of a well-bred man. I did not, 1 confess, ex- 
plain myself enough on this subject, when I called 
Dorimant a clown, and made it an instance of it, 
that he called the orange wench Double Tripe : 1 
should have shown, thatbumanity obliges a gentle- 
man to give no part of human kind reproach, for 
what they, whom they reproach, may possibly have 
in common with the most virtuous and worthy 
amongst us. When a gentleman speaks coarsely, ho 
has dressed himself clean to no purpose. The cloth- 
ing of our minds certainly ought to be regarded 
before that of our bodies. To betray in a man’s 
talk a corrupt imagination, is a much greater of- 
fence against the conversation of gentlemen than 
any negligence of dress imaginable. But this sense 
of the matter is so far from being received amoug 
people of condition, that Vocifer even passes for a 
lino gentleman. He is loud, haughty, gentle, soft, 
lewd, and obsequious by turns, just as a little under- 
standing and great impudence prompt him at the 
present moment. He passes among the silly part ' 
of our women for a man of wit, because ho is gone- | 
rally in doubt. He contradicts with a shrug, and | 
confutes with a certain sufficiency, in professing 
such and such a thing is above his capacity. What 
makes his character the pleasanter is, that he is a 
professed deluder of women ; and because the ei^|ky 
coxcomb has no regard to any thing that is of iWif 
sacred and inviolable, I have beard an unmarried 
lady of fortune say, it is a pity so line a gentleman 
as Vocifer is so great an atheist. The crouds of 
such inconsiderable creatures, that infest all places 
of assembling, every reader will have in his eye from 
his own observation ; but would it not be worth con- 
sidering what sort of figure a man who formed him- 
self upon those principles among us which uro 
grecable to the dictates of honour and religion 
would make iu the familiar and ordinary occurren- 
ces of life ? 

I hardly have observed any one fill his several du- 
ties of life better than Iguotus. All the under 
parts of his behaviour, and such as are exposed to 
common observation, have their rise in him from 
great and noble motives. A firm and unshaken ex- 
pectation of another life mak»s him become this ; 
humanity and good-nature, fortified by the sense of 
virtue, have the same effect upon him as the neglect 
of all goodness has upon many others. Being 
firmly established iu oil matters of importance, that 
certaiu inattention which makes men’s actions look 
easy, appears in him with greater beauty : by a tho- 
rough contempt of little excellences, ho is perfectly 
muster of them. This temper of mind leaves him 
under no necessity of studying his air, and he has 
tiiis peculiar distinction, that his negligence is 
unaffected. 

He that can work himself into a pleasure in con- 
sidering this being as an uncertain one, and think 
to reap an advantage by its discontinuance, is in a 
fair way of doing ail things with a graceful uncon- 
cern, and a gcntlemau-like ease. Such a one does 
not behold his life us a short transient perplexing 
state, made up of trifling pleasures and great 
anxieties ; but sees it in quite another light : his 
griefs are momentary and his joys immortal, lie- 
llcction upon death is not a gloomy and sad thought 
of resigning every thing that he delights in, but it is 
a short nij^ followed by an endless day. What I 
would' here contend for is, that the more virtuous 
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diid oonHilencc in his behaviour, which he that is 
under wants and difficulties cannot assume. It is 
thus with the state of the mind ; he that governs his 
thoughts with the everlasting rules of reason and 
sense, must have something so inexpressibly grace- 
ful in his words and actions, that every circumstance 
must become him. The change of persons or things 
around him dues not at all alter his situation, but he 
looks disinterested in the occurrences with which 
others are distracted, because the greatest purpose of 
his life is to maintain an indifference both to it and 
all its enjoyments. In a word, to be a tine gentle- 
man is to be a generous and a brave man. What 
can make a man so much in constant good humour, 
and shine, as we call it, than to be supported by 
what can never fail him, and to believe that what- 
ever happens to him was the best thing that possibly 
could bcful him, or else he on whom it depends 
would not have permitted it to have befallen him at 
all l—R. 


No. 7G.] MONDAY, MAY 28, 1711. 

Ut tu fortunam, sic nos te, Celce, feremus. 

Hor. I Kp. viii. 17. 

As you your fortune bear, we will bear you. — C rkkch, 

®HKRK is nothing so common as to find a man, 
whom in the general observation of his carriage you 
take to be of a uniform temper, subject to such unac- 
countable starts of humour and passion, that he is as 
much unlike himself, and differs as much from the 
man you at first thought him, as any two distinct 
persons can differ from each other. This procoed.s 
from the want of forming some law of life to our- 
selves, or fixing some notion of things in general, 
which may affect us in sucli a manner as to create 
I proper habits both in our minds and bodic.s. The 
I negligence of this leaves us exposed not only to an 
I uiibccomiug levity in our usual conversation, but 
j also to the same instability in our friendships, iii- 
I te rests, and alliances. A man who is but a mere 
I spectator of what passes around him, and not eu- 
i gaged in commerces of any consideration, is but an ill 
judge of the secret motions of the heart of man, and 
by what degrees it is actuated to make such visible 
alterations in the same person : but, at the same 
1 time, when a man is no way concerned in the effect 
1 of such inconsistencies in the behaviour of men of 
I the world, the speculation must be in the utmost de- 
gree both di\erting and instructive; yet to enjoy 
such observations in the highest relish, he ought to 
be placed in a post of direction, and have the deal- 
ings of their fortunes to them. I have therefore 
been wonderfully diverted with some pieces of secret 
history, which an antiquary, my very good friend, 
lent me as a curiosity. They are memoirs of the 
private life of Pharainond of France. “ I’hara- 
mond,” says ray author, “ was a prince of intiuite 
humanity and generosity, and at the same time the 
most pleasant and facetious companion of his time. 
He had a peculiar taste in him, which w'ould have 
been unlucky in any prince but himself; he thought 
there could be no exquisite pleasure in conversation 
but among equals ; and would pleasantly bewail him- 
self that he always lived in a crowd, but was the 
only man in France that could never get into com- 
pany. This turn of mind made him delight in mid- j 
night rambles, attended only with one pt^son of his 
bedcharabei. He ^uld in these excursions get ac- 
quainted with men (whose temper he had a mind to 
try) and recommend them privately to the particular 
observation of his first minister. He generally found 


himself neglected by his new acquaintance as soon 
as they had hopes of growing grout ; and used ou ; 
such occafions to remark, that it was a great in- j 
justice to tax princes of forgetting themselves in ; 
their high fortunes, w'hen there were so few that 
could with constancy bear the favour of theii^ery 
creatures.*' My author in these loose hints has one 
passage that gives us a very lively idea of the uncom- 
mon genius of Pharamond. He met with one man 
whom ho ht'id put to all the usual proofs he made of 
those he had a mind to know thoroughly, and found 
him for his purpose. In discourse with him one 
day, he gave him an opportunity of saying how 
much would satisfy all his wishes. The prince im- 
mediately revealed himself, doubled the sum, and 
spoke to him in this manner: “Sir, you have twice 
what you desired, by the favour of Pharamond ; but 
look to it, that you are satisfied with it, for it is the 
last you shall ever receive. I from this moment con- 
sider you us mine ; and to make you truly so, I give 
you my royal word you shall never be greater or 
le.ss than you are at present. Answer me not (con- 
cluded the prince, smiling), but enjoy the fortune I 
have put you in, which is above my own condition ; 
for you have hereafter nothing to hope or to fear.” 

His majesty having thus well chosen and bought 
a friend and companion, he enjoyed alternately all 
the pleasures of an agreeable private man, and a 
great and powerful monarch. He gave himself, 
with his companion, the name of the merry tyrant ; 
for ho punished his courtiers for their insolence ami 
folly, not by any act of public disfavour, but by hu- 
morously practising upon their imaginations. If he 
observed a man uutractable to his inferiors, he would 
find an opportunity to take some favourable notice 
of him, and render him insupportable. He knew 
all his own looks, words, and actions had their inter- 
pretations; and his friend Monsieur Eucrate(for so 
he w'as called) having a great soul without ambition, 
he could communicate all his thoughts to him, and 
fear no artful use would be made of that freedom. 

It was no small delight when they were in private, 
to reflect upon all which had passed in public. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain fool of 
power in his country, talk to him in a full court, 
and with one whisper make him despise all his old 
friends and acquaintance. He was come to that 
knowledge of men by long observation, that he would 
profess altering the whole mass of blood in some 
tempers, by thrice speaking to them. As fortune- 
was in his power, he gave himself constant enter- 
tainment in managing the mere followers of it with 
the treatment they deserved. He would by a skilful 
cast of his eye, and half a smile, make two fellows 
who hated, embrace, and fall upon each otlier’.s 
necks, with as mu< h eagerness as if they followed 
their real inclinations, and intended to stifle one 
another. When he was in high good humour, he 
would lay the scene with Eucrato, and on a public 
night exercise the passions of his whole court. Ile^ 
was pleased to sec a haughty beauty watch the loots 
of a man she had long despised, from observation ot 
his being taken notice of by Pharamond; and the 
lover conceive higher hopes than to follow the woman 
he was dying for the day before. In a court, where 
men speak atfectiori in the strongest terms, and dis- 
like in the faintest, it was a comical mixture of inci- 
dents to see disguises thrown aside in one case, and 
increased on the other, adfcording as favour or dis- 
grace attended the respective objects of men’s ap 
probation or disesteem. Pharamond, in his mirth 
upon the meanness of mankind, used to t>ay, “As h ' , 
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tiHild take away a maxi*s five senses, he could give 
nim a hundred. The man in disgrace shall imrne- 
diately lose all his natural endowments, e^ld he that 
finds tavour have the attributes of an angel.” He 
would carry it so far as to say, “ It should not be 
only so in the opinion of the lower part of his court, 
but the men themselves shall think thus meanly or 
greatly of themselves as they are out or in, the good 
graces of a court, 

A monarch who had wit and humour, like Phara- 
mond, must have pleasures which no man else can 
ever have the opportunity of enjoying. He gave 
fortune to none but those whom he knew could re- 
ceive it without transport. He made a noble and 
enerous use of his observations, and did not regard 
is ministers as they were agreeable^o himself, but 
as they were useful in his kingdom. By this means 
the king appeared in every ofticcr of state; and no 
man had a participation of the power, who had not a 
similitude of the virtue of Pharamond.— R. 


No. 77.] TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1711. 

Non convivero licet, nec urbe tota 
Quisquam eat tam prope tarn proculquo nobii. 

Mart. Kpig. L 87. 

What corrrespondence can I hold with you, 

Who are so near, oud yet to distant too ? 

My friend Will Honeycomb is one of those sort 
of men who are very absent in conversation, and 
what the Freiuih call d reveur and d distrait. A little 
before our club-time last night, we were walking to- 
gether in Somerset- gardens, where Will picked up a 
small pebble of so odd a make, that he said he wquld 
present it to a friend “of his, an eminent virtuoso. 
After we had walked some time, I made a full stop 
with my face towards the west, which Will knowing 
to he my usual way of asking what's o’clock of an af- 
ternoon, immediately pulled out his watch, and told 
me w’c had seven minutes good. We took a turn or 
two more, when to my great surprise, I saw him 
squirt away his watch a considerable way into the 
Tli.imes, and with great seduteness in his looks put 
lip the pebble he had before found into his fob. As 1 
iiave naturally an aversion to much speaking, and do 
not love to be the messenger of ill news, especially 
when it comes too late to be useful, I left him to be 
convinced of his mistake in due time, and continued 
my walk, reflecting on these little absences and dis- 
tractions in mankind, and resolving to make them 
the subject of a future speculation. 

I was the more confirmed iu my design, when I 
considered that they were very oUeii blemishes in 
the characters of men of excellent sense ; and helped 
to keep up the reputation of that Latin proverb, 
which Mr. Drydeu has translated iu the following 
lines 

Great wit to madnesR sure is near allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.*' 

«'sMy reader does, I hope, perceive, that I distin- 
guish a man who is absent, because he tiiinks of 
something else, from one who is absent because he 
thinks of nothing at all. The latter is too innocent 
a creature to be taken notice of ; but the distractions 
of the former may, I believe, he generally accounted 
fur from one of these reasons : 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some par- 
th iilar science, which is qRen the case with mathe- 
maticians and other learned men; or are wholly 

• Kuflum ma^um ingenium tine mixturs dementis.— Se- 
neca De TrauquiL Anim. cap. xv. 


taken up with seme violent passion, such as anger, 
fear, or love, which ties the mind to some distant ob- 
ject; or la.stly, these distractions proceed from a 
certain vivacity and fickleness in a man’s temper, 
which, while it raises up infinite numbers of ideas' iu 
the mind, is continually pushing it on, without al- 
lowing it to rest on any particular image. Nothing 
therefore is more unnatural than the thoughts and 
conceptions of such a man, which are seldom occa- 
sioned either by the company he is in, or any of those 
objects wliich arc placed before him. While you 
fiincy he is admiring a beautiful woman, it is an even 
wager that he is solving a proposition in Euclid : 
and while you may imagine he is reading the Paris 
Gazette, it is far from being impossible that he is 
pulling down and rebuilding the front of his coun- 
try-house. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to ex- 
pose this weakness iu others, I shall readily confess 
that I once laboured under the same infirmity my- 
self. The method 1 took to conquer it was a firm re- 
solution to learn something from whatever I was 
obliged to see or hear. ^J'herc is a way of thinking, 
if a man can attain to it, by which he may strike 
somewhat out of any thing. I can at present ob- 
serve those starts of good sense and struggles of un- 
improved reason in the conversation of a down, with 
as much satisfaction as the most shining periods of 
the most finished orator; and can mako a shift (o 
command my attention at a puppet-show or uu 
opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I aluays 
make one of the company I am in ; for thougli I 
say little myself, my attention to others, ami those 
nods of approbation which I never bestow unniiu'ited, 
suflfleicntJy show that I am among them. Whereas 
Mull Honeycomb, though a fellow of good sense, is 
eveiy day dOing and saying a hundred things, w hich 
he alterward confesses, with a well-bred frankness, 
were somewhat mat « prnpos and undesigned. 

1 chanced the other day to get into a e()ffee-hoirsc 
where Will was standing in the midst of several au- 
ditors, whom he had gathered round him, ami was 
giving them an account of the person and character 
of Moll Hinton. My appearance helore him just 
put him in mind of me, w ithout making him lollect 
that 1 was actually present. So tliat keeping his 
eyes full upon me, to the great surprise of his au- 
dience, ho broke olf his first harangue, and proceeded 
thus M’^hy now there’s my friend,” mentioning 
me by name, “ he is a fellow that thinks a gicut 
deal, but never opens his mouth ; I warrant you he 
is now thrusting his short face into some eoilee-honse 
about ’Change. I was his hail in the time of the 
Popish plot, w hen he was taken up for a Jesuit.” 1 1 
he had looked on me a little longer, he had t eruinlv 
described me so particularly without ever considering 
what led him into it, that the whole company mu.>t 
necessarily have found me out; for which reason re- 
membering the old proverb, “ Out of sight out ot 
mind,” I left the room ; and upon meeting him an 
hour afterward, was asked by bun, with a great deal 
of good humour, iu what part of the world I lived, 
that he had not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the character oi 
an absent man with a great deal of humour, which 
he has pushed to an agreeable extravagaucc : with 
the heads of it 1 shall conclude my present pa}iet 

“ Menalcas,” says that excellent author, corner 
down in the morning, opens his door to go out. t- a 
shuts it again, because he perceives that he aihs 
niglit-cap on ; and examining himself farther, fiaiy 
itbat he is but half-shaved, that he has snick 'ds 
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sword oil hl.’» rij^hl side, that his stoekinj^s are about 
his hods, and that his shirt* is over his breeches. 
When he is dressed, he goes to court, comes into the 
drawing-room, and walking bolt upright under a 
t)ranch of candlesticks, his wig is caught by one of 
thorn, ami hangs dangling in the air. All the cour- 
tiers fail a laughing, but Mcnalcas laughs louder 
than any of them, and looks about for the person 
that is tile jest of the company. Coming down to 
the court-gate he tinds a coach, which taking for his 
own, he whips into it; and the coachman drives off, 
not doubting but he carries his master. As soon as 
he stops, Mcualcas throws himself out of the coach, 
crosses the court, ascends the stair-case, and runs 
tiirough ail the chambers with thb greatest famili- 
arity : reposes himself on a couch, and fancies hiui- 
s(!if at home. The master of the house at last comes 
in ; Meualcas rises to receive him, and desires him 
to sit down ; he talks, muses, and then talks again. 
L'hc gentioinan of the house is tired and amazed; 
Meualcas is uo loss so, but is every moment in hopes 
that his imperliiiont guest will at last end his tedious 
visit. Night comes on, when Mcualcas is hardly 
undeceived. 

“ Wiien he is playing at back-gammon, he calls 
for a full glass of wiue and water; it is his turn to 
throw ; he has the box in one hand, and his glass in 
the other ; and being extremely dry, and unwilling 
to lose time, ho swallows down both the dice, and at 
the same time throws his wine into the tables. He 
writes a letter, and flings the sand into the ink- 
boitle ; he writes a second, and mistakes the super- 
scriptions. A nobleman receives one of them, and 
upon opening it reads as follows : ‘ I would have 
you, honest Jack, immediately upon the receipt of 
this, take in hay enough to serve me the winter.* 
His farmer receives the other, and is amazed to .see 
in it, * My lord, I received your grace’s commands, 
with an entire submission too.’ — If he is at an enter- 
tainment, you may see the pieces of bread continu- 
ally multiplyiug round his plate. It is true the rest 
of the company want it, as well as their knives and 
forks, which Meualcas docs not let them keep long. 
Sometimes in a morning he puts his whole family in 
a hurry, and at last goes out without being able to 
stay for his coach or dinner, and for that day you 
may see him in every part of the town, except the 
very place where he had appointed to be upon busi- 
ness of importance. You would often take him for 
every thing that he is not; for a fellow quite stupid, 
for he hears nothing; for a fool, for he talks to liim- 
scif, and has a hundred grimaces and motions in his 
head, which are altogether involuntary; for a ppoud 
man for he looks full upon you, and takes no notice 
of your saluting him. The truth of it is, his eyes 
are open, but he makes no use of them, and neither 
secs you— nor any mau, nor any thing, else. Ho 
came once from his country-house, and his own foot- 
men attempted to rob him, and succeeded. They 
held a flambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver 
his purse ; he did so, aud coming home told his 
friends he had been robbed ; they desired to know 
the particulars : ‘ Ask my servants,* says Mcnalcas, 

* for they were with me.* *’ — X. 


No. 78.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 1711. 

Cam tails sis, iitinam nostcr esses I 
Could we but call so grest n genius ours! 

The following letters are so pleasant that I doubt 
not hut the reader will be as much diverted with 


them as I was. I have nothing to do in tins day’s 
entertainment, but taking the sentence from the end 
of the Cambridge letter, and placing it at me front 
of my paper, to shew the author 1 wish him my com- 
panion with as much earnestness as he invites me 
to be liis. 

“ Sir, 

** I send you the enclosed, to he insertetl (if yon 
think them worthy of it) in your Sjiectators ; in 
which 80 surprising a genius appears, that it is no 
wonder if all mankind eudoavours to get somewhat 
into a paper which will always live. 

“ As to the Cambridge affair, the humour was 
really carried on in the way I describe it. However, 
you have a full commission to put out or in, and to 
do whatever you think fit with it. I have alrca»ly 
had the ^ati.sfacti()n of seeing you take that liberty 
with some things I have before sent you. Go on, 
Sir, and prosper. You have the best wishes of, Sir, 
your very affectionate, and obliged humble servant” 

” Mr. SriiCTATou, Cambridge. 

“ You well know it is of great consequence to 
clear titles, and it is of importance that it be done 
in the proper season ; on wliich account this is to 
assure you that the club of Ugly Faces was insti- 
tuled originally at Cambridge, in the merry reign 
of King Charles II. As in great bodies of men it 
is not diflicult to find members enough for such a 
club, so (I remember) it was then feared, upon their 
intention of dining together, that the Hall belong- 
ing to Clare-hail, the ugliest then in the town 
(though now the neatest), would not be large enough 
handsomely to hold the company. Invitations were 
made to very great numbers, but very few accepted 
them without much difbculty. One pleaded that 
being at London, in a bookseller’s shop, a lady going 
by with a great belly longed to kiss him. He had 
certainly been excused, but that evidence appeared, 
that indeed one in Loudon did pretend she longed 
to kiss him, but that was only a pick-pocket, who 
during his kissing her stole away all his money. 
Another would have got off by a dimple in his chiu ; 
but it was proved upon him, that he had, by coming 
into a room, made a woman miscarry, and fright- 
ened two children inio tits. A third alleged, that he 
was taken by a lady for another gentleman, who was 
one of the handsomest in the university ; but upon 
inquiry it was found that the lady had actually lost 
one eye, and the other was very much upon the de- 
cline. A fourth produced letters out of the country 
in his vindication, in which a gentleman offered him 
his daughter, who had lately fallen in love with him, j 
with a good fortune : but it was made appear, that 
the young lady was amorous, and had like to have 
run away with her father’s coachman — so that it was 
supposed, that her pretence of falling in love witn 
him, was only in order to be well married. It was 
pleasant to hear the several excuses which were 
made, insomuch that some made as much interest to 
be excused, as they would from serving shci^l ; 
however, at last the society was formed, and proper 
officers were appointed ; and the day was fixed for 
the entertainment, which was in veiiisuii season, A 
pleasant fellow of King’s college (commonly called 
Grab, from his sour look, and the only man who tiid 
not protend to get off) was nominated for chaplain; 
and nothing was wanting but some one to sit in the 
elbow chair by way of president, at the upper end 
of the table ; and there the business stuck, for there 
was no contention for superiority there. This affair 
made so great a noise, that the King, who was then 
at Newmarket, heard of it, and was pleased uienny 
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and craciously to stfy, * He could not be there him- 
self, but he would »cnd them a brace of bucks/ 

I would desire you, Sir, to set this affair in a 
true light, that posterity may not be misled in so im- 
portant a point: for when the wise man who shall 
write your true history shall acquaint the world, 
that you had a diploma sent from the Ugly Club at 
Oxford, and that by virtue of it you were admitted 
into it, what a learned war will there be among fu- 
ture critics about the original of that club, which 
both universities will contend so warmly for ? And 
erhaps some hardy Cantabrigian author inav then 
oldly affirm, that the word Oxford was an interpo- 
lation of some Oxonian instead of Cambridge. This 
affair will be best adjusted in your life-time; but I 
hope your affection to your mother will not make 
you partial to your aunt. 

** To tell you, Sir, my own opinion : though I 
cannot find any ancient records of any acts of the 
society of the iJglv Faces, considered in. a public ca- 
pacity; yet, in a private one, they have certainly 
antiquity on their side. I am persuaded they will 
hardly give place to the Loungers, and the Loungers 
are of the same standing with the university itself. 

“ Though we well know, Sir, you want no motives 
to do justice, yet I am commissioned to tell you, 
that you are invited to be admitted ad eundem at 
Cambridge ; and I believe I may venture safely to 
deliver this as the wish of our whole university.” 

To Mr. Spectator. 

** The humble Petition of WHO and which, 

** sheweth, 

** That your petitioners being in a forlorn and 
destitute condition, know not to whom wc should 
apply ourselves for relief, because there is hardly 
any man alive who hath not injured us. Nay, we 
speak it with sorrow, even you yourself, whom w’c 
should suspect of such a practice the last of all man- 
kind, can hardly acquit yourself of having given us 
some cause of complaint. Wc are descended of 
ancient families, and kept up our dignity and honour 
many years, till the jack-sprat that supplanted us. 
How often have we found ourselves slighted by (he 
i.lergy in their pulpits, and the lawyers at the bar ! 
Nay, how eften have we heard, in one of the most 
polite and august assemblies in the universe, to our 
great mortification, these words, ‘ 'I'hat in at that 
noble lord urged which if one of us had justice 
done, would have sounded nobler thus, ‘that which 
that noble lord urged.* Sonates themselves, the 
guardians of British libertj% have degraded us, and 
preferred that to us ; and yet no decree was ever 
given against us. In the very acts of parliament, 
in which the utmost right should be done to every 
body, word, and thing, we find ourselves often cither 
not used, or used one instead of another. In the 
first and best prayer children are taught, they learn 
to misuse us: ‘ Our Father which art in heaven,* 
sjiquld be, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven;' and 
even a Convocation, after long debates, refused to 
consent to an alteration of it. In our general Con- 
fession we say, * Spare thou them, 0 God, whicB 
confess their faults,* which ought to be, * who con- 
fess their faults.’ What hojK'S then have we of 
having justice done us, when the makers of our very 
prayers and laws, and the most learned in all facul- 
ties, seem to be in a confederacy against us, and our 
enemies themselves must be our judges ? 

“ The Spanish proverb says, U sabtn muda comciot 
il neeio no; i. e. ‘ A wise man changes h u* mind, a fool 
never will So that we think you, Sir, a very pro 


per person to address to, since we know you to bo 
capable of being convinced, and of changing your 
juagment. You are well able to settle tnis affair, 
and to you we submit our cause. We desire you to 
assign tne butts and bounds of each of us ; and that 
for the future we may both enjoy our own. We 
would desire to be heard by our counsel, but that we 
fear in their very pleadings they would betray our 
cause: besides, we have been oppressed so many 
years, that we can appear in no other way but in 
forma pauperis. All which considered, we hope you 
will be pleased to do that which to right and justice 
shall appertain. 

U. “ And your petitioners,” &c. 


No. 79.] THURSDAY, MAY, 31, 1711. 

Oclerunt peccare boni virtutls amore. — II or. 1 Ep. xvi. 52. 

The good, for virtue's sake, abhor to sin. — C rebcs. 

I HAVE received very many letters of late from i 
my female correspondents, most whom are very 1 
angry with mo for abridging their ploa.su res, ami 
looking severely upon things in themselves indiffer- j 
cnt. But I think they are extremely unjust to me 
in this imputation. All I contend for is, that those 
excellences which are to be regarded but in the se- 
cond place should not precede more weighty con- 
siderations. The heart of man deceives him, in 
spite of the lectures of half a life spent in discourses 
on the subjection of passion ; and I do not know 
whv one may nut think the heart of a woman as ui?- 
faithful to itself. If wc grant an equality in the fa- ' 
rulties of both sexes, the minds of women are less 
cultivated with precepts, and consequently may, | 
without disrespect to them, be accounted more liable i 
to illusion, in cases wherein ’natural inclination is ! 
mi of the interests of virtue. I shall take up my | 
present time in commenting upon a billet or two 
which came from ladies, -and from thence leave the 
reader to judge whether I am in the right or not, in 1 
thinking it is possible fine women may be mistaken. | 
The following addre.s.s seems to have no other design j 
in it, but to tell me the writer will do what she plea- 
ses, for all me. 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am young, and very much inclined to follow 
the paths of innocence ; but at the same time, as I j 
have a plentiful fortune, and am of quality, I am | 
unwilling to resign the pleasure ot distinction, some j 
little satisfaction in being admired in general, and 
much greater in being beloved by a gentleman, 
whom I design to make my husband. But I have 
a mind to ])Ut off entering into matrimony till ano- 
ther winter is over my head, which (whatever, musty 
Sir, you may think of the matterj I design to pass 
away in hearing music, going to plays, visiting, and 
all other satisfactions which fortune and youth, pro- 
tected by innocence and virtue, can procure for, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, M. T. 

“ My lover does not know I like him, therefore, 
having no engagements upon me, I think to stay 
and know whether I may not like any one else better/’ 

I have heard Will Honeycomb say, “ A wo- 
man seldom writes her mind but in her postscript.” 

I think this gontlcNvoman has sufficiently discovered 
hers in this. I will lay what wager she pleases 
against her present favorite, and can tell her, that 
she will like ten more before she is fixed, and then 
will take the worst man she ever liked in her life. 
There is no end of affection taken in at the eyes 
only ; and you may as well satisfy those eyes with 
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ieeitii, as control auv passion received by them only. 
It is irom loving by sight, that coxcombs so fre- 
quently succeed with women, and very often a young 
lady is bestowed by her parents to a man who weds 
her as innocence itself, though she has, in her own 
heart, given her approbation of a different man in 
every assembly she was in the whole year before. 
What is wanting among women as well as among 
men, is the love of laudable things, and not to rest 
only in the forbearance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this light im- 
agination is Eudosia ! Eiidosia has all the arts of 
life and good-breeding with so much case, that the 
virtue of nor conduct looks more like instinct than 
choice. It is as little difficult to her to think justly 
of persons and things, as it is to a woman of differ- 
ent accomplishments to- move ill or look awkward. 
That which was, at first, the effect of instruction, is 
grown into a habit ; and it would be as hard for Eu- 
closia to indulge a wrong suggestion of thought, us it 
. would he to Flavia, the fine dancer, to come iuto a 
room with an unhccoming air. 

But the misapprehensions people themselves have 
of their own state of mind, is laid down with much 
discerning in the following letter, which is hut an 
extract of a kind epistle from my charming mistress 
Hocatissa, who is above the vanity of external beauty, 
and is the better judge of the perfections of the mind. 

** Mr. Spkctator, 

“ I write this to acquaint you, that very many 
ladies, as well as myself, spend many hours more 
than we used at the glass, for want of the female 
library, of which you promised us a catalogue. I 
hope, Sir, in the choice of authors for us, you will 
have a particular regard to hooks of devotion. What 
tliey ar«% and how many, must be your chief care ; 
for upon the propriety of such writings depends a 
great deal. I have known those among us, who 
think if they every morning and evening spend an 
hour ill their closet, and read over so many prayers 
in six or seven books of devotion, all equally non- 
ficnsical, with a sort of warmth (that might as well 
he raised by a glass of wine, or a dram of citron), 
they may ail the rest of their time go on in whatever 
their particular passion loads them to. The heanto- 
ous Phildutia, who is (in your lauguaga) an idol, is 
one of these votaries ; she has a very pretty-fur* 
nishod closet, to which she retires at her appointed 
hours. This is her dressing-room, as well as chapel; 
slic has constantly hiTore her a large looking-glass ; 
and upon the table, according to a very witty author, 

'together lie her prayer-book and paint. 

At once t' improve the sinner and the saint. 

“ It must be a good scone, if one could be present 
at it, to see this idol by turns lift up her eyes to 
heaven, and steal glances at her own dear person. 
It cannot but be a pleasing conflict between vanity 
and humiliation. When you are upon this subject, 
choose books which elevate the mind above the 
world, and give a pleasing indifference to little 
things in it. For want of such instructions I am 
apt to believe so many people take it in their heads 
to be sullen, cross, and angry, under pretence of 
being abstracted from the affairs of this life, when at 
the same time they betray their fondness for them 
hy doing their duty as a task, and pouting ahd read- 
J Rood books for a week together. Mrj;h of this 
I take to proceed from the indiscretion of the books 
themselves, whose very titles of weekly preparations, 
®nd such limited godliness, lead people of ordinary 
•aparities into great errors, and raise in them a | 


mechanical religion, entirely distinct from momlity. 
I know' a lady so given up to this sort of devotion, 
that though she employs six or eight hours of the 
twenty-four at cards, she never misses one constant 
hour of prayer, for which time another holds her 
cards, to which she returns with no little anxious- 
ness till two or three in the morning. All these actf* 
are but empty shows, and, as it were, compiiinenis 
made to virtue; the mind is all the while untouched 
with any true pleasure in the pursuit of it. From 
thence 1 presume it arises, that so many people call 
themselves virtuous, from no other pretence to it but 
an absence of ill. There is Dulciamara, the most 
insolent of all creatures to her friends and domes- 
tics, upon no other pretence in nature, but that (as 
her silly phrase is) ‘ no one can say black is her 
eye.’ She has no secrets, forsooth, which should 
make her afraid to speak her mind, and therefore 
she is impertinently blunt to all her acquaintance, 
and unseasonably imperious to all her family. Dear 
Sir, bo pleased to put such books into our hands, as 
may make our virtue more inward, and convince 
some of us, that, in a mind truly virtuous, the scorn 
of vii!c is always accompanied with the pity of it. 
Tliis and other things are impatiently expected 
from you by our whole sex ; among the rest by, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, 

R. '‘B. D.” 


No. 80. FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 171 1. 

C<i>lum non animum mutant qui tran.n mare currunt. 

Hor. 1 Ep. ix. 27. 

Those that beyond sea go, will sadly find, 

'I'hoy change their climate only, not their mind. — CRXscn. 

In the year 1(188, and on the same day of that 
year, were born in Chcapside, London, two females 
of exquisite feature and shape ; the. one we shall call 
Bruiietta, the other Phillis. A close intimacy be- 
tween their parents made each of them the first ac- 
quaintance the other knew in the world. They 
played, dressed babies, acted visitings, learned to 
dance and make courte.sies, together. They were 
inseparable companions in all the little entertain- 
ments their tender years were capable of; which 
innocent happiness continued until the beginning 
»)f their fifteenth year, when it happened that Philli.s 
hud a head-dress on, which became her so very well, 
that instead of being beheld any more with pleasure 
lor their amity to each other, the eyes of the neigh- 
bourhood were turned to remark them with coin- 
pitrison of their beauty. They now no longer enjoyed 
the ease of mind and pleasing indolence in which 
they were formerly happy, but all their words aud 
actions were misinterpreted by each other, and 
every excellence in their speech and behaviour was 
h)oked upon as an act of emulation to surpass the 
other. These beginnings of disinclination soon im- 
proved into a formality of behaviour, a general 
coldness, and by natural steps iuto au irrceoncilabic^ 
hatred. 

These two rivals for the reputation of beauty, 
were, in their stature, countenance, aud mien, so 
very much alike, that if you were speaking of them 
in their absence, the words in which you described 
the one must give you an idea of the other. They 
Were hardly distinguishable, you would think, when 
they were apart, though extremely different when 
together. What made their enmity the more en- 
tertaining to all the rest of their sex was, that in 
detraction from each, neither could fidl upon any 
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to thoae virtues that are peculiar to your sex ; follow 
. your natural modesty, and think vour gicu'iest 
cuiiimendatioa not to he talked of one way or other/' 



No. 82.] MONDAY, JUNE 4, 171 L 

Cuput doiiiina vetmle sul) hasto. 

Juv. Sat. ill. 33 

His fortunes ruin'd, and hinisclf a slave. 

Passitso under Ludgate* the other day, I heard 
a voice bawling for charity, which I thought I had 
somewhere heard before Coming near to the grate, 
the prisoner called me by my nuine, and desired I 
would throw something into the box ; I was out of 
♦countenauce fur him, and did as he bid me, by put- 
ting in hulf-a- crown. I went away, rcHecting upon 
the strange constitution of some men, and how 
meanly l*hey behave themselves in all sorts of con- 
ditions. The person w-ho begged of me is now, 1 
lake it, tifly: 1 was well acquainted with him till 
about the age of twenty-hve; at which time a good 
esUite fell to him by the death of a relation. Upon 
coming to this unexpected good fortune, he ran into 
all tlie extravagances imaginable ; was frequently 
in drunken disputes, broke drawers’ heads, talked 
and swore loud, was unmauuerly to those above, and 
insolent to tli se below him. I could not but remark, 
that It was the same baseness of spirit which worked 
111 his behaviour in both fortunes: tiie. same little 
mind was insolent in riches, and shameless in po- 
verty, This accident made me muse upon the cir- 
cumstance of being in debt in general, and solve in 
my miiul Whut tempers weie most apt to fail into this 
error of life, us well a.s the mislortunc it must needs 
be to languish under such pressures. As for myself, 
my natural aversion to that sort of conversation 
wliich makes a figure wuh the generality of man- 
kind, exempts me from any icmpiatious to expense; 
aud all my business lies within a very narrow com- 
pass, which is only to give an honest man who takes 
care of my estate, proper vouchers for his quarterly 
payments to me, aud observe what linen my laun- 
dress brings and takes away with her once a week. 
My steward brings his receipt ready for my signing; 
and I have a preity implement with tlie respective 
names of shirts, cravats, handkerchiets, aiiu stock- 
ings, with proper numbers, to know how to reckon 
with my laundress. This being almost all the busi- 
ness 1 have in the world for the cure of my own af- 
fj-irs, I am at full leisure to observe upon what others 
do, with relation to ihcir equipage and economy. 

When 1 walk the street and observe the hurry 
about me in this town, 

Where, with like haste, threugh sevei^al ways they run; 

Sume to undo, and some to be undone ! 

I say, when I behold this vast variety of persons and 
humours, with the pains they both take fur the ac- 
complishment of the ends mentioned in the ahavo 
""verses of Denham,t I cannot much wonder at the 
endeavour after gain, hut am extremely astonished 
that men can be so insensible of the danger of run- 
uing into debt. One would think it impossible that 
a man who is given to coutiact debts should not 
know, that his creditor has, Ircm that moment in 
which he transgresses payment, so much as thatde- 
tuttod comes to, in his debtor's honour, liberty, and 
fortune. One would think he did not know that his 

* LuUgitte WM a prison for such dabton fts wora freeman oi 
Oie city of Londuti; It was (hken down in the year 176:2, and > 
(iMf pAwnem rsmoved to the London workhouse 
T fcoM hb ppwiB MtUUed ‘ Hooper's Hill.' 


! creditor can say the worst thing imaginable of him, 
to wit, “That he is unjust,’' without defamation ; 
and can seize his n«!rson, without being guilty of an 
assault. Y et such is the louse and uhuudoued turn 
of some men’s miiiJs, that they can live under these I 
constant ap])rehcnsions, and still go on to iiicreasH 
the cause of them. Can there bo a more low ami 
servile condition, than to be ashamed or afraid to sec 
any one man breathing? Y"ethcthatis much in 
debt, is in that condition with relation to twenty dif- 
ferent people. I’here are indeed circumstances 
wherein men of honest natures may become liable 
to debts, by some unadvised behaviour in any great 
point of their life, or mortgaging u man’s hone-sty 
as a security for that of another, and the like; but 
these instames are so particular and circumstan- 
tiated, that they cannot come within general con- 
siderations. h"or one such case as one of these, 
there are ten where a man, to keep up a farce of 
retinue and grandeur within his own house, shall 
shrink at the expectation of surly ileinands at his 
doors. 7'he debtor is the creditor’s criminal; and all 
the otficers of power and state, whom we behold 
make so great a figure, are uo other than so many 
persons in authority to make good his charge against 
him* Human society depends upon his having the 
vengeance law allots him; and the debtor owes his 
hlierly to* hi.s neighbour, as much as the murderer 
docs his life to his jjrince. 

Our gentry are, generally speaking, in debt; and 
many families have put it into a kind of method of 
being so from generation to generation. The lather 
mortgages when bis son is very young; aud the buy 
is to marry, as soon as he is at age, to redeem it and 
find portions for bis sisters. This, forsooth, is no 
great inconvenience to him; fur he may weiuli, 
keep a public tabic, or feed dogs, like a worthy Kng- 
lish gentleman, till he has oul-run half his estate, 
and leave the same encumbrance upon his tiist-born, 
and so on ; till one man of more vigour than ordi- 
nary goes quite through the estate, or some man of 
sense comes into it, and scorns to have an estate in 
partnership, that is to say, liable to the demand or 
in.sult of any man living. There is my friend Sir 
Andrew, though for many years a great and general 
trader, was never the defendant in a law suit, in all 
the perplexity of biisinoss, and the iniquity of man- 
kind at present ; no one hud any colour for the least 
complaint against his dealings with him. This is 
certainly as uncomiiion, aud in its proportion as lau- 
dable ill a citizen, as it is in a general never to have 
suffered a disadvantage iu tight. How different 
from this gentleman is Jack Truepenny, who has 
been an old acquaintance of Sir Andrew and myself 
from boys, but could never learn our caution. Jack 
has a whorisb unresistiug good nature, which makes 
him incapable of having a property in any thing. 
His fortune, bis reputation, his time, and his capa- 
city, are at any man’s service that comes first. When 
he was at school he was whipped thrice a week for 
faults he took upon him to excuse others; since he 
came into the business of the world, be has beeu 
arrested twice or thrice a-year for debts ho had no- 
thing 10 do with, but as surety for others; and I re- 
member when a friend of bis had suffered iu tlie vice 
of the town, all the physic bis friend look was con- 
veyed to# him by Jack, and inscribed “A bolus or 
an elecinary for Mr Truepenny." Jack bad a good 
estate left him, w^ch came to nothing ; because he 
believed all who pretended to demands upon it. 
This easiness and credulity de. 9 troy all the othet 1 
merit ho has; and he has all his life been 'a sacrihot 
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to others, without ever receiving tliankb, or <loing 
out g‘^od action. | 

1 will end this discourse with a speech which I 
heard Jack make to one of his creditors (nf whom 
lie deserved gentler usage) after i^ing a wliole night 
in custody at Itis suit. 

“ Sir your ingratittide for the many kindnesses I 
have done you, shall not makt? mo unthankful for 
the good you have done me, in letting me see there 
is such a man as you in the world. 1 am obliged to 
you for the diffidence I shall have all the rest of my 
life : I shall hereafter trust no man so far as to be 
in his debt.” R. 

No. 83.] TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1711. 

• Aniauim pictura pa«cit inuni. 

i. 4(5 i, 

And with the shadowy picture feeds )iis mind. 

WiiKN the weather liindera me from taking my 
diversions witliout doors, I frequently makea little 
parly with two or three select friemds to visit ntiy 
thing curious that may be seen under covert. My 
principal entertainments of this nature arc pictures, 
insomuch llnit wlien 1 have found the weatluT set in 
to he very had, 1 have taken a whole day’s journey 
to se^a gallery that is furnished by the liands of 
j^reat masters, liy this means, when the heavens 
ate filled with clouds, when the earth swims in rain, 
oof all natere wears a lowering countenance, I 
'\ithdraw myself from these uncomfortable scenes 
iito ihe visionary worlds of art ; where I meet with 
"liiMiiiir landscapes, gilded triumpl»s, beautiful faces, 
and all those oilier objects which till the mind with 
cay iileas, and disperse that gloominess which is apt 
to hang upon it in those dark disconsolate seasons. 

1 was some weeks ago in a course of tin se diver- 
sions. which had taken sucli an tmtire pos>ession of 
iny imagination, that they forme<i in it a sliortmorn- 
ing'sdream, which I shall comnuinicate tomy reader, 
miller as the first sketch and outlines of a vision, 
than as a finished piece. 

1 dreamt that 1 was admitted into a long, .spacious 
gallery, w’hich iiad one side covered With pic'ccs of 
ill the famous painters who arc now living, and the 
other with the works of the greatest masters that 
vro dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw’ several persons 
busy in drawing, colouring, and designing. On the 
%idc of the dead painters, I could uot discover more 
iian one person at work, who was c.xceediugly slow 
lu his motions, and wonderfully nice in his tom-hes. 

I was resolved to e.xaruinc the several artists that 
stood before me, and accordingly applied myself to 
die side of the living. The fir.-'t 1 observed at work 
in this part of the gallery was V^inity, with his hair 
tied behind him in a riband, and dressed like a 
Erencliman. All the faces he drew were very re- 
in irkablo for their smiles, and a certain smirking kir 
''Inch he bestowed indifferently on every age and 
degree of cither sex. The toujour* yui appeared 
®ven in his judges, bishops, and privy counsuilors. 
tn a word, all his men were pc/iti niaitrc.'c, and all his 
"uuicu co(jutttes. The drapery of his ligures was 
extrcmc'ly Well suited to his faces, and was made up 
'Jail the glaring colours that could bo mixed togc- 
Uer; every part of the dress was in a flutter, and 
'•udciivoured to distinguish itself above the rj^st- 

Oa the left hand of V^anity stood a laborious work- 
who I found was his humble admirer, and 
copied after him. He was dressed like a German, 
^ ® name, that sounded something 

i:>lupidity. 


I The third artist that 1 looked ove»‘ ’"a* Fautasque, 
dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He haci an 
excellent hand at chimera, and dealt very much in 
distortions ami grimaces. Ho would sometimes 
affright himself with the phantoms that flowed from 
his pencil. In short, tlio most elaborate of his 
))icees was at best but a terrifying dream ; and one 
could suy nothing more of his finest figures, than 
that they we.re agreeable monsters. 

Tlie fourth person I examined was very remark- 
able for his ijasty hand, which left his pictures so 
unfini.shcd that the beauty in fhe picture (which was 
designed to continue as a monument of it to j)os- 
teritv) faded sjioiier than in the person after whom 
it was drawn. He made so much haste to dispatch 
his business, that be neither gave himself time to 
clean his pencils, nor mix his colours. The name of 
this expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far fiom this artist 1 saw another of a quite 
different nature, w ho was dressed in the habit of a 
Dutchman, and known l)y the name of Inrlustrv. 
His figures W’cie wonderfully laboured. If he drew 
the portraiture of a man, he did not omit u single 
hair in his face; if the tigure of aship, tbeie was not 
a rope among tlm tackle that escape d him. He had 
likewise hung a great part of the wall with iiiglit- 
pieces, that seemed to show themselves by the can- 
dles which were lighted up in several parts of them ; 
and were so inflamed liy the sunshine winch acci- 
dentally fell jjpon them, that at first sight I could 
scarce forbear crying out Eire.” 

The live foregoing artists were the most eonsider- 
ahlc on this side the gallery; there were indeed seve- 
ral olh(!is whom I had not time to look into. One 
of them, however, I could nf)t forhoar observing, who 
was v<*iv busy in re-t(tucliing the finest pieces, 
though he jiroduced no originals of his own. His 
pencil aggravated every feature that was before 
overcharged, loaded every defect, and poisoned every 
colour it touched. Tliough tins workman did so 
much mischief on llie j;ide of. the living, he never 
turned his eye towards that of the dead, llis name 
was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view of one side of the 
gallery, 1 Innied myself to tkat which wa.s filled by 
(he works of those great masters that were dead ; w hen 
immediately 1 fancied mysi^f standing before a mul- 
titude of spectators, and thou8ond.s of eves louking 
upon me at once : for all before me appeared so like 
men and women,- that I alino.st forgot they were pic- 
tures. Raphael’s figures stood in one row, Titian’s 
in another, Guido lUieiii’s in a third. One part of 
the wall w'as peopled by Haunibal Carracce, ano- 
ther by Correggio, and another by Rubens. To 
be short, there was not a great master among the 
dead who inui not contributed to the embcllislnnent 
of this side of the gallery. The persons (hat owed 
their being to these several masters?, appeared all of 
them to be real and alive, and difl'ered among one 
another only in tlic variety of their shapes, com- 
plexions, ami clothes; so that they looked like dil- 
fereut nations of the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same person 
I before mentioned, as the only artist that was at 
work on this side ot the gallery) cree^jiiiT^ up and 
down from one picture to another, and rc-touching 
all the fine pieces that stood hefoie me, I could not 
but be very attentive to alibis motions. I found his 
pencil was so. very light, that it worked impercep. 
tibly, and, after a thousand touches, scarce produced 
anv visible effect in the picture on whiHi ho w.i8 
eniployed. However, as he busied himselt iucos 
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sautly, and repeated touen after touch without rest or 
• intermission, he wore ofi* insensibly eveiy little disa- 
greeable ttloHS that huag upon a tigurc. HcaUu 
added such a beautiful brown to the shades and mel- 
lowness to the colours, that he made every picture 
appear more perfect lliou when it came fiesh from 
the master's pencil. 1 could not forbear look- 
ing upon the face of this ancient workman, and im- 
mediately by the long lock of hair upon his forehead, 
discovered him to be Time. 

Whether it were because the thread of my dream 
was at an end I ( annot tell ; but, upon my taking a 
survey of this imaginary old man, my sleep left me. 


No. ai.] WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 1711. 

■ ■ — Quia talia fundo 

Myrniidouuni Dolupuinvc aut duri milo« Ulyssei 
Tenii>erct a lachrynna i’ — Viaa. Aiu. iu ti. 

Who can such woes relate, without a tear, 

As stern Ulysses must have wept to hour? 

Looking over the old mauuscript wherein the 
private actions of Pharamoud are set down by way 
of table-book, 1 found many things which gave me 
great delight ; and as human life turns upon the same 
principles and passions in all ages, I thought it very 
proper to take minutes of what passed in tliat age, 
for the instruction of this. The anti(juary who lent 
me these papers gave me a character ot Eucrate, 
the favourite of Pharamoud, extracted from an author 
who lived lu that court, I’hc account he gives both 
of the prince and this his faithful friend, will not be 
improper to insert here, because I may have occasion 
to inemion many of their conversations, into which 
those memorials of them may give light. 

“ Pharamoud, when he had a mind to retire for an 
hour or two from the hurry of business and fatigue 
of ceremony, made a signal to Eucrate, by putting 
his hand to his lace, placing his arm negligently on 
a window, or some sucli action as appeared imiiil'e- 
reut to all the rest of the company. Upon such no- 
tice, unebserved by others (for their entire intimacy 
was always a secret,} Eucrate repaired to his own 
apartment to receive the king. There was a secret 
access to this part of the court, at w hich Eucrate 
used to admit many, whose mean uppoarance in the 
eyes of the ordinary wakers and door-keepers made 
them be repulsed fioin other parts of the palace. 
Such as these were let in here by order of Eucrate, 
and had audiences of Pharamoud.’ This entrance 
Pharamond called ‘ the gate of the unhappy,’ and 
the tears of the atflicted who came before him, he 
would say, were bribes received by Eucrate ; for Eu- 
crate had the most compassionate spirit of all men 
living, except his generous master, who was always 
kindled at the least afllictiou which was communi- 
cated to him. In regard for the miserable, Euciate 
took particular cure that the proper forms of distress, 
and the idle pretenders to sorrow^ about courts, who 
wanted only supplies to luxury, should URver obtain 
favour by his means ; but the distresses which arise 
from the many inexplicable occurrences that happen 
among men, the unaccountable alienation of parents 
from their children, cruelty of husbands to wives, 
jxiverty occasioned from shipwreck or fire, the falling 
out of friends, or such other terrible disasters to 
which the life of man is exposed,— in cases of this 
nature, Eucrate was the patron, and enjoyed this 
part of the royal favour so much without being en- 
vied, that it was never inquired into, by whose means 
what no one else cared for doing was brought about., 
“ One evening, wlu u Pharamond came into the 


apartment of Eucrate, he found him extremely de- 
jected : upon which he asked (with a smile that was 
natural to him,) ‘ What, is there any one too miser- 
able to be relieved by Pharamond, that Eucrate is 
melancholy i’’ ‘ I fear there is,’ answered the fa- 

vourite : ‘ A person without, of a good air, well 
dressed, and though a man in the strength of his 
life, seeinsto faint under some ineonsolable calamity. 
All his features seem sufi’used with agony of mind; 
but I cun observe in Jiim, that it is more inclined to 
breakaway in tcais than rage. 1 asked him what 
he would have. He said he vvoultf speak to Phara- 
iiiond. 1 desired his business. He could hardly 
say to me, ‘ Eucrate, carry me to the king, my stt)ry 
is not to be told twice ; I fear I shall not be able to 
speak it at all.’ Pharamond commanded Em rate to 
let him enter; he did so, and the gentleman ap- 
proached the king with an air which spoke him 
under the greatest eoneern in what manner to <le- 
meau himself The king, who had a quick discern- 
ing, relieved him from the oppression he was under; 
ami with the most beautiful compla< cuey said to him, 

‘ Sir, do not add to that load of sorrow I see in yemr 
countenance the awe of my presence. Tliink you 
are speaking to your friend. If the circumstuiK es 
of your distress will admit of it, you shall find me 
so.* To whom the stranger : ‘ Oh, excellent Pha- 
rainond, name not a friend to the unfortunate Spj- 
namont.* 1 had one, but he is dead by my ow n 
hand ; but, oh Pharamoud, though it was by (lie 
hand of .Spiuumont, it was l>y the guilt of Plnira- 
mond. I eome not, oh excellent prince, to implore 
your pardoii ; 1 come to relate my sorrow, a sorrow 
too great for human life to support ; from henceforth 
shall all occurrences appear dreams, or short inter- 
vals of amusement from this one afili( lion, which lias j 
seized my very being. Pardon me, oh Pharamond, 1 
if iny griefs give me leave, that I lay before you in 
the anguish of a wounded mind, that you, good as 
you are, arc guilty of the generous blood spilt this 
day by this unliaj)py baud. 0 that it had perished 
before that instant*!* Hero the stranger paused, 
and recollecting his mind, after some little medita- 
tion, he went on in a calmer tone and gesture as 
follows : 

“ There is an authority due to distress, and as none 
of human race is above the reach of sorrow, none 
should be above the hearing the voice of it; I am 
sure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I have 
this morning unloitunately killed in a duel, the man 
whom of all men living I most loved. 1 command 
myself too much in your royal }>rcsence, to say Ploi- 
ramoud gave me my friend ! Pharamond has taken 
him from me ! 1 will not say, shall the meri ilul 

Pharamond destroy his own subjects ? Will the 
father of his country mu»*der his people ? But the 
merciful Pharamond <loe8 destroy his subjects, the 
father of his country docs murder his people. For- j 
tune is so much the pursuit of mankind, that all | 
glory and honour is in the power of a prince, be- j 
cause he has the distribution of their fortunes. It ; 
is therefore the inadvertency, negligence, or guilt, 
of princes to let any thing grow into custom which 
is against their laws. A court can make fashion 
and duty walk together; it can never, without the 
guilt of a court, happen, that it shall not be un- 
fashionable to do what is unlawful. But, alas 1 
the dominions of Pharamond, by the force of » 
tvTttnt custom, which is misnamed a point of honour, 

• Mr. Thornhill, the gentleman here alluded to under 1 
lictitious or translated name of .Splnninoiit, killed bir Cat) i 
iiiv/iidley DcerinK, of Kent, Bart, lu u duel May 1711 j 
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I the duellist kills his friend whom he loves; and the 
judge condemns the duellist while he approves his 
oehaviour. Shame is the greatest of all evils; what 
avail laws, when death only attends the breach ot 
them, and shame obedience to them ? As for me, 

0 Pharamond, were it possible to describe the 
nameless kinds of compunctions and tendernesses 

1 feci, when I reflect upon the little accidents in 
our former familiarity, my mind swells into sorrow 
which cannot be resisted enough to bo silent in the 
presence ef Pharamond. (With that he fell into a 
flood of tears, ||id wept aloud.) Why should not 
IMiaramond hear the anguish he only can relieve 
others from in time to come ? Let him hear from 
me, what they feel who have given death by the 
false mercy of his administration, and form to him- 
self the vengeance called for hy those who have 
perished by his negligence.* ” — II. 


No. Sf).] THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 1711. 

Inlerduin speciosa locis, muralaque redo 
Faljula. iiuihus Veneris, sine umnliTO et arte, 

Vahliua obloctat populum, nieliusque riinraiur, 

Quain versus iiiupus reruin. mi)j:equo eunora*. 

Ilna. Ar.s. l‘oei. ver. 319, 

When tlie aentimenU and manners please. 

And all llie etiaracters lire wrought '.mIIi ease. 

Your tale, tUounh void of beauty, force, ami art. 

Mure stroiqdy shall dehipilit, and warm thelieurt; 

'I'han wliero a lifeless pomp of verse aiipears, 

And with sonorous InHes ehurin.H our e.irc — F rancis. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they sec 
any printed or written jiaper upon the ground, to 
take it up and lay it aside carefully, as not kiV'wing 
l)ut it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. I 
must confess I have so much of the Mussulman in 
me, that I cannot foi hear Ittoking into every printed 
jMper which comes in my way, under whatsoever 
dcKpicahle circumstances ii may appear; for as no 
mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude 
of things, knows to what use his works may .some 
time or other he applied, a man may often meet with 
very celebrated namc.s in a paper of tob.u co. I have 
lighted iny pipe more than once with the writings of 
a prelate; and know a friend of mine, who, for 
these several years, has converted the essays of a 
man of (juality into a kind of fringe fur his candle- 
sticks. I remember in particular, after having read 
over a poem *of an eminent autlior on a victory, I 
met with several fragments of it upon the nc.xl re- 
joicing day, w hich had hetm employed in scjiiibs and 
crackers, and by that means cclebiMted its .subjev t 
in a double capacity. I om o met with a page of 
Mr. Baxter under a Christiuas-]iie. Whether or no 
the pastry-cook had made use of it througii chance 
or waggery, for the defence of that superstitious 
iiaat/e, I know not; hut upon the perusal of it, I 
f'onccived so good an idea of the author’s piety, tliat 
I bought the whole book. I have often prulited by 
thi'se accidental readings, and have sometimes found 
Very curious pieces that are citlier out of print, or 
not to he met with in the slions of our London book- 
sellers. For this reason, when my friends take a 
survey of my library, they are very much surprised 
to find upon the shelf of folios, two long band-boxi's 
standing upright among my books; till 1 let them 
sne that th-oy are both of them lined with deep erudi- 
tion and abstruse literature. I might likewise men- 
tion a paper-kite, from which I have received great 
improvement; and a hat-case which I w'ould not ex- 
change for ail the beavers in Great Britain. This 
my inquisitive temper, or rather impertinent humour 
d prying into ail sorts of writing, with my natural 




aversion to loquacity, gives me a good deal of em- 
ployment w’hen I enter any house in the country; 
for I cannot for my heart leave a room, before T have 
thoroughly studied the walls of it, and examined tho 
several printed papers which are usually pasted \ipon 
them. The last piece that I met with upon this oc- 
casion gave me most exquisite pleasure. My reader 
will think I am not serious, when I acquaint him 
that the piece I am going to speak of was the old 
ballad of the Two Children in the Wood, which is 
one of the darling songs of the common people, and 
hks been the flelight of most Englishmen in some 
part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, desti- 
tute of tho helps and ornaments of art. The talc of 
it is a pretty tragical story, and pleases for no other 
reason but because it is a copy of nature. There is 
even a despi<;able simplicity in tlic verse; and yet, 
because the sentiments appear genuine and unaf- 
fected, they arc able to move the mind of the most 
polite reader with inward meltings of humanity and 
compassion. The incidents grow out of the subject, 
and are such as are the most proper to cx< ite pity ; 
for which reason the whole narration has something 
in it very moving, notwithstanding the author of it 
(whoever he was) has delivered it in such an abject 
phrase and poorness of expression, that the quoting 
any of it would look like a design of turning it into 
ridicule. But though tiie language is meau, the 
thoughts, as I have bidbre said, from one end to tlie 
otl|pr, are natural, and therefore cannot fail to please 
those who are not judges of language, or those wlio, 
iiotwif hstainling they are judges of language, have a 
! true and unpn'judiccd taste of nature. The condi- 
tion, spcci’h, and behaviour, of the dying parents, 
with the age, innocence^ and distress, of tho chJdren, 
are set forth in such tender circumstances, that it is 
impossible for a reader of common humanity not to 
be afl'ected with them. As for the circumstance ot 
the robin-red-hreast, it is indeed a little poetical or- 
nament ; and to shew the genius of the author amidst 
all his simplicity, it is just the same kind of liirtion 
which one of the greatest of the Latin poets has 
made use of upon a parallel occasion ; 1 mean that 
passage in Horace, where he describes himself whi n 
he was a child fallen asleep in a desert wood, and 
covered with leaves by the turtles that took pity 
on him. 

Me fabulo.si« vulture lii Appulo, 

« Altricis extra limeu .tpuiue. 

I.U(U» fali^utuiiiqiic soimiu 
Froiiilc nova piirnun piiluinbes 
Texere 4 ()<i. lit 

Mo when a rlilUl, us tirM with play 
Upon tlio Apuiiiiu hills I lay 
III ciirolos.H .Hluiiibitrs bound, 

The j;eulle doves proleelnig found, 

And eover d nio vvilli myrllo ’.eaves. 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit tempered with the greatest candour, 
and was one of the liuest critics as well as the best- 
poets of his age. hail a numerous collection of old 
English ballads, and took a particular plca.sure in the 
reading of thorn. I can aflirm tho same of Mr. Dry- 
den, and know several of the most retined writers of 
our present age who are of the same humour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere’j 
thoughts on this subject, as he expressed them ir 
tho character of tho Misanthrope ; but those onlj 
who are endowed with a true greatness of soul and 
genius, can divest themselves of the little images of 
ridicule, and admire nature in her simplicity and 
nakedness. As for the little conceited wits of the agn. 
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who can only shew their jmlgmcnt by finding fault, 
they cannot be supposed to admire these productions 
which have nulhing to recommend them but the beau- 
ties of nature, when they do not know how to relish 
even those compositions that, with all the beauties 
of nature, have also the additional advantages of art. 
L. 

No. 8G.] FRIDAY, JUNES, 1711. 

Heu quani difltcile est crinion non prodoro vuUu ! 

UviiJ, Met. 11, 447t 

How in the looks does conscious (juilt appear !— AonisoN. 

There are several arts, wliich all men are in 
some measure masters of, without having been at 
the pains of learning them. FR’ory one that speaks 
or reasons is a grammarian and a logician, though 
he may be wholly unacquainted with the rules of 
grammar or logic, as they are delivered in books and 
.systems. In the same manner, every one is in some 
degree a master of that art which is generally dis- 
tinguished by the name of Physiognomy : and natu- 
rally forms to himself the character or fortune of 
d stranger, from the features and lineaments of his 
face. We arc no sooner presented to any one we 
never saw before, but we are immediately struck 
with the idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable, or 
a good-natured man; and upon our first going into 
a c;omj)uny of strangers, our henevoleiice or aver- 
sion, awe or contempt, rises naturally towards se- 
veral particular persons, liefore wc? have lieard liiem 
speak a single word, or so much as know who they are. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the coun- 
tenance, and is apt to discover itself in .some feature 
or other. I have seen an eye curse for half an hour 
together, and an eye-brow call a man a scimndrel. 
Nctlhing is more conimon than for lovers to eomjilain, 
lesent, languish, despair, and die, in dumh-show. 
For my own part, I am so apt to frame a notion of 
every man’s humour or circumstances hy his looks, 
that I have sometimes employed myself from Cha- 
ring-Cross to the Royal Exchange in drawing the 
characters of those who have passed by me. When 
I see a man with a sour rivelled face, I cainmt for- 
bear pitying his wife : and wlien I meet with an 
open ingenuous countenance, think on the happiness 
of his friends, his family, and relations. 

I cunijol recollect the author of a famous saying 
to a stranger, who .stood silent in his company, 
j “ Speak, that I may sec thee.” But, with submis- 
[ sion, I think we may be belter known by our looks 
I than by our words, and that a man’s speech is much 
I more easily disguised than his countenance. In this 
( use, however, I think the air of the whole face is 
irrucii more expres.sivc than the lines of it. The 
truth of it is, the air is geivTally nothing else but 
the inward di.sposition of the mind made visible. 

Those who have established physiognomy into an 
art, and laid dowm rules of judging men’s tempers 
*hy their faces, have regarded the features much more 
than the air. Martial has a pretty epigram on this 
subject : 

Criiie ruh«*r. iiiger ore. hreviir pede, hmiiuc Icpsur : 

Ketn n)a)j;iiam pra?fitns, Zoile. Hi boiam ett — Kpig. liv. 12. 

Thy beard and head are of a different die; 

Short of one foot, (Ji><toric«l in an eye; 

WiUi .nil thcj+e tokfiix of a knave complete, 

.sjc'uld rtt thou be honeMl, Uiou’rt a devilish cheat 

I have seen a very ingenious author on this sub- 
ject, who lounds his speculations on the supposition, 
i.bal as a man hath in the mould of his face a remote 
liken esf to that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or 


any other creature; ho hath the same resemblance 
in the frame of his mind, and is subject to those 
passions which arc predominant in the creature that 
appears in his countenance. Accordingly he gives 
the prints of several faces that arc of a different 
mould, and hy a little overcharging the likeness, 
discovers the figures of these several kinds of hrut.il 
faces in human features. I remember, in the life 
of the famous Prince of Condfq the writer observes, 
the face of that prince was like the face of an eagle, 
and that prince was very well ])leased to^>e told so. 
In this case therefore we may he stfre, that he had in 
his mind some general implicit notion of this art of 
physiognomy which I have just now' mentioned ; 
and that when his courtiers told him his face was 
made like an eagle’s, he understood them in the 
same manner as if they had told him, there woj 
something in his looks, whieh shewed him to he 
strong, active, piercing, and of a royal descent. 
Whetlior or no the different motions of the animal 
spirits, in different passions, may have any effect on 
the mould of the face when the lineaments are plia- 
ble and tender, or whether the same kind of souls 
require the same kind of hahitatioii.s, I shall leave 
to the consideration of the curious. In the mean 
time I think nothing can he more glorious than for 
n man to give the lie to his face, and to he an honest, 
just, good-natured man, in spite of all those marks 
and signatures which nature seems to have set upon 
him for the contrary. Thi.s very often happens 
among those who, instead of lieing exasperated bv 
their own looks, or envying the looks of others, ap- 
ply theiiiselvu’s entirely to the cultivating of their 
minds, and getting those beauties which are more 
lasting, and more ornamental. 1 have seen many 
an amiable piece of deformity ; and have observed 
a certain cheerfulness in as had a system of features 
as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared 
more lovely than all the blooming charms of an in- 
solent beauty. There is a double praise due to vir- 
tue, when it is lodged in a body that seems to have 
been prepared for the reception of vice ; in many 
such cases the soul and the body do not seem to be 
fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance of this na- 
ture. There chanced to he a great physiognomist 
in his time at Athens, who had rnad^trange disco- 
veries of men’s tempers and inclinations hy their 
outward apjiearances. Socrates’ disciples, that they 
might put this artist to the trial, carried him io their 
master, whom he had never jcen before, and did not 
know he was then in cuTfmnwy with him. After a 
short examination of his lace, the physiognomist 
pronounced him the most lewd, libidinous, drunken 
old fellow that he had ever met with in Jiis whole 
life. Upon which the disciples all burst out a-laugh- 
iiig, as thinking they had detected the falsehood and 
vanity of his art. But Socrates told them, that the 
principles of his art might he Very true, notwith- 
standing his picsent mistake; for that he himself 
\v.a8 naturally inclined to those particular vices which 
the physiognomist had discovered in his counte- 
nance, hut that ho had conquered the strong dispo- 
sitions he was born with, hy the dictates of phi- 
losophy.* 

Wc are indeed told hy an ancient author,t that 
Socratesjyery much resembled Silenus in his face; 
which we find to have been very rightly observed 

* This doubtless refers to Baptists della Porta's famous book 
D« Humana Physiognomia ; which has run through manv 
editions, botli in Latin and Italian. Ho died in 1615. 

’‘Oicer. Tusc. Qu. 5 et De Facto. t P'tL Con\4r. 
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from the statues aud busts of both, that are still ex- 
tant ; as well as on several antique seals and precious 
stoiicR, which arc frequently enough to be met with 
ill the cabinets of the curious. But however observ 
atious of this nature may sometimes hold, a wise 
man should be particularly cautious how he gives 
credit to a man’s outward appearance. It is an 
irreparable injustice wo are guilty of towards one 
another, when we are prejudued by the looks and 
features of those whom we do not know. How ofte-n 
do w« conceive liatrod against a person of worth, or 
fancy a man ^ he proud or ill-natured by his aspect, 
wliom we tliink we cannot esteem too mueh when we 
are acquainted witli las real character? Dr. Moore, 
in his admirahle System of Ethics, reckons this par- 
ticular ii’clination to take a prejudice against a man 
for his looks, among the smaller vices in morality, 
and, if I remember, gives it the name of a pwsuj.O' 

L. 


No. 87.1 SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1711. 

— • Niniium ne crede colurl. — V iko. Eccl. ii. 17. 

Trust not too much to an cnchanlinjt face. — U ryden. 

It has beiMi the purpose of several of my ipocula- 
tious to bring people to an uncouccvticd behaviour, 
with relation to their persons, whether beautiful or 
fJe;ecLive. As the soi rcts of the Ugly club were cx- 
]K).sed to the public, that men might see there wcie 
some noble spirits in the age who are not at alldis- 
pleased with tliemselves upon considerations which 
they had no clioice in ; so llw' discouvse concerning 
Idids tended to lessen the value people put upon 
themsidves from personal advantages aud gifts of 
nut'iro. As to the latter species of mankind — the 
beauties, whether maleor female — they arc generally 
the must untraetable people of all otiiers. You are 
so excessively jieiplexcd with llie particularities in 
their behaviour, that to be at ease, one would be ajit 
to wish thi’ro wermio such creatures. They exjiect 
so great allowances, and give .so little to others, that 
ihcy who have to deal with them lind, in the main, a 
man with a better person than ordinary, and a beau- 
tiful Woman, might be very liappily changed for Mich 
to whom nature has been less lioeral. The hand- 
soine fellotv is usually so much a gentleman, and the 
line woman has something so becoming, that there 
is no enduring either of them. It lias therefore been 
generally my choice to mix with cheerful ugly crea- 
tures, rather than gentlemen who arc graceful 
enough to omit or ito what they please, or bcuiUieg 
who have charms enough to do and say what would be 
disobliging in any but themselves. 

Diilideiice and presumption, upon account of our 
person.s, are equally faults; and both arise from the 
want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to know, 
ourselves, and for what we ought to be valued or 
neglected. B^rt indeed 1 did not imagine these little 
considerations and coquetries could have the ill eou- 
st-quences 1 lind they have by the following letters 
of my correspondents, where it seems beauty is thrown 
into the account, in matters of sale, to those who re- 
ceive no favour from the charmers. 

“Mk. Spectator, June 4, 

After 1 have assured you I am in £very respect 
one of the handsomest young girls about town, I need 

* A Grrek word, used in the N. T. Rom. ii. U, and Eph. vi, 
9: where it is «aid that “ Ooil is no rospc’cler of per-soiw.’’ 
Here it signihes a prejudice against a person I'oriiied from liis 
counAenauce, &c., too hastily 


be particular in nothing but the make of iny face, 
which has the misfortune to be exaclty oval. This I 
take to proceed from a temper that naturally incliaci 
me both to speak aud hear. 

‘ With this account yim may wonder how I can 
have the vanity to olfer myself as a candidate, which 
I now do, to the society where the Spectator and 
Hecatissa have been admitted with so much ap- 
plause. I don’t want to be put in mind how very 
defective I am in every thing that is ugly : 1 am 
too sensible of my own unworthiuess in this parti- 
cular, and therefore I only propose myself as a loii 
to the club. 

“You sec how honest I have been to confess ail 
my imperfections, vvliicii is a great deal to coni« 
from a woman, ami what 1 hope you will encourage 
with the favour of your interest. 

“ There can he no objection made on tlie side of 
the matchless Hi catissa, since it is certain I shall be 
in no danger of giving her the least occasion of 
jealousy; and then a joint stool in the very lowe.st 
place at the table is ail the honour that is coveted by 

“ Your most hiiinbie and obedient servant, 

“ Rosalinda. 

“ P. S. I have sacrificed iriy necklace to put into 
the public lottery against the common enemy. And 
last Saturday, about ihrec o’clock in the atternoon, 
I began to patch indifferently on both sides of my 
face.’* 

. London, June 7, 171 1. 

Mh. Spectator, 

** Upon reading your late dissertation concerning 
idols, I cannot l)ut complain to you thattheie are, 
in six or seven places of this city, colTee-houscskept 
by persons of that si^terhl)od. 'rhese idols sit and 
leccivc all day long the adoration of the ^outhlx\ithin 
such and such districts. I know, in particular, 
goods are not entoed as they ought to ho ut the 
cusioin-house, nor law reports perused utthe temple, 
by reason of one beauty who detains the young mer- 
chants too long near ’Change, and another fair one 
who keeps the students at her house when they 
should be at study. It would be worth your while to 
sec how the idolaters alternately offer incense to 
their idols, and what heart-burnings arise in tlio.se 
who wait for their turn to receive kind aspects from 
tliosc little thrones which all the conipaii) , hut these 
lovers, cull the bars. I saw a geuilemaii turn a.s 
pale ns ashes, because an idol turned the sugar in a 
tea-dish for his rival, and carelessly called the boy 
to serve him, with a Sirrali ! why don’t you give 
the gentleman the box to plea.sg himself?’ Certain 
it is, that a very hopeful young man was taken with 
leads in his pockets below-hridgi*, w liero he mteiidod 
to drown himself, because his idol would wash the 
di.'-h in which she (lad but just drunk tea, before she 
would let him use it. 

“ I am, Sir, a person past being amorous, atul do 
not give this information out of envy or jealousy, but 
I am tt real sufferer by it. Thesi- lovers take any 
thing for tea and coffee; I saw one ye.sterda\ surfeit 
to make his court! and all his rivals, at the same time 
loud in the coumicndation of liquors that wont 
against every body in the room tliat was not in love. 
While tlicse young follows resign their stomachs 
with their hearts, and drink at the idol in this 
manner, w'e who come to do business or talk politics 
are utterly poisoned. They have also drams for 
those wlio arc mure enamoured than ordinary; and 
it is very common for su« h as are too low in consti- 
tution to ogle tlic idol upon the sUcugth of tea, *«» 
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fluster themselves with warmer liquors: thus ail 
pretenders advance as fast as they can to a fever or 
a diabetes. I must repeat to you, that 1 do not look 
with an evil eye upon the profit of the idols or the 
diversions of the lovers; what 1 hope from this re- 
monstrance, is only that we plain people may not be 
served as if wc were idolaters ; but tli.it from the 
time of publishing this in your paper, the iilols would 
mix ratsbane only for their admirers, and take more 
care of us who don’t love them. 

“ 1 am, Sir, yours, 


No. 88.] MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1711. 

Quid doinini facient, audent cum talia furcs ? 

ViKo Eel. lil. 16. 

What will not masters do, when servants thus presume ? 

“ Mr. SrECTATOft, May 30, 1711. 

** I have no amall value for your eudoavours to 
lay before the world what may escape their observa- 
tion, and yet highly conducos to tlieir service. You 
have, I think, succeeded very well on many subjects; 
and seem to have been conversant in very dirtcrent 
scenes of life. But in the considerations of man- 
kind, as a Spectator, you should not omit circum- 
stances which relate to the inferior part of the world, 
any more than those which concern the greater. 
There is one thing in ji-articular, which I wonder 
you have not touched upon — and that is the general 
corruption of manners in the Servants of Great Bri- 
tain. I am a man that have travelleil and seen 
many nations, but have for seven years last past re- 
sided constantly in London or within twenty miles 
of it. In this time 1 have contracted a numerous 
acquaintance among the best sort of people, and 
Jiave^ardly found otie of them happy in their serv- 
ants. This is matter of great astonishment to 
foreigners, and all such as have visited fondgn coun- 
tries; especially since we cannot but observe, that 
there is no part of the world where servants have 
those privileges and advantages as in England. 
They have no where else such plentiful diet, largo 
wages, or indulgent liberty. There is no |4aec 
whore they labour less, and yet where they arc so 
little respectful, more wasteful, more negligent, or 
where they so frccjucntly change their musters. To 
this I attribute, in a great measure, the fre(juent 
robberies and losses which we sufl'er on the high 
road and in cur own houses. That indeed which 
gives me the present thought of this kind is, that a 
taro less groom of mine has spoiled me the prettiest 
pad in the world with only riding him ten miles; 
and I assure you, "if I were to make a register of 
all the horses 1 have known thus abused by the neg- 
ligence of servants, the number would mount a 
regiment. I wish you would gfve us your observa- 
tions, that we may know how to treat these rogues, 
Mr that we masters may enter into measures to re- 
form them. Pray give us a speculation in general 
about servants, and you make me, ** Yours, 

“ Philo-Bkjtannicus. 

“ P.S. Pray do not omit the mention of grooms 
in particular.” 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous that I 
should write a satire upon grooms, has a'great deal 
of reason for his resentment ; and I know no evil 
which touches all mankind so much as this of the 
misbehaviour of servants. 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon 
men-servants; and I can attribute the licentiousness 
which has at present prevailed among them, to 


nothing but what a hundred before me have ascribed 
it to, the custom of giving board-wages. This one 
instance of false economy is sutHcient to debauch 
the whole nation of servants, and makes them as it 
were but for some part of their time in that quality. 
They are either attending in places where they meet 
and run into cluhs, or else, if tiioy wait at taverns, 
they eat after their musters, and reserve their wages 
for other occasions. From hence itaribcs, that they 
are but in a lower degree what their musters them- 
selves are ; and usually affect an imitation of their 
manners : and you have in liveries, beaux, fops, and 
coxcombs, in as high perfection as among people 
that keep equipages. It is a common humour 
among the reiinue of the people of quality, when 
they are in their revels — that is, when they are out 
of their masters’ sight — to assume in a humorous 
way the names and titles of those whose liveries the) 
w'ear. By which means, characters and distinctions 
become so familiar to them, that it is to this, amt)ng 
other causes, one may impute a certain insolence 
aimmg our servants, that they take no notice of any 
gentleman, though they know him ever so well, ex 
cept he is an acquaintance of their master. 

My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 
withoutscand.il, to dine, if I think Ht, at a common 
ordiiia'ry, in the meanest as well as the most sump- 
tuous house of entertainment.-— Falling in the other 
day at a victu.illing-house near the house of poer^, 
I heard the maid come down and tell the landlady 
at the bar, that my lord bishop swore he would throw 
her out at window, if she did not bring up more 
mild beer, and that mv lord duke would have a 
double mug of purl. IViy surprise was increased, in 
hearing loud and rustic voices speak and answer to 
each olhcc upon the public affairs, by ihc names of 
the most illustrious of our nobility ; till ol a sudden 
one came running in, and cried the house was lisiiig. 
Down came all the coinpaiiv together, and away ! 
The alehouse was immediately filled with clamour, 
and scoring one mug to the marquis of hUrh a j)lac(’, 
oil and vinegar to such an earl, throe quarts to niy 
new lord for wetting his title, and so forth. It is a 
thing too notorious to mention the crowds of serv- 
ants, and their insolence, near the courts of jus- 
tice, and the stairs towards the supreme assembly, 
where there is a universal mockery of all order, such 
riotous clamour and licentious confusion, that one 
would think the whole nation lived in jes^, aud that 
there were no such thing as rule and distinction 
among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the servile 
world are let loose, is at the entrance of Hyde-park, 
wdiile the gentry are at the ring. Hither people 
bring their lackeys out of state, and here it is that 
all they say at their tables, aud act in their houses, 
is communicated to flie whole town. There arc men 
of wit in all conditions of life ; and mixing with 
these people at their diversions, I have beard co- 
quettes aud prudes as well rallied, and insolence and 
pride exposed (allowing for their want of education) 
with as much humour and good sense, as in tlie po- 
litest companies. It is a general observation, that 
all dependants run in some measure into the man- 
ners and behaviour of those whom they serve. You 
shall frequently meet with lovers and men of in- 
trigue amonff the labkeys as well as at White’s or 
in the side-Doxes. I remember some years ago an 
instance of this kind. A footman to a captain of 
the guards used frequently, when his master was 
out of the way, to carry on amours and make assig 
nations in his master’s clothes. The fellow had a 
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rery good person, and there are very many women 
who think no further than the outside of a gentle- 
man • besides which, he was almost as learned a 
man as the colonel* himself: I say, thus qualified, 
the fellow could scrawl hiUnU-doux so well, and fur- 
nish a conversation on the common topics, that ho 
had, as they call it, a great deal of business on his 
hands. It happened one day that, coming down a 
tavern stairs, in his master’s fine guard-coat, with 
a well-dressed woman masked, he met the colonel 
coming up with othei company ; but with ready as- 
I surance he Quitted his lady, came up to him, and 
said, “Sir, 1 know you have too much respect for 
yourself to cane me in this honourable habit. But 
you see there is a lady in the case, and on that score 
also you will put off your anger till I have told you 
all another time.” After a little pause the colonel 
cleared up his countenance, and with an air of fa- 
miliarity whispered his man apart, “ Sirrah, bring 
the la»ly with you to at.k pardon for you then 
aloud, “ Look to it, Will, I’ll never forgive you else.” 
The fellow went back to his mistress, and telling 
her, with a loud voice and an oath, that was the 
honestest fellow in the world, conveyed her to a 
hackney-coach. 

But the many irregularities committed by servants 
in the places above-mentioned, as well as in theatres, 
of which masters are generally the occasions, arc 
too various not to need being resumed ou another i 
occasion.*— U 


I No. SO.] TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1711. 

I — ——Petite hinc, juvenosque senrsque, 

} Fincrr animo certum, niiserisque viatica ranis. 

C'ras hoc fiet Idem eras fiot Quid .•* quasi m.agnum, 

1 Nompe diem donas ? sed cum lux altera venit, * 

1 Jam eras hesternum consumpsiinus; erce aliud eras 
K^rrit hos amios, et semper paulum erit ultra. 

Nam quamvis propo to. quanivis lemone sub mm. 

I Verfentem «eso fruslra scclabcrc canthum, — P krs. Sat v 64. 
j Picas. From thee both old and young with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to diiceru. 

CoRM. Unhappy he, who does this work ac^ourn, 

And to to-morrow would tlie search delay ; 

His la/.y morrow will be like to-day. 

Pkrr. But is one day of ease too much to borrow ? 

Corn. Yes, sure; for yesterday was oiue to-morrow 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain'd; 

Ami all thy fruitless days will thus be drain'd 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask. 

And wilt bo ever to begin thy task; 

Who, like the hindmost clmnot-wlicels, are curst. 

Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the first. — Drydkk. 

As my correspondents upon the subject of love 
are very numerous, it is my design, if possible, to 
uinge them under several heads, and address myself 
to them at different times. The first branch of them, 
to whose service I shall dedicate this paper, arc those 
that have to do with women of dilatory tempers, who 
are for spinning out the time of courtship to an im- 
nimh'rate length, without being able either to close 
with their lovers or to dismiss them. I have many 
letters by mo filled with comjilaints against this sort 
ol Women. In one of them no less a man than a 
brother of the coiff tells me, tliat he began his suit 
Vicesimo nono Caroli senundif before he had been a 
twelvemonth at the Temple ; that he prosecuted it 
‘or many years after he was called to the bar ; that 
I present he is a serjoant at law ; and notwith- 
■ standing he hoped that matters would have been long 
^ce brought to an issue, the fair one still demurs. 
*^1 am so well pleased with this gentleman’s phrase, 

tawM Spect in folio, and in the edit of 1712, in 8vo, 
oincer is styled both capuin and colonel 
j ^ Aierjeantallaw. 


that I shall distinguish this sect of women by the { 
title of Demurrers. I find by another letter from ' 
one who calls himself Thyrsis, that his mistress has ' 
been demurring above these seven years. But among 
all my plaintiffs of this nature, I most pity the un- 
fortunate Philander, a man of a constant passion 
and plentiful fortune, who sets forth that the tirao- 
rous and irresolute Sylvia has demurred till she is 
past child-bearing. Strephon appears by his letter 
to he a very choleric lo\er, and is irrevocably smitten , 
with one that demurs out of self-interest. He tells 
me with great passion that she has bubbled him out ; 
of his youth ; that she drilled him to five and fifty, j 
and that he verily believes she will drop him in his j 
old age, if she can find her account in another. I j 
shall conclude this narrative with a letter from honest i 
Sam Hopewell, a veiy plea.sant fellow, who it seems 
has at last married a Demurrer. I must only pre- 
mise, that Sam, who is a very good bottlc-conipa- 
nion, bus been the diversion of his friends, upon 
account of his passion, ever since the year one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-one. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ You know very well my passion for Mrs. Mar- 
tha, and what a dance she has led me. She took 
me out at the age of two-aml-twenty, and dodged 
with me above thirty years. I have loved her till 
she is grown as gray as a cat, and am with much ado 
become the master of her person, such as it is, at 
present. She is however in my eye a very charming 
old woman. Wc often lament that we did not marry 
sooner, but she has nobody to blame for it but her- 
self. You know very well that she would never 
think of me whilst she had a tooth in her head. I 
have put the date of my passion ( anno amorh irujet^ 
imo primoj instead of posy on my wedding-riii)^ 1 
expect you should send me a congratulatory letter, 
or, if yon please, an epithalamium upon thi.$ occasion. 

“ Mrs. Martha’s and yours eternally, 

“ Sam Hopewell.” 

In order to banish an evil out of the world, that 
does not only produce a great uneasiness to private 
persons, but has also a very bad influence on the 
public, I shall endeavour to shew the folly of demur- 
rage, from two or three reflections which I earnestly 
recommend to the thoughts of my fair readers, 

First of all, I would have them seriously think on 
the ahurtncss of their time. Life is not long enough 
for a coquette to play all her tricks in. A timorous 
woman drops into lier grave before she is done deli- 
berating. Were the age of man the same that it 
was before the flood, a lady might sacrifice half a 
century to a scruple, and be two or three age-s in 
demurring. Had she nine hundred years good, she 
might hold out to the conversion •^f the Jews before 
she thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, alas I 
she ought to play her part in haste, when she con- 
siders that she is suddenly to quit the stage, and 
make room for others. 

In the second place, I would desire my female read- 
ers to ceusider that as the term of life is short, that 
of beauty is much shorter. The finest skin wrinkles 
in a few years, and loses the strength of its colouring 
so soon, that we have scarce time to admire it. I 
might embellish this subject with roses and rainbows, 
and several other ingenious conceits, which I may 
possibly reserve for another opportunity. 

There is a third consideration which I would like- 
wise recommend to a demurrer— and that is, the great 
danger of her falling in love when she is about three, 
score, if she cannot satisfy her doubts and scruples 
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before that time. There is a kind of latter spring, 
that sometimes gets into the blood of an old woman, 
and turns her into a very odd sort of an animal. I 
n'ot^d therefore have the Demurrer consider what a 
strange figure she will make, if she chances to get 
over all difficulties, and comes to a final resolution, 
in that uuKeasonablc part of her life. 

I would not however be understood, by any thing 
I have here said, to discourage that natural modesty 
in the sex. which renders a retreat from the first 
approaches of a lover both fashionable and graceful. 
All that I intend is, to advise them, when they are 
prompted by reason and inclination, to demur only 
out of form, and so lur as docenry requires. A vir- 
tuous woman should reject the first ofior of marriage, 
as a good man does that of a hishoprick ; but I would 
advise neither the one nor the other to persist in re- 
fusing what they secretly ajjprove. I would in this 
particular propose the exam])lc of Eve to all her 
daughters, as Milton has represented her in the fol- 
lowing passage, which I cannot forbear transcribing 
entire, though only the twelve last lines are to my 
purpose. 

'i be rih he form'd and fashion'd v\ ith his hands ; 
Ihidor Ills forminjj hands a ciealure jjrovN. 

Man-like, but difTerent sex; so lovely fair, 

Tiiat what socin'd fair in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or In her sunirn d up, h’ her contain'd. 

And in her looks; which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my heart unfelt before. 

And into aU from her air inspir'd 

*1 he spirit of love and amorous delipid. 

She disappear'd, and left me dark ; 1 wak'd 
To find her. or forever to deplore 
Her loss, ami other pleasures all abjure: 

‘tVhen out of hope, behold her, not far off, 

Such as I saw her in niy dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow 
'I'o make her nmiahle. On she came, 

I.ed by her heavenly Maker thoU'di unseen. 

Ami guided by his voice, nor uiunlorm'd 
Of nuptial sanctity ami marriage riles : 

Orace was in all iicr steps, Ih uv n in her eye. 

In every gesture dignity and love 
I, overjoyed, could not forbear aloud . 

“ This turn hath matle airn'mls : thou hast fulhll'd 
Thy words. Creator liounteous and benign ! 

Giver of all things fair: but f.nrest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest, 1 now see 
Bone of my btjne, flesh of my flesh, myself." 

She heard me thus, and tliough divinely brought. 

Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 

Her virtue, and the conscience of lier wonh. 

T hat would be woo’d, and not unsought be w on, 

>ot obvious, not obtrusive, hut r»'tir’d. 

The more desiralilc — or. to say all. 

Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought. 

Wrought in her so, that seeing mo slie turn'd. 

I follow'd her : she wbot was honour knew, 

And with obsequious majesty approv'd 
My pleaded reason. 'l o the nuptial bower 
I led her blusliing like (he rnnni 


L. 


Paradimr Lost, vUI 469 — .'ill. 
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— - — — Magnu.s sine viribn.s Ignli 

Incassum furit Viro. Georg, iii, 99. 

In all the rage of impotent desire. 

They feel a quenchles.s flame, a fruitless fire. 

Thkiie i« not, in my opinion, a consideration more 
etToctual to extingnij^h inordinate desires in the snui 
of man, than the notions of Plato and his followers 
upon that siibject. They tell us, that every passion 
which has been contracted by the soul during her 
residence in tlie body remains with her in a sepa- 


have once taken root, and spread themselves in the 
soul, they cleave to her inseparably, and remain in 
her for ever, after the body is cast off and thrown 
aside. As an argument to contirin this their doc- 
trine, they observe, that a lewd youth who goes oa 
in a continued course of voluptuousness, advances 
by degrees into a libidinous old man ; and that the 
passion survives in the mind when it is altogether 
dead in the body ; nay, that the do.^ire grows more 
violent, and (like all other habits) gat her,s strength 
by age, at the same time that it has no pow er of exe- 
cuting its own purposes. If, say they, the soul is 
the most subject to these passions at a time when it 
has the least instigations from the body, we may well 
suppose she will still retain them when she i.s en- 
tirely divested of it. The very substance of the 
soul is fcs(er<-d with them, the gangrene is gone too 
far to he ever cured ; the inliamniation will rage to 
all eternity. 

In this therefore (.say the ri.itonist.s) consists the 
punishment of a voliijitnous man after death. He 
is tormented with desires which it is impossible for 
him to gratify ; solicited by a passion that ha.s neither 
objects nor organs adapted to it. He lives in a 
state of invincible desire and impotence, and always 
huru.s in the pursuit of wliat ho always despairs to 
possess. It IS for this reason (says Plato) that the 
souls of the dead appear frequently in ccnictcrie.s, 
and hover about the places where tlieir bodies are 
buried, still liankoriiig after their old brutal plca- 
stires, and desiring again to enter the body that 
gave them an opporlunity of fulfilling them. 

Some of our most eminent divines have made use 
of this Platonic notion, so far as it regards the sub- 
sistence of our jiassions after death, with great 
beauty t^nd strength of reason. Plato indeed car- 
ries the thought vety far when ho grafts upon it hij 
opinion of ghosts appearing in places of burial. 
Though, I must cniifoHs, if one did believe (hat the 
departed souls of men and w'omen w andered up and 
down these low'er regions, and entertained them- 
selves with the sight of their sjiecies, one could not 
devise a more jnoper hell for an impure spirit than 
that which Plato has touched njion. 

The ancieiit.s .seem *o have drawn such a state of 
torments in the description of Tantalus, who was 
puni.shed with the rage of an eternal thirst, and set 
up to the chin in water that fled from his lips when- 
ever he attcmptccl to drink it. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of P’atonic 
philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, 
into beautiful allegories, in the sixth book of his 
.tEncid gives us the punishment of a voluptuary 
after death, not unlike that which we are here 
speaking of : 

— — Lucent ccnialibus altls 

Aurea fulcra torts. ciaiUcquc ante nra paratae 
Ilo'iilivo lu.Mi : fuiiuruni maxiniu juxta 
Aeeubat, ct miinitiU.H prohitict ooiitiiiKprc nicti.va.s; 
Exurgitque farem attollciis, atquo intonat ore. 

Tliey lie below on golden bods display'd. 

And genial feasts with regal pomp arc made : 

The queen of furle.s by their side is set, 

And snatches from their mouth.s llie uiilasted meat 
Which, if they toucli. her hissing .snakes slic rears. 

Tos-sing her torch, and thundering in tlieir ears, — D rtdxx 

That I may a little alleviate the severity of thii* 
my speculation (which otherwise may lose me seve- 
ral of mf polite readers,) I shall translate a story 


rate state; and that the soul in the body, or out of, that has been quoted upon another occasion by nne 
the body, differs no more than the man docs from ' of the most learned men of the present age, as I 
himself when he is in his house, I'r in open air. find it in the original. The reader will see it is 
When therefore the obscene pa.Rsions in particular foreign to my present subject, and I dare say 
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think it a lively representation of a person lying 
under the toriuentg of such a kind of tantalism, or 
Platonic hell, as that which we have now under con- 
sideration. Monsieur Pontignan, speaking of a 
love-adventure that happened to him in the country, 
^ives the following account of it.* 

“ When I was in the country last summer, I w’as 
often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and beauty one could desire in 
female companions, with a dash of coquetry, (hat 
from time to time gave me a great many tagreeablc 
torments. I was, after my way, in love with both 
of them, and had such fiequeutopportunitiesof plead- 
ing my passion to them when they were asunder, 
that I had reason to hope for particular favours from 
each of them. As I was walking one evening in 
my chamber with notiiing about me but my night- 
gown, they both came into my room, and ((dd me 
they had a very pleasant trick to put upon a gentle- 
man that was in the same house, provided I would 
bear a part in it, Upt)n this they toM me such a 
plausible story, that I laughed at their contrivance, 
and agreed to do whatever they should require of 
me. They immediately began to swaddle me up in 
my night-gown, with long pieces of linen, whicli 
tl*ey fuld(‘d about me till they had vvrap]ied me in 
above a hundred yards of swath. My arms were 
pressed to my sides, and my legs closed together by 
bo inauy wrappers one over aiiotiicr, that I looked 
like an Egyptian mummy. As I stood holt-upright 
upon one etui in this antique ligure, one of the 
ladies burst out a-laughing. *' And now, Pqiitig- 
! nan,” says she, “ we intend to perform the promise 
j that we lind you have extorted from eaeli of ns. 

I You have often asketl the favour of us, and I dare 
j say you are a better-bred cavalier than to refuse’ to 
go to bed to two ladies that desire it of you.” After 
I having stood a fit of laughter, I begged them to un- 
I case nu!, and do with me wliat they pleased. No, 

I no,” said they, ‘‘ we like you very well as you are 
and upon that ordered me to be carried to one of 
tlieir houses, and jmt to bed in all my swaddles, 
i The room was lighted up on all sides ; and I was 
I laid very decently between a pair of sheets, with my 
head (which was indeed the only part I could move) 
upon a very high pillow : this w-as no sooner done, 
hut my two female friends came into bed to me in 
1 their tiiicst night-clothes. You may easily guess at 
. the condition of a man that saw a couple of the most 
; beautiful women in the world undressed and a-hod 
with him, without being able to stir hand or foot, 
j I begged them to release me, and struggled all 1 
' could to get loose, which 1 did with so much vio- 
lence, that about midnight they both leaped out of 
the bed, crying out they were undone. But seeing 
j me safe, they took thidr posts again, and renewed 
1 their raillery. Finding all my prayers and endca- 
I vours were lost, I composed in y self as W’cll as I 
i couldj and told them that if they would not unbind 
I me, I would fall asleep between them, and by that 
j means disgrace them for over. But, alas ! this w'as 
impossible ; eould I have been disposed to it, they 
! Would have prevented mo by several little ill-natured 
! caresses and endearments which they bestowed upon 
1 As much (levided as I am to womankind, 1 1 

1 would not pass such another night to be master of! 
j the whole sox. My reader will doubtless bo curious j 
I to know what became of rao the ue.xt moAing. Why 

* The substance of ihe }<tory hero piirajihrased is taken 
‘rom a little book entitled Acmlemie (.#ulante, printed at Paris 
in 1682, and afterward at Amst, in 1708. See ' 
that MU, p. 1 25 ; and first Dutch edit. p. 160, 


truly my bed-fellows left me about an hour before 
day, and told me, if I would be good and lie .still, 
they would send s»)meb()(ly to take me up as soon as 
it was time for me to rise. Accordingly about nine | 
o’clock in the morning an old woman came to un- 
swathe me. I bore all tliis very patiently, being re- 
solved (o take my revenge on m\' tormentors, and to 
keep no measures with tiiem as soon as I was at li- 
berty; but upon asking my old w'oman what was 
become of the two ladies, she told me she believed 
they were by that time within sight of Paris, for 
that they went away in a coach and six before live 
o’clock in the morning.” — L. 

No. 91.1 THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1711. 

Ill farina ii»iiein4jue ruunt: amor oinnilma idem. 

V^iito. Georg, iii. 24 i 

— They nish into the flame ; 

l*'or love is lord of all. and is in all the same. — D rydk?». 

Tiiorcin the subject I am now going upon would 
be much more properly the foundation of a comedy, 

I lannot forbear inserting the circumstances which 
pleased me in the account a young lady gave me of 
the loves of a family in town, which shall be namc- 
le.sfi ; or rather, for the better Houml ami elevation of 
the history, in.stcad of Mr. and ]\Irs. Siich-a-ono. I shall 
call them by feigned names. Without farther preface 
YOU are to know that within the. liberties of the city of 
Westminster lives the lady llonoria, a widow about 
the age of forty, of a healthy constitution, gay temper, 
ami elegant person. She dres.ses a little too much 
like a girl, alFect.s a childish f()iulnp.s.s in the tone of 
her voice, sometimes a pretty sullenness in the lean- 
ing of her head, and now and then a downcast of 
her eyes on her fan. Neither her imagination nor 
her health would ever give lier to know that she is 
turned of twenty ; hut that in the midst of those 
pretty softnesses and airs of delicacy and attraciion, 
she has a tall daughtt*r within a fortnight of fifteen, 
who impertinenlly comes into the roo®, and towers 
.so much towanls woman, that her mother is always 
checked by her presence, and every charm of Hono- 
ria droops at the entrance of Flavia. The agreeable 
Flavia would be what she is not, as well as her 
mother Hunoria ; but all their beholders arc more 
partial to an affectation of what a person is growing 
up to, than of what has been already enjoyed, and 
is gone for ever. It is therefore allowed to Flavia 
to look forward, but not to Honoria to look back. 
Flavia is no wav dependant on her mother with re- 
lation to her lortuno, for which reason they live 
ulmo.st upon an equality in conversation; and a.s 
Honoria has given Flavia to understand that it is 
ill-bred to be always calling motlicr, Flavia is as well 
pleased never to be called child. It happens by 
this means, that these ladies are generally rivals in 
all places where they appear ; and the words mother 
and daughter never pass between them but out of 
spite. Flavia one night at a play observing Honoria 
draw the eyes of several in the pit, called to a lady 
who sat by her, and bid her ask her mother to lend 
her her snuff-box for one moment. Another time, 
when a lover of Honoria was on his knees beseech- 
ing the favour to ki?!i Iier hand, Flavia, rushing into 
the room, kneeled down by him and asked her bles- 
sing. Several of the.«o contradictory acts of duty 
have raised between them such a coldness, that they 
generally converse when they are in mixed com- 
pany, bv way of talking at one another, and not to 
one another. Honoria is ever complaining of a cer- 
tain sufficienry in the young wotuen of this age, who 
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assume to themselves au authority of carrying all 
things before them, as if they were possessors of the 
esteem of mankind, and all who were but a year be- 
fore^lthem in the world were neglected or deceased. 
Flavia, upon such a provocation, is sure to observe, 
that there are people who can resign nothing, and 
know not how to give up wl»at they know they can- 
not hold : that there are those who will not allow 
youth their follies, not because they are themselves 
past them, but because they love to continue in 
them. Theee beauties rival each other on all occa- 
sions, not that they have always had the same lovers, 
but each has kept up a vanity to show the other the 
charms of her lover. Dick Crastin and Tom Tulip, 
among many others, have of late been pretenders in 
this family — Dick to Honoria, Tom to Flavia. Dick 
U the only surviving beau of the last age, and Tom 
almost the only one that keeps up that order of men 
in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances of a 
conversation of the four lovers with the spirit in 
which the young lady I had my account from re- 
presented it at a visit where I had the honour to be 
present ; but it seems Dick Crastin, the admirer of 
Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the pretender to Flavia, 
were purposely admitted together by the ladies, that 
each might show the other that her lover had the i 
superiority in the accomplishments of that sort of 
creature whom the sillier part of women call a line 
gentleman. As this age has a much more gross taste 
in courtship, as well as in every thing else, than the 
last had, these gentlemen are instances^f it in their 
different manner of application. Tulip is ever 
making allusions to the vigour of his person, the 
sinewy force of his make; while Crastin professes a 
wary observation of the turns of his mistress’s mind. 
Tulip gives himself the airs of a resistless ravisher, 
Crastin practises those of a skilful lover. Poetry is 
the inseparable property of every man in love ; and 
as men of wit write verses on those occasions, the 
rest of the \^rld repeat the verses of others. These 
servants of the ladies were used to imitate their mau- 
ntr of conversation, and allude to one another, 
rather than interchange discourse in what they said 
when they met. Tulip the other day seized his mis- 
tress’s hand, and repeated out of Ovid’s Art of I^ove, 

'Tis I can In soft buttles pass the night. 

Yet rise next morning vigorous for the figni. 

Fresh as the day, and active os the light. 

Upon hearing tliis, Crastin, with an air of de- 
ference, played with Honoria’s fan, and re)Jcated, 

Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
lliat can with a resistless charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the cha-stest he;irt, 

Raise such a conflict, kindle such a lire, I 

Between declining virtue and desire. 

Till the poor vanquish'd maid dl.s.Holves away 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day.* 

When Crastin had uttered these verses with a 
t^enderness which at once spoke passion and respect, 
Ilonuria cast a triumphant glance at Flavia, as 
exulting in ^he elegance of Crastin’s courtship, and 
upbraiding her with the homeliness of Tulip’s. 
Tulip understood the reproaclh and in return began 
! to applaud the wisdom of olJ amorous gentlemen, 
who turned their mistress’s imagination as far as 
possible from what they had long ^eraselves forgot, 
and ended his discourse with a sly commendation of 
the doctrine of Platonic love; at the same time he 
ran over, with a laughing eye, Crastin’s thin legs, 

• These verses on Sir Charles Sedley, are fmm Lord 
Rochester's Imitation of Horace, 1 Sat. x. 


meagre looks, and spare body. The old gentleman 
immediately left the room with some disorder, and 
the conversation fell upon untimely passion, after 
love, and unseasonable youth. Tulip sang, danced, 
moved before the glass, led his mistress half a 
minuet, humm«;d ' 

Cclla the fair, in the bloom of fifteen ! 

when there came a servant with a letter to him, 
which was as follows 
** Snt, 

“ I understand very well what you meant by your 
mention of Platonic love, 1 shall be glad to meet 
on immediately in Hyde-park, or behind Montaguc- 
ouse, or attend you to Burn-elms, or any other 
fashionable place that’s fit for a gentleman to die in, 
that you shall appoint for, “ Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

‘'lilCHAKD CkASTIN.” 

Tulip’s colour changed at the reading of this 
epistle ; for which reason his mistress snatched it to 
read the contents. "While she was doing so, Tulip 
went away; and the ladies now agreeing in a com- 
mon calamity, bewailed together the danger of their 
lovers. They immediately undressed to go out, and 
took hackneys to prevent mischief; but after alarm- 
ing all parts of the town, Crastin was found by his 
widow in his pumps at Hyde-park, which appoint- 
ment Tulip never ke])t, but made his esi ape into 
the country. Flavia tears her hair for his inglorious 
safety, curses and despises her charmer, and is fallen 
in lave with Crastin; which is the first part of the 
history of the rival mother. H. 
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Convivie jirope dissentire vldentur, 

Pescentes vano mullnm divorsa p.'ilalo; 

(^uid dem ? Quid non dom ? — Hor. 2 Up. U. 61. 
IMJTATlin. 

- -What would you have me do, 

When out of twenty I can please not two . 

One iike.H the pheasant's wing, and one the log; 

The vulgar boll, tho learned roast on egg; 

Hard task, to hit the palate of such guests. — Popi 
Looking over the late packets of letters which 
have been sent to me, 1 found the following one : 

“ Mu. Spkctator, 

** Your paper is a part of my tea equipage; and 
my servant knows my humour so well, tha*. calling 
for my breakfast this morning (it being my usual 
hour), she answered, the Spectator was not yet come 
in ; but that the tea-kettle boiled, and she expected 
it every moment. Having thus in part signified to 
ou the esteem and veneration which 1 have for you, 
must put you in mind of the catalogue of books 
which you have promised to recommend to our sex ; 
for 1 have deferred furnishing my closet with authors, 
till I receive your advice in this particular, being 
your daily disciple and humble servant, 

“ Leonora.” 

In answer to my fair disciple, whom I am very 
proud of, I must acquaint her and the rest of my 
readers, that since I nave called out for help in my 
catalogue of a lady’s library, I have received many 
letters upon that head, some of which 1 shall give 
an account of. 

In the fipt class I shall take notice of those which 
come to me from eminent booksellers, who every 
one of them mention with respect the authors they 
have printed, and consequently have an eye to their 
own advantage more than to that of ‘the ladies. One 
tells me, Jiat he thinks it absolutely necessary 
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\(omon to have true notioni of right and equity, 
and that therefore they cannot peruse a better hook 
than Dalton’s Country Justice. Another thinks 
they cannot bo without The Complete Jockey. A 
third, observing the- curiosity and desire of prying 
into secrets, which he tells me is natural to the fair 
sex, is of opinion this female inclination, if well 
directed, might turn very much to their advantage, 
and therefore recommends to me Mr. Mede upon 
the Revelations. A fourth lays it down as an un- 
questioned truth, that a lady cannot he thoroughly 
accomplished who has not read The Secret Treaties 
and Negot iations of Marshal d’Estrades. Mr. Jacob 
Tonson, junior, is of opinion, that Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary might be of very great use to the ladies, in 
order to make them general scholars. Another, 
whose name 1 have forgotten, thinks it highly pro- 
per that every woman with child should read Mr. 
Wall’s History of Infant Baptism; as another is 
very imporlunate with me to rectmiinend to all my 
fejnale readers The Finishing Stroke; being u Vin- 
dication of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the second class I shall mention books which 
are lecommcnded by husbands, if I may believe the 
writers of them. Whether or no they are n-al hus- 
band«, or personated ones, I cannot tell ; but the 
books they recommend are as follow' A Paraphrase 
on the History of Susannah. Rules to keep Lent. 
Tlic Christian’s Overthrow prevented. A Dissua- 
sive from the Playhouse. The Virtues of Camphire, 
with Directions to make Camphire Tea. The Plea- 
sure of a Country Life. The Government of the 
Tongue. A letter dated Cheapside, desires me that 
I would advise all young wives to make themselves 
mistresses of Wingate’s Arithmetic, and concludes 
with a Postcript, that he hopes I will not forget The 
Countess of Rent’s Receipts. 

I may reckon the ladies themselves as a third class 
among these my correspondents and privy-coun- 
sellors. In a letter from one of them, I am advised 
to place Pharamond* at the head of my catalogue, 
and if I think proper, to give the second place to 
Cassandraf. Coquetilla begs me not to think of 
nailing women upon their knees w'ith manuals of de- 
votion, nor of scorching their fates with books of 
housewifery. Florella desires to know if there are 
any books written against prudes, and entreats me, 
if there are, to give them a place in my library. 
Plays of all sorts have their several advocates : All 
for Love is mentioned in above fifteen letters ; So- 
phonisba, or Hannibal’s Overthrow, in a dozen ; 
The Innocent Adultery is likewise highly approved; 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, has nyiny friends; 
Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe have the same 
number of voices ; but Theodosius, or the Force of 
Love, carries it from all the rest. 

I should, in the last place, mention such books as 
have been proposed by men of learning, and those 
who appear competent judges ol this matter, and 
must here take occasion to thank A.B., whoever it 
is that conceals himself under these two letters, for 
his advice upon this subject But as I find the 
Work I have undertaken to be very difficult, I shall 
oett*r the executing of it till I am farlhcr acquainted 
With the thoughts of my judicious contemporaries, 
and have time to examine the several books they 
nfier to me : being resolved, in an airaj| of this mo- 
to proceed with the greatest caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies under 
particular care, I shall make it my business to 

"I ^ Two celebrated French romances, writlen by M. La 
'-atprtn.-de * 


find out in the best authors, ancient and modern, 
such passages as may be for their use, and endea< 
vour to accommodate them as well as I can to theii 
taste ; not questioning but the valuable part the 
sex will easily pardon me, if from time to time I 
laugh at those little vanities and follies which appear 
in the behaviour of some of them, and which are 
more proper for ridicule than a serious censure. 
Most books being calculated for male readers, and 
generally written with an eye to men of learning, 
makes a work of this nature the more necessary ; 
besides, I am the more encouraged, because I flatter 
myself that 1 see the sex daily improving by these 
my speculations. My fair readers are already deeper 
scholars than the beaux. I could name some of 
them who talk much better than several gentlemen 
that make a figure at Will’s; and as I frequently 
receive letters from the fine ladies and pretty fellows, 
I cannot but observe that the former are superior to 
the other, not only in the sense but in the spelling. 
This cannot but have a good effect upon the female 
world, and keep them from being charmed by those 
empty coxcombs that have hitherto been admiied 
among the women, though laughed at among the men. 

I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle passes for 
an impertinent fellow, that Will Trippet begins to 
be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly himself is 
within a month of a coxcomb, in case I think fit to 
continue this pajier. For my part, as it is my busi- 
ness in sonic measure to detect such as would lead 
astray weak minds by their false pretences to wit 
and judgin^t, humour and gallantry, 1 shall nut 
fail to lend the best light 1 am able to the fair sex 
for the continuation of these their discoveries.— L. 


I No. 93.] SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1711 

Spatio brevl 

Spf>m longam resuevs : duui ioquiriiur, fugerit Invida 

Aitas: curpe (lien),*(luam imniinum credula postoro. 

Hoa. 1 Od. xl. 6 

Thy leriglhi’ird hopes with prudence bound 
Froportion'd to the flying hour; 

^Vhik* thus we talk in careless case. 

The envious moments wing their flight. 

Instauitthe fleeting pleasure seize. 

Nor trust lo-raoirow’s doubtful light. — F rancis. 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, 
saifh Seneca, and yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. Our live.s says he, are spent either 
in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to tiio 
purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought to do. 
j We are always complaining ourtlays are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of them. 
That noble philosopher has described our incousist- 
ency with ourselves in this particular, by all those 
various turns of expression and thought which are 
peculiar to his writings, 

1 often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent 
with itself in a point that bears some aftinity to the 
former. Though we seem grieved at the shortness 
of life in general, we arc wishing every period of it 
at an end. The minor longs to l)e at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make up an estate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Tlius, 
although the whole life is allowed by every one to 
be short, the several divisions of it appear long and 
tedious. Wc are lengthening our span in general, 
but would fain contract the parts of which it is com- 
posed. The usurer would oe very well satisfied to 
have all the time annihilated that lies between the 
present moment and next quarter-day. The politi- 
, cinu would be contented to lose three years in hts 
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life, could he place things in the posture which he 
fancies they will stand m after such a revolution of 
lime. The lover would be glad to strike out of his 
existence all the moments that are to pass away he- 
fore the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time 
runs, we should h'* very glad in moat parts of our 
lives that it rau much faster than it docs. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay w-e wish 
away whole years; and travel through lime us 
through a country tilliMl with many wild and empty 
wastes, which we would fain hurry over, that we may 
arrive at those several little 8etliemt‘nt.s or imaginary 
points of rest w hich are dispersed up and down in it. 

if we divide the life of most men into twenty parts, 
we shall lind, th.it at least nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chasins, which are neither lillc'd with plea- 
sure nor hiisiness. I do not, however, incluae in 
this calculation the life of those men who are in a 
perpetual hurry of allairs, hut of those only who aie 
not ahva)s engaged in scenes of action ; and I hope 
I shall not do an unacceptahle piece of service to 
these, persons, if 1 point out to them certain methods 
tor the filling up their empty spaces of life. The 
methods I shall propose to them are us follow*. 

'I'he first is the exercise of virtue, in the most ge- 
neral acceptation of the word. The particular scheme 
which comprehends the social virtues, may give em- ; 
ploymeiit to the most industrious temper, and find a 
man in business more tliau the most active station ' 
of Lfc. To advise the ignorant, redieve the needy, j 
comfort the alllietc<l, arc duties that fall m our way 
almost every tlay of our liv< s. A man frequent , 
opportunities of mitigating the licrccno.ss of a paity ; | 
of doing justice to the character of a deserving man ; ■ 
of softciiJiig the t'nvious, quieting the angrv, and j 
rectifying tlie preju ai^od ; which are all of them em- 
ploy nieiiLs suited to a reasoiiuhle nature, and bring \ 
great saii.sfiiclion to the person who can busy liimself! 
in them with tiisereiion. | 

There is another kind of virtu^ lliat may find cm* , 
ploymeut lor* those retired hours in which we arc 
altogether left to ourselves, and desiiiuto of company 
and conversation ; I mean that intercourse and eoiii- 
muuicutiou which every reasonable creature ought 
to maintain with the great Author of his being. Tlw 
man who lives under mi habitual smise of the diviue 
presence ket.-ps up a perpetual ehoerfulnessof temper, 
and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of think- 
ing himself in company with his dearest and best of 
friends. The time never lies heavy upon him : it 
is impossible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
passions are the most busied at such hours when 
those of other men are the most unaciive. lie no 
sooner steps out of the world but his heart burns 
with devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of that presence w'hich every where 
surrounds him ; or, on the contrary, pours out iU 
fears, its sorrows, its apprehensions, to the great 
supporter of its existence. 

1 have here only considered the necessity of a 
man’s i.eiug virtuous, that he in.'iy have something 
to do; but if w'c consider farther, that the exercise 
of virtue is nut only an amusenieut for the time it 
lasts, but that its iiitiuence extends t{» tliose parU 
of our existence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that oiir whole eternity is to take its colour from 
those hours which we here employ in virtue or in 
vice, the argument redoubles upon us for putting in 
practice this method of passing away our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to improve, , 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good ac- j 
oouut, what shall we think of him if he suffers nine- { 


teen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs 1 
even ' the twentieth to his l uiu or dii»advaniuge ? 
But because the mind cauiiot be always in its fer- 
vonr.s, nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is ne- 
cessary to find out proper employ menu for it in its 
veiaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would propose 
to fill up our time, should be useful and innocent 
diversions. I must confess I think it is below rea- 
sonable creatures to bo altogether conversant in such 
diversions as are merely iniioeent, and have nothing 
else to recommend them but that there is no hurt in 
them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
much to say for itself I sinill not d.*ternune^ but I 
think it is very wonderful to see persons of the best 
sense passing away a dozen hours together in shiif- 
lling and dividing a jiack of cards, with no other 
cuuversatiuu hut what is luadu up ol a few game 
pnrases, and no oiher niea» ooi inii>e oi blm k or 
red ^pots ranged togelh 'r in ditferent figures. Would 
not a man l.iu rh to hear aiiy one of this species com- 
plaining that life is short ? 

'I'he stage iiiiglit bo made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entertainments, were it 
under proper regulations. 

But the mind in‘ver unbends itself so agreeably 
as in the conversation of a weli-chi'seii friend. Ther e 
IS iiid(*ed no bic^sing of life Ih.it is any w'ay com- 
jKirablc to the enjoyment of a di.serert and virtuous i 
irieiid. It eases and iinloufls tin* mind, clears and j 
improves the understanding, engenders thoughts and ! 
knowledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, | 
soothes and allays the passions, and linds employ* ; 
ments for most of the vacant hours of life. ! 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular per- 
son, one would endeavour after a mure general con- • 
vei'sation with such as are able to enleitain and j 
iiuprove those with whom they converse, which are | 
qualification}* that seldom go asunder. 

Tlicre are many other useful employments of life, , 
which one would endeavour to miiltutly, that one ; 
might on all occasions have recourse to something, j 
rather than suffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any passion that chances to ris" in it. ; 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, or 
architecture, is like one that has auolh(?r sense, 
when compared with such as have no reli>h of those ' 
arts. The llorist, the planter, the gardener, tlie i 
husliandiudii, when they are only as acroinplish- ; 
ments to the man of fortune, are great reliei's to a ; 
eouiilry life, and many ways use.ul to those who are j 
possessed of them. ! 

But of all the diversions of life, there is none so j 
propel to till up its empty spaces as the reading of 
useful and entertaining authors. But this 1 shall 
only touch upon, because it in some measure inter- 
feres with the third method, which 1 shall projmsc 
111 another paper, for the employment of our dead 
umu tivo hours, and which I shad only mention in 
general to be the jnirsnit of knovvleilge.-— L. j 
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. — rioc C8t 

Vivere bis, vil&pOHjie pnoiv irin.— M aiit. xxill. 10 

'J lie present joys of life we doubly ta.ste* 
li> luukiii,; back wUli ,>t. .i.otre . ..u p ...i. 

The last method which I proposed in my Satur 
day’s pa(>er, for filling up those empty spaces of life 
which are so toiiiousand ounlciisome to idle people, 
is the employing ourselves in the pursuit of ktiow. 
ledge. 1 remember Mr. Boyle, speaking of a ce> 
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taiu minerdl, tellii us, that a tnmi may t‘ou^ulllc his 
whole iitb ia the study of it, witi.oul arnviujj at the 
knowledge of all its qualities. The truth of it is, 
there is not a single scieme, or any hiunchof it, 
that might not furnish a man with business for life, 
though it were much longer than it is. 

I shall not here engage on those heaten subjects 
of tlie usefulness of knowledge; nor of the pleasure 
and perfection it gives the mind ; nor on the methods 
of attaining it; nm- recoinnieud any particular brain h 
of it ; all wliich have been the topics of many other 
writers; hut shall indulge myself in a speculation 
that is more uncommon, and may therefore perhaps 
be more |uitertaiuiug. 

1 have oefore shewn how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long and tedious, and hiiall hero endea- 
vour to show how those parts of life which are exer- 
cised in study, reading, and the }iursuits of know- 
ledge, are long, but not tedious, and by that means 
discover a metbod of lengthening our lives, and at 
the same time of turning all the parts of them to 
our advantage. 

Mr. Locke observes, “ That we get the idea of 
time or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas 
wliich sucieed one another in oiir minds - that for 
this reason, when wo sleep soundly without dream- 
ing, we have no perception of time, or the length 
of it whilst WI3 sleep ; and that tlie moment wherein 
we leave utf to tliiuk, till the moment we begin to 
think again, seems to have no distance.” To which 
the author adds, “ and so I dmibt not but it would 
be to a waking man if it were po.-».sible for him to 
keep only one idea in liis mind, without variation, 
and the succession of others: and we see, that one 
who li.xes his tliouglits very intently on one thing, 
so as to lake but little notice o» the suece.ssion of 


ideas that pass in his mind wJiil't lie i.s taken up with 
that earnest contemplation, lets .slip out of his ac- 
count a good part of that duration, and thinks that 
time shorter than it is.” 

We might carry this thought farther; and con- 
sider a man as, on one side, shortening his time by 
thinking on nothing, or but a few things; so on the 
other, as leugthcuiug it, by employing his thoughts 
on many subjects, or by entertaining a quick and 
constant succession of ideas. Accordingly, Mon- 
sieur Mallehrancho, in his Inquiry after Truth 
(which was published several years before Mr. 
Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding), tells us, 
” that it is possible some creatures may think half 
an hour as long as we do a thousand years; or look 
upon that space of duration which we call a minute, 

! as an hour, a week, a month, or a whole age.” 
i 1 his notion of Monsieur ISlallehruiiche is capable 
I o( some little explanation from what I iiave quoted 
I out of Mr. Locke; lor if our notion of time is pn»- 
: duc ed by our reflecting on the succession of idca.sin 
j our mind, and this succession may be iufluitely at- 
j celerated or retarded, it will follow, that different 
I beings may have different notions of the same parts 
j ol duration, according as their ideas, which we sup- 
j pose arc equally distinct in each of them, follow one 
j greater or less ilcgrce of rapidity. 

I a here is a famous jiassage in the Alcoran, which 
I ooks as if Mahomet had been possc'ssed of the no-. 
' speaking of. It is there said, that 

0 Angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of l^s bed one 
Jnunnng to give him a sight of all things in the 
*‘<*ven heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which the 
prophet took a distinct view of: and after having 
ninety thousand conferences with God, was 
back again to his bed. All this, says the 


Alcoiai), was transacted in so small a space of tim#, 
tliai Mahomei at his reiuiu found his bed still warm, 
and took up an eailhen pitcher, which wa.s thrown 
down at the very imstant that the Angel Gabriel car- 
ried him away, before the water was all spilt.* 

There is a very pretty story in tlie Turki.sli tales, 
which relates to this passage of that famous impos- 
tor, and bears some alllnity to the subject we are 
now upon. A .sultan of Egypt, who was an iiitidel, 
used to laugh at this circumstanc*- in Mahomet’s 
life, as what was altogether impossible and absurd; 
but conversing one day with a great doctor in the 
law* who had the gift of working miracles, the doctor 
told him he would quickly convince him of the truth 
of this passage in the history of Malioinet, if he 
would consent to do what he should desire of him. 
Upon this the sultan was dirett'‘d to place himself 
by a huge tub of water, which he did accordingly ; 
and u.s he stood by the tub amidst a circle of his 
great, im-n, the holy man hid him plunge bis lioad 
into the water, and draw it up again. The king ac- 
cordingly thrust his head into the water, and at the 
same tiu>e found himself at the foot of a luon'iiain 
on the sea-shore. The king iiiimediatolv began to 
rage against his doctor for this piece of trcacliery 
and witelicnift ; but at length, knowing it was in 
vain to be angry, be set hiinsi lf to think on proper 
methods for getting a livelihood in this strange 
country. Accordingly he applied him.sclf to some 
people whom he saw at work in -a neighbouring 
wood: tlu'se people condiu tc<l bull to a town that 
.stood at a litUe distance from the wood, where, alter 
some adventures, he inarned a woman of great 
beauty and fortune. Ho lived with this woman so 
long, that lie hud by her si*ven sons and seven 
daughters. He was al'lcrward reduced to gieat wuiil, 
and forced to think of plying in the streets as a 
porter for his livelihood. One day as ht? was walking 
alone by the sea-side, Ixdiig seized with many lue- 
laneludy reflections upon his former and liis present 
stale of life, which had raised a lit of devotion in 
him, he threw off' his clothes with a design to wu>h 
himself, according to the custom of the Muhometaus,' 
before he said his prayers. 

After his first p,luuge into the sea, he no sooner 
raised his liead above the water but he found himself 
standing by the side of the tub, with the great men 
of hi8 court about him, and the ludy man at liis 
side. He immediately upbraided his teacher for 
having scut him on such a course of adventures, and 
betrayed him into so long a state of misery and serv- 
itude ; but was wonderfully surprised when he heard 
that the state he talked of was only a dream and dc- 
lu.5ion ; that he had not stirred from the place where 
he then stood; and that ho had only diiipedhis head 
into the w-atcr, and immediately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occasion of in- 
structing the sultan, that nothing v»as impossible 
with God; and that He, with whom a thousand 
years are hut as one day, can, if lie j)loa.ses, make 
a single day, nay, a single moment, appear to any 
of his creatures as a thousand jears. 

1 shall leave my reader to compare these eastern 
fables with the iiulious of those two great philoso- 
phers whom 1 have quoted in this paper ; and shall 
oulv, by wav of application, desire him to consider 
how we may e.xhuni life bevond its natural dimen- 
sions, by applying ourselves diligently to the pur- 
suits of knowledge. 

• The Spectator s memory hath her® deceived him; m> sum 
pasiiuge is to l>e round in Uie Alcoran, though it possibly way 
in sum® of Uie luxuries of Muhuiuel's lift 
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The hours of a wise man are lengtteneci by his 
ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. The 
time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it ; so is that of the other, because 
he distinguishes every moment of it with useful or 
amusing thoughts ; or, in other words, because the 
one is auways wishing it away, and the other always 
enjoying iU 

How different is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and 
folly! The latter is like the owner of a barren 
country, that lills his eye with the prospect of naked 
hills and plains, which produce nothing either pro- 
Htable or ornamental ; the other beholds a beautiful 
and spacious landscape divided into delightful gar- 
dens, green meadows, fruitful fields, and can scarce 
cast his eye uu a single spot of nis possessions, that 
is not covered with some beautiful piautor llower. — L. 
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Curae levg^ loquuntur, liigentes stupeiU. — Sknkca Trao. 

Light sorrows loose the tongue, but great enchain. — P 

Having read the two following letters with much 
pleasure, I cannot hut think the good sense of them 
will be as agreeable to the town as any thing 1 could 
say, either on the topics they treat of, or any other; 
they both allude to former papers of mine, and I do 
not question but the first, which is upon mourniiig, 
will be thought the production of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous yearnings of distress 
in a manly' temper, which is above the relief of 
tears. A speculation of my own on that subject 1 
shall defer till another occasion. 

The second letter is from a lady of a mind as great 
as her understanding. There is, perhaps, something 
in the beginning of it which 1 ought in modesty to 
conceal ; but I have so much esteem for this cor- 
respondent, that I will not alter a tittle of what she 
writes, though 1 am thus scrupulous ai the price ul 
being ridiculous. 

Mh. Spectator, 

“ I was very well pleased with your discourse upon 
general mourning, and should be obliged to you if 
you would enter into the matter more deeply, and 
give us your thoughts upon the tommou sense the 
ordinary people have of the demonstrations of grief, 
who prescribe rules and fashions to the most solemn 
affliction ; such as the loss of the nearest relations and 
dearest friends. You cannot go to visit a sick friend, 
but some impertinent waiter about him observes the 
muscles of your face as strictly as if they were prog- 
nostics of his death or recovery. If ho happens to 
be taken from you, you are immediately surrounded ! 
with numbers of these spectators, who expect a me- ] 
lancholy shrug of your shoulders, a patbctical shake I 
of your head, and an expressive distortion of your | 
face, to measure your afl'ection and value for the de- 
ceased. But there is nothing, on these occasions, 
so much in their favour as immoderate weeping. As 
all their passions are superficial, they imagine the 
scat of love and friendship to be placed visibly in 
the eyes. They judge what stock of kindness you 
had for the living, by the quantity of tears you pour 
out for the dead : so that if one body wants that 
quantity of salt water another abounds with, he is in 
great danger of being thought insensible or ilU 
natured. They are strangers to friendship whose 
grief happens not to be moist enough to wet such a 
parcel of handkerchiefs. But experience has told 


us, nothing is so fallacious as this outward sign of 
sorrow ; and the natural history of our bodies will 
teach us that this flux of tlie eyes, this faculty of 
weeping, is peculiar only to some constitutions. We 
observe in the tender bodies of children, when 
crossed in their little wills and expectations, how 
dissolvable they are into tears. Ii this were what 
grief is in men, nature would not be able to sujipon 
them in the excess of it for one moment. Add to 
this ohseivution, how quick is their transition from 
this passion to that of their joy f I will not say we 
see often, in the next tender things to children, tears 
shed without much grieving. Thus it is common to 
shed tears without much sorrow, and as common to 
suffer much sorrow without shedding tears. Grief 
and weeping are indeed frequent eumpanions ; but, 

I believe, never in their liighcst exee.^.ses. As 
laughter does not proceed from profound joy, so nei 
ther does weeping from profound sorrow. Tlie sor- 
row which appearssu easily at the eyes, cannot have 
pierced deeply into the heart. The heart distended 
with grief, stops all the passages for tears or lamen- 
tations. 

“Now, Sir, what I would incline you to in all 
this is, that you would inform the shallow critics and 
observers upon sorrow, that tiue affliction labours to 
be invisible, that it is a stranger to ceremony, and 
that it bears in its own nature a dignity much above 
the little circuinslauces which are afl'ceted under tlie 
notion of decency. You must know, Sir, I have 
lately lost a dear friend, for whom I have not yet 
shed a tear, and fur that reason your animadversions 
ou that subject would be the more acceptable to, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, 

“ B. D.“ 

“ Mu. Spectator, June the 15th. 

“ As I hope there are but few who have so little 
gratitude as not to acknowle<lge the usefulness ol 
your pen, and to esteem it a public benefit; so I am 
sensible, be that as it will, you must neverihcless 
fiud the secret and incomparable pleasure of doing 
good, and be a great sharer in the entertainment 
you give. I acknowledge our sex to be much I 
obliged, and I hj)pe improved, by your labours, and 
even your intentions more particularly for our ser- 
vice. If it be true, as it is sometimes said, that our 
sex have an influence on the other, your paper may 
be a yet more general good. Your directing us to 
reading is certainly the best means to our instruc- 
tion; but I think with you, caution in that particular 
very useful, since the improvement of our under- 
standings may or may not be of service to us, ac- 
cording as it is managed. It has been thought we 
are uut generally so ignorant as ill-taught, or that 
our sex does not so often want wit, judgment, oi 
knowledge, as the right application of them. You 
are so welbbred, as to say your fair readers are al- 
ready deeper scholars than the beaux, and that you 
could name some of them that talk much better lhan 
several gcntlcmeu that make a figure at Will’s. This 
may possibly be, and no groat compliment, in inv 
opinion, even supposing your comparison to reach 
Tom 8 and the Grecian. Surely you are too wise to 
think that the real commendation of a woman. Were 
it not rather to be wished we improved in our own 
sphere, and approved ourselves better daughters, bel- 
ter wives, mothers, and friends ? 

“ 1 cannot but agree with the judicious trader in 
Cbeapside (though 1 am uot at all prejudiced in his 
favour) in recommending the study of arithmetic ; 
and must dissent even from the authority which you 
mention, when it advises the making our scxschoUrs 
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Indeed a little more pbiluMophy, i\i order to the 8ub- 
I duing our passions to our reason might be some> 
times serviceable, and a treatise of that nature I 
should approve of even in exchange for Theodosius, 
or the Force of Love ; but as I well know you want 
not hints, I will proceed no farther than to recoin- 
meml the Bishop of Cainbray’s Education of a 
Daughter, as it is translated into the only language 
I have any knowledge of, themgh perhaps very much 
to its disadvantage. 1 have heard it objected again^l 
that piece, 'that its instructions are not of general 
use, hut only fitted fora great lady : but I confess I 
am not of that opinion ; for I do not remember that 
there aie^jiny rules laid down for the expenses of a 
woman — in wbi( h particular only 1 think a gentle- 
woman ought to dilfer from a lady of the best for- 
tune, or highest quality, and not in their principles 
of justice, gratitude, prudence, or modesty. I ought 
perhaps to make an apology for this lung epistle ; 
hut as I rather believe you a friend to sincerity than 
ceieaiony, shall only assure you 1 arn, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, 

T. “ Annaueli.a.’* 
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Amieum 

Mmiclpium domiuo, et frugi — How. 2 SaL vil. 2. 

— The faithful servmit, and the true. — C rebch. 

“ Mk. Spei TATOR, 

j “I iiAVK frequently load your discourse upon 
I servants, and as I am one mysedf, have been much 
I ofiended that in tliat variety of forms wherein you 
! considered the bad, you found no place to mention 
! the good. 1 here is, however, ouc observation of 
I yimrs I approve, which is, ‘ That there are men of 
1 wit and good sense among all orders of men, and 
' that servants report most of the good or ill which is 
I spoken of their masteis.’ That there arc men of 
I sense who live in servitude, I have the vanity to say 
1 have felt to my woeful experience. You attribute 
very justly the source of our general iniquity to 
board-wages, and the manner ot living out of a do- 
mestic way; but I cannot give you my thoughts on 
this subject any way so well as by a short account of 
my own life, to this the forty-fifth year of iny age — 
that is to say, from my first being a foot-boy at four- 
teen, to my present station of a nobleman’s porter 
in the year of my age abovemciuioncd. 

“ Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to 
the family of Sir Stephen Kackrent. Sir Stephen 
nut me to school, or rather made me follow his son 
Harry to school, from my ninth year; and there, 
though Sir Stephen paid sometiiing for my learn- 
ing, 1 was used like a servant, and was forced to get 
what scraps of learning I could by my own industry, 
IJji' the sihoolmaster took very little notice of me. 
"ly young muster was a lad of very sprightly parts; 
Hiid my being constantly about him, and loving him, 
was no small advantage to me. My master loved 
me extremely, and has often been whipped for not 
ofping me at A distance. He used always to say, 
ut when ho came to bis estate 1 should have a 
of my father's tenement fi# nothing. I came 
w Westminstcr-school; at 
ich time he taught me at night all heilcarnt, 
put me to find out words in the dictionary when 
viil bis exercise. It was the will of Pro- 

1 1 ^ master Harry was taken very ill of a 

I lalbh ^ he died within ten days after bis first 

g sick. Here was the tirst sorrow I ever knew; 


and I a.ssure you, Mr. Spectator, I remember the 
beautiful action of the sweet youth in his fover, as 
fresh as if it were yesterday. If he wanted any 
thing, it must bo given him by Tom. W hen I lot 
any thing fall, through the grief I was under, hu 
would cry, ‘ Do not beat tlu? poor boy ; give hhu 
some more julep for me^ nobody else shall give u 
me.* He would strive to hide ids being so bad, 
when he saw' I could not hear his being in so much 
danger, and comforted me, saying, ‘Tom, Tom. have 
a good heart.’ When I was holding a cup at hi> 
mouth, he fell into convulsions; and at this very 
time I hear my dear master’s last groan. I was 
quickly turned out of the room, and left to sob and 
beat my head against the wall at my leisure. Tlie 
grief 1 was in was inexpressible ; and every body 
thought it would have cost me my life. In u few 
day.s my old lady, who was one of tin? housewives of 
the world, tliought of turning me out of doors, be- 
cause I put her in mind of her son. Sir Stephen 
proposed jmtting rnc to prentice ; but my lady being 
an excellent manager, would not let lier husband 
throw away his money in acts of charity# I had 
sense enough to be under tiic utmost indignation, to 
see her di.scard, with so little concern, one her sou 
had loved so much; and went out of the house to 
ramble wherever my feet would carry rne. 

'‘The third day after I left Sir Stephen’s family, 

I was strolling up and down in the walks of the i 
Temple, A young genilcman of the house, who ' 
(as i heard him say a(terward) seeing me half- 
starved and well-dressed, thought me au equipage 
ready to iiis hand, alter very little inquiry more than 
‘ Did I want a master ?’ bid me follow him ; I did 
so, and in a very little w hile thought myself the hap- 
piest creature in the world. My time was taken up 
in carrying letters to wenches, or messages to young 
ladies of my master’s acquaintaueo. We rambled 
from tavern to tavern, to the playhouse, the MuL 
berry-garden,* and places of resort; whore my I 
master engaged every night in some new amour, in j 
which and drinking he spent all his time when ho i 
had money. During these extravagancies, I had ! 
the pleasure of lying ou the stairs of a tafern half 
a night, playing at dice with other servants, and tlie , 
like idleue.sses. When ray master was moneyless, I , 
was generally employed in transcribing amorous 
pieces of poetry, old songs, and new lampoons. This 
life held till my master married, and he had then 
the prudence to turu me off, because I waa in the 
secret of his intrigues. j 

** I was utterly at a loss what course to take next; 
when at last I applied myself to a fellow-sufteier, 
one of his mistresses, a woman of the town, She 
happening at that time to be pretty full of money, 
olotned me from head tofoot ^ and knowing me to | 
be a sharp fellow, employed nre aceonliugly. Some- 
times I was to go abroad with her, and when she ha<l 
pitched upon a young fellow she thought for her 
turn, I was to be dropped as one she could not trust. 
She would often cheapen goods at the New Ex- 
change ;f and. when she had a mind to be attacked 
she would send me away on an errand. When an 
humble servant and she were beginning a parley, I 
I came immediately, and told her Sir John was come 
homo : then she would order another coach to pre- 

•• The mulberry -garden was a place of elegant entertain- 
ment near BaokinghHtD-houtto (now the Queen'd Palace), aoiue- 
whal like the moderu Vauxhall. 

r The New Kxchauge wa.i wtualed between Durham-yartl 
and York-buildings in ihe Strand. It was the fashionable mart j 
I of millinery wares till I7J7. when it was taken down, and 
dwelling-houses eri'ctcd on the spot. I 

1 
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vent beinjj dogged. The lover makes signs to me 
as 1 get behind the coaeh ; I shake my head— it was 
impossible : I leave my lady at the next turning, 
and follow the euily to know how to fall in his way 
on another occasion. Besides good offices of this 
nature, I writ all my mistress’s love-letters ; some 
from a lady that saw such a gentleman at such a 
place in such a coloured coat- — some shcjvingtho ter- 
rors she was iu of a jealous old husband — others ex- 
plaining that the severity of her parents was such 
(though her fortune was settled) that she was willing 
to run away with such a one, though she knew he 
was but a younger brother. In a word, my half 
education and love of idle books made me outwrite 
all that made love to her by way of epistle ; and as 
she was extrenndy cumiing, she did well enough 
company by a skilful atlectation of the greatest mo- 
desty. In the midst of all this, I was surprised with 
a letter from her, and a teu-puuud note. 

“ ‘ Honest Tom, 

“ ‘ Y'ou will never see me more. I am married to 
a very cunning eountry gentleman, who might jms- 
sibly guess something if I kept you still ; therefore 

farcw'elT.’ 

“ When this place was lost also in marriage, I 
was resolved to go among quite another people, fur 
the future, and got in butler to one of those families 
where there is a coach kept, three or four servants, 
a clean house, and a good gaueral outside upon a 
small estate. Here 1 lived very comfortably for 
some time, until I unfortunately found my master, 
the very gravest niau alive, in the garret with the 
chambermaid. I knew the world too well to think 
of staying there ; and the next day pretended to 
have received a letter out of the country that my fa- 
ther was dying, and got my discharge with a bounty 
for my discretion. 

“ The next 1 lived with was a peevish single man, 
whom I stayed with for a year and a half. Most 
part of the time I passed very easily ; for when I 
began to know him, I minded no more than he 
meant, what he said ; so that one day in a good hu- 
mour he said,' ‘ I was the best man he ever had, by 
my want of respect to him.* 

“ These, Sir, arc the chief occurrences of my life ; 
and 1 will not dwell upon very many other places I 
have been iu, where I have been the strangest follow 
in the world, where nobody in the world had such 
servants as they, where sure they were the unluckicst 
people in the world for servants, and so forth. All 
I mean by this representation is, to shew you that wo I 
poor servants are not (what you called us too gene- 
rally) all rogues ; but that wo are what we ^re, ac- 
cording to the example of our superiors. In the 
family I am now in, 1 am guilty of no one sin hut 
lying ; which I do witl^ grave face in my gown 
and staff every day P liv^ and almost ail day Tong, 
in denying my lord to impertinent suitors, and my 
lady to unwelcome visitants. But, Sir, I am to let 
you know that I am, when 1 can get abroad, a 
leader of the servants : I am he that keeps time with 
heating my cudgel against file hoards in the gallery 
at an opera : I am he that am touched so properly 
at a tragedy, when the people of quality are staring 
at one another during the most important incidents. 
When you hear in a crowd a cry in the right place, 
a hum where the point is touched in a speech, or a 
huzza set up where it is the voice of the people ; 
you may conclude it is begun or joined by, Sir, 

** Your more than humble servant, 

T. ** Thomas Trustv.” 
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They prodigally threw their lives away. 

Among the loose papers which I have frequently 
spoken of heretofore, I find a conversation between 
Pharamonil and Eucrate upon the subject of duels, 
and the copy of an edict issued in consequcfPe of 
that discourse. 

Eucrate argued, that nothing but the most severe 
and vindictive punishment, such as placing the 
bodies of the offenders in chains, and putting them 
to death by the most exquisite torments, would be 
sufficient to extirpate a crime which had so Jong 
prevailed, and was so firmly fixed in the opinion of 
the worhl as great and laudable. The king answered, 
“ that indeed instances of ignominy were neces.sai*v 
in the cure of this evil; but, considering that it 
prevailed only among such as had a nicety in their 
sense of honour, aud that it often happened that a 
duel was fought to save appearances to thewolld, 
when both parties were in their hearts in amity anu 
reconciliation to each other, it was evident that 
turning the mode another way would effecti^lly put 
a stop to what had been only as a mode ; that to 
such persons poverty and shame w'ere torments suf- 
ficient; that he would not go farther in punishing 
in others, crimes which he was satisfied he himself 
was rn(»st guilty of, in that he might have prevented 
them by speaking his displeasure sooner.” Besides 
which the king said, “ he was iu general averse to 
tortures, which was putting human nature itself, ra- 
ther than the criminal, to disgrace; and that he 
would be sure not to use this means where the crime 
was hut an ill effect arising from a laudable cause, 
the fear of shame.” The king, at the same time, 
spoke with much grace upon the subject of mercy ; 
and repeated of many acts of that kind \yhich had 
a magnificent aspect in the doing, but dreadful con 
sequence.s in the example. ” Mercy to particulars,” 
he observed, ” was cruelty iu the general. That 
tliough a prince could not revive a dead man hy 
taking the life of him who killed him, neither could 
he make reparation to the next that should die by j 
the evil example ; or answer to himself for the par- 
tiality in not panlouing the next as well as the for- 
mer offender. — As for me,” says Phararaond, ” I 
have conqucre<l France, and yet have given laws to 
my people. The laws are my methods of life ; they 
are not a diminution but a direction to my power. 

am still absolute to distinguish the innocent and 
the virtuous, to give honours to the brave and gene- 
rous; I am absolute in my good will ; none can op- 
pose my bounty, or prescribe rules for ray favour. 
While I can, a| I please, reward the good, I am 
under no pain tnat I cannot pardon the wicked ; for 
which reason,” continued Pharamond, ” I will ef- 
fectually put a stop to this evil, by exposing no more 
the tenderness of my nature to the importunity of 
having the same respect to those who are miserable 
by their fault, and those who are so by their misfor- 
tune. Flatterers (concluded the king, smiling) re- 
peat to us princes, that we are heaven’s vicegerents ; 
let us be so, and let the only thing out of our power 
be to do ill.” 

Soon after the Rrening wherein Pharamond and 
Eucrate had this conversation, the following 
was puWishcd against duels. 

PHARAMOND’s EniCT AGAINST DUELS. 

” Pharamond, Kiug of the Oavlt, to all hin looinif 
iubjcctu lendeth yreetiny : 

” Whereas it has come to our royal no^ce lui'l 
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ob$c*rvatioa, that, in contempt of all lawa divine and 
! uuinan, it is of late become a custom among the 
I nobility and gentry of this our kingdom, upon slight 
and trivial as well as great and urgent provocations, 
to invite each other into the field — there, by their 
ownJyinds, and of their own authority, to decide 
theiiUftntroversios by combat ; we have thought fit 
to take the said custom into our royal consideration, 
and find, upon inquiry into the usual causes whereon 
such fatal decisions have arisen, that by this wicked 
custom, maugre all the precepts of our holy religion 
an<l the rules of right reason, the greatest act of the 
human mind, forgiveness of injuries, is become vile 
and shameful ; that the rules of good society and 
virtuous conversation are hereby inverted ; that the 
loose, the vain, and the impudent, insult the careful, 
the discreet, and the modest; that all virtue is sup- 
pressed, and all vice supported, in the one act of 
being capable to dare to the death. We have also 
farther, with great sorrow of mind, observed that 
this dreadful action, by long impunity (our royal at- 
tention being employed upon matters of more gene- 
ral concyii), is become honourable, and the refusal 
to enga^ in it ignominious. In these our royal 
cures and inquiries we are yet farther made to under- 
stand, that the persons of most eminent worth, and 
most hopeful abilities, accompanied with the strong- 
est passion for true glory, are such as arc most liable 
to be involved in the dangers arising from tliis li- 
cence:— Now, taking the said premises into our seri- 
ous consideration, and well weighing that all such 
emergencies (wherein the mind is incapable of com- 
manding itself, and where the injury is too sudden 
or too exquisite to be borne) are particularly pro- 
vided for by laws heretofore enacted ; and that the 
qualities of less injiiries, like those of ingratitude, 
are too nice and delicate to come under general 
rules; wo do resolve to blot this fashion, or wanton- 
ness of auger, out of the minds of our subjects, by 
our royal resolutions declared in this edict as follow: 

“ No person who either sends or accepts a chal- 
lenge, or the posterity of either, though no death en- 
sues thereupon, shall be, after the publication of this 
our edict, capable of bearing office in these our 
dominions. 

“ The person who shall prove the sending or 
receiving a challenge, shall receive to his own use 
ftnd properly tlie whole personal estate of both par- 
ties ; uud their real estate shall bo immediately 
vested in the next heir of the offenders, in as ample 
manner as if the said offenders were actually deceased. 

“In cases where the laws f which we have already 
granted to our subjects) adnqit of an appeal for bloud ; 
wlieu the criminal is condemned by the said appeal, 
I'o shall not only suffer death, but his whole estate, 
f^al, mixed, and personal, shall from the hour of 
hi8 death be vested in the next heir of the person 
whose blood he spilt. 

“ That it shall not hereafter be in our royal power, 

that of our successors, to pardon the said offences 
'^r restore the offenders in their estate.s, honour, or 
for ever. 

“ Given at our court of Blois, the 8th of February, 
4‘20, in the second year of our reign.”— T. 


^''5.08.] FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1711.^ 
^Tsnta est quareudi cura decoris— Jov. Sat vi. 500. 
sludloualy then persons they adorn. 

Ud variable a thing in nature a.s a 

kuu * . Within my own memory, I have 

U rise and fall above thirty degrees- About 


ten years ago it shot up to a very groat height, in- 
somuch that the female part of our species were 
much taller than the men.* 'rhe women were of 
such an enormous stature, that “ we appeared as 
grasshoppers before thcm.”t At present the whole 
sex is in a manner dwarfed, and shrunk int(» a race 
of beauties that ‘seems almost another species. I 
remember several ladies, who were once very near 
.seven foot high, that at present want some inches of 
five. How they came to be thus curtailed I cannot 
learn ; whether the whole sex be at present under 
any penance which we know nothing of; or whether 
they have cast their head-dresses in order to surprise 
us with something in that kind which shall be en- 
tirely new; or whether some of the tallest of the sox, 
being too cunning for the rest, have contrivod this 
method to make themselves appear sizeable — is still a 
secret; t.hojigh I find most are of opinion, they arc 
at present like trees new lopj)ed and pruned, that 
will certainly sprout up and tloiirish with greater 
heads than before. For my own part, as I do not 
love to be insulted by w'omen who are taller tiian 
myself, I admire the s<?x much more in thejr pre- 
sent humiliation, which has rodmed them to their 
natural dimensions, than when they had e.xtended 
their persons and lengthened thoruselvos out into 
fonnidable and gigantic figures. I am not tor adding 
to tho beautiful edifices of nature, nor for raising 
any whimsical superstructure upon her plans : I 
must therefore repeat it, that I am liighiy pleased 
with the coirture now in fashion, and think it shews 
thcwgood sense which at j>reseut virry much reigns 
among the valuable part of the sex. One may ob- 
serve that worium in all ages have taken more pains 
•than men to adorn the outside of their heads; and 
indeed I very much admire, that those female archi- 
tects, who raise such wonderful structuYes out of ri- 
bands, lace, and wire, have not been recordojl for 
their respective inventions. It is certain there have 
been as many orders in those kinds of luiildiug, as 
in those which have boon made of marble. .>omc- 
times they rise in the shape of a pyramid, sometimes 
like a tower, and sometimes like a steeple. In Juves 
nal’s time the building grew by scver.al orders and 
stories, as he has very humorously described it: 

Tot preinit ordiuibus, lot ndhuc eompnjfibus altum 

yl<'.(lificul caput : Andromach«ii it froute videbis ; 

Po.hI iniuur esl; uliam ciedaa. Juv. Sal. vi. 501. 

With curls on curls they build her bend before. 

And mount it with a formidable tow'r; 

A giantess she seems ; but look beliind. 

And (heii she dwindles to the pij{niy kind. — Dryokv. I 

But I dp not remember in any part of my reading, 
that the heail-dross aspired to svj great an extrava- 
gance as in the fourteenth century; when it was 
built up in a couple of cok^s or spires, which stood 
so exceedingly high on each side of the head, that a 
woman, who was but a pigmy without her head- 
dress, appeared like a colossus upon putting it on. 
Monsieur Paraffin says, “ that these oM- fashioned 
foutanges rose an ell above the head ; that they were 
pointed like steeples, and had long loose pieces of 
crape tastened to the tops of them, which were cu- 
riously fringed^ and hung down their backs like 
streamers.** 

The women might possibly have carried this Gothic 

• This refers to the commode (called by the French “ fon- 
taage"), a kind of head-dross worn by the ladies at the begin- 
ning of the last century, which by means of wire bore up their 
hair and fore-part of tho cap, consisting of many folds of ftne 
lace, to a prodigious height The transition from this to Uio 
opposite extreme was very abrupt and sudden, 
t Numb. xiii. 33. 
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building much higher, hixl uut a famous monk, 
Thonms Couecte by name, attacked it with great 
real and resolution. This holy man travelled from 
place to place to preach down this monstrous com- 
mode; and succeeded so well in it, that, as the ma- 
gicians sacriiiced their books to the Hanies upon the 
preaching of an apostle, many of the women threw 
down their head-dresses in the middle of the sermon, 
and made a bonfire of them within sight of the pul- 
pit. He was so renowned as well for the sanetity 
of his life as his manner of preaching, that he had 
often a congregation of twenty thousand people; 
the men placing themselves on the one side of his 
pulpit, and the women on the other, that appeared 
(to use the similitude of an ingenious writer) like a 
forest of cedars with their heads reaching to the 
clouds. He so wanned and animated the people 
agaiiil»t this monstrous ornament, that it lay under 
a kind of persecution ; and whenever it appeared in 
public, was pelted down by the rabble, who Hung 
stones at the persons that wore it. But notwith- 
standing this prodigy vanished while the preacher 
was among them, it began to aj)jieaj again some 
months after his departure, or, to tell it in Monsieur 
Paradin’s own words, “ tlic women that, like snails 
in a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot them out 
again as soon as the danger was over.’* This extra- 
vagance of the women’s head dresses in that atre, is 
taken notice of by Monsieur d’Argentrc in his his- 
tory of Bretagne, and by other historians, as well as 
the person I have here quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is jho 
only proper time for making laws against the exor- 
bitance of power; in the same manner an excessive 
head-dress may he attacked the most effectually when 
the fashion is against it. I do therefore recommend 
this paper to my female readers by way of prevention. 

1 would desire the fair sex to consider how im- 
possible it is for them to add any thing that can be 
ornamental to what is already the njaster piece of 
nature. The head has the most beautiful appearance, 
as well as the highest station, in a human figure. 
Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the I 
face ; she has touched it with vermilion, planted in I 
it a double row of ivory, made it the seat of smiles ! 
and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it with the 
brightness of the eyes, hung it on each side with 
curious organs of sense, given it airs and graces 
that cannot be described, and surrounded it with 
such a flowing shade of hair as sets all its* beauties 
in the most agreeable light. In short, she seems to 
have designed the head as the cupola to the most 
glorious of her works; and when we load,^t with 
such a pile of supernumerary oruaments, we destroy 
the symmetry of the human figure, and foolishly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beau- 
ties, to childish gew-gaws, ribands, and bone-luee.-~L. 


No. 99.] SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1711. 

■ . .. - Turpi sccerrUs honestuin.— Hos i, Sat vi. 68. 

You know to Ax the bounds of right and wrong. 

The club, of which I have often declared myself 
a member, were last night engaged in a discourse 
upon that which passes for the chief point of honour 
among men and women ; and started a great many 
hints upon the subject, which I thought were en- 
tirely new. I shall therefore methodize the several 
reflections that arose upon this occasion, and jjresent 
my rerjder with them fi)r the speculatinu of this day; 

I aftei having premised, that if there is any thing in 


this paper whi< h seems to differ with any passage of 
last Thursday's, the reader will consider them as the 
sentiments of the club, and the other as my own 
private thoughts, or rather those of Phararaond. 

The great point of honour in men is courage, and 
in women chastity. If a man loses his honour in 
one encounter, it is not impossible for him to|||||:ain 
it in another ; a slip in a woman’s honour is irre- 
coverable. I can give no reason for fixing the point 
of honour to these two (jualitics, unless it he that 
each sex sets the greatest value on the qualification 
which renders them the most amiable in the eyes of 
the contrary sex. Had men chosen for thcniselvos, 
without regard to the opinion of the fair sex, I 
should believe tlic choice would have fallen on wisdom 
or virtue ; or had women determined their own 
^®|mint of honour, it is probable that wot or good-na- 
ture would have carried it against chastity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the female 
sex than courage ; whether it be that they are plcast-d 
to see one who is a terror to others fall like a slave 
at their feet; or that this quality supplies their own 
principal defect, in guarding them from insults, and 
avenging their quarrels ; or that courage^is a na- 
tural indication of a strong and sprightly constitu- 
rion. On (he other side, nothing makes woinm 
more esteemed by the opjMisite sex than chastity; 
whether it be that we always prize those most who 
arc hardest to come at; or that nothing beside ehas- 
tily, with its collateral attendants, truth, fidelity, 
and constancy, gives tlic man a property in the per- 
son he loves, and consequently endears her to him 
above all things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the in- 
scription on a monument erected in Westminster- 
ahbey to the late Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 

“ Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister 
to the Lord Lucas of Colchester; a noble family, 
for all the brothers w’ere valiant, and all the sisters 
virtuous.” 

In books of chivalry, where the point of honour is 
strained to madness, the whole story runs on eliastity 
and courage. The damsel is mounted on a white 
palfrv, as an emblem of her innocence ; and, to 
avoief scandal, must have a dwarf for her page. She 
is not to think of a man, until some misfortune has | 
brought a knight-errant to her relief. The knight | 
falls in love, and, did not gratitude restrain her from | 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet by 
her disdain. However, he must waste many years j 
in the desert, b«‘foro her virgin heart can think of a I 
surreqder. The knight goes off, attacks every thing 
he meets that is bigger and stronger than himself, 
seeks all opportunities of beiii^ knocked on the head, 
and after seven years’ rambling returns to his mis- 
tress, whose chastity has been attacked in the mean 
time by giants and tyrants, and undergone as many 
trials as her lover’s valour, n 

In Spain, where there are still great remains of 
this romantic humour, it is a transporting favour lor 
a lady to cast an accidental glance on her lover from 
a window, though it be two or three stories high ; 
it is usual for a lover to assert his passion lor his j 
mistress, in a single combat with a mad bull. i 

The great violation in point of honour from man 

man, is giving the lie. One may tell another he , 
whorcM, drinks, blasphemes, and it may pass nnie- i 
sentea ; but to say he lies, though but in jest, 
aflfront that nothing but blood can expiate. 1 i 
reason perhaps may be, because no other vice un- 
a want of courage, so much as the making » 
ic; and therefore telling a man he lies, is touching 
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him in the most sensible part of honour, and indi- 1 stead of this, you.hardly see a man who is not uneasy 
rectly calling him a coward. 1 cannot admit under in proportion to his advancement in the arts of life. 


this head what Herodotus tells us of the ancient 
Persians— timt from the age of live years to twenty 
they instruct their sous only in three things, to 
ina^ge the horse, to make use of the bow, and to 
jpe® truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this false kind 
of courage, has given occasion to tlie very refuse of 
mankiinl, who have neither virtue nor common 
sense, to set up for men of honour. An English peer 
who has not long been dead,* used to tell a pleasant 
story of a French genlleinan that visited him early 
one morning at Paris, and after great professions of 
respect, let him know that he had it in his power to 
oblige him; which, in short, amounted to this — tin 
he believed he could tell his lordship the person' 
name who jostled him as he came out from the 
opera: but before he would proceed, he begged hi: 
lordship that he would not deny hitn the honour of 
making him his second. The English lord, to avoid 
being drawn into a very foolish affair, told him, lie 
was milder engagements for his two m xt duels to a 
couple of particular friends : — upon which tlio gen- 
tleman immediately withdrew, hoping his lordship 
would not take it ill if he meddled no farther in an 
affair from whence he himself was to receive no ad- 
vantage. 

The boating down this false notion of honour in so 
vain and lively a people as those of France, is de- 
servedly looked upon as one of the most glorious 
parts of their present king’s reign. It is a pity but 
the punishment of these mischievous notions should 
have in it some particular circumstances of shame 
and infamy : that those who are slaves to them may 
see, tliat instead of advancing their reputations, they 
lead them to ignominy and dishonour. 

Death is not sulHcient to deter men who make it 
their glory to despise it; but if every one that fought 
a duel were to stand in the pillory, it would quickly 
lessen the number of these imaginary men of honour, 
and put an end to so alisurd a practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous principles, 
and runs parallel with the laws of God and our coun- 
try, it cannot be too much clierished and encouraged: 
but when the dictates of honour arc contrary to those 
of religion and equity, they are the greatest depruv- 
ations of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions 
and false ideas of what is good and laudable ; and 
sh(>uld therefore be exploded by all governments, 
and driven out as the bane and plague of huuiau 
society. L. 


No. 100.] MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1711. 

Nil ego conlulenm Jucundo sanus amico. — Hon. I Sat, V. 44 
1 he greatest blessing i4l|>leasant friend. 

A MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to look 
ack upon his former life, and call that only life 
which was passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, 
excluding all parts which w'oro not pleasant to him, 
wdl had himself very young, if not in his infancy, 
j^ickness, ill-humour and idleness will have robbed 
im of a great share of that space wo ordinarily call 
1 1 V* ** therefore the duty of every man that 
ou u be true to himself, to obtain, if possibA*, a dis- 
pleased, and place himself in a con- 
aputude for the satisfactions of his being. In- 

^ has been told this was William Cavendish. Ih© i 

uuRa of De voushire. who died Avum 1 8 . 1 7 07 I 


An affected delicacy is the common improvement we 
meet with in those who pretend to be refined above 
others. They do not aim at true pleasures them- 
selves, but turn their thoughts upon observing the 
false pleasures of other men. Such people arc vale- 
tudinarians in society, and they should no more 
come into company than a sick man should come into 
the air. If a man is too w'eak to bear what is refresh- 
ment to men in health, ho must still keep his cham- 
ber. When any one in Sir Roger’s company com- 
plains he is out of order, he immediately calls for 
some posset-drink for him ; for which reason that 
sort of people w'ho are ever bewailing their constitu- 
^ tion in otlier places, are the cheerfullost imaginable 
when he is present. 

It is a Wonderful thing that so many, an# they 
not reckoned absurd, shall entertain tlmse with whom 
they converse, by giving them a history of their 
pains and aches, and imagine such narrations their 
quota of the conversation. This is of all other the 
meanest lieij) to discourse, and a man must not 
ihink at all, or think himself very insignificant, 
when he finds an account of his head-ache answered 
by another’s asking what news by the last mail. 
Mutual good humour is a dress we ought to appear 
in whenever we meet, and we sliould make no men- 
tion of what concerns ourselves, without it be of 
matters wherein our friends ought to rejoice ; but 
indeed there are crowds of people who put them- 
selves in no method of pleasing themselves or others; 
such are those whom we usually call indolent per- 
sons. Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate state 
between pleasure and pain, and very much unbe. 
coming any part of our life after wc arc out of the 
nurse’s arms. Such an aversion to labour creates a 
constant weariness, and one would think should 
make existence itself a burden. The indolent man 
ilcscends from the dignity of his nature, and make© 
that being which was rational merely vegetative. 
His life consists only in the mere increase and decay 
of a body, which, with relation to the rest of the 
wcjrld, might as well have been uninformed, as the 
haiiitatiou of a reasonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary 
couple, Harry Tersett and his lady, Harry was, in 
the days of his celibacy, one of those pert treatiircs 
who h|vc much vivacity and little understanding; 
Mrs. Rebecca Quickly, whom he married, had all 
that the lire of youth and a lively manner could do 
towards making an agreeable woman. Those two 
peoplti of seeming merit fell into each other’s arjiis; 
anU, passion being sated, and no reason or good 
sense in either to succeed it, llicir life is now at a 
stand; their meals are insipid and their time tedious; 
their fortune has placed them above care, and their 
loss of taste reduced them below divcrtioii. When 
we talk of these as instances of inexisteiue, we do 
not mean, that in order to live, it is necessary wt? 
should be always in jovial crews, or crowned with 
haplets of roses, us tlie merry fellows among the 
ancients are described ; but it is intended, by con- 
sidering these contraries of pleasure, indolence, and 
too much delicacy, to show that it is prudence to pre- 
serve a disposition in ourselves to receive a certain 
delight in ail we hear and see. 

Tills portable qu.ility of good humour seasons all 
the parts and occurrences we meet wiih in such a 
manner, that there are no moments lost: but tliey 
dll pass with so much satisfaction, that the heaviest 
of loads (when it is a load.j that of time, is 
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felt by us. Varilas has this quality to tho highest 
perfection, and communicates it wherever he appears. 
The sad, the merry, the severe, the melancholy, show 
a new cheerfulness when he comes among them. At 
the same time no one can repeat any thing that Va- 
rilas has ever said that deserves repetition ; but the 
man has that innate goodness of temper, that he is 
welcome to every body, becaviso every man thinks 
he is so to him. He does not seem to contribute any 
thing to the mirth of the company ; and yet upon 
reflection you tind it all happened by his being 
there. I thought it was whimsically said of a gen- 
tleman, that it Varilas “had wit, it would be the best 
wit in the world. It is certain, when a well-cor- 
rected lively imagination and good breeding arc 
added to a sweet disposition, they qualify it to be one 
of the greatest blessings as well as pleasures of life. 

would come into company with ten times the 
pleasure they do, if they were sure of hearing no- 
thing that would slinck them, as well as expected 
what would please them. When we know every 
person that is spoken of is represented by one who 
has no ill-will, and every thing that is mentioned 
described by one that is apt to set it in the best 
light, the entertainment must be delicate, because 
the cook has nothing brought to his hand but what 
is the most excellent in its kind. Beuut.iiul pictures 
are the entertainments of pure minds, and doforini- 
ties of the corrupted. It is a degree towards tho 
life of angels, when we enjoy conversation wherein 
there is nothing presented but in its excellence; and 
a degree towards that of demons, wherein nothing is 
shown but in its degeneracy. T. 


No. 101.] TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1711. 

* Rcmulus, et Liber paler, et cum Castore Pollux. 

Post mgoutia fuclu, deorum in templa recepli: 

Diiin terras hoitiinuinqiie colunt goiius, aspera bella 
t:omt>onuiit, agros assiitnaiit, oppida conduiit; 

Ploravere suis non respondere favorein 
bperatum mentis *. Hor. 2 Kp. i. 5. 

IltITATEO. 

Edward and Henry, now the boast of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name. 

Alter a Ufe of generous toils endur'd, 

The Gaul subdu'd, or pro|>erty Hecur'd, * 

Anibiliou humbled, mighty cities sloriu'd. 

Or laws establish'd, and the world reform'd ; 

Clos'd their long glories with a sigh to Ihul 
Th' unwilling gratitude of base miiiikiiid. — Pope. 

I Cf.nsi'RE,” says a late ingenious author^** is the 
tax a man pays to the public for being eminent.*' 
I It is a*folly for an eminent man to think of escaping 
j it, and a weakness to be afi'ccted with it. All the 
I illustrious persons of antiquity, and indeed of every 
I age in the world, have passed through this fiery per- 
; sedition. There is no defence against reproach but 
obscurity ; it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, 
; MS satires aud invectives were an essential part of a 
i Roman triumph. 

j If men of eminence are exposed to censure on 
one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the 
other. If they receive reproaches which are not due 
to them, they likewise receive praises which they do 
oot deserve. In a word, the man in a high post is 
never regarded with an indiflferent eye, but always 
1 onsidered as a friend or an enemy. For this reason 
persons in great stations have seldom their true cha- 
lacters drawn till several years after their deaths. 
Their personal friendships and enmities must cease, 
and the parties they were engaged in be at an end, 
bi fore their faults or their virl’ies can have justice 
I done them. When writers have the least opportu- 


I cities of knowing the truth, they are in the best 
. disposition to tell it. 

1 It is therefore the privilege of posterity, to adjust 
the characters of illustrious persons, and to set mat- 
ters right between those antagonists, who by their 
rivalry for greatness divided a whole age into fac- 
tions. We can now allow Ceesar to be a grealAan, 
without derogating from Pompey; and cel^rate 
I the virtues of Cato, without detracting from those of 
j Caesar. Every one that has been long dead has a 
duo proportion of praise allotted him, iii whiih, 
whilst he lived, his friends were too profuse, and his 
enemies too sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations, the 
last comet that made its appearance in 1680, 'im- 
bibed so much heat by its approaches to the sun, tliat 
lUf would have been two thousand times hotter than 
red hot iron, had it been a globe of that metal ; and 
that supposing it as big as the earth, and at the same 
distance from the sun, it would be fifty thousaml 
years in cooling, before it recovered its natural tem- 
per. In the like manner, if an Englishman con- 
siders the great ferment into which our political 
world is thrown at present, and how intensely it is 
heated in all its parts, he cannot suppose that it will 
cool again in less than three hiiudred years. In 
such a tract of time it is possible that the heats of 
the present age may be extinguished, and our seve- 
ral classes of great men represented under llu ir 
proper characters. Some eminent historian may^ 
then probably arise that will not write rectntilms 
odii$ (as Tacitus expresses it) — with the passions and 
prejudices of a contemporary auMior— but make an 
impartial distribution oi fame among the great men 
of the present age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myself very often 
with the idea of such an imaginary historian de- 
scribing the reign of Anne the first, and introducing 
it with a preface to his reader that he is now enter- 
ing upon the most shining part of the English story. 
The great rivals in fame will be then distinguished 
according to their respective merits, and shine in 
their proper points of light. Such a one (says the 
historian), though variously represented by the writ 
ers of his own age, appears to have been a man of 
more than ordinary abilities, great application, and 
uncommon integrity : nor was such a one (though 
of an opposite party and interest) inferior to him in 
any of these respects. The several antagonists who 
now endeavour to depreciate one another, and are 
celebrated or traduced by different parties, will then 
have the same body of admirers, and appear illustri- 
ous in the opinion of the whole Britisii nation. The 
deserving man, who can now recommend himself to 
the esteem of but half his countrymen, will then re- 
ceive the approbations and applauses of a whole age. 

Among the several persoms that flourish in this 
glorious reign, there is no quMliun but such a future 
historian, as the person of * om 1 am speaking, 
will make mention of the men of genius and learn- 
ing, who have now auy figure in the British nation. 
For ray own part, I often flatter myself with the 
honourable mention which will then be made of me; 
and have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagi- 
nation, that 1 fancy will not be altogether unlike 
what will be found in some page or other of this 
imaginary historian. 

It wis under this reign, says he, that the Spec- 
tator published those little diurnal essays which are 
still extant. We know very little of the name or 
person of this author, except only that he was a man 
of a very short face, extremely addicted to silence. 
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an(i 90 ^reat a lover of knowledge, that ho made a 
voyage to grand Cairo for no other reason but to 
take the measure of a pyramid. His chief friend 
was one Sir Roger de Coverley, a whimsical country 
knight— and a Templar, whoso name he has not 
transmitted to us. lie lived as a lodger at the house 
of a widow-woman, and was a great humourist in all 
parts of his life. This is all we can affirm with any 
certainty of his person and character. As for his 
speculations, notwithstanding the several obsolete 
words and obscure phrases of the age in which he 
lived, we still understand enough of them to see the 
diversions dnd characters of the English nation in 
his time: not but that wc are to make allowance for 
the mirth and humour of the author, who has doubt- 
less strained many representations of things beyond 
the truth. For if we interpret his words in th^ 
literal meaning, we must suppose that w'omcn of the 
first quality used to pass away whole mornings at a 
puppet-show : that they attested their principles by 
their patches : that an audience would sit out an 
evening, to hear a dramatical performance written 
in a language which they did not understand : that 
chairs and flower-pots were introduced as actors 
Upon the British stage : that a promiscuous assembly 
of men and women were allowed to meet at mid- 
night in masks within the verge of the court; with 
many improbabilities of the like nature. We must, 
therefore, in these and the like eases, suppose that 
these remote hints and allusions aimed at some cer* 
taia follies which were then in vogue, and which at 
present we have not any notion of. We may guess 
by several passages in the speculations, that there 
were writers who endeavoured to detract from the 
works of this author : but as nothing of this nature 
is come down to us, we cannot guess at any objec- 
tions that could be made to this paper. If we con- 
sider his style with that indulgence which we must 
show to old English writers, or if we look into the 
variety of his subjects, with those several critical 
dissertations, moral refleetiuns, 

« « * m « «'|l« 

The following part of the paragraph is so much 
to my advantage, and beyond any thing 1 can pre- 
tend to, that I hope my reader will excuse me for 
not inserting it — L, 


No. 102.1 WEDNESDAY, ’‘jUNE 27, 1711. 

Liwus animo debont aliquaiidn dari. 

An C()({itandum mcliur ut roilcat sibi. — PiiiKOR. Fab. xlv. 3. 

I’ho mind onj'ht sometimes to be diverted, that U may re- 

rn the better to thinking. 

I no nt)t know whether to call the following letter 
a satire upon coquettes, or a representation of their 
‘feveral fantastical accomplishments, or what other 
title to give it ; but, as it i.s, I shall communicate it 
to the public. It sufficiently explain its own 
intentions, so that I* all give it my reader at length, 
without cither preface or postscript. 

“ Mli. SPKCTATOII, 

“ Women are armed with fans ns men with'swords, 
and sometimes do more execution with them. To 
the end, therefore, that ladies may be entire mis- 
tresses of the weapon they be'ar, 1 have erected an 
hcaderay for the training up of young women in the 
of the fan, according to the most fashion- 
able airs and motions that are now pra'ldiscd at 
Court. The ladies who carry fans under me are 
^ rawn up twice a-day in my great hall, where they 
i *®®^cucted in the use of their aruis, and exer- 
I Ihe following words of command: Handle 

t 
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your fans, Unfurl your fans, Discharge your fans. 
Ground your fans, Recover your fans, Flutter your 
fans. By the right observation of these few plain 
words of command, a woman of a tolerable genius, 
who will apply herself diligently to her exercise for 
the space of but one half-year, shall be able to give 
her fan all the graces that can possibly enter into 
that little modish machine. 

“ But to the end that my readers may form to 
themselves a right notion of this exercise, I beg 
leave to explain it to them in all its parts. When 
my female regiment is drawn up in array, with every 
one her weapon in her hand, upon my giving the 
word to Handle their fans, each of them shakes her 
fan at me with a smile, then gives her riglit-hund 
woman a tap upon the shoulder, then presses her 
lips with the extremity of her fan, then lets her arms 
full in an easy motion, and stands in readjness to 
receive the next word of command. All this is 
done with a close fan, and is generally learned in 
the first week. 

The next motion is that of Unfurling the fan, in 
which arc comprehended several little flirts and vi- 
brations, us also gradual and deliberate openings, 
with many voluntary fallings asunder in the fan it- 
.self, that are seldom learned under a month’s prac- 
tice. This part of the exerci.se pleases the speptators 
more than any other, as it discovers on a sudden an 
infinite number of enpids, garlands, altars, birds, 
beasts, ruinbow.s, and the like agreeable figures that 
display themselves to view— whilst every one in the 
regiment holds a picture in her hand. 

“ Upon my giving the word to Discharge their 
fans, they give one general crack that may be heard 
at a considerable distance when the wind sets fair. 
This is one of the most difficult parts of the exercise ; 
but I have several ladies with me, who at their fir.st 
entrance could not give a pop loud enough to be 
heard at the farther end of a room, who can now 
discharge a fan in such a manner, that it shall make 
a report like a pocket-pistol. I have likewise taken 
care (in order to hinder young women from letting 
off their fans in wrong places or on unsuitable occa- 
sions) to shew upon what subject the crack of a fan 
may come in properly : I have likewise invented a 
fan, with which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a 
little wind which is em lo.^ed about one of the largest 
sticks, can make as l«"id a crack as a woman of 
fifty with an ordinary fan. 

“ When the faus arc thus discharged, the word of 
conmmnd, in course, is to Ground their faus. This 
teaches a ladv to quit her fan gracefully when she 
throws it aside in order to take up a pack of tards, 
adjust a curl of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply 
herself to any other matter of importance. This 
part of the exercise, as it only consists in tossing a 
fan with an air upon a long table ( which stands by 
for that purpose), may be learned iu two days’ time 
us well as in a twelvemonth. 

“ When my female regiment is thus di.sarmed, I 
generallv let them walk about the room for some 
lime; wlieu, on a sudden (like ladies that look upoc 
their watches after a long visit), they all of thetn 
hasten to their arms, catch them up lu a hurry, and 
place themselves in their proper stations, upon my 
calling out, Recover your tuns. I his part ot the 
exercise is uot ditficult, piovided a woman applies 
her thoughts to it. 

“ The fluttering of the fan is the last, and indeed 
the master-piece of the whole exercise ; but if a lady 
docs not mis-spend her time, she may nuke herself 
mistress of it iu three montht. I generally lay 
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aside the dog-clays and the hot time of the summer 
for the teaching this part of the exercise; for as 
soon as ever I pronounce, Flutter your fans, the 
lace is filled with so many zephyrs and gentle 
reezes us are very refreshing iu that season of the 
year, though they might be dangerous to ladies of a 
tender constitution in any other. 

“ There is an infinite variety of motions to be 
made use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the 
angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, 
and the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, there 
is scarce any emotion in the mind which does not 
produce a suitable agitation in the fan; insomuch, 
that if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I 
know very well whether she laughs, frowns, or 
blushes. I have seen a fan so very angry, that it 
Would have been dangerous for the absent lover who 
provoked* it to have come within the wind of it; 
and at other times so very languishing, that I have 
been glad for the lady’s sake tlic lover was at a sufli- 
cient distance from it. I need not add, that a fan 
is either a prude or coquette, according to the na- 
ture of the person who bears it. ’I’o conclude my 
letter, I must acquaint you that 1 have from my 
ow n observation complied a little treatise for the use 
of my scholars, entitled. The Passions of the Fan; 
which I will communicate to you, i** you think it 
may be of use to the public. I shall have a general 
review on Thursday next; to which you shall be 
very welcome if you will honour it with your pre- 
sence. I am, &c, 

“ P.S. I teach youYig gentlemen tho whole art of 
gallanting a fan. 

“ N.B. 1 have several little plain fans made for 
this use, to avoid expense.” 

No. m.] THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1711. 

Sibi quivis 

Speret Idem, sudet inultum, frustraque Inboret 

au.nus idem- Hor. Ars Pod. v. 240. 

.Such all might hope to imitate with ea.ie : 

Yd while they .strive the same success to gain, 

Sljould tind their labour and their hoi>es are vain. 

Francis. 

My friend the divine having been used with words 
of complaisance (which he thinks could bo properly 
applied to no one living, and I think, could be only 
I spoken of him, and that in his absence), wa.s so ex- 
tremely offended with the excessive way of speaking 
civilities among us, that he made a discourse against 
it at the club, which he concluded with this remark, 
“ that he had not heard one compliment made in 
our society since its coinmcncemei|f.” Every one 
was pleased with his conclusion ; and as each knew 
his good-will to the rest, he was convinced that the 
many professions of kindness and service, which wc 
ordinarily meet with, arc not natural where the 
heart is well inclined; but arc a prostitution of 
speech, seldom intended to mean any part of what 
they express, never to mean all they express. Our 
reverend friend, upon this topic, pointed to us two 
or three paragraphs on this subject in the first ser- 
mon of the first volume of the late archbishop’s 
posthumous works.^ I do not know that I ever read 
any thing that pleased me more ; and as it is the 
praise of Longinus, that he speaks of tho sublime 
in a style suitable to it, so one may say of this author 
upon sincerity, that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric 

^ hen Art hliisbop TUlot*on*.t Sermon on Sincerity, from 
John, chap. i. ver. 47. being the last discourse he preaclted. 

[ Jill V 29, 1694 He died Nov 24, following. 


on this occasion, and treats it with a more than or- 
dinary simplicity, at once to be a preacher and an 
example. With what command of himself does he 
lay before us, in the language and temper of his 
profession, a fault which, by the least liberty and 
warmth of expression, would be the most lively wit 
and satire ! But his heart was better disposed, and 
the good man chastised the great wit in such a man- 
ner, that he was able to speak as follows : 

** —Amongst too many other instances of the 
gveat corruption and degeneracy of the age wheicin 
we live, the great and general want of sincerity iu 
conversation is none of the least. The world is 
grown so full of dissimulation and compliment, that 
men’s words are hardly any signification of their 
thoughts; and if any man measure his words by his 
heart, and speak us he thinks, and do not express 
more kindness to every man than men usually have 
for any man, he can hardly escape the censure of 
want of breeding. The old English plainness and 
sincerity — that generous integrity of nature, and ; 
honesty of disposition, which always argues true ' 
greatness of mind and is usually accompanied with i 
undaunted courage and resolution, is in a great mea- ! 
sure lost amongst u.s. There hath been a long en- 
deavour to transform us into foreign manners and 
fashions, and to bring us to a Korvile imitation of 
none of the best of our neighbours, in some of the 
worst of their qualities. The dialect of conversa- 
tion is now-a-ilays so swelled with vanity and com- 
pliment, and so surfeited (as I may say) of expics- 
sions of kindne.ss and respect, that if a man that 
lived an age or two ago should return into tho world 
again, he would really want a dictionary to help him 
to understand his own language, and to know the 
true intrin.sic value of the phrase in fashion — and 
would hardly at first believe at what a low rate the 
highest strains and expressions of kinduess ima- 
ginable do commonly pa.s8 in current payment ; and 
when he should come to understand it, it would be 
a great while beioro he could bring himself with a 
good eoui^Jehance and a good c«)nscience to converse 
with men upon equal terms, and in their ow n way. 

** And in truth it is hard to say, whether it should 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear 
what solemn expressions of respect and kiudm^sa 
will pass betw eeii men, almost upon no occasion ; 
how great honour |^d esteem they will declare for 
one whom perhaps they never saw before, and hovr 
entirely they arc all on the sudden devoted to his 
service and intcro.st, for no reason ; how infinitely 
and eternally obliged to him, for no benefit ; and 
how extremely they will he concerned for him, yea, 
and afflicted too, for no cause. I know it is said, iu 
justification of this hollow kind of conversation, that 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but 
the matter is well enough, so long as we understand 
one another; et verba valent ut nummif “wt)rd.s are 
like money ;” and when the erfrrent value of them 
is generally understood, no man is cheated by them. 
This i.s something, if such words were any thing ; 
but being brought into the account, they are mere 
ciphers, llow'cver it is .still a just matter of com- 
plaint, that sincerity and plainness are out of fashion, 
and that our language is running into a lie ; that 
men have almo.st quite perverted the use of speech, 
and made words to signify nothing; that the greatest 
art of the conversation of mankind is little else 
ut driving a trade of dissimulation ; insomuch that 
it would make a man heartily sick and weary of the 
world, to see the little security that is in use and 
practicf among men.” 
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When the vice is placed in this contemptuous 
light, he argues unanswerably against it, in words 
and thoughts so natural, that any man who reads 
them would imagine he himself could have been the 
; author of them. 

“ If the shew of any thing be good for any thing, 
I am sure sincerity is better ; for why does any man 
dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, but 
j because he thinks it good to have such a quality as 
I he protends to ? For to counterfeit and dissemble, 
is to put on the appearance of some real excellency. 
Now the best way iu the world to seem to be any 
thing, is really to be what he would seem to be. Be- 
sides, that it is many times as troublesome to make 
good the pretence of a good quality, as to have it; 
and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
discovered to want it ; and then all his ])ains and la- 
bour to seem to have it, are lost.” 

In another part of the same discourse he goes on 
to show, that all artifice must naturally tend to the 
disappointment of him that practises it. 

“ Whatsoever convenience may be thought to he 
in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; but 
the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it 
brings a man under an everlasting jealousy and siis- 
pituon, so that he is not believed when he speaks 
truth, nor trusted when perhaps lie means honestly. 
When a man has once forfeited the reputation of his 
integrity, he is set fast, and nothing will then serve 
his turn, neither truth nor falsehood.” — U, 

* 

Ko. 104.] FlUDAY, JUNR 2f), 1711. 

" "" ■ Qualis equos Threissa faligat 
Ilarpalyce — — ViKu. i. 316. 

With such array Harpalyce bestrode 
Her Thracian courser. — Dkyuk.s. 

It would be a noble improvement, or rather a re- 
covery of what we call good-breeding, if nothing 
were to pass amongst us for agreeable which was the 
least transgression against that rule of life called 
decorum, or a regard to decency. This would com- 
mand the respect of mankind, because it carries in 
it deference to their good opinion, as humility lodged 
in a worthy mind is always attended with a certain 
homage which no haughty soul, with all the arts 
imaginable, will ever be able to purchase. 

Tully says, virtue and deceBcy are so nearly re- 
lated, that it is difficult to separate them from each 
other but in our imagination. As the beauty of the 
body always accompanies the health of it, so cer- 
tainly is decency concomitant to virtue. As beauty 
ol body, with an agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, 
and that pleasure consists in that we observe all the 
parts with a certain elegance are proportioned to 
each other; so does decency of behaviour which ap- 
pears in our lives obtain the approbation of all with 
whfjm wo converse, from the order, consistency, and 
jnuderatiou of our words and actions. This ffows 
from the reverence we bear towards every good man 
and to the world in general; for to be negligent of 
"'hat any one thinks of you, does not only show you 
arrogant, but abandoned. In all these considerations 
we are to distinguish how one virtue differs from 
another. As it is the part of justice never to do 
violence, it is of modesty never to commit offence. 

® particular lies the whole force of what is 
fa led decency; to this purpose that excPllont mo- 
'1 1 st above-mentioned talks of decency; but this 
ptality is more easily comprehended by an ordinary 
^apacity, than expressed with all his eloquence, 
j *1* decency of lieoaviour is generally transgressed 


among all orders of men ; nay, the very women, 
though themselves created as it were for ornament, are | 
often very much mistaken in this ornamental part j 
of life. It would, methinks, be a short rule for be- ; 
haviour, if every young lady in her dress, words, and 
actions, were only to recommend herself as a sister, 
daughter, or wife, and make herself the more es- 
teemed in one of those characters. The care of 
themstdves with regard to the families in which 
women arc born, is the best motive for their being 
courted to come into the alliance of other houses, i 
Nothing can promote this end more than a strict 
preservation of decency. I should be glad if a cer- 
tain ejpicstrian order of ladies, some of whom one 
meets in an evening at every outlet of the town, 
would take this subject into their serious considera 
tion. In order thereunto the following lettei may 
not be wholly unworthy their perusal. 

“ Mi{. Spectatok, 

“ Going latc'ly to take the air in one of the most 
beautiful evenings this season has produced ; as 1 
was admiring the serenity of the sky, the lively co- 
lours of the fields, and the variety ol the landscape 
every way around me, my eyes were suddenly called 
off from these inanimate objects by a little party of 
horsemen I saw passing the road. The greater part 
of them e.scapcd my particular observation, by rea- 
son that my whole attention was fixed on a very fair 
youth who rode in the midst of them, and seemed to 
have been dressed by some descriptic'n iu a romance 
His features, complexion, and habit, had a remark- 
able effemiua<*y, and a certain languishing vanity ap 
pcared in his air. llis hair, well curled and pow 
tiered, hung to a conshlerable length on his shoul 
ders, and was w antonly tied, as if by the hands of his 
mistress, in a scarlet riband, which played like a 
streamer behind him ; he had a «it and wai-^tcoat 
of blue camlet trimmed and embroidered with silver; 
a cravat of the fine.st lace ; and wore, iu a smart 
cock, a little beaver hat edged with silver, and made 
more sprightly by a feather. His horse, too, which 
was a pacer, was adorned after the same airy man- 
ner, and seemed to share in the vanity of the rider. 
As I was pitying the luxury of this young person, 
who appeared to me to have been educated only as 
an object of sight, I perceived on my nearer ap- 
proach, and as I turned my eyes downward, a part 
of the equipage I had not seen before, which was a 
petticoat of the same with the coat and waistcoat. 
After this discovery, I looked agaiii on the face of 
the fair Amazon w'ho had thus deceived me, and 
thought those features which had before offended me 
by their softness, were now strengthened into as im- 
proper a boldtUss ; and though her eyes, nose, and 
mouth seemed to be formed with perfect symmetry, 

I am not certain whether she, who in appearance 
was a very handsome youth, may not be iu reality a 
very indifferent woman. 

“There is an objection which naturally presents 
itself against those occasional perplexities and mix- 
tures of dress, which is, that they seem to break in 
upon that propriety and distinction of ajipearance in 
wliich the beauty of different characters is preserved ; 
and if they should be more frequent than they are at 
present, would look like turning our public assem- 
blies into a general masquerade. The model of this 
Amazonian hunting-habit for ladies was, as I take 
it, first imported from France, and well enough ex- 
presses the gaiety of a people who are taught to do 
anything, so it be with an assurance; but I cannot 
help thinking it sits awkwardly yet on our English 
modcHty. The petticoat is a kind of encumbrance 
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upon it; and if the Amazons should think fit to ^o 
on in this plunder of our sex's ornaments, they ought 
to add to their spoils, and complete their triumph 
over us, by wearing the breeches. 

** If it be natural to contract insensibly the man- 
ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleased 
with assuming our dresses will do us more honour 
than we deserve, but they will do it at their own ex- 
pense. Why should the lovely Camilla deceive us 
in more shapes than her own, and atfect to be repre- 
sented in her picture with a guu and a spaniel; 
while her elder brother, the heir of a worthy family, 
is drawn in silks like his sister ? The dress and air 
of a man are not well to be divided ; and those who 
<voii/dnotbe content with the latter, ought never to 
think of assuming the former. There is so large a 
portion of natural agreoalleness among the fair sex 
of our island, that thc^ seem betrayed into these 
romantic habits without having the same occasion 
for them with their inventors ; all that needs to be 
desired of them is, that they would be themselves — 
that is, what nature designed therau And to see their 
mistake when they depart from this, let them look 
at a man who aft'ects the softnes and effeminacy of 
a woman, to learn how tneir sex must appear to us 
when approaching to the resemblance of a man. 

T. '• 1 am, .air, your most humble servant.’* 

No. 106.] SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1711. 

Id arbltror 

Adprime In vita esse utile, ni quid mimis. 

'I rr. Andr. act. I, Sc. 1. 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too much ad- 
tteted to any eno thing. 

Too much of any thing, is good for noUiing. — ^Eno. Prov. 

My friend Will Honeycomb values himself very 
much upon what he calls the knowledge of mankind, 
which has cost him many disasters in his youth ; for 
Will reckons every misfortune that be has met with 
among the women, and every rencounter among the 
men, as parts of his education ; and fancies he should 
never have been the man he is, had he not broke 
windows, knocked down constables, disturbed honest 
people with his midnight 8erenadc.s, and beat up a 
lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow. 
The engaging in adventures of this nature Will calls 
tPie studying of mankind ; and terms this knowledge 
of the town the knowledge of the world. Will inge- 
nuously confesses that for half his life his head 
ached every morning with rciiding of men over- 
night; and at present comforts himself under certain 
pains which he endures from time to^me, that with- 
out them he could not have been acquainted with 
the gallantries of the age. This Will looks upon as 
the learning of a gentleman, and regards all other 
kinds of science as the accomplishments of one whom 
be calls a scholar, a bookish man, or a philosopher. 

For these reasons Will shines in mixed company, 
where he has tlie discretion not to go out of his 
depth, and has often a certain W’ay of making his 
real ignorance appear a seeming one. Our club 
however has frequently caught him tripping, at 
which times they never spare him. Fur as Will 
often insults us with his knowledge of the town, we 
sometimes take our revenge upon him by our kuow’- 
ledge of books. 

He was last week producing two or three letters 
which he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. The 
raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man of the town : but, very unluckily, several 
-if the wonls were wrong spelt. Will laughed this; 


off at first as well as he could ; but finding himse/f 
pushed on all sides, and especially by the Templar, ho 
told us with a little passion, that he never liked pe- 
dantry in spelling, and that he spelt like a gentle- 
man, and not like a scholar: upon this Will had 
recourse to his old topic of shewing the narrow-spi- 
{ ritedness, the pride, and ignorance of pedants; 
which he carried so far, that upon my retiring to my 
lodgings, I could not forbear throwing together such 
reflections as occurred to me upon that subject. 

I A man who has been brought up among books, 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indil- 
. fereiit companion, and what wc call a pedant. But, 

' methinks, wc should enlarge the title, and give it to 
! every one that docs not know how to think out of 
^ his profession and particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a more man of the 
: town ? Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and an account of a few fashion- 
' able distempers that have befallen him, and you 
strike him dumb. How many a pretty gentleman's 
I knowledge lies all within the verge of the court 1 
I He will tell you the names of the principal favorites 
repeat the shrewd sayings of a man of quality 
whisper an intrigue th.it is not yet blown upon h) 

I common fame ; or, if the sphere of his observations 
i is a little larger than ordinary, will perhaps enter 
into all the incidents, turns, and revolutions, in a 
game of ombre. When he has gone thus far, he 
has shewn you the whole circle of his accompli^- 
ments ; his parts are drained, and he is disaWd 
from any farther conversation. What are these but 
rank pedants ? and yet these arc the men who value 
themselves most on their exemption from the pe- 
dantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant, who al- 
ways talks in a camp — and is storming towns, making 
bxi'gments, and fighting battles, from one end of the 
I year to the other. Every thing he speak.H smells of 
gunpowder ; if you take Way his artillery from him, 
he ha.s not a word to say f<»r himself. I might like- 
wise mention the law poil.int, that is perpetually 
putting case.s, repeating the transactions of West- 
I minster-hall, wrangling with you upon the most in- 
! different circumstances of life, and not to be con- 
' viiiced of the distance of a place, or of the most 
trivial point in conversation, but by dint of argu- 
ment. The state pedant is wrajjped up in news, and 
lost in politics. If you mention either of the kings 
of .Spain or Poland, he talks very uotably ; hut if 
you go out of the Gazette, ♦ you droj) him. In short, 
a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scliolar, a 
mere any thing, is an insipid pedantic character, 
and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the species of pedants which I have men- 
tioned, the book pedant is much the most supportable ; 
he has at least an exercised understanding, a head 
which is full, though confused— so that a man who 
converses with him may often receive from him 
hints of things that are worth knowing, and what he 
may possibly turn to his own advantage, though 
they are of little use to the owner. The worst kind 
of pedants among learned men, arc such as are na- 
turally endued with a very small share of common 
sense, and have read a great number of books with- 
out taste or disiinction. 

The trqth of it is, learning, like travelling, and 
all other methods of improvement, as it liuislves 

* A newspaiier, so called from gnzelte, the name of a 
of current money, which was the suletl price at which wj i 
orifhnally sold. 
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good sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand 
times more insufferable, by supplying variety of mat- 
ter to his impertinence, and giving him an oppor- 
tunity of abounding in absurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much more 
than men of solid and useful learning. To read the 
titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
script, you would take him for the glory of the com- 
monwealth of letters, and the wonder of his age ! 
when perhaps upon examination you find that ho 
has only rectified a Greek particle, or laid out a 
whole sentence in proper commas. • 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of their 
praises, that they may keep one another in counte- 
nance ; and it is no wonder if a great deal of know- 
ledge which is not capable of making a man wise, has 
a natural tendency to make him vain and arrogant. 

L. I 


No. lOG.l MONDAY, JULY 2, 1711. 

■ — Hinc tibl copia 

Manabil ad plenum, benl^no 

Runs bonorum opulenta cornu. — Hor. I OU- xvii. 14. 

Here plenty's liberal horn shall pour 
Of frutta for thee a copious Hhow'r, 

Rich lionours of tho quiet plain. 

Having often received an invitation from my 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley, to pass away a month 
with him in the country, I last week accompanied 
him thither, and am settled with him fur some time 
at his country-house, where I intend to form several 
of my ensuing speculatipus. Sir Roger, who is 
very well acouaiuted with my humour, lets mo rise 
and go to bed when I please, dine at his own table 
or in my chamber as I think fit, sit still and say 
nothing without bidding me be merry. When the 
gentlemen of the country come to see him, he only 
shews me at a distance. As 1 have been walking in i 
his fields I have observed them stealing a sight of 
me over a hedge, and htVe heard the knight de- 
siring them not to let me see them, for that 1 hated 
to he stared at. 

I am tho more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he seldom 
changes his servants; and as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care for leaving him; 
by this means h>6 domestics are all in years, and 
grown old with their master. You would take his 
valoUde-chambre for his brother, his butler is gray- 
hoaded, his groom is one of the gravest men that I 
have ever seen, and his coachman has the looks of 
a privy-counsellor. You sec the goodness of the 
master even in his old house-dog, and in a gray pud 
that is kept in the stable with great care and ten- 
derness, out of regard to his past services, though 
hs has been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of plea- 
sure, the joy that appeared in the countenances of 
mese ancient domesties upon my friend’s arrival at 
his country seat. Some of them could not refrain 
from tears at the sight of their old master ; every 
one of them pressed forward to do something for 
hjm, and seemed discouraged if they were not em- 
ployed. At the same time the good old kiiight, with 
mixture of the father and the master of the family, 
tempered the inquiries after- bis own affairs with se- 
Jeral kind questions relating to themselVes. This 
umanity and good-nature engages every body to 
when he is pleasant upon .any of them, 
ms family are in good humour, and none so much 
® person whom ho diverts himself with • on the 
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contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of 
old age, it is easy for a stander-by to observe a se- 
cret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well . as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonder- 
fully desirous of pleasing me, because they have 
often heard their master talk of me as his particular 
friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and iias lived at 
his house in tho nature of a chaplain above thirty 
yelirs. This gentleman is a person of good sense 
and some learning, of a very regular life and oblig- 
ing conversation ; he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
I knows that he is very much in the old knight’s es- 
teem, so that he lives in the family rather as a rela- 
tion than a dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of a humorist; and that his virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are as it were tinged by a cer- 
tain extravagance, which makes them particularly 
his, and distinguishes them from those of other men. 
This cost of mind, as it is generally very innocent in 
itself, so it renders his conversation highly agree- 
able, and more delightful than the same degree of 
sense and virtue would appear in their common and 
ordinary colours. As I was walking with him last 
night, he asked me how I liked the good man whom 
I have just now mentioned ? and without staying 
for my answer, told me that he was afraid of being 
insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table ; for 
which reason he desired a particular friend of his at 
the university to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a 
clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a 
man that understood a little of backgammon. My 
friend,” says Sir Roger, “ found me out this gentleman, j 
who, besides the endowments required of him, is, 
they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not 
shew it. I have given him the patronage of the 
parish; and because 1 know his value, have settled 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives 
me, he shall find that he was higher in my esteem 
than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with 
me thirty years ; and though he does not knowA 
have taken notice of it, has never in all that tiiW 
rasked any thing of me for himself, though he is every 
day solicitiug me for something in behalf of one or 
other of my tenants his parishioners. There has 
not been a lawsuit in the parish since he has lived 
among thorn ;4if any dispute arises, they apply them- 
selves to him for the decision ; if they do not ac- 
quiesce in his judgment, which I think never hap- 
pened above once or twice at most, they appeal to 
me. At his first 'settling with me, I made him a 
present of all the good sermons which have been 
printed in English, and only begged of him that 
every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested them into 
such a series, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued system of practical divinity.” 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the gen- 
tleman we were talking of came up to us ; and upon 
the knight’s asking him who preached to-morrow 
(for it was Saturday night,) told us, the bishop of 
St. Asaph* in the morning, and Dr. South in the 
afternoon. He then shewed us his list of preachers 


• Dr. William Fleetwood. 
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for the whole year, where I saw with a jfieat deal of 
pleasure Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Saundersoii, 
Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with several living authors 
who have published discourses of practical divinity 
I no sooner saw this venerable man in 'the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend’s insisting 
upon the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear 
voice ; for I was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of bis figure and delivery, as well as with the dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed 
any time more to my satisfaction. A sermon re- 
peuted after this manner, is like the composition of 
a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

1 could heartily wish that more of our county 
clergy would follow this example ; and instead of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavour after a handsome elocu- 
tion, and all those other talents that are proper to 
enforce what has been penned by great masters. 
This would not only be more easy to themselves, 
but more edifying to tlie people.— L. 


No. 107.] TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1711. 

itCsopo in(;entoiii statuam jiosuore Atlici, 

Servunuiue eoUocaruni leteniu in hasi. 

Patere honorU scireiit ut cunctls viam. 

Pu^.DR. Epilog. 1. 2. 

The Athenians erected a large statue to A!sop. ainl plated 
him, though a slave, on a lasting pedestal : to show, Uiat tlie 
way to honour lies open Indiirerenlly to all. 

The reception, manner of attendance, undisturbed 
freedom and quiet, which I meet with here in the 
country, has confirmed me in the opinion I always 
had, that the general corruption of manners in serv- 
ants is owing to the conduct of masters. The as- 
pett of every one in the family carries so much satis- 
faction, that it ajipcars he knows the happy lot which 
has befallen him in being a member of it There 
is one particular which I have seldom seen but at 
Sir Roger’s ; it is usual in all other places, that serv- 
ants, fly fn>m the parts of the house through which 
their master is passing; on the contrary, here they 
indiistnously place themselves in his way; and it is 
on both sides, as it were, understood as a visit, when 
the servants appear without calling. This proceeds 
from the humane and equal temper of the man of 

« l house, who also perfectly well knows how t«» 
Joy a great estate with ’such economy as ever to 
be much bi forehand. This makes bis own mind 
untroubled, and cousoqucntly unapt to vent peevish 
expressions, or give passionate or inconsistent order.- 
to those about him. 'i hus respei t and love go to- 
gether; and a certain cheerfulness in performance 
of their duty is the particular distinction of the lower 
part of this family. When a servant is called be- 
fore hts master, he does not come with an expecta- 
tion to hear himself rated lor some trivial fault, 
threatened to be stripped, or used with any other 
unbecoming language, which mean masters often 
give to worthy servants ; but it is often to know, 
what road he took that he came so readily back ac- 
cording to order ; whether he pas-sed by such a 
ground ; if the old man who rents it is in good health ; 
or whether ho gave Sir Roger’s love to him, or 
the like. 

A man who preserves a respect founded on his be- 
nevolence to hie dependants, lives rather like a 
prince than a master in his family : bis orders are 
received as favours rather than duties ; and the dis- 
tinction of approaching him is part of the reward 
for executing what is commanded by him. 


There is another circumstance in wlii< h my friend 
excels in his management, which i.‘< the manner of 
rewarding his servants. He has ever been of (qi’iiion, 
that giving his cast clothes to be worn by valets has 
a very ill effect upon little minds, and creates a silly 
sense of equality betw’cen the parties, in persons 
affected only with outward things. I have heard him 
often pleasant on this occasion, and describe a young 
gentleman abu.-ing his man in that coat, which a 
month or two before was the most pleasing distinction 
he was conscious of in himself. He would turn bis 
discourse still mflre pleasantly upon the bounties of 
the ladies in this kind; and I have heard him say 
he knew a fine woman, who distributed rewards and 
punishments in giving becoming or unbecoming 
dresses to her maids. 

But my good friend is above the.se little instances 
of good-will, in bestowing only trifles on his serv- 
ants: a good servant to him is sure of having it in 
his choice very soon of being no servant at all. As 
I before observed, he is so good a hpsband, and 
knows so thoroughly that the skill of the purse is the 
cardinal virtue of this life ; I say he knows so well 
that irugality is the su})})ort of generosity, that he 
can often spare a large fine when a tenement falls, j 
and give that settlement to a good servant who has 
a mind to go into the world, or make a stranger pay 
the tine to that servant for his more comfortable 
maintenance, if he stays in his service. 

A man of honour and generosity considers it 
W’ould be miserable to himself to have no will but 
that of another, though it were of the best person 
breatbin|^ and, for that reason, goes on as fast as he 
is able to nut his servants into independent liveli- 
hoods. The greatest part of Sir Roger’s estate if 
tenanted by persons who have served himself or his 
ancestors. It was to me extremely pleasant to ob- 
serve the vi.sitants from several parts to welcome his 
arrival into the country : and all the diflerence that 
1 could take notice of between the late servants who 
came to see him, and those who stayed in the family 
was, that these latter were looked upon as finer gen- 
tlemen and better courtiers. 

This manumission and pUcing them in a way o. 
livelihood, I look upon a« only what is due to a good 
servant ; whi< h encouragement will make his suc- 
cessor be as diligent, as humble, and as ready as he 
was. There is .something wonderful in the nanow- 
ncss of those minds which can be pleased, and be 
^barren of bounty to those who please them. 

One might, on this occasion, recount the sense 
that great persons in all ages have had of the merit 
of their dependants, and the heroic services which 
men have done their masters in the extremity of 
their fortunes, and shown to their undone patrons 
that fortune was all the difference between them; 
but as I design this my speculation only as a gentle 
admonition to thankless nia-ters, I shall not go out 
of the occurrences of common life, biit assert it as a 
general observation, that I never saw, but in Sir 
Roger’s family and one or two more, good servants 
treated as they ought to be. Sir Rngi't’s kindness 
extends to their children’s children; and this very 
muriiiiig he sent his coachman’s grandson to pren^ 
tice. I shall conclude this paper with an account of 
a picture in his gallery, where there are many which 
will deserve my future observation. 

At the viry upper end of thir handsome structure 
I saw the portraiture of two yo .ng men standing in 
a river, the one naked, the other in a Uvpry. Ikj? 
person supported seemed half dead, hut still so much 
alive as to show in his face exquisite joy aud lov« 
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towards the other. I thought the fuiuting figure ‘re- I 
scnibled my fricud Sir Roger ; and looking at the ! 
butler who stood by me, for an account of it, he in- 1 
formed me that the person in the livery was a serv- 
ant of Sir Roger’s, who stood on the shore while 
his master was swimming, and observing him taken 
with some sudden illness and sink under water, 
jumpe<l in and saved him. He told me Sir Roger 
took ofi' the dress he was in as soon as he came 
home, and by a great bounty at that time, followed 
by his favour ever since, had made him master of 
that pretty seat which we saw at a distance as we 
came to this house. I remembered, indeed. Sir 
Roger said, there lived a very worthy gentieman, to 
whom he was highly obliged, without mentioning any 
thing farther. Upon my looking a little dissatisfied 
at some j)art of the picture, my attendant informed 
me that It was against Sir Roger’s will, and at the 
earnest request of the gentleman himself, that he 
was drawn in the habit in which he had saved his 
master. R. 


No. 1U8.1 WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1711. 

Gratis aiihelans, multa agendo nihil ^gens. — P h.v.ur Fab. v. 2. 
Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothing. 

As I was yesterday morning walking with Sir 
Roger before his house, a country fellow brought him 
a huge fish, which, he told hiiii, Mr. William Wim- j 
blc* had caught that very morning; and that he j 
presented it with his service to him, and intended to 
come and dine with him. At the same t|||e he de- 
livered a letter, which iny friend read to me as soon 
as the messenger left him. 

“ SiH ROGEd, 

“ I desire you to accept of a jack, which is the host 
I have caught this season. I intend to come and 
stay with y(m a week, an<^ see how the perch bite in 
the Rlack river. I observed with some concern, the 
last ♦.iine I s.aw you upon the bowling-green, that 
your whip wanted a lash to it ; I will bring half a 
djtzen wilh me that I twisted last week, which I hope 
will serve you all the time you arc in the country. 

I have not been out of the saddle for six days last 
past, having been at Eton with Sir John’s eldest son. 
Hu takes to his learning hugely. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Will Wimble.'* 

This extraordinary letter, and message that ac- 
companied it, made me very curious to know the 
character and quality of the gentleman who sent 
them ; which I found to he as follow; — Will Wimble 
is younger brother to a baronet, and descended of 
the ancient family of the W^iinbles. He is now be- 
tween forty and fifty ; but being bred to no busi- 
ness and born to no estate, he generally lives with 
his elder brother as superintendent of his game. He 
kunts a pack of dogs better than any man in the 
country, and is very famous for finding out a hare. 
He is extremely well versed in all the little handi- 
crafts of an idle man. He makes a May-fly to a 
nairacle; and furnishes the whole country with angle- 
fnds. As he is a good-natured officious fellow, and 
very much esteemed upon account of his family, he 
a welcome guest at every house, and keeps up a 
good correspondence among all the genilomeii about 
He carries a tulip root in his pocket from oue 
to another, or exchanges a puppy between a couple 

i genUeman, whoso name was Mr. Thomas 
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of friends that live perhup.<< in the opposite sides of 
the country. Will is a particular favourite of all 
the young heirs, v\ horn he frequently obliges wilh a 
uet that Tic has weaved, or a settiug-dug that he has 
made himself. He now and then presents a pair of 
garters of hih own knitting to fheir mothers and sis- 
ters; and raises a great deal of mirth among them, 
by inquiring as often as he meets them “ how they 
wear!" Ihese gentleinai»-like manufactures and 
obliging little humours, make Will the darling of 
the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
when he saw him make up to us with two or thi» e 
hatte twig.s in his hand that he had cut in .^ir 
Roger’s woods, as he came through them in his way 
to the house. I was very much pleased to observe 
on one side the hearty and sincere welcome vvith 
which Sir Roger received him, and on the other, the 
secret joy which his guest discovered at the sight of 
the g(*od obi knight. Alter the first salutes were 
over. Will desired Sir Roger to Icntl him one of his 
servants to carry a set of shutilc-cocks he had with 
him in a little box, to a lady that lived about a mile 
ofl', to whom it seems he had promised such a present 
for above this half-year. Sir Roger’s batic was no 
sooner turned, but honest Will began to tell me of a 
large cock pheasant that he had sprung in one of 
1 the neighbouring woods, with two or three other ad- 
I ventures of the same nature*. Odd and uncommon 
charuciers are the game that 1 look for and mostde- . 
light in ; for which reason 1 was as nmch pleased 
with the novelty of the person that talked to me, as 
he could be for his life with the springing of a phea- 
sant, and tlicrefore listened to him with more than 
ordinary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rang to din- 
ner, where the gentleman I have been speaking of 
had the pleasure of seeing the huge jack he hud 
caught served up for the lirst dish in a most sump- 
tuous manner. Upon our sitting down to it he gave 
us a l<*ng account how he had hooked it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the 
bank — with several other particulars that lasted all 
(he lii'st course. A dish of wild fowl that came af- 
teiward furnished conversation for the rest of the 
dinner, which concluded wilh a lute invention of 
Will’s for improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinneMjl 
wa.s secretly touched with compassion towards too 
honest gentleman that had dined with us ; and could 
not but consider with a great deal of concern, how 
so good a heart and such busy bauds were wholly 
employed in trifles ; that so much humanity should 
be so little beneficial to others, and so uiiich indus- 
try 80 little advantageous to himself. The same tem- 
per of mind and application to aflfairs, might have 
recommended him to the public esteem, and have 
raised bis fortune in another station of life. What 
good to his country or himself flight not a trader or 
a merchant have done with such useful though ordi- 
nary qualifications! 

Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger bro- ] 
ther of a great family, who had rather see their chil- 
dren starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade 
or profession that is beneath their quality. This 
humour tills several parts of Europe with pride and 
beggary. It is the happiness of a trading nation 
like ours, that the younger sons, though incapable 
of any liberal art or profession, may be placed in 
such a way of life, as may perhaps enable them to 
vie with the best of their family. Accordingly we j 
find several citizens that were launched into the 
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world with narrow fortunes, risiu)^ by an honest in- 
dustry to greater estates than those of their elder bro- 
thers. It is not improbable out Will was formerly 
tried at divinity, law, or physic ; and that„ finding 
his genius did not lie that way, his parents gave him 
up at length to his own inventions. But certainly, 
however improper he might have been for studies 
of a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for 
the occupations of trade and commerce. As 1 
think this is a point which cannot bn too much incul- 
cated, I shall desire my reader to compare what 1 
have here w'ritten with what I have said in my 
twenty-first speculation. — L. 


No. 109.] THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1711. 

Abnormis sapiens Hoa. 2 S;it iL 3. 

Of plain good sens'**, unlutor'd in llio scliooLi 

I WAS this morning walking in the gallery, when 
I5ir Roger entered at the enu opposite to me, and 
advancing towards me, said ho was glad to meet 
me among his relations the De Coverleya, and hoped 
1 liked the conversation of so much good company, 
who were as silent as myself. 1 knew he alluded to 
the pictuFes, and as he is a gentleman who does not 
a btUe value himself upon his ancient descent, I 
expected he would give me some account of them. 
V/e were now arrived at the upper end of the gallery, 
when the knight faced towaras one of the pictures, 

' and, as we stood before it, he entered into the mat- 
ter after bis blunt way of saying tilings as they oc- 
cur to his imagination, without regular introduction, 
or care to preserve the appearance oC chain of thought. 

“ It is,** said he, ** worth while to consider the 
force of dress ; and how the persons of oue age dif- 
fer from those of another, merely by that only. One 
may observe also, that the general fashion of one age 
has been followed by one particular set of people in 
another, and by them preserved from one genera- 
tion to another. Thus the vast jetting coat and 
small bonnet, which was the habit in Henry the Se- 
venth’s time, is kept on in theyeomeu of the guard; 
not witflout a good and politic view, because they 
look a foot taller, and a foot and a half broader — be - 
sides that the cap leaves the face expanded, and 
consequently more terrible and fitter to stand at the 
entrance of palaces. 

J* This predecessor o^ ours, you see, is dressed 
after this manner, and bis cheeks would be no lar- 
ger than mine were he in a hat as 1 am. He was 
the last man that won a prize in the Tilt yard (which 
is now a common street before Whitehall). You 
see the broken lance that lies there by his right foot. 
He shivered that lance of his adversary all to pieces ; 
and bearing himself, look you. Sir, iu this manner, 
at the same time he came within the target of the 
gentleman who rode against him, and taking him 
with incredible force before him on the pummel of 
uis saddle, he in that manner rid the tournament over, 
with an air that shewed he did it rather to perform 
the rules of the lists, than to expose his enemy : how- 
ever, it appeared he knew bow to make use of a vic- 
tory, and with a gentle trot he marched up to a gal- 
lery where their mistress sat (for they wore rivals), 
and let him down with laudabl<’ courtesy and par- 
donable insolence. I do not know but it might be 
exactly where the coffee-house* is now. 

“ You arc to know this my ancestor was not only 
of a mibtary genius, but fit also for the arts of peace, 
for he played on the bass-viol as well as any gentle- 

* Hit Tilt-yard coffee-botUM, still in beiiu; 


man al court ; you sco where his viol hangs by bis 
basket-hilt sword. The action at the Tilt-yard, you 
may be sure, won the fair lady, who was a maid of 
honour and the greatest beauty of her time ; her*? 
she stands, the next picture. You see, Sir, my great 
great great grandmother has on the new-fashioned 
petticoat, except that the modern is gathered at the 
waist ; my grandmother appears as if she stood in 
a large drum, whereas the ladies now walk as if they 
were in a go-cart. Fur all this lady was bred at 
court, she became an excellent country-wife ; she 
brought ten children, and when I show you the li- 
brary, you shall see in her own hand (allowing for 
the difference of the language) the best receipt now 
iu England both for a hasty-pudding and a white-pot. 

“ If you please to fall back a little, because )t is 
necessary to look at the three next pictures at one 
view ; these are three sisters. She on the right hand 
who is so very beautiful, died a maid; the next to 
her, still handsomer, had the same fate, against her 
will ; this homely thing in the middle had both their 
portions added to her own, and was stolen by a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, a man of stratagem and resolu- 
tion ; for he poisoned three mastifl's to come at her, 
and knocked down two deer-stealers in carrying her 
off. Misfortunes happen in all families. The tlmft 
of this romp, and so much money, was no great mat- 
ter to our estate. But the next heir that possessed 
it was this soft gentleman whom you see there. Ob- 
serve the small buttons, the little boots, the laces, 
the clashes about his clothes, and above all the pos- 
ture he is drawn in (whi<*h to bo sure was his own 
choosing^ you see he sits with oue hand on a desk, 
writing, and looking as it were another way, like 
an easy writer, or a sonnetteer. He was one of 
those that had too much wit to know how to live iu 
the world ; he was a man of no justice, but great 
good manners ; he ruined every body that had any 
ibiug to do with him, but never said a rude thing iu 
his life ; the most indolent person iu the world, he 
would sign a deed that passed away half his estate 
with his gloves on, but would not put on his hat be- 
fore a lady if it were to save his country. He is 
said to be the first that made love by squeezing the 
band. He left the estate with ten thousand pounds 
debt upon it ; but, however, by all hands I have been 
informed, that he was every way the finest gentle- 
man in the world. That debt lay heavy on on our 
house for one generation, but it was retrieved by a 
gift from that honest man you see there, a citizen of 
our name, but nothing at all akin to us. I know 
Sir Andrew Freeport has said behind my back, that 
this man w'as descended from one of the ten children 
of the maid of honour 1 showed you above ; but it 
was never made out. Wo winked at the thing in- 
deed, because money was wanting at that time.” 

Here I saw my frictid a little embarrassed, and 
turned my face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the gallery 
in the following manner : “ This man (pointing to 
him I looked at) 1 take to be the honour of our 
house, Sir Humphry de Coverley ; he was in his 
deafings as punctual as a tradesman, and as gene- 
rous as a gentleman. He would have thought hitn* 
self as much undone by breaking his word, as if |t 
were to be followed by bankruptcy. He served his 
country as knight of the shire to his dying day. He 
found It no easy matter to maintain an integrity in 
his words and actions, even in things that regard«»d 
the offices which were incumbent upon him, in the 
care of his own affairs and relations of life, and i 
therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) to 
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ffO into employments of state, where he must be ex-, 
poied to the snares of ambition. Innocence of life, 
and great ability, were the distinguishing parts of 
his character; the latter, he had often observed, 
had led to the destruction of the former, and he 
used frequently to lament that great and good had 
not the same signification. He was an excellent 
husbandman, but had resolved not to exceed such a 
degree of wealth ; all above it he bestowed in secret 
bounties many years after the sum he aimed at for 
his own use was attained. Yet he did nut slacken 
his industry, but to a decent old age spent the life 
and fortune which were superfluous to himstdf, in the 
service of his friends and neighbours.** 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir Roger 
ended the discourse of this gentleman, by telling 
me, as we followed the servant, that this his ances- 
tor was a brave man, and narrowly escaped being 
killed in the civil wars; “ for,’* said he, “ he was 
sent out of the Add with a private message, the day 
before the battle of Worcester.” The whim of nar- 
rowly escaping by having been within a day of dan- 
ger, with other matters above-mentioned, mixed 
with good sense, left me at a loss whether I was more 
delighted with my friend’s wisdom or simplicity. 

U. 


No. 110.] FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1711. 

Horror ubique animos, sitnul ipsa silentia torrent. 

ViBO j/En. it 755. 

All things aro full of horror and affright, 

And dreadful ev‘u the silence of the night — D ryden. 

At a little distance from Sir Roger’s housed among 
the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of 
aged elms ; which are shot up so very high, that 
wheu one passes under them, the rooks and crows 
that rest upon tlie tops of them seem to be cawing 
in another region. I am very much delighted with 
this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind of na- 
tural prayer to that Being who supplies the wants 
of his own creation, and who, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the psalms * f<^«deth the young ravens that ; 
call upon him I like this ‘retirement the better, 
because of an ill report it lies under of bciim haunted ; 
tor which reason (as I have been told in the family) 
no living creature ever walks in it besides the chap- 
lain. My good friend the butler desired me with a 
very grave face not to venture myself in it after 
sun-set, for that one of the footmen had been almost 
frightened out of his wits by a spirit that appeared 
to him in the shape of a black horse without a head ; 
to which he added, that about a mouth ago one of 
the maids, coming home late that way with a pail 
of milk upon her head, heard such a rustling among 
the bushes that she let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in this place last week be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten, and could not but 
fancy it one of the most proper scenes in the world 
for a ghost to appear in. The ruins of the abbey 
are scattered up and down on every side, and half 
covered with ivy and elder bushes, the harbours of 
several solitary birds which seldom make their ap- 
pearance till the dusk of the evening. The place 
'''as formerly a churchyard, and has still several 
marks in it of graves and burying places. There is 
»ueh an echo among the old ruins and vaults that, if 
you ^ louder than ordinary, you 

near the sound repeated. At the same time the walk 
.elms, with the croaking of the ravens which ftrom 


• Pfciil. cxlvU. 9 


I time to time are heard from the tops of them, looks 
exceedingly solemn and venerable. These objects 
naturally raise seriousness and attention ; and when 
night heightens the awfulness of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horrors upon every 
thing in it, I do not at all wonder that weak minds 
All it with spectres and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the Association of 
Ideas, has very curious remarks to shew how, by the 
prejudice of education, one idea often introduces ' 
into the mind a whole set that bear no resemblance 
to one another in the nature of things. Among 
several instances of this kind, he produces •the 
following : “ The ideas of goblins^ and sprites 

have really no more to do with darkness than light : 
yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these often on 
the mind of a child, and raise them there together, 
possibly ho shall never he able to separate them 
again so long as he lives ; but darkness shall ever 
after bring with it those frightful ideas, and they 
shall be ao joined, that he can no more bear the one 
than the other.” 

As I was walking in this solitude, where the dusk 
of the evening conspired with so many other occa- 
sions of terror, I observed a cow grazing not far | 
from me, which an imagination that was apt to star- 
tle might easily have construed into a black horse j 
1 without a head : and I dare say the poor footman j 
i lost his wits upon some such trivial occasion. j 

' My friend Sir Roger has often told me with a | 
great deal of mirth that, at his Grst coming to his 
estate, he found three parts of his house altogether 
useless ; that the best room in it had the reputation 
of being haunted, and by that means was locked 
up ; that noises had been heard in his long gallery, 
so that he could not get a servant to enter U after 
eight o’clock at night; that the door of one of his 
chambers was nailed up, because there went a story 
in the family that a butler had formerly hanged him- 
self in it ; and that his mother, who lived to a great 
age, had shut up half the rooms in the house, in 
which either hex husband, a son, or a daughter, had 
died. The knight seeing his habitation reduced to 
so small a compass, and hixusclf in a manner snut 
out of his own house, upon the death of his mother 
ordered all the apartments to be flung open, and 
exorcised by his chaplain, who lay in every room 
one after another, and l>y that means dissipated the 
fears which had so long reigned in the family. 

I should not thus have been particular upon these 
ridiculous horrors, did I not And them so very much 
prevail in all parts of the country. At the same 
time I think a person who is thus terriAed with the 
imagination of ghosts and spectres much more rea- 
sonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all 
historians, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, 
and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the ap- 
pearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Could 
not I give myself up to this general testimony of 
mankind, I should to the relations of particular per- 
sons who are now living, and whom I cannot distrust 
in other matters of fact. I might here add, that 
not only the historians, to whom we may join the 
oets, but likewise tlio philosophers of antiquity, 
avc favoured this opinion. Lucretius himself, though 
by the course of his philosophy he was obliged to 
maintain that the soul did not exist separate from 
the body, makes no doubt of the reality of appa- 
ritions, and that men have often appeared after tneir 
death. This I think very remarkable : he was so j 
ressed with the matter of fact, which he could not 
avc the conAdence to deny ^at he was forced to 
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account for it by one of the most absurd unphiloso- 
phical notions that was ever startoci. He tells us, 
that the surfaces of all bodies are perpetually flying 
off from their respective bodies, one after another ; 
and that these surfaces, or thin cases that included 
each other whilst they were joined in the body, like 
the coats of an onion, are sometimes seen entire 
when they are separated from it ; by wliich means 
we often behold the shapes and shadows of persons 
who are either dead or absent.* 

1 shall dismiss this paper with a story out of Jo- 
sephus, f not so much for the sake of the story itself 
as for the moral reflections W’ith which the author 
concludes it, and which I shall here set down in his 
own words Glaphyra, the daughter of King 
Archelaus, after the death of her two first husbands 
(being married to a third, who was brother to her 
first husband, and so passionately in love with her, 
that he turned off his former wife to make room for 
this marriage,) had a very odd kind of a dream. 
She fam ied that she saw her first husband coming 
towards her, and that she embraced him with great 
tenderness ; when in the midst of the pleasure which 
she expressed at the sight of him, he reproached 
her after the following manner : * Glaphyra,' says 
he, ‘ thou hast made good the old saying, that women 
are not to be trusted. Was not 1 the husband of 
thy virginity ? IJave not 1 children by thee? How 
couldst thou forget our loves so far as to enter into 
a second marriage, and after that into a third, nay, 
to take for thy husband a man who has so shame- 
lessly crept into the bed of his brother ? However, 
for the sake of our passed loves, I shall free thee j 
from thy present reproach, and make the mine for i 
eve*’.' Glaphyra told this dream to several women 
of her acquaintance, and died soon atler." 1 thought 
this story might not be impertinent in this place, 
wherein I speak of those things. Besides that the 
example deserves to be taken notice of, ns it con- 
tains a most certain proof of the immortality of the 
soul, and of Divine Providence. If any man thinks 
these facts incredible, let him enjoy his own opinion 
to himself, but let him not endeavour to disturb the 
belief of others, who by instances of this nature arc 
excited to the study of virtue. — L. 

' No. 111.1 SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1711. 

Inter silvoi acaUeirl querere verum. 

Hoa. 8 Ep. IL 45. 

To search for truth in academic groves. 

The course of ray last speculation led me insens- 
ibly into a subject upon which I always meditate 
with great delight; I mean the immortality of the 
soul. 1 was yesterday walking alone in one of my 
friend's woods, and lost myself in it very agreeably, 
as I was running over in niy mind the several argu- 
ments that established this great point, which is the 
basis of morality, and the source of all the pleasing 
hopes and secret joys that can arise in the heart of 
a reasonable creature. I considered those several 
proofs, drawn ; 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, and par- 
ticularly its immateriality, which, though not abso- 
lutely necessary to the eternity of its duration, has, 

I think, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments, as 
particularly from its love of existence, its horror of 
aunihilatutu, and its hopes of immortality, with that 
secret satisfaction which it finds in the practice of 

*■ Lucre t iv. 34, bM. 

t Antinult. Jud. Ub. xvH cap. 15. sect. 4, 5. 


virtue, and that uneasiuesa which follows in it upon 
the commission of vice 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, are 
all concerned in this great point. 

But among these#nd other excellent arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, there is one drawn 
from the perpetual progress ol the soul to its perfec- 
tion, without a possibility of ever arriving at it; 
wlii< h i$ a hint that I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others who have wiitten on 
this subject, though it scelns to me to carry a great 
weight with it. How can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the soul, which is capable of such iin- 
riiense perfections, and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing 
almost as soon as it is cieated ? Are such abilities 
made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at the point 
of perfection that he can never pass: in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable of; and, 
were he to live ten thousand more, would be the 
same thing he is at present. Were a human soul^ 
tlius at a stand in her accoinplishiuents ; were her 
faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away in- 
sensibly, and drop at once into a slate of annihila- 
tion. But can we believe a thinking being, that is 
in a perpetual progress of improvements, and travel- 
ling oil from perfection to perfection, after having 
just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, auil 
made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and pow’er, must perish at her first setting 
out, and in the beginning of her inquiries’* 

A man, considered in his present state, seems only 
sent into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
vides himself with a successor, and immediately 
quits his post to make room for him. 

Ila'res 

Ilwrvdcin alteriuii, vclul uniiasupervenit undnm. 

• Hou. 2 Kp. ii. 175. 

Heir crowd* heir, as in a rolling flood 

Wave urge* wave, Cukkch. 

He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
down toothers. This is not surprising to consider 
in animals, which are formed for our use, and cun 
finish their business in a short life. The silkworm, 
alter having spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. 
But a man can never have taken in his full measure 
of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passion. , 
establish his soul in virtue, and come up to the per- 
fection of his nature, before he is hurried off the 
stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make such 
glorious creatures for so mean a purpose ? Can I'® 
delight in the production of suen abortive intelli- 
gences, such short-lived reasonable beings ? Would 
he give us talents that arc not to be exerted? capa- 
cities that are never to be gratified ? How can we 
find that wisdom, which shines through all his works 
in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear in such quick succes- 
sions, are only to receive their first rudiments of ex- 
istence here, and afterward to be transplanted into 
a more friendly climate, where they may spread au 
flourish to all eternity ! . , 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing ami 
triumphant consideration in religion than this ol tm' 
perpetual progress which the soul makes t awards t c 
perfection of iu nature, without ever air, ring ® I 
period in it. To look upon the soul as goi“g o® ; 
from strength to strength, lo consider that sh® | 
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khino for ever with new accessions of glor)% and 
brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; car> 
rics in it sometliiug wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, 
it must be a prospect pleasing tPGod himself, to see 
his creation for over beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees of re- 
semblance. 

Methiuks this singli consideration of the progress 
of a iinitc spirit to perfection, will be suflicieiit to 
extinguish all envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in superior. That cherubim, which now ap- 
pears as a God to a human soul, knows very well 
that the period will come about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now 
is : nay, when she shall look down upon that degree 
of perfection, as much as she now falls short of it. 
It is true, the higher nature still advances, and by 
that means preserves his distance and superiority in 
the scale of being; but he knows that how high 
soever the station is of which he stands possessed at 
present, ihe inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we 
look into our own souls, whore there arc such hidden 
8U)r(‘8 of virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted 
sources of perfection ? Wo know not yet what we 
shall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man 
to conceive the glory that will be always in reserve 
for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
like one of tbosc mathematical lines that may draw 
nearer to another for all eternity without a possi- 
bility of touching it;* and can there be a thought, 
so transporting, as to consider ourselves in these per- 
petual uj>proaches to him, who is not only the stand- 
ard of perfection but of happiness ! — L. 


No. 112,1 MONDAY, JULY 9, 1711. 

First, in obetilcMifo to thy country’s rites, 

Worship Ui' imiiiorial gods. — P ytuao. 

I AM always very well pleased with a country 
Sunday, and tliink, if keeping holy the seventh day 
were only a humuii institution, it would be the best 
method that could have been thought of for polishing 
and civilizing of mankind. It is certain, the country 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of savages 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent re- 
turns of a stated time, in which the whole village 
meet together with their best fa<*e8, and in their 
cleanliest habits, to converse with one another upon 
different subjects, hear their duties explained to 
them, and join together in adoration of the Supreme 
Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the whole 
Week, not only us it refreshes in their minds the no- 
tions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon 
^l‘P<^aring in their most agreeable forms, and exert- 
^11 such qualities us are apt to give them a figure 
m tlie eye of the village. A country fellow distiu- 
piKshes himself as much in the churchyard, as a ci. 
|zen does upon the ’Change, the whole pari-sh-poli • 
being generally discusaed in that place either 
wter Bcrmon or before the bell rings, 
ha Bir Roger, being a good churchman, 

inside of his church with several 
haii^i **** choosing. He has likewise given a 
j)u|j)it.cloth, and railed in the coimnunion- 1 

'i”®* “i**® geometricians call the aayrap- 1 

of ihe'allusiou to them here is. per* 

ihs most hcHuUrul liiat has ever been n*ad« 


table at his own expense. lie has often told me, 
that at his coming to his estate he found his parish- 
ioners very irregular ; and that in order to make 
them kneel and join in the responses, he gave every 
one of them a hassock and a common-prayer book : 
and at the. same time employed an itinerant singing- 
master, who goes about the country for that pur- 
pose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes of the 
Psalms ; upon which they now very much value 
themselves, and indeed outdo most of the country 
churches that 1 have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congrega- 
tion, he keeps them in very good order, and will 
sufler nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if b\ 
chance he has been surpiised into a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and 
looks about him, and if he sees any body else nod- 
ding, either wakes them himself or sends his servants 
to them. Several other of the old knight’s particu- 
larities break out upon these occasions. Sometimes 
he will be lengthening out a verse in the singing 
Psalms half a minute after the rest of the congr ega- 
tion have done with it; sometimes, when he is 
pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
nounces amen three or four times to the same 
prayer; and sometimes stands up when every body 
else is upon their knees, to count the congregation, 
or see if any of his tenants arc missil^. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my 
old friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to 
one John Matthews to mind what he was about, and 
not disturb the congregation. This John Matthews 
it seems is remarkable for being au idle fellow, and 
at that time was kicking his heels for his diversion. 
This authority of the knight, though exerted in that 
odd manner which accompanies him in all the cir- 
cumstances of life, has a very good effect upon the 
parish, w'ho arc not polite enough to sec any thing 
ridiculous in his behaviour ; besides that the general 
good sense and w’orthiness of his character make his 
friends observe these little singularities as foils that 
rather set off than blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody pre- 
sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. 
The knight walks down from his seat in the chancel 
between a double row of his tenants, that stand bow- 
ing to him on each side; and every now and then 
inquires how such a one’s wife, or mother, or son, or 
father do, whom he does not see at church ; which is 
understood as a secret reprimand to the person that 
is absent. 

The chaplain has often told mo that, upon a cate- 
chising day, when Sir Roger has been pleased with 
tt boy that answers well, lie has ordered a Hiblc to 
be given to hina next day for his encouragement ; 
and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon 
to his mother. Sir Roger hag likewise added live 
pounds a year to the clerk’s place; and that he may 
encourage the young fellows to make tliemselveh 
perfect in the church service, has promised upon the 
death of the present incumbent, who is very old, to 
bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and 
his chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing 
good, is the more remarkable, because the very next 
village is famous for the ililferences and contouUous 
that arise between the parson and the .squire, who 
live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is al- 
ways preaching at the squire; and the squire, to be 
revenged on the parson, never comes to church. 
The squire has made all his tenants atheists and 
titbe-stcalcrs ; while tlie parson instructs them every 
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SaaHay in tlie dignity of his order, and insinuates to 
them, in ahnost every sermon, that he is a better 
iuaii than his patron. In short, matters are come to 
I such an extremity, that the squire has not said his 
, prayers either iu public or private this half year ; 
and the parson threatens him, if he does not mend 
his manners, to pray for him in the face of the whole 
I congregation. 

' Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 
' country, are very fatal to the ordinary people, who 
i are so usea to be dazzled with riches, that they pay 
I as much deference to the understanding of a man of 
I an estate, as of a man of learning ; and are very 
hardly brought to regard any truth, how imporiaut 
soever it may be, that is preached to them, when 
they know tliere are several men of five hundred a 
year who do not believe it. L. 


No. 113.] TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1711. 

llerent infixi pectore vultus. — V iro. itn. iv. 4 . 

Her looks were deep iinpriuted iu his heart. 

In my first description of the company in which I 
pass most of my time, it may be remembered, that 1 
mentioned a great affliction which my friend Sir 
Roger had with in his youth ; which was no 
less than a diJI^poiutmciit in love. It happened 
this evening, that we fell into a very pleasing walk 
at a distance from bis house. As soon as we came 
into it, ‘‘ It is,** quoth the good old man, looking 
round him with a smile, ‘‘.very hard, that any part 
I of my laud should be settled upon one who has used 
' me so ill as the perverse widow did; and yet I am 
sure I could not sec a sprig of any bough of this 
whole walk of trees, but 1 should reflect upon her 
and her severity. She has certainly the finest hand 
of any woman iu the world. You are to know, this 
was the place wherein I used to muse upon her; and 
by that custom I can never come into it but the 
same tender sentiments revive in iny mind, as if I 
bad actually walked with that beautiful creature 
under these shades. I have been fool enough to Carve 
her name on the bark of several of these trees ; so 
unhappy is the condition of men in love, to attempt 
the removing of their passion by the methods which 
serve only to imprint it deeper. She has certainly 
the finest band of any woman in the world.*' 

' Here followeci a profound silence ; and I was not 
displeased to observe my friend falling so naturally 
into a discourse which I had ever before taken no- 
tice he industriously avoided. After a very long 
pause, be entered upon an account of this great cir- 
cumstance in his life, with an air which i thought 
raised my idea of him above what I had ever bad 
before ; and gave me the picture of that cheerful 
mind of his, before it received «ihat stroke which has 
ever since affected his words and actions. But he 
went on as follows • 

** I came to my estate in my twenty -second year, 
and resolved to follow the steps of the most worthy 
of my ancestors who have inhabited this spot of earth 
before me, in all the methods of hospitality and good 
neighbourhood, for the sake of my fume; and in 
country sports and recreations, for the sake of my 
health. Id my twenty-third year 1 was obliged to 
serve as sheriff of the county ; and in my servants, 
offleers, and whole equipage, indulged the pleasure 
of a young mau (who did not think ill of his own 
Mrson) in taking that public occasion of showing tny 
^ure and beha' iour to advantage. You may easily 
Isnagine to yourself what appearance 1 made, who 


am pretty tall, rode well, and was very well dressed, 
at tne head of a whole country, with music oefore 
me, a feather in my hat, aud my horse well oiiteU. ! 
I can assure you I was not a little pleased wiili the 
kind looks and gl^ces 1 had from all the naiconios 
and windows as iWude to the hall where the assizes 
were held. But, when I came there, a beautiful 
creature in a widow's habit sat iu court to hear the 
event of a cause concerning her dower. This com- ; 
munding creature (who was Dorn for the destruction | 
of all who beheld herl put on such a resignation in ; 
her countenance, and bore the whispers of ull around 
the court with such a pretty uneasiness, 1 warrant 
you, and then recovered hersell from one eye to auu. | 
ther, until she was perfectly confused by meeting j 
something so wistful in all she encountered, that at ; 
last, with a murrain to her, she cast her bewitching 
eye upon mo. I no sooner met it but I bowed like I 
a great surprised booby; and knowing her cause to 
be the first which Came on, I cried, like a cuptivuted : 
calf us 1 was, ‘ Make way for the defendant’s wit- 
nesses.* This sudden partiality made all the county 
immediately see the sheriff also was become a slave 
to the fine widow. During the time her cause was 
upon trial, she behaved hersell, I warrant you, with 
such a deep attention to her business, took opportu- 
nities to have little billets handed to her counsel, 
then would be iu such a pretty confusion, occasioned, 
you must know, by acting before so much company, 
that not only 1 but the whole court was prejuditid 
iu her favour ; aud all that the next heir to her hus- 
band had to urge was thought so g^dundicss and fri- 
volous, that when it came to her counsel to reply, 
there was not half so much said as everyone besides 
in the court thought ho could have urged to her ari- 
variiage. You must understand, Sir, this perverse 
Woman is one of those unaccountable creatures that 
secretly rejoice iu the admiration of men, but in- 
dulge themselves in no farther consequenc«?s. Hence 
it is that she has ever had a train of admirers, and 
she removes from her slaves in town to those in tlic 
country, according to the seasons of the year. She 
is a reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures of 
friendship. She is always uccompanieu by a con- 
fidant, who is witness to her daily protestations 
against our sex, and consequently a bar to her first 
steps towards love, upon tne strength of her own 
maxims and declarations. 

“ However, I must need say, this accomplished 
mistress of mine has distinguished me above the rest, 
aud has been known to declare Sir Roger deCoverley 
was tlie tamest and most humane of ail the brutes in 
the country. I was told she said so by one who 
thought he rallied me; but upon the strength of this 
slender encouragement of being thought less detest- 
able, I made new- liveries, new-paired my coach- 
horses, sent them all to town to be bitted, and taught 
to throw their legs well, aud move all together, be- 
fore I pretended to cross the country, and wait upon 
her. As soon as I thought my retinue suitable to the 
character of my fortune and youth, 1 sec out from 
hence to make my addresses. The particular sKiil 
of this lady has ever been to infiame your wishes, 
and yet command respect. To make her mistress o 
this art, she has a greater share' of knowledge, wit, 
and good sense than is usual even among men o 
merit. Then she is beautiful beyond the race o 
Women. If you will not let her go on with a t-ertaio 
artifice with her eyq|, and the skill of beauty, she wi 
arm herself w ith her real charms, and strike yo 
with admiration instead of desire. It is certaiu t 
if you were to behold the whole woman, there u t 
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dignity iu her aspect, that composure in her motion, 
that comp^ency in her manner, that if her form 
mahe^ you hope, her merit mahcs you fear. But then 
again, she iaauch a desperate scholar, that no country 
gentleman can approach her v^hout being a jest 
As I was going to tell you, when I came to her house 
J (vas admitted to her presence with great civility ; 
Ht the same time, she placed herself to be drst seen 
by mo in such an attitude, as I think you call the 
posture of a picture, that she discovered new charms, 
(ind I at last came tixwards hor with su( h an awe us 
made me speechless. This she no sooner observed 
but she made her advantage of it, and began a dis> 
course to me conceruiug love and honour, as they 
both are followed by pretenders and the real votaries 
to them. When she discussed these points in a dis- 
course which, I verily believe, was as leained as the 
best philosopher in Europe could possibly make, she 
asked me whether she was so happy as to fall iu with 
my sentiments on these important particulars. Her 
couUdaiit sat by her, and upon my being in the last 
confusion and silence, this malicious aid of^hcr’s 
turning to her, says, * I am very glad to observe Sir 
Koger pauses upon this subject, and seems resolved 
to deliver all his sentiments upon the matter when 
I he pleases to speak.* They both ,kept tiieir cobnte- 
I nances, and after I had sat half an hour meditating 
I how to behave before such profound casuists, I rose 
! up and took my leave. Chance has since that time 
j thrown me very often in her way, and she us often 
, has directed a discourse to me which I could pot un- 
derstand. This barbarity bus kept me ever at a dis- 
I lance from the most beautiful object ray eyes ever 
j beheld. It is thus also she deals with all mankind, 
and you must make love to her as you would con«|Uer 
the sphinx, by posing her. But were she like other 
women, and that there were any talking to her, how 
eoustaut must the pleasure of that man be, who could 
Converse with such a creature. But, after all, you 
may be sure her heart is fixed on some one or other : 
and yet 1 have been credibly informed— but who 
cun believe half that is said ? — after she had done 
speaking to me, she put her hand to her bosom, and 
adjusted her tucker* then she cast her eyes a little 
down, upon my beholding her too earnestly. They 
, say she sings excellently : her voice in her ordinary 
I speech has something in it inexpressibly sweet. You 
I nuLst know I dined with her at a public table the day 
alter J first saw her, and she helped me to some 
tansy in the eye of §11 the gentlemen in the country. 
S»ho has certainly the finest hand of any woman in 
file world. I can assure you, Sir, were you to be- 
hold her, you would he in the same condition ; fur 
a^ her speech is music, her form is angelic. But I 
hnd I irregular while I am talking of her ; hut 
imleed it would be stupidity to be unconcerned at 
perfection. Oh, the excellent creature ! she is 
inimitable to .all women, as. she is inaccessible to 
*11 men.” 


\ frieud begin to rave, and inseusibl 

^ him towards the house, that we might be joine 
y *ome other company ; and am convinced that th 
wh’^iT ®^’ret cause of all that inconsistonc 
some part of my friend’s discourse 
much command of himself as nc 
ilaTi • i ^ .“*®^tion her, yet according to that c 
Encri* u knows not how to reader mt 

Patmr ’ u loquitur, I shall epd thi 

toiiou ? whol^ epigram, which repfesents witi 
uumQur my friend's conation:--* 

i »«»««. nihu «it. nU N»vi» Rofo, 

1 swuiet, at Oet, si taott» banc loquitur • 


13i 

Coenat. propinat, poscit, negat, annuit, uiia e&t 
Naevia: si non sit Naevia, mutus eril 
Scriberct htfsterua, putri cum luce saluten., 

Nasvia lux, iuquit, Nsevia numen, avc. — Epig. i, 69 

Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk. 

Still he can nothing but of Nyevui talk ; 

Lei hill) eat, drink, ask queslioas, or dispuie, 

Still he must speak of Nvevia. or be mule. 

He writ to his father, ending with this line — 

1 am, my lovely Navia. ever dime. 


No. M4 1 WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1711. 

— — Pauiiertatis pudor et fuga. — Iloa. I Ep. xviii. 24 

-————The dre.id of nothing more 

Than to be thought necessitous und poor. — P ooi.y 

Economy in our affaire has the same effect upon 
our fortunes which good-breediug has upon our 
convorsalion. There is a pretending behaviour in 
both cases, which instead of making men esteemed, 
renders them both miserable and contemptible. We 
had yesterday, at Sir Roger’s, a set of country gen- 
tlemen who dined with him : and after dinner the 
glass was taken, by those who pleased, pretty plen- 
tifully. Among others I observed a person of a 
tolerable good aspect, who seemed to be more greedy 
of liquor than any of the compailb, and yet me- 
tliought ho di< not taste it with delight. As he 
grew warm, he was suspicious of every thing that 
was said, and us he advanced towards being luddicd, 
his humour grow worse. At the same time his bit- 
terness seemed to be rather an inward dissatisfaction 
in his own mind, than any dislike he bad taken to 
the company. Upon bearing his name, I knew him 
to be a gentleman of a considerable fortune in this 
cotinty, but greatly in debt What gives the un- 
happy man this pecvishncs.s of spirit is, that bis 
estate is dipped, and is eating out with usury ; and 
yet he has not the heart to sell any part of it. His 
proud stomach, at the cost of restless nights, con- 
stant inquioiudes, danger of affronts, and a thousand 
nameless iuconvenieucics, preserves this canker in 
his fortune, rather than it shall be said he is a man 
of fewer hundreds a year than he has been com- 
monly reputed. Thus he endures the torment of 
poverty, to avoid the name of being less rich. If 
you go to his house, you see great plenty ; but served 
in a manner that shows it is all unnatural, and 
that the master’s mind is not at home. There is a 
certain waste and carelessness in the air of oveiy 
thing, and tlio whole appears but a covered indi- 
gence, a magnificent poverty. That neatness and 
cheerfulness which attend the table of him who lives 
within compass, is wanting, and exchanged for a li- 
bertine way of service in all about him. 

This gentleman’s conduct, though a very common 
way of management, is as ridiculous as that officer's 
would be, who ha<i but few men under his command, 
and should take the charge of an extent of country 
rather than of a small pass. To pay for, personate, 
and keep in a man’s hanas, a greater estate than he 
really has, is of all others the most unpardonable 
vanity, and must in the end reduce the man who is 
guilty of it to dishonour. Yet if we look round us 
in any county of Great Britain, we shall see many 
in this iatal err(»r; if that may be called by so salt 
a name, which proceeds from a false shame of ap- 
pearing what they really are, when the contrary bc- 
naviour would in a short time advance them to the 
condition which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a year ; which 
is moitgagod for six thousand pounds ; but it ij im | 

. K It 
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possible to eoDvince him, that if he sold as much as putting on unnecessary armour against improbable 
would pay off that debt, he would save four shillings olows of fortune, is a mechanic being which has not 
in Uie pound,* which he gives for the vanity of being good sense for its direction, but is carried on by a 
the reputed master of it. Yet if Ijaertes did this, sort of acquired instinct towards things below our 
he would perhaps be easier in his own fortune ; hut then consideration, and unworthy our esteem. It is pos- 
Irus, a fellow of yesterday, who has but twelve hun- sible that the tranquillity 1 now enjoy at Sir Roger’s 
dred a year, would be his equal. Rather than this may have created m me this way of thinking, which 
should be, Laertes goes on to bring well-born beg. is so abstracted from the common relish of tho world ; 
gars into the world, and every twelvemonth charges , but as I am now in a pleasing arbour surrounded 
his estate with at least one year’s rent more by the . with a beautiful landscape, I find no inclination so 
birth of a child. strong as to continue in these mansions so remote 

LaerUvs and Ims are neighbours, whose way of | from tlie ostentatious scenes of life; and am at this 
living are an abomination to each other. Irus is ! present writing philosopher enough to conclude with 
moved by the fear of poverty, and Laertes by the Mr. Cowley, 

.hame of it. Though the motive of actioii i. of so ,f „„uitlon did my fancy cheat 

near affinity in both, au^raay be resolved into this, With any wish so mean at to be groat* 

“ that to each of them poverty is the greatest of all Continue, HeaVn, stUl from mo to remove 

evils,” yet are their manners widely different. Shame ^ humblo blessings of that life 1 love, 

of poverty makes Laertes launch into unnecessary ^ 

equipage, vain expense, and lavish entertainments. 

Fear of poverty makes Irus allow himself only plain No. 115.] THURSDAY JULY 12 1711 
necessaries, appear without a servant, sell his own » t . 

■corn, attend his labourers, and be himself a labourer. — — Ut sit mens sana In corpore^sana^^ ^ 

•Shame of poverty makes Laertes go every day a n ^ i j. j,..*^** 

, \ ^ IP p ^ ^ 7 Pray for a sound mind in a sound body, 

step nearer to it; and fear of poverty stirs up Irus ' ^ 

to make every day some farther progress from it. Bodily labour is of two kinds, — either that which 


Fear of poverty makes Irus allow himself only plain No. 315.] THURSDAY JULY 12 1711 
necessaries, appear without a servant, sell his own » t . 

■corn, attend his labourers, and be himself a labourer. — — Ut sit mens sana In corpore^sana^^ ^ 

•Shame of poverty makes Laertes go every day a n ^ i j. j,..*^** 

, \ ^ IP p . Pray for a sound mind in a sound body, 

step nearer to it; and fear of poverty stirs up Irus ' ^ 

to make every day some farther progress from it. Bodily labour is of two kinds, — either that which 
These diffeient motives produce the excesses which a man submits to for his livelihood, or that which 
men are guilty of in the negligence of and provision he undergoes for his pleasure. The latter of them 
/or themselves. Usury, stock-jobbing, extortion, | generally changes the name of labour for that of 
and oppression, have their seed in the dread of want ; i exercise, but differs only from ordinary labour as it 
and vanity, riot, and prodigality, from the shame of . rises from another motive. 

it ; but both these excesses are infinitely below the ' A country life abounds in both these kinds of 
pur.suit of a reasonable creature. Alter we have ! labour — and for that reason gives a man a greater 
taken care to command so much as is necessary for ' stock of health, and consequently a more perfect 
maintaining ourselves in the order of men suitable enjoyment of hiraseif, than any other way of life. I 
to our character, the care of superfluities is a vice (tonsider the body as a system of tubes and glands, 
no less extravagant than the neglect of necessaries or, to use a more rustic phrase, a bundle of pipes 
would have been before. j and strainers, fitted to one another after so wonder* 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, ! ful a manner as to make a proper engine for the 
when she is followed by reason and good sense. It soul to work with. This description docs not only 
is from this refleition that I always read Mr. Cow- comprchcndlbebowcls.bones, tendons; veins, nerves, 
ley with the greatest pleasure. 11 is magnanimity , and arteries, but every muscle and every ligature, 
is as much above that of other considerable men, as which is a composition of fibres, that are so miiny 
his understanding ; and it is a true distinguishing imperceptible lubes or pipes interwoven on all sides 
spirit in the elegaut author who published his works, with invisible glands or strainers, 
to dwell so much upon the temper of his mind and j This general idea of a human body, without con 
the moderation of his desires. Ry this means he sidcring it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us sec 
has rendered his friend as amiable as famous. That how absolutely necessary labour is for the right pre- 
state of life which bears the face of poverty with Mr, servation .of it. There must bo frequent motions 
Cowley’s great vulgar, t is admirably described ; and and agitations, to mix, digest, and sepaiate the 
it is no small satislaction to those of the same turn juices contained in it, as well as to clear and clcau'^e 
of desire, that he produces the authority of the wisest that infinitude of pipes and strainers of which it is 
men of the best age of the world, to strengtheu his composed, and to give their solid parts a more firm 


opinion of the ordinary pursuits of ni 


and lasting tone. Labour or exercise ferments the 


It would methinks be no ill maxim of life, if, ac- humours, casts them into their proper channels, 
■cording to that ancestor of Sir Roger whom I lately throws off redundancies, and helps nature in those se* 
mentioned, every man would point to himself what cret distributions, without which the body cannot stil>- 
sum he would resolve not to exceed. He might by sist in its vigour, nor the soul act with cheerfulness. 


sum ne would resolve not to exceed, nc mignt by sist ii 
tfts means cheat himself iuto a tranquillity ou this I i 
side of that expectation, or convert what he should upon 


I might here mention tho effects which this hus 
on au the faculties of tho mind, by keeping fh« 


got above it to nobler uses than his own pleasures understanding clear, the imagination untmublcA j 
or necessities. This temper of mind would exempt and refining those spirits which are necessary for the , 
a man from an ignorant envy of restless men above proper exertion of our intellectual faculties, ; 

him, and a more inexcusable contempt of happy the present laws of union between soul and body, 
men below him. This would be sailing by sumo is to a neglect in this particular that we must asen ' 

Compass, living with some design ; but to be eter- the spleen, which is so frequent in men of studious j 
nally bewildered in prospects of future gain, and and sedentary tempers, as well as the vapnuis, u 

which those of the other sex are so often subject. 

• Vl» the land tax. Had not exercise been absa’utcly necessary u 

t Ocnce. 1 „ profane. I hale ye ril. well-being nature would not have 10 ^“ 

noth thn urn at vuiniir and tiie small j body SO proper for it, by giving such an atu'* 

« Puriiphr. vjI IIoracs. 3 Od. L , the limbs, and such a pUancy to every part as , 
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cetsarily produce those comjpressioas, extcnsious, 
contorliotts, dilations, and all other kinds of motions 
that are oeceHary for the preservation of such a 
system of tubes aud glands as has been before men- 
tioned. And that we might not want inducements 
to engage us in such an exercise of the body as is 
proper for its welfare, it is so ordered that nothing 
valuable can be procured without it. Not to men- 
tion riches and honour, even food and raiment are 
not to be come at without the toil of the hands and 
sweat of the brows. Providence furnishes materials, 
but expects that we should work them up oursclve^. 
The earth must be laboured before it gives its in- 
crease; and when it is forced into its several pro- 
ducts, how many hands must they pass through 
before they are fit for use 1 Manufactures, trade, 
aud agriculture, naturally employ more than nine- 
teen parts of the species in twenty; and as for those 
who are not obliged to labour, by the condition in 
which they are born, they are more miserable than 
the rest of mankind, unless they indulge themselves 
iu that voluntary labour which goes by the name 
of exercise. 


My triend Sir Roger has been an indefatigable 
man in business of this kind, and has hung several 
parta of his house with the trophies of Ins foruK'r 
labours. Tho walls of his great hall are covered 
with the horns of several kinds of deer that ho has 
killed in tho chase, which ho thinks tho most va- 
luable furniture of his house, as they afford him fre- 
fiueut topics of discourse, and sliew that he has not 
been idle. At the lower end of the hall is a large 
otter’s skin stullod with hay, which his mother or- 
dered to be hung up in that manner, and the knight 
looks upon it with great satisfaction, because it 
seems he was but nine years old when his dog killed 
him. A little-room adjoining to the ball is a kind 
of arsenal filled with guns of several sizes and in- 
ventions, with which the knight has made great 
havoc in the woods, and destroyed many thousands 
ot pheasants, partridges, and woodcocks. His stable- 
do^^rs are patched with noses that belonged to foxes 
cf the knight’s own hunting down. Sir Rogei 
shewed me one of them that for distinction sake Ivua 
a brass noil struck through it, which cost him about 
fifteen l)onrs riding, carried him through half a dozen 
counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and lost 
above half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as 
tine of the greatest exploits of his life. The per- 
verse widow, whom 1 have given some account of, 
W!\8 the death of several foxes ; for Sir Roger has 
fold me, that in the course of his amours he patched 
the western door of his stable. Whenever the widow 
was cruel, the foxes wore sure to nay for it. In pro- 
portion as his passion for the widow abated and old 
‘‘gc came on, he left off fox-hunting; but a hare is 
uot vet safe that sits within tou miles of Ids house, 
here is no kind of exercise which I would so 
commend to my readers of both sexes as this ol 
h • there is none which so much conduces to 

a!! r accommodated to the body, 

ho<T which I have given of it, 
if praises; and 

effei t. reader would see the mechanical 

a, book ill • length, he may find them in 

title of w j under the 
'rheu I Oymnastica* For my own part, 

^ ®xerei8G for want of these opportunities, 

fiwmb bell^^’^f ^ morning upon a 

^ inat 18 placed in a cornier of my room, 
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and it pleases me the more because it does every 
thing that I require of it in the must profound silence. 
My landlady and her daughters are so well ac- 
quainted with my hours of exercise, that they never 
come into my room to disturb me whilst 1 am ringing. 

When I was some years younger than I am at pre- 
sent I used to employ myself in a more laborious 
diversion, which I learned from a Latin treatise of 
exercises that is written with great erudition :• it it 
there called the fighting with a man’s own shadow, 
and consists in the brandishing of two short sticks 
graspet^in each hand, and loaden whh plugs of lead 
at either end. This opens the chest, exercises tho 
limbs, and gives a man all tho pleasure of boxing, 
without tho blows. I could wish that several learned 
men would lay out that time which they employ in 
controversies and disputes about nothing, in this 
method of fighting with their own shadows. It 
might conduce very much to evaporate the spleen, 
which makes them uneasy to the public os well as to 
themselves. 

To conclude, as I am a compound of soul and body, 
I consider myself as obliged to a double scheme of 
duties; and think 1 have not fulfilled the business of 
the day when I do not thus employ the one in labour 
and exercise, as well as the other in study aud con- 
templation. 


No. 116.] FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1711. 

Vocat ingenti claraoro Cithieron, 

Taygelique cane*. — Vmo. Georg, iii. 43. 

The echoing bills and chiding hounds invite. 

Those who have searched into human nature ob 
.serve that nothing so much shows the nobleness of 
the soul, as that its felicity consists in action. Every 
man has such an active principle in him, (but ho 
will find out something to employ himself upon, m 
whatever place or state of life he is posted. 1 have 
heard of a gentleman who was under close confine- 
ment in the Bastile seven years, during which time 
he amused himself in scattering a few small pins 
.about his chamber, gathering them up again, uiul 
placing them in different figures on the arm of a 
great chair. He often told his friends afterward, 
that unless he had found out this piece of exercise, iio 
verily believed he should have lo.st his senses. 

After what has been said, I need not inform my 
readers tlj.at Sir Roger, with whose character I hopo 
they are at present pretty well acquainted, has in his 
youth gone through the whole course of those rural 
diversions which the country abounds in; and which 
seem to be extrem^y well suited to that laborious 
industry a man may observe here in a far greater 
degree than in towns aud cities. I have before 
hinted at some of my friend’s exploits : he has iu his 
youthful days taken forty coveys of partridges in a 
season; and tired many a salmon with a line^u- 
sistiug of but a single hair. The constant thWks 
and good wishes of the neighbourhood always at- 
tended him on account of his remarkable enmity to- 
wards foxes; having destroyed more of those vermin 
in one year, than it was thought tho whole country 
could have produced. Indeed the knight does not 
scruple to own among his most intimate friends, 
that in order to establish his reputation this way, he 
I has sectetly sent for great numbers of them out of 
j other counties, which he used to tarn loose about tho 


♦ This is Hieronymus MercurlalU's celebrated book, Artis 
GymaasticsB apud Autiquos, &c. Libri sex. Vei'eU 1569. 4U> 
See Ub iv cap 5, and Ub 4i. cap U. 
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jiiyed him much longer; whereas, through too great 
un apniicatiou to his stuiiie& in his youth, he con- 
traded that ill habit of body, which, after a tedious 
sickness, carried him off in the fortietii year of hie 
iige ; and the whole history we have of his life till 
that time, is but one continued account of the beha> 
viour of a noble soul struggling under innumerable 
pains and distempers. 

For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week 
during my stay with Sir Rogor; and shall prescribe 
the moderate use of this exercise to all my country 
friends, as the best kind of physic for mending a bad 
constitution, aud preserving a good one. 

1 cannot do this hotter, than in the following lines 
out of Mr. Dry den : 

The first physicians by debauch were made ; 

Kxeesa begun, aud Sloth suxtuius the trade. 

By chase our long -liv'd fathers earn'd their food; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purify d the blood ; 

But we their sons, a pamper’d raco of men. 

Are dwindled down to ihree-score years and ten. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Thau fee the doctor for a nauseous draught 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : 

God never made hie work for man to mend. 

X. 


No. 117.] SATURUAY, JULY 14, 1711. 

Ipsi slbi aorniiia ftngunt — Viro. Eel. viii. 108. 

With voluntary dreams Uiey cheat Llieir minds. 


Thxkb are some opinions in which a man should 
stand neuter, without engaging his assent to one side 
or the other. Such a hovering faith as this, which 
refuses to settle upon his determination, is absolutely 
nece.ssary in u mind that is careful to avoid errors 
and preposse.ssions. When the arguinenla, press 
e 4 ualiy on both sides in matters that are indifferent 
to us, the safest method is to give up ourselves to 
neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consider the 
subject of witchcraft. When I hear the relations 
that ar»* made from all parts of the world, not only 
j from Norway and Lapland, from the Fast and West 
! Indies, but from every particular nation in Europe, 
i I cannot forbear thinking that there is such an in- 
I tercourso and commerce with evil spirits, os that 
which we express by the name of witchcraft. But 
I when I consider that the ignorant and credulous 
parts of the world abound most in these relations, 

; and the persons among us, who arc supposed to en- 
i gage in such an infernal commerce, are people of a 
weak understanding aud craxed imagination — and at 
the same time retlect upon the many impostures and 
delusions of this nature that have been detected in 
all ages, 1 endeavour to suspend my belief till I hear 
more certain accounts than any which have yet come 
tu my knowledge. In short, when I consider the 
question, whether there are such persons in the world 
as those we call witches, my mind is divided between 
iwo Opposite opinions, or rather (to speak my 
thoughts freely) I believe in general that there is, 
aud has been, such a thing as witchcraft ; but at the 
uime time can give no credit to any particular in- 
itance of it. ' 


I am engaged in this speculation, by some occur 
ronces that I met with yesterday, which 1 shall giv< 
my reader m account of at large. As I was walms| 
With my friend Sir Roger by the side of one of hii 
Hoods, an old woman anplied herself to me for ro^ 
iv * figure put me in mind o 

wo following description in Otway : 

I’Lf ** 1 pursu’d my journey, 

■Py <1 a wrinkled hag, with age grown double. 


Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to bcrself. 

Her eyes with scalding rheum sVere gall'd and red 
Cold palsy shook her head ; tier hands seem'd wither'd ; 
Aud on her crooked sbouldem bad she wrapt 
'I'he tatter'd reoiuant of an old striped hanging, 

Which served to keep her carcass from the cold ; 

So there was nothing of a piece about her. 

Her low||h weeds w>ere all o'er coarsely patch'd 
With diSfrent colour’d rags, black, rod, white, yelloi#. 

And seem’d to speak variety of wretchedness. 

As I was musing on this description, and compar- 
ing it with the object before me, the knight told 
me, that this very old woman had the reputation of 
a witch all over the country ; that her lips were ob- 
served to be always in motion ; and that there was 
not a switch about her house which her neighbours 
did not believe had carried her several hundreds 
of miles. If she chanced to stumble, they always 
tound sticks or straws that lay in the figure of a cross 
before her. If she made any mistake at church, 
and cried amen in a wrong place, they never failed 
to conclude that she was saying her prayers back- 
wards. There was not a maid in the parish tliat 
would take a pin of her, though she should offer a 
bag of money with it. She goes by the name of 
Moll White, and has made the country ring with 
several imaginary exploits which are palmed upon 
her. If the dairy-maid docs not make her butter 
come so soon as she would have it, Moll White is at 
the bottom of the churn. If a horse sweats in the I 
stable, Moll White has been upon his bock. If a 
hare makes an une.xpectcd escape from the hounds, 
the huntsman curses Moll White. “Nay,” says 
Sir Roger, “ I have known the muster of the pack, 
upon such an occasion, send one of his servants to 
see if Moll White had been out that iimrning.” 

This account raised my curiosity so far, that 1 
begged fny friend Sir Roger to go with me into he? 
hovel, which stood in a solitary corner under the side 
of the wood. Upon our first entering, Sir Roger 
winked to me, and pointed to something that stood 
behind the door, which, upon looking that way, 1 
found to be an old broom-staff. At same lime 
he whispered me in the ear to take notice of a tabby 
cat that sate in the chimney corner, which, as the 
old knight told me, lay under as bad a report as Moll 
White herself; for besides that Moll is said often to 
accompany her in the same shape, tke cat is reported 
to have spoken twice or thrice in her life, aud to 
have played several pranks above the capacity of an 
ordinary cat. 

I was secretly concerned to see human nature in 
80 much wretchedness and disgrace, but at the same 
time could not forbear smiling to bear Sir Roger, 
who is a little puszled about the old woman, advi.sing 
her as a justice of peace to avoid all coimnunicotion 
with the devil, and never to hurt any of her neigh- 
bour’s cattle. We concluded our visit with a bounty 
which was very acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told me taM old 
Moll had been often brought before him for noting 
children spit pins, and giving maids the nightmare ; 
and that the country-people would be tossing her 
into a pond and trying experiments with her every 
day, if it was not for him end his chaplain. 

I have since found upon inuuiry that Sir Roger 
was several times staggered with the reports that had 
been brought him concerning this old woman, aud 
would frequently have bound her over to the county 
•essions, had not his chaplain with much ado per 
•uaded him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear there is scarce a village in England 
that has not a Moll White in it- When an old 
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woman begins to doat, and grow chargeable to a 
pari:<h, she is generally turned into a witch, and tills 
the whole country with extravagant fancies, imagin- 
ary distempers, and terrifying dreams. In the mean 
lime, the poor wretch that is the innocent occasion 
of so many evils, begins to be fright||[ at herself, 
au*d sometimes confesses secret commerCTs and fami- 
liarities that her imagination forms in a delirious 
old age. I’his frequently cuts off charity from the 
greatest objects of compassion, and inspires people 
with a malevolence towards those poor decrepid 
parts of our species, in whom human nature is de- 
faced by infirmity and dotage. L. 


No. 118.1 MONDAY, JULY IG, 1711. 

Herct lateri Icthalis arundo.— V iro. JEn. iv. 73. 

The fatal dart 

Sticks In his side, and nuikles in hi.^ heart. — D rtdrk. 

This agreeable seat is surrounded with so many 
pleasing walks, which are struck out of a wood, in 
the midst of which the house stands, that one cun 
hardly be weary of rambling from one labyrinth of 
delight to another. To one used to live in ihe city, 
the charms of the country arc so e.xquisitc that the 
mind is lost in a certain transport which raises us 
above ordinary life, and yet is nut strong enough to 
be inconsistent with tranquillity. This state of mind 
^ was 1 in — ravished with the imirmur of waters, the 
whisper of breezes, the siuging of birds; and whether 
I looked up to tlie heuveiis, down on the earth, or 
turned to the prospects around mo, still struck with 
new souse of pleasure;-— when 1 found liy the voice of 
my friend, who walked by me, that we had insensibly 
Strolled into the grove sacred to the widows “ This 
woman,” says he, ‘‘ is of all others the most unintel- 
ligible: she either designs to marry, or she does not. 
What is the nu)«t perplexing of all is, that she doth 
not either say to her lovers she has any resolution 
against that condition of life in general, or that she 
banishes them ; but, conscious of her own merit, she 
permits their addresses, without fear of any ill con- 
sequence, or want of respect, from their rage or 
despair. She has that in her aspect against which it 
is impossible to offend. A man whose thoughts are 
constantly bent upon so agreeable an object, must 
be excused if the ordinary occurrences in conversa- 
tion are below his atteiffion. I call her indeed per- 
verse, but, alas 1 why do 1 call her so ? — because 
her superior merit is such, that 1 cannot approach 
her without awe — that my heart is clieckcd by too 
much esteem : 1 aiu angry that her charms arc not 
more accessible — that 1 am more inclined to worship 
than salute her. How often have I wished her un- 
huppy, that 1 might have an opportunity of serving 
her ! and how often troubled m that very imagitia- 
tiou at giving her ihe pain of being obliged! Well, 

I Imve led a miserable life in secret upon her ac- 
count; hut fancy she would have condescended to 
have some regard for me, if it had not been for that 
watchful animal her contidant. 

‘‘ Of all persons under the sun” (continued he, 
calling me by my name), “ be sure to set a mark 
upon confidants : they arc of all people the most 
impertinent. What is most pleasant to observe in 
them is, that they assume to themselves the merit of 
persons whom they have in their custody. Orestilla 
18 a great fortune, and in wonderful danger of sur- 
prises, therefore full of suspicious of the least indif- 
ferent thing, particularly careful of new acquaint* 
auco, and of growing too familiar with the old. | 


Themista, her favourite woman, is every whit as 
careful of whom she speaks to, and what she says 
Let the ward be a beauty, her confidant shall treat 
yon with an air of distance ; let her be a fortune, and 
she assumes the suspicious behaviour of her friend 
and patroness. Thus it is that very many of our un- { 
married women of distinction are to all intents and 
purposes married, except the consideration of differ- 
ent sexes. They are directly under the conduct of 
their whisperer ; and think they are in a state of 
freedom, while they can prate with one of these at- 
tendants of all men in general, and still avoid the 
man they most like. You do not see one heiress in 
a hundred whose fate docs not^turn upon this cir- 
cumstance of choosing a confidant. Thus it is that 
the lady is addressed to, presented, and flattered, 
only by proxy, in her woman. In my case, how is 

it possible that *'* Sir Roger was proceeding 

in his harangue, when we heard the voice of one 
speaking very importunately, and repeating these 
words, ” What, not one smile?” We followed the 
%bund till we came to a close thicket, on the other 
side of which wo saw a young woman sitting as it 
were in a personated sullenncss just over a trans- 
parent fountain. Opposite to her stood Mr. William, 

Sir Roger’s master of the game. The knight whis- 
pered me, “ Hist, these are lovers.” The huntsman 
looking earnestly at the shadow of the young maiden 
in the stream — “ Oh thou dear picture, if thou 
couldst remain there in the absence of that fair crea- 
ture whom you represent in the water, how willingly 
could I stand hero satisiied for ever, without troubling 
my dear Betty herself with any mention of her un- 
fortunate William, whom she is angry with ! But 
alas ! when she pleases to be gone, thou wilt also 
vanish— yet let me talk to thee while thou dost stay. 
Tell my dearest Betty thou dost not more depend 
upon her than does her William; her absence will 
make away with me as well as thee. If she offers to 
remove thee, 1 will jump into these waves to lay 
hold on thee — herself, her own dear person, I must 
never embrace again. Still do you hoar me without 
one smile.— ft is too much to bear.” He had no 
sooner spoken these word.s, but he made an offer of 
throwing himself into the water : at which his mis- 
trc.ss started up, and at the next instant he jumped 
across the fountain, and met her in an embrace. She, 
half recovering from her fright, said in the most 
charming voice imaginable, and with a tone of com- 
plaint, “ I thought how well you would drown your- 
self. No, no, yo\i will not drown yourself till you 
have taken your leave of Susan Holiday.” The 
huntsman, with a tenderness that spoke the most 
passiouato love, and with his cheek close to hers, 
whispered the softest vows of fidelity in her ear, and 
erb^d, “ Do not, my dear, believe a word Kate Wil- 
low says ; she is spiteful, and makes stories, because 
she loves to bear me talk to herself for your sake.” 

“ Look YOU there,” quoth ISir Roger, ” do yon see 
there, all mischief comes from confidants ! But let 
us not interrupt them ; the maid is honest, and the 
man dare not be otherwise, for he Imows I loved her 
father: I will interpose in this mailer, and hasten 
tho wedding. Kate Willow is a witty mischievous 
wench in the neighbourhood, who was a beauty ; and 
makes me hope 1 shall see the perverse widow in her 
condition. She was so flippant in her answers to 
all tho honest fellows that came near her, and so 
very vain of her beauty, that she has valued hersdi 
upon her charms till they have ceased. She there- 
fore now makes it her business to prevent other 
young women from being more discreet than she was 
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herself: however, the saucy thing said the other day 
well enough, * Sir Roger and I must make a match, 
for we are both despised by those we loved.* The 
hussy has a groat deal of power wherever she comes, 
. and has her share of running. 

I “ However, when I reflect upon this woman, I do 
not know whether in the main I am the worse for 
having loved her : whenever she is recalled to my 
imagination, my youth returns, and I feel a forgotten 
warmth in my veins. This affliction in my life has 
streaked all my conduct with a softness, of which I 
should otherwise have been incapable. It is owing, 
perhaps, to this dear image in my heart that I am 
apt to relent, that I easily forgive, and that many 
desirable things are grown into my temper, which 1 
should not have arrived at by better motives than 
fhe thought of being one day hers. I am pretty 
well satisfied such a passion as I have had is never 
well cured ; and between you and me, I am often 
apt to imagine it has had some whimsical effect upon 
my brain : for I frequently find, that in my most se- 
rious discourse I let fall some comical familiarity^ 
speech or odd phrase that makes the company laugm 
However, I cannot but allow she is a most excellent 
woman. When she is in the country, I warrant she 
docs not run into dairies, Imt reads upon the nature 
of plants ; hut has a glass hive, and comes into the 
garden out of books to sec them work, and observe 
the policies of their commonwealth. She understands 
every thing. I would give ten pounds to hear her 
afgue with my friend Sir Andrew Freeport about 
trade. No, no, for all she looks so innocent as it 
were, take my word for it she is no fool.” — T. 


No. 119.1 TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1711. 

Urhem quam dlcunt Homim. Melibojo, putavi 

Stultus ego liuic iioslrao smuleni Viro, Eel. L 20. 

The city men call Uotnc, uiiHkilful clown, 

I thought reneniblcd Ihb our humble town. — W artom. 

Thk first and most obvious reflections which arise 
in a man who changes the city for the country, arc 
upon the different manners of the people whom he 
meets with "in those two different scenes of life. By 
manners I do not mean morals, but behaviour and 
good-breeding, as they shew themselves in the town 
and in the country. 

And here in the first place I must observe a very 
groat revolution that has happened in this article of 
good-breeding. Several obliging defcrcncc.s, con- 
descensions, and submissions, with many outward | 
forms and ceremonies that accompany them, were 
first of dll brought up among the politer part of 
mankind, who lived in courts and cities, and distin- 
guished themselves from the rustic part of the species 
(who on ail occasions acted bluntly and naturally) 
by such a mutual complaisance and intercouree of 
civilities. These forms of conversation by degrees 
multrnliod and grew troublesome ; the modisR world 
foundf too great a constraint in them, and have there- 
fore thrown most of them aside. Conversation, like 
the Romish religion, was so encumbered with show 
and ceremony, that it stood in need of a reformation 
to retrench its superfluities, and restore it to its na- 
tural good sense and beauty. At present, therefore, 
carriage, and a certain openness 
o behaviour, are the height of good -breeding. The 
a»nionable world is grown free and easy,; our man- 
nors sit more loose upon us. Nothing is so modish 
* an aggreeahlc negligence. In a word, good- 
reeumg shews itself most, where to an ordinary eye 
‘Appears the least. 


If after tliis we lo(«k on the people of mode in the 
country, we find in them the manners of the last ago. 
They have no sooner fetched themselves up to the 
fashions of the polite world, but the town has dropped 
them, and are nearer to the first state of nature, than 
to those refinements which formerly reigned in the 
court, and ilill prevailed in the country. One rnuy 
now know a man that never conversed in the worhl, 
by his excess of good-breeding. A polite country 
esquire shall make you as many bows in half an 
hour, as would serve a courtier for a week. There 
is infinitely more to do about place and precedency 
in a meeting of justices* wives, than in an assembly 
of duchesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome to a man 
of my temper, who generally take the chair that is 
next me, and walk first or last, in the front or in the 
rear, as chance directs. I have known my friend 
Sir Roger’s dinner almost cold before the company 
could adjust the ceremonial, and be prevailed upon 
to sit down ; and have heartily pitied my old friend, 
when I have seen him forced to pick and cull his 
guests, as they sat at the several parts of his table, 
that he might drink their healths according to their 
respective ranks and quali tie's. Honest Will Wimbltv 
who 1 should have thought had been altogether un- 
infected with ceremony, gives me abundance of 
trouble in this particular. Though he has been fish- 
ing all the morning, he will not help himself at din- 
ner until I am served. When we are going out of 
the hall, he runs behind me ; and last night as we 
wore walking in the fields, stopped short at a stile until 
I came up to it, and upon my making signs to him 
to get over, told me with a serious smile, that sure 1 
believed they had no manners in the country. 

Thcic has happened another revolution in the 
point m good-breeding, which relates to the conver- 
sation among men of mode, and which I cannot hut 
look upon as very extraordinary. It was certainly 
one of the first distinctions of a well-bred man to 
express every thing that had the most remote ap- 
pearance of being obscene, in modest terms and dis- 
tant phrases ; whilst the clown, who had no such 
dtdicacy of conception and expression, clothed his 
ideas in those plain homely terms that are the most 
obvious and natural. This kind of good-manners 
was perhaps carried to an excess, so as to make con- 
versation too stiff, formal, and precise : for which 
reason (as hypocrisy in one age is generally suc- 
ceeded by atheism in another) conversation is in a 
great measure relapsed into the first e.xtreme ; so 
that at present several of our men of the town, and 
particularly those who have been polished in Franco, 
make use of the most coarse, uncivilized words in 
our language, and utter themselves often in such a 
manner as a clown would blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-breeding, which 
reigns among the coxcombs of the town, has not yet 
made its way into the country : and as it is impos- 
sible for such an Irrational way of conversation to 
last long among a people that make any profession j 
of religion, or show of modesty, if the country gen- | 
tlemcn get into it, they will certainly be left in tho 
lurch. Their good-breeding will come too late to j 
them, and they will bo thought a parcel of lewd ! 
clowns, while they fancy themselves talking together 
like men of wit and pleasure. 

As the two points of good-breeding, which I have 
hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour and con- 
versation, there is a third which turns upon dress 
In this, too, the country are very much behindhand. 
The rural beaus arc not yet got out of the fashion 
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that took placo at the time of the revolution, but 
ride about the country in red coata and laced hats, 
while the women in many parts are still tr\'ing to 
outvie one another in the height of their head-dresses. 

But a fHend of mine, who U now upon the western 
circuit, having promised to give me an account of 
the several modes and fashions that prevail in the 
different parts of the nation through which he passes, 
1 shall defer the enlarging upon this last topic till X 
have received a letter from him, which 1 expect 
every post — L. 


" ,No. 1‘20.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1711. 

■ Equidein credo, quia sit divinitus illia 

Ingentiini Viuo. Georg, i. 41$. 

——I deem their breasts iuspir'd 
Willi a (Uviite sagacity.-— 

My friend Sir Koger is very often merry with me 
upon my passing so much of my time among his 
poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice looking 
after a bird’s nest, and several times sitting an hour 
or two together near a hen and chickens. He tells 
me he believes 1 am personally acquainted v'ith every 
fowl about his house ; calls such a particular cock 
my fkvorite ; and frequently complains that his ducks 
and geese have more of my company than himself. 

I must confess I am iolinitely delighted with those 
speculations of nature which are to be made in a 
country life ; and as my reading has very much lain 
among books of natural history, I cannot forbear 
recollecting upon this occasion the several remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and comparing 
them with what falls under my own observation ; the 
arguments for Providence drawn from the natural 
history of animals being in my opinion demm^rative. 

The make of every kind of animal is dift’erent from 
that of every other kind ; and yet there is not the least 
turn in the muscles or twist in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper for tliut 
particular animal’s way of life than any oiher cast 
or texture of them would have been. 

The most violent awetites in all creatures are 
lust and hunger. The first is a perpetual call upon 
them to propagate their kind ; the latter to preserve 
themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different degrees 
of care that descend from the pjirent to the young, 
so far as it is absolutely necessary for the leaving a 
posterity. Some creatures cast their eggs as chance 
directs them, and think of them no farther ; as in- 
sects and several kinds of fiib. Others, of a nicer 
frame, find out proper beds to deposit them in, and 
(here leave them; as the serpent, the crocodile, and 
ostrich ! others hatch their eggs and tend the birth 
until it is liable to shift for itself. 

What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bin! to observe a particular plan in 
the structure of its ueti, and directs all the same 
sjx'cies to work after the same model ? It cannot be 
imitation ; for though you hatch a crow under a 
hen, and never let it see any of the works of its own 
kind, tlie nest it makes shall be the same, to the lay- 
ing of a stick, with all the other nests of the same 
species. It cannot be renson; for were animals 
endued with it to as great a degree as man, their 
buildings would be as different as ours, according to 
the different conveniences that they would propose 
to themselves. 

Is it not remarkable that the same temj^ of 
weather, which raises this genial warmth in ammais, 
should cover the trees with leaves, and the fields 


with grass, for their security and concealment and 
produce such infinite swarms of injects for the sup- 
port and sustenance of their respective broods ? 

Is it not wonderful that the love of the parent 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it should 
last DO lunger than is necessary for the preservatiou 
of the young ? 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified 
by a very barbarous experiment ; which I shall quote 
at length, as I find it in an excellent authori and 
hope my readers will pardon the mentioning such an 
instance of cruelty, because there is nothing can so 
effectually shew the strength of that principle in 
animals of which 1 am here speaking. ** A person 
who was well skilled in dissections opened a bitch, 
and as she lav in the most exquisite tortures, offcre<i 
her one of her young puppies, which alie immedi- 
ately fell a licking ; and for the time seemed insens- 
ible of her own pain. On the removal, she kept 
her eye fixed on it, and began a wailing sort of cry, 
which seemed rather to proceed from the loss of her 
^ung one, than the sense of her own torments.” 
^But notwithstanding this natural love in brutes is 
much more violent and intense than in rational 
creatures, Providence has taken care that it should 
be no longer troublesome to the parent than it is 
useful to the young ; for so soon as the wants of the 
latter cease, the mother withdraws her fondness, and 
leaves them to provide for themselves ; and wkit is 
a very remarkable circumstance in this part of in- 
stinct, we find that the love of the parent may be 
lengthened out beyond its usual time, if the preserv- 
ation of the species requires it ; as we may see in 
birds that drive away their young as soon as they 
sire able to get their livelihood, but continue to feed 
them if they are tied to the nest, or confined within 
a cage, or by any other means appear to be out of 
a condition of supplying their own necessities. 

This natural love is not observed in animals to 
ascend from the young to the parent, which is not 
at all necessary for the continuance of the species; 
nor indeed in reasonable creatures does it rise in any 
^ Toportion, as it spreads itself downward; for in all 
family affection, we tiod protection granted and fa- 
vours bestowed, are greater motives to love aud ten- 
derness, than safety, benefits, or life received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men disputing 
for the reason of animals, and telling us it is only 
our pride and prejudices that will not allow them 
the use of that (acuity. 

Reason shews itself in all occurrences of life, 
whereas the brute makes no discovery of such a ta- 
lent, but in what immediately regards his own pre- 
servation or the continuance of bis species. Ani- 
mals in their generation are wiser than the sous of 
men 1 but their wisdom is confined to a few particu- 
lars, ^and lies in a very narrow compass. Take a 
brute out of his instinct, and you find him wholly 
deprived of understanding. To use an instance that 
comes often under observation : 

With what caution does the hen provide herself a 
nest in places unfrequented, and fr^ frtim noise and 
disturbance 1 when she has laid her eggs in such a 
manner that she can cover them, what care does she 
take in turning them frequently, that all parts may 
partake of the vital warmtl^ when she leaves them, 
to provide for her necessary sustenance, how puuc< 
tulily does she return before they have time to cool, 
and become incapable of producing an animal ! In 
the summer you see her giving herself greater free- 
doms, and quitting her care for above two hours 
together ; but in winter, when the rigour of the sea- 
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£on would chill the principles of life, and destroy 
the young one, the grows more assiduous in her at> 
tendance, and stays away but half the time. When 
the birth approaches, with how much nicety and 
attention does she help the chick to break its prison ! 

I not to take notice of her covering it from the inju- 
ries'of the weather, providing it proper nourishment, 
and teaching it lo help itself; nut to mention her for- 
saking the nest, if alter the usnal time of reckoning 
the young one does not make its appearance. A 
chemical operation could not be followed with greater 
art or diligence, than is seen in the hatching of a 
chick ; though there are many birds that shew an 
inhuitely greater sagacity iu all the forementioned 
particulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
seeming ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely neces- 
sary for the piopagalion of the species), cousidered 
in other respects, is without the least glimmering of 
thought or common sense. She mistakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the same man- 
ner. She is insensible of any increase or diminm 
tion in the number of those she lays. She does iiM 
distinguish between her own and those of another 
species ; and when the birth appears of never so 
ditferent a bird, will cherish it for her own. In all 
these circumstances, which do not carry an immedi- 
ute regard to the subsistence of herself or her spe- 
cies, slic is a very idiot. 

There is not, in ray opinion, any thing more mys- 
terious in nature than this instinct in animals, which 
thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of 
it. It cannot be accounted for by any properties in 
matter, and at the same time W'orks after so odd a 
manner, that one cannot think it the faculty of au 
intellectual being. For my own part, 1 look upon 
it as upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
which is not to be explained by any known qualities 
inherent in the bodies themselves, nor from the laws 
of iiicjchauism, hut, according to the best notions of 
tlie greatest philosopliers, is an irumediute impres- 
sion from the first mover, and the divine energy act- 
ing n the erdhtures. — L. 


No. 121.1 THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1711. 

— Jovis omnia plena.— ViRO. Eel. liL 6G. 

All tilings are full of Jove. 

As I was walking this morning in the great yard 
that belongs to my friend’s country house, I was 
wonderfully pleased to see the different workings of 
instinct in a heu followed by a brood of ducks. The 
young, uppn the sight of a pond, immediately ran 
into it; while the step-mother, with all imaginary 
anxiety, hovered about the borders of it, to call them 
out of an element that appeared to her so dangerous 
ai(d destructive. As the different principle which 
tfeted in these different animals cannot be termed 
reason, so when we call it instinct, we mean some- 
thing we have no knowledge of. To me, as I hinted 
‘u my last paper, it seems the immediate direction 
of Providence, and such an operation of the Supreme 
Being as that which determines all the nortions of 
matter to their proper centres. A modern philo- 
sopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle in his learned 
dissertation on the Sou||of Brutes, delivers the same 
opinion, though in a bWder form of words, whete he 
Deut ett anima brutorumy “ God himself is^e 
«<)ul of brutes.*’ Who can tell what to call that 
seeming sagacity in animals, which directs them to 
such food as ip nroper for them, and makes them na- 
turally avoid whutever ii noxious or unwholesome f 


TuUy has observed, that a lamb no sooner fallt fi'om 
its mother, but immediately and of its own accord 
it applies itself to the teat. Dampier, in his Travels, 
tells us, that when seamen are thrown upon any of 
the unknown coasts of America, they never venture 
upon the fruit of any tree, how tempting soever it 
may appear, unless they observe that it is marked 
with the pecking of birds ; but fall on without any 
fear or apprehension where the birds have been be- 
fore them. 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing like 
the use of reason, we find in them all the lower 
parts of our nature, the passions and senses, in their 
greatest strength and perfection. And here it is i 
worth our observation, that all beasts and birds of 
prey are wonderfully subject to anger, malice, re- 
venge, and all the other violent passions that may 
animate them in search of their proper food ; as 
those that are incapable of defending themselves, or 
annoying others, or whose safety lies chiefiy in their 
flight, are suspicious, fearful, and apprehensive of 
every thing they see or hear ; whilst otners that ara 
of as.sistance and use to man, have their natures soft- 
ened with something mild and tractabll^ and by that 
means are qualified for a domestic life. In this case 
the jiassioua generally correspond with the make of 
the body. We do not find the fury of a lion in so 
weak and defenceless an animal as a lamb: nor the 
meekness of a lamb in a creature so armed for battle 
and assault as the lion. In the same manner, we 
find that particular animals have a more or less ex- 
quisite sharpness and sagacity in those particular 
senses which most turn to their advantage, and in 
which their safety and welfare is the most concerned. 

Nor must we here omit that great variety of arms 
with which nature has differently fortified the bodies 
of several kinds of animals-— such as claws, hoofs, 
horns, teeth, and tusks, a tail, a sting, a trunk, or 
a proboscis. It is likewise observed by naturalists, 
that it must be some hidden principle, distinct from 
what we call reason, which instructs animals in the 
use of these their arms, and teaches them to manage i 
them to the best advantage ; because they naturally 
defend themselves with that part in which their 
strength lies, before the weapon be formed in it; as 
is remarkable in lambs, which, though they are bred 
within doors and never saw the actions of their own 
species, push at those who approach them with their 
foreheads, before the first budding of a horn appears. 

I shall add lo these general observations an in- 
stance, which Mr. Locke has given us, of Provi- 
dence even in the imperfections of a creature which 
seems the meanest and most despicable in the whole 
animal world. “ Wc may,” says he, “ from the 
make of an oyster, or cockle, conclude, that it has 
not so many nor so quick senses as a man, or seve- 
ral other animals ; nor if it had, would it, in that 
state and incapacity of transferring itself from one 
place to another, be bettered by them. What good 
would sight and hearing do to a creature that cannot 
move itself to or from the object, wherein at a dis- 
tance it perceives good or evil? And would not 
quickness of sensation be an inconvenience to an 
animal that must be still where chauce has once 
placed it, and there receive the afllux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come 
to it?” 

I shall add to this instance out of Mr. Locke, an- 
other out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it from 
Cardan, in relation to another animal which Provi- 
dence has left defective, but at the same time has 
shewn its wisdom in the formation of that organ m 
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which it seems chiefly to hare failed. Whai is 
more obvious and ordinary than a mole ; and yet 
what more palpable argument of Providence than 
she ? the members of her body are so exactly fitted 
to her nature and manner of life: for her dwelling 
being under ground where nothing is to be seen, 
nature has so obscurely fitted her with eyes, that na- 
turalists can scarce agree whether she have any sight 
at all, or no. But for amends, what she is capable 
of for her defence and warning of danger, she has 
very eminently conferred upon her; for she is ex- 
ceeding quick of hearing. And then her short tail 
and short legs, but broad fore-feet armed with short 
claws; we see by the event to what purpose they are, 

I she so swiftly working herself under ground, and 
making her way so fast in the earth as they that be- 
! hold it cannot but admire it. Her legs, therefore, 
are short, that she need dig no more than will serve 
the mere thickness of her body; and her fore-feet 
are broad, that she may scoop away much earth at 
a time ; and little or no tail she has, because she 
courses it not on the ground, like the rat or mouse, 
of whose kindred she is; but lives under the earth, 
and is fain toidig herself a dwelling there. And she 
making her way through so thick an element, which 
will not yield easily, as the air or the water, it had 
been dangerous to have drawn so long a train be- 
hind her; for her enemy might fall upon her rear, 
and fetch her out, before she had completed or got 
full possession of her works.” 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle’s remark 
upon this last creature, who f remember somewhere 
in his works observes, that though the mole be not 
totally blind (as it is commonly thought) she has not 
sight enough to distinguish particular objects. Her 
eye is said to have but one humour in it, which is 
supposed to give her the idea of light, but of nothing 
else, and is so formed that this idea is probably pain- 
ful to the animal. Whenever she comes up into 
broad day, she might be in danger of being taken, 
inlcss she were thus affected by a light striking upon 
her eye, and immediately warning her to bury her- 
self in her proper element More sight would be 
useless to her, as noue at all might be fatal. 

1 have only instanced such animals as seem the 
most imperfect works of nature ; and if Providence 
shews itself even in the blemishes of these creatures, 
how much more does it discover itself in the several 
endowments which it has variously bestowed upon 
such creatures os are more or less finished and com- 
pleted in their several faculties, according to the 
condition of life in which they are posted. 

I could wish our Royal Society would compile a 
body of natural history, the best that could be ga- 
thered together from books and observations. If the 
several writers among them took each his particular 
species, and gave us a distinct account of its origi- 
nal, birth, and education ; its policies, hostilities, 
and alliances, with the frame and texture of its in- 
ward and outward parts, and particularly those that 
distinguish it from all other animals, with their pe- 
culiar aptitudes tor the state of being in which Pro- 
vidence has placed them, it would be one of the best 
services their studies could do mankind, and not a 
little redouu(l to the glory of the all-wise Contriver. 

It is true, such a natural history, after all the 
disquisitions of the learned, would be infinitely short 
and defective. Seas and deseits hide millions of 
animals from our observation. Innumerable artifices 
and stratagems are acted in the ” howling wilder- 
ness” and in the ” great deep,” that can never come 
to our knowledge. Besides that there are infinitely 


more species of creatures which are not to be seen 
without, nor indeed with, the help of the finesr 
glasses, than of such as are bulky enough for the 
naked eye to take hold of. However, from the con- 
sideration of such animals as lie within the compass 
of our knowledge, we might easily form a conclu- 
sion of the rest ; that the same variety of wisdom and 
goodness runs through the whole creation, and puts 
every creature in a condition to provide for its safety 
and subsistence in its proper station. 

Tally has given us an admirable sketch of natural 
history, in his second book concerning the Nature 
of the Gods ; and that in a style so raised by meta- 
phors and descriptions, that it lifts the subject above 
raillery and ridicule, which frequently fall on such 
nice observations when they pass through the hands 
of an ordinary writer.— -L. 
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Comes Jucundus in via pro vehiculo est. — P uhl. Syr. Frag. 

All agreeable companion upon the road is as good os a coach. 

A man’s first cave should be to avoid the re- 
proaches of his own heart; his next, to escape ilie 
ceusur^ of the world. If the last interferes with the 
former, it ought to be entirely neglected; hut other- 
wise there cannot be a greater satisfaction to an 
honest mind, than to .see thosq approbations which 
it gives itself, seconded by the applauses of the pub- 
lic. A man is more sure of his conduct, whim tlie 
verdict which he pasties upon his own behaviour is 
thus warranted and confirmed by the opinion of all 
that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who 
is not only at peace within himself, but beloved and 
esteemed by all abnut him. He receives a suitable 
tribute for his universal benevolence to mankind, in 
the returns of affection and good-will which are paid 
him by every one that lives in his neighbourhood. 
1 lately met with two or three odd instances of that 
general respect which is shown to *the good old 
knight. He would needs carry Will Wimble and 
myself with him to the county assizes. As wo were 
upon the load, Will Wimble joined a couple of plain 
men who rid before us, and conversed with them fur 
some time; during which my friend Sir Roger ac- 
quainted me with their characters. 

“ The first of them,” says he, “ that has a spaniel 
by his side, is a yeoman of about a hundred pounds 
a-ycar, an honest man. He is jast within the game- 
act, and qualified to kill a hare or a pheasant. He 
knocks down a dinner with his gun twice or thrice 
a week ; and by that means lives much cheaper than 
those who have not so good an estate as himself. Ho 
would be a good neighbour if he did not destroy so 
many partridges. In short, he is a very sensibly 
man — shoots flying— and has been several times 
foreman of the petty-jury. 

The other that rides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for taking ‘the law’ of 
every tiody. There is not one in th<' town where he 
lives that he has not sued at a quarlm -sessions. The 
rogue had once the impudence to go to law with tlie 
widow, llis head is full of damages, and eject- 
met^. He plagued a coupl of honest gentlemen 
sodong for a trespass in breaking one of his hedges, 
till he was forced to sell the ground it enclosed to 
defray the charges of the prosecution. His father 
left him fourscore pounds a year ; but he has 
and been cast so often, that he is not now woiU 
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Ihiity I suppose he is going upon the old business 
of the willow-tree.’* 

As Sir Roger was giving tne this account of Tom 
Touchy, WUl Wimble and his two companions 
stopped short till we came up to them. After having 
paid their respects to Sir Roger, Will told him that 
Mr. Touchy and he must appeal to him upon a dis- 
pute that arose between them. Will, it seems, had 
been giving his lellow-traveller an account of his 
angling one day in such a hole ; when Tom Touchy, 
instead of hearing out his story, told him that Mr. 
Such-a-one, if he pleased, might “ take the law of 
him,” for hsbing in that part of the river. My 
iriend Sir Roger heard them both upon a round trot; 
and after having paused some time, told them with 
the air of a man who would not give his judgment 
rashly, that ” much might be said on both sides.” 
They wei*o neither of them dissatisHed with the 
knight’s determination, because neither of them 
found himself in the wrong by it. Upon which we 
made the best of our way to the assizes. 

The court was sat before Sir Roger came; but 
notwithstanding all the justices had taken their 
places upon the bench, they made room for the old 
knight at the head of them ; who for his reputation 
in the country took occasion towhisper in the judge’s 
ear, that he was glad his lordship had m# with so 
much good weather in his circuit I was listenin'.' 
to the proceedings of the court with much attention, 
and iuhnitely pleased with that great appearance of 
solemnity which so properly accompanies such a pub- 
lic administration of our laws; when, after about an 
hour’s sitting, I observed, to my great surprise, in 
the midst of a trial. Sir Roger was getting up to 
speak. I Wiis in some pain for him, until 1 found he 
had acquitted himself of two or three soutenees with 
a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the coi^ was hushed, and a 
general whisper ran among the country people, that 
Sir Roger ” was up.” The speech he made was so 
little to the purpose, that I shall not trouble iny 
readers with an account of it; and I believe was not 
so much designed by the knight himself to inform 
the court, as to give him a figure in my eye, and 
keep up his credit in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to see 
the gentlemen of the country gathering about my old 
friend, and striving who should compliment him 
most; at the same time that the ordinary people 
gazed upon him at a distance, not a little admiring 
his courage, that he was not afraid to speak to the 
judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd acci- 
<ient; which 1 tauuut forbear relating, because it 
«how8 how desirous all who know Sir Roger are of 
giving him marks of their esteem. When we were 
arrived upon the verge of his estate, we stopped at a 
little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. The man 
of the house had, it seems, been formerly a servant 
in the knight’s family ; and to do honour to bis old 
master, had some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, 
put hina up in a sign-post before the door ; so that 
tno knight*8 head hung out upon the road about a 
Week before he himself knew any thing of the matter. 
As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted with it, finding 
timt his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from 
aftection and good-wilT, ho only told him that ho had 
made him too high a compliment ; and whei the 
-How seemed to think that could hardly be, added 
a more decisive look, that it was too great an 
nouoar for any man under a duke ; but told him at I 
same time, Uat it might be altered with a very | 


few touches, and that no himself would be at the 
charge of it. Accordingly they got a painter by the 
knight’s directions to add a pair of whiskers to the 
face, and by a little aggravation to the features to 
change it to the Saracen’s Head. I should not have 
known this story, had not the inn-keeper, upon Sir 
Roger’s alighting, told him in my hearing that his 
honour’s head was brought last night with the alter- 
ations that he had ordered to be made in it. Uj)on 
this, my friend, with his usual cheerfulness, related 
the particulars above-mentioned, and ordered the 
head to be brought into the room. I could not for- 
bear discovering greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary upon the appearaiue of this monstrous lace^ 
under which, notwithstanding it was made to frown 
and stare in a most extraordinary manner, I could 
still discover a distant resemblance of my old friend. 
Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me to tell 
him truly if 1 thought it possible for people to know 
him in that disgLii.se. 1 at first kept my usual silence ; 
but upon the knight’s conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was nut still more like himself than a 
Saracen, I composed my countenance in the best 
manner 1 could, and replied, ” that much might 
be said on both sides.” 

These several adventures, with the knight’s be- 
haviour in them, gave mo as pleasant a day as ever 
1 met with in any of my travels.— L. 
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Doetrina sed vim promovet insitam, 

Rectiquo cultus pectora roboraut : 

Utcumiue deluct>re mores, 

Dcaecoraiit bouo uata culpte. — Hob. 4, Od. iv 38. 

Yet die best bUKxl by learning is refin'd, 

And virtue arms the solid iniiul ; 

Whilst vice will stain the noblest race, 

And the puternul stamp etTace. — Oldisw'ortu. 

As I was yesterday taking the air with my 
friend Sir Roger, we were met by a fresh-coloured 
ruddy youug man who rid by us full speed, with a 
coupl^uf servants behind him. Upon my inquiry 
who he was. Sir Roger told me he was a young gen- 
tleman of a considerable estate, who had been e<lu- 
cated by a tender mother that lived not many miles 
from the place where we were. She is a very good 
lady, says my friend, but took so much care of hei 
son’s health, that she has made him good for nothing. 
She quickly found that reading was bad for his eyes, 
and that writing made his head ache, lie was let 
loose among the woods as soon as he was able to ride 
on horseback, or to carry a gun upon his shouldei. 
To be brief, I found, by my friend’s account ot him, 
that he had got a great stock of health, and nothing 
else ; and that if it were a man’s business only to 
live, there would not bo a more accomplished young 
fellow in the whole country. 

The truth of it is, since my residing in these parts, 
I have seen and heard innumerable instances of 
young heirs and elder brotliers who, either from 
their own reflecting upon the estates they are born 
to, and therefore thinking all other accomplishments 
unnecessary^ or from hearing these notions fre- 
quently inculcdtcd to them by the flattery of their 
servants and domestics, or from the same foolish 
thought prevailing in those who have the care of 
their education, are of no manner of use but to keep 
up their families, and transmit their lands and 
houses ir. a lino to posterity. 

This makes me often think on a story I have 
heard of two friends, whit-h 1 shall give my readers 
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mt Urge, under feigned names. The morel of it may, 
I hope, he useful, though there are some circum* 
stances which make it i other appear like a novel, 
than a true story. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small 
estates. They were both of them men of good sense 
and great virtue. They prosecuted their studies to> 
gether in theif earlier years, and entered into such a 
frieculship as lusted to the end of their lives Eudoxus, 
at his first setting out in the world, throw himself into 
« court, where by his natural endowments and his 
acquired abilities, he made his way from one post to 
another, until at length he had raised a very consi- 
derable fortune. Leontine, on the contrary, sought 
all upportuniiies of improving his mind by study, con- 
versation, and travel. He was not only acquainted 
with all tlie sciences, but with the most eminent 
professors of them throughout Europe. He knew 
'perfectly well the interests of its prinecs, with the 
customs and fashions of their courts, and could scarce 
meet with the name of an extraordinary person in 
the Gazette whom he had not either talked to or 
seen. In short, he had so well mixed and digested 
his knowledge of men aud books, that he made one 
of the most accomplished persons of his age. During 
the whole course of his studies and travels he kept up 
a punctual correspondence with Eudoxus, who often 
made himself acceptable to the principal men about 
court, by the iuteliigeuce which he received "from 
Leontine. When they were both turned of forty (an 
ago in which, according to Mr. Cowley, “ there is 
no dallying with life*'), they determined, pursuant 
to the resolution they had taken in the beginning of 
their lives, to retire, and jmiss the remainder of their 
‘<iays in the country, lu order to this, they both of 
them married much about the same time. Leontine, 
with his own and wife’s fortune, bought a farm of 
three hundred a year, which lay within the neigh- 
bourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who had purchased 
an estate of as many thousands. They were both of 
them fathers about the same time — Eudoxus having 
a sun born to him, and lieontine a daughter; but to 
the unspeakable grief of the latter, his yoi0g wife 
I <(10 whom ail his happiness was wrapt up) died in a 
ilew days after the birth of her daughter, llis af- 
ilictiou would have been insupportable, had not he 
been comforted by the daily visits and conversations 
of his friend. As they were one day talking toge- 
ther with their usual intimacy, Leontine, consider- 
ing how incapable he was of giving his daughter a 
propetr education in his own house, and Eudoxus re- 
flecting on the ordinary behaviour of a son who 
knows himself to be the heir of a great estate, they 
both agreed upon an exchange of children, namely, 
that the buy should be bred up with Leontine as his 
S(ju, and that the girl should live with Eudoxus as 
his daughter, until they were each of them arrived 
at years of discretion. The wife of Eudoxus, know- 
injr that her son could not bo so advantageously 
brought up as under the care of Leontine, and con^ 
flidering at the same time that he would bo peipetu- 
allv under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed 
upon to fall in with the project. She therefore took 
Leouilla, for that was the name of the girl, and edu- 
cated her as her own daughter. The two friends on 
each side had wrought themselves to such an habitual 
tenderness for the children who were under ^eir di- 
rection, that each of them had the real passion of a 
father, where the - title was but iinagusury. Florio, 
the name of the young heir that liv«d with l.#eontiae, 
though be had all the duty, ami affection iniagio^ble' 
(or his supposed parent was taught te rejoice at thb 


sight of Eudoxus, who visited his friend very fi*p- 
quently, and was dictated by his natural affection, as 
well as by the rules of prudence, to make himself 
esteemed and beloved by Florio. The boy was now 
old enough to know his supposed father's circum- 
stances, and that tiierefore he had to make his way 
in the world by his own industry. This considera- 
tion grew stronger in him every day, and produced 
so good an effect, that he applied himself with more 
than ordinary attention to the pursuits of every thing 
which Leontine recommended to him. His natural 
abilities, which were very good, assisted by the di 
rections of so excellent a counsellor, enabled him to 
make a quicker progress than ordinary through ail 
the parts of iiis education. Before be was twenty 
years of age, having finished his studies and exercises 
with great applause, he was removed from the uni- 
versity to the inns of court, where there are very 
few ihat make themselves considerable proficients in 
the studies of the place, who know they shall arrive 
at great estates without them. This was not Florin’s 
case ; he found that throe hundred a year was hut a 
poor estate for Leontine and himself to live iiptm, so 
that he studied without intermission till he gained a 
very good insight into the constitution aud laws of 
his country. 

I shdlkld have told my reader that, whilst Florio 
lived at the house of his foster-father, he was always 
an acceptable guest in the family of Eudoxus, where 
he became acquainted with Leonilla from her in- 
fancy. His acquaintance with her by degrees grew 
into love, which in a mind trained up in ail the sen- 
timents of honour and virtue became a very uneasy 
passion, lie despaired of gaining an heiress of so 
great a fortune and would rather have died than at- 
tempted it by any indirect methods. Leouilla, who 
was a woman of the greatest beauty, joined with the 
greatest modesty, ^tortainod at the same time a se- 
cret passion for Florio, but conducted herself with 
so much prudence that she never gave him the least 
intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in all 
those arts and improvements that arc proper to raise 
a man’s private fortune and give him a figure in 
his country, but secretly tormented with that pas- 
sion which buius with the greatest fury in a virtu- 
ous and noble heart, when he received a sudden 
summons from Leontine to repair to him in the 
country the next day : for it seems Eudoxus was so 
filled with the rejKirt of his son’s reputation, that ho 
could no longer withhold making himself known t«) 
him. The morning after Kis arrival at the house of 
his supposed father, Leontine told him that Eudoxus 
had something of great importance to communicate 
to him; upon which the good inaft embraced him, 
aud wept, k’lorio was no sooner arrived at the great 
house that stood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus 
took him by the hamk after the first salutes were 
over, and conducted him into his closet. He there 
opened to him the whole secret of his parentage 
and education, concluding after this manner : “ I 
have no other way left of acknowledging luy grati- 
tude to Leontine, than by marrying you to his daugh- 
ter. He shall not lose the pleasure of being your 
father by the discovery I have made to you, Lcon- 
nilla, too, shall be still my daughter : her filial piety* 
though misplaced, has beeii’^BO exemplary, that it 
deserves the greatest reward 1 can confer upon it. 
You shall have the pleasure of seeing a great estate 
fall to you, which you would have lost the relish of 
had you known yourself born to it. Continue onh 
to deserve it in the same manner you did before 
were possessed of it. I have left your mother iu the 
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I r.cxt room. Her heart yearns towards you. She is use of in this way by news-writers, and the zealou 
making the same discoveries to Leonilla which I of parties; as if it were not more advantageous to 
have made to yourself.’* Florio was so overwhelmed mankind, to be instructed in wisdom and virtue, 
with this profusion of happiness, that he was not than in politics ; and to be made good fathers, hus- 
able to make a reply, but threw himself down at his bands and suns, than counsellors and statesmen, 
father’s feet, and, amidst a flood of teai*s, kissed and Had the philosophers and great men of antiquity, 
embraced his knees, asking his blessing, and express- who took so much pains in order to instruct man- 


ing in dumb show those sentiments of love, duty, kind, and leave the world wiser and better than they 
and gratitude, that were too big for utterance. To found it ; had they, I say, been possessed of the 
conclude, the happy pilr were married, and half Eu- 


art of printing, there is no question out they would 


doxus’s estate settled upon them. Leontine and have made such an advantage of it, in dealing out 
Eudoxus passed the remainder of their lives together ; their lectures to the public. Our common prints* 
and receiving in the dutiful aud affectionate beha- would be of groat use were they thus calculated to 
viour of Florio and Lcouilla the just recompense, as diffuse good sense through the bulk of a people, to 
well as the natural effects, of that otre which they clear up their understandings, animate their minds 
had bestowed upon them in their education.*— L. with virtue, dissipate the sorrows of a heavy bt^art, 

or unbend the mind from its more severe cinploy- 
ments, with innocent amusements. When know 

No. 1241 MONDAY, JULY 23, 1711. instead of being bound up in books, and kept 

^ '* in libraries and retirements, is thus obtruded upon 

A great book is a great evil. jhe public ; when it is canvassed in ‘every assembly, 

A MAN who publishes his works in a volume, has and exposed upon every table, 1 cannot forbear re- 
an intinlte advantage over one who communicates Meeting upon that passage in the Proverbs ; ^ Wis- 
; his writings to the world in loose tracts and single crictli without, she uttereth her voice in the 

pieces. We do not expect to meet with any thing J^ho crieth in the chief place of concourse, 


I in a bulky volume, till after some heavy preamble, openings of the gates. In the city she uttereth 

and several words of course, to prepare th#reader her words, saying, llov7 long, ye simple ones, will ye 
for what follows. Nay, authors have established it simplicity ? And the scurners delight m their 

as a kind of rule, that a man ought to be dull some- ? And fools hale knowledge 

■ • ’ ... 1 he many letters which come to me from persons 


as the most severe reader makes allowanc 


luiL'a 9 aa iiiu ivuuci luctivcs aiiuwaiJi. U9 a • ^ • i i //* t * 

for many rests and uudding-places in a voluminous sense m both sexes (for 1 may pronounce 


writer. This gave occasion to the famous Greek pro- 
verb which r have chosen for my motto, that, “ a 


I great book is a great evil.” undertaking : iiesmes mat my bookseller tens 

On the contrary, those who imhlish their thoughts demand for these ray papers increases daily, 
in distinct sheets, and as it were by piece-meal, have instance that I shall continue my rural 


their characters from tlieir way of writing) do D»jt a 
^ little encourage me in the prosecution of this my 
undertaking : besides that my bookseller tells me, 
q the demand for these ray papers increases daily. It 
g is at his instance that I shall continue my rural spe- 


i none of these advantages. We must immediately culations to the end of this month; several having 
fall into our subject, aud treat etery part of it in a “P s‘:P»»-ate sets of them, as they have done of 

lively manner, or our papers arc thrown by as dull relating to wit, to operas, to points of morality, 

aud insipid. Our matter must lie close together, subjects of humour. 


and either be wholly new in itself, or in the turn it 


I am not at all mortified, when sometiiiu 


jeceives from our expressions. Were the books of my works thrown aside by men ot no taste or leuruing. 
our best authors thus to be retailed by the public, ^ heaviness and ignorance that 

and every page submitted to the taste of forty or hangs upon the minds of ordinary men. which is loo 
fifty thousand readers, I am afraid we should com- Ihick tor knowledge to break through. Iheir souls 
plain of many fiat expressions, trivial observations, he enlightened. 

' beaten topics, and common thoughts, which go off __ — -Nox atia cava clrouxnvolat umbra 

Very well in the lump. At the same time, notwith- Vma. Aii. it 360. 

Standing some papers may be made up ot broken Black night enwraps tliero lu her gloomy shade, 

hints and irregular sketches, it is often expected 

that every sheet should have been a kind of treatise, To these 1 must apply the fable of the mole, that, 
and make out in thought what it wants in bulk : after haviinr consulted many oculists for the bettering 
a point of humour should be worked up in all of his sight, was at last provided with a good pair of 
its parts; and a subject touched upon iu its most spectacles; but upon his endeavouring to make use 
essential articles, without the repetitious, tautolo- of them, his mother told him very prudently, “That 
gios, and,.enlargemenU, that are indulged in longer spectacles, though they might help the eye of a man, 
whours. The ordinary writers of morality prescribe could be of no use to a mole.” It is not thcreiore 
1 to their readers after the Galenic way ; their nicdi- for the benefit of moles that I publish these my 
Clues are made up in large quantities. An essay- daily essays. 

Writer must practise in the chemical method, and But besides such as arc moles through ignorance, 

; the virtue of a full draught in a few drops, there are others who are moles through euvy. As 
; Were all books reduced thus to their quintessence, it is said in the Latin proverb, ‘‘ That one man is a 
, **iauy a bulky author would make his appearance in wolf to another so, generally speaking, one author 
a penny-paper. There would be scarce such a thing is a mole to another. It is impO!s>>ible tor them to 
i *** mature as a folio; the works of an ago would be discover beauties in one another’s works ; they have 
I J^atained on a few shelves ; not to mention millions eyes only for spots and blemishes : they can indeed 
of volumi^s tKnf dm it is Bnirt ni' the animals which are 


W f UUk W UlClltiUU tUIlMUUS vjrvo awi j - 

Ot volumes tJiat would be utterly annihilated. see the light, as it is said of the aniuiaU which are 

t cannot think that the difficulty of furnishing tlieir namesakes, but the idea of it is painful to 
out separate .papers of this nature has hindered au- them; the y immediatel y shut their eyes upon it, 

‘ f wilful obscurity I 


.. » vr* MilO UM IIIIIUVICU 

^ u communicating their thoughts to the 
orid after such a manner : though 1 must confess 
^ waaied that the press should be only madMr^’ 
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have already caught two or three of these dark un- 
dermining vermin, and intend to make a string of 
them, in order to hang them up in one of my pa- 
pers, as an example to all such voluntary moles. 


No. 125.] TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1711. 

Ne. pueri, ne tanta animis assuoscite bella : 

Neu patriae vuUdaa iu viscura vertite viros. 

ViRO. iEa vl. 832. 

This thirst of kindred blood, my sons, detest. 

Nor turn your force against your country's breast. 

Drydxm. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger, when we arc talking 
of tho malice of parties, very frequently tells us an 
accident that happened to him when he was a school- 
boy, which was at the time when the feuds ran high 
between the Round-heads and Cavaliers. This 
worthy knight, being then but a stripling, had oc- 
casion to inquire which was tho way to St. Anne’s- 
lane; upon which the person whom ho spoke to, in- 
stead of answering the question, called him a young 
popish cur, and asked him who had made Anne a 
saint? The boy being in some confusion, inquired 
of the next ho met, which was the way to Aime’s- 
lane ; but was called a prick-eared cur for his pains, 
and instead vif being shewn the way, was told that 
she had been a saint before he was born, and would 
be one after he was hanged. “ Upon this,” says Sir 
Roger, “ I did not think fit to repeat the former 
question, hut going into every lane of the neigh- 
bourhood, asked what they called tho name of that 
lane.’* By which ingenious artifice he found out the 
place he inquired after, without giving offence to 
any party. Sir Roger generally closes this narra- 
tive with reflections on the mischief that parties do 
in the country ; how they spoil good neighbourhood, 
and make honest gentlemen hate one another; be- 
sides that they manifestly tend to the prejudice of the 
land-tax, and the destruction of the game. 

There cannot be a greater judgment befal a 
country than such a dreadful spirit of division as 
rends a government into distinct people, and makes 
them greater strangers and more averse to one an- 
other, than if they were actually two different na- 
tions. The effects of such a division are pernicious 
to the lost degree, not only wiUi regard to those ad- 
vantages which they give the common enemy, but 
to tlwjse private evils which they produce in the heart 
of almost every particular person. This iufluenee 
is very fatal, botu to men’s morals and their under- 
standings ; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not 
only so, but destroys even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full 
violence, exert* itself in civil war and bloodshed; 
and when it is under its greatest restraints naturally 
breaks out in falsehood, detraction, calumny, and 
a partial administration of justice. In a word, it 
fills a nation with spleen and rancour, and extin- 
guishes all the seeds of good -nature, compassiou, 
and humanity. I 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should 
notallow himself to hate even bis enemies; because,” 
says he, ” if you indulge thin passion on some oc- 
casions, it will rise of itself in others ; if you hate 
your enemies, you will contract such a vicious habit 
of mind, as by degrees will break out upon those 
who are your friends, or those who are indifferent fo 
you.” I might here observe how admirably this 
precept of morality (which derives fbe malignitj^ of 
hatred from the passion itself and not'^dln it* ob^ 


jecD answers to that great rule which was dictateii 
to the world about a hundred years before this phi- 
losopher wrote ;♦ but instead of that, I shall only 
take notice, with a real grief of heart, that the 
minds of many gqpd men among us appear soureo 
with party principles, and alienated from one ari 
other in such a manner as seems to me altogether 
inconsistent with the dictates cither of reason or ro. 
ligion. Zeal for a public cause is apt to breed pas- 
sions in the hearts of virtuoq^ persons, to which the 
regard of their own private interest would never 
have betrayed them. 

If this party-spirit has so ill an effect on our 
morals, it has likewise a very great one upon our 
judgments. jBTe often hear a poor insipid paper or 
pamphlet crill up, and sometimes a noble piece de- 
preciated, by those who are of a different principle 
from the author. One who is actuated by this spirit 
is almost under an incapacity of discerning cither 
real blemislics or beauties. A man of merit in a 
different principle, is like an object seen in two dif- 
ferent mcfliuins, that appears crooked or broken, 
however straight and entire it may bo in itself. For 
this reason there is scarce a person of any figure in 
England, who do(?« net go by two contrary cliarac- 
ters, as opposite to one another ns light and darkness. 
Knowledge and learning suffer in a particular man- 
ner from this strange prejudice, which at present 
prevails amongst all ranks and degrees in (he Bri- 
tish nation. As men formerly became eminent in 
learned societies by their parts and acquisition.^, 
they now distinguish themselves by the warmth ami 
violence with which they espouse their re3pective 
parties. — Books arc valued upon the like coiisidcra- 
tions. An abusive, scurrilous style passes for saHre, 
and a dull icbemc of party notions is culled fim* 
writing. 

There is one piece of sophistry practised by both 
sides— -and that is, the taking any scandalous story 
that has been ever whispered or invented of a )>n. 
vate man for a known undoubted truth, and rai>inL; 
suitable speculations upon it. Calumnies that have- 
never been proved, or have been often refuted, are 
the ordinary postulatumsof these infamous scribblers, 

! upon which they proceed as upon first principles 
granted by all men, though in their hearts they know 
they arc false, or at best very doubtful. When they 
have laid these foundations of scurrility, it is m* 
wonder that their superstmeturo is every way answer- 
able to them. If this shameless practice of the 
present ago endures much longer, praise and re- 
proach will cease to be motives of action in good men. 

There are certain periods of time in all govern- 
ments, when this inhuman spirit prevails. Italy 
was long torn in pieces by the GueHs and Gihc l- 
lines, and France by those who were for and against 
the League : but it is very unhappy for a man to lx 
born in such a stormy and tempestuous season. B 
i* the restless ambition of artful men that thus 
breaks a people into factions, and draws several 
well-meaning persons to their interest by a specious 
concern for their country. How many honest niimls 
are filled with uncharitable and barbarous notions 
out of their *eal for the public good ? What cruel- 
ties and outrages would they not commit against 
men of an adverse party, whom they would honour 
and esteem, if, instead of considering them us they 
are representdU, they knew them as they arc ? 1 hio’ 
are person* of the greatest probity seduced into 
shameful errors and prejudices, and made bad 
even by that noblest of principles, ” the o 

•^ vTz7b7jrHu7chrlid, Ses Luko vi. 2r-r3'2. iic. 
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their country.” I cannot here forbear mentioning I 
the famous Spanish proverb, If there were neither j 
tools nor knaves in the world, all people would be j 
of one mind.” 

For my own part, I could hearlily wish that all{ 
honest men would enter into an association, for the i 
support of one another against the endeavours of 
those whom they ought to look upon as their com- j 
mon enemies, whatsoever side they may belong to. 
Were there such an honest body of neutral forces, 
we should never see the w<^st of men in great figures 
of life, because they arc useful to a party ; nor the 
best unregarded, because they are above practising 
those methods which would be gratcfujUto their fac- 
tion.* We should then single every cnBnal out of 
the herd, and hunt hnn down, however formidable 
and overgrown he might appear : on the contrary, 
we should shelter distressed innocence,, and defeml 
virtue, however beset with contempt or ridicule, envy 
or datamation. In short, we should not any longer 
regard our lellow-subjccts as whigs or lories, hut 
should make the man of merit our friend, and the 
villain our eueray. — C. 


No. 126.) WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 1711. 

Troa Kululuave fuat, nullo discrimine habebo 

ViRu, itn. X. 1 08. 

Rutulians, Trojans, are the same to me. — D kyukn. 

In my yesterday’s paper I proposed, that the 
honest men of all partie.s should enter into a kind of 
association for the defence of one another, and the 
confusion of their common enemies. As it is de- 
signed this neutral body should act with a regard to 
nothing but truth and equity, and divest themselves 
of the little heals and prepossessions that cleave to 
parties of all kinds, I have prepared for them tlie 
following form of an association, which may express 
their intentions in the most plain and simple manner: ^ 
“ We whoso names are hereunto suuscribed do | 
solemnly declare, that we do in our consciences be- I 
lieve two and two make four ; and that we'shall ad- 1 
judge any man whatsoever to be our enemy who | 
endeavours to persuade us to the contrary. We are j 
likewise ready to maintain with the hazard of all j 
that is near and dear to Us, that six is less than ; 
seven in all times and in all places ; and that ten : 
will nut ho more three years heuco than it is at pre- 
sent. We do also firmly declare, that it is our re- 
solution as long as we live to call black black, and 
white white. And we shall upon all occasions op- 
pose such persons that upon any day of the year 
shall call black white, or whit# black, with the ut- ! 
most peril of our lives and fortunes.” I 

Were there such a combination of honest men, ' 
who without any regard to places would endeavour 
to extirpate all such furious zealots as would sacri- 
^ nee one half of their country to the passion and in- 
terest of the other ; as also such infamous hypocrites 
that are for promoting their own advantage under 
colour of the public good ; with all the protiigate 
unmoral retainers to each side, that have nothing to 
recommend them but an implicit submission to their 
leaders : we should soon see that furious party-spirit 
extinguished, which may in time expose us to the | 
derision and contempt of all the nation.s about us. | 
A member of this society that would thus care- ! 
ully employ himself in making room for merit, bv 
'■ewing down the worthless and depraved part of 
b ^ those conspicuous stations of life to 
ich thqy have been couiotiiues advanced, and all , 


this without any regard to his private intercbt, would 
be no small benefactor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an 
account of a very active little animal, whit h I think 
he calls the ichneumon, that makes it the wliole bu- 
siness of his life to break the eggs of the croc(jdile, 
which he is always in search after. This instinct is 
the more remarkable, because the ichneumon never 
feeds upon the eggs he has broken, nor any other 
way finds his account in them. Were it not for the 
incessant labours of this industrious animal, Egypt, 
says the historian, would he overrun with crocodiles ; 
for the Egyptians are so far from destroying those 
pernicious creature.s, that they worship them as gods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary parti- 
sans, we shall find thimi far from resembling this 
disinterested animal; and rather acting after the c.\- 
ample of the. wild Tartars, who are ambitious of 
destroying a man of the most extraordinary parts 
and accomplishments, as thinking that upon his de- 
cease the same talents, whatever post they qualified 
him for, enter of course into hi.s destroyer. 

As in the whole train of my speculatiou.s I have 
endeavoured, as much as I am able, to extinguish 
that pernicious spirit of passion and prejudice which 
rages with the same violence in all parties, I am still 
the more desirous of doing some good in this parti- 
cular, becanse I observe that the spirit of party 
reigns more in the country than in the town. It 
here contracts a kind of brutality and rustic fierce- 
ness, to wliich men of a politer conversation are 
wholly strangers. It extends itself even to the re- 
turn of the bow and the hat ; and at the same time 
that the heads of parties preserve towards one ano- 
ther an outward show of good-breeding, and keep up 
a perpetual intercourse of civilities, their tools that 
are dispersed in these outlying parts will not so 
much as mingle together at a coek-match. This hu- 
mour fills the country with several periodical meet- 
ings gf Whig jockeys and Tory fox-hunters ; not to 
mention the innumerable curses, frowns, and whis- 
pers it produces at a quarter-sessions. 

I do not know whether I have observed in any of 
my former papers that iny friends Sir Roger de Co- 
verley and Sir Andrew Freeport are of diirercnt 
principles — the first of them imtlincd to the landed 
and the other to the monied interest. Thi.s humour 
is so moderate in each of them, that it proceeds no 
farther than to an agreeable raillery, which very 
often diverts the rest of the club. I find, however, 
tluit the knight is amuch stronger Tory in the coun- 
try than in town, which, as he has fiild me in my 
ear, is absolutely necessary for the kei'ping up his 
interest. In all our journey from Loudon to Ills 
house, wo did not so much a.s bait at a Whig inn ; 
or if by chance the coachman stojipod at a wrong 
place, one of Sir Roger’s servants would ride up to 
hi.s master full of spe(‘d, and wliisper to him that the 
master of the house was against such a one in tiu; 
last election. This often betrayed us into hard beds 
and bad cheer; for we were not so inquisitive about 
the inn as the innkeejH'r; and provided our land- 
I lord’s principles were sound, did not take any notice 
of the staleness of his provisions. Ihis I found still 
the more inconvenient, because the better the host 
was, the worse generally were his accommodations ; 
the fellow knowing very well that those who were his 
friends would take up with coarse diet and a hard 
lodging. For the.se reason^, all the while I was 
upon the road 1 dreaded entering into a house of any 
one that Sir Roger bad a}»plauded for an honest man. 

Since mv slay al Sir Roger’s in the eemUiy, 1 
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daily find n^ore instances of this narrow, party hu- 
mour. Being upon the bowling-green at a neigh- 
bouriog market-town the other day (for that it the 
place where the gentlemen of one side meet once a 
week), 1 observed a stranger among them of a better 
presendb and geuteeler behaviour than ordinary; 
but was much surprised that, notwithstanding ho was 
a very fair bettor, nobody would take him up. But 
upon }n(|uiry, 1 found that he was one who had 
given a disagreeable vote in a former parliament, for 
which reason there was not a man upon the bowl- 
iug-green who would have so much correspondence 
with him as to win his money of him. I 

Among other instances of this nature, I must not 
omit oue which concerns myself. Will Wimble was 
the other day relating several strange stories that he 
had picked up, nobody knows where, of a certain 
great man ; and upon my staring at him, as one 
Uiat was surprised to hear such things in the country 
—which hatf never been so much as whispered in the 
town— Will stopped short in the thread of his dis- 
course, and after dinner asked my friend Sir Roger 
in his ear if he was sure that I was not a fanatic. 

It gives me a serious concern to see such a spirit 
of dissension in the country' ; not only as it destroys 
virtue and common sense, and renders us in a man- 
ner barbarians towards one another, but as it per- 
petuates our animosities, widens our breaches, and 
transmits our present passions and prejudices to our 
posterity. For my own part, I am sometimes afraid 
that I discover the seeds of a civil war in these our 
divisions; and therefore cannot but bewail, as in 
their first principles, the miseries and calamities of 
our children.— C. 


No. 127.1 THURSDAY, JULY 26, 171L 

— • Qaantum est in rebus inane ! — Ptsa. Sat. 1. I. 

How much of empUness we find in things ! 

It is our custom at Sir Roger’s, upon the coming 
in of the post, to sit about a pot of coffee, and hear 
the old knight read Dyer’s Letter ; which he does 
with his spectacles upon his nose, and in an audible 
voice, smiling very often at those little strokes of 
satire which are so frequent in the writings of that 
author. 1 afterward communicate to the knight 
such packets as I receive under the quality of Spec- 
tator. The following letter chancing to please him 
more than ordinary, I shall publish it at his request. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

*'You have diverted the town almost a whole 
month at the expense of the country ; it is now high 
time that you should give the couutry their revenge. 
Since your withdrawing from this place, the fair sex 
are run into great extravagances. Their petticoats, 
which began to heave and swell before you left us, 
are now blown up into a most enormous concave, and 
rise every day more and more. .In short. Sir, since 
our women know themselves to be out of the eye of 
the Spectator, they will be kept within no compass. 
You praised them a little too soon, for the modesty 
of their heacUdresses ; for as the humour of a sick 
person is often driven out of one limb into another, 
their superfluity of ornaments, instead of being en- 
tirely banished, seems only fallen from their heads 
u{)on their lower parts. What they have lost in 
height they make up in breadth, and, contrary to all 
rules of architecture, wtden the foundations at the 
same time that they shorten the superstructure. 
Were they, like Snaoi^ jennets, to impregnate by 
'iie wind, they could not have thought un a more 


proper invention. But as we do not hear any parti- 
culu use in this j^tticoat, or that it contains any 
thing more than v^t was supposed to be in those of 
scantier make, we are wonderfully at a loss about it. 

“ The women give out, in defence of these wide 
bottoms, that they are airy, and very proper for the 
season ; but this 1 look upon to be only a pretence, 
and a piece of art, for it is well known we have not 
had a more moderate summer these many years, so 
that it is certain the heat they complain of caunut 
be in the weather. Besides, 1 would fain ask these 
tendcr-constitutioned ladies, why they should require 
more cooling than their mothers before them ? 

** I find j&Mral speculative persons are of opij|iiori 
that our soKas of late years been very saucy, and 
that the hoop-petticoat is made use of to keep us at 
a distance. It is most certain that a woman’s honour 
cannot bo better intrenched than after this manner 
in circle within circle, amidst such a variety of out- 
works and lines of circumvallatiun. A female who 
is thus invested in whalebone, is sutficiently secured 
against the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who 
might as well think of Sir George Ktherege’s way of 
making ‘ Love in a Tub,’^ as in the midst of so 
many hoops. 

“ Among these various conjectures there are men 
of superstitious tempers, who look upon the hoop- 
petticoat as a kind of prodigy. Some will have it 
that it portends tbedownfal of the French king, and 
observe that the farthingal appeared in England a 
little before the ruin of the Spanish monarchy.f 
Others are of opinion that it foietels baltiC and 
bloodshed, and believe it of tiic same prognostication 
as the tail of a blazing star. For my part, 1 am apt 
to think it is a sign that multitudes arc coming into 
the world rather than going out of it. 

“ The first time I saw a lady dressed in one of 
these petticoats, 1 could not forbear blaming her in 
my own thoughts for walking abroad when she was 
‘ so near her time,’ but soon recovered myself out of 
my error, when I found all the modish part of the 
sex ‘ as far gone’ as herself. It is generally thought 
some crafty women have thus betrayed their com- 
panions into hoops, that they might make them ac- 
cessary to their own concealments, and by that 
means escape the censure of the world; as wary 
generals have sometimes dressed two or three dozen 
of tlicir friends in their own habit, that they might 
not draw upon themselves any particular attacks 
from the enemy. The strutting petticoat smooths 
all distinctions, levels the mother with the daughter, 
and sets maids and matrons, wives and widows, upon 
the same bottom. In the meanwhile, 1 cannot but 
be troubled to see so many well-shaped innocent 
' virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big>bellicd women. 

** Should this fashiun get among the ordinary 
people, our public ways would be so crowded, that 
we should want street-room. Several congregations | 
of the best fashion find themselves already very 
much straitened ; and if the mode increase, I wi»k 
it may not drive many ordinary women into meetings 
and conventicles. Should our sex at the same time 
take it into their heads to wear trunk breeches (as 
who knows what their indignation at this female 
treatment may drive thorn to ?) a man and his wiie 
would fill a whole pew. 

• See his play so called, act W. scene 6, where ! * 
Frenchman, U thrust Into a tub without a bottom. ^ 

carries about the stage on hb shoulders, his head co ** 
through a bole at the top. 

t Via. in 1568. 
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** Upon our way from hence wo saw a young fel- 
low riding towards us full gallop, with a bob wig and 
a black silken bag tied to it. He stopped short at 
the coach, to ask us how far the judges were behind 
us. His stay was so very short, that we had only 
time to observe his new silk waistcoat, which was 
unbuttoned in several places, to let us see that he 
bad a clean shirt on, wnich was ruiHed down to his 
middle. 

“ From this place, during our progress through 
the most western parts of the kingdom, we fancied 
ourselves in King Charles the Second’s reign, the 
people having made very little variations in their 
dress since that time. The smartest of the country 
’squires appears still in the Moninou{Ji-cock, and 
when they go a wooing (whether they have any post 
in the militia or not) they generally put on a red 
coat. We were, iudeed, very much surprised, at the 
place we lay at last night, to meet with a gentleman 
that had accoutred himself in a night-cap wig, a 
coat with long pockets and slit sleeves, and a pair of 
shoes with high scollop tops ; but we soon found by 
his eouver'ation that he, was a person who laughed 
at the ignorance and rusticity of the country people, 
and was resolved to live and die in the mode. 

“Sir, if you think this account of my travels may 
be of any advantage to the public, I will next year 
^rnuble you with such occurrences as I shall meet 
■'ith in other parts of England. For I am informed 
.nere are greater curiosities in the northern circuit 
than in the western ; and that a fashion makes its 
progress much slower into Cumberland than into 
Cornwall. I have heard in particular, that the Stocn- 
kirk* arrived but two mouths ago at Newcastle, and 
that there are several commodes in those parts which 
are worth taking a journey thither to see.’* 

C. 

No. 130.] MONDAY, JULY 30, 1711. 

Semperque recontes 

Convectare Juvai proedoa, et vivero rapto. 

ViRO. jEn. vii. T48. 

A plundering race, still eager to invade, 

On spoil they live, and make of theft a trade. 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with 
ray friend Sir Roger, wo saw at a little distance from 
us a troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of 
them, my friend was in some doubt whether he 
should not exert the justice of the peace upon such 
a band of lawless vagrants; but not having his 
clerk with him, who is a necessary counsellor with 
him on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry 
•raght fare the worse for it, he let the thought dro|)— - 
hut at the same time gave me a particular account of 
^ ^ischiefs they no in the country, in stealing 
peuple’s goods and spoiling their servants. “ If a 
^tr.iy piece of linen hangs upon a hedge,” says Sir 
loger, “ tliey are sure to have it; if the hog loses 
IIS Way in the fields, it is ten to one but he becomes 
»eir prey : our geese cannot live in peace for them ; 
a man prosecutes them with severity, his hen- 
no* Vi* generally straggle 

til ® about this time of the year ; and set 
iliL servant-maids so agog for husbands, 

if k 1 ? Qotexpect to have anv business done as 
s ou*d be whilst they are in the country. I have 
a oil! ‘J^iry-maid who crosses their hands with i 

~ silver every summer, and never fails being i 

® military cravat of black , 

'^ugu»t2, hatUe of Steenkirk, fought 


promised the handsomest young fellow in tho parisu ! 
for her pains. Your friend the butler has been fool 
enough to be seduced by them ; and though he is 
sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a spoon every time 
his fortune is told him, generally shuts himself up 
in the pantry with an old gipsy for above half an 
hour onCe in a twelvemonth. Sweethearts arc the 
things they live upon, which they bestow very plenti 
fully upon all those that apply themselves to them 
You see now and then some handsome young jades 
among them : the sluts have white teeth and black 
eyes.” 

Sir Roger observing that I listened with great at- 
tention to his account of a people who were so en- 
tirely new to me, told me, that if I would, they 
should tell us our fortunes. As I was very well 
pleased with the knight’s proposal, we rid up, and 
communicated our hands to them. A Cassandra of 
the crew, after having examined my lines very dili- 
gently, told me, that I loved a pretty maid in a 
corner, that I was a good woman’s man, with some 
other particulars which I do not think proper to re- 
late. My friend Sir Roger alighted from his horse, 
and exposing his palm to two or three that stood by 
him, they crumpled it all shapes, and diligently 
scanned every wrinkle that could be made in it ; 
when one of them, who was older and more sun- 
burnt than the rest, told him, that he had a widow 
in his line of life. Upon which the knight cried, 

“ Go, go, you are an idle baggage and at the 
same time smiled upon mo. The gipsy finding he 
was not displeased in his heart, told him after a 
farther inquiry into his hand, that his true-love was 
constant, and that she should dream of him to-night. 
My old friend cried pish, and bid her go on. The 
gipsy told him that he was a bachelor, but would uot 
be 80 long ; and that he was dearer to somebody 
than he thought. ^Tho Knight still repeated, “ She 
was an idle baggage,” and bid her go on. “ Ah, 
master,” says the gipsy, ” that roguish leer of yours 
makes a pretty woman’s heart ache ; you have not that 
simper about the mouth for nothing.” — The uncouth 
gibberish with which all this was uttered, like the 
darkness of an oracle, made us the more attentive 
to it. To be short, the knight left the money with 
her that be had crossed her hand with, and got up 
again on his horse. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that 
he knew several sensible people who believed these 
gipsies now and then foretold very strange things ; 
and for half mi hour together appeared more jocund 
than ordinary. In the height of his good-humour, 
meeting a common beggar upon the road, who was 
no conjuror, as l\e wont to relievo him he found his 
pocket was picked ; that being a kind of palmistry 
at which this race of vermin are very dexterous. 

1 might here entertain my reader with historical 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who infest all 
the countries of Europe, and live in the midst of go- 
vernments in a kind of counmonweallii by themselves. 
But instead of entering into observations of this 
nature, 1 shall fill the remaining part of my paper 
with a story which is still frc.sh in Holland, and was 
printed in one of oui monthly accounts about twenty 
years ago. As the trek-schuyt, or hackney -boat 
which carries passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam, 
Was nutting oflP, a boy running along the side of the 
canal desired to be taken in : which the master of 
the boat refused, because the lad had not quite money 
enough to pay the usual fare.* An eminent mer- 
chant being pleased with thd looks of the boy, and 
* Hardly more titan Utrotf -(>«nce. 
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secretly touched with compassion towards him. paid 
the mou^ for him, and ordered him to he taken on 
board. Upon talking with him afterward^ he found 
(hat he could speak readily in three or four languages, 
iud learned upon farther examination that he had 
oeen stolen away when bo was a child by a gipsy, 
and bad rambled ever since >vith a gang of those 
strollers up and down several parts of Eu/ope,. It 
happened that the merchant, whose heart seems to 
have inclined towards the boy by a secret kind of 
instinct, had himself lost a child some years before. 
Tho parents, after a long search for him, gave him 
for drowned in one of the canals with which that 
country abounds ; and the mother was so atHictod at 
i the loss of a fine boy, who was her only son, that she 
died for grief of it. Upon laying together all par- 
ticulars, and examining the several moles and marks 
by which the mother used to describe the child when 
he was first missing, the boy proved to be the son of 
the merchant whose heart had so unaccountably 
melted at the sight of him. The lad was very well 
pleased to find a father who was so rich and likely to 
leave him a good estate : the father on the other 
hand was not a little delighted to see a son return to 
him, whom he had given up for lost, with such a 
strength of constitution, sharpness of understanding, 
and skill in languages.*' Here tho printed story 
leaves olF; but if 1 may give credit to reports, our 
linguist having received such extraordinary rudi- 
ments towards a good oducatiou, was afterwards 
trained up in every thing that becomes a gentle- 
man ; wearing off by little and little all the vicious 
habits and practices that he hud been used to in tb|^ 
course of his peregrinations. Nay, it is said, that 
Qe has since been employed in foreign courts upon 
national business, with great reputation to himself 
and honour to those who scut him, and that he has 
visited several countries as a public minister in 
which he formerly wandered as a gipsy.— C. 
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Ips« rursum concedite sylva;— V iko. Eel x. 63. 

Once more, yo woodn, adieu 

It is usual for a man who loves country sports I'o 
preserve the game in his own grounds, and divert 
himself upon those that belong to his neighbour. 
My friend Sir Roger generally goes two or three 
miles from his house, and gets into tho frontiers of 
his estate, before he beats about in search of a hare 
or partridge, on purpose to spare his own ticlds, 
where he is always sure of finding diversion, when 
the worst comes to the worst. By this means the 
breed about his house has time to increase and mul- 
tiply, besides that tho sport is more agreeable where 
the game is harder to come at, and where it does not 
lie so thick as to produce any perplexity or confusion 
in the pursuit. For these reasons the country gen- 
tleman, like the fox, seldom^rcys near his own home. 

In the same manner I nave made a month’s ex- 
cursion out of the town, which is the great held of 
game for sportsmen of my species, to try my fortune 
in the country, where I have started several subjects, 
and hunted them down, with some pleasure to myr 
self, and 1 hope to others. 1 am here forced to use 
a great deal of diligence before I can spring any- 
thing to my mind ; whereas in town, whilst 1 am fol- 
lowing one character, it is ten to one but I am crossed 
in ray way by another, and put up such a variety of 
odd creatures in both sexes, that they foil tho scent 
of ono another, aud puzzle the chase. My grcalesl 


difficulty in the country is to find sport, and in town 
to choose it. In the mean time, as I have given a 
whole month's rest to the cities of Loudon and West- 
minster, 1 promise myself abundance of new game 
upon my return thither. 

it is indeed high time for mo to leave the country, 
since I find the whole neighbourhood begin to grow 
very inquisitive after my name and character; my 
love of solitude, taciturnity, and particular way of 
life, having raised a great curiosity iu all these parts. 

The notions which have been framed of mo are 
various : some look upon me as very proud, some as 
very modest, and some as very melancholy. Will 
Wimble, a« my friend the butler tells me, observing 
me very much alone, and extremely silent when 1 
am in company, is afraid I have killed a man. The 
country people seem to suspect me for a conjuror ; 
and some of them, hearing ot tbc visit which 1 made 
to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Roger 
has brought down a cunning man with him, to cure 
the old woman, and free the country from her charms. 
So that the character which I go under in part of the 
neighbourhood, is what they call here a WhitcWitch. 

A justice of peace, who lives about five miles off, 
and is not of Sir Roger’s party, has, it seems, said 
twice or thrice at his table, that he wishes Sir Roger 
does not harbour a Jesuit iu his house, and that he 
thinks the gentlemen of the country would do very 
well to make me give some account of myself. 

On the other side, some of Sir Roger’s friends arc 
afraid the old knight is imposed upon by a designing 
feRow; and as they have heard that he converses 
I very promiscuously when he is in town, do not know 
but he has brought down with him some discarded 
whig, that is sullen, and||{ty8 nothing because he is 
out of place. 

Such is the variety of opinions which are here 
entertained of me, so that 1 pass am(»ng some for a 
disaffected person, and among others for a pophh 
priest; among some for a wizard, and among others 
tor a murderer ; and all this for no other rcusou that 
I can imagine, but because I do not hoot, and halloo, 
aud make a noise. It is true, my friend Sir Roger 
tells them, — “ That it is my way,” and that I am 
only a philosopher; — but this will not satisfy them. 
They think there is more in me than he discovers, 
aud that I do not hold my tongue for nothing. 

For these and other reasons I shall set out for 
London to-morrow, having found by experience that 
the country is not a place for a person of my temper, 
who does not love jollity, and what they call good 
neighbourhood. A^au that is out of humour wliou 
an unexpected guest breaks in upon him, and dot*.s 
not care for sacriticing an afternoon to every chaiuo 
comer — that will be the master of his own time, and 
the pursuer of hisown inclinations, — makes but avery 
unsociable figure in this kind of life. I shall there- 
fore retire into tho town, if 1 may make use of that 
phrase, and get into the crowd again as fast as I can, 
in order to bo alone. I can there raise what specu- 
lations I please upon others without being observed 
myself, and at the same time enjoy all the advan- 
tages of company with all the privileges of solitude. 

In the mean while, to finish the month, an<l eoii- 
clude these my rural speculations, I shall here insert 
a letter from my friend Will Honeycomb, who has 
not lived a month for those forty years out ot tn® 
smoke of London, aud rallies me after his way upon 
my country life. 

“ Dear Spec. 

“ I &upp<jec this letter will find thee picking 
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Jaisieft, or smelling to a lock of hay, or passing away 
thy time in some mnoceut country diversion of the I 
like nature. 1 have however orders from the club 
to summon thee up to town, bding all of us cursedly 
afraid thou wilt not be able to relish our company, 
after thy conversations with Moll White and Will 
Wimble. Pr*ythee do not send us up any more sto- 
ries of a cock and a bull, nor frighten the town with 
spirits and witches. Thy speculations begin to smell 
(ronfoundedly of woods and meadows. If thou dost 
not come up quickly, we shall conclude that thou 
art in love with one of Sir Roger’s dairy-maids. 
Service to the knight. Sir Andrew is grown the 
cock of the club since he left us, and if he does not 
return quickly will make every mother’s sou of us 
commonwealth’s-men. 


i-men. 

“ Dear Spec., 

“ Thine eternally, 

** Will Honeycomb.' 


No. 132.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1711. 

Qai, aut tempus quid postulet non vldot, nut plura loquitur, 
aut se ostentat, aut eureum quibuscum eat ratioiiem uun hubet, 
la ineptua eaae dicltur. — fcLL. 

Tiiat man may be called impertinent, who considers not the 
cireumstancea of titne, or enurosaca the conversation, <»r makes 
liiinself the subject uf his diacciurae. or pays no rci^ard to the 
compimy he is m. 

Having notified to my good friend Sir Roger that 
1 should set out for London the next day, his horses 
were ready at the appointed hour in the evening ; 
and, attended by one of his grooms, I arrived at the« 
county-town at twilight^ in order to be ready for the 
stage-coach the day loUl^ing. As soon as we ar- 
rived at the inn, the servant who waited up6n me 
inquired of the chamberlain in my hearing what 
company he had for the coach? The fellow answered, 
“ Mrs. Betty Arable, the great fortune, and th6 
widow her mother; a recruiting ofTicer (who took a 
place because they were to go) ; young ’Squire 
Quickset, her cousin (that her mother wished her to 
be married to) ; Ephraim the Quaker, her guardian; 
and a gentleman that had studied himself dumb 
from Sir Roger do Coverley’s.” I observed by what 
he said of myself, that according to his office he dealt 
much in intelligence; and doubted not but there 
was some foundation for his reports of the rest of the 
company, as well as for the whimsical account he 
gave of me. The next morning at day-break we 
were all called ; and I, who know my own natural 
»hynes8, and endeavour to be^ as little liable to be 
disputed with as possible, dressed immediately, that 
I might make no one wait The first preparation 
for our setting out was, that the captain’s half-pike 
was placed near the coachman, and a drum benind 
the coach. In the mean time the drummer, the 
captain’s equipage, was very loud, “ that none of 
the captain’s things should be placed so as to be 
spoiled ;” upon which his cloak-bug was fixed in the 
seat of the coach; and the captain himself, accord- 
jbg to a frequent, though invidious behaviour of mili- 
ary men, ordered his man to look sharp, that none 
bt one of the ladies should have the place he had 
al^ fronting the coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats, and 
*at with that dislike which people not too good-na- 
bred usuallj^ conceive of each other at first sight 

e coach jumbled us insensibly into some sort of* 
amiUarity : and we had not moved above two miles, i 
I- widow asked the’ captain what success he| 
in his recruiting ? The officer, with a frankness i 


he believed very graceful, told her, “ that indeed he 
had but very little luck, and had suffered much by 
desertion, therefore should be glad to end his war- 
fare in the service of her or her fair daughter. In 
a word,” continued he, ” I am a soldier, and to be 
plain is my character : you see me, Madam, young, 
sound, and impudent; take me yourself, widow, or 
give mo to her, I will be wholly at your disposal. 1 
am a soldier of fortune, ha !”— This was followed 
by a vain laugh of his own, and a deep silence of 
all the rest of tbe company. I had nothing left for 
it but to fall fast asleep, which I did with all speed. 

“ Come,” said he, resolve upon it, we will make 
a wedding at the next town : we will make this plea- 
sant companion who is fallen asleep, to be tbe bride- 
man ; and,” giving the Quaker a clap on the knee, 
he concluded, “ this sly saint, who, I will warrant 
you, understands what is what as well as you or I, 
widow, shall give the bride as father.” The Quaker, 
who happened to he a man of smartness, answered, 

” Friend, I take it in good i>art that thou hast given 
me tbe authority of a father over this comely and 
virtuous child ; and I must assure thee, that if I 
have the giving her, I shall not bestow her on thee. 
Thy mirth, friend, savourcth of folly ; thou art a 
person of a light mind; thy drum is a typo of thee— 
it soundeth because it is empty. Verily, it is not from 
thy fulness, hut thy emptiness, that thou hast spoken 
this day. Friend, friend, wo have hired this coach 
in partnership with thee, to carry us to the great 
city ; we cannot go any other way. This worthy 
mother must hoar thee if thou wilt needs utter thy 
follies ; we cannot help it, friend, I say ; if thou 
wilt, we must hear thee ; but if thotf wert a man of 
understanding, thou wuuldst not take advantage of 
thy courageous countenance to abash us children of 
peace. — Thou ait, thou sayest, a soldier; give quar- 
ter to us, who cannot resist thee. Why didst thou 
fleer at our friend, who feigned himself asleep ? He 
said nothing ; but how dost thou know what he con- 
taiueth ? If thou speakest improper things in the 
hearing of this virtuous young virgin, consider it as 
afti outrage against a distressed person that cannot 
get from thee ; to speak indiscreetly what we are 
obliged to hear, by being ba8j>e(i up with thee in this- 
public vehicle, is in some degree assaulting on the 
high road.”| 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a 
happy and uncommon impudence (which can bo 
convicted and support itself at the same time) cries, 

“ Faith, friend, 1 thank thee ; I should have been a 
little impertinent if thou hadst not reprimanded me. 
Come, tnou art, I see, a smoky old fellow, and I will 
he very orderly the ensuing part of my journey. I 
was going to give myself airs, but, ladies, I beg i 
pardon.” 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from being soured by this little 
ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a particular delight 
in being agreeable to each other for the future; and 
assumed their different provinces in the conduct of 
the company. Our reckonings, apartments, and ac- 
commodation, fell under Ephraim ; and the captain 
looked to all disputes upon the road, as the good be- 
ijhaviour of our coachman, and the right we had of 
taking place, as going to London, of all vehiclea 
coming from thence. The occurrences we met with 
were ordinary, and very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them : hut when I con- 
sidered the company we were in, I took it for no 
small good-fortune, that the whole journey was not 
spent in impertinences, which to one part of us might 
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be an entertainment, to the other a suffering. What 
tlierefore Ephraim said when we were almost arrived 
.it London, had to me an air not only of good un- 
erstanding, but good breeding. Upon the young 
lady’s expressing her satisfaction in the journey, and 
leclaring how delightful it had been to her, Kpliraim 
Joclaicd himself as follows; There is no ordinary 
part of human life which expresseth so much a good 
Di.nd, and a right inward man, as his behaviour upon 
meeting with strangers, especially such as may seem 
■he most unsuitable companions to him : such a 
man, when he falloth in the way with persons of 
simplicity and innocence, however knowing he may 
be in the ways of men, will not vaunt him.Hcif 
thereof, but will the rather hide his superiority to 
them, that he may not be painful unto them. My 
good friend,” continued he, turning to the officer, 
“ thee and I are to part hy and by, and peradven- 
ture we may never meet again ; but be advised by a 
plain man ; mode.s and apparel arc hut tritles to the 
real man, therefore do not think such a man as thy- 
self terrible for thy garb, nor such a one as me con- 
temptible for mine. When two such as thee and I 
meet, with affections us we ought to have towards 
each otlier, thou shouldst rejoice to see my peace- 
able demeanour, and 1 should ho glad to kco thy 
strength and ability to protect me in it.” — T. 
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Quit* (lesiJerio }<lt piulor, aut modus 
lam ehuri capiti.s? — flon, 1. Od. xxiv. 1. 

Such was his worth, our loss is such, 

We cauiiot love too well, or ^-rieve loo much. 

Oj.DiaWORTM. 

THr.rtn is a sort of delight, which is alternately 
mixed with terror and sorrow, in the contemplation 
of death. The soul has its curiosity more than ordi- 
narily awakened,' when it turns its th(‘ughta upon 
the conduct of such who have heluived themselves 
with an equal, a re.sigucii, a cheerful, u generous, or 
heroic tcnip<*r in that extremity. We are affected 
with these re.spective manuers of behaviour, as t# 
retly believe the part of the dying person imitated 
hy our.selvc.s, or such as we imagine ourselves more 
particularly capable of. Men of exalted minds 
march before us like princes, and are to the ordinary 
race of mankind rather subjects of their admiration 
than example, ilowever, there are no ideas strike 
more forcibly upon our imaginations, than those 
which are raised from rcficction.s upon the exits of 
great and excellent men. Innocent men who have 
s ifiefcd a.s criminals, though they vvero benefactors 
to human society, seem to be persons of the highest 
disliiiction, among the vastly gi eater number of 
human race, the dead. When tin? iniquity of the 
limes brought Socrates to his execution, how great 
and wonderful is it to behold him, unsupported by 
any thing hut the testimony of his owui conscience 
and conjectures of hereafter, roceave the poison with 
an air of warmth and good-humour, and, as if going 
on an agreeable journey, bespeak some deity to 
make it fortunate ! 

When Uhocion’s good action.s had met with the 
like rew ard from his country, and he was led to deatl^ 
with many other of liis friends, they bewailing their 
fate, ho walking composedly towards the place of his 
execution, how gracefully does he support his illus- 
trious character to the very last instant ! One of 
the rabble spitting at him as he passed, with his 
tisual authorjiy he called to know if no one was 
'Vady to teach this fellow how to behave himself. 


When a poor-spirited creature that died at the same 
time for his crimes, bemoaned himself unman fully, 
he rebuked him with this aucstion, “ Is it no cou- 
solation to such a man as thou art to die with Pho- 
cion ?” At the instant when he was to die, they 
asked what commands he had fur his son: he an- 
swered, “ To forget this injury of the Athenians.” 
Niocles, his friend, under the same sentence, desired 
he might drink the potion before him : Phocion 
said, “ because ho never had denied him any thing, 
he would not even this, the most difficult request he 
had ever made.” 

These instances were very noble and great, and 
the reflections of those sublime spirits had made 
death to them what it is really intended to be by the 
Author of nature, a relief from a various being, evci 
subject to sorrows and difficulties. 

Epaminifndas, the Theban general, having re- 
ceived in fight a mortal stab with a sword, which 
was left in i\is body, lay in that postuie till he had 
intelligence that his troops had obtained the victory, 
and then permitted it to be drawn out, at which in- 
stant he expressed himself in this manner: “This 
is not the end of my life, my fellow-soldiers ; it is 
now your Epuminondas is born, who dies in so 
much glory.” 

It were an endless labour to collect the accounts, 
with which all ages have filled the world, of noble 
and heroic minds that have reigned this being, as 
if the termination of life w'er^but an ordinary oc- 
currence of it. 

This common- place way of thinking I fell into 
from an awkward endeavour to throw off a real and 
frc.sh affliction, by turning over books in a melan- 
choly mood ; but it is not easy to remove griefs 
which touch the heart, by applying remedies which 
only entertain the imagination. As therefore this 
paper is to consist of any thing which concerns 
human life, I cannot help letting the present sub- 
ject regard what has been the last object of my eyes, 
though an enteitainmciit of sorrow. 

1 went this evening to visit a friend, with a design 
to rally him, upon a story I had heard of his in- 
tending to steal a marriage without the privity oi 
ns Ins intimate friends and acquaintance. I camf 
into his apartment with that intimacy which I havt 
d*me lor veiy many years, and walked directly into 
his bed-chain her, where 1 found in.v friend m the 
agonies of ileuth — What could I do ? The innocent 
mirth in my thoughts struck upon me like the most 
flagitious wickedness: I in vain called upon him; 
lie was senseless, and too far spent to have the least 
knowledge of rny sorrow, or any pain in himself, 
Give me leave then to transcribe my soliloquy, as 1 
stood by liis motlier, dumb with the weight of grief 
for a son who was her honour and her comfort, and 
never till that hour since his birth had been a mo- 
ment’s sorrow to her. 

‘‘ How surprising is the change ! From the pos- 
session of vigorous life and strength, to be reducec 
in 3 , few hour.s to this fatal extremity ! Those bps 
which look so pale and livW, within these few days 
gave delight to all who heard their utterance ; it was 
the business, the purpoHe of his being, next to obey- 
ing him to whom ho is gone, to please and instuic , 
and that for no other end but to please and instruct 
Kindness was the motive of his actions, and with a 
the capacity requisite for making a figure in a eon 
tentious wi»rld, moderation, good-nature, ana i j » 
temperance, and chastity, were the aits of his* < 
cellent life. — There as he lies In helple*« 
wise mail wlio knew him so well as 1, but woU 
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eiga all the world can bestow to be su near the end 
of such a life. Why does my heart so little obey my 
reason as to lament thee, thou excellent man ? — 
Heaven receive him or restore him ! — Thy beloved 
mother, thy obliged friends, thy helpless* servants, 
stand around thee without distinction. How much 
wouldst thou, hadst thou thy souses, say to each 
of us ! 

“ But now that good heart bursts, and he is at 
‘With that breath expired a soul who never in- 
dulged a passion untit for the place he is gone to. 
Where are now thy plans of justice, of truth, of 
houour ? Of what use the volumes thou hast col- 
lated, the arguments thou hast invented, the examples 
thou hast followed ? Poor were the expectations of 
the studious, the modest, and the good, if the reward 
of their labours were only to be expected from man. 
No, my friend ; thy intended nleadingsjjhy intended 
good offices to thy friends, thy intended services to 
thy country, are already performed (as to thy con- 
cern in them) in his sight, before whom the past, 
present, and future, appear at one view. While 
others with their talents were tormented with ambi- 
tion, with vainglory, with envy, with emulation — how 
well didst thou turn thy mind to its own improve- 
ment in things out of the power of fortune: in 
probity, in integrity, in the practice and study of 
justice ! How silent thy passage, how private thy 
journey, how glomus thy end! ‘ Many have I 
known more famo^jjf some more knowing, not one 
80 innocent.’ ” — R. 
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Dicor- 


-Opiferque per orbein 
Ovid. Met. L 521. 


And am the great physician call'd below. — DnYOKir. 

During my absence in the country, several pat kets 
nave been left for me, which W'cre not forwarded to 
me, because I was expectiui every day in town. The 
author of the following letter dated from Tower-hill, 
having sometimes been cutcrtaiiied with some learned 
gentlemen in plush-doublets,* who have vended iheiHHf, 
wares from a stage in that place, has pleasantly 
enough addressed to me, as no less a sago in morality, 
than those are in physic. To comply with his kind 
inclination to make my cures famous, I shall give 
you his testimonial ol my great abilities at large in 
his own words. 

“Sir, Tower-hill, July 5, 1711. 

“ Your saying the other day there is something 
wonderful in the narrowness of thoM minds which 
ran be pleased, and be barren of bounty to those 
who please them,' makes me in pain that I am not a 
uian of power. If I were, you should soon see how 
much I approve your speculations. In the mean 
tune, I beg leave to supply that inability with the 
empty tribute of an honest mind, by telling you 
plainly, 1 love and thank you for your daily refresh- 
ments. I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke 
my moruingi’s pipe (though I cannot torbear reading 
tne motto before I fill^nd light), and really it gives 
^ grateful relish to every whiff ; each paragraph is 
baught cither with useful or delightful notions, and 
1 never fail of being highly diverted or improved* 

I ho variety of your subject surprises me os much as 
^ box of pictures did formerly in which there was 
^nly one face, that, by pulling some pieces of isin- 
K ass over it, was changed into a grave senator or a 
il^y.Andrcw, a patched lady or a nun, a beau ora 

• Vix. Quack -doctors. 


black-a-moor, a prude or a coquette, a country es- 
quire or a conjuror, with many other different repre- 
sentations very entertaining (as you are), though 
still the same at the bottom. This was a childish 
amusement, when 1 was carried away with outward 
appearance ; but you make a deeper impression, and 
affect the secret springs of the mind; you charm 
the faucy, soothe the passions, and insensibly lead 
the reader to that sweetness of temper that you so 
well describe ; you rouse generosity with that spirit, 
and inculcate humanity with that ease, that he must 
be miserably stupid that is not affected by you. I 
cannot say, indeed, that you have put impertinence 
to silence, or vanity out of countenance; but me- 
thinks, you have bid as fai( for it as any man that 
ever appeared upon a public stage; and offer an in- 
fallible cure of vice and folly, for the price of one 
penny. And since it is usual for those who receive 
benelit by such famous operators, to publish an ad- 
vertisement, that others may reap the same advan- 
tage, I think myself obliged to declare to all the 
world, that having for a long time been splenetic, 
ill-natured, froward, suspicious and unsociable— -by 
the application of your medicines, taken only with 
half an ounce of right Virginia tobacco for six 
successive mornings, I am become open, obliging, 
officious, frank, and hospitable. I am, 

“ Your humble servant and great admirer, 
Gkurue Trusty.** 

The careful father aud humble petitioner hereafter- 
mentioned, who are under difficulties about the just 
management of fans, will soon receive proper ad- 
vertisements relating to the professors in that behalf, 
with their places of abode aud methods of teaching. 
** Sir, July 5, 1711. 

In your Spectator of June the 27ih, you tran 
scribe a letter sent to you from a new sort of muster- 
master, who teaches ladies the whole exercise of the 
fan. 1 have a daughter just come to town, who 
though she has always held a fan in her hand at 
proper times, yet she knows no more how to use it 
iccording to true discipline, than an awkward school- 
•oy does to make use of his new sword. I have 
sent for her on purpose to Ica^n the exercise, she 
being already very well accomplished in all other 
arts which are necessary for a young lady to under- 
stand ; my request is, that you will speak to your 
correspondent on my behalf, and in your next paper 
let mo know what he expects, cither by the month 
or the quarter, for teaching ; and where he keeps 
his place of rendezvous. I have a sou too, whom 
1 would fain have taught to gallant fans, and should 
be glad to know what the gentleman will have for 
teaching them both, I finding fans for practice at 
my own expense. This information will in the 
highest manner oblige, Sir, your most humble 
servant, “ William Wiseacrb. 

“ As soon as my son is perfect in this art (which 
I hope will be in a year’s time, for the boy is pretty 
apt), 1 design be shall learn to ride the great horse 
(although he is not yet above twenty years old), if 
his mother, whose darling he is, will venture him.” 

“ To THE Spectator. 

“ The humble Petition of Benjamin fiaiy, Gent, 

** SHEWKTH, 

“That it was your petitioner’s misfortune to walk 
to Hackney church last Sunday, where to his great 
amazement he met with a soldier of your own train- 
ing ; she furls a fan, recovers a fan, and gf»es through 
the whole exen ise of it to admiration, 'riiis well-ina- 
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nnged officer of yours haS; to my knowled^re, been 
the ruin of aboi« five young gentlemen besides tny< 
•elf, and still goes on laving waste wheresoever she 
comes, whereby the whole village is in groat danger. 
Our humble request is therefore, that this bold Ama* 
son be ordered immediately to lay down her arms, 
or that you would issue forth an order, that wo who 
have been thus injured may meet at the place of 
general rendetvous, and there be taught to manage 
our snuff-boxes, in such a manner as we may be an 
equal match fur her ; 

‘ “ And your petitioner shall ever pray,** &c. 

R. 


No. 135.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1711. 

Est brevitate opus, ut currat sontenU » - ■ Hoa. 1 Sat x. 9. 

Let brevity dispatch the rapid thoi^bt 

1 HAVE somewhere read of an eminent person, 
who used in his private offices of devotion to give 
thanks to Heaven that he was born a Frenchman ; : 
for my own part, I look upon it as a peculiar blessing 
Chat I was bom an Englishman. Among many i 
Jther reasons, I think myself very happy in my | 
country, as the language of it is wonderfully adapted 
to a man who is sparing of his word< and an enemy i 
to loquacity. | 

As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune i 
in this particular, I shall communicate to the public 
* my speculations on the English longue, not doubling 
hut they will be acceptable to all my curious readers. 

The English delight in silence more than any other 
European nation, if the remarks which arc made on 
us by foreigners are true. Our discourse is not kept 
up in conversatiou, but falls into more pauses and 
intervals than in our neighbouring countries ; as it 
is observed, that the matter of our writings is thrown 
much closer together, aud lies in a narrower com- 
pass than is usual in the works of foreign authors ; 
for, to favour our natural taciturnity, when we are 
obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in the shortest 
way we are able, and give as quick a birth to 
conceptions as possible. % 

This humour sbtws itself in several remarks that 
we may make upon the Euglish lauguage. As first 
of all by its abounding in luouosyllables, which 
gives us an opportunity of delivering our thoughts 
in few sounds. This indeed takes off from the ele- 
gance of our tongue, but at the same time expresses 
our ideas in the readiest manner, and consequently 
answers the first design of speech better than the 
multitude of syllables, which makes the words of 
other languages more tuneable and sonorous. The 
sounds of our English words are commonly like those 
of string-music, short and transient, which rise and 
perish upon a single touch ; those of other languages 
are like the notes of wind-instruments, sweet and 
swelling, and lengthened out into a variety of mo- 
dulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that where the 
words are not monosyllables, we often make them 
so, so much as lies in our power, by our rapidity of 
pronunciation ; as it generally happens in most of 
our long words which are derived from the Latin, 
where we contract the length of tlie syllables that 
gives them a grave and solemn air in their own lan- 
guage, to make them more proper for dispatch, and 
more conformabb to the genius of our tongue. This 
we may find in a multitude of words, as “ liberty,^ 
conspiracy, theatre, orator,” &c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of late 
years made a very considerable alteration in our lan- 


guage, by closing in one syllable the termination of 
our preterpertWeq tense, asinthese woids, '‘drown’rl, 
walk’d, arriv’d,” for ” drowned, walked, arrived,’’ 
which has very much disfigured the tongue^ and 
turned a tenth part of our ^oothest wotds into so 
hiany clusters of consonants. This is the more re- 
markable, because the want of vowels in our lan- 
guage has been the general complaint of our politest 
authors, who nevertheless are the men that have made 
these retrenchments, and consequently very much 
increased our fonuer scarcity. 

I This reflection oa the words that end in bd, I have 
I heard in conversation from one of the greatest geni- 
uses this age has produced.* I think we may add 
1 rn the foregoing observation, the change which has 
happened in our language, by the abbreviation of sc- 
1 vcral words that are terminated in eth,” by sub- 
! stituting ai^ in the room of the last syllable, as in 
” drowns, walks, arrives,” and innumerable ether 
words, which in the pronunciation of our forcluih. rs 
were ” drowneth, walketh, arriveth.” This has 
wonderfully multiplied a letter which was before too 
fi-eqoent in the English tongue, and added to that 
hissing in our lauguage, which is taken so much 
notice of by foreigners ; but at the same time hu- 
mours our taciturnity, and eases us of many super- 
fluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single lettei 
on many occasions does the ofl^e of a whole word, 
and represents the ” his” and® her” of our forefa- 
thers. There is no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, 
which is the best judge in this case, would very iniu h 
disapprove of such innovations, which indeed we do 
ourselves in some measure, by retaining the old ter- 
mination in writing, and in all solemn offices of our 
religion. 

As in the instances I have given we have epito- 
mixed many of our particular words to the dctriinout 
of our tongue, so on other occasions we have drawn 
two words into one, which has likewise very much 
untuned our language, and clogged it with conso- 
nants — as “ mayn’t, can’t, shan’t, won’t,” and the 
like, for ” may not, cannot, shall not, will not,” &i'. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must, which has so miserably cur- 
tailed some of our words, that in familiar writings 
and conversations they often lose all but their first 
syllables, as in ”mob, rep. pos. incog.” and the like ; 
and as all ridiculous words make their first entry 
into a language by familiar phrases, I dare not an- 
swer for these, that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a par^ of our tongue. Wo see some of our 
poets have been so indiscreet as to imitate Hudi- 
bras’s doggrol expressions in their serious compo- 
sitions, by throwing out the signs of our substantives 
which are essential to the English language. Nay, 
this humour of shortening our language had once 
run so far, that some of our celebrated authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L’Estrangc 
in particular, began to prune their words of all su- 
perfluous letters, as they termed them, in order to 
adjust the spelling to the pronunciation; which 
would have confounded all our etymoiugies, and have 
quite destroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe, that our proper 
names, when familiariaod in English, generally dwin- 
dle to monosyllables, whereas in other modern lan- 
guages they receive a softer turn on this occasion, 
by the addition of a new syllable.— Nick in Italwi 

* This was probably Dean Swift, who has msdo the san'' 
observation in his proposal for correcting, Improving, ana asev 
ibe Eii^iisb tongue, file. See Swift's Worha 
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u Nicoiini : Jack in French Jean not; and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our language which 
is a great instance of our frugality of words, and 
that is, the suppressing of several particles which 
must be produced in other tongues to make a sen- 
tence intelligible. This perplexes the best writers, 
when they hud the relatives ‘ whom,* * which,* or 
* they,’ at their mercy, whether they may have ad- 
mission or Dot ; and will never ba decided until we 
have something like an academy, that by the best 
authorities and rules drawn from the analogy of lan- 
guages shall settle all controversies between gram- 
mar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it shews 
the genius and natural temper of the English, which 
is modest, thoughtful, and sincere, aud which, per- 
haps, may recommend the people, though it has 
spoiled the tongue. We might, perhaps, carry the 
same thought into other languages, and deduce a 
great part of what is peculiar to them from the ge- 
nius of the people who speak them. It is certain, 
the light talkative humour of the French has not a 
little infected their tongue, which might be shewn 
by many instances ; as the genius of the Italians, 
which is so much addicted to music and ceremony, 
has moulded all their words and phrases to those 
particular uses. The stateliness and gravity of the 
Spaniards shews itself to perfection in the solemnity 
of their language ; aud the blunt honest humour of 1 
the German sounds better in the roughness of the 
High-Dutch, than it would in a politer tongue.— C. 

No. 136.] MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1711. 

■ Parthis mendaclor. — H or. 2 Eix L lia 

A greater Uar Parthia never bred. 

According to the request of this strange fellow, 1 
shall print the following letter 
“Mr. Spectator, 

“ I shall without any manner of preface or apology 
acquaint you, that I am, and ever have been, from 
my youth upward, one of the greatest liars this islandi 
has produced. 1 have read all the moralists upon 
the subject, but could never find any effect their dis- 
courses had upon me, but to add to my mislortuiie 
by new thougnts and ideas, and making luc more 
ready in my language, aud capable of sometimes 
mixing seeming truths with my improbabilities. 
With this strong passion towards falsehood in this 
kind, there does not live an honester man, or a 
sincerer friend; but my iinagiuatiou runs away with 
me ; and whatever is started, I have such a scene of 
adventures appear in an instant before me, that I 
cannot help uttering them, though, to my immediate 
confusion, I cannot but know I am liable to be de- 
tected by the first man I meet 

“ Upon' occasion of the mention of the battle of 
Pultowa,* I could not forbear giving an account of 
a kinsman of mine, a young merchant who was bred 
at Moscow, that had too much mettle to attend books 
of entries and accounts, when there was so active a 
scene in the country where ho resided, and followed 
the Czar as a volunteer. This warm youth (born at 
the instant the thing was spoken of) was the man 
'''ho unhorsed the Swedish general; he was the oc- 
casion that the Muscovites kept their fire in so sol- 
dier-Uko a manner, and brought up those troops 
which wore covered from the enemy at the beginning 

Fought July 8, 1709, between Charles XII. of Sweden and 
^‘np«ror of Hussiu; vvhotuin Charles was euUrely 


of the day ; besides this, he had at last the good for- 
tune to be the man who took Count Piper.* With 
all this fire 1 knew my cousin to be the civilest crea- 
ture in the world. He never made any impertinent 
show of his valour, and then he had an excellent 
genius for the world in every other kind. I had 
letters from him (here I felt in my pockets) that 
exactly spoke the Ciar’s character, which I knew 
perfectly well ; and I could not forbear concluding, 
that I lay with his imperial majesty twice or thrice I 
a week all the while he lodged at Deptford.f What ! 
is worse than all this, it is impossible to speak to me 
but you give me some occasion of coming out with 
one lie or other, that has neither wit, humour, pros- 
pect of iuteicst, or any other motive that I can tniuk 
of in nature. The other day, when one was com- 
mending an eminent and learned divine, what occa- 
sion in the world had 1 to say, *• Methinks he would 
look- more venerable if he were not so fair a man ?* 

I remember the company smiled. 1 have seen the 
gentleman since, and he is coal black. 1 have inti- 
mations every day in my life that nobody believes 
me, yet I am never the better. I was saying some- 
thing the other day to an old friend at Will’s coffee- 
house, and he made me no manner of answer ; but 
told me that an acquaintance of Tally the orator 
having two or three times together said to him, 
without receiving anyanswer, ‘that upon his honour 
he was but that very month forty years of age,’ 
Tully answered, ‘ Surely you think me the most in- 
credulous man in the world, if I do not believe what 
you have told me every day these ten years.’ The 
mischief of it is, I find myself wonderfully inclined 
to have been present at every occurrence that is j 
spoken of before me; this had led me into many in- 
conveniences, but indeed they have been the fewer, 
because 1 am no ill-natured man, aud never speak 
things to any man’s disadvantage. I never directly 
defame, but 1 do what is as bad in tlio consequence, 
fur 1 have often made a man say such and such a 
lively expression, who was born a mere elder brother. 
When one has said in my hearing, ‘such a one is no 
4l>wiscr than he should be,* 1 immediately have re- 
plied, ‘Now ’faith, I cannot see that; he said a, 
very good thing to my lord such-a one, upon such an 
occasion,’ and the like. Such an honest dolt as this 
has been watched in every expression he uttered, 
upon my recommendation of him, and consequently 
been subject to the more ridicule. 1 once endea- 
voured to cure myself of this imj^ertinent quality, 
and resolved to hold my tongue fur seven (fays to- 
gether ; I did so; but then I had so many winks and 
unnecessary distortions of my face upon what any 
body else said, that I found 1 only forbore the ex- 
pression, and that I still lied in my heart to every 
man I met with. You are to know one thing (whicn 
I believe you will say is a pity, considering .the use I 
should have made of it), 1 never travelled in my 
life; but I do not know whether 1 could have spoken 
of any foreign country with more familiarity than I 
do at present, in company who are strangers to me, 

1 have cursed the inns in Germany ; commended 
the brothels at Venice— the freedom of conversation 
in France; and though I wms never out of this dear 
town, and fifty miles about it, have been three nights 
together dogged by bravocs, for an intrigue with a 
cardinal’s mistress at Home. 

“ It were endless to give you particulars of this 
kind; but I can assure youj Mr. Spectator, there 
are about twenty oc_tbi_i‘ty ^ 

♦ Prime Minister of Charles XII. 

t In spring of the year 1698. 
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mean by this town the cities of London atid West> 
miustcr— 1 say there are iu town a sufficient number 
of us to make a society among oursehes ; and since 
we cannot bo believed any longer, I beg of you to 
rint this my letter, that we may meet together, and 
e under such regulation as there may be no occa- 
sion lor belief or confidence among us. If you think 
fit, we might be called * the historians,* for liar is 
become a very harsh word. And that a member of 
the society may not hereafter be ill received by the 
rest of the world, I desire you would explain a little 
this sort of men, and nut let us historianpbe ranked, 
as we are in the imaginations of ordinary people, 
among common liars, makebates, impostors and in- 
cendiaries. For your instruction herein, you are to 
know that an historian in conversation is only a per- 
son of so pregnant a fancy, that he cannot be con- 
tented with ordinary occurrences. I know a man of 
quality of our order, who is of the wrong side of 
forty-three, and bas been of that age, according to 
Tully’sjest, for some years since, whose vein is upon 
the romantic. Give him the least occasion, and ho 
will tell you something so very particular that hap- 
pened iu such a year, and in such company, where 
by the bye was present such a one, who was after- 
ward made such a thing. Out of all these circum- 
stances, in the best language in the world, lie will 
join together w'ith such probable incidents an account 
that show's a person of the deepest penetration, the 
honestest mind, and withal something so humble 
when he speaks of himself, that you would admire. 
Dear Sir, why should this be lying? there is nothing 
60 instructive. He has withal the gravest aspect — 
Something so very venerable and great ! Another 
of these historians is a young man whom we would 
take in, though he extremely wants parts: as people 
send children (before tliey can learn any thing) to 
school, to keep them out of harm’s W'ay. lie tells 
things which have nothing at all in them, and can 
neither please nor displease, but merely take up 
your time to no manner of purpose, no manner of 
delight ; but he is good-natured, and docs it because 
he loves to be saying something to you, and enter- 
tain you. ^ 

“ I could name you a soldier that hath done very 
great things without slaughter; he is prodigiously 
uull and slow of head, but what he can say is for 
ever false, so that we must have him. 

Give me leave to tell you of one more, who is a 
lover ; bo is the most alHicted creature in the world 
lest what happened between him and a great beauty 
should ever bo known. Yet again ho comforts him- 
self, * Hang the jade her woman. If money can 
keep the slut trusty, 1 will do it, though I mortgage 
every acre; Antony and Cleopatra for that; All for 
Love and the World well Lost.* 

“ Then, Sir, there is ray little^icrchant, honest 
Indigo ot the ’Change, there is ray man for loss and 
gain ; there is tare and tret, there is lying all round 
the globe ; he has such a prodigious intelligence, he 
knows all the French are doing, or what we intend 
or ought to intend, and has it from such hands. But 
alas, whiUieram I running ! while I complain, while 
I remonstrate to you, even all this is a lie, and there 
is not one such person of quality, lover, soldier, or 
merchant, as I nave now described in the whole 
world, that I know of. But I will catch mysqly once 
in my life, and iu iq^ite of nature speak one trjulh, to 
wi t, that 1 am, 

T. 


No 137.1 TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1711. 

At hoec etiam servis semper libera fuenist, tlmerent, gaude 
rent, dulerent, suo potius quum alterius arbitm.. — T ill. Epist 

Even slaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, and 
grieve, at their own rather than another's pleasure. 

It is no small concern to me, that 1 find so many 
complaints from that part of mankind whose portion 
it is to live in servitude, that those whom they de- 
pend upon will not allow them to be even as happy 
as their condition will admit of. There are, as these 
unliappy correspondents inform me, masters who are 
offended at a cheerful countenance, ami think a 
servant is broke loose from them, if he does not pre- 
serve the utmost awe in their presence. There is 
one who says, if he looks satisfied his master asks 
him, “ What makes him so pert this morning ?” if a 
little sour, ** Hark ye, sirrah, are not you paid your 
wages ?” The poor creatures live in the most ex- 
treme misery together ; the master knows not how 
to preserve respect, nor the servant how to give it. 
It seems this person is of so sullen a nature that he 
knows but little satisfaction in the midst of a plenti- 
ful fortune, and secretly frets to see any appearance 
of content in one that lives upon the hundredth part 
of his income, while he is unhappy in the possession 
of the whole. Uneasy persons, who cannot possess 
their own minds, vent their spleen upon all who de- 
pend upon them ; which, I think, is expressed in a 
lively manner in the following liters ; — • 

“Sir, August 2, 1711. 

** I have read your Spectator of the third of the 
last month, and wish 1 had the happiness of being 
preferred to serve so good a master as Sir Koger. 
The character of my master is the very reverse of 
that good and gentle knight’s. Ail his directions 
are given, and his mind revealed by way of contra- 
ries : us when any thing is to be remembered, with 
a peculiar cast of face he cries, ‘Be sure to forget 
now.’ If I am to make haste back, * Do noi come 
these two hours; be sure to call by the way upon 
some of your companions.’ Then another excclleni 
way ot his is, if he sets me any thing to do, which ho 
knows must neccftsarily take up half a day, he calls 
ten limes in a quarter of un hour to know whether I 
have done yet. This is his manner ; and the same 
perverseness runs through all his actions, according 
as the circumstances vary. Besides all this, he is so 
suspicious, that he submits himself to the drudgery 
of a spy. He is as unhappy himself Ife he makes his 
servants ; ho is constantly watching us, and we differ 
no more in pleasure and liberty than as a gaoler 
and a prisoner. He lays traps for faults; and no 
sooner makes a discovery, but falls into such lan- 
guage, as I am more ashamed of for coming from 
him, than for being directed to me. This, Sir, is a 
short sketch of a mu.ster 1 have served upwards of 
nine years ; and though I have never wronged him, 

I confess my despair of pleasing him has very niuch 
abated my endeavour to do it. If you wil give mo 
leave to steal a sentence out of my master’s Claren- 
don, I shall tell you my case in a word, ‘ being used 
worse than I deserved, I cared less lo deserve well 
than I had done.’ 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“Kalph Vauet.** 

“ Dear Mr. Specter, 

** I urn the next thing to a lady’s woman, and am 
under both my lady and her woman. I am so usei 
by them both, that I should be very glad to sec them 
in the Specter. My lady herself is ol no mind i 


Your humble servant,” &c. 
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the world, and for that reason her woman is of twenty 
minds in a moment. My lady is one that never 
knows what to do with herself; she pulls on and 
puts off every thing she wears twenty times belore 
she resolves upon it for that day. f stand at one 
end of the room, and reach things to her w'oman. 
When my lady asks for a thing, 1 hear, and have half 
brought it, when the woman meets me in the middle 
of the room to receive it, and at that instant she 
says, * No, she will not have it.’ Then I go back, 
and her woman comes up to her, and hy this time 
she will have that and two or three things more in 
an instant. The woman and I run to each other; I 
am loaded and delivering the things to her, when my 
lady says she wants none of all these things, and wc 
are the dullest creatures in the world, and she the 
unhappiest woman living, for she shall not be drest ! 
in any time. Thus we stand, not knowing what to 
do, when our good lady, with all the patience in the 
world, tells us as plain as she can speak, that she 
will have temjier because we have no manner of un- 
derstanding; and begins again to dress, and see if 
we can hnd out, of ourselves, what we arc to do. 
When she is dressed she goes to dinner, and after 
she has disliked every thing there, she calls for her i 
coach, then commands it in again, and then she will i 
not go out at all, and then will go, too, and orders 
the chariot Now, good Mr. Specter, 1 desire you 
would, in the behalf of all who serve frowurd ladies, 
give out in your paper, that nothing can be done 
without allowing time for it, and that one cannot be 
back again with what one was sent for, if one is 
called back before one can go a ste{» for what they 
want And if you please, let them know that ail 
tnistresscs are as like as all servants. 

“ I am ygur loving friend, 

“ P.\'riENCE GtDDY.’' 

These are great calamities ; but I met the other 
day in the Five fields, towards Chelsea, a pleasanter 
tyrant than either of the above represented. A fat 
fellow was puffing on in his open wdisteoat; a boy of 
fourteen in a livery, carrying after him his cloak, 
upper coat, hat, wig, and sword. The poor lad was 
ready to sink with the weight, and could not keep 
up with his master, who turned back every half fur- 
long, and wondered what made the lazy young dog 
lag behind. 

There is something very unaccountable, that 
people cannot put themselves in the condition of the 
persons bolcu| them, when they consider the com- 
fuands they ^c. But there is nothing more cum- 
uioa, than to see a fellow (who if he were reduced to 
•t, would not be hired by any man living) lament 
that he is troubled with the most worthless dogs in 
nature. 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out of com- 
mon life to urge, that he who is not master of him- 
!>elf and his own passions, cannot be a proper master 
of another. Equanimity in a man’s own words and 
actions, will easily diffuse itself through his ^ whole 
family, Pamphilio has the happiest household of any 
man I know, and that proceeds from the humane 
•■figard he has to them in their private persons, as 
well us iu respect that they are his servants. If there 
c any occasion, wherein, they may iu themselves be 
8‘ipposcd to be unfit to attend to their master’s con* 

rns by reason of any attention to thei^ (»wi), he is 
j su good as to place himself in their condition. I 
th * j becoming iu him, when at dinner 
ntf he made an apology for want of more 

to “ One of my footmen is gone 

0 w edding of his sister, and the other I do uoi 


expect to wait, because his father died but two 
days ago,”— T. 
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Utltur in re non dubia tostibus non necessariia — T cli.. 

He uses unnecessary proofs in an indisputablo point. 

One meets now and then with persons who are 
extremely learned and knotty in expounding clear 
cases. Tully tells us of an author that spent some 
pages to prove that generals could not perform the 
great enterprises which have made them so illus- 
trious, if they had not had men. He asserted also, 
it seems, that a minister at home, no more than a 
commander abroad, could do any thing without other 
men were his instruments and assistants. On this 
occasion he produces the example of ThemUtoclcs, 
Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander himself, whom he 
denies to have been capable of effecting what they 
did, except ihev had been followed by c'hers. It is 
pleasant enough to sec such persons con. end without 
opponents, and triumph without victory. t 

The author above mentioned hy the orator is 
placed for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we meet 
every day in conversation such as deserve the same 
kind of renown, for troubling those with whom they 
converse with the like certainties. The persons that 
I have always thought to deserve the highest admi- 
ration in tliis kind are your ordinary story-tellers, 
who are most religiously careful of keeping to the 
truth in every particular circumstauce of a narra- 
tion, whether it concerns the main end or not. A 
gentleman whom 1 had the honour to be in company 
with the other day, upon some occasion that he wds 
pleased to take, said, he remembered a very pretty 
repartee made by a very witty man in King Charles’s 
time upon the like occasion. “ 1 remember,” said ! 
he, upon entering into the tale, ” much about the j 
time of Oates’s plot, that a cousin-german of mine ' 
and I were at the Bear in Holborn. No, I am out, 
it was at the Cross-keys; but Jack Thomson was | 
there, for he was very great with the gentleman who 
made the answer. But I am sure it was spoken 
somewhere thereabouts, for we drank a bottle in that 
neighbourhood every evening ; but no matter for all 
that, the thing is the same ; but ” 

He was going on to sbttlo the geography of the 
jest w hen 1 left the room, wondering at this odd turn 
of head, which can play away its words with uttering 
nothing to the purpose, still observing its own imper- 
tinences, and yet proceeding in them. I do not 
question but he informed the rest of his audience, 
who had more patience than I, of the birth and pa- 
rentage, as well as the collateral alliances of his 
family who mad^the repartee, and of him who pro- 
voked him to it. w 

It is no small misfortune to any who have a just 
value for their time, when this quality of being so 
very circumstantial, and careful to be exact, hap- 
pens to shew itself in a man whose quality obliges 
them to attend his proofs that it is now day, and the 
like. But this is augmented when the same genius 
gets into authority, as it often docs. Nay, 1 have 
known it more than once ascend the very pulpit 
One of this sort taking it in his head to be a gieat 
adini^^r of Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Beveridge, never 
faileli, of proving out of these great authors, things 
which uo man living would have denied him upon 
his own single authority. One day resoiving to 
come to the point in hand, he said, “ aciMirding ti. 
that. v'Xeelleut divine” I W’lll enter upon foe matter, 
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or in hit. wordt, in hit fiftoenth sermon of the folio 
edition, page 160,— 

“ I thall briefly explain the words, and then con- 
tider the matter contained in them.’* 

This honest gentleman needed not, one would 
think, strain bb modesty so far as to alter his design 
of “ entering upon the matter,” to that of ” briefly 
explaining.’* But so it was, that he would not even 
be contented with that authority, but added also the 
other divine to strengthen his method, and told us, 
with the pious and learned Dr. Beveridge, page 4th 
of his ninth volume, 1 shall endeavour to make it 
as plain as I can from the words which I have now 

reaa, wherein for that purpose we shall consider ” 

This wiseacre was reckoned by the parish, who did 
not understand him, a most excellent preacher ; but 
that‘he read too much, and was so humble that he 
did not trust enough to his own parts. 

Next to these ingenious gentlemen, who argue for 
what nobody can deny them, are to be ranked a sort 
of people who do not indeed attempt to prove insig- 
nincant things, but are ever labouring to raise argu- 
ments with you about matters you will give up to 
them without the least controversy. One of these 
people told a gentleman who said he saw Mr. Such- 
a-one go this morning at nine of the clock towards 
the Gravel-pits : “ Sir, I must beg your pardon for 
that, for though I am very loath to have any dispute 
with you, yet I must take the liberty to tell you it 
was nine when I saw him at St. James’s.” when 
men of this genius are pretty far gone in learning, 
they will put you to prove that snow is white, and 
when you are upon that topic can say that there is 
really no such thing as colour in nature ; in a word, 
thtey can turn what little knowledge they have into 
a ready capacity of raising doubts ; into a capacity 
of being always frivolous and always unanswerable. 
It was of two disputants of ihis impertinent and 
laborious kind that the cynic said, ‘‘ one of these fel- 
lows is milking a ram, and the other holds the pail.” 

ADVKRTISEMKNT. 

** The- exercise of the snuff-box, according to the 
most fashionable airs and motions, in opposition to 
the exercise of the fan, will be taught with the best 
|)lain or perfumed snuff, at Charles Lillie’s, per- 
fumer, at the corner of Beaufort’s buildings, in the 
Btran^ aud attendance gi#n for the benetit of the 
young merchants about the Exchange fur two hours 
every day at noon, except Saturdays, at a toy-shop 
near Garraway’s coffee-house. There will be like- 
wise taught tne ceremony of the suuft-hox, or rules 
for ofllermg snuff to a stranger, a friend, or a mis- 
tress, according to the degrees of familiarity or dis- 
tance, with an explanation of the careless, the scorn- 
ful, the politic, and the surly piuch-^d the gestures 
proper to each of them. 9 

” N. B. The undertaker docs not question but in 
a short time to have formed a body of re^lar snuff- 
boxes ready to meet and make head against all the 
regiment of fans which have been lately disciplined, 
aud are now in motion.”— T. 

No. 139.1 THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1711. 

Vera gloria radUtes agit, atquo etiain propagatur; fictu omnia 
eeleriter, tunquum Hoscull, Uecldiuit, uec simulatum potest 
quidquam esse diuturuuui.— Ttu.. 

True glory takes root, and even spreads ; all false pretences, 
like flowers, (all to Ibe ground : nor can any couiiU:rfeit last long. 

Op all the affections which attend human . life, the 
lov 9 of glor^ is the most ardent. Accordiug as this 


is cultivated in princes, it produces the greatest ^ood 
or the greatest evil. Where sovereigns have it by 
impressions received from education only, it creates 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind : where it is 
the natural bent of the prince’s inclination, it prompts 
him to the pursuit of things truly glorious. The two 
greatest men now in Europe (according to the com- 
mon acceptation of the word great) are Lewis King 
of France, and Peter Emperor of Russia. As it is 
certain that all fame does not arjse from the prac- 
tice of virtue, it is, methinks, ho unpleasing amuse- 
ment to examine the glory of these potentates, and 
distinguish that which is empty, perishing, and fri- 
volous, from what is solid, lasting, and important. 

Lewis of France had his infancy attended by crafty 
and worldly men, who made extent of territory the 
most glorious instance of power, and mistook the 
spreading of fame for the acquisition of honour. 
The young monarch’s heart was by such conversa- 
tion easily deluded into a fondness for vain glory, 
aud upon these unjust principles to form or fall in 
with suitable projects of invasion, rapine, murder, 
and all the guilts that attend war when it is unjust. 
At the same time this tyranny was laid, sciences and 
arts were encouraged in the most generous manner, 
as if men of higher faculties were to be bribed to 
permit the massacre of the rest of the world. Every 
superstructure which the court of France built upon 
their first designs, which were in themselves vicious, 
was suitable to its false foundation. The ostentation 
of riches, the vanity of equipage, shame of poverty, 
and ignorance of modesty, wore the common arts of 
life ; the generous love of one woman was changed 
into gallantry for all the sex, and friendships among 
men turned into commerces of interest, or mere 
professions. ” While these were the rules of life, 
perjuries in the prince, and a general corruption ot 
manners in the subject, were the snares in whi( h 
France has entangled all her neighbours.” With 
such false coloui^s have the eyes of Lewis been en- 
chanted, from the debauchery of his early youth to 
the superstition of his present old age. Hence it 
is, that he has the patience to have statues erected to 
^is prowess, his valour, his fortitude, and in the soft- 
ness and luxury of a court to be applauded for mag 
nauimity and enterprise in military achievements. 

Peter Alexovitz of Russia, when he came to years 
of manhood, though he found himself emperor of a 
vast and numerous people, master of an endless ter- 
ritory, absolute commander of the lives|hnd fortunes 
of his subjects, in the midst of this unbounded power 
and greatness, turned his thoughts upon himself and 
people with sorrow. Sordid ignorance and a brute 
manner ot life, this generous prince beheld and con- 
temned, from the light of his own genius. His 
judgment suggested this to him, and his courage 
prompted him to amend it. In order to this, he did 
not send to the nation from whence the rest of the 
world has borrowed its politeness, but himself left bis 
diadem to learn the tnic way to glory and honour, 
and application to useful arts, wherein to employ the 
laborious, the simple, the honest part of his people. 
Mechanic employments and operations were very 
justly the first objects of his favour and observation. 
With this glorious intention he travelled into foreign 
nations in an obscure manner, above receiving little 
honours where he sojourned, but prying into what 
was of more consequence, their arts of peace and of 
war. By this means has this great prince laid the 
foundation of a gre^t aud lasting fame, by personal 
labour, personal knowledge, personal valour. L 
would be injury to any of antiquity to name them 
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with hixn. Who but himself ever left a throne to 
learo to sit iu it with more grace f Who ever thought 
himself mean ia absolute power, till he had learned 
to use it ? 

If we consider this wonderful person, it is per- 
pl^Lity to know where to begin his encomium. 
Others may in a metaphorical or philosophic sense 
be said to command themselves, but tliis emperor is 
also literally under liis own command. How gene- 
rous and how good was his entering his own name as 
a private man in the army he raised, that hone in it 
might expect to outrun the 8tej)s with which he him- 
self advanced ! By such measures this godlike prince 
learned to conquer, learned to use his conquests. 
How terrible has ho appeared in battle, how gentle 
in victory ! Shall then the base arts of the French- 
man be hold polite, and the honest labours of the 
Russian barbarous ? No ; barbarity is the ignorance 
of true honour, or placing anything instead of it. 
The unjust prince is ignoble and barbarous, the good 
prince only renowned and glorious. 

Though men may impose upon themselves what 
they please by their corrupt imaginations, truth will 
ever keep its station : and as glory is nothing else 
but the shadow of virtue, it will certainly disappear 
at the departure of virtue. Hut how carefully ought 
the true notions of it to be preserved, and how in- 
dustrious should we be to encourage any impulses 
towards it! The Westminster school -boy that said 
the other day he could not sleep or play for the colours 
in the hall,* ought to be free from receiving a blow 
for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly glorious according 
to the author I have to*day quoted in the front of 
my paper. 

The perfection of glory, says Tully, consists in 
these three particulars : “ That the people love us ; 
that they have confidence in us ; that being aifected 
with a certain admiration towards us, they think we 
deserve honour.** This was spoken of greatness in 
the commonwealth. But if one were to form a con- 
summate glory under our constitution, one must add 
to the above mentioned felicities a certain uece.ssary 
inexistence, and disrelish of all the rest, without the 
prince’s favour. He should, mothiuks, have riclica, 
power, honour, command, glory; but riches, power, 
honour, command, and glory, should have no charms, 
but as accompanied with the affection of his prince. 
He should, methiuks, be popular because a favourite, 
<ind a favouriteu because' popular. Were it not to 
make the chara^er too imaginary, I would give him 
sovereignty over some foreign territory, and make 
him esteem that an empty addition without the kind 
regards of his own prince. One may merely have 
an idea of a man thus composed and circumstan- 
tiated, and if he isofe so made for power without an 
‘ucapacityt of giving jealousy, he would be also 
glonous without possibility of receiving disgrace, 
this humility and this importance must make liis 
glory immortaL 

Thcie thoughts are apt to draw me beyond the 
Usual length^ this paper: but if I could suppose 
such rhapsodies could outlive the common fate of 
ordinary things, I would say these sketches and faint 
of glory were drawn in August, 1711, when 
onn, Duke of Marlborough, made that memorable 
juarch wherein he took the French lines without 

y<>od8hed .^T. 

f»hen at Blenheim, In 1704, were fixed up In 
diro^h*ths having been carried lu procestduu 

Uie seems to require “ without a capacity bui all 
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— — Auimum curis nunc hue, nunc dividu illuc. 

, ViRo. itn. iv. 285, 

This way and that the anxious mind is tom. 

When I acquaint my reader that I have manv 
other letfers not yet acknowledged, I believe he wifj 
own what I have ^ a mind he should believe, that 1 
have no small charge upon me, but am a person oi 
some consequence in this world. I shall therefore 
employ the present hour only in reading petitions in 
the order as follows 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** I have lost so much time already, that I desire, 
upon the receipt hereof, you will sit down imme- 
diately and give me your answer. And 1 would know 
of you whether a pretender of mine really loves me. 
As well as I can, I will describe his manners. When 
he secs me he is always talking of constancy, but 
vouchsafes to visit me but once a fortnight, and then 
is always in haste to be gone. When I am sick, I 
hear he says he is mightily concerned, but neither 
comes nor sends, because, as he tells his acquaintance 
with a sigh, he docs not care to let me know all the 
power 1 have over him, and how impossible it is foi 
him to live without me. When he leaves the town, 
he writes once in six weeks, desires to hear from me, 
complains of the torment of absence, speaks of flames, 
tortures, lauguishings, and ecstasies. He has the 
cant of an impatient lover, but keeps the pace of a 
lukewarm one. You know I must not go faster than 
bo does, and to move at this rate is as tedious as 
counting a great clock. But you are to know he is 
rich, and my mother says, as he is slow he is sure; 
he will love me long, if he love me little; but I ap- 
peal to you whether he loves at all. Your neglected 
numble servant, “ Lyuia Novell. 

“ All these fellows who have money are extremely 
saucy and cold ; pray, Sir, tell them of it.** 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

I have been delighted with nothing more through 
the whole course of your writings, than the substan- 
tial account you lately gave of wit, and I could wish 
you would take some other opportunity to express 
further the corrupt taste the age is run into ; which 
I am chiefly apt to attrit>ut(|po the prevalency of a 
few popular authors, whose merit in some respects 
has given a sanction to their faults in others. Thus 
the imitators of Milton seem to place all the excel- 
lency of that sort of writing either in the uncouth 
or antique words, or something else which was highlv 
vicious, though pardonable in that great inan,^ 
The admirers of what we call point, or turn, look 
upon it as the particular happiness to which Cowley, 
Ovid, and others, o\# their reputation, and therelore 
endeavour to imitate them only in such instances. 
What is just, proper, and natural, does not seem to 
be the question with them, but by what means a 
quaint antithesis may be brought about, how one 
word may be made to look two ways, and what will 
bo the consequence of a forced allusion. Now, 
though such authors appear to mo to resemble those 
who make themselves fine, instead of being well- 
dressed, or graceful : yot the mischief is, that these 
bcaiuies in them, which I call blemishes, are thought 
to proceed from luxuriance of fancy and overflowing 
of good sense. In one word, they have the charac- 
ter of being too witty; but if you would acquaint 

• So Philips in his Cvder ia careful to niiapoU Uw wopos 
•• orchul, aovrtui,** after MilU>u. Uc . 
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the world they are oot witty at alh you would, 
among others, oblige. Sir, 

Your most benevolent reader, 

“ K. D.*» 

“ Sir, 

. “ I am a young woman, and reckoned pretty ; 

therefore you will pardon me that I trouble you to 
decide a wager between me and a cousin of mine, 
who is always contradicting one because he under- 
stands Latin: pray, Sir, is Dimple spelt with a 
single or double p ? 1 am. Sir, 

** Your very humble servant, 

“ Betty Sauntku.** 

** Pray, Sir, direct thus, ‘ To the kind Querist,* 
and leave it at Mr. Lillie’s, for I do not care to be 
known in the thing at all. I am, Sir, again, your 
humble servant.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I must needs tell you there are several of your 
papers I do not much like. You arc often so nice 
there is no enduring you, and so learned there is no 
understanding you. What have you to do with our 
petticoats ? Your humble servant, 

Parthenope.** 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** Last night, as I was walking in the Park, I met 

couple of friends. ‘ Pr’ythee, Jack,’ says one of 
them, ‘ let us go and drink a glass of wine, for I 
am tit for nothing else.* This ^)nt me upon reflecting 
on the many miscarriages which happen in conver- 
sations over wiue, when men go to the bottle to re- 
move such humours as it only stirs up and awakens. 
This 1 could not attribute more to any thing than to 
the humour of putting company upon others which 
men do not like themselves. Pray, Sir, declare in 
your papers, that he who is a troublesome compauiou 
to himself, will not be an agreeable one to •others. 
Let people reason themselves into good humour be- 
fore they impose themselves upon their friends. 
Pray, Sir, be as eloquent as you can upon this sub- 
ject, and do human iiie so much good, as to argue 
powerfully, iliat it is not every one that can swallow 
who is iil to drink a glass of w ine. 

** Your must humble servant.** 

” Sir, 

** I this morning my eye upon your paper 
concerning the expeuijPof time. You arc very 
obliging to the women, especially those who are not 
young and past gallantry, by slouching so gently 
upon gaming : therefore 1 hope you do not think it 
wrong to employ a little leisure time in that diver- 
sion ; but I should be glad to hear you say some- 
thing upon the behaviour of some of the female 
gamesters. 

** 1 have observed ladies, who in all other respects 
are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks of 
good breeding ; who, as soon as the ombre-taUc is 
called for, and sit down ♦o their business, are im- 
mediately transmigrated into the veriests wasps in 
nature. 

” You must know I keep my temper, and win 
their money ; but am out of countenance to take it, 
it makes them so very uneasy. Be pleased, dear 
Sir, to ioatruct them to lose with a belter grace and 
you will oblige, Yours, 

” Rachel Basto.’* 

** Mu. Spectator, 

“ Yonr kiudiu’sK to Leonora in one of your papers. 
Ills given me cncourngcmcnl to do myself the ho- 
nour »»f writing to you. The great regard you have 
so ofn*n exptes-ed foi the iislructiou and improve-, 


meat of our sex will, I hope, in your own opinion, 
sufticiently excuse me from making any apology for 
the impertinence of this letter. The great desire 1 
have to embellish my mind with some of those graces 
which you say are so becoming, and which you as- 
sert reading helps us to, has made me uneasy ui|^il 
1 am put in a capacity of attaining them. This, 
Sir, 1 shall never think myself in, until you shall be 
pleased to recommend some author or authors to my 
perusal. 

” 1 thought indeed, when I first cast my eye on 
Leonora’s letter, that I should have had no occasion 
for requesting it of you ; but to my very great con- 
cern, 1 found on the perusal of that Spectator, I 
was entirely disappointed, and am as much at a loss 
how to make use of iny time for that end as ever. 
Pray, Sir, oblige me at least with one scene, as you 
were pleased to entertain Leonora with your pro- 
logue. I write to you not only my own sentiments, 
but also those of several others of my acquaintance, 
who are as little pleased with the ordinary manner 
of spending one’s time as myself : and if a fervent 
desire after knowledge, and a great sense of our pre- 
sent ignorance, may be thought a good presage and 
eainet^t of improvement, you may look upon youi 
time you shall bestow in answering this request not 
thrown away to no purpose. And I cannot but add 
that, unless you have a particular and more than or- 
dinary regard tor Leonora, 1 have a better title to 
your favour than she : since I do not content myself 
with a tca-table reading of your papers, but it is my 
entertainment very often when alone in my closet. 
To shew 1 am capable of improvement, and bute 
flattery, I acknowledge I do not like some of your 
papers; but even there 1 am readier to call in ques- 
tion my own shallow understanding than Mr. Spec- 
tator’s profound judgment. 

” I am, Sir, your already (and in hopes of being 
more your) obliged servant, 

** Parthenia,” 

This last letter is written with so urgent and se- 
rious an air, that I cannot hut think it incumbent 
upon me to comply with her commands, which I 
shall do very sudUcniy.— T. 
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— — Migravit ab aure voluptas 

Omnis. — H ok. I Ep. li. 187. 

Taslo. that olcrnnl wnuderer, that flics 

From head lo cuch, mul now from ears to eye*. — P op*. 

In the present emptiness of the town, I have sev 
eral applications from the lower part of tlie players, 
to admit suffering to pass for acting. They in very 
obliging terms desire me to let a fall on the ground, 
a stumble, or a good slap on the back, be reckoned 
a jest. These gambols 1 shall tolerate for a season, 
because 1 hope the evil cannot continue longer tlvau 
until the people of condition and taste return to 
town. The method, some time ago, was to enter- 
tain that part of the audience who have no faciul; 
above that of eye-sight with rope-dancers and tuni- 
blers; which was a w'ay discreet enough, because it 
prevented confusion and distinguished such as coul 
show all the pjostures which the body is capable of, 
from those who were to represent all the passions to 
which the mind is subject. But though this wa^ 
prudently settled, corporeal and intellectual acters 
ought to bo kept at a still wider distance than to ap- 
pear on the same stage at all; for which reason 
iuu:t propose .onie methorU for the improvement o 
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the bear-garden, by dismissing all bodily actors to I it is extremely foreign from tlic afl'air of comedy 


that quarter 

In cases of greater moment, where men appear in 
oublic, the consequence and importance of the thing 
can hear them out. And though a pleader or 
preacher is hoarse or awkward, the weight of his 
matter comiiiauds respect and attenlioii ; but in 
theatrical speaking, if the perforniei is not exactly 
proper and graceful, he is utterly ridiculous, in 
cases where there is little else expected but the 
pleasure of the ears and eyes, the least diminu- 
tion of that pleasure is the highest olleiice. In 
acting, barely to perform the part is not connuemU 
ablo, but to be the least out is contemptible. To 
avoid these difficulties and delicacies, I am informed, 
that while 1 was out of town, the actors have flown 
in the air, and played su> h pranks, and run such 
hazards, that none but the servants of the fire-office, 
tilers, and inasous, could have been able to perforin 
the like,* The author of the following letter, it 
seems, has been of the audience at one of these en- 
lertainineuts, and has accordingly complained to me 
upon it . but 1 ihink he has been to the utmost de- 
gree severe against what is excepUDoublc in the play 
he mentions, without dwelling so miu h as he might 
have done on the author’s most excellent talent of 
limaour. The pleasant pictures ho has drawn of 
life should have been more kindly mentioned, at the 
same time that he banishes his witches, who are too 
(lull devils to be attacked with so much warmth. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ Upon a report that Moll White had followed 
you to town, and was to act u part in the Lancashire 
Witches, I went last week to see that play. It was 
my fortune to sit next to a country justice of th 
I peace, a neighbour (as he said) of Sir Roger’s, who 
preteuded to show her to us in one of the dances, 
There was witchcraft enough in the eiiteitaiiimeiit 
almost to incline me to believe him; Ben Jonsoiif 
was almost lamed: young Bullockf narrowly saved 
his neck : the audience was astonished ; aud an old 
acquaintance of mine, a person of worth, whom I 
Would have bowed to in the pit, at two yards dis- 
tance, did not know me. 

“ If you were what the country people reported 
)ou— a white witch — I could have wished you had 
i'ceii there to have exercised that rabble of brooui- 
sticks with which wo were haunted for above three 
hours. I could have allowed them to set Clod in tlic 
|rec, to have scared the sportsmen, plagued the 
justice, aud employed honest Teague with his holy 
water. J This was the proper use of them in comedy, 

•f the author hud stopped here; but I cannot cou- 
eeive what relation the sacrifice of the black Iamb, 
And the ceremonies ot their worship tti the devil, J 
have to the business of mirth and imiuour. 

“ The gentleman who writ this play, and has 
I characters in it very justly, appears to 

ave been misled in his witchcraft N an unwary fol- 
inimitable Shakspearo. #he incanlaiions 
? have a solemnity adinirubiy adapted to 

'' '^.^casion of that tragedy, and fill the mind with 
horror; besides that the witches are a 
rol*^ j / . “toryjtsclf, as we find it very particularly 
hu^* Sector Buetius, from whom ne seems to 
wiaTre fK therefore is a proper machine 


Subjects of this kiud, which are in themselves disu- 
greeai)le, can at ni) time become oulcrtaiuiug, but by 
passing through an imagiiiaiiua like Shakspeare'a ti 
form them; for W'hich reason Mr. Drydea wuuhi not 
allow evfjn Beaumont and rietclier capable of imi- 
tating him. 

But .Shakspeare’s magic o.6ui(i not be : 

VVithiu that ciix'lti nui.o duist walk but Ite. 

“ I should not, however, have troubled you with 
these remarks, if there were not something else m 
this comedy, which wants to be exercised more than 
the witches: 1 mean the freedom of some passages, 
W'hich I should have overlooked if I had not observed 
that those je^ts can raise the loudest mirth, though 
they are painful to right sense, aud an outrage upon 
modesty. 

“We must attiibute such liberties to the taste of 
that age: but indeed by such representatious a poet 
sacrifices the best part of his audience to the worst ; 
and, as one would think, neglects the boxes, to write 
to the oraiig<‘-weiiches. 

“ I must not conclude till I have taken notice of 
the moral with which this comedy ends. The two 
young ladies having given a notable example of out- 
witting those who had a right in the disposal of them, 
and marrying without the cemsent of parents — one of 
the injured parties, who is easily reconciled, winds 
up all with this remark, 

Design wliate'er wc will, 

Tbero is a fatt? winch over- rules us stiU • 

We are to suppose that the gallants are meu of 
merit, but if they had been rakes, the excuse might 
have served as well. Hans Carvel’s wife was of the 
same principle, but has expressed it with a delicacy 
which shows she is nut serious in her excuse, but in 
a sort of humorous philosophy turns olT the thought 
of her guilt, and says, 

Thai if weak women go astray, 

Their slurs are more in fault than they. 

“ This no doubt is a full reparation, and dUmissei 
the audience with very edifying iuq'ressions. 

“These things fail under a province you have 
partly pursued already, and therefore demands your 
animauversion, for the regulating so noble au enter- 
tuiiimeiit us that of the stag|| It were to be wished 
that ail who write for it, herealter would raise their 
genius, by the ambition of pleasing people of the 
best understaudingf aud leave others to show 
nothing of the human species but risibility, to seek 
their diversion at the bear-gardens, or some other 
privileged place, where reason aud good manner* ; 
have no right to disturb them. “ I am, &c/* 

“ August 8 , 1711 .” T, 


I 


the husiaeas is dark, horrid, and oioody ; but 


''■liicb Shadwell’i comedy of the (Lancashire WihthcB, 

for tiie acted Meveral time*, and was advertised 

f The ^ Spectator Is dateti. 

actor* then upon the siKge. 
t incldeuu ui the piuy of the Lunca^thue Witehoa. 
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IrrupU tenet copula Hor, 1 Oil xiii. 12. 

Whom love's unbroken bond unites. 

Thk following being genuine, and the images of 
a worthy passion, 1 am willing lo give tiieold lady’s 
admonition to myself, and the represeututiou of her 
own happiness, a place in my writings. 

“ Mr. Si’kctator, August 9, 1711. 

“ I am now in the sixty-seventh year of my age, 
and road you with approbation ; but methinks y^ 
do not strike at tiie lOot of the greatest evil in iifiS 
wliicli is tiie false uolion of gallantry in love. It is, 


Tlic c.n;ciuil.ii^ ili.->uch ol ShudweU' 
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and has lung been, upon a very ill foot; but I whq 
nave been a wife forty years, and was bred up in a 
way that has made me ever since very happy, sea 
through the folly of it. In a word, Sir, when ) 
was a young woman, all who avoided the vices of the 
ige were very carefully educated, and all fantastical 
objects were turned out of our sight. The tapes- 
try-hangings, with the great and venerable simpli- 
city of the Scripture stories, had better effects than 
now the loves oi Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus and 
Ariadne, in your fine present prints. The gentleman 
I am married to made love to mo. in rapture, but it 
was the rupture of a Christian and a man of honour, 
not of a romantic hero or a whining coxcomb. This 
put our life upon a right basis. To give you an idea 
of our regard one to another, I enclose to you seve- 
ral of his letters, writ forty years ago, when my 
lover ; and one writ the other day, after so many 
years cohabitation. “ Your servant, 

“ Anuuomache.** 

“ Madam, August 7, 1671. 

** If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes for 
your welfare and repose, could have any force, you 
last night slept in security, and had every good an- 
gel in your aliendaiice. To have my thoughts ever 
fixed on you, to live in constant fear of every acci- 
dent to which human life is liable, and to send up 
my hourly prayers to avert them from you ; 1 say. 
Madam, thus to think, and thus to suft'er, is what I 
do for her who is in pain at my approach, and culls 
all my tender sorrow impertinence. You are now 
before my eyes, my eyes that are ready to flow with 
tenderuess. but cannot give relief to my gushing 
heart, that dictates what I am now saying, and yearns 
to tell you all its achings. How art thou, oh my 
soul, stoieu from thyself! how is all my attention 
broken 1 my books are blank paper, and my friends 
intruders. 1 have no hope of (juiet but from your 
pity. To grant it would make more for your tri- 
umph. To give pain is the lyramiy, to make happy j 
the true empire of beauty. If you would consider 
ari; 4 :ht, you would find an agreeable change in dis- 
missing the attendance of a slave, to receive the 
complaisance of a companion. I bear the former 
in hopes of the latter condition. As I live in chains 
without munnunrg at the power which indicts them, 
so 1 could eujov freedom without forgetting the 
ucrcy that gave it. 

“ 1 am; Madam, 

“ Your most devoted, most obedient servant.** 

Though 1 made him uu declarations in his favour, 
you see be had hopes of me wUen he writ this in the 
mouth following * 

“ MadamT * September 3, 1671. 


** Before the light this morning dawned upon the 
earth 1 awaked, and lay in expectation of its return, 
nut that it could give any hew sense of joy to me, 
but as I hoped it would bless you with its cheerful 
face, after a quiet which 1 wished you last night If 
my prayers are heard, the day appeared with all the 
influence of a merciful Creator upon your person 
and actions. Let others, tny lovely charmer, talk 
of a blind being that disposes their hearts ; I con- 
tbmn their low images of love. I have not a thought 
wkich relates to you, that I cannot with confidence 

^ seech the A1 -seeing Power to bless me in. May 
direct you in all your steps, and reward your in- 
nocence, vour sanctity of manners, your prudent 
vouth, ani^ecoming piety, with the continuance of 
his grace and protection. This is an unusual lan- 


guage to ladies ; but you have a mind elevated above 
the giddy notions of a sex ensnared by flattery, and 
misled by a false and short adoration into a solid 
and long contempt. Beauty, my fairest creature, 
palls in the possession, but I love also your mind • 
your soul is as dear to me as my own ; and if the 
advantages of a liberal educatiou, some knowledge, 
and as much contempt of the world, joined with the 
endeavours towards a life of strict virtue aud reli- 
gion, can qualify me to raise new ideas in a breast 
so well disposed as yours is, our days will pass away 
with joy ; and old age, instead of introducing melan 
choly prospects of decay, give us hope of eternal 
youth in a better life. I have but few minutes from 
the duty of my emplovineut to write in, and without 
time to read over wbat I have writ; therefore be- 
seech you to pardon the first bints of my mind, which 
1 have expressed in so little order. 

“ I am, dearest creature, 

“ Your most obedient, most devoted servant.”* 


“ The two next were written after the day for our 
marriage was fixed ; — 

“ Madam, Septcmbei 25th. 1671. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love, 
and yet attend business. As for me, all that speak 
to me hud me out, and I must lock myself up, or 
other people will do it for me. A gentleman asked 
me this morning, ‘ What news from Holland ?’ and 
I answered, ‘ She is exquisitely handsome.* A no 
thcr desired to know when I hud been last at Wind 
sor ; I replieil, ‘She designs logo with me.* Pi’ythee, 
allow me at least to kiss your hand before the ap 
pointed day, that my mind may bedn some compos- 
ure. Methinks I could write a volume to you, but 
all the language on earth would fail in saying how 
much, aud with what disinterested passiou, 

” I am ever yours. ** 


Dear Chkatdbs September »,), Ki/l, 

* seven in the morning. 

Next to the influence of heaven, 1 am to thank 
you that I see the ictu ruing day with pleasure. To 
pass my evenings in so sweet a conversation, and 
have the esteem of a woman of your merit, has in 
it a particularity of happiness no more to be ex 
pressed than returned. But 1 am, my lovely creature, 
contented to be on the obliged side, and to employ 
all my days in new endeavours to convince you and 
all the world of the sense I have of your condescen- 
sion in choosing, 

“ Madam, your most faithful, 

most ubedieut humble servant”* 


“ He was, when he writ the following letteij, as 
agreeable aud pleasant a man as any in England 

“ Madam, October 20, 1671. 

“ I beg pardon that my paper is not finer, but I 
am forced to write from a coflee-house where I ain 
attending aboulibusiness. There is a dirty crow o 
busy faces all around me talking of money, while 
my ambition, all my wealth, is love : love, wnic i 
animates my heart, sweetens my humour, enlarges 

my soul, and affects every action of my hm* * 
to my lovely charmer 1 owe that many noble i ea 
are continually affixed to my words and actions . 
is the natural effect of that generous passion to cr 
ate in the admirers some similitude of the o j 
admired ; thus, my dear, am I every day to 
from so iwe^t a companion. Look up, j 


• lUdisrd Steele. 
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to that heaven which made thee such, and join with 
me to implore its influence on our tender innocent 
hours, ana beseech the author of love to bless the 
rites he has ordained, and mingle with our happiness 
a just sense of our transient couditiou,*and a rcsig. 
nation to his will, which only can regulate our minds 
to a steady endeavour to please him and each other. 

“ I am, for ever, your faithhil servaut.”* 

** I will not trouble you with more letters at this 
time, but if you saw the poor withered hand which 
sends you these minutes, I am sure you would smile 
to think that there is one who is so gallant as to 
speak of it still as so welcome a present, after forty 
years' possession of the woman whom he writes to. 

“ Madam, June 23, 1711. 

I heartily beg your pardon for my omission to 
write yesterday. It was no failure of my tender 
regard for you ; but having been very much per- 
plexed in my thoughts on the subject of my last, 
made me determine to suspend speaking of it until 
I came myself. But, my lovely creature, know it is 
not in the power of age, or misfortune, or any other 
accident which hangs over human life, to take from 
me the pleasing esteem I have for you, or the me- 
mory of the bright figure you appeared in, when you 
gave your hand and heart to, 

“ Madam, your most grateful husband, 

T. and obedient servaut.”*t 


No. 143.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1711. 
Nou est vivere, sed valcrc, vita, — Martial, Epig Ixx. 6. 
for life is only life, when blest with heuKh. 


It is an unreasonable thing some men expect of 
their acquaintance. They arc ever complaining that 
they are out of order, or displeased, or they know 
not how, and are so far from letting that be a reason 
for retiring to their own homes, that they make it 
their argument for coming into company. What has 
any body to do with accounts of a man’s beiug indis- 
posed, hut his physician ? If a man laments in com- 
pany, where the rest are in humour enough to enjoy 
th<!Uiselveg, he should not take it ill if a servant is 
ordered to present him with a porringer of caudle or 
posset-drinK, by way of admonition that he gd home 
to bed. That part of life which we ordinarily un- 
derstand oy the word conversation, is an indulgence 
to the sociable part of our make; and should incline 
to bring our proportion of good-will or good-bu- 
mour among the friends we meet with, and uot to 
trouble them with relations which must of necessity 
oblige them to a real or feigned affliction. Cares, 
dibtiesses, diseases, uneasincssei, and dislikes of our 
own, are by no means to be obtruded upon our 
tnepds. If we would consider how little of this vi- 
cissitude of motion and rest, which we call life, is 
spint with satisfaction, we should be more tender of 
‘jur friends than to bring them little sorrows which 
* ? belong to them. There is no real life but 
eerful lifej therefore valetudinarians should be 
they enter into company, not to say a 
Ih n ♦ u until the meeting breaks up. It 

ot here pretended that we should be always sit- 
ci(ia'^ a nf flowers round our heads, or be’ 

. roses in order to make our eutertaiu- 
agreeable to us ; but if (as it is usually ob- 


t The 1 . * Hlchard Steele. 

by Stiiil* genuine, written origlii 

Mr., ^ setuaUy sent, with butUtUe vtriaUon, i 

’ ol. 1 p Steele. See Steele's Utten 

** ** sis^l.or.Svo. IZaf.a vols. 


served) they who resolve to be merry, seldom are 
so ; it will be much more unlikely for us to be well- 
pleased, if they are admitted who are always com* 
plaining they are sad. Whatever we do we should 
keep up the cheerfulness of our spirits, and never 
let theOi sink below an inclination at least to be wci. 
pleased. The way to this, is to keep our bodies in 
exercise, our minds at ease. That insipid state 
wherein neither arc in vigour, is not to be accountca 
any part of our portion of being. When we arc in 
the satisfaction of some innocent pleasure, or pu*^. 
suit of some laudable design, wc are in the possession 
of life, of human life. Fortune will give us disaf 
pointments enough, and nature is attended with in 
firmitics enough, without our adding to the unhappy 
side of our account by our spleen or lU-lminour 
Poor Cottilus, among so many real evils, a chrou' 
cal distemper and a narrow fortune, is never heard 
to complain. That equal spirit of his, which any 
man may have, that, like him, will conquer pride, 
vanity, and affectation, and follow nature, is uot to 
be broken, bocaiiso it has no points to contend for 
To be anxious for notliing but what nature demands 
as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is the 
way to what men aim at by getting an estate. This 
temper will preserve health in the body, as well as 
tran<pnllity iti the mind. Cottilus sees the world in 
a hurry, with the same scorn that a sober person 
sees a man drunk. Had he been contented with 
what he ought to have been, how could, says he, such 
a one have met with .such a disappointment? If an- 
other had valued his mistress for what he ought to 
have loved her, he had not been in her power. If 
her virtue hud had a part of his passion, her levity 
had been his cure; she could not then have been 
false and amiable at tlie same time. 

Since we cannot promise ourselves constant health, 
let us endeavour at such a temper as may be our 
best support in the decay of it. U'^anius nas arrived 
at that composure of soul, and wrought himself up 
to siu h a neglect of every thing with which the ge- 
nerality of mankind is enchanted, that nothing but 
acute jiains can give him disturbance, and against 
those too he will tell bis intimate friends he has a 
secret which gives him present ease. Uraiiius is so 
thoroughly persuaded of another life, and endea- 
vours so sincerely to secure an interest in it, that he 
looks upon pain but as a quickening of his pace to a 
home, where he shall be better provided for than in 
his present apartment. Instead of the melancholy 
views which others arc apt to give themselves, he 
will tell you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will 
he think of himself as such. He thinks at the time 
of his birth he entered into an eternal being; and 
the short article of death he will uot^low an intcr- 
rupjiou of life ; since that moment iHot of half the 
duration as bis ordinary sleep. Thus is his being 
one upifurm and consistent series of cheerful diver 
bions and moderate cares, without fear or hope of fu 
turity. Health to him is more than pleasure to 
another man, and sickness less affecting to him than 
indisposition is to others. 

I must confess, if one does not regard life after 
this manner, none but idiots cau pass it away with 
any tolerable patience. Take a fine lady who is of 
a delicate frame, and you may observe, from the 
hour she rises, a certain weariness of all that paasei 
about her. I know more than one who is much too 
nice to be quite alive. They are sick of such strange 
frightful people they meet; one is so awkward, and 
another so disagreeable, that it looks like a penance 
to breathe the same air with them. You see this is 
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80 very true^ that u great part of ceremony and good- 
breeding among the ladies turns upon their uneasi- 
ness ; and I will undertake, if the how-do-yo-servunts 
of our women were to make a weekly bill of sick- 
ness, as the parish-clerks do of mortality, you would 
not find in an account of seven days, one in thirty 
that was nut downright sick or indisposed, or but a 
very little better than she was, and so forth. 

It is certain, that to enjoy life and health as a Con- 
stant feast, we should not think pleasure necessary; 
but, if possible, to arrive at an equality of mind. If 
is as moan to be overjoyed up(m occasions of good 
fortune, as to be dejected in circumstances of distress. 
Laughter in one condition, is as unmanly as weep- 
ing in the other. We should not form our minds to 
expect transport on every occasion, but know how to 
make it enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambition, 
envy, vagrant desire, or impertinent mirth, will take 
up our minds, without we can possess ourselves in 
that sobriety of heart which is above all pleasures, 
and can be felt much better than described. But the 
ready way, I believe, to the right enjoyment of life 
is, by a prospect tow'ards another, to have but a very 
mean opinion of it. A great author of our lime* 
has sot this in an excellent light, when, with a phi- 
losophic pity of human life, IW spoke of it in his 
Theory of the Earth in the following manner: 

“ For what is this life but a circulation of little 
mean actions? We lie down and rise again, dress 
and undress, feed and wax hungry, work or play, 
and are weary, and then we lie down again, and the 
circle returns. We spend the day in trilles, arul 
when the night comes wc throw ourselves into the 
bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, 
and wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by 
us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes us those 
that sleep in the stalls (»r in the lield. Are not the 
capacities of mau higher than these ? And ought 
not his ambition and expectations to he greater? 
Let us be adventurers for another world. It is at 
least a fair and noble chance ; and tliere is nothing 
in this wortli our thoughts or our passions. If we 
should be di8a[»p('inted, we are still no worse than 
the rest of our fellow-mortals; and if we succeed in 
our expectations, we are eternally happy.”— T. 


No. 144.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1711. 

Nuns quain olegaiw furmarum '• Spectator’* siem. 

Tkh. Kuu. Act iit t>c. 5. 

You shall see how nice a Jud^^e of beauty 1 am. 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the 
w*orld ever since it began. The philosophers have 
felt its influem^e so sensibly, that almost every one 
of them has Vt us some saying or other, which in- 
timated that he knew too well the power of it. Onef 
has told us, that a graceful person is a mure power- 
ful recommendation than the best letter that can be 
writ in your favour. Another| desires the possesi^or 
of it to consider it as a mere gift of nature, and not 
any perfection of his own. A third § culls it a 
“ short-lived tyranny a fourth |) a “ silent fraud,” 
because it imposes upon us without the help of lan- 
guage ; but 1 think Carneadcs spoke as much like a 
philosopher as any of them, though more like a 
lover, when he calls it “ royalty without force.”1I 

• Dr. I'honias Burnet, master of the Charter-house. Tbeo- 
rlaTellurU, 4to. AmsL 16911, p. 211. 

♦ Aristotle. | Plato § Socrates. ;! Theophratus 

41 Rather. “ A sovereignty that needs no nUUtary torco’" 
this is the proper meaning or the original 


It is not indeed to be denied, but there is somethinp 
irresistible in a beauteous form ; the most severe will 
not pretend, that they do not feel an immediate pre- 
possession in favour of the handsome. No one de- 
nies them the privilege of being lirst heard, and 
being regarded before others in matters of ordinary 
consideration. At the same time the handsoino 
should consider that it is a possession, as it were, 
foreign to them. No one can give it himself, or 
preserve it when they have it. Yet so it is, th;u 
people can bear any quality in the world better than 
beauty. It is the consolation <jf all who are na- 
turally too much art’ected with the Ibico of it, that a 
little attention, if a man behave with jiulgmcui, 
will cure them. Handsome people usually arc so 
fantastically pleased with themselves, that if they do 
m)t kill at first sight, as the phrase is, a second in- 
terview disarms them of all their power. But I shall 
make this paper rather a warning-piece to give no- 
tico where the danger is, than to propose iiistiuc- 
tions how to avoid it when you have fallen in the 
way of it. Handsome men shall bo Ihe suhjccl ul 
another chapter, the women shall take up the pro- 
sent discourse. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one winter, 
is extremely inqirovt'd in the arts 4)f good l>reeiliiig, 
without leaving nature. Slie has not lost tlie native 
simplicity of hei* asp('ct. to substitute that patience 
of being stared at, which is the usual triumph mid 
distinction of a town lady. In public asscmlilies 
you meet her careless eje divciting itself with the 
objects around her, insensible that she herself is one 
of the brightest in the place. 

Dulcissu is quite another m.tke ; she is almost a 
beauty by nature, but more than one by art. If it 
were possible for her to let her fan or any limb about 
her rest, she would do some part of the execution 
she meditates ; but though she designs hoiself a prey, 
she will not .stay to be taken. No painter can give 
you words for the different aspects of Dulcissa in 
half a meunent, wherever slie appears: so little does 
she accomplish what she takes so much pains for, to 
bo gay and careless. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of W'omen 
and accoinjilishnients of man. It is not to be 
doubted but she has a great deal of wit, if she were 
not such a beauty; and she would have more beaoty 
had she not so much wit. AHectatiou piCvCiits her 
excellences from walking together If she has a 
mind to speak such a thing, it must he done with 
such an air of lier body; and if she has an incluia- 
tion to look very careless, there is such a smart 
thing to be said at the same time, that the dc.'iign ol 
being admired destroys itself. Thus the unhappy 
Merab, though a wit and beauty, is allowed to be 
neither, because she will always be both. 

Albacinda has the skill as well as the power ol 
pleasing. Her form is majestic, but her asnect 
ble. All good men should beware of the destroyer. 
She will speak to you like your sister, until she ha.- 
you sure : but is the most vexatious of tyrants whoa 
you are so. Her familiarity of behaviour, her in in* 
ferent questions and general conversation, make tie 
silly part of her votaries full of hopes, while the wl^e 
fly from her power. She well knows she is t|>'> 
beautiful and too witty to be indifferent to any ^ 
converse with her, and therefore knows she docs no 
lessen herself by familiarity, but gains occasions ^ 
admiration by seeming ignorance ot her P^rfec loO ’ 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a no )i « y 
of spirit which ftill distinguishes her a^ive 
of her sex. Beauty iu othera is lovely, m 
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agreeable, in others attractive ; but in Eudosia it is notice of wagerers, 1 will not hero repeat what Hu- 
commanding. Love towards Eudosia is a sentiment dibras says of such disputants, which is so true, thui 
like the love of glory. The lovers of other women it is almost proverbial; but shall only acquaint you 
are softened into fondness — the admirers of Eudosia with a set of young fellows of the inns of court, 
exalted into ambition. whose fathers have provided for them so plentifully, 

Eucratia presents herself to the imagination with that they need not be very anxious to get law into 
i more kindly pleasure, and, as she is woman, her their heads for the service of their country at the 
praise is wholly feminine. If we were to form an bar; but are of thf»se who arc sent (as the phrase of 
niage of dignity in a man, vve should give him wis- parents is) to the Temple to know how to ‘keep 
iom and valour, as being essential to the character tln-ir own.’ One of these gentlemen is very loud 
jf manhood. In like manner, it you destribe a right* and captious at a coffee-house wliich I frequent, and 
woman in a laudable sense, she should liave gentle bcintr in his nature troubled with a humour of con- 


s()ftiicss, tcnd«T fear, and all those parts of life which 
iistinguish her from the other sox ; with some ‘<ub- 
Didination to it, but sue h an inferiority that makes 
Her still more lovely. Eucratia is that creature — 
>hc is all over woman, kindness is all her art, and 
beauty all her arms. Her look, her voice, her 
gesture, and whole behaviour, is truly feminine. A 
gootluo.ss mixed witli fear gives a tincture to all her 
behaviour. It would be savage to (iflcuid her, and 
cruelty to use art to gain her. OUicrs are beautiful, 
but, Kneratia, tliuu art beauty ! 

Omniamante is made for deceit; she has an a.spect 
as innocent as the famed Luereee, but a mind a^ 
wild us the more famed Cleopatra. Her face speaks 
a vestal, but her heart a Mcssalina. Who that be- 
held Omniamante's negligent, unohserving air, 
would believe that she hid ruder that rc'gardless 
manner the witty prostitute, the rapacious wench, 
the prodigal courtesan ? She can, when sh(f pleases, 
adorn those eyes witli tears like uu infant that is 
chid ; she can cast down that pretty luce in con- 
fusion, while you rage with jealousy, and storm at 
licr perfidiousness ; she can wipe her eyes, tremble, 
and look frighted, until you fancy yourself a brute 
for your rage, own yourself an offender, beg pardon, 
and make her new presents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the dangers in 
beholding the beauteous, which I design for the in- 
struction of the fair as well as their beholders ; and 
shall end this rhapsody with mentioning what I 
thouglit was well enough said of an ancient sage* 
to a beautiful youth, whom he saw admiring his own 
Hgure in bras.s. “ What,” said the jJiilosopher, 
“could that image of yours say for itself if it could 
ipeak?”— “ It might say,” answered the youth, 
"that it is very beautiful.” “And are not you 
ishamed,” replied the cynic, “ to value yourself upon 
'.bat only of which a piece of brass is capable T. 
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Stultitiam patiuntur opes. — Hon. 1 Kp, xviii. 29. 

Their folly pleads tlie privilege of wetilth.’ 

Ip the following enormities are not amended upon 
yie tirst mentioning, I desire farther notice from my 
• orrospondenU. 

“Mu. Sl’KCTATOR, 

“ I **m obliged to you for your discourse the other 
upon frivolous disputants, wlio with great 
'-ii’iuth and enumeration of many circumstances and 
‘idhoritics, undertake to prove matters which uo- 
living denies. You cannot employ yourself 
|uore Usefully than in adjusting the laws of disputa- 
coffee-houses and accidental companies, an 
in . formal debates. Among many 

Ibiugs wbie.li your own experience iiiu.st suggest 
It will be very oiiliging if you please to take 

" fh« fot«idi.r oftbc 't of Cy'Uf i>hiI(»soph«'rs. 


Iradu tioii, llujugli withal excessively ignorant, ho 
Ims found a way to indulge this temper, go on in 
idlenes.s and ignorance, and yet still give himself the 
air of a very learned and kmiwing man, by the 
strength of liis pocktd. The misfortune of the thing 
i.s, I have, as it happens sometimes, a greater stock 
of learning Ilian of money. The gentleman 1 am 
^peaking of takes advantage of the narrowness of my 
tircumstanres in sudi a manner, that he ha.s read 
all that I can pretend to, and runs me down with 
such a positive air, ainl with such powerful argu- 
ments, that from a very learned person I am thought 
a mere pretender. Not long ago I was relating that 
I hud read such u^ssage in Tacitus ; up starts my 
young gentleman m a full company, and pulling out 
his purse offered to lay Juc ten guineas, to be staked 
iinmedifitoly in that gentleman’s bauds (pointing to 
one smoking at another table), that I was utterly 
mistaken. 1 was dumb for want of ten guineas; he 
went on unmercifully to triumph over my ignorance 
how to take him up, and told the whole room he had 
road Tacitus twenty times over, and such a remark- 
able incident as that could not escape him. He ha-s 
at this time three considerable wagers depending be- 
tween him and some of his companions who are rich 
Qjiough to hold uu argument with him. Ho has live 
guineas upon questions in geography — two that the 
Isle of Wight is a peninsula, and three guineas to 
one that the worbl is round. We have a gentit'maii 
comes to our coffee-house, who deals mightily in 
antique scandal ; my di.sputaul has laid him twenty 
pieces u{>oii a point of history, to wit, that (’aei'.u- 
never lay with Cato’s sioter, as is scandalously re- 
ported by some people. 

” There are several of this sort oi fellows in town, 
who wager themselves into statesmen, histniiaiis, 
getigrapliers, inatheinaliuans, and every other art, 
when the persons with whom they talk have not 
wealth equal to their learning. I beg of you to pre- 
vent in these youngsters this comp uidiou.s way of 
wisdom, which costs other people so much lime and 
pains ; and you will oblige 

“ Your humble servant.” 

“Coffee house, Mar the Temple, 
“ Mu. Sl'FXTATOU, Aug. 12, 1711. 

“ Hero’s a young gentleman that sings opera- 
tunes or w histles in u full house. Pray let him know 
that he has no right to act here as if he were in an 
empty room. Be pleased to divide the spaces of a 
public room, and certify whistlers, singers, and com- 
iiioii orators, that are heanl farther than their portion 
of the room comes to, that the law is open, and that 
there is an equity w inch will relieve US from such as 
interrupt us in our lawful discourse, as much as 
against such who stop us on the road. I take these 
persons, Mr. Spectator, to be such trespassers as the 
officer in vour stage-coach, and am of the same sen- 
j timent with counsellor Ephraim. It is true the 
• young man is rich, and, as the vulgar say, needs 
! Lot cure for any body ; but sure that it no authority 
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fur him to g^o whistle where he pleases. 

** 1 am, Sir, your most humble servant. 

“ P. S. 1 have chambers in the Temple, and here 
are students that learn upon the hautboy ; pray de- 
sire the benchers, that all lawyers who are proficients 
in wind-music may lodge to the Thames.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ We are a company of young women who pass 
our time very much together, and obliged by the 
mercenary humour of the men to be as mercenarily 
inclined as they are. There visits among us an old 
bachelor whom each of us has a mind to. The fellow 
is rich, and knows he may have any of us, therefore 
is particular to none, but excessively ill-hred. His 
jileasauty consists in romping; he snatches kisses 
by surprise, puts his hands in our necks, tears our 
fans, robs us of ribands, forces letters out of our 
bands, looks into any of our papers, and a thousand 
other rudenesses. Now what I will desire of you is, 
to acquaint him, by printing this, that if he does not 
marry one of us very suddenly, we have all agreed, 
the next time he pretends to be merrv, to affront 
him, and use him like a clown as he is. In the name 
of the sisterhood I take my leave of you, and am as 
they ail are, 

“ Vour constant reader^d well-wisher.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I and several others of your f«‘male readers 
have conformed oursches to your rules, even to our 
very dress. There is not one of us hut has reduced 
our outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable circum- 
ference, though indeed we retain still a quilted (►ne 
underneath ; which makes us not altogether uncon- 
fotmablo to the fashion ; but it is on condition Mr. 
Spectator extends not his censure so far. But we 
tind you men secretly approve our practice, by imi- 
tating our })yramidical form. I'he skirt of your 
fashionable coats forms as large a circumference as 
our petticoats ; as these are sot out with whalebone, 
so are those with wire, to increase and sustain a 
hunch of fold that hangs down on each side; and 
the hat, I perceive, is decreased in just proportion 
to our head-dresses. We make a regular figure, hut 
1 defy your mathematics to give name to the form 
you appear in. Your architecture is mere Gothic, 
uud betrays a worse genius than ours ; therefore if 
vou are partial^ your cwn se.\, I bhall be less than 
I am now * ” Your humble servant.” 

T. 


No. 146.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 17, 1711. 

Nemo vir magnus sine aliquo afllatu divino unquam fuiU — 'l eu.. 
No man was ever great without some degree of inspiration. 

Wb know the highest pleasure our minds are 
capable of enjbying with composure, when we read 
sublime thoughts comnmuicated to us by men of 
great genius and eloquence : such is the entertain- 
ment we meet with in the philosojihic parts of Cice- 
ro’s writings. Truth and good sense have there so 
charming a dress, that they could hardly be mote 
agreeably represented with the addition of poetical 
fiction, and the power of numbers. This ancient 
author, and a modern one, have I’ahen into my 
hands within these few days; and the iinprcfsions 
(hey have left upon me have at the present quite 
s|>oiled me for a merry fellow. The modern is that 
admirable writer, the author of The Theory of 
Earth. The sulijects with which I have lately been 
entertained in them both bear a near affinity ; they 
Are upon inquiries into hereafter, and the thoughts 
me Latter seem to me to be raised above those of 


the former, in proportion to his advantages of scrip- 
ture and revelation, if 1 had a mind to it, I could 
not at present talk of any thing else ; therefore I 
shall translate a passage in the one, and transcribe 
a paragraph out of the other, for the speculation of 
this day. Cicero tells us,* that Plato reports So- 
crates, upon receiving his sentence, to have spoken 
to his judges in the following manner: 

“ I have great hopes, O my judges, that it is infi- 
nitely to rny advantage that I am sent to death ; for 
it must of necessity he, that one of these two things 
must he the consequence. Death must take away 
all these senses, or convey me to another life. If 
all sense is to be taken away, and death is no mote 
than that profound sleep without dreams, in which 
we are sometimes buried, oh, heavens ! how desi- 
rable it is to die ! How many days do we know in 
life preferable to such a state ? But if it bo true 
that death is bui a passage to places which they who 
live before us do now' inhabit, how much still hap 
pier is it to go from those who call themselves judges 
to appear before those that really arc such ; before 
Minos, Rhudariianthus, ^ICacus, uud Triptolcmu-, 
and to meet men who have lived with justice and 
truth ! Is this, do you think, no happy journey ? 
Do you think it nothing to speak with Orpheus, Mu- 
saeus, Homer, and Hesiod? I would, indeed, siifl’cr 
many deaths to enjoy these things. With what par- 
ticular delight should I talk to Palamedes, Ajax, 
and others, who like me have suffered by the ini- 
quity of their judges. 1 should examine the w isdom 
of that great prince who carried such mighty forces, 
against 'I'roy ; and argue with Ulysses and Sisyphus 
upon diflicuh points, us 1 have in lonversatiun here, 
without being in danger of being condemned. But 
let not those among you who have pronounced me i 
an innocent man be afraid of death No barm tan 
I arrive at u good man, whether dead or living; his 
affairs are always under the direction of the gods; 
nor will I believe the fate which is allotted to me 
myself this day to have arrived by chance ; nor have 
I aught to say either against my judges or accusers, 

hut that they thought they did me an injury. 

But I detain you too long; it is time that I retire to 
death, and you to your affairs of life ; w hich of us has 
the better is known to the gods, hut to no mortal man.” 

The divine Socrates is here represented in a figure 
worthy his great wisdom and philosophy, worthy the 
greatest mere man that ever breathed. But the 
modern discourse is written upon a subject uo less 
than the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how glori- 
ous is the old age of that great man, who has spent 
his time in such contemplations as has made this 
being, what only it should he, an education for hea- 
ven ! He has, according to the lights of reason and 
revelation which seemed to him clearest, traced the 
steps of Omnipotence, He has, with a celestial 
ambition, as far as it is consistent with humility and 
devotion, examined the ways of Providence, from 
the creation to the dissolution of the visible world. 
How pleasing must have been the speculation, to 
observe Nature and Providence move together, the 
physical and moral world march the same puce : to 
observe paradise and eternal spring the seat of inno- 
cence,’ troubled seasons and angry skihs the portmu 
of wickedness and vice ! When this admirable au 
thor has reviewed all that is past, or is to conic 
which relates to the habitable world, and run throng » 
the whole fate of it, how could a guardian angel, 
that had attended it through all its courses or chan- 


s Tusculao QusssUon. lib. 1. 
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^es, speak more emphatioaily at the end of his charge, | 
than does our author when he makes, as it wer^, a 
funeral oration over this globe, looking to the point 
where it once stood ? 

Let us only, if you please, to take leave of this 
subject, reflect upon this occasion on the vanity and 
transient glory of this habitable world. How, by 
the force of one element breaking loose upon the 
rest, all the varieties of nature, all the work.s of art, 
all the labours of men are reduced to nothing. All 
that we admired and adored before, as great and 
magnificent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another 
form and face of things, plain, simple, and every 
where the same, overspreads the whole earth. Whore 
are now the great empires of the world, and their 
great imperial cities ? their pillars, trophies, and monu- 
ments of glory ? shew me where tliey stood, read 
the inscription, tell luo the victor’s name. What 
remains, what impressions, what ditference, or dis- 
tinction, do you see in this mass of lire ? Rome it- 
self, eternal Rome, the great city, the empress of the 
world, whose domination and superstition, ancient 
and modern, make a great part of the history of this 
earth, what is become of her now ? She laid her 
foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and 
sumptuous. * She glorified herself and lived deli- ] 
ciousiy, and said in her heart, I sit a queen, and shall 
see no sorrow.’ But her hour is come, she is wiped 
away from the face of the earth, and buried iu ever- 
lasting oblivion. But it is not cities only, and works 
of men’s hands ; but the everlasting hills, the moun- 
tains and rocks of the earth, are melted as wax be- 
fore the sun, and ‘ their place is no where found.* 
Here stood the Alps, the load of the earth that co- 
vered many countries, and reached their arms from 
the ocean to the Black Sea; this huge mass of stone 
is softened and dissolved as a tender cloud into rain. 
Here stood the African mountains, and Atlas with 
his to^> above the clouds ; there was frozen Caucasus, 
aud Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of Asia; 
and yonder, towards the north, stood the Riphicun 
hills, clothed in ice and snow. All these arc va- 
nished, diopt away as the snow upon their heads. 

‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints ! hallelujah.* 

T. 

No. 147.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 18 1711. 

Proiiunciatio est vocis, et vuUus est gestus luodcratiu cum 
veuustute. — Toll. • 

tiood delivery Is a graceful uianageinen^ of the voice, coun- 
leuuuc^, and gesture. 

Mr Srkctator, 

“The well reading of the Common-prayer is of 
80 great importance, and so much neglectod, that I 
take the liberty to oflfer to your cousideratiun some 
particulars on that subject. Aud what more worthy 
your observation than this ? A thing so public, and 
'*f fo high consequence. It is indeed wt>nderful, 
‘hat the frequent exercise of it should not make the 
.'orlormers of that duty more expert iu it. This 
mabiliiy, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care 
dial is taken of their reading while boys, and at 
»^hool, where, when they have got into Latin, they 
above English, the reading of 
^hjch is wholly neglected, or at least read to very 
without any due observations made to 

ie:a ol the proper accent aud manner of leading; 

hook III. chap 


by this means they have acquired such ill habits as 
will not easily be removed. The only way that I 
know of to remedy this, is to propose some person 
of great ability that way as a pattern for them ; ex- 
ample being more effectual to convince the learned, 
as well as instruct the ignorant. 

“ You must know, Sir, I have been a constant 
frequenter of the service of the church of ICugland 
for above these four years last past, and until Sun- 
day was sevennight never discovered, to so great a 
degree, the excellency of the Common-l’rayer. 
When, being at St. James’s Garlick-Hill* church, I 
heard the service read so distinctly, so emphatically, 
aud so fervently, that it was next to an impossibility 
to be inattentive. My eyes and my thoughts could 
not wander as usual, but were confined to my prayers. 
I then considered I addrc8sc<l myself to the Al- 
mighty, and not to a beautiful face. And when I 
reflected on my former performances of that duty, 
I found I had run it over as a matter of form, in 
comparison to the manner in which I then dis- 
charged it. My mind was really aflected, and fer- 
vent wishes accompanied my words. The Confession 
was read with such resigned humility, the Ab?(du- 
tion with such a comfortalble authority, the Thanks- 
givings with such a ndigious joy, as made me feci 
those affections of the mind in a manner I never did 
before. To remedy therefore the grievance above 
complained of, I humbly propose, that this excellent 
reader, upon the next and every annual assembly ol 
the clergy of Sion-college, and all other conven- 
tions, should read prayers before them. For then 
those that are afraid of stretching their mouths, and 
spoiling their soft voices, will learn to read with 
clearness, loudness, and strength. Others that 
affect a rakish, negligent air, by folding their arms, 
and lolling on their books, will be taught a decent 
behaviour, and comely erection of body. Those 
that read so fast as if impatient of their work, may 
leain to speak deliberately. There is another sort 
of person^, whom I call Pindaric readers, as being 
confined to no set measure : these pronounce five or 
six words with great deliberation, and the five or six 
subsequent ones with as great celerity ; the first 
part of a sentence with a very exalted voice, and the 
latter part with a submissive one : sometimes again, 
with one sort of a tone, and immediately after with 
a very different one. These g^jjj^lemeii will learn 
of my admired reader an evenness of voice and deli- 
very ; and all who are innocent of these affecta- 
tions, hut read with such an iiidiffereucy as if they 
did not understand the language, may then he in- 
formed of the art of reading movingly and fervently, 
how to place the emphasis and give the proper ac- 
cent to each word, and how to vary the voice ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence. There is 
certainly a very great difference between the reading 
a prayer ami a gazette, which 1 beg of you to inform 
a set of readers, who aflect, forsooth, a certain gen- 
tlcmundiko familiarity of tone, and mend the Ian- 
guage as they goon, crying, instead of ‘ pardoneih 
and absolvelh,* ‘ pardons and absolves.* These are 
often pretty classical scholars, and would think it an 
unpardonable sin to read Virgil or Martial with so 
little taste as they do divine service. 

“ This indifferency seems to me to arise from the 
endeavour of avoiding the imputation of cant, ana 
the false notion of it. It will he proper, therefore, 

• (>r Garlick-hillie. The rector of tills pnrlih at that Unu* 
vyas Mr. Philip Istubbs, afterxNard archdeacon of St. Alban ;, 
whoso cxceUeiit inunnor of performing the service was Ion. 
reiituiubcrod by the paribhiouc.s. 
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t'» trace the original and signilicauon of this word. 
‘ Cant’ is, by some people, derived from one Andiew 
Cant, who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister in 
some illiterate part of Scotland, who by exercise and 
use had obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talking in 
the pulpit iu such a dialect, that it is said he was 
understood by none but his own congregation, and 
not by all of them. Since Master Cam’s time, it 
has been understood in a laiger sense, and signilies 
all sudden exclamations, whinings, unusual tones, 

I and in line all praying and preaching, like the un- 
I learned of the Pn!.si)yteiian8. But I hope a proper 
elevation of voice, a due emphasis- and accent, arc 
not to come within this description. So that our 
readers may still be as unlike the Presbyterians as 
they please. The dissenters (I mean such as 1 have 
heard) do indeed elevate their voices, but it is with 
sudden jumps from the lower to the higher part of 
them; and that with so little sense or skill, that 
their elevation and cadence is bawling and muttering. 
They make use of an emphasis, but so improperly, that 
it is often placed on some very insignilic aiit particle, 
as upon ‘ if’ or * and.’ Now, if these improprieties 
have so groat an effect on the people as we see they 
b ivc, how great an influence would the service of 
our church, containing the best prayers that ever 
were composed, and that in terms most atlecting, 
most humble, and most expressive of our wants, and 
dependence on the object of our worship, disposed 
in most proper order, and void of all confusion ; 
what influence, I say, would these prayers have, weac 
they delivered with a due empliasis and apposite 
‘rising and variation of voice, the sentence concluded 
with a gentle cadence, and, in a word, with such an 
accent and turn of speccli as is peculiar to prayer ? 

As the ntattor of worship js now managed, in 
dissenting congregations, you find insignificanl words 
and phrases raised by a lively vehemence ; iu uur 
own churches, the most exalted sense depreciated, by 
a dispassionate indolence. I remember to have 

beard Dr. S e* savin his pulpit, of the (J(»mmon 

Trayer, that, at least, it was as perfect as any tiling 
of human institution. If the gentlemen who err in 
tins kind would please to recollect the many plea- 
».in fries they have read upon those who recite good 
things with an ill grace, they would go on to think, 
t'lal what iu tha^asc is only ridiculous, in thi-m' 
selves is iinpious.wBut leaving this to their own re- 
flecrions, I shall conclude this trouble with what 
Ciesar said upon the irregularity of tone in one who 
read before him, * Do you read or sing ? If you 
king, you sing very ill.’f 

T. “ Your most humble servant.” 


No. 148.] MONDAY, AUGUST 20, 1711. 

Exempta juvat spinis e plurihus iina. 

f Huk. 2 Kp, ii. 212. 

Better one thorn pluck'd out, than ull remain. 

My correspondents a.s8ure me, that the enormities 
which they lately complained of, and I published an 
account of, are so far from being amended, that new 
evils arise every day to interrupt their conversation, 
in contempt of my reproofs. My friend who writes 
from the coffee-house near the Temjilc. informs me 
that the gentleman w ho constantly sings a voluntary 
in spite of the whole company, was more musical 
than ordinai-y after reading my paper; and has nut 
b^^n contented with that, liut has danced up to the 

) '' ^obably Dr. Smalndije. 

I Si ‘ nwilv v;aiitn« 


glass in the middle of the room, and pracliacd minuet 
steps t(x his own humming. The incorrigible crca> 
ture has gone still farther, and in the open coffee- 
house, with one hand extended as leading a lady in 
it, he has danced both French and conn try-dan ces, 
and admonished his supposed partner by smiles and 
nods to -hold up her hcau and fall back, according tu 
the respcctivt! facings and evolutions of the dance. 
Before this gentleman began this his exercise, he 
was pleased to clear his throat by coughing and 
spitting a full half hour; and as soon as he struck 
up, he appealed to an attorney’s clerk iu the room, 
whether he hit as he ought, “ Since you from death 
have saved me ?” and then asked the young fellow 
(pointing to a chancery-hill under his arm), whether 
that was an opera score ho carried or not? — without 
staying for an answer, he fell into the exercise above 
mentioned, and practised his airs* to the full house 
who were turned upon him, without the least shame 
or repentance for his former transgressious. 

I am to the last degree at a loss whal to do with 
this young follow, except I declare liim an outlaw, 
and pronounce il penal for any one to speak to him 
iu the said house which he frequents, and direct that 
he be obliged to drink his tea and coffee without 
sugar, and not receive from any person whatsoever 
any thing above mere necessaries. 

As wo in England are a sober people, and gene- 
rally inclined rather to a certain bashlulness of be- 
haviour in public, it is amazing whence some fcilown 
come W’hom one meets with in this town; they do 
not at all seem to be the growth of our island; the 
pert, the talkative, all such us iiave no sense of the 
observation of others, aie certainly of foieign ex 
traction. As fur my own part, I am as much sur 
prised when I sec a talkative Englishman, as 1 
should be to see the Indian piue growing on one oi 
our quickset hedges. Whore these creatun^s get 
sun enough, to n.>ake them such lively animals aiiu 
dull men, is above my philosophy. 

There are another kind of impertinents which a 
man is perplexed with la mixed company, and those 
are your loud speakers. These treat mankind as it 
we were all deal ; tliey do not express but dtrclare 
themselves. Many of these are guilty of this out- 
rage out of vanity, because they think all tliey say 
is well ; or they have their own persons iu such 
veneration, that they believe nothing w hich coucerns 
them can be insignificant to any body else. For 
these people’s.8ake, 1 have often lameLted that we 
cannot close ouf cars with as much ease as we can 
our eyes. It is very uneasy thal we must necessarily 
he under persecution. Next to these bawlers, is a 
I trimblesouie creature who comes with the air ol your 
j friend and your intimate, and that is your whisperer. 
There is one of them at a cofl’ee-house which I my- 
self frequent, who observing me to be a man pretty 
well made for secrets, gets by me, and with a wliis- 
per tells me things which all the town knows. It E 
no very hard matter to guess at the source of this 
impertinence, which is nothing else but a method 
or mechanic art of being wise. You never sec auy 
frequent in il, whom you can suppose to have any 
thing in the world to do. These persons arc worse 
than bawlers, as much as a secret enemy is more 
dangerous than a declared one. I wish that niy 
coflee-house friend would take this for an intimaUoii, 
that I have not heard a word he has told me for these 
several years; whereas he now thinks me the most 
trusty repository of his secrets. The whisperers have a 
pleasant way of ending the close conversation witii 
saying aloud. “ D(» not you think ^o Then w/us- 
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ptr again, and then a’oud, “ But you know that per- 
son then whif^per a^ain. The thing would be 
well enough, if they whispered to keep the folly of 
what they say among friends; but, alas, they do it 
♦o preserve the importance of their thoughts. I am 
sure I could name you more than one person whom 
no man living ever heard talk upon any subject in 
nature, or ever saw in his whole life with a book in 
his hand, that, I know not how, can whisper some- 
thing like knowledge of what has and does pass in 
the world ; which you would think he learned from 
some familiar spirit that did n<it think him worthy 
to receive the whole story. But in truth whisperers 
deal only iu half accounts of what they entertain 
you with. A great help to their discourse is, “ That 
the tow'D says, and people begin to talk very freely, 
and they had it from persons too considerable to be 
named, what they will tell you when things are 
riper.'* My friend has winked upon mo any day 
since I came to town last, and has communicated to 
me as a secret, tliat he designed in a very short time 
to tell me a secret ; but I shall know what he means, 
he now assures me, in less than a fortnight’s time. 

But I must not omit the <learor part of mankind, 

I mean the ladies, to take up a whole paper upon ' 
grievances which concern the men only; but ^hall 
humbly propose, that we change fools for an experi- 
ment only. A certain set of ladies complain they 
are frccj^uently perplexed with a visitant, who affects 
to be w’lser than they arc ; which character he hopes 
to preserve by an obstinate gravity, and great guard 
against discovering his opinion upon afiy occasion 
1 whatsoever. A painful silence has hitherto gained 
! him no farther advantage, than that as he might, if 
[ he had behaved himself wdth freedom, been excepted 
against but as to this and that particular, he now 
offends in the whole. To relieve these ladies, my 
good friends and correspondents, I shall exchange 
: iny dancing outlaw for their (lurnb visitant, and 
! assign the silent gentleman all the haunts of the 
! dancer; in or<ler to which, I have sent them by the 
; }>enny-po8t the following letters for their conduct in 
: their new conversations : — 

I ^ “Siu, 

1 “ I have, you may be sure, beard of your irregu- 

j laritios w’ithout regard to tny observation.s upon you; 

! hut shall not treat you with so much rigour us you 
; deserve. If you wu’ll give yourself the trouble to 
repair to the place mentioned in the postcript^ to 
I this letter at seven this evening, you will be con- 
1 ducted into a spaciems room well-lighted, where there 
1 ladies an<i music. You will see a young lady 
j hiughing next the winduw to the street ; you may 
I *‘^*^*^ her out, for she love.s you as well as she does 
! <!'»>• man, though she never saw you belore. She 
^^vor thought in her life, any more than yourself. 

10 will not be surprised when you acco.st her, nor 
roneerned when you leave her. Hasten from u 
p are where you are laughed ot, to one where you 
''I be admired. You are of no consequence, ihcre- 
ore go where you will be welcome for being so. 

“ Your humble servant 


‘ SlK, 


The ladies whom you visit, think a wise mat 
>*upertinent. creature living, therefore yoi 
Wh * ’’n that they are displeased with you 

pains to appear wise, wdtere yoi 
cf»nrt more esteemed for being really so i 

lion uQ aT * gigglers ; let your incliua. 

- — with you whether you speak or an 


silent ; and let all such women as are in a clan or 
8i.sterhood, go their own way ; there is no room for 
you in that company who are of the common taste 
of the sex. 

“ For women bom to be controll'd 
Stoop to the forward and ihe bold; 

AlVuct the haughty und the proud. 

The gay, the frohe, and the loud/** 

T. 


No. 149.1 TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1711. 

Cut in manu sit quern esse dementem vclil, 
t,^iiein sapere, queni sanuri, quern in niorbum injici, 
Quein contra ainuh, quern accerstrl, quern expeti. 

C.KC1L apud Tcli., 

Who haa it in her pow'r to make men mud. 

Or wise, or sli^k, or well : and who can cboos* 

The object of her appetite at plea.surc. 

Tiik following letter, and my answer, shall take 
up the present speculation 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I am tbc young widow of a country gentleman, 
who has left me entire mistress of a large fortuue, 
which he agreed.to as an equivalent for the difference 
in our yeais. In these circumstances it is not extra- 
ordinary to have a crowd of admirers ; which 1 have 
abridged in my own thoughts, and reduced to a 
couple of candidates only, both young, and neither 
of them disagreeable in their persons: according to 
the common way of computing, .in one the e.stato 
more than deserves my fortune, in the other my for- 
tune more than deserves the estate. When 1 con- 
sider the first, I own I am so far a woman 1 cannot 
avoid being delighted with the thoughts of living 
great; but then he seems to receive such a degree 
of courage from the knowledge of what he has, 
he looks as if he was going to confer an obligation 
on me ; and the readiness he accosts me with, makes 
me jealous I am only hearing a repetition of the 
same things he has said to a hundred women before. 
When I consider the other, I see myself approached 
with so much modesty and respect, and such a doubi 
of himself, as betrays, metbinks, an affection within, 
and a belief at the same time that he him.sclf would 
bo the only gainer by my consent. What an unex- 
ceptionable husband could 1 make out of both ! but 
since that is impossible, I beg to couclncled by 
your opinion. It is absolutely in your power to 
dispose of 

Your moat obedient servant, 

“ Sylvia.” 

** Madam, ' 

** Yon (Jo me great honour iu your application to 
me on this important occu.sion ; I shall therefore 
talk to you with the tenderness of a father, in grati- 
tude for your giving me the authority gf one. You 
do not seem to make any great distinction between 
these gentlemen as to their persons ; the whole ques- 
tion lies upon their cirelml^tances and behauour. 
If the oue is less respectful beL'au8e he is rich, and 
tlie other more obsequious because he is not so, they 
are in that point moved by the suinc principle, the 
consideration of fortune, and you must place them 
in each other’s circumstances before you can judge 
of their inclination. To avoid confusion in discuss- 
ing this point, I will call the richer man Strephon, 
and the other Florio. If you believe Florio with 
Strephon’s estate would behave himself as he does 
now, Florio is certainly your man ; but if you think 


* No jiostcript in the fipwt, in f. 


• Waller 
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Strephon, were he in Florio^s condition, would be a« 
obsequious as Florio is now, you ought for your own 
sake to choose Strephop ; for where the men are 
equal, there is no doubt riches ought to be a reason 
for preference. After this manner, uiy dear child, 
I would have you abstract them from their circum- 
stances; for you are to take it for granted, that he 
who is very humble only because he is poor, is the 
yery same man in nature, with him* who is haughty 
because he is rich. 

“ When you have gone thus far, as to consider 
the hguro they make towards you ; you will please, 
my dear, next to consider the appearance you make 
towards them. If they are men of discerning, they 
can observe the motives of your heart: and Florio 
can see when he is disregarded only upon account 
of fortune, which makes you to him a mercenary 
creature ; and you are still the same thing to Stre- 
phou, in taking him for his wealth only; you are 
therefore to consider whether you had rather oblige, 
than receive an obligation, 

“ The marriage-life is always an insipid, a vex- 
atious, or a happy condition. The first is, when two 
people of no genius or taste for themselves meet 
together, upon such a settlement as has been thought 
reasonable by parents and conveyancers from an 
exact valuation of the land aud cash of both parties. 
In this case the young lady’s person is no more re- 
garded than the house aud improvements in pur- 
chase of an estate ; but she goes with her fortune, 
rather than her fsrtuue with her. These make up 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill up the lum- 
ber of the human race, without beneficence towards 
those below them, or respect towards those above 
them ; and lead a despicable, independent, and use- 
less life, without sense of the laws of kindness, 
good-nature, mutual ollices, and the elegant satis- 
factions which flow from reason and virtue. 

The vexatious life arises from a conjunction of 
two people of quick taste and resentment, put toge- 
ther for reasons well known to their friends, in which 
especial care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of evils) poverty, aud ensure to them riches, 
with every evil besides. These gocKl people live in 
a constant constraint before company, and too great 
familiarity alone. When they are within observa- 
tion, they fret at each other’s carriage aud behaviour; 
when alone, thi^ revile each other’s person and 
conduct. In company they are in a purgatory, when 
only together in a hell. 

“ The happy marriage is, where two persons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circumstances 
of fortune or beauty. These may still love in 
spite of adversity or sickness : the former we may 
in some measure defend ourselves from, the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you have a 
true notion of this sort of passion, your humour of 
living great will vanish out of your imagination, 
and you will find love has nothing to do with state. 
Solitude, with the person beloved, has a plea^re, 
even in a woman’s mind, beyond show or p^p. 
You are therefore to consider which of your lovers 
will like you best undressed, which will bear with 
you most when q||t of humour ; and your way to 
this is to ask of yourself, which of them you value 
most for his own sake ? and by that judge which 
gives the greater instances of his valuing you for 
yourself only. 

“ After you have expressed some sense of the 
humble approach of Florio, and a little disdain at 
8trephon’s assurance in his address, you cry out, 


*' What an unexceptionable husband could I make 
out of both !* It would therefore, methinks, be a 
good way to determine yourself. Take him in wb .m 
what you like is not transferable to another; for if 
you choose otherwise, there is no hopes your husband 
will ever have what you liked in his rival ; but in- 
trinsic qualities in one man may very probably pur- 
chase every thing that is adventitious in another. 
In plainer terms; he whom you take for his per- 
sonal perfections will sooner arrive at the gifts of 
fortftne, than he whom you take for the sake of his 
fortune attain to personal perfections, if Strephon 
is not as accomplished and agreeable as Florio, mar- 
riage to you will' never make him so ; but marriage to 
you may make Florio as rich as Strephon. There 
fore to make a sure purchase, employ fortune upon 
certainties, but do not sacrifice certainties to fortune. 

‘‘ I am, your most obedient, 

T. humble servant.” 
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Nil habet infelix paupertas durius In se 

Quam quod ridiculos homines faeit 

Jvv. Sat. til 152. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. — l)RYnx.v. 

As I was walking in my chamber the morning 
before 1 went last into the country, I heard the haw(^- 
ers W’ith great vehemence crying about a paper, 
entitled, The Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty 
Purse. I had indeed some time before observed, 
that the orators of Grub-street had dealt very inucli 
in plagues. They have already published in the 
same month, The Plagues of Matrimony, The 
Plagues of a Single life, The Nineteen Plagues of 
a Chambermaid, The Plagues of a Coachman, Ihe 
Plagues of a Footman, and The Plague of Plagues. 
The success these several plagues met with, prolwhly 
gave occasion to the above-mentioned poem on an 
empty purse. However that be, the same noise so 
frequently repeated under my window, drew me in- 
sensibly to think on some of those inconvenicBces 
and mortifications which usually attend on poverty, 
and, in short, gave birth to the present speculation , 
for after my fancy had run over the most obvious 
and common calamities which men of mean fortunes 
are liable to, it descended to those little insults and 
contempts which, though they may seem to dwindle 
into nothing when a man ofTers to describe them, 
are perhaps in themselves more cutting and insup 
portable than the former. Juvenal with a great deal 
of humour and reason tells U3, that nothing bore 
harder upon a "poor man in his time, than the con- 
tinual riilicule which his habit and dress atfordc to 
the beaux of Koine : 

Quid, quod matcrium pr»bet causasque jocoruiu 
Omnibus hie Idem; si fmda et sclssu lacerua. 

Si toga sordldula est, ot rupta caloeus alter 
Fclle patet, vel si consuto vulnere crassum 
Atque rccens liimm osteudit non una cicatrijc 


Add that the rich have still a gibe in store, 

And will be monstrous witty on the poor ; 

For the tom surtoul and the tatter’d vest, 

I’he wretch and all his wardrobe ore a jest; 

The greasy gown sully'd with often turning. 

Gives a good bint to say the man’s in mourning ; 

Or if the shoe be ript, or patch 1“ nRYoK'*. 

He's wounded, see the plaster on his foot .— drvi . 

It is on this occasion that he afterwards adds t 
eflection which 1 have chosen for my motto. 

Want Is the scorn of every woalihy f®®*; 

And wit in rags is turn d to ridicule. — UsvaKN. 
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It must be confessed tliat few things make a man 
appear more despiiablc, or more prejudice his hear' 
ers against what he is going to od'er^ than an awk- 
ward or pitiful dress ; iusoiimch that, 1 fancy, had 
Tally himself pronounced one of his orations with 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people would 
have laughed at his dress than have admired his elo- 
quence. This last retiectiou made me wonder at a 
set of men, who, without being subjected to it by the 
unkindness of their lortunes, arc contented to draw 
upon themselves the ridicule of the world in this par- 
ticular. 1 mean such as take it into their heads, 
that the first regular step to be a wit is to commence 
a sloven. It is certain nothing has so much debased 
that which must have been otherwise so great a cha- 
racter; and I know not how to account for it, unless 
it may possibly be in complaisance to those narrow 
minds who can have no notion of the same persons 
possessing dift’ereut accomplishments ; or that it is 
u sort of sacrifice which some men are contented to 
make to calumny, by allowing it to fasten on one 
part of their character, while they are endeavouring 
to establish another. 

Y'et however unaccountable this foolish custom is, 
I am afraid it could plead a long jirescription ; and 
probably gave too much occasion for the vulgar 
detinilion still remaining among us of a heathen 
philosopher. 

1 have seen the spctch ef a Ttna fi tuj, spoken 
in King Charles t.He Second’s reign ; in which he 
describes two very eminent men, who were perhaps 
the greatest schblars of their uge; and after having 
luentiuned the entire friendship between them, con- 
cludes that, **thcy had but one mind, one purse, 
one chamber, and one hat.” The men of l.jsiness 
were also infected with a sort of singularity little 
better than this. 1 have hoard my father say, that 
a broad brimmed hut, short hair, and uniuided hand- 
kerchief, were in his time ubsolutelv necessary to 
denote a “ notable man and that te hud known 
two or three, who aspired to the character of “ very 
notable,” wear shoe-strings with great success. 

To the honour of our present age, it mu?t be 
allowed, that some of our greatest geniuses for wit 
and business have almost entirely broken the neck of 
these absurdities. 

Victor, after having dispatched the most import- 
ant aii'aii's of the commonwealth, has uppeareU at 
ail assembly, where all the ladies have declared him 
the genteelest man in the company ; and in Atti- 
cug,* though every way one of the greatest geniuses 
the ago has produced, one sees nothing particular 
in his dress or carriage to denote his pretensions to 
wit and learning ; so that at present a man may 
venture to cock up his hat, and wear a fuslnuuablc 
"‘gt without being taken for a rake or a foul. 

The medium between a fop and a sloven is w hat 
a man of sense would endeavour to keep ; yet I re- 
uieiuber Mr. Osborn advises his son to appear in his 
habit rather above tliau below his fortune ; and tells 
hon that he will find a handsome suit of clothes 
always procures some additional rcsj)ect.t 1 have 
indeed myself observed that my banker ever bows 
lowest to me when I wear my full-bottomed wig; and 
writes me ” M|r.” or “ Esq.” according as ho sees 
dressed. ^ ^ ® 

I shall conclude this paper with an adventure 
w nich I myself an eyc-witnoss of very lately. 

1 oappened the other day to call in at a celebrau-d 

* Probably Mr AdUlioa 

^“Vlce lo a Sou^v Francii Osborn, Ijmj. part 1 sect 2tt. 
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coffee-house near the Temple. I had not been there 
long when there came in an elderly man very m«auly 
difssed, and sat down by me ; he had a thread-bare 
loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 
himself warm, and not to favour his under suit, 
which seemed to have been at least its contempo- 
rary; his short wig and hat were both answerable 
to the rest of his apparel. He was no sooner seated 
than he called fur a dish of tea; but as several gen- 
tlemen in the room wanted other things, the boys ol 
the house did not think themselves at leisure to 
mind him. I couUl observe the old fellow was very 
uneasy at the atfront, and at his being obliged to 
repeat his commands several times to no purpose , 
until at last one of the lads presented him with some 
stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a plate 
of brow’ll sugar; which so raised his indignation, 
that after several obliging appellations of dog and 
rascal, he asked him aloud bejdrc th%whole com- 
p.my, ” why he must be used with less respect than 
that fop there?” pointing to a well-dressed young 
gentleman who was drinifing tea at the opposite 
table. I hc boy of the house replied with a good 
deal of pertuess, ” that his master had two sorts of 
customei s, and that the gentleman at the other table 
had given him many a sixpence for wiping his 
shoes.” Ily this time the young Templar, who 
found his honour coiu ernod in the dispute, and that 
the eyes of the whole coffee-house were upon him, 
had thrown aside a paper he had in his hand, and 
was coining towards us, while we at the table made 
what haste we could to get away from the impending 
quarrel, hut were all of us surprised to see him as 
he approached nearer put on an air of deference and 
respect. To w hom the old man said, ” Hark you, 
sirrah, I will pay off your extravagant bills once 
more, but will take effectual care for the future, that 
your prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of ras- 
cals to iusull your father.” 

Though I by no nuaus approve cither the impu- 
dence of the servants or the exiravagunce of the son, 
I cannot but think the old gpullcman was in some 
measure justly served fur walking in masquerade, 
1 mean in appearing in a diess so much beneath his 
quality and estate. — X. 


No. 151.1 THURSDAY, AUGUST ‘23, 1711. 

Maxiinas virtuteH Jacere oniues nocesse est volui>luie dumi- 
uaule — 'I’l LL. de Fin. 

When? pleiuure prevails, all the grealest virtues will lose 
ihcir power. ^ 

J KNOW no one character that gives reason a 
greater shock, at the same time that it presents a 
good ridiculous image to the iiuugiuution. than that 
of a man of wit and pleasure about the town. This 
description of a man of fashion, spoken by some 
with a mixture of scorn and ridicule, by others wiih 
great gravity as a laudable distinction, is in every 
body’s mouth ihat spends any time in conversation. 
My friend Will Honeycomb has this expression very 
frequently ; and I never could understand by the 
story which follows upon his mention oi such a one, 
but that his man of wit and pleasure was cither a 
drunkard too old for wenchiiigi|pr u vouiig lewd fel- 
low with some liveliness, who Would converse with 
you, receive kind otliccs of you, and at the same 
time debauch your sister, or lie with your wife. Ac- 
cording to this description, a man of wit, when he 
could have wenches for crowns apiece which he 
liked quite as well, would be so extravagant as to 
bribe servants, make false friendships, tight rcla 
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tions ; I say, according to him, plain and simple 
vioe was too little for a man of wit and pleasure ; 
but he would leave an easy and accessible wick^- 
ness, to come at the same thing with only the addi- 
tion of certain falsehood and possible murder. Will 
thinks the town grown very dull, in that we do not 
hoar so niuch as wc used to do of these coxcombs, 
whom (without observing it) he describes as the 
most infamous rogues in nature, with rclutiuu to 
friendship, love, or conversation. 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit of life, 
it will necessarily follow that such monsters as these 
will arise from a constant application to such bland- 
ishments as naturally root out the force of reason 
and reflection, and substitute in their place a gene- 
ral impatience of thought, and a constant pruriency 
of inordinate desire. 

Pleasure, when it is a man’s chief purpose, disap- 
points itself and the constant application to it palls 
the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the sense 
of our inability for that we wish, with a disrelish of 
every thing else. Thus\he intermediate seasons of 
the man of pleasure are more heavy than one would 
impose upon the vilest criminal. Take him when 
he is awaked too soon after a debauch, or disap- 
pointed in following a worthless woman without 
truth, and there is no man living whose being is 
such a weight of vexation as his is. He is an utter 
stranger to the pleasing reflections in the evening of 
a well-spent day, or the gladness of heart or quick- ! 
ness of spirit in the morning after profound sleep or 
indolent slumbers. He is not to be at ease any longer 
than he can keep reason and good sense without his 
curtains ; otherwise he will be haunted with the re- 
flection, that he could not believe such a one the 
woman that upon trial he found her. What has he 
got. by his conquest, but to thmk meanly of her for 
whom a day or two before he had the highest honour ? 
And of himself for perhaps wronging the man whom 
of all men living he himself would least willingly 
have injured ? 

Ph'asurc seizes the whole man w'bo addicts him- 
self to it, and will not give him leisure for any good 
oflire in life which contradicts the gaiety of the pre- 
sent hour. You may indeed observe in people of i 
pleasure a certain complacency and absence of all 
severity, which (ho habit of a loose unconcerned life 
gives tnem ; but tell tlie man of pleasure vour secret 
wants, cares, or sorrows, and you will rind that he 
has given up the delicacy of bis passions to the crav- 
ings of his appetites. He little knows the perfect 
joy he loses, for the disappointing gratifications 
which he pursues. He looks at Pleasure as she ap- 
proaches, and comes to him with the recommendu- 1 
tion of warm wishes, gay looks, and graceful motion ; 
but he does not observe how she leaves his presence 
with disoidcr, impotence, downcast shame, and con- 
scious imperfection. She makes our youth inglo- 
rious, our age shameful. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty intimations in 
an evening of several hags whose bloom was given 
up to his arms ; and would raise a value to himself 
for having had, us the phrase is, “ very good women.” 
Will’s good women arc the comfort of nis heart, and 
support him, I war|Ml^ by the memory of past in- 
terviews with personsof their condition ! No, there 
is not in the world nn occasion wherein vice makes 
so fantastical a figure, as at the meeting of two old 
people who have been partners in unwarrantable 
pleasure. To tell a toothless old lady that she once 
had a good set, or a defunct wencher that he was the 
admired thing of the town, arc satires instead of ap- 


plauses ; hut, on the other side, consider the old age 
of those who have passed their days in labour, in- 
dustry, and virtue their decays make them but ap- 
pear the more venerable, and the imperfections of 
their bodies are beheld as a misfortune to human 
society that their make is so little durable. 

But to return more dirc?ctly to my man of wit and 
pleasure. In all orders of men, w'herever this is the 
chief character, the person who wears it is a negli- 
gent friend, father, and husband, and entails poverty 
on his unhappy decendants. Mortgages, diseases, 
and scttlemcnt.s, are the legacies a man of wit and 
pleasure leaves to his family. All the poor rogues 
that make such lamentable sjieeches after every ses- 
sions at Tyburn, were, in their way, men of wit and 
pleasure before they fell into the adventures which 
brought them thither. 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a man’s af- 
fairs, arc the natural eflects of being addicted to 
pleasure. Dishonour to the gentleman, and bank- j 
ruptcy to the trader, are the portion of either whose 
chief purpose of life is delight. The chief cause that 
this pursuit has been in all ages received with so i 
much quarter from the soberer part of mankind, has ; 
been, that some men of great talents have sacrificed I 
themselves to it. The shining qualities of such i 
people have given a beauty to whatever they W'cra ! 
engaged in, and a mixture of wit has recommended 
madness. For let any man who know.s what it is to | 

; have passed much time in a scries of jollity, mirth, | 
wit, or humorous entertainments, look back at what : 
he was all that while a-doing, and he will find that 
he has been at one instant sharp to some man he i.s 
sorry to have ofl’ended, impertinent to some one it | 
wan cruelty to treat with such freedom, ungracefully 
' noisy at such a time, unskilfully openatsueb a time, | 
unmercifully calumnious at such a time ; and, from | 

I the whole c<mrse of his applauded satisfactions, un- i 
I able in the end to recollect any circumstance which ! 
can add to the enjoyment of his own mind alone, nr 
which he would put his character upon with other I 
men. Thus it is with those who are best made for 
becoming pleasures; but how monstrous is it in the 
gcMierality of mankind who pretend this way, without 
genius or inclination towards it ! The scene, then, 

IS wild to an extravagance : this is, as if fools should 
mimic ma<lmcn. Pleasure of this kind is the intem- 
perate meals and loud jollities of the common rate of ! 
country gentlemen, whose practice and way of enjoy- 
ment is to put an end, as fast as they can, to that 
little particle of reason they have when they arc 
sober. These men of wu’f and pleasure dispatch their 
senses ns fast as possible, by drinking until they 
cannot taste, smoking until they cannot see, and 
roaring until they cannot hear.— T. 

No. 152.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, 1711. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found.— Popk's H'm. 

Tiikre is no sort of people whose conversation 
is so pleasant as that of military men, who derive 
their courage and magnanimity from thought and 
reflection. The many adventures which attend their 
way of life makes their conversation so full of itici- 
dents, and gives them so frank an air in speaking 
of what they have been witnesses of, that no com- 
pany can be more amiable than that of men of sense 
who are soldiers. There is a certain irregular way 
in their narrations or discourse, which has something 
inoic warm and pleasing than we meet with among 
men who are used to adjust and methodize their 
lluiuglits. ' - 
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I was this evening walking in the fioMs with my 
fHeud Captain Sentry, and 1 could not, from the 
many relations which I drew him into of what passed 
when bo was in the service, foi hear expressing my 
wonder, that the “ fear of death,*' which we, the rest 
of mankind, arm ourselves against with so much 
contemplaiioii, reason, and philosophy, should ap- 
pear so little in camps, that common men march 
iuto open breaches, meet opposite battalions, not 
only without reluctance, but with alacrity. My 
friend answered what 1 said in the following man- 
ner : “What you wonder at may very naturally be 
the subject of admiration to all who are m>t convers- 
ant in camps ; but when a man has spent some time 
in that way of life, he observes a coitain mechanic 
courage which the ordinary race of men become 
masters of from acting always in a crowd. They 
see indeed many drop, but then they see many more 
alive ; they observe themselves escape very narrowly, 
ami they do nut know why they should not again. 
Besides which general way of loose thinking, they 
usually spend the tither part of their time in plea- 
sures upon which their minds are so entirely bent, 
lhat short labours or ilangers are but a cheap pur- 
chase of jollity, triumph, victory, fresh quarters, 
new scenes, and unconaium a<l ventures. Such are 
the thoughts of the executive part of an army, and 
indeed of the gross of mankind in general ; but none 
of tliose moil of mechanical courage have ever made 
uuy great figure in the profession of arms. Those 
who are formed for command, are such as have 
reasoiKid themselves, out of a considoratiem of greater 
good than length of days, into such a negligence of 
their heiiig, as to make it their first position, that it 
is one day to be resigned and since it is, in the 
prosecution of worthy actions and service of niau- 
kiiid, they can put it to habitual hazard. The event 
of our designs, say tliey, as it relates to others, is 
uncertain ; but as it relates to ourselves it must be 
prosperous, while we are in the pursuit of our duty, 
aud within the terms upon which Providence has 
ensured our happiness, whether we die or live. All 
that nature has prescribed must be good; and as 
<leath is near to us, it^ is absurdity to fear it. Fear 
loses its purpose when we are sure it cannot pre- 
serve us, aud we should draw rcsolutiou to meet it 
from the impossibility to escape it. Without a resig- 
nation to the necessity of dying, there can be no 
capacity in man to attempt any thing that is glori- 
ous : but when they have once attained to that per- 
fection, the pleasures of a life spent in martial ad- 
ventures are as great as any of which trie human 
uniid is capable. The force of reason gives a certain 
heuaty mixed with conscience of ’ well-doing and 
thirst of glory to all which before was terrible and 
ghastly to the imagination. Add to this, that the 
fellowship of danger, the common good of mankind, 
the general cause, and the maui.cst virtue you ma^ 
observe in so many men who made no figure until 
that day, are so many incentives to destroy the little 
cuusideration of their own persons. Such are the 
h noic part of soldiers, who arc qualified for leaders. 
As to the rest whom 1 before spoke of, I know not 
oow It is, but they arrive at a certain habit of being 
void of thought, insomuch that on occasion of the 
oiast imminent danger they are still in the same in- 
ificre^e. Nay, I remember an instance of a gay 
fenchman,* who was led on in battle t^y a superior 
0 cer (whoso conduct it was bis custom to speak of 

FliniHii* here alluded to was the Chevalier do 

.ha ^ beuteuant-Keiierttl uuder Die Prhice uf Conde. at 
fettle of heia*lf;inl 6?-4 


always with contempt and raillery), and in the 
beginning of the action received a wound he was 
.sensible was mortal ; his reflection on this occasion 
i was, ‘ I wish I could live another hour, to see how this 
blundering coxcomb will get clear of this business. 

“ I remember two young fellows who rid in the 
same squadron of a troop of horse, who were ever 
together; thev ate, they dfank, they intrigued ; in 
a w’ord, all tKcir passions and aflections seemed to 
tend the same way, and they appeared serviceable 
to each other in them. Wc were in the dusk of the 
evening to march over a river, and the troop these 
gentlemen belonged to were to be transported in a 
ferry-boat, as fast as they ct)uld. One of the friends 
was now in the boat, while the other was drawn up 
with others by the water-side, waiting the return of 
the boat. A disorder happened in the passage by 
an unruly horse; and a gentleman who had the 
rein of his horse negligently under his arm, was 
forced into the water by his horse’s jumping over. 
The friend on the shore cried out, * Who is that 
is dr»)wned, trow ?’ He was immediately answered, 
* Your friend Harry Thompson.* He very gravely 
replied, ‘ Ay, he liad a man horse.* This short epi- 
thet from such a familiar, without more words, gave 
me, at that time under twenty, a very moderate 
opinion of the friendship of companions. Thus is 
ulfcetion and every other motive of life in the gene- 
rality rooted out by the present busy scene about 
them ; they lament no man whose capacity can bo 
supplied by aiiollier ; and where men converse with- 
out dolicai y, the next man you meet will serve as 
well as he whom you have lived with half your life. 
To such the devastation of countries, the misery 
of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, and the 
silent sorrow of the great unfortunate, are ordinary 
objects ; their minds are bent upon the little gratifi- 
cations of their own senses and appetites, forgetful 
of compassion, insensible of glory', avoiding only 
shame ; their whole hearts taken up with the trivial 
hope of meeting and being merry. These are the 
people who make up the gross of the soldiery. But 
the tine gentleman in that band of men is such a 
one as I have now in iiiy eye, who is foremost in all 
danger to which he is ordered. His oflicers are his 
friends and companions, as they are men of honour 
and gentlemen ; the private men his brethren, as 
they are of his species. He is beloved of all that 
iichold him. They wish him in danger as he views 
their ranks, lhat they may have occasions to save 
him at their own hazard. Mutual love is the orler 
of the files where he commands ; every man afraid 
for himself and his neighbour, not lest their com- 
mander should punish them, but lest he should be 
offended. Such is his regiment who knows mankind, 
and feels their distresses so far as to prevent them. 
Just in distributing what is their due, he would think 
himself below their tailor to wear a snip of their 
clothes in lace upon his own ; and below the most 
rapacious agent should he enjoy a farthing above his 
own pay. Go on, brave man ! immortal glory is thy 
fortune, and immortal happiness thy rewarn.**— T. 

No. 153.1 SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1711. 

Habet natura ut aliarum omuiuin rerum sic vivendi modum, 
Mneclus aulem perarlio uBlatis esl lauquain fabuloe. Cajus de- 
faUgatlonaiu fugere deoewms, praisorUm at'JuucU satletui®. 

Full, de Senect. 

Life, aa well as all oUwr ihings, hath its bounds assigned by 
nature ; and its cunclusiou. like the last act of a play, is old 
age, the fatigue of which we ought to shun, especially when 
our appetites are fully satisfted. 

Of all the impertinent wishes which we hear ex 
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|ii‘P 8 sed ID conversation, there is not uuo more un- 
worthy a gentleman or a man of liberal education, 
than that of wishing one’s self younger. I have 
observed this wish is usually made upon sight of 
^olue object which gives the idea of a past action, 
that it is uo dishonour to us that we cannot now re- 
peat; or else on what was in itself shameful w*heu 
we performed it. It is a certain sign of a foolish 
or a dissolute mind if we want our youth again only 
for the strength of bones and sinews which we once 
were masters of. It is (as my author has it) as ab- 
surd iu an old man wish fur the strength of youth, 
as it wou.d be iu a young man to wish fur the 
strength of a bull or a horse. These wishes are both 
equally out of nature, which should direct in all 
things that are not coiUratiictory to justice, law, 
and reason. Bui though every old man has been 
young, and every young one hopes to be old, there 
seeiii» u be a mont uiiuatural misuuderstaudiug be- 
tween those two stages of life. This uuhappy want 
of commerce arises from the insolent arrogance or 
exultation iu youth, and the irrational despondence 
or self-pity in age. A young man whose passion 
and ambition is to he good and wise, and uti old one 
who has uo inclination to be lewd or debauched, are 
quite uucoucerued iu this speculation ; but the cock- 
ing young fellow who treads upon the toes of his 
Ciders, and the old fool who envies the saucy pride 
he sees him in, are the objects of our present con- 
tempt and derision. Contempt and derision are 
harsh words; but in what manner can one give ad- 
vice to a youth iu the pursuit aud possession of sens- 
ual pleasures, or atford pity to an old man in the 
iinpoieuce and desire of enjoying them ? When 
young men in public places betray in their deport- 
uicut au abandoned resignation to their appetites, 
they give to sober minds a prospect of a despicable 
age, which, if not interrupted by death iu the midst 
of taeir follies, must certainly come. Wueh an old 
mau bewails the loss of such gratiheatious which are 
past, he discovers a monstrous iuclinatiou to that 
which it is nut in the course of Provideuce to recall. 
The bUiO of au old mau, who is dissatished merely 
for his being such, is the most out of all measures 
of reason aua good seii&e of any being we have any 
account of from the highest angel to the lowest worm. 
How miserable is the coMteiiiplatiou to couaider a 
libidinous old mau (while all created beings, besides 
himself aud devils, are following the order of Pro- 
videuce) fretting at the course of thiugs, and being 
almost the sole malecouieut iu the craaLioii. But 
let us a little redect upon what he has lost by the 
number of years. The passiuus which he iiad in 
youth are nut to be obeyed as they were then, but 
reason is more powerful now without the disturbance 
of them. Au old gentleman the other day iu dis- 
course with a frieud of his (reliectiiig upon some ad- 
ventures they had in youth together) cried out, “ Oh 
Jack, those were happy days !” ” That is true,” 

replied his friend, ** but methinks we go about our 
business ^ore quietly than we did theu.” One 
would think it should be no small satisfaction to 
have gone so far in our journey that the heat of the 
day IS over with us. When life itself is a fever, as it is 
111 licentious youth, the pleasures of it are no other 
than the dreams of a man in that distemper ; aud 
it IS as absurd to wish the return of that season of 
life, as for a man in health to be sorry fur the loss of 
gilded palaces, fairy walks, and flowery pastures, 
#ith which be remembers he was entenaiued iu the 
troubled slumbers of a flt of sickness. 

As to all the rational aud w jrtiiy pleasures of our 


being— the conscience of a good fame, the contem- 
plation of another life, the respect and commerce of 
honest men, our capacities for such enjoyments are 
enlarged by years. While health endures, the latter 
part of life, iu the eye of reason, is certainly the 
more eligible. The memory of u well-spent youth 
gives a peaceable, unmixed, aud elegant pleasure to 
the mind ; aud to such who are ao unfortunate as 
not to be able to look back on youth with satisfuc- 
tiou, they may give themselves uo little cousolatiou 
that they are under no temptation to repeat their 
follies, and that they at present despise them. It was 
prettily said, “ He that would be lung au old man, 
must begin early to be one it is too late to rt? 8 igii 
a thing after a man is robbed of it ; therefore it is 
necessary that before the arrival of age we bid adieu 
to the pursuits of youth, otiierwise sensual habiU 
will live in our imaginations, when our limbs cannot 
be subservieut to them. The poor fellow who lost 
his arm last siege, will tell you, he feels the tinkers 
lhat are buried iu Flanders ache every cold morning 
at Chelsea. 

'I'he fond humour of appearing in the gay and 
fashionable world, and being applauded for trivial 
exceileuces, is wbat iiiakes youth have age in con- 
tempt, and makes age resign with so ill a grace the 
qualifications of youth ; but this in both sexes is in- 
verting all things, and turning the natural course of 
our minds, which should build their approbations 
and dislikes upon what nature aud reason dictate, 
into chimera aud confusion. 

Age iu a virtuous person, of either sex, carries iu 
it an authority wliich makes it preferable to all the | 
pleasures of youth. If to be saluted, attended, aud j 
consulted with deference, are iustaiices of pleasure, | 
they are such us never fail a virtuous old age. in | 
the enumeration of the imperfections aud advan- 
tages of the younger and later years of man, they 
arc so near m their condition, that, methiuks, it 
should be incredible we see so little coinuierce of 
kindness between them. If we consider youth and 
age with Tully, regarding the affinity to death, youtli 
has many more chances to be near it than age : what ' 
youth can say more than au old man, “ he shall j 
live until night?” Youth catches distempers more i 
easily, its sickness is more violent, and its recovery j 
more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many | 
mure days, so cauiiot the old mau. The youth s | 
hopes are ill-grounded ; tor what is more foolish 
than to place any confidence upon an uncertainty ? 
But the old mau has not room so much as to Impe ; 
he is still happier than the youth ; he has already 
enjoyed what the other does but hope for. One 
wishes to live Icfng, the other has lived long. But, 
alas ! is there any thing in human life, the duration 
of which can be called long ? There is nothing 
which must end, to be valued for its coulinuanco. 

If hours, days, months, and years pass away, it is 
no matter what hour, what day, what month, or what 
year wo die. The applause of a good actor is due io 
him at whatever scene of the play he makes his 
It is thus in the life of a man of sense ; a short ni« 
iM sufficient to manifest himself a mau of honour 
and virtue; when he ccasei to be such he has lived 
too long ; and while he is such, it is ol no conse- 
quence to him how long he shall bo provided ue 
is so to his life’s end.— T. 
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No. 154.1 MONDAY, AUGUST 27, 1711. 

Nemo rapente fuit turpiMimus Juv. Sat iL 88. 

No maa e'er rttacb'd U»e hu^hu of vice ui i'lriit — T atk. 

“ Mu. Spkctatok, 

“ You are frequent in the mention of matters 
which concern the feminine world, and take upon 
you to be very ievere against men upon all those oc- 
casions : but all this while 1 am afraid you have 
been very little conversant with women, or you 
would know the generality of them are not so angry 
as you imagine at the general vices among us. I 
am apt to believe (begging your pardon) that you are 
still what 1 myself was once, a queer modest fellow ; 
and therefore, for your information, shall give you 
a short account of myself, and the reasons why 1 was 
forced to wench, drink, play, and do every thing 
which are necessary to the character of a man of 
wit and pleasure, to be well with the ladies. 

“ You are to know, then, that I was bred a gen- 
tleman, and had the tinishing part of my education 
under a man of great probity, wit, aud learning, in 
one of our universities. 1 will not deny but this 
made my behaviour and mien bear in it a figure of 
thought rather than action ; and a man of a quite 
contrary character who never thought in his life, 
rallied me one day upon it, and said, ‘ he believed I 
was still a virgin.' There was a young lady of vir- 
tue present, and I was not displeased to favour the 
insinuation; but it had a quite contrary effect from 
what I expected. I was ever after treated with 
great coldness both by that lady and all the rest of 
my acquaintance. In a very little time I never 
tame into a room but I could hear a whisper, ‘ Here 
comes the maid.' A girl of humour would on some 
occasion say, ‘ Why, how do you know more than 
any of us ?* An exnression of that kind was gene- 
rally followed by a loud laugh In a word, for no 
other fault in the world than that they really thought 
me as innocent as themselves, I became of no coiise- 
<iuence amon^ them, and was received always upon 
the foot of a jest. This made so strong an iuipres- 
siun upon me, that 1 resolved to be as agreeable as 
the best of the men who laughed at me ; but I oi>- 
M'rved it was nonsense foi me to be impudent at 
bist among those who knew mo. My character for 
modesty was so notorious wherever 1 had hitherto 
itpjieared, that I resolved to siiew my new face in 
new quarters of the world. My first step I chose 
with, judgment ; for I went to Astrop,*' and came 
down among a crowd of academics, at one dash, the 
mipudentest fellow they had ever seen in their lives. 
Hushed with this success, 1 made love, and was 
nappy. Upon this conquest I thought it would be 
umike a gentleman to stay long with my mistress, 
und crossed the country to Bury.f I could give 
.vou a very good account of myself at that place 
^Iso. At these two ended my first summer of gal- 
^ V'intor following, you would wonder at 

It, but I relapsed into modest v upon coming among 
people of figure in London, yet not so much but that 
. ‘‘dies who had formerly laughed at me, said, 
wonderfully that gentlemau is im- 
proved !’ Some familiarities about the play-houses 
uwardi the end of the eusuing winter, made mo 
^onceiye new hopes of adventures. And instead of 
next summer to Astrop or Bury, I 

oug^t qualified to go to Epsom, aud ful- 

“ ** Oxfordshire * into which Doctor RadcUflW 

A place of fashlouaOle resort. 


lowed a young Vomaii, whose relaiious were jealous 
of my place in her favour, to iScaiborough. I car 
ried my point, and in my third year aspired to go 
to Tunbridge, and in the autumn of the same year 
made my appearance at Baili. I was now got into 
the way of talk proper for ladies, and was run into 
a vast acquaintance among them, which I always m.- 
proved to the best advantage. In all this course of 
time, and some years following, I found a sober 
modest man was always looked upon by both sc.xes 
a.s a precise unfashioned lellow of no life or spirit 
It was ordinary for a man who had been drunk in 
good company, or passed a night with a wench, to 
8p?ak of it next day before women for whom he had 
th* greatest respect. He was reproved, perhaps, 
wiih a blow of the fan, or with an ‘ Oh fie !’ but the 
angry lady still preserved an apparent approbation 
in her countenance. He was called a strange 
wicked fellow, a sad wretch ; he shrugs his shoulders, 
swears, receives another blow, swears again he did 
not know he swore, and all was well. You might 
often see men game in the presence of women, and 
throw at once for more than they were worth, to ro- 
cominend themselves as men of spirit. I found by 
long experience, that the loosest princip^es and most 
abandoned behaviour, carried all before them in pre- 
tensions to women of fortune. The encouragement 
given to people of this stamp, made me soon throw 
off the remaining impressions of a sober education. 
In the above-mentioned places, as well as in town, 
I always kept company with those who lived most 
at large ; and in due process of time 1 was a very 
pretty rake among the men, and a very pretty fellow 
among the women. I must confess, 1 had some ine- 
lauehfly hours upon the account of the narrowness 
of my fortune, but my conscience at the same time 
gave me the comfort that I had qualified myself for 
marrying a fortune. 

" \Vhcn I had lived in this manner some time, 
and became thus accomplished, I was now in the 
twenty-seventh year of my age, and about the forty- 
seventh of my constitution, my health and estate 
wasting very fast ; when I happened to fall into the 
company of a very pretty young lady iu her own 
disposal. I entertained the company, as we men of 
gallantry generally do, with the many haps and dis- 
asters, watchings under windows, escapes from 
jealous husbands, and several other perils. The 
young thing was wonderfully charmed with one that 
knew the world so \^ell, and talked so fine ; with 
Desdetnona, all her lover said affected her; ‘ it was 
strange, it was wondrous strange.* In a word, I 
saw the impression 1 had made upon her, and with 
a very little application the pretty thing has married 
me. There is so much charm iu her innocence and 
beauty, that I do now as much detest the course I 
have been in for many years, us^ever I did before I 
entered into it. 

“ What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writing all 
this to you, is that you would, before you go any 
farther with your panegyrics on tbc fair sex, give 
them some lectures upon their silly approbations.— 
It is that I wearv of vice, and that it was not my 
natural way, that I am now so fur recovered as not 
to bring this believing dear creature to contempt 
and poverty for her generosity to me. At the same 
time tell the youth of good education of our sex, that 
they take too little care of improving themselves in 
little things. A good air at entering into a room, a 
proper audacity in exjiressing himself with gaiety 
aud gracefulness, would make a young gentleman oi 
Virtue and sense capable of discountenancing the 
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thailow impudeut rogues, that shine among the 
women. 

“ Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you are a 
very sagacious person, but you are so great with 
ruily of late, that 1 fear you will contemn these 
things as mutters of no consequence : but believe 
me, Sir, they are of the highest importance to human 
life; and if you can do any thing towards opening 
fair eyes, you will lay an obligation upCii all your 
contemporaries who are fathers, husbands, or bro- 
thers to female.^. 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Simon 11oms,vcomb.” 

T. 


Xo. 155.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1711. 

——Ha* iiugae seria ducunt 

.n inula Hor Am Poet. v. -IJt* 

These lliuigs which now seem frivolous and slight, 

%ViU prove of serious consequence. — R oscommon. 

I HAVE more than once taken notice of un inde- 
cent licence taken in discourse, wherein the eonver- 
.sation on one part is involuntary, and the cdecL of 
some necessary circumstance, 'i'hia happens in tru- 
velJiug together in the same hired coacli, silting near 
each other in any public assembly, or the like. I 
have, upon making observations of this sort, re- 
ceived innumerable messages from that part of the 
fair sex whose lot in life it is to be of any trade or 
public way of life. They are all, to a w oman, urgent 
with me to lay before the world the unhappy cir- 
cumstances they are under, from the unreasonable 
liberty wnich is taken in their presence, to talk on 
what subject is thought fit by every coxcoml^ who 
wants understanding or breeuing. One or two of 
these complaints I shall set down. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** I keep a coffee-house, and am one of those whom 
you have thought fit to meniiuu as an idol some time 
ago. 1 suffered a good deal of raillery upon that 
occasioif ; but shall heartily forgive you, who are the 
cause of it, if you wiH do me justice iu another 
]>oint. What 1 ask of you is, to acquaint my cus- 
tomers (who are otherwise very good ones) that I 
am unavoidably hasped iu my bar, and cannot help 
hearing the improper discourses they are pleased to 
entertain me with. They strive who shall say the 
most immodest things in my hearing. At the same 
time half a dozen of them loll at the bar staring just 
in my face, ready to interpret ifiy looks and gestures 
according to their own imaginaiions. In this pas- 
sive condition 1 know not where to cast my eyes, 
place my hands, or what to emplov myself in. 15ut 
this confusion is to be a jest, and i bear them say in 
the end, with an insipid air of mirth and subtlety, 

* Let her alone ; she knows as well as wo, for all she 
looks so.* Good Mr. Siiectator, persuade gentlemen 
that it is out of all decency. Say it is possible a 
woman may be modest and yet keep a public-house. 
Be pleased to argue, that iu truth the affront is the 
more unpardonable because I am obliged to suffer it, 
and cannot fly from it. I do assure you, Sir, the 
i cheerfulness of life which would arise from the 
: honest gain I have, is utterly lost on me, from 
I the endless, flat, impertinent pleasantries which 1 
! bear from morning to night. In a word, it is too 
much for me to bear; and 1 desire you to acquaint 
, tuem, that I will keep pco and ink at the bar, aud 
I write down all they say to me, and send it to you for 
I tffe pvcsfi. It is possible when they si'O how empty 
what they speak, without the advantage of an im- 


pudent countenance and gesture, will appear, they 
may come to some sense of themselves, and the in- 
sults they are guilty of towards me. 

1 am. Sir, your most humble servant, I 

“ The Idol.” I 

This representation is so just, tliat it is hard to 
speak of it without an indiguatiou which perhaps 
would appear too elevated to such as can be guilty 
of tins lahumau treatment, w here they 5e3 they ui- 
front a modest, plain, and ingenuous behaviour. 
This coirespondent is not the only sufferer iu this 
kind, for I have long letters both from the Royal 
and New Exchange on the same subject. They uH 
me that a young fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, but he 
is at the same time straining at some ingeniou.s n* 
baldly to say to the young woman who heljis them on. , 
It is no small addition to the calamity that the rogues 
buy as hard us the plainest and imwiestest cu8tomer.s ' 
they have; besides wJiich, they loll upon their 
counters half an hour longer than they need, to 
drive away other customers, who are to share ihcir 
impertinences with the milliner, or go to another 
shop. Letters from ’Cliange-alley aie full of the ! 
same evil; and the girls tell me, except I can cha.so 
some eminent merchants from their shops they shall I 
I iu a short time fail. It is very unaccountable, that 
I men can have so little deference to all mankind who 
I pass by them, as to bear being seen toying by twos 
and threes at a time, with no other purjiose. but to 
appear gay enough to keep up a light conversufiun 
or < ommoU'})lacc jests, to the injury of her whose 
credit is certainly hurt by it, (hough their own may 
be strong enough to bear it. Wlien we come to have 
exact accounts of these conversations, it is not to he 
doubted but that their discourses will raise the usual 
style of buying and selling. Instead of the plain 
downright lying, and asking and bidding so un- 
equally to what they will really give and take, wo 
may hope to have from these liuc folks an exchange 
of coinplimonts. There must certainly be u great 
deal of pleasant dift’ereiiee between the commerce of 
lovers, and that of all other dealers, who are in a 
kind, adversaries. A sealed bond, or a bank-note, 
would be a pretty gallantry to convey unseen into 
the hands of one whom a director is charmed with ; 
otherwise the city-loiterers are still more unreason- 
able tlian those at the other end of the town. At the 
New-Exchange they are eloijuent for want of cash, 
but in the city they ought with cash to supply their 
want of eloquence. i 

If one might be serious on this prevailing folly, i 
one might observe that it is a melancholy thing, ^ 
when the world is mercenary even to the buying and 
selling our very persons ; that young women, though 
they have never so great attractions from nature, are 
never the nearer being happily disposed of in niar- 
riage ; I say, it is very hard under this necessity, it 
shall not be possible for them to go into a way of 
trade for their maintenance, but their verv excel- 
lences and personal perfections shall be a disadvan- 
tage to them, and subject them to be treated a» if 
they stood there to sell their persons to prostitution. 
There cannot be a more melancholy circumstance to , 
one who has made any observation in the world, ^ 
than one of those erring creatures exposed to bank- 
ruptcy. When that happens, none of those toying 
fools will do any more than any other man they meet, 
to preserve her from infamy, insult, and distenipei. j 
A woman is naturally more helpless than the other | 
sex ; and a man of honour and sense should have 
this iu his view in all manner of commerce with her. 
Were this v/oU weighed, inconsideratioii, ribaldiy, , 
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and nonaense, would not be more natural to enter- 
tain women with, than men ; anil it would be as 
niiich impertinence to go into a shop of one of these 
voung women without buying, as into that of any 
other trader. I shall end this speculation with a 
letter I have received from a pretty milliner in 
the city. 

“ Mb. Spbctator, 

“ I have read your account of beauties, and was 
not a little surprised to liud no character of myself 
in it. I do assure you I have little else to do but to 
give audience, as I am such. Here are mcrchunts 
of no small consideration who call in as certainly us j 
they go to ’Cljaiige, to say something of my roguish 
eye. And hero is one who makes me once, or twice 
a week tumble over all my goods, and then owns it 
was only gallantry to see me act with these pretty 
hands : then lays out three-pence in a little ribainl 
tor his wristbands, and thinks he is man of great vi- 
vacity. There is an ugly thing not far off me, whose 
shop is frequented only hy people of business, that 
is ail day long as busy as possible. Must i thul am 
a beautv be treated with for nothing but my beauty ? 
Be pleased to assign rates to my kind glances, or 
make all pay who come to sec me, or 1 shall be un- 
done by my admirers for want of customers. Alba- 
cinda, Eudosia, and all the lest, would be used just 
as we are, if they were in our coinlition ; therefoie 
pray consider the distress of us the lower order of 
beauties, and I shall be 

T. “ Your obliged humble servant.’* 


No. 156.1 WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 171). 

t — Sod tu simul obligH.*itl 

Porfidum votis caput, eiiitescis 
I Pulchnor uiulto. — Hoa. 2 OU. viii. 5. 


- But thou, 


When once thou hast broke some tender vow. . 

All perjur’d, dost more charming grow 1 

I DO not think any thing could make a pleasanter 
entertainment, than the history of the reigning fa 
vourites among the women from lime to time about 
this town. lu such an account we ought to have a 
faithful confession of each lady for what she liked 
inch and such a man, and he ought to tell us by 
what particular action or dress he believed he should 
be most successful. As for my part, I have always 
made as easy a judgment when a man dresses for the 
ladies, as when he is equipped for hunting or cours- 
^■^the woman’s man is a person in his air and 
behaviour quite different from tne rest of our species; 
j his garb is more loose^and negligent, his manner 
' soft and indolent;— that is to say, in both these 

ewes there is an apparent endeavour to appear un- 
concerned and curelea. In catching birds the 
mwlers have a method pf imitating their voices to 
them to the snare; and your women’s men 
^ve always a similitude of the creature they hope to 
tray m their own conversation. A woman’s man 
very knowing in all that passes from one family 
another, has pretty little otfieiouanesaes, is not tU 
good for a cold, it is not amiss if 
^ , spiriU in his pocket in case of any 
“idden indisposition. 

^ having been ray prevailing passion, and 
loTnM’ entertainment of my life, I have 

: coursi*** tf* • **'**^® ®y business to examine the 
cotohU.k *“**’‘g**e* well us the manners and ac- 
th;\t wav successful 

j y* lu all my observation, I never kuew a | 


man of good understanding a general favourite; 
some singularity in his behaviour, some whim in his 
way of life, aud what would have made him ridi- 
culous among the men, has recommended him to 
the other se,\. I should be very sorry to ofl’end a 
people so fortunate as those of whom I am speaking; 
but let any one look over the old beaux, and lu; will 
find the man of succesg was remarkable for quar- 
relling impertinently for their sakes, for dressing 
unlike the rest of the world, or passing hi.s dayst m 
an insipid assiduity about the fair sex to gain the 
figure he made amougst them. Add to this, that he 
must have the reputation of being well with other 
women, to please any one woman of gallantry ; for 
you arc to know, that rher ‘ is a <nighty ambition 
among the light part of the sex, to gain slaves from 
the dominion of others. My friend Will Honey- 
comb says it was a common bite with him, to lay 
8u^piciol)s that he was favovned by a lady’s enemy, 
(that is, some rival beauty,) to be well with herseli. 

A little spite is natural to a great beauty : aud it it 
ordinary to snap up a disagreeable fellow lest ano- 
ther sliould have him. That inqiudeiit toad Bareface 
fares well among all the ladies he converses with, 
for no other reason in the world but that he has the 
skill to keep them from explanation with one ano- 
ther. Did they know there is not one who likes him 
in iier heart, each would declare her Scorn of him the 
next uioincut; hut he is well received by them be- 
cause it is the fashion, and opposition to each other 
brings them iuscnsibly into an imitation of eucb 
other. What adds to him the greatest grace is, that 
the pleasant thief, as they call him, is the most im 
coiistaut creature living, has a wonderful deal of wit 
and hilniour, and never wants something to say ; be 
sides all which, he has a most spiteful dangcroua 
tongue if you should jirovoke him. 

'io make a woman’s mao, he must not be a man 
of sense, or a fool; the business is to entertain, ami 
it is much better to have a faculty of arguing, than 
a capacity of judging right. But the pleasantest of 
all the women’s equijmgo are your regular visitants; 
these are volunteers in their service, without hope* 
of pay or preferment. It is enough that they cau 
lead out from a public place, that they are admitted 
on a public day, aud can be allowed to pass away 
part of that heavy load, their time, in the company 
of the fair. But commend me above all others to 
those who are known for your miners of ladies* 
these are the choicest sniiits which our age produce*. 
We have several of tliese irresistible gentlemen 
among us when the company is in towm. These fel- 
lows are accomplished with the knowledge of the 
ordinary occurrences about court and town, have 
that sort of gooU breeding which is exclusive of all 
morality, and consists only in being publicly decent, 
privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of herself 
can carry a woman, to make her have the least re- 
i gard to a professed known woman’s man ; but as 
scarce one of all the women who are in the tour of 
gallantries ever hears any thing of what is the com- 
mon sense of sober minus^ hut are entertained with 
a continual round of flatteries, they cannot be mis- 
tresses of themselves enough to make arguments for 
their own conduct from the behaviour of these men 
to others. It is so far otlierwise, that a general 
fame for falsehood in this kind, is a recommendation : 
aud the coxcomb, loaded with the favours of many 
others, is received like a victor that disdains his tro- |i 
phies, to be a victim to the present charmer. ^ 

If you see a man more full of gesture than ordi 

N 
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nary in a public atisembly, if loud upon no occasion^ 
if negligent of the company round him, and yet lay- 
ing wait for destroying by that negligence, you may 
take it for granted that he has ruined many a fair 
one. The woman’s n^n expresses himself wholly 
in that motion which we call stnitting. An elevated 
chest, a pinched hat, a measurable step, and a sly 
surveying eye, are the marks of him. Now and 
then you see a gentleman with ail these accomplish- 
ments ; but, alas, any one of them is enough to 
undo thousands : when a gentleman with such per- 
fections adds to it suitable learning, there should he 
public warning of his residence in town, that we 
may remove our wives and daughters. It happens 
sometimes that inch a fine man has read all the mis- 
cellany poems, a few of our comedies, and has the 
translation of Ovid’s Epistles by heart. “ Oh if it 
were possible that such a one could be us true as he 
is charming ! but that is too much, the women will 
share such a clear false man : a little gallantry to 
hear him talk one would indulge one’s self in, let 
him reckon the sticks of one’s fan, say something 
of the Cupids in it; and then call one so many 
soft names which a man of his learning has at his 
fingers’ ends. There sure is some excuse for frailty, 
when attacked by such force against a woak woman.” 
Such is the soliloquy of many a lady one might 
name, at the sight of uin* of those who makes it no 
iniquity to go on from day to day in the sjin of 
woman-slaughter. 

It is certain that people are got into a way of 
affectation, with a manner of overlooking the most 
solid virtues, aiui admiring tlus most trivial excel- 
lences. The woman is so far from expecting to ho 
contemned for being a very injudicious silly animal, 
that while she can preserve her features an<l her 
mien, she knows she is still the object of desire ; ami 
there is a sort of secret ambition, from reading frivo- 
lous books, and keeping as frivolous company, each 
side to be amiable in perfection, and arrive at the 
characters of the Dear Deceiver and tlie Perjured 
Fair.— T. 
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Cn'iiius, nntalu comos qui temperat astruin, 

Niituroe Deus iiuiaunae mortalis in uuum 
t^uodquti caput lloa. 2 Kp. ii. 187. 

IMITATKD. 

That directing pow'r, 

Who forms the genius in the natal hour: 

That God of nature, who, within us still, 

Inclines our uctiun, not constrains our will — P op*. 

I AM very much at a loss to express by any word 
that occurs to me in our language, that which is 
understood by indole$ in Latin The natural dispo- 
sition to any particular art, science, profession, or 
trade, is very much to be consulted in the care of 
youth, and studied by men for their own conduct 
when toev form to themselves any scheme of life., 
it is wonderfully hard, indeed, for a man to judge of 
nis own capacity impartially. That may look great 
to me which may appear little to another ; and I 
may be carried by foodndbs towards myself so far, 
as to attempt things too high for my talents and ac- 
complishments. But it is not, metbinks, so ver^ 
diilicult a matter to make a judgment of the abili- 
ties of others, especially of those who are in their 
infancy. My common-placo book directs me on 
^tbis occasion to mention tbe dawning of greatness 
in Alexander, who being asked in his youUi to con» 
tend for a prise in tbe Olympic games, answered he 


would, if he had kings to run against him. Cassius, 
who was one of the conspirators against Oiesar, gave 
as great a proof of his temper, when in his ( hild. 
hood he struck a play-fellow, the son of SyJla, for 
saying his father was master of the llomau people. 
Scipio is reported to have answered, when some 
flatterers at supper wore asking him what tbe 
Homans should do for a general afier his death, 
“ Take Marius.” Marius was then a very boy, and 
had given no instances of his valour; but it was 
visible to Scipio, from the manners of the youth, 
that he had a soul for the attempt and execution of 
great undertakings. I must confess I have very 
often with much sorrow, bewailed the misfortune of 
the children of Great Britain, when 1 consider the 
ignorance and uildisccrning of the generality of 
schoolmasters. The boasted liberty we talk of, is 
but a mean reward for the long servitude, the many 
heart -aches and terrors, to which our childhood is 
exposed in going through a grammar-school. Many 
of these stupid tyrants exorcise their cruelty wilh- 
out any manner of disliiiction of the capacities of 
children, or the intention of parents in their bidudf. 
There are many excellent tempers which are worthy 
to bo nourished and cultivated veith all possible dili- 
geiice and care, that were never <lesigned to he ac- 
quainted with Aristotle, Tally, or Virgil; and there 
are as many wh6 have capacities for understanding 
every word those great persons have writ, and \ot 
were not horn to have any relish of their writings. 
For want of this common and obvious discerning in 
♦ho.so who have the care of youth, we have so many 
hundred unaccountable creatures every age whipped 
up into gr. at scholars, that are for ever near a right 
understanding, and will never arrive at it. 'i'hese 
are the scandal of letters, and these are generally 
the men who are to teach others. The sense of 
shame and honour is enough to keep the world it- 
self in order without corporal punishment, much 
more to train the minds of uncorrupted and inno- 
ceut children. It happens, 1 doubt not, more than 
once in a year, that a lad is chastised for a block- 
head, when it is pood apprehension that makes him 
iticupublc of knowing what his teacher means. A 
brisk imagination very often may suggest an error, 
which a lad could not have fallen into, if he had 
been as heavy in conjecturiiig as his master in ex- 
plaining. But there is no mercy even towards a 
wrong interpretation of his meaning; the sufferings 
of the scholar’s body are to rectify the mistakes of 
his mind. 

1 am confident that no boy, who will not be allured 
to letters without blows, will over be brought to any 
thing with them. A great or good mind must ne- 
cessarily be the wor.se for such indignities; and it 
is a sad change, to lose of ifs virtue for the improve- 
ment of its knowledge.^ No one who has gone 
through what they call a great school, but must re- 
member to have seen children of excellent and in- 
genuous natures (as has afterward appeared in tlicir 
manhood) : I say no man has passed through this 
way of education but must have seen an ingenuous 
creature, expiring with shame— with pale looks, be- 
seeching sorrow, and silent tears, throw up its hones 
eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an inexora e 
blockhead to be forgiven the false quantity of a won 
in making a Latin verse. The child is punisne(, 
and the next day he commits a like crime, and 
third with the same consequence. I would fain as 
any reasonable man, whether this lad, iu tbe sm • 
plicity of his native innocence, full of shame n | 
capable of any impression from that grace oi *0 
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was not fit/zor for any purpose in this lite, than alter 
that spark of virtue is extinguished in him, though 
he is able to write twenty verses in an evening? 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of talking, 

“ As the immortal gods never learnt any virtue, 
though they are endued with all that is good; so 
there arc some men who have so natural a pro- 
pensity to what they should follow, that they learn 
it almost as soon as they hear it.’* Plants and ve- 
getables are cultivated into the production of liner 
fruits than they would yield without that care; -and 
vet we cannot entertain hopes of producing a ten- 
der conscious spirit into acts of virtue, without the 
same mothotis as are used to cut timber, or give new 
shape to a piece of stone. 

li is wholly to this dreadful practice, that we may 
attribute a certain hardiness and ferocity which some 
men, though liberally educated, carry about them 
in all their behaviour. To be bred like a gentle- 
man, and punished like a malefactor, must, as w-e 
sec it does, jiroduce that illiberal sauciiiess which we 
see sometimes in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who suHeied the fox (which he 
had stolen and hid under his coat) to eat into his 
bowels, I dare say had not half the wit or petulance 
which we learn at great schools among us: but the 
glorious sense of honour, or rather fear of shame, 
which ho demonstrated in that action, was worth all 
the learning in the world without it. 

It is, metbinks, a very melancholy consideration, 
that a little negligence can s):)oil us, but great in- 
dustry is necessary to impro\ c us ; the most excel- 
lent natures are soon depreciated, but evil tcm[mrs 
arc long before they are exalted into good habits. 
To help this by punislimeiits, is the same tiling as 
killing a man to cure him of a distemp^er; when he 
comes to sutFer punishment in that one eircumstam c, 
he is bnmght bedow tlio existence of a rational crea- 
ture, and ivS in the state of a brute tliat moves onlj 
by the admonition of stripes. But since this custom 
of educating liy the lash is suft'orccl by the gentry of 
flreat Britain, I would prevail only that honest 
I heavy lads may bo dismissed from slavery sooner 
than they are at present, and not whipped on to 
their fourteenth or (ifteeiith year, whether they ex- 
pe< t any progress from them or not. Let the child’s 
capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent to sonn* 
mechanic way of life, without respect to liis birth, 
if nature designed him for nothing higher; let him 
go before he has innocently suffered, and is debased 
into a dereliction of mind for being wliat it is no 
guilt to be, a plain man. I would not here be sup- 
posed to have said, that our learned men of either 
robe who have been whipped at school, are not still 
iuen of noble and liberal minds ; but I am sure they 
would have been much more so than they arc, had 
th^ never suffered that infamy. 

But though there is so little care, as I have ob- 
8«rvcd, taken, or observation made of the natural 
^roin of men, it is no small cvmifort to me, as a 
peotator, that there is any right value set upon the 
ona mdolvt of other animals ; as appears by the fol- 
owing advertisement handed about Ihc county of 
T*L*'*^^ ^ubsc^ibed by Enos Thomas, a person 
om I have not the honour to know, but suppose to 
learned in horse-flesh 

Dnr u horse called Ciesar, bred by James 
comiT’ Sedbury, near llichrnond, in the 

y j York; his grandam was his old royal 
H<»bn Blunderbuss, which was got by 

wWa got Mr. MiniW. Jew-..Tru«>p. Mr. 


Cessar sold him to a nobleman (coming five years 
old, when he had but one sweat) for tlirce hundred 
guineas. A guinea a leap and trial, and a shilling 
the man. “ Enos Thomas.” 

T. ^ 
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— Nos hoBC novimus esse nihil. — M artiai., xiii. 2 

VVe know these tilings to be mere trifles. 

Oi T of a firm regard to impartiality, I print these 
letters, let them make for me or nut. 

Mu. Si’Kctatou, 

‘ I have observed through the whole course of 
your rhap.so'lies (as yrm oihe very well called them) 
you are very industrious to oveithrow all that many 
your superiors, who have gone before you, have 
made their rule of writing. I am now between fifty 
and sixty, and hud the honour to be well with the 
first men of taste and gallantry in the joyous reign 
of Charles the Second. We then had, I humbly 
presume, as good under&tandings among us us any 
now can pretend to. As for yourself, Mr. Spectator, 
you seem with the utmost arn)gaiice to undennine 
the very fundamentals upon which we conducted 
ourselves. It is mon8trou.s to sot up for a man of 
wit, and yet deny that honour in a woman is any 
thing else but peevishness, that inclination is “ uot”^ 
the best rule of life, or virtue and vice any thing 
else but health and di.sease. We had no more to do 
but to put a lady into a good humour, and all we 
could wish followed of course. Then, again, your 
Tally, and your discourses of another life, are. the 
very bane of mirth and good humour. Pr’ythce do 
not value thyself on thy reason at that exorbitant 
rate, and the dignity of human nature; take my 
word for it, a sclting-dog has as good reason as any 
man in England. Had you by your diuriiais 
one would think you do) set up for being in vogue 
in town, you should have, fallen in with the bent of 
passion and appetite ; your songs had then been in 
every pretty mouth in England, and yonr little dis- 
tiches had Viccii the maxims of the fair and the witty 
to walk by : but, alas, .Sir, what can you hope for 
from entertaining people with what must needs 

make them like themselves worse than they did be- 
fore they rc’ad you? Had you made it your business 
to describe Corintia charming, though inconstant; 
to find something in human nature itself to make 
Zoilus excuse himself for being fond of her; and to 
make every man in good commerce with his own 
reflections, you had done something worthy our ap- 
plause ; but indeed, Sir, we shall not commend you 
for disapproving us. I have a great deal more to say 
to you, but 1 shall sum it all up ni tliis one remark. 
In short. Sir, you do not write like a gentleman. 

” lam, Sir, your most humble servant.” 

“ Mr. Sl'KCTATOH, 

*‘ The other day we were several of us at a tea- 
table, and according to custom and your own advice 
had the Spectator read among us. It was that p» 
per wherein you are pleased to treat with great free, 
dom that character which you call a woman’s maa 
Wc gave up all the kinds you have mentioned, ex- 
cept those who, you say, are our constant visiunts. 
I was upon the occasion commissioned by the com 
puny to write to you and tell you, ‘ that we shall not 
part with the men we have at present, until the meu 


Spect. in folio 
was left out 


Altered in the Svo. of 1712, when “ not* 
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of sense thiuk fit to relieve them, and give us their 
company in their stead.’ You cannot imagine but 
that we love to hear reason and good sense better 
' than the ribaldry we arc at present entertained with, 
but we must have company, and among us very in- 
considerable is better than none at all. \\''e are 
made for the cements ef society, and came into the 
world to create relations amongst mankind; and 
solitude is an unnatural being to us. If the men of 
good understanding would forget a lit||^ of their 
severity, they would find their accounMn it; and 
their wisdom would have a pleasure in it, to which 
they are now strangers. It is natural among us, 
when men have a true relish of our company and 
our value, to say every thing with a better grace : 
and there is without designing it something orna- 
mental in what men utter before women, w hich is 
lost or neglected in conversations of,men only. Give 
me leave to tell you. Sir, it would do you no great 
harm if you yourself came a little more into our 
company ; it would certainly cure you of a certain 
positive and determining manner in who h you talk 
sometimes. In,hopel of your amendment, 

** I am, Sir, your gentle reader.” 

** Mr. Spectator, i 

’ j 

** Your professed regard to the fair sex may, per- 
haps, make them value your admonitions when they 
will not those of other men. I desire you, Sir, to j 
repeat some lectures upon subjects which you have 
now iind then in a cursory manner only just touched. 

1 would have a Spectator wholly writ upon good 
breeding; and after you have asserted that time and 
place are to he very much considered ui all our ac- 
tions, it will be proper to dwell upon behaviour at 
church. Ou Sunday last, a grave and reverend man 
preached at our church. There was something par- . 
licular in his accent, but without any manner of 
affectation. This particularity a set of gigglers 
thought the most necessary thing to be taken notice 
of in his whole discourse, and made it an occasion ! 
of mirth during the whole time of sermon. You ; 
should see one of them ready to burst behind a fan, 
another pointing to a coiujiauion in another scat, 
and a fourth with an arch composure, as if she would 
if possible stitie her laughter. ’I'here were tnany 
gcutlcmen who looked at, them steadlastly, but this 
they took for ogling and admiring them. There was 
one of the merry ones in particular, that found out 
out just then that she had but five fingers, for she 
fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory over and 
over again, to find herself employment and nut laugh 
out. Would it not be expedient, Mr. Spectator, that 
the churchwarden should hold up his wand on these 
occasions, and keep the decency of the place as a 
magistrate does the peace in a tumult elsewhere ?” 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** I am a woman’s man, and read with a very fine 
lady your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom you 
?nvy : what do you think I did ? You must know 
die was dretsiog : I read the Spectator to her, and 
-be laughed at the places where she thought I was 
touched ; I threw away your moral, and taking up 
her girdle, cried out, 

Give me but what this riband bound, 

Take all the rest the ** sun”’* goes round. f ^ 

“ She smiled, Sir, and said you were a pedant ; 
w say of me what you please, read Seneca and quote 
him against me if you think fit, 

“I am, Sir, your humble servant” 

• World. t From Waller's verses on a lady's girdle. 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 1. 17:1 

— Omnem. quro nunc obductn tuenti 
Mormlcs hol)t>tnt vbus libi, et humiilu circum 

■ Caligat, nubein eripiain Viao. ACn. ii. 604 

i The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light, 


• vrirui4.u. Ult? irivur llglll* 

Hangs o'er thy eyes, and blunU thy mortal sight, 
I will remove — 


When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
I oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. — 
Among others I met with one entilledi The Visions 
of Mirza, which I have read over with great plea- 
sure. I intend to give it to the public when I have 
, no other entertainment for tjjiem ; and shall begin 
; with the first vision, which I have translated word 
i for word as follows : 

“ On the fifth day of the moon, which accordino 
to the custom of my forefathers I always keep holv 
after having washed myself, and offered up my morn- 
ing devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat 
in order to pass the rest of the day in meditatior. 
and prayer. As I was here airing myself on the 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
I contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and 
j pas^ing from one thought to another, ‘ Surely,’ said 
I I, ‘man is hut a shadow, and life a dream.’ Whilst 
! I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the sum- 
mit of a rock that was not far from me, where I 
discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a 
' little musical instrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him he applied it to his lips, and began to play 
upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpres- 
sibly melodious, ana altogether different from any 
thing I had ever heard. They p»it me in mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
, souls of good men upon their first arrival in Para- 
also, to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

I “ I had been often told that the rock hclore me 
was the hjiuut of J^eniqj^; and that several had been 
entertained wTtfi music who had passed by it, but 
never heard that tne musician hod before made him- 
self visible. When he had raised my thoughts by 
those transporting airs which he played, to taste the 
pleasures of his conversation, as I looked upon him 
like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by I he 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he sat. I drew near with that rever- 
cm e which is due to a superior nature ; and as niy 
heart was entirely subdued by the captivating strains 
I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The 
genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion 
and affability that familiarized him to my imagina- 
tion, and at once dispelled all the fears and appre- 
hensions with which 1 approached him. He litted 
me from the ground, ana taking me by the hand, 

* Mirza,’ said he, * I have heard thee in thy solilo- 
quies ; follow me.* 

** He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing mewon the top of it— ‘ Cast tny 
eyes eastward,’ said be, ‘ and tell me what thou 
icest.’— ' I see, said I, * a huge valley, and a pro- 
digious tide of water rolling through it.’— ‘ I "‘I 
valley that thou tecst,* said be, ‘is the Vale o 
Misery, and the tide of water that thou secst is pa* 
of the great tide of eternitv.’— What is the 1 ^' 
son,* said I, ‘ that the tide 1 see rises out of a thic 
mist at one end, and again loses itself in i 

mist at the other ?’— * What thou secHt/ said he, » 
that portion of eternity which is called time, 
surcci out by the sun, and reaching from the hegi i* 
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ning of the world to its coiisummalion.’ — ‘ Examine 
now/ said he, * this sea that is bounded with dark- 
ness at both ends, and tel) me what thou discovcrest 
in it.’— ‘ I see a bridge/ said I, ‘standing in the 
midst of the tide.’—* The bridge thou seest/ said he, 

‘ is human life ; consider it atteiuivtdy.* Upon a 
more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted 
of threescore and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches, which, added to th(jse that were en- 
tire, made up the number almut u hundred. As 1 
was counting the arches, the genius told me that | 
this bridge consisted at first of a thousand un-Iies: 
but that a great flood swept away the rest, and left 
the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. 

‘ But tell mefartlier,’' said he, ‘ what thou di^covcrest 
on it.’ — ‘ I see multitudes of people passing over it/ 
said I, ‘ and a black cloud hanging on each end of 
it.’ As I looked more attentively, I saw several of 
the passengers dropping through the bridge into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it: and, upon 
farther examination, perceived there were innumer- 
able trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, 
which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they 
fell through them into the tide, and iinmediatcly dis- 
appeared. These hidden pit-falls were set very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge. So that throngs of 
people no sooner broke through the cloud, but many 
of tnem fell into them. They grew thinner towards 
the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together to- 
wards the end of the arches that were entire. 

“ There were indeed some persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hob- 
bling march on the broken arches, but fell tlirough 
one after another, being quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk. 

“ I })assed some time in the codtemplatiou of this 
wonderiul structure, and the groat variety of objects 
whicli it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
uielanchuly to see several dropping unexpectedly in 
the midst of mirth and jollity, and call lung at every 
tiling that stood by them to save themselves. Some 
w'ere looking up towards heaven in a thouglitfulnos- 
ture, and Tn the midst of a speculation stumbled ^nd 
fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the 
pui.Miit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
duiucd before them ; but often when they thoiiglvt 
tlieniselvcs W’ithiu the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they sank. In this confusion of 
‘objects, 1 observed some with scimitars in their 
bunds, and others with urinals, w ho ran to and fro 
upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap- 
doi^rs which did not seem to lie in their way, and 
which they might have escaped bad they not been, 
thus forced upon them. 

“ The genius seeing me indulge myself on this 
Melancholy prospect, told me 1 had dwelt long 
enough upon it. ‘ Take thine eyes of!‘ the bridge,’ 
said ho, ‘ and tell me if thou yet scest any thing 
thou dost not comprehend/ Upon looking up, 

VV hat mean,’ said 1, * those great flights of birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
stittling upon it from time U) time? I see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants and among many other 
fathered creatures several little winged boys, that 
numbers upon the middle arches.’— 

these,’ said the genius, are ‘ Envy, Avarice, Su- 
perstition, Despair, Lore, with the like cares and 
passions that infest human life/ i 

^ here fetched a deep sigh. * Alas/ said I, ' 

man was away^io 

lifc^ and SW»l: 

d up in death !' The genius, heinii moved with 


compassion towards me, bid mo quit so uncomfortable 
a prospect. ‘ Look no more,’ said ho, ‘ on man in 
the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into 
which the tide bears the several generations of mor- 
tals that fall into it.* 1 directed iny sight as 1 wa.« 
orderoil, and ( whether or no the good genius strength- 
ened it with any supernatural force, or dissipated 
part of the mist that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
farther e^d, and spreading forth into an immense 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midst of it, and dividing it into two 
equal parts. I’he clouds still rested on one half of 
it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it : but 
the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted with 
innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see 
persons dressed in glorious haliits with garlands upou 
their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by 
the sides of lountains, or resting on beds of flowers; 
and could hear a confused harmony of singing-birds, 
fulling waters, human voieft, and musical instru 
ments. (lladness grew in me upon tlic discovery of 
so delightful a scene. 1 wished for the wings of an 
; eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats : 
but the genius told me there w’as no passage to them, 
except through the gates of death that 1 saw open- 
ing every moment upon the bridge. ‘ The islands,’ 
said he, ‘ that lie so fresh and green before thee, and 
with which the whole face of the ocean appears 
spotted as far as thoucansi see, are more in number 
than the sanils on the sca-shorc; there are myriads 
of i.slands behind those which thou here discoverest, 
reaching farther than thine I've. oreven thine imagi- 
nation can extend itself, Tliese are the mansions 
of good men after death, wiio, according to the de- 
gree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are 
I distributed among these several islands ; which 
I abound with pleasures of diflerent kinds and de- 
* glees, suitable to the reb.^^lies and perfections oi 
I those w ho are settled in them ; every island is a pa- 
I radisc accommodated to its respective inhabitants, 
j Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth contend- 
ing for? Docs life appear miserable, that gives 
thee opportunities of earning such a reward ? L 
death to be feared, that w ill convey thee to so hapj)y 
an existence ? Think not man was made in vain, 
who has such an eternity reserved for him.’ 1 gazed 
with inexpressible pleasure on these happy islands. 
At length, saiddl, show me now, I beseeidi tlicc, the 
secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which caver 
the ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant 
The genius making me no answer, I turned about 
to address myself to him a secouil time, hut 1 fownd 
that he had left me : I tht ii turned again to the 
vision which 1 had been so long contemplating ; but 
instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 
the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hol- 
low valley of Bagdut, with oxen, sheep, and camels, 
grazing upon the sides ot it” 

C. 

The End of the Fimt Vifion of Mina. 
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Mavua sonaturum des uomlnis hujus honorem. 

Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 43 

On l)im confer Iho I’oefs sacred naipe. 

Whose lofly voice ilct lares the heavenly flame. 

Therk is ”10 (hirartcr more 'reiiuently given to 
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a writer, than that of being a genius. 1 have heard 
many a little sonnettecr called a fine genius. There 
is not an heroic scribbler in the nation, that has not 
his admirers who think him a great genius ; and as 
for your smatterers in tragedy, there is scarce a man 
among them who is not cried up by one or other lor 
a prodigious genius. 

My design in this paper is to consider what is 
properly a great genius, and to throw some thoughts 
together on so uncommon a subject. 

Amodg great geniuses those few draw the admi- 
ration of all the worM upon them, and stand up as 
the prodigies of mankind, wh6 by the mere strength 
of natural parts, and without any assistance of art 
or learning, have produced works that were the de- 
light 6f their own times, and the wonder of pos- 
terity. Tiiere appears something nol)ly wild and 
extravagant in these great natural geniuses, that is 
infinitely more beautiful than all turn and polishing 
of what the French cull a dei esprit^ by which th(‘y 
w'ould express a genius refined by conversation, re* 
flection, and the reading of the most polite authors. 
The greatest genius wluch runs through the arts and 
sciences, takes a kina of tincture from them, and 
falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural geniuses that were 
never disciplined and broken by rules of art, are to 
be found among the ancients, and in particular 
among those of the more easU'rn parts of the world. 
Homer has innumerable flights ll»at Virgil was not 
able to reach, and in the Old Testament we find se- 
veral passages more elevated and sublime than any 
in Homer. At the same time that wc allow a 
greater and more daring genius to the ancients, we 
must own that the greatest of them very much failed 
in, or, if you will, that they were much above, 
the nicety and correctness of the moderns. In their 
similitudes and allusions, provided there was a like- 
ness, they did not much troul»le tlicinselvcs about 
the decency of the comparison : thus Solomon re- 
sembles the nose of his beloved to the tower of Le- 
banon, which looketh towards Damascus: as (he 
coming of a thief in the night, is a similitude of the 
same kiu«l in the New Testament. It would be 

• endless to make collections of this nature; Homer 
illustrates one of his heroes encompassed with the 
enemy, by an ass in a Held of corn that has his sides 
belaboured by all the boys of the village without 
stirring a foot for it; ami another of them tossing 

I to and fro in his bed and burning with resenimcnt, 
i to a piece o. flesh broiled on the coals. This par- 
ticular failure in the ancients opens a large field of 
! raillery to the little wits, who can laugh at an inde- 
cency, but not relish the sublime in these sorts of 

* writing. The present emperor of Persia, confonn- 
j ably to this ca.stern w'ay of thinking, ajindst a great 
' many pomptms titles, dcnominat»*s himself “ the 

sun of glory,” and “the nutmeg of delight.” lu 
short, to cut off all cavilling against the ancients, 

; and particularly those of the warmer climates, who 
j had most heat and life in theirimaginations, w'c are to 
I consider that the rule of observing what the French 
I call the bicmeanct in an allusion, has been found 
; out of later years, and in the colder regions of the 
world; where we could make some amends for our 
want of force and spirit, by a sciupulous nicety and 
exactness in our compositions Our countryman, 
Shakspeare, was a rcnuirkable instance of this Erst 
kind of great geniuses. 

I cannot <]\iit this head without observing that 
Pindar was a great genius of the first class, who was 
hurried on by a natural lire and imp<?tuo8ity to vast 


conceptions of things and noble sallies of imagina 
lion. At the same time, can any thing be more ri- 
diculous ith an for men of a sober and moderate 
fancy to imitate this poet’s way of writing, in those 
monstrous compositions which go among us under 
the name of Pindaricb ? When I see people coj)y. 
ing woiks, which, as Horace has represented them, 
are singula*' in their kind, and inimitable ; when I 
see men following irregularities by rule, and by the 
little tricks of art straining after the most unbounded 
flights of nature, I cannot but apply to them that 
pas.sage in Terence ; 

Incorta hoec si tu postules 

Italione certa facere, nihilo plus ajjas. 
t^uam si (loH operain, ut cum ratioue innanias. 

Eun. act 1. *c. 1. 

You may as well pretend to be mad and in your senses a: 
the same time, as to think of reducing those uncertain thuijjs 
to any cerfainly by reason. 

In short, a modern Pindaric writer, compared 
with Pindar, is like a sister among the Camisars* 
compared with Virgil’s Sibyl : there is the dislor 
tion, griir.ace, and outward figure, but nothing of 
that divine impulse which raises the mind above 
itself, and makes the sounds more than human. 

There is another kind of great genuisos which I 
shall place in a second class, not as I think them 
inferior to the first, hut only for distinction's sake, as 
they are of a different kind. The second class of 
great genuises are those that have formed themselves 
l>y rules, and submitted the greatncbs of their na- 
tural talents to the corrections and restraints of art 
Such among the (Irceks were Plato and Aristotle, 
among the Homans, Virgil and Tully ; among the 
Fnglish, Milfoil and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of authors may 
be equally great, hut shows itself after a different 
manner. In ihe first, it is like a rich soil in a Imjipy 
climate, that produces a whole wilderness of noble 
plants rising in a thousand beautiful landscapes 
without any certain order or regularity. In the other 
it is the same rich soil under the same happy cli- 
mate, that has been laid out in W’alks and parterres, 
and cut into shape and beauty by the skill of the 
gardener. 

The great danger in thi^ latter kind of genuises is, 
lest they cramp their own abilities too much by imi- 
tation, and form themselves altogether upon models, 
without giving the full play to their own natural 
parts. An imitation of the best authors is not m 
compare with a good original ; and I believe we 
may observe that very few writers make an extraor- 
dinary figure in the world, who have not something 
*in their way of thinking or expressing themselves, 
that is peculiar to them, and entirely their own. 

It is odd, to consider what great geniuses are 
sometimes thrown away upon trifles. 

” I once saw a shepherd,” says a famous Italian 
author, ” who used to divert himself in his solitudes 
with tossing up eggs and catching them again with- 
out breaking them : in which he had arrived to so 
great a degree of perfection, that ho would keep up 
four at a time for several minutes tog (her p aying 

• More commonly known by (he name of the French Pro- 
phets, a set of enthasiast.<i originally of the Cevennes in J*r:mce, 
who came Into Knaland ubout the year 1707, and had at first fc 
considerable number of votaries. A fuller account of tl«e rj-M’ 
and progress of this strange sect may be gained from tv'<> 
pamphlets; one in French, entitled. ** Le Theatre sacro up 
C evennes, ou Recit de diverscs Merveilles nouvelJeiopn 
operees dans cette Partie do la Province de Lancuoupc. l-ont* 
1707. l2nio.- The other in English, via. A Bnuid phwko. 
from (he Burning: exempllflod in the unparalleled ease 
Saniaol Keimor Arc. London, 171 A. 
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in the air, and falling into his hands by turns. I 
think,” says the author, ” 1 never saw a greater 
severity than in this man’s face ; for by hhi wonder- 
ful perseverance iind application, he had contracted 
the seriousness and gravity of a privy-counsellor; 
and I could not but rellect with myself, that the 
same assiduity and attention, had they been rightly 
applied, ‘might’* have made him a greater mathe- 
matician than Archimedes.” 
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I,jse dies ngitat Testos, fususque per herbain. 

I,;njs ul)i m inetlio et socii cruteru coronaiit,, 

'I'e libans, t en;ee, voeat; pecoristiue inagisiria 
Veloci.H jaculi certatmna point in ulrno, 

Corporaque agresti nadat tinedura pala*s.,ra. 
llaiie olim vetcios vitaiii filuere Saldni, 
ftanc Kemus et frater. fortis Ktruria erevif, 
bfilicot ei reruui fuelu est pulelaTnina Uoma. 

ViRO. Georg, it. 527. 
Himself, in rustic pomp, on holydays, 

I'o rural pow rs a just oblation pays ; 

And on the groon his careless limbs displays: 

'I'he hearth is in the midst : the herdsmen, rouiul 
The ohcorful fire, provoke his health in gohlets crown'd. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize, 

The groom his rdlow-grooin at bufs dcli-s. 

And bends his bow, and levels with In.-, eyes : 

Or, strip! for wre.stllng, .smears his limbs with oil. 

And watches w ith a trip his foo to foil. 

Such was the life the frugal Sahines led ; 

So Remus and his broilier king were tired ; 

From whom tli' uiislere Klrurian virtue rose; 

And this mile life our homely fathers cho.se ; 

Old Home from Mich a race deriv'd lier liirth. 

Tlie seat of empire, and the conquer'd earth. — D rvdkv- 

I AM glad that my late going into the country has 
incroa.sed the riuinher of my correspondents, one of 
whom sends me the following letter : 

“Sill, 

“Though you are plcast’d to retire from us so 
soon into the city, I hope you will not tiuiik the 
ail'air.s of the country altogether unworthy of your 
iuspectiou for the future. I had the honor of seeing 
your slmrt face at Sir Roger do Coverley’s, umi 
have ever since thought your person and writings 
hoth extraordinary. H i I you stayed there a few 
days lunger, you would have seen a eoiititry wake, 
U'hieh you know in most parts of England is the 
eve-feast of the dedication of our churches. I was 
la.st week at one of (he.se assemblies which was held 
in a ncighhouriug pari.sh ; where I found their green 
covered with a promiscuous multitude of all ages 
and both sexe,s, who esteem one aiiolhi'r more or loss 
the following part of tlic year, according as thev 
•listinguish themsedves at thi.s time, d’he whole 
Company were in their holiday rluthes, and divided 
into several parties, all of them emleavouriug to 
shew themselves in those exercises wherein they ex- 
ctdled, and to gain the approbation of the lookers-on. 

“ I found a ring of cudgel players, who were break- 
tog one another’s heads in order to make some im- 
l>r<’S8iou on their mistresse.s' hearts. I observed a lusty 
>oung fellow, who had the misfortune of a broken 
; but what consideiably added to (he anguish 
'k ' 1 Wound, was his overhearing an old man who 
Vui t^tid said, ‘ Tliat he questioned now 

j ^ Kate would marry him these three years.’ 

Was diverted from a farther observation of these 
combatants by a foof-ball muteh, whieh was on the 
fli green : where Tom Short behaved 

* that most people seemed to ngre^, 

'fni that he should remain a bachelor 

^ Pcxt wake,' Having played many a match 

* • Would,' Spect. In folio. 


myself, I could have looked lunger on this sport 
had 1 not ob.served a country girl, who was pnsteci 
on an eminence at some distance h-om me, and was 
making so many odd grimaces, and writhing and 
distorting her whole body' in so strange a manner, 
as made me very desirous to know the meaning of 
it. Upon my coming up to her, I found that she 
was overlooking a ring of wrestlers, and that her 
sw’eetheart, a person of small stature, was contending 
with a huge brawny fellow, who twirled hit^ about, 
and shook the little man so violently, that by a 
secret sympathy of hearts it produced all those ugi 
tations in the person of hi.s mistress, who, I dan- 
say, lik^* Celia in Shakspeare on the same occasion, 
could have wished herself ‘ invisible to catch th«- 
strong fellow by the leg.’* The ’squire of the parish 
treats the whole* company every year with a hogshea 1 
of ab* ; and proposes a beaver hat as a recompense 
to him who gives most falls. This has raised such 
a spirit of emulation in the youth of the place, that 
some of them have rendered themselves very expert 
at this exerci.se ! and I was often surprised to see a 
fellow’s heels fly up, by a tri[^ which was given him 
so smartly that I could scarcely discern it. I found 
that the old wrestlers seldom entered the ring until 
some one was grown formidable by having thrown 
I two or three of his opponents; but kept them- 
selves as it were a reserved body to defend the hat, 

! which is always hung up by the person who gets it 
in one of the most conspicuous parts of the house, 
and looked upon by the whole family as redounding 
much more to their honor than a coat of ann.'<. 
There was a fellow who w'as so busy in regulating 
all the ceremonie.s, and seemed to carry such an 
air of importance in his looks, that I could not help 
inquiring. who he was, and was immediately an- 
swered, ‘ That he did not value himself upon no- 
thing, for that he and his ancestors had won so 
many huts, that his parlour looked like a halier- 
rla.sher’s sliop,’ Ibovevcr, this thirst of glory in 
, tlimii all was the n-ason that no one man stood 
‘ lord of the ring’ for above three falls while 1 wnf 
among them. 

“ 'I’iie young maids wlio were not lookcr.s-on at 
these exercises, were themselves engaged in .some 
diversion ; and upon my asking a farmer’s son of 
my own parish what he was gazing at with so 
much attention, he told me, ‘ That he was seeing 
Betty Welch,’ whom I knew to be his sw’eetheart, 

‘ pitch a bar.* 

“In short, I found the men endeavoured to shew 
the women they were no cowards, and that the 
whole company strived to recommend themselves 
to each other, by making it appear that they were 
all in a perfect state of health, and lit to undergo 
any fatigues of bodily labour. 

“ Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present jiractiseil among us in 
the country, will very much ulilige. Sir, your’s,” &c. 

If I would here put on the scholar and politician, 
I might inform my readers how these bodily exer- 
cises or games were formerly encouraged in all the 
commonwealths of (ireece ; from whence the Uo- 
mausufterward borrowed Iheir^tmhit/i^um, which was 
composed of running, wre.stling, leaping, throwing, 

: and boxing, thougii the jirizes were generally no- 
j thing but d crown of cypress or parsley, hats not 
I bi'ing in fashion in those days: that there is an old 
: statute, whieh obliges every man in England, 
'having such an estate, R) keep and exercise the 

, • “ As Yon Like It.” ai’t. 1. se. 6 
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long-bow: by which means our ancestors excelled 
all other nations in the use of that weapon, and we 
had all the real advantages, without the inconve- 
nience of a standing army ; and that 1 once met 
with a book of projects, in which the author con- 
sidering to what noble ends that spirit of emula- 
tion, which so remarkably shews itself among our 
common people in these wakes, might be directed, 
proposes that for the improvement of all our handi- 
craft trades there should be annual prizes set up 
for suti persons as were most excellent in their 
several arts. But laying aside all these political 
considerations, which might tempt me to pass the 
limits of my paper, I confess the greatest benefit 
and convenience that I can observe in these country 
festivals, is the bringing young people together, 
and giving them an opportunity of shewing them- 
selves in the most advantageous light. A country 
fellow that throws his rival upon his back, has ge- 
nerally as good success with their common mistress; 
as nothing is more usual than for a iiimblc-fuoted 
wench to get a husband at the same time that she 
wins a smock. Love and marriages are the natural 
effects of these anniversary assemblies. 1 must 
therefore very much approve the method by which 
my correspondent tells me each endeavours to 
recommend itself to the other, since nothing seems 
more likely to promise a healthy oflspring, or a 
happy cohabitation. And I believe I may assure 
my country friend, that there has been many a 
court lady who would be eoatented to exchange her 
ciazy young husband for Tom Short, and several 
men of quality who would have parted with a ten- 
der yoke-fellow for Black Kate, 

1 am the more pleased with having love made 
the principal end and design of these meetings, as 
it seems to be most agreeable to the intent for 
which they were at first instituted, as we are in- 
formed by the learned Dr. Keiinct,"^ with whose 
words I shall conclude my present paper. 

“ These wakes,” says he, ‘‘ were in imitation of 
the ancient love-feasts ; and were first established 
in England by Pope Gregory tlm Groat, who, in 
an epistle to Melitus the abbot, gave orders tlmt 
they should be kept in sheds or arbories made up 
with the branches or boughs of trees round the 
church.” 

He adds, “ that this laudable custom of wakes 
revailed for many ages, until the nice Puritans 
egan to exclaim against it as a remnant of popery ; 
and by degrees the precise humour grew so popu- 
lar, that at an Exeter assizes the Lord Chief Baron 
Waltei made an order for the suppression of all 
wakes ; but on Bishop Laud’s cumplaining of this 
innovating humour, the kiug commandeu the order 
to be reversed,” — X. 
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Servetur ad imum, 

Qualls ab incepto processent, et sibi constet. 

Hor. An Poet v. 126. 
iCcep one cotuiistent plan from end to end. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man 
appear so contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
w<irl<i as iucoustancy, especially when it regards 
religion or party, lu either of these cases, though 
a man perhaps does but his duty in changing his 
aide, be not only makes himself bated by those be 
left, but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he 
f)omes over to. 

* fn bis Pwrochial Antiquities. 4to. 1625. p. 610. 614 


Jn these great articles of life, therefore, a mon’i 
conviction ought to be very strong, and if possible 
so well timed, that worldly advantages may seem 
to have no share in it, or mankind will be ill. 
natured enough to think he does not change sides 
out of principle, but either out of levity of temper, | 
or prospects of interest. Converts and ronegridoos 
of all kinds should take particular care to let the j 
world see they act upon honourable motives ; <»r. 
whatever approbations they may receive from 
themselves, and applauses from those they converse 
with, they may be very well assured that they are 
the scorn of all good men, and the public marks of 
infamy and derjsion. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer 
themselves to our choice, and inconstancy in pur- 
suing them, are the greatest and most universal 
causes of all our disquiet and unhappiness. When 
ambition pulls one way, interest another, inclinu- 
tion a third, arid perhaps reason contrary to all, a 
man is likely to pass his time but ill who has so 
many different parties to please. When the mind 
hovers among such a variety of allurements, one 
had better settle on a way of life that is not the 
very best we might have chosen, than grow old 
witfjout determining our choice, and go tint of the 
world as the greatest part of mankind do, before 
We have resolved how to live in it. There is but 
one method of setling ourselves at rest in this par- 
ticular, and that is by adhering steadfastly to one 
great cud as the chief and ultimate aim of all our 
pursuits. If wo are firmly resolved to live up to 
the dictates of reason, without any regard to wealth, 
reputation, or the like considerations, any more 
than as they fall in with our principal design, we 
may go through life with steadiness and pleasure; 
but if we act by several broken views, and will not 
only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 
thing that has a value set upon it by the world, we 
shall live and die in misery and repentance. 

One would take more than ordinary care to guard 
one’s self against this particular imperfection, be- 
cause it is that which our nature very strongly in- 
clines us to; for if we examine ourselves thoroughly, 
we shall fiud that we are the most changeable 
beings in the universe. In respect of our uudci- 
standiug, we often embrace and reject the verv 
same opinions; whereas beings above and beiicatii 
us have probably no opinions at all, or, at least, no 
wavering and unceitaiulics in those they have. 
Our superiors are guided by intuition, and our in- 
feriors by instinct. In respect of our wills, w'c 
fall into crimes and recover out of them, are 
amiable or pdious in the eyes of our great Judge, 
and pass our whole life in offending and asking 
pardon. On the contrary, the beings underneath 
us are not capable of siuuiug, nor those above us 
of repenting. The one is out of the possibilities of 
duty, and the other fixed in an eternal course of 
sin, or an eternal course of virtue. 

There is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, 

which does not produce changes and revolutions in 
the mind of man. Our schemes of thought in in- 
fancy are lost in those of youth; these too take a 
different turn in manhood, until old age often leads 
us back into our former infancy. A new title or an 
unexpected success throws us out of ourselves, and 
in a manner destroys oui identity. A cloudy day, 
or a little sunshine, have as groat an influence on 
many constitutions, as the most real blessing or 
misfortunes. A dream varies our being, and changed 
oi’jr eonditiou while it lasts ; and every passion, uot j 
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to mention health and sickness, and the greater al- 
terations in body and mind, makes us appear almost ! 
diil’erent creatures. Li a man is so distinguished 
among other beings by this intimiity, what can we 
think of such as make themselves remarkable tor it 
even among their own species t It is a very trifling 
character to be one of the most variable beings of 
the most variable kind, especially if we consider that 
he who is the great standard of perfecti(»n has in him 
no shadow of change, but '* is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” • 

As this mutability of temper and inconsistency 
with ourselves is the greatest weakness of human 
nature, so it makes the person who is remarkable for 
it in a very particular manner, mor^ ridiculous than 
any other infirmity whatsoever, as it sets him in a 
greater variety of foolish lights, and distinguishes 
him from himself by an opposition of party-coloured 
characters. The most humorous character in Horace 
ifc founded upon tins unevenness of temper, and ir- j 
regularity of conduct : I 

Sardua habebat 

Ille Tigelllus hoc : Cuisur, qiii cugere posset, 

Si peteret per aniieuium patris, utque suaiii, uun 
Quidquuin proficerct : si cullibuiKset, ab ovo 
Usque ad mala citarct, lo lJuccliu, niudo sununa 
Voce, niodo hac, renoiiat qute oliordis qunutur ima. 

Nil (equate honiini fuit illi : x(cpc vdul qui 
Currebat fugieus husieiu : persaqie vdul qui 
Jua^iils sacra ferret : habebat stepe duceiiios, 

S:epe doccin servos : niodo rcges ulquo tolrurchas. 

Omnia niagna loquens: mocio sit mild mciisa tripes, et 
Concha satis puri, el toga, quie defendore frigus. 

Quamvis crassu, queat Dcces centena dedtsset 
Huic parco, pnucis conteulo, qiiitiqiie diebus 
Nit erat in toculls. Nodes vigilabat ad ipsum 
Muue : diem totum stertebaU NU full unquuni 
Sic irnpar sibi— — lion. 1 Sal. ili. 

Instead of translating this passage in Horace, 1 
shall entertain my English reader with the descrip- 
tion of a parallel chaiacter, that is wonderfully well 
finished by Mr. Drydcn, and raised upuu the same 
foundation: 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand : 

A man so various, that he sceiuud to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was every thing by starts and nothing long « 

But in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon: 

1 lien all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman who could every hour employ. 

With soinethiug new to wish, or to enjoy ’* 
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Si quid ego adjuero, curamve levasso 

Qu«b nunc te coquit, et versat sub pectoro Axa, 
Kequid erit pretii ? — Enn. apud Tuu.ium. 

Say, will you thank me If I bring you rest, 

And ease the torture of your troubled breast ? 


sion of any single man, k would not make a verv 
happy being. Though, on the contrary, if th*e 
miseries of the whole species were fixed in a single 
person, they would make a very miserable one, 

I am engaged in ibis subject by the following 
letter, which, though subscribed by a fictitious name, 

I have reason to believe is not imaginary : — 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I am one of your disciples, and endeavour to 
live up to your rules, which I hope will iucljne you 
to pity my condition. 1 shall open it to you in a 
very few words. About three years since, a gentle- 
man, whom, I am sure, you yourself would have ap- 
proved, made his addresses to me. He had every 
thing to recommend him but an estate ; so that my 
friends, who all of them applauded his person, would 
not for the sake of both of us favour his passion. 
For my own part, I resigned myself up entirely to 
the direction of those who knew the world much 
better than myself, but still lived in hopes that some 
juncture or other would make me happy in the man 
whom, in my heart, I preferred to all the world ; 
being determined, if 1 could not have him, to have 
nobody else. About three months ago I received a 
letter from him, acquainting me, that by the death 
of an uncle ho had a considerable estate left him, 
which he said was welcome to him upon no other 
account, but as he hoped it would remove all diflfi- 
1 ulties that lay in the way to our mutual happiness. 
Y on may well suppose, Sir, with bow much joy 1 
received this letter, which was followed by several 
others filled with those expressions of love and joy 
which I verily believed nobody felt more sincerely, 
nor knew better how to describe, than the gentle- 
man 1 am speaking of. But, Sir, bow shall 1 be 
able to tell it you ! by the last week’s post I re- 
ceived a letter from an intimate friend of this un- 
happy gentleman, acquainting me, that as be had 
just settled his alfairs, and was preparing fur his 
journey, he fell sick of a fever and died. It is im- 
possible to express lo you the distress 1 am in upon 
this occasion. I can only have recourse to my de- 
votions, and to the reading of good books for my 
consolation ; and as I always take a particular de- 
light in those frequent advices and admonitions 
which you give the public, it would be a very great 
piece of charity in you to lend me your assistance in 
this conjuncture. If, after the reading of this letter, 
you find yourself in a humour, rather to rally and 
ridicule, than to comfort me, I desire you would 
throw it into the fire, and think no more of it; but 
if you are touched with my misfortune, which is 
greater than I know how'to bear, your counsels may 
very much support and will infinitely oblige, the 
afflicted “ Leonora.” 


Inquiries after happiness, and rules for attaining 
It, are not so necessary and useitl to mankind as the 
arts of consolation, and supporting one’s self under 
affliction. The utmost we can nope for in this 
world is contentment ; if we aim at any thing higher. 
We shall meet with nothing but grief and disappoint- 
ment A man should direct all his studies and en- 
n^akiug himself easy now, and happy 

The truth of it is, if all the hajipiness that is dis- 
P«Mcd through the whole race of mankind in this 
"orld Were drawn together, and put into the posses- 

*^^***P’'‘ “ Absalom and Achltophsl.' 
tIuH character 


A disappointment in love is more hard to get over 
than any other; the jxission itself so softens and 
subdues the heart, that it disables it from struggling 
or hearing up against the woes and distresses which 
befal it. The mind meets with other misfortunes 
in her whole strength ; she stands collected within 
herself, and sustains the shock with all the force 
which is natural to her; but a heart in love has its 
foundation sapped, and immediately sinks under the 
weight of accidents that are disagreeable to iu fa- 
vourite passion. 

In afflictions men generally draw their consola 
tioiis out of books of morality, which indeed are of 
great use to fortify and strengthen the mind against 
the impressions of sorrow. Moii.sieur St. Evremont, 


Perhaps It 1.1 

forueoigc, tne impressions m 

of Bu Kuqjham. author of the RrhenraaL who does not approve of this method, recommends 
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authors who are apt to &tir up mirth iu the mind uf 
the readers, and fancies Don Quixote can ^ive more 
relief to a heavy heart than Plntarc li or Seneca, as 
it is much easier to divert grief than to c«mquer it. 
This doubtless may have its effects on some tem- 
pers. 1 should rather have recourse to authors of a 
quite contrary kind, that give us instances of cala- 
mities and misfortunes, and show human nature iu 
its greatest distresses. 

If the affliction? we groan under be very heavy, 
xvc shall find some ceusolatioii in the society uf us 
great sufferers us (jurselvcs, especially when we* find 
our companions men of virtue and merit. If our 
afflictions arc light, we shall be comforted by the 
comparison we make between our.selves and our 
fellow-sufferers. A loss at sea, a tit of sickness, or 
the death of a friend, are such trifles, when we 
consider whole kingdoms laid in ashes, families put 
to the sword, wretches shut up in dungeons, and'tb.e 
like calamities of mankind, that we are out of 
countenance for our own weakness, if wc sink under 
such little strokes of fortune. 

Let the disconsolate Leonora consider, that at 
the very time iu which she languishes for the loss 
of her deceased lover, there are persems in several 
parts of the world just perishing in sldpwieck ; 
others crying out for mercy in the terrors of a death- 
bed repcntuucc ; others lying under the tortures of 
an infamous execution, or tiie like dreadful cala- 
mities; and she will find her sorrows vanish at the 
appearance of those w hich arc »•» much greater and | 
more astonishing. 

I would farther propose to the consideration of my 
afflicted disciple, that possibly what she now looks 
upon as the greatest misfortune, is not really such 
in itself. Fur my own part, I question not but our 
souls in a separate state will look back on their lives 
in quite another view, than vvliat they had of them 
in the body; and W’hat llu'y now consider as mis- 
fortunes and disappointments, will very often ap- 
pear to have been esxajjcs and Idossings. 

The mind that hath any cast towards devotion, 
naturally flics to it in its afflictions. 

When I was in France I heard a very remark- 
able story of two lovers, which I shall relate at 
length in my to-morrow’s paper, not <mly because 
the circumstances of it are extiaordinary, but be- 
came it may serve as an illustration to ail that can 
be laid on this last head, and show the power of re- 
ligion iu abating that particular anguish which 
seems to lie so heavy on Leonora, The story was 
told me by a priest, as I travelled with him in a 
stage-coach, f shall give it iiiy reader as well as I 
can remember, in his own words, after I have pre- 
mised, that if consolations may be drawn from a 
wrong religion, and a misguided devotion, they 
cannot but flow niurli more naturally from those 
whii'h are founded upon reason and established in 
good 8cn8e.-~-L, 
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Ilia; qul* et me, inquit, miseram, et te perdUIlt, Orpiieu ? 
.fiiiKjue vulft; foror ingenti circumdata iH)Cte, 

Iiivaiidasque tild tCtidens hen ! uon tuu pnlmns. 

« ViRO. iv. (Jeorg. 494. 
7’hen thus the bride ; What fury seiz'd on the«, 

Unhappy man ! lo lose thyself and me ? 

And U(»vv farowoll ! involv'd in shades of night. 

For ever I am ravish'd from thy sight: 

In vain I roach my focble hands U» join 
In sweet etnbrat'es, ah', no longer thine.— D ry orw 

Con ST A N T I A was a woman of extraordinary 
ami beauty, but. very unhappy in a father, who. 


having arrived at great riches by his own industry, 
took delight in nothing but his money. Thcodo- 
sins • was the vounger son of a decayed family, of 
great parts and learning improved by a genteel and 
virtuous education. When he was in the twentieth 
yepr of his age he became acquainted with Constan- 
tia, who had not then passed her fifteenth. As he 
lived but a few miles distant from her father'.s 
house, he had frequent opportunities of seeing her; 
and by the advantages of a good person and plca.s- 
ing coifversation, made such an impression on her 
heart as it was impossible for time to efl'ace. lie 
was himself no less smitten with Constantiu, A 
long acquaintance made them still discover new 
beauties in eaAi other, and by degrees raised in 
them that mutual passion which had an influence 
on their following lives. It unfortunately hup. 
pened, that in the midst of this intercourse of love 
and friendship between Theodosius and Constantiu, 
there broke out an irreparable quarrel between 
their parents, the one valuing himself too much 
upon his birth, and the other upon hi? pos.sessions. 
The father of Constantia was so incensed at tlie 
father of Theodovsius, that he contracted an unrea- 
sona))lc aversion towards his son, insomuch that lie 
forbade him hi? hou.se, and charged his dauglilcr, 
upon her duty, never to see him more. In the mean 
time, to break off all communii ation between the 
two lovers, whom he knew entertained secret hope.s 
of some favourable opportunity that should bring 
them together, he found out a young gentleman of 
good fortune and an agreeable person, whom he 
pitched upon as a husband for his daughter. He 
soon concerted this afi’air so well, that he told Cun- 
staiitia it was his design to marry her to such a 
gentleman, and that her wedding should be ce- 
lebrated on such a day. Constantia, who was 
overawed w’lth the authority of her father, and un- 
able to object any thing against so advantageous 
a match, reccivi'd’ the proposal with a prufuimd 
silence, which her father commended iu her, as the 
most decent manner of a virgin’s giving her con- 
sent to an overture of that kind. The noise of this 
intended marriage soon reached Theodosius, who, 
after a long tumult of passioms, which naturally rise 
in a lover’s heart on such an occasion, writ the lol- 
lowing letter to Constantia; 

“ The thought of my Constantia, which for some 
years has heeii my only happiness, is now beconife a 
grefitejf torment to me than 1 am able to biar. 
Must I then live to see you another’s? The .stvcainsj 
the fields, and meadows, where we have so often 
talked together, grow painful to me; lifi‘ itself is 
become a burden. May you long be happy in the 
world, but forget that there was ever su( h a man in 
it as “ Theoposics.” 

This letter was conveyed to Constantia that very 
evening, who faintW at the reading of it: and the 
next morning she was much more alarmed by two 
or three messengers, that came to her futlo'rs 
bouse, one after another, to inquire if they had 
heard any thing of Theodosius, who it seems had 
left his chamber about midnight, and could no- 
where be found. The deep mcTaiicbcdy which ha 
hung upon his mind some time before, made Ho’in 
apprehend the worst that could befal him. Co 
stuntia, who knew that nothing but the report o^ 
her marriage could have driven him t(» su«’h extre- 
mities, was not to be comforted. She now ai cu?c< 
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hcTnelf for having 8o tamely given an ear to the j 
proposal of a husband, and looked upon the new ; 
lover as the murderer of Theodosius. In short, she 
resolved to suffer the utmost effects of her father’s 
disjdeasure, rather than comply with a marriage 
which appeared to her so full of guilt and horror. 
The father seeing himself entirely rid of Theod^ 
sins, and likely to keep a considerable portion in 
his family, was not veiy much concerned at the ob- 
stinaie refusal of bis daughter; and did not hnd it 
very difficult to excuse himself upon that amount 
to his intended son-in-law, who had all along re- 
garded this alliance rather as a marriage of < on- 
v^’nieuce than of love. Constantia had now no re- 
lief hut in her devotions and exercises of religion, 
to which her afflictions had so entirely subjected 
her mind, that after some years had abated tbe 
violent c of her sorrows, and settled her thoughts in 
d kind of tranquillity, she resolved to pass the re 
mainder of her davs in a convent. Her father was 
not displeased with a resolution which would save 
money in his family, and readily complied with his 
daughter’s intentions. Accordingly, in the twenty- 
fifth year of her age, while her beauty was yet in 
all its height and bloom, ho carried her to a neigh- 
bouring city, in order to look out a sisterhood of 
nuns among whom to place his daughter. There 
was in this place a father of a convent who was very 
much renowned for his piety and exemplary life ; 
and us it is usual in the llomisli church for those 
who are under any great affliction, or trouble of 
mind, to apply themselves to the most eminent con- 
fessors for pardon and consolation, our beautiful 
votary took the opportunity of confessing herself to 
this celebrated father. 

j We must now return to Theodosius, who, the very 
I morning that the above-mentioned inquiries had 
i been made after him, arrived at a religious house in 
j the city where now Constantia resided; and desir- 
I ing that secrecy and concealment of the fathers of 
! tlie convent, which is very usual upon any extra- 
I ci dinary occasion, he made himself one of the order, 
with a private vow never to inquire after Constan- 
tia; wh^ he looked upon as given away to his 
rival up<m the day on which, according to common 
hiinc, iheir marriage was to Jrave been solemnized. 
Having in his youth made a good progress in learn- 
i ing, that he might dedicate himself more entirely 
to religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a 
few years became renowned for his sanctity of life, 
Jtud those pious sentiments which he inspired into 
all who conversed with him. It was this holy man 
to whom Constantia had determined to apply her- 
self in confession, though neither she nor any other, 
besides the prior of the convent, knew any thing of 
ois name or family. The gay, the uiniahle Theo- 
fiosius had now taken upon him the name of Father 
brancis, and was so far concealed in a long beard, 
shaven head, and a religious liabit, that it was 
•mpossible to discover the man of the world in the 
Venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning shut up in his confes- 
sjonal, Constantin, kneeling by him, opened the 
? her soul to him ; and after having given 

the history of a life full of innocence, she burst 
kH* ^c^rs, and entered upon that part of her 
1 , ^ which he himself had so great a snare. “ M v 
e aviour,** says she, ** has, I fear, been the death 
who had no other fault but that of loving 
Bauch. Heaven only knows how dear he 
Di-mv whilst he lived, and how hitter the re 
j fance of him bus been to me since his deaili.” 
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She here paused, and lifted up her eyes that 
streamed with tears towards the father; who was so 
moved with the sense of her sorrows, that he could 
only command his voice, which was broke with sighs 
and sobbings, so far as to hid her proceed. She 
followed his directions, and in a Hood of tears 
poured out her heart before him. The fatlier could 
uot forbear weeping aloud, insomuch that iu the 
agonies of his grief the seat shook under him. Con- 
siantia, who thought the good man was thus moved 
by his compassion towards her, and hy the horror 
of her guilt, proceeded with the utmost contrition to 
acquaint him with that vow of virginity in which 
she was going to engage herself, as the projicr 
atonement for her sins, and the only sacrifice she 
could niako to the memory of Thoodosifis. The 
father, who by this time had pretty well composed 
himself, hurst out again in tears upon hearing that 
name to which he had been so long disused, and 
upon receiving this instance of an unparalleled 
fidelity from one who he thought had several years 
since given herself up to the possession of another. 
Amidst the interruptions of his sorrow, seeing his 
penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only able 
to bid her from time to time be comforted ; to tell 
*hcr that her sins were forgiven her — that her guilt 
w'as not so great as she apprehended — that she 
should not suffer herself to he afflicted above mea- 
sure. After which he recovered himself enough to 
give her the absolution in form ; directing her at 
the same time to repair to him again the next day, 
that he might encourage her in the pious resolution 
she had taken, and give her suitable exhortations 
for her behaviour in it. Constantia retired, and 
the next morning renewed her applications. Theo- 
dosius, having manned his soul with proper thoughts 
twid reflections, exerted himself on this occasion in 
the best manner he could to animate his penitent in 
the course of life she was entering upon, and wear 
out of her mind those groundless fears and apprehen- 
sions which had taken possession of it; concluiling 
with a promise to her tliat he would from time to time 
continue his admonitions when she should have taken 
upon her the holy v^l. “ The rules of our respect- 
ive orders,*' says he, “will not permit that I should 
see you, but you may assure yourself not only of 
having a place in my prayers, but of receiving such 
frequent instructitms as I can convey ,to you by 
letters. Go on cheerfully in the glorious course you 
have undertaken, and you will quickly find such a 
peace and satisfaction in your mind, which it is not 
in the power of tlie world to give.” 

Constantia’s heart was so elevated with the dis- 
course of- Father Francis, that the very next day she 
entered upon her vow. As soon as tne solemnities 
of her reception were over, she retired, as it is usual, 
with the ahucss into her owu apartment. 

The abbess had been informed the night before 
of all that had passed between her novitiate and 
f'at her Francis : from whom she uow delivered to 
her the following letter ; 

“ As the first fruits of those joys and consolations 
which you may expect from the liie you are now en- 
gaged in, I must acquaint you that Theodosius, 
j whoso death sits so heavy upon your thoughts, is still 
! alive; and that the father, to whom you . have con- 
fessed yourself, was once that Theodosius whom you 
so miu h lament. The love which we have had for 
one another will make us more happy in its disap- 
pointment than it could have done iu it* success. 
Providence has disposed of us for our advantage, 
though not according to our wishes. Cous»der voir 
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Theodosius still as dead, but assure yourself of one 
who will not cease to pray for you in Father 

. “ Fuancis.’* 

Constantia saw that the hand-writing agreed with 
the contents of the letter : and upon reflecting on 
the voice of the person, the behaviour, and above all, 
the extreme sorrow of the father during her con- 
fession, she dis(Overed Theodosius in every parti- 
cular. After having wept with tears of joy, “ It is 
enough,’* says she, “ Theodosius is still in being : I 
shall live with comfort and die ip peace.” 

The letters which the father sent her afterward 
are yet extant in the nunnery where she resided ; 
and are often read to the young religious, in order 
to inspire them with good resolutions and sentiments 
of virtue. It so happened, that after Constantia 
had lived about ten years in the cloister, a violent 
fever broke out in the place, which swept away 
great multitudes, and among others Theodosius. 
Upon his death-bed he sent his benediction in a very 
QKJving manner to Constantia, who at that time was 
so far gone in the same fatal distemper, that she lay 
delirious. Upon the interval which generally pre- 
cedes death in sickness of this nature, the abbess, 
finding that the physicians had given her over, told 
her that Theodosius was just gone before her, and 
that he had sent her his benediction in his last 
moments. Constantia received it with pleasure. 
** And now,” says she, ” if I do not ask any tiling 
improper, let mo be buried by Theodosius. My vow 
reaches no farther than the grave ; what 1 ask is, I 
hope, no violation of it,”-— She died soon after, and 
was interred according to her request. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, with a short La- 
tin inscription over them to the following purpose: 

**Here lie the bodies of Father Francis and Sister 
Constance. They were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they* were not divided.” — C. 
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————SI forte necew est, 

Fingere ciiicUitis imn exnudita Ccthegis 
Coniinget : clubiturque UcuiiUa niinipta pudentor. 

Hor. Ar». Poet. v. 48. 

— ■■ — If you would unheard-of things express. 

Invent new words; we can indulge a muse, 

Until the licence rise to an abuse. — C mkkch. 

I HAVE often wished, that as in our constitution 
there are several persons whose business is to watch 
over our laws, our liberties, and commerce, certain 
men might be set apart as superintendents of our 
language, to hinder any words of a foreign coin 
from passing among us ; and in particular to pro- 
hibit any French phrases from becoming lurrent in 
this kingdom, when those of our own stamp arc al- 
together as valuable. The present war has so adul- 
terated our tongue with strange words, that it would 
be impossible for one of our great-grandfathers t<^ 
know what his posterity have been doing, were ho 
to read their exploits in a modern newspaper. Our 
warriors are very industrious in propagating the 
French language, at the same time that they arc so 
gloriously successful in beating down their power. 
Our soldiers are men of strong ncads for action, and 
perform such feats as they are not able to express. 
They want words in their own tongue to tell us what 
It is they achieve, and therefore send us over ac- 

ounts of their performances in a jargon of phrases, 
vhich thev learn among their conquered enemies. 
They ought however to be provided with secretaries, 
HUd assisted by nur foreign ministers, to tell their 


story for them in' plain English, and to let us know 
in our mother tongue what it is our brave country- 
men are about. The French would indeed be in the 
right to publish the news of the present war in the 
Flnglish phrases, and make their campaigns unin- 
t^ligihle. Their people might flatter themselves 
tnat things arc not so bad as they really arc, were 
they thus palliated with foreign terms, and thrown 
into shades and obscurity ; but the English cannot 
be to(M:lear in their narrative of those action.s whi< h 
have nised their country to a higher pitch of glory 
than it ever yet arrived at, and which will be still 
the more admired the better they are expluiiicd. 

For my part, by that time a siege is carried on 
two or three days, I am altogether lost and bewil- 
dered in it, and meet with so many inexplicable dif- 
ficulties, that I scarce know which side has the 
better of it, until I am informed by the Tower guns 
that the place is surrendered. I do indeed make ' 
some allowances for this pait of the war: fortitica- ; 
tions have been foreign inventions, and upon that 
account abound in foreign terms. But when we 
have won battles which may be described in our own 
language, why are our papers filled with so many 
unintelligible exploits, and the French obliged to 
lend us a part of their tongue before we can know ; 
how they are conquered ? They must be made ac- 
cessory to their own disgrace, us the Britons were ' 
formerly so artificially wrought iu the curtain of the 
Homan theatre, that they seeined to draw it up in 
<»rdcr to give the sjK*ctators an opportunity of seeing ; 
their own defeat celebrated upon the stage : for so i 
Mr. Drydcii has translated that verse in Virgil: 

Purpurea intevi tolluiit aultca Britanui. — O eoro. ill. 25. 

Which interwoven Britons seem to rai.se, 

Ami shew the triumph that their shame display.^. 

The histories of all our former wars arc trans- 
mittod to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 
phrase of a great modern critii .* I do not find in 
i any of our chronicles, that Edward the Third ever 
* reconnoitred’ the enemy, though he often discovered 
the posture of the French, and as often vanquished 
them in battle. The Black Prince passed many a 
river without the help of ‘ pontoons,* and filldfl a ditch 
with fagots as successfully as the generals of our 
limes do it with ‘ I'ascines.* Our ciiinmanders lose 
half their jiraise, and our people half their joy, by 
means of those hard words and dark expressions in 
which our newspapers do so much abound. I have 
seen many a prudent citizen, aiter having read 
every article, ^inquire of his next neighbour what 
news the mail had brought. 

I remember in that^ remarkable year, when our 
country was delivered* from the greatest fears and 
apprehensions, and raised to the greatest height of 
gladness it had ever felt since it was a nation,— I 
mean the year of Blenheim,— I had the copy of a 
letter sent me out of the country, which was writb n 
from a young gentleman in the army to, his hither, 
a uiaii of good estate and plain sense. As the letter 
was very modishly checkered with this modern no- 
litary eloquence, 1 shall present my reader with a 
copy of it. 

‘‘ Sjk, , „ 

“Upon the junction of the French and 
armies, they took post behind a great morass, wni 
they thought impracticable. Our general the ncM 
day sent a party of horse to * reconnoitre* them iro 
a little ‘ hauteur,’ at about a quarter ot an 
distance from the army, who returned again to 

• Dr. KU’hnrd Bentley. 
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can) P unobserved, through several * defiles/ in one 
of wnich they met with a paity of French that had 
been ‘ marauding,’ and n^ade them all prisoners at 
discretion. 'I'he day after a drum arrived at • ur 
camp, with a message which he would communicate 
to none but the general; he was followed by a trum- 
pet, who they say behaved himseli’ very saucily, 
with a message from the Duke of Bavaria. The | 
next morning our army, being divided into two 
‘ corps,’ made a movement towards the enemy. You 
will hear in the public prints how we treatecF them, 
with the other circumstances of that glorious day. I 
had the good fortune to be in that regiment that 

f lushed the * gens d’armes,’ Several French balta- 
ions. which some say were a ‘ corps de reserve,’ 
made a show «if resistance; hut it only proved a 
‘ gasconade,’ for upon our preparing to till up a 
little ‘ fasse,’ in order to attack them, they beat the ! 
‘ chatnadc,’ and sent us a ‘ carte blanche.’ Their J 
‘ commandant,* with a great many other general 
ollitcrs. and troops without number, are made pri- 
soners of war, and will, I believe, give you a visit in 
huglund, the ’ cartel’ not being yet settled. Not 
qut'Stioning but these particulars will be very wi l- 
como to you, I congratulate you upon them, and 
am your most dutiful son," &o. 

The father of the young gentleman, upon the pe- 
rusal of the letter, found it contained great news, 
hut could not guess what it was. lie iinuiediately 
communicated it to the curate of the parish, who, 
upon the reading of it, being vexed to see any thing 
he could not understand, fell int(' a kind of passion, 
and told him, that his son had sent him a letter that 
was neither fish, fiesh, nor good red-herring.' " I 
wish,’’ says he, “ the captain, may be ‘compos men- 
tis :’ he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a Uium that 
CTirries messages ; then who is this ‘ carte blanche ?* 
He must oitherbanter us, or he is out of his senses.’’ 
The father, who always looked .upon the curate as a 
learned man, began to fret inwardly at his son’s 
usage, and producing a letter which be had written 
to mm about three posts before, “ You see here," 
says he, “ when he writes for money he knows how 
to speak intelligibly enough ; there is no man in 
England can express himself clearer, when be wants 
a now furniture for his horse.” In short, the old 
man was so puzzled upon the point, that it might 
have fared ill with his sun, had he not seen all the 
I prints about three days after tilled with the same 
I terms of art, and that Charles only writ like other 
men.— L. 
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Quod noc Jovis Ira, nec Ignis, 

hec poterit femim, nec odax abolere vetustas. 

Ovid. Met xv. 8TI. 
— — -—Which nor dreads the rage 
Of tempests, Are, or war, or wasUag age,— W’ELsiitD. 

Aristotle tells us, that the world is a copy or 
transcript of those ideas which arc in the mind of 
the first Being, and that those ideas which are in the 
mind of man are a transcript of the world. To this 
we may add, that words are the transcript of those 
‘ leas which are in the mind of man, and that 
# Of printing is the transcript of words. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as it 
printed his ideas in the creation, men express 
in books, which by this great invention 
these latter ages may last as long as the sun and 
. perish only in the general wreck of na- 

f® Thus Cuwloy in his poem on the Kesurrec- 


tion; mentioning the destruction of the universe has 
these admirable lines: 

N«>w all the wi.ie extended sky, 

And alt th harifoihous worlds on high. 

And Virgil’s sacied work .shall die. 

There is no other method of fixing those thoughts 
which arise and disappear in the mind uf man, and 
transmitting them to the last periods of time; no 
other method of giving a permanency to our ideas, 
and preserving the knowledge of any particular per- 
son, when his body is mixed with the common mass 
of matter, and hU soul retired into the world of 
spirits. Books are the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to the posterity 
of those who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue 
hut a short time. Statues cun last but a few thou- 
sands of years, edifices fewer, and colours still 
fewer than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fontana, and 
Raphael, will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, 
and Apelles are at present; the names of great sta- 
tuaries, architects, and painters, whose works are 
lost. The several arts are expressed in mouldering 
matepals. Nature sinks under them, and is not able 
to support the ideas which are impressed upon it. 

The circumstance which gives authors an advan- 
tage above all these great masters is this, that they can 
multiply their originals : or rather can make copies 
of their works, to what number they please, which 
shall be as valuable as the originals themselves. I 
This gives a great author something like a prospect ! 
of eternity, but at the same time deprives him of j 
those other advantages which artisU meet with. The j 
artist finds greater returns in profit, as the author iu' ; 
fame.. What an inestimable price would a Virgil 
or a Homer, a Cicero or an Aristotle bear, were 
their works, like a .statue, a building, or a picture, 
to be confined only in one place, ana made tlie pro- 
perty of a single person ! 

If writings are thus durable, and may pass from 
age to age through the whole course of time, how 
careful should an author be of committing any thing 
to print that may corrupt posterity, and poison the i 
minds of men with vice and error! Writers of ; 
great talents, who employ their parts in propagating I 
immorality, and seasoning vicious sentiments with 
ivit and humour, are to he looked upon as the pcsts . 
of society, and the enemies of mankind. They j 
leave books behind them (as it is said of those who j 
die in distempers which breed an ill-will towards i 
their own species,) to scatter infection and destroy i 
their posterity. They act the counterparts of a | 
Confucius or a Socrates; and seem to have been 
sent into the world to deprave human nature, and 
sink it into the condition of brutality. 

I have seen some Homan Catholic authors who tell 
us that vicious writers continue in purgatory so long 
as the influence of their writings continues upon 
posterity : “ for purgatory,” say they, “ is nothing 
else but a cleansing us of our sins, which cannot bo 
said to be done away, so long as they continue to 

operate, and corrupt mankind. 'I’he vicious author,” 

say they, “ sins after death ; and so long as he con- 
tinues to sin, so long must he expect to be punished.” 
Though the Roman Catholic notion of purgatory be 
indeed very ridiculous, one cannot but think, that if 
the soul after death has any knowledge of what 
passes in this world, that of an immoral writer would 
receive much more regret from the sense of corrupt- 
ing, than satisfaction from the thought of pleasing, 
his surviving admirers. 
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To take o6f from the eevetity of this speculation, j 
I shall conclude this paper with a story of an atheis- 
tical author, who at a time when he lay dangerously 
sick, and had desired the assistance of a neigh- 
bouring curate, confessed to him with great contri- 
tion, that nothing sat more heavy at his heart than 
the sense of his having seduced the age by his writ- 
ings, and that their evil influence was likely to con- 
tinue even after his death. The curate upon farther 
examination huding the penitent in the utmost ago- 
nies of despair, and hciiig himself a man of learn- 
ing, told him, that he hoped ‘ his case was not so 
desperate as he approhended, since he idund that he j 
was so very sensible of his fault, and so sincerely re- 
pented of it. The pen item »t:ll urged the evil ten- 
<lency of his book to subvert all religion, and the 
little gnmnd of hoj)o there could bo lor one whose 
writings would continue to do mischief when his 
body was laid in ashes. The cuiutc, finding no 
other way of comforting him, told him that he did 
well in being ufllicted lur the evil design with which I 
ho published his book ; but that he ought to be very 
thankful that there was no danger of its doing any 
hurt: that his cause was so very bad, and^iis argu- 
ments so weak, that he did not apprehend any ill 
efieets of it : in short, that he might rest satisfied 
his hook could do no more mischief after his death, 
than it hud dune whilst he was living. To which he 
added, for his farther satisfaction, that he did not be- 
lieve any besides his partii ular friimds and acquaint- 
ance had ever been at the pains of reading it, or 
that any body alter his death wimld ever inquire 
after it. The dying man had still so much the 
frailty of an author m him, as to be cut to the heart 
with these consolations ; and, without answering the 
good man, asked his friends about him (with a pee- 
visliiw ss that is natural to a sick person) where (hey 
hau picked up such a blockhead ? aud whetlierthey 
thought him a proper person to attend one in his 
conunion ? The curate, finding that the author did 
not expect to be dealt with as a real and sincere 
penitent, but as a penitent of importance, after a 
short admonition withdrew ; not questioning but he 
shoulri he again sent lor if the sickness grew des- 
perate. Tne author however recovered, and has 
since written two or three other tiuets with the same 
spirit, and very luckily for his poor soul, with the 
same success.^ — C. 
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-Kuit hand itjnobllis Argis, 


(tHii se credi but mlrus audiru tragerdos, 

III vacuo l«tus scBsor plausorque tlieairo ; 

CaUera qul vitae servaret inuiiia recto 
More; boniJK »ane vk-iiiuti, atriabllis hoxpes, 
t omiJi In uxorem ; ponset qui ignoscere twrvls, 

Kt sigiio Iw.so non insanire lageiiie; 

Po»»et qui rupem «*l puleuin vitare patentem. 

Hie. ubi cognulorum opibus curwque rerectus, 

Kxpulit elU boro niorbuin blleinque meraeo, 

Kt redit ad sesa : Pol me oceidi.<«ti8, amiei, 

Non Kervastis. ait; eui, sic extorta voJuptas. 

Kt deniptus per vini mentis aratissimus errt r. 

Hor. 2 Ep. U. 128. 


fherc liv'd in Prirno Georcii (they record) 

A worthy niomber, no .‘Cnall fool, a lord; 

Who, Uioiigh the house was up, delighted sate, 

Heard, noted, answer'd aa in full debate ; 

* The atheistical writer here alluded to, might, perhaps, be 
Mr. loland. who is said, by a writer in the Examiner, to have 
li^u the butt of the Tuder. and for the same reasons, proba- 
bly , of tilt* Spectator. 


In all but this, a man of sober life. 

Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife; 

Not quite a nuidinan, though a pasty fell. 

And much too wise to walk into !i well 

Him the damn'd doctor and his friends immur’d; 

They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd, in short they cur'd, 

AVhoreat the gentleman begun to sinre - 

•* My friends r’ he cry'il : “ pox take you for your cure! 

That from a patriot of distiuguish’ii note. 

Have bled and purg'd me to a simple vote." — Pock. 

The unhappy force of an imagination ungnided 
by the check of reason and judgment, was the sub- 
ject of a former speculation. My reader may re- 
member that ho has seen in one of my papers a 
complaint of an unfortunate gentleman, who wu.® 
unable to contain himself (when any ordinary mat- 
ter was laid before him) from adding a few circum- 
stances to enliven plain narrative. That corres 
pondent was a person of too warm a complexion to 
be satisfied with things merely as they .stood in na- 
ture, and therefore formed incidents which should 
have hapjiened to have pleased him in the story 
The same ungoverned fancy which pushed that cor 
respondent on, in spite of himself, to relate public 
ami notorious falsehoods, makes the author of the 
following letter do the same in private; one is n 
prating, the other a silent liar. 

There i.s little pursued in the errors of either of 
these wori.». s. but mere present amusement : hut 
the folly o' ‘"m who lets his fancy place him in di.s 
taut scones unlrouhlod and uninterrupted, is very 
much preforahle to tliat of him who is ever forcing a 
belief, and defending his untruths with new invi'U- 
tions. But I shall hasten to let this liar in solilo- 
quy, who calls himself a castle-builder, deserihe 
himself with the same unreservedness as fonmrly 
appeared in my correspondent above mentioned. If 
a man were to be serious on this subject, he might 
give very grave admonitions to those who are fol- 
lowing any thing in this life, on which they think 
to place their hearts, and tell them they are really 
castle-builders. Eanic, glory, wealth, honour, have 
in the prospect pleasing illusions; hut they who 
come to possess any of them will find they are ingre- 
dients towards happiness, to be regarded only ia 
the second place : and that when they are valued in 
tlie first degree they are as di8a])pointing as any of 
the phantoms in the following letter : — ; 

“ Mr. Spectator, September 6, 1711. i 
1 am a fellow of a very odd frame of mind, ns 
you will find by the sequel; and think myself fool 
enough to deserve a place in your pajier. I am un- ; 
happily far gone in building, arid am one of that 
species of men who are properly denominated ca>«tle- 
buildcrs, who scorn to be beholden to the earth tor 
a foundation, or dig in the bowels of it for mate- 
rials; but erect their structures in the most unstable 
of elements, the air; fancy alone laying the line, 
marking the extent, and shaping the model. It 
would be difficult to enumerate what august palaces 
and stately porticos have grown under my forming 
imagination, or what verdant meadows and shady 
groves have started into being by the powerful feat 
of a warm fancy. A castle-builder is even juNt 
■ what he pleases, and as such I have grasped imagi- 
nary sceptres, and delivered uncontrollable edicts, 
j from a throne to which conquered nations yieldcu 
! obeisance. I have made I know not how many in- 
roads into France, and ravaged the very hi art o 
that kingdom; 1 have dined in the Loavre, an 
drank champaign at Versailles ; and I would nnve 
you take notice, I am not only able to vanqnwi* 
people already * cow'ed* and at customed to n‘g“ 
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bul I could, Almaiizor-likf,* drive tlie British ge* 
uaral I'rom the field, were I less a BroU-stuut, or 
hac ever been affronted by the eonfederateh. 'I'here 
is no art or profession, wiiose most celebrated inas- 
lers I have not eclipsed. Wherever 1 have afforded 
inv salutary presence, fevers have ceased to burn 
aud a^ucs to shako the human fabric. When an 
eloquent fit has been upon me, an apt gesture and 
proper cadence have animated each sentence, and 
gazing crowds have found their passions worked up 
into rage, or soothed into a calm, 1 am short, and 
not very well made ; yet upon sight of a line wo- 
man, I have stretched into proper stature, and killed 
with a good air aud mien. These are the gay 
phanioms that dance before my waking eyes, and 
compose my day-dreams, I should be the most con- 
tented happy man alive, were the chimerical hap- 
piness which springs from the paintings of fancy 
less fleeting ana Uansitoiy. But alas! it is with 
grief of mind 1 tell you, the least breath of wind has 
often demolished my magnificent edifices, swept 
away my groves, and left no more trace of them 
than if they had never been. My exchequer has 
sunk and vanished by a rap on my door; the salu- 
tation of a friend has cost me a whole continent ; 
and in the same moment I have been pulled by the 
sleeve, my crown has fallen from my head. The 
ill consequence of these reveries is inconceivably 
great, seeing the loss of imaginaiy possessions makes 
impressions of real woe. Bebitl(;s, bad economy is 
visible and apparent in builders of invisible man- 
sions. My teuunU’ advertisements of ruins aud 
(lilupidatiuns often cast a damp on my spirits, even 
in the instant when the sun, in all his splendour, 
gilds iny eastern palaces. Add to this, the pensive 
j drudgery in building, and consiaut grasping aerial 
truw'eis, distracts and shatters the mind, and the 
fond builder of Babels is often cursed with an inco- 
hcrent diversity and confusion of thoughts. I do 
not know to whom 1 can more properly apply mvseif 
for relief from this fantastical evil, than lo ^our»eif; 

I whom I earnestly implore to accommodate me with 
j a method hew to settle my head and cool my braiii- 
|iun. A dissertation on castle-building cnay not oaiy 
be serviceable to myself, but all architects, who dis- 
play their skill in the thin element. Such a favour 
would oblige me to make my next soliloquy not con- 
tain the praises of my dear self, but of the Spectator, 
who shall, by complying with this, make me 
** iiis obliged humble servant, 

T. “ Viruuvics.” 
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• Pectus prttcepUs format ainicls, — Hor. 2 Ep. i. 128. 

Forma the aoft oosom with the geuUeat art— Poric 
It would be arrogance to neglect the application 
of my correspondents so far, as not sometimes to 
msert their animadversions upon my paper ; that of 
t ns day shall be therefore wholly composed of the 
oiiits which they have sent me. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

if * ^ congratulate your lAh choice 

li ^ trqating on which you deserve pub- 

^ mean that on those licensed tyrants 
t(M\ you cun disarm them of their 

ren*L/k^ certainly have your old age reve- 
u hn « ^ ^ young gentlemen of great Britain 

between seven and seventeen years. 

^ ^ furious character in Drydeii’s Conquest of 


You may boast that the iueomparably wise Quiuti- 
iian and you are of one mind in this particular. 

‘ Si cui ett (says he) mens tarn illil/cralia uL objurya- 
tione nan corTiyatuTy is eliain ad jilaya.Sy ut ptssima 
queeqm nxuncipiay durabilur i* i. e. ‘ If any child be 
of so disingenuous a nature, as not to stand cor- 
rected by reproof, he, like the very worst of slaves, 
will be hardened even against blows themselves.’ 
And afterward, * Pudet dicere in quee probra nefandi 
homines islo roedtndi jure aOuiantur ;* i. c. * 1 blu.sli 
to say how shamefully those wicked men abuse the 
power of correction.* 

*' I was bred myself, Sir, in a very groat school, 
of which the master was a Welshman, but certainly 
descended from a Spanish family, as plainly ap- 
peared from his temper as well as his name, f 1 
leave you to judge what sort of a schoolmaster a 
Welshnwn ingrafted on a Spaniard would make. 
So very dreadful had he made himself to me, that 
although it is above twenty years since I felt his 
heavy hand, yet still once a month at least I dream 
of him, so strong an impression di«i he make on my 
mind U is a siji^n he has fully terrified me waking, 
who 8ti®continucs to haunt me sleeping. 

And yet I may say without vanily, that the 
business of the school was what I did without great 
difficulty ; and I was not remarkably unlucky ; and 
yet such was tlic master’s seventy, that once a 
month, or oftencr, I suffered us much as would have 
satisfied the law of the land for a potty larceny. 

“ Many a white and tender hand, which the fond 
mother liad passionaUdy kissed a thousand and a 
thousand times, have I seen whipped until it was 
covered with blood; perhaps for smiling, or for go- 
ing a yard and a half out of u gate, or for writing 
an o for an a, or an a for an o. These were our 
great faults! Many a brave and noble spirit has 
been there broken ; others have run from thence, 
and were never heard of afterward. It is a worthy 
attempt to undertake the cause of distressed youth; 
aud it is a noble piece of knight-errantry to enter 
the list against so many armed pedagogues. It is 
pity hut we had a set of men, polite in their beha- 
viour and method of teaching, who skuuld be put 
into a condition of being above flattering or fearing 
the parents of those they instruct. W'e might then 
possibly see learning become a pleasure, and chil- 
dren delighting themselves in that which they now 
abhor fur coming upon such hard terms to them. 
What would be still a greater happiness arising from 
the care of such instructors, would be, that we should 
have no more j>edauts, nor any bred to learning who 
had not genius for it. 

** i am, with the utmost sincerity, Sir, 

“ Your must affectionate humble servant,” 

Mr. Spectator, Uichraoud, Sept. 5, 1711. 

” I am a boy, of fourtceu years of age, and have 
for this lust year been under the tuition of a doctor 
of divinity, who has taken the school of this place 
under his care.;|; From the gentleman’s great ten- 
deruess to me and friendship to my father, I am very 
happy in learning ray book with pleasure. We never 
leave off our diversions any farther than to salute him 
at hours of play when he pleases to look on. It is im- 
possible for any of us to love our own parents better 
than we do him. lie never gives any of us a harsh 

• Elou 

t Dr. Charles Roclorick, niaster, the provost Eton-school, 
and afterwanl nr.wU*r of King's-colloi^e, Cambruluo. 1 

J This was Dr. Nicholas Brady, wlio joinod in «'ie i;cw ver- 
sion of the Psalms, uud was author of several vulumea of 
seniious 
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word, and we think it the greatest punishment in 
the world when he will not speak to any of us. My 
trofher and I are both together inditing this letter, 
lie is a year older than I am, but is now rea^y to 
break bis heart that the doctor has not taken any 
notice of him these three days. If you please to 
print this he will see it, and, we hope, taking it for 
my brother*8 earnest desire to be restored to his 
favour, he will again smile upon him. 

** Your most obedient servant, T. S.** 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ You have represented several sort hf impOrti- 
nents singly; I wish you would now' proceed and 
describe some of them in sets. It often happens in 
public assemblies, that a party who came -thither to- 
gether, or whose iinpf rtinendes are of an equal 
pitch, act in concert, and are so full of themselves as 
to give disturbance to all that are about them. 
Sometimes you have a set of whisperers who lay 
their beads together in order to sacrifice every body 
within their observation ; sometimes a set of laughers 
that keep up an insipid mirth in their own corner, 
and by their noise and gestures show they have no i 
respect for the rest of the company. You f4i|juently 
meet with these sets at the opera, the play, the 
water-works, * and other public meetings, where 
their whole business is to draw of!* the attention of 
the spectators from the entertainment an*! to fix it 
upon fltcmselves; and it is to be observed that the 
impertinence is ever loudest, when the set happens 
to be made up of three or four females who have got 
what you call a woman’s man among theai. 

** I am at a loss to know from whom people of 
fortune should learn this behaviour, unless it be from 
the footmen who keep their places at a new play, 
and are often seen passing away their time in sets 
at all-fours in the face of a full house, and with a 
perfect disrt^rd to the people of quality sitting on 
each side of them. 

“ For preserving therefore the decency of public 
aeseiiiblies, methinks it would be but reasonable 
that those who disturb others should pay at least a 
double price for their plattes ; or rather women of 
birth and ^Unction should bo informed, that a 
levity of benaviour in the eyes of people of under- 
standing degrades them below their meanest at- 
tendants ; and gtmtlemeu should know that a fine 
coat is a livery, when the person who wears it dis- 
covers no higher sense than that of a footman. 

“ I am. Sir, Your most humble servant,” 

” Bedfordshire, Sept. I, 1711. 

** Ma, Spectator, I 

** I am one of those whom every body calls a I 
poacher, and sometimes go out to course with a 
brace of grey hounds, a mastiff, and a spaniel or 
two; and when I am weary with coursing, and have 
killed hares enough, f go to au alehouse to refresh 
myself. 1 beg the favour of you (as you set up for 
a reformer) to send us word how many dogs you will 
allow us to go with, how many full pots of ale to 
drink, and bow many hares to kill in a day, and 
you will do a great piece of service to all the sports- 
men. Be quick, then, for the time of coursing is 
come on. Yours in haste, 

T. . ** Isaac Hsogedi'ich.** 

* This was the Water-theatre, a famous show of those times, 
InveuteU by one Mr. Winstanley, and exhibited at tiie lower 
end of HiccadiUy ; consisting of sea-gods, goddesses, nymphs, 
mermaids, tritons, Ate, playing and spouting out water, and fire 
mingled with water, Ate. performed every evening between 
five and sU. 
t £uow. 
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Sic vita erat : facile omnes perferre ae pnM : 

Cum quibus erat cunque una, hia sese dericre 
Korum obsequi studlis : adver«us nemitii ; ^ 

, Nunquam propponens se aliis* Ita facillime 

Sine invldia uiveiiias laudem 

Tax. Andr, act. i. sc. 1. 

His manner of life was this : to bear with every body’s hu- 
mours; to comply with the lucliuation.t and pursuits of those 
he conversed with; to contradict nobody : never to assume a 
superiority over others. 'I’liis is the ready way to gain ap- 
j pinuse without exciting envy, 

! Man is subject to innumerable pains and sorrows 
by the very condition of humanity, and yet, as if 
nature had not sown evils enough in lile, we are 
. continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating 
I the common calamity by our cruel treatrnentf ot One 
another. Every man’s natural weight of afflictions 
is still made more heavy by the envy, malice, trea- 
chery, or injustice of his neighbour. At the same 
time that the storm beats upon the whole species, 

I we are falling foul upon one another, 
j Half the misery of human life might be extin- 
guished, would men alleviate the general curse they 
lie under, by mutual offices of compas.sion, benevo- 
lence, and humanity. There is nothing, therefore, 
which we ought more to encourage in ourselves and 
others, than that disposition of mind which in our 
language goes under the title of good-nature, and 
which I shall choose for the subject of this day’s 
speculation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in conversation 
than wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance, 
which is more amiable than beauty. It shows virtue 
in the fairest light, takes off in some measure from 
the deformity of vice, and makes even folly aud im- 
pertinence suppoitahle. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept up 
in the world without good- nature, or something 
which must boar its appearance, and .supply its 
' place. For this reason mankind have been forced 
to invent a kind of artificial humanity, which is what 
we express by the word good-breeding. For if we 
examine thoroughly the idea of what we call so, we 
shall find it to be nothing else but an imitation and 
mimicry of good-nature, or, in other terms, affabi- | 
lity, complaisance, and easiness of temper reduced j 
into an art. | 

These exterior shows and appearances of huma- 
nity render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, , 
when they are founded upon a real good-nature; 
but without it, are like hypocrisy in religion, or a j 
bare form of holiness, which, when it is discovered, 
makes a man more detestable than professed impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born "With us; health, 
prosperity, and kind treatment from the world are 
great cherisbers of it where they find it ; but no- 
thing is capable of forcing it up, where it does not 
grow of itself. It is one of the blessings of a happy 
constitution, which education may improve, but not 
produce. 

Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary prince, ^ 
whom he describes as a pattern for real ones, is al- 
ways celebrating the philanthropy or good-nature of 
his heroiUrhich he, tells us he brought into iha vorld 
with him, and gives many remarkable instances of 
it in liis childhood, as well as in all the several part* 
of his life.* Nay, on his death-bed, he describe* 
him as being pleased, that while his soul returned to i 
him who made it, his body i^hould incorporate wil 
the great mother of all things, alid by that mean* | 

Do Cyri InsUt Ub. vllL cap. vll ec. 3 edit J. A j 
Em. Svo. tura. t p. 550. 
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become beneficial to all mankind. For which reason 
he give! his sons a positive order not to cpshhue it 
ia gold or silver, but to lay it in the earth as soon 
as the life was gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overflowing of humanity, 
such an exuberant love to mankind, could not have 
entered into the imagination of a writer, who had 
not a soul filled with great ideas, and a general be- 
uevolence to mankind. 

In that celebrated passage of Sallust, where 
Caesar and Cato are placed in such beautiful, but 
opposite lights,^ Caesar’s character is chiefly made 
up of good.>nature, as it showed itself in all its forms 
towards his friends or his enemies, his servants or 
(]^end||nts, the guilty or the distressed. As for 
Cato’s character, it is rather awful than amiable. 
Justice seems most agreeable to the nature of God, 
and mercy to that of man. A being who has no- 
thing to pardon in himself, may reward every man 
according Co his works ; but he whose very best ac- 
tions must be seen with grains of allowance, cannot 
I bo too mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this 
I reason, among all the monstrous characters in human 
I nature, there is none so odious, nor indeed so exqui- 
sitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe temper iu 
a worthless man. 

This part of good-nature, however, which con- 
sists in the pardoning and overlooking of faults, ie 
to be exercised only in doing ourselves justice, and 
that too in the ordinary commerce and occurrences 
I of life : for iu the public aamiuistrations of justice, 
t mercy to one may be cruelty to others. 

I It is grown almost into a maxim, that good- 
i natured men are not always men of the most wit. 
This observation, in my opinion, has no foundation 
in nature. The greyest wits I have conversed with, 
are men (smiueut for their humanity. I take, 
therefore, this remark to have been occasioned by 
two reasons. First, because ill-nature among ordi- 
nary observers passes for wit. A spiteful saying 
gratifies so many little passions in those wko hear 
It, that it generally meets with a good reception. 
The laugh rises upon it, and the man who utters it 
is looked upon as a shrewd satirist. This may be 
one reason, why a great many pleasant companions 
appear so surprisingly dull, when they have endea- 
voured to be merry print ; the public being more 
■ just than private ckibs or assemblies, in distinguish- 
I ing between what is wit, and what ill-nathrc. 

I Another reason why the good-nutured man may 
sometimes bring his wit in question, is, perhaps, be- 
cause he is apt to be moved with compassion for 
: those misfortunes or infirmities, which another would 
turn into ridicule, and by that means gain the re- 
i putatiou of a wit. The ill-natured man, though but 
j of equal parts, gives himself a larger field to expa- 
1 * exposes those failings in human nature 

i k k would cast a veil over, laughs at vices 
^hich the other either excuses or couceaU, gives utter- 
uce to reflections which the other stifles, falls indifler- 
y “P®^frif*idsor enemies, exposes the person who 
obliged him, and, in short, sticks at nothing that 
lay establish his character as a wit. It is no >Mnder, 
erefore, that he succeeds in it better than tffi man 
, , w a person who makes use of indi- 

f*ir tr^d ^ wore likely to grow rich than the 


t c- Wt. 

would b* *0 be sah)ecte4 to this tci 

within a very narrow compa 
liiuvtd his heJJJ" '*^****^** sprung was the indigna 
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In ui^re hoec omnia insunt vitia : iojurlse, 

Suspiclones, Inlmicitice, inducia), 

Bellum, pax ruraum— — — T«r. Eun. act. 1. sc. 1 

In love are all these ills : suspicions, quarrels. 

Wrongs, reconcilements, war. and peace agaia — C oixmxv. 

Upon looking over the letters of my female cor- 
respondents, I find several from women complain, 
iug of jealous husbands, and at the same time pro- 
testing their own innocence ; and desiring my ad 
vice on this occasion. I shall therefore take this 
subject into my consideration ; and the more wil- 
lingly, because I find that the Marquis of Halifax, 
who, in his Advice to a Daughter, has instructed a 
wife how to behave herself towards a false, an in 
temperate, a choleric, a sullen, a covetous, or a silly 
husband, has not spoken one word of a jealous hus- 
band. 

“ Jealousy is that pain which a man feels from 
the apprehension that he is not equally beloved by 
the person whom he entirely loves.” Now because 
our inward passions and inclinations can never 
make thAiselves visible, it is impossible for a jea 
lous man to be thoroughly cured of his suspicions 
His thoughts hang at best in a state of doubtfulness 
and uncertainty; and arc never capable of receiving 
any satisfaction on tho advantageous side ; so that 
his inquiries are most successful when they discover 
nothing. His pleasure arises from his aisappoinU 
ments, and his life is spent in pursuit of a secret 
that destroys his happiness if he chance to find it. 

An ardent love is always a strong ingredient in 
his passion ; for the same affection which stirs up 
the jealous man’s desires, and gives the party be- 
loved so beautiful a figure in bis imagination, makes 
him believe she kindles the same passion in others, 
and appears jas amiable to all beholders. And as 
jealousy thus arises from an extraordinary love, it 
is of so delicate a nature, that it scorns to take up 
with any thing less than an equal return of love. 
Not the warmest expressions of affection, the softest 
and most tender hypocrisy, are able to give any 
satisfaction where we are not persuaded that the 
affection is real, and tho satisfaction mutual. For 
the jealous man wishes himself a kind of deity to 
the person he loves. He would bo the only plea- 
sure of her senses, the employment of her thoughts, 
and is angry at every thing she admires, or takes 
delight in, besides himself.* 

Phfledra’s request to his mistress, updn hi* leav- 
ing her for three days, is inimitably beautiful and 
natural : 

Cum milite isto presens, ab.sens, ut sies : 

Pies noctesque me ames : me desideres : 

Me sonmics: me expectes : de me cugitea: 

Me 8|)ercs : me te oblectea : roccuni toia sU : 

Mens fac sis postremo animus, quando ego sun^ tima. 

TiR. Isiun. at i ‘ 2- 

Be with yon soldier present, as if absent. 

All night and day love me . still long for me : 

Dream, ponder still ’* on " me : wish, hope for mo : 

Delight in me; be all in all wiUi me; 

I Give your whole heart, for mine *s all yours, to me. 

CuUIAN. 

The jealous man’s disease is of so malignant a 
nature, that it converts all it takes into its own 
nourishment. A cool behaviour sets him on ths 
rack, and is interpreted as an instance of aversion 
or indifference ; a fond one raises his suspicions, 

; and looks too much like dissimulation and artifice. 
If the person he loves be cheerful, her thoughts 
I must lie employed on another; and if sad, she is 
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certainly thinking on himeelf. In short, there is no 
word or gesture so insiguiEcant, but it gives him 
new hints, feeds his suspicions, and furnishes him 
with fresh matters of discovery : so that if we con- 
sider the effects of his passion, one would rather 
think it proceeded from an inveterate hatred, than 
an excess of love ; for certainly none can meet with 
more disquietude and uneasiness than a suspected 
wife, if we except the jealous husband. 

But the great unhappiness of this pa88i9n is, that 
it naturally tends to alienate the affection which 
it is BO solicitous to engross ; and that for these two 
reasons, because it lays too great a constraint on the 
words and actions of the suspected person, and at 
the same time shows you have no honourable opi* 
nion of her; both of which are strong motives to 
aversion. 

Nor is this the worst effect of jealousy; for it 
often draws after it a more fatal train of conse- 
quences, and makes the person you suspect guilty 
of the very crimes you are so much afraid of. It is 
very natural for such who are treated ill and up- 
braided falsely, to End out an intimate friend that 
will hear their complaints, condole their sufferings, 
and endeavour to sooth and assuage their secret 
resentments. Besides, jealousy puts a woman often 
in mind of an ill thing that she would not otherwise 
perhaps have thought of, and Ells her imagination 
with such an unlucky idea, as in time grows fami- 
liar, excites desire, and loses all the shame and 
horror which might at first attend it. Nor is it a 
wonder if she who suffers* wrongfully in a man’s 
opinion of her, and has therefore nothing to forfeit 
in his esteem, resolves to give him reason for his 
suspicions, and to enjoy the pleasure of the crime, 
since she must undergo the ignominy. Such pro- 
bably were the considerations that directed the wise 
man in his advice to husbands : Be not jealous 
over the wife of thy bosom, and teach her not an 
evil lesson against thyself.”* 

And here, among the other torments which this 
passion produces, we may usually observe that none 
are greater mourners than jealous men, when the 
person who provokes their jealousy is taken from 
them. Then it is that their love breaks exit fu- 
riously, and throws off all the mixtures of suspicion 
which choked and smothered it before. The beau- 
tiful parts of the character rise uppermost in the 
jealous husband’s memory, and upbraid him with 
the ill usage of so divine a creature as was once in 
his possenion ; whilst all the little imperfections, 
that were before so uneasy to him, wear off from his 
remembrance, and show themselves no more. 

We may see by what has been said, that jealousy 
takes the deepest root in men of amorous disposi- 
tions ; and or these we find three kinds who are 
most overran with it. 

The first are those who are conscious to themselves 
of any infirmity, whether it he weakness, old age, 

! deformity, ignorance, or the like. These men are 
so well acquainted with the unomiable part of 
themselves, that they have not the confidence to 
think they are really beloved; and are so distrust- 
ful of their own merits, that all fondness towards 
them puts them out of countenance, and looks like 
a jest upon their persons. They grow suspicious 
on their first looking in a glass, and are stung 
^ witk jealousy at the sight of a wrinkle. A hand- 
some fellow immediately alarms them, and every 


* Soctotisatleus ix. 1. 


thing that looks young, or gay, turns their thoughts 
upon their wives. 

A second sort of men, who are most liable to this 
passion, are those of cunning, wary, and distrustful 
tempers. It is a fault very justly found in histories 
composed by politicians, that they leave nothing to 
chance or humour, but are still for deriving every 
action from some plot or contrivance, for drawing 
up a perpetual scheme of causes and events, and 
preserving a constant correspondence between the 
camn and the council-table. And thus it happens 
in the affairs of love with men of too refined a 
thought. They put a construction on a look, and 
find out a design in a smile ; they give new 8c|scs 
and significations to words and actions ^nd am 
ever tormenting themselves with fancies of their 
own raising. They generally act in a disguise 
themselves, and therefore mistake all outward snows 
and appearances for hypocrisy in others; so that I 
believe no men see less of the truth and reality of 
things, than these great refiners upon incidents, 
who are so wonderfully subtle and overwise in their 
conceptions. 

Now what these men fancy they know of women 
by reflection, your lewd and vicious men believe 
they have learned by experience. They have seen 
the poor husband so misled by tricks and artifiros, 
and in the midst of his inquiries so lost and be. 
wildered in a crooked intrigue, that they still sus* 
pect an under-plot in every female action ; and 
especially where they see any resemblance in the 
behaviour of two persons, are apt to fancy it pro- 
cceds from the same design in both. These men 
therefore hear hard upon the suspected party, pur- 
sue her close through all her turnings and windings, 
and are too well acquainted with the chase, to be 
flung off by any false steps, or doubles. Besides, 
their acquaintance and conversation has lain wholly 
among the vicious part of womankind, and there- 
fore it is no wonder they censure all alike, and look 
upon tbe whole sex as a species of impostors. But 
if, notwithstanding their private experience, they 
can get over these prejudices, and entertain a fa i 
vourable opinion of some women; yet their own 
loose desires will stir up new suspicions from an- 
other side, and make them believe all men subject 
to the same inclinations with themselves. 

Whether these or other motives are most predo- 
minant, we learn from the modern histories of Ame- ; 
rica, as well as from our own experience in this i 
part of the world, that jealousy is no northern pas- | 
sioD, but rages most in those nations that lie nearest | 
the influence of the suU. It is a misfortune for a i 
woman to be born between the tropics ; for there 
lie the hottest regions of jealousy, which as you 
come northward cools all along with the climate, till 
you scarce meet with any thing like it in the polar 
circle. Our own nation is very temperately situated 
in this respect; and if we meet with some few dis- 
ordci’ed with the violence of this passion, they arc 
not the proper growth of our country, but are many 
degrees nearer the tun in their constitutions than 
in their climate. , 

After this frightful account of 
persons who are most subject to it, it will be Du 
fair to show by what means the 
best allayed, and those who are possessed wi 
set at ease. Other foults, indeecf, are 
the wife’s jurisdiction, mud should, if possible, e 
capa her obiwation; but j«abusy ciOls “F" 7' 
pi^cttlarly for iU cure, and dewirves aU her sr 
and appUcadou in the attempt. Be«de% she 
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this for her encouragement, that her endeavours will 
be always pleasing, and that she will hill find the 
afiecl^on of her husband rising towards her in pro- 
portion as his doubts and suspicions vanish ; for, as 
we have seen all along, there is so great a mixture 
of love and jealousy as is well worth the separating. 
But this shall be the subject of another paper.— L, 
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Credula res amor est- Ovid, Met. viL 828 

Love is a credulous passion. 


Having in my yesterday’s paper discovered the 
nature jealousy, and pointed out the persons who 
are most subject to it, I must hero apply myself to 
my fair correspondents, who desire to live well with 
a jealous husband, and to ease his mind of its unjust 
suspicions. 

The first rule I shall propose to be observed is, 
that you never seem to dislike in another what the 
jealous man is himself guilty of, or to admire any 
thing in which he himself does not excel. A jealous 
man is very quick in his applications; he knows 
how to find a double edge in an invective, and to 
draw a satire on himself out of a panegyric on aii' 
other. He does not trouble himself to consider the 
person, but to direct the character ; and is secretly 
pleased or confounded, as he finds more or less of 
nimsclf in it. The commendation of any thing in 
another stirs up his jealousy, as it shows you have 
a value for others besides himself ; but the commend- 
ation of that which he himself wants, infiames him 
more, as it shows that in some respects you prefer 
others before him. Jealousy is admirably described 
in this view by Horace in his ode to Lydia : 


Quum tUtLydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roseana. et cerea Telephi 
Laudas braohia, v» meum 
Fervens dlfflidU bile tumetjecur: 

Tunc neo mens mihi, neo color 
Certs sede mauet : humor «t in genaa <« 

Furtim labitur, arguens 

Quam lentis peditus maperor ignlbus. — 1 Od. xlil 1. 
When Telephus his youthful charms. 

His rosy neck and winding arms, 

With endless rapture you recite, 

And in the plearUtg name delight ; 

My heart iuflauuiil by Jealoas neats, 
with numberless resentments beats ; 

From my pale cheek the colour flies. 

And all the man within me dies : 

By turns my hidden grief appears 
In rising sighs and falling tears. 

That shew too well the warm desires. 

The silent, slow, coneuming fires, 

Wl4eh on my Inmost vitals prey. 

And melt my very soul away. 


man is not indeed angry if you dis 
like another ; but if youHnd those faults which an 
to be found in his own character, you discover no 
K L fiwlike of another but of himself. Ii 
!k • ** desirous of engrossing all your love 
that he is grieved at the want of any charm, whid 
beheves has power to raise it ; and if he find 
on others that he is not so agree 
opinion, as he might bo, he naturalh 
liad othe 

a ^*^*^*» ^7 consequence your affec 

thinks it ought I 
^p®t h® gWiv® or sullen, you mus 
with . with a* jest, or transportet 
hsau^l! *• divertinf. If hii 

admiZ* be a proftsstt 

or any other quality he i 
0% or at least vain enough to toink he is* 


In the next place, you must be sure to be free 
and open in your conversation with him, and to let 
in light upon your actions, to unravel all your de- 
signs, aud discover every secret, however trifling or 
iudiiTereut. A jealous husband has a particular 
aversion to winks and whispers ; and if be does not 
see to the bottom oi every thing, will be sure to go 
beyond it in his fears and suspicions. He will always 
expect to be your chief confidant; and where he 
finds himself kept out of a secret, will believe there 
is more in it than there should be. And here it is of 
great concern, that you preserve the character of 
your sincerity uniform and of a piece ; for if he 
once finds a false gloss put upon any single action, 
he quickly suspects all the rest ; his working ima- 
gination immediately takes a false hint, and runs 
off with it into several remote consequences, till he 
has proved very ingenious in working out his own 
misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way will be to 
let him see you are much cast down and afflicted 
for the ill opinion he entertains of you, and thQ dis- 
quietudes he himself suffers for your sake. There 
are many who take a kiud of barbarous pleasure in 
the jealousy of those who love them, that insult over 
an aching heart, and triumph in their charms, 
which are able to excite so much uneasiness : 

I . Ardeat ipsa licet, tormentis gaudet amantU. 

Juv. Sat. vi. 208. 

I Though equal pains her peace of mind destroy, 

A lover's torments give her spiteful joy. 

But these often carry the humour so far, till their 
affected coldness and indifference quite kills all the 
fondness of a lover, and are then sure to meet in 
their turn with all the contempt and scorn that is 
due to 80 insolent a behaviour. On the contrary, 
it is very probable a melancholy, dejected carriage, 
the usual effects of injured innocence, may soften 
the jealous husband into pity, make him sensible of 
the wrong he does you, and work out of his mind all 
those fears and suspicions that uqake you bpth un- 
happy. At least it will have this good effect, that 
he will keep his jealousy to himself, and repine in 
private, either because he is sensible it is a weak- 
ness, and will therefore hide it from your knowledge, 
or because he will bo apt to fear some ill effect it 
may produce in cooling your love towards him, or 
diverting it to another. 

I There is still another secret that can never fail, if 
you can once get it believed, aud which is often 
practised by women of greater cunning than virtue. 
This is to change sides for a while wiw the jealous 
man, and to turn his own passion upon himself ; to 
take some occasion of growing jealous of him, and 
to follow the example be himself hath set you. This 
counterfeited jealousy will bring him a great deal 
of pleasure, if he thmks it real ; for he knows ex- | 
perimcntally how much love goes along with this 
passion, and will besides feel something like the sa- , 
tisfaction of a revenge, in seeing you undergo all 
( his own tortures. But this, indeed, is an artifice so 
difficult, and at the same time so disingenuous, that 
it ought never to be put in practice but by such as 
have skill enough to cover the deceit, and inno- j 
cence to render it excusable. | 

I shall conclude this essay with the story of 
Herod and Mariamnc, as I have collect^ it out of 
Josephus which may serve almost as an example 
to whatever can be said on this subject. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, birth, 

e Aatlqultiss of the Jews, book xv. ehap 3. soci 5. 6. S 
chap. f. toot 1. 2, ho. 

O ^2 
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wit, and Toutk, could give a woman, and Herod all 
the love taat such charms are able to raise in a 
warm and amorous disposition. In the midst of this 
his fondness for Mariamne, he put her brother to 
death, as he did her father not many years after. 
The barbarity of the action was represented to Mark 
Antony, who immediately suihmoncd Herod into 
Egypt, to answer for the crime that was there laid 
to his charge. Herod attributed the summons to 
Antony’s desire of Mariamne, whom therefore, be- 
fore his departure, he gave info the custody of his 
uncle Joseph, with private orders to put her to 
death, if any such violence was offered to himself. 
This Joseph was much delighted with Mariamne’s 
conversation, and endeavoured, with all his art and 
rhetoric, to set out the excess of Herod’s passion for 
her ; but when he still found her cold and incredu- 
lous, he inconsiderately told her, as a certain in- 
stance of her lord’s affection, the private orders he 
had left behind him, which plainly showed, accord- 
ing to Joseph’s interpretation, that he could neither 
live nor die without her. This barbarous instance 
of a wild unreasonable passion, quite put out, for a 
time, those little remains of affection she still had 
for her lord. Her thoughts were so wholly taken up 
with the cruelty of his orders, that she could not 
consider the kindness that produced them, and there- 
fore represented him in her imagination, rather 
under the frightful idea of a murderer than a lover, 
Herod was at length acquitted and dismissed by 
Mark Antony, when his soul was all in flames for 
his Manamne ; but before their meeting he was not 
a little alarmed at the report he had heard of his 
uncle’s conversation and familiarity with her in his 
absence. This therefore was the flrst discourse he. 
entertained her with, in which she found it no easy 
matter to quiet his suspicions. But at last he ap- 
peared so well satisfied of her innocence, that from 
reproaches and wranglings he fell to tears and em- ' 
briKies. Both of them wept very tenderly at their ' 
reconciliation, and Herod poured out his whole soul 
-o her in the wannest protestations of love and con- < 
stancy ; when amidst all his sighs and languishings 1 
•he asked him, whether the private orders he left ' 
with his uncle Joseph were an instance of such an ' 
inflamed affection. The jealous king was immedi- 
ately roused at so unexpected a question, and con- ^ 
eluded his uncle must have been too familiar with < 
her, before he would have discovered such a secret. < 
In short, he put his uncle to death, and very difli- I 
culf ly prevailed upon himself to spare Mariamne. i 
After this he was forced on a second journey into i 
Egypt, when he committed his lady to the care of \ 
iSohemus, with the same private orders he had be- i 
fore given his uncle, if any mischief befel himself. 

Id the meanwhile Mariamne so won upon Soherous 1 
by her presents and obliging conversation, that she 1 
drew all the secret from him, with which Herod had t 
intrusted him; so that after his return, when he flew i 
to her with all the transports of joy and love, she i 
received him coldly with sighs ancf tears, and all t 
the marks of indifference and aversion. This re- t 
ceptioQ so stirred up his indignation, that be had i 
certainly slain her with his own hands, had not he i 
feared he himself should have become the greater i 
sufferer by it it was not long after this, when he I 
had another violent return of love upon him ; Mart- t 
nmne was therefore sent for to him, whom he en- i 
deavoured to soften and reconcile with all possible t 
conjugal caresses and endearments ; but she declined ^ 
his embraces, and answered all his fondness with 1 
bitter invectives for the death of her father, and her i 


I brother. This behaviour so incensed Herod, that 
. he very hardly refrained from striking her ; whim 
I in the heat of their quarrel there came in a ^ness, 

> suborned by some of Mariamne’s enemies, uc* 
cused her to the king of a design to poison him. 
Herod was now prepared to hear any thing iu hor j 
• prejudice, and immediately ordered her servant to 
oe stretched upon the rack *, who in the extremity of 
his torture confessed, that his mistress’s aversion to 1 
the king arose from something Sohemus had told ! 
her; but as for any design of poisoning, he utterly 
disowned the least knowledge of it. This confession 
quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under 
the same suspicions and sentence that Joseph had 
before him, on the like occasion. Nor would Herod 
rest here ; but accused her with great vehemence 
of a design upon his life, and, by his authority with 
the judges, had her publicly condemned and exe- 
cuted. Herod soon after her death grew melancholy 
and dejected, retiring from the public administration 
of affairs into a solitary forest, and there abandoning ! 
himself to all the black considerations, which natu- | 
rally arise from a passion made up of love, remorse, j 
pity, and despair. He used to ravo for his Mari- I 
amne, and to call upon her in his distracted fits : j 
and in all probability would soon have followed her, i 
had not his thoughts been seasonably called off from 
so sad an object by public storms, which at that 
time very nearly threatened him.^L. 

No. 172.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17,1711. 

Non solum scientla, quae est remote k Justitia, callidilas po- 
Uut quam tapientia est appellanda ; verum etiam animux pa- 
ratus ad perlculum, si sua cupiditatq, non utiUtate communi, | 
impellitur. audaciaa potiua nomcn habeat, quam fortitudi- 
nia — — Pi.ATo apud Tull. | 

As knowledge, without justice, ought to be called rutinini;. j 
Hither than wisdom ; so a mind prepared to meet daui;or. if ' 
excited by its own eagerness, and not the pul)Uc good, de- 
serves the name of audacity, rather than that of forUtude- 

THfiRB can be no greater injury to human so- j 
ciety than that good talents among men should i 
be held honourable to those who are endowed ; 
with them without any regard how they are applied. ( 
The gifts of nature and accomplishments .of art are 
valuable but as they are exerted in the interests of 
virtue, or governed by the rules of honour. W« 
ought to abstract our minds from the observation 
of an excellence in those we converse with, till wa 
have taken some notice, or received some good in- j 
formation of the disposition of their tninds; other- ! 
wise the beauty of their persons, of the charms of 
their wit, may make us fond of those whom our 
reason and judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 

When we suffer ourselves to be thus carried av^av 
by mere beauty or mere wit, Omniainantc, with an 
her vice, will bear away as much of our good wxU as 
the most innocent virgin, or discreetest matron, j 
and there cannot be a more abject slavery in this 
world, than to dote upon what we think we ougn 
to condemn. Yet this must be our condition m a 
the parts of life, if we suffer ourselves to 
any thing but what tends to the promotion of wha 
is good and honourable. If we would take true 
pains with ourselves to consider all things by 1 1 
light of reason and justice, though a man were 
the height of youth and amorous inclinations, 
would b)ok upon a coquette with the same c • 
tempt, or indifference, sdl he would . upon - * 

The wanton carriage in a woman would disapp 
her of the admiration which <he ainw ^ | 

vain dress or discourse of a man would destroy j 

* I 
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comeliness of his shape, or goodness of his im- contrary effect; the fire will blaze out, and burn 
dentanding. I say the goodness of his under- up all that attempt to smother what they cannot ex- 
ctandM. lor it is no less common to see men of tinguish. I 

iensejpmmcnce coxcombs, than beautiful women There i? but one thing necessary to keep the pos- j 
become immodest. When this happens in either, session of true glory, which is, to hear the oppos(*rs 
the favour we are naturally inclined to give to the of it with patience, and preserve the virtue by which 
good qualities they have from nature should abate it was acquired. Wjjcn a man is thoroughly per 
in proportion. But however just it is to measure suaded that he ought neither to admire, wish for, or 
the value of men bjdjhe application of their talents, pursue any thing but what is exactly his duty, it is 
and not by the cOTnence of those qualities ab- not in the power of seasons, persous, or accidents, 
stracted from their use ; 1 say, however just such a to diminish his value, lie only is a great man who 
way of judging is, in all ages as well as this, the can neglect the applause of the multitude, and enjoy j 
contrary has prevailed noon the generality*of man- himself independent of its favour. This is indeed j 
kind. How many lewd devices have been pre- an arduous task ; but it should comfort a glorious 
served from one age to another, which had perished spirit, that it is the highest step to which human ua- 
as soon as they were made, if painters and sculptors turc can arrive. TriViinph, applause, acclamation, 
had been esteemed as much fur the purpose as the are dear to the mind of man : nut it is still a more 


execution of their designs ? Modest and well-go- 
verned imaginations have by this means lost the re- 
presentation of ton thousand charming portraitures, 
filled with images of innate truth, geuerous zeal, cou- 
rageous faith, and tender humanity ; instead of which 
satyrs, furies, and monsters are recommended by 
those arts to a shameful eternity.- 
The unjust application qf laqdablte talents is to- 
lerated in the general opinion of iboA, not only in 
• such cases a? are here iiientioiiedj hut 4 ho in mat- 
ters which concern ordinary life. . If a laWycf were 
to bo esteemed only 48 he use's bis parts "in’ ecu - 
tending for justice, and were immediately despicM ’e 
when bo appeared in a cause whicdi ho Could n« t 
but know was an unjust one, how henoUi'abVe'woUid 
his character be ? . And. how honoumi^i** M it in 
syicli among us, who fpllow the profe^^n. no olhe^ 
wise, thoii as labouring to |)rotect tho .'injUted, to 
luhdud the oppressor, to imprison .the ^aroless 
debtor,' and doVightJp the painful artiBccy ? -But 
many of this excellent ^'haracter ato overrofrjee^d by 
thOvgreater number; w|iO affect coveVin^ weat 
place iti a client's title, diverting the course of an 
inquiry, Or finding a skilful refhgo to palliate a 
falsehood yet it is still celled cdoauencie^in the lat- 
ter, thouglfthus unjustly cinployijd ; burtiesolutioii 
y in an assassin is according to reason quite Os laad- 
-able, M .IcHowJcdge and wisdom ipierciae^ iri the 
iol^nce of An ill 

^ t^e intention steadfastly considered as the 

^cusuro of appfbbation, all 'falsehood >Vdald soon be 
fdgtof countenance; and ati addrebs in imposing 
^Upon^manltjifrb Svould bo as contemptible in one 
BtatefuflfiPji a# ^bother. A conple of courtiers mak- 
nig profejsJon^^'bf .cstedm., would make the same 
%urc after promise; as two knights of the 

post convicted perjury. But conversation is 
fallen so low j|^ point of morality, that— as they say 
in a bargain, ** let the buyer look to it*’ — so in 
fnendship, he is the man in danger who is most apt 
to bediove. He is the more likely to suffer in the 
commerce, who begins with the obligation of being 
loynoro ready to cuter into it. 

But thoio men only are truly great, who place 
‘oir ambition rather in acquiring to themselves the 
^onsciencc of worthy enterprises, than in the pros- 
*. of glory which attends them. These exalted 
rather be secretly the authors of events 
serviceable to mankind, than, without 
tc ^ to have the public fame of it. Where 
i defrn r ®nainent merit is robbed by artifice or 
i iuciipdse by such endeavours 

to inipotent pains which are taken 

I ‘Urv nf difibsc it among a crowd to (he in- 
J • single person, will naturally produce the 


exquisite delight to say to yourself, you have done | 
well, than to hear the whole human race pronounce 
you glorious, except you yourself can join with 
them ill your own rellections. A mind thus equal 
and luiil'orni may be deserted by little fashionublo 
admirers and followers, but will ever be had in rever 
eace by souls like itself. The branches of the oak 
endure all the seasons of the year, though its leaves , 
fail off in aulunm; an<i these too will he restored ^ 
with the returning spring. — T. j 

No. 173.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1711. i 

, Remove fera rnonstra. tuaique 1 

SaxiDcos vultus, qucbcunque ea. toUe Medanse 

Ovii>, Met. V. 213u 

Hence with those monstrous features, and, O ! spare , 
That Gorgon's look and pelrifyiiig stare.— P. 

In a late paper I mentioned the project of an m j 
-jenious author for the ereetiug of several handi- 1 
craft prises to be contended for by our British arti- | 
sans, and the influence they might have towards the i 
improvement of our several manufactures. 1 have j 
since that been very much surprised by the follow- j 
ing advertisement, which 1 find in the Postboy of 
the 11th instant, and again repeated in the Postboy j 
of the 15th: — | 

“ On the 9th of October next will be run for | 
upon Colsehill-heath, in Warwickshire, a plate of j 
six guineas value, three heats, by any horse, mare, 
or gelding, that hath not won above the value of 
5 /. ; the winning horse to be sold for 10 /. to carry 
ten stone weight, if fourteen hands high; if above 
or under to carry or be allowed weight for inches, 
and to be entered Friday the 5th at the Swan in 
Coleshill, before six in the evening. Also a plate 
of less value to be run for by a.sses. The same day 
a gold ring to be grinned for by men.” 

The first of these diversions that is to be exhibited 
by the 101 . race-horses, may probably have its use ; 
but the two last in which the asses and men are 
concerned, seem to me altogether extraordinary and 
unaccountable. Why they should keep running 
asses at Colsehill, or how makiug mouths turn to ac- 
count in Warwickshire, more than in any other parts 
of England, I cannot comprehend. I have looked 
over *ul the Olympic games, and do not find any j 
thing in them like an ass-race, or a match at grin- 1 
iiing. However it be, I am informed that several 1 
asses are now kept in body-clothes, and sweated 1 
every morning upon the heath ; and that all tho 
iountry fellows within ten miles of the Swan grin 
un hour or two in their glasses every mornin^N in 
order to qualify themselves for the 9th of October j 
The priie which is proposed to be grinned, for K 
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raised such an ambition among^ the common peo- 
ple of out-grinning one another, that many very 
discerning persons are afraid it should spoil most 
of the faces in the county; and that a Warwick- 
shire man will be known by his grin, as Roman 
Catholics imagine a Kentish man is by his tail. 
The gold ring, which is made the pri^e of deformity, 
is just the reverse of the golden apple that was for- 
merly made the prize uf beauty, aud should carry 
for its posy the old motto inverted : 

** Detur tetriorV* 

Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of the com- 
batants, 

The frightfuirst gritmer 

Be the winner. 

In the meanwhile I would advise a Dutch painter 
to be present at this great controversy of faces, in 
order to make a collection of the most remarkable 
grins that shall be there exhibited. 

I must not here omit an account which I lately 
received of one of these grinning matches from a 
gentleman, who, upon reading the above-mentioned 
advertisement, entertained a coffee-house with the 
following narrative:— Upon the taking of Namur, 
amidst other public rejoicings made on that occasion, 
there was a gold ring given by a whig justice of peace 
to be grinned for. The first competitor that en- 
tered the lists was a black swarthy Frenchman, who 
accidently passed that way ; and being a man na- 
turally of a withered look, and hard features, pro- 
mised himself good success. He was placed upon a 
table in the great point of view, and looking upou 
the company like Milton’s Death, 

Grinn'd horribly a ghastly smile - 

His muscles were so drawn together on each side 
of his face, that he showed twenty teeth at a grin, 
aud put the country in some pain, lest a foreigner 
should carry away the honour of the day; but upon 
a farther trial they found he was master only of the 
merry grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a malccon- 
tent in those days, and a great master in the whole 
art of grinning, but particularly excelled in the 
angry grin. Ho did his part so well, that ho is 
said to have made half a dozen women miscarry ; 
but the justice being apprised by one who stood near 
him, that the fellow wno grinned in his face was a 
Jacobite, and being unwilling that a disaffected per- 
son should win the gold ring, and be looked upon 
as the best grinner in the country, he ordered the 
oaths to be tendered unto him upon his quitting the 
table, which the grinner refusing, he was set aside 
as an unqualified person. There were several other 
grotesque figures that presented themselves, which 
it would be too tedious to describe. I must not 
however omit a ploughman, who lived in the further 
part of the country, and being very lucky in a pair 
of long lantern-jaws, wrung his face into such a hi- 
deous grimace, that every feature of it appeared 
under a different distortion. The whole company 
stood astonished at such a complicated grin, and 
were ready to assign the prize to him, had it not 
been proved by one of bis antagonists, that he had 
practised with verjuice for some days before, and 
had a crab found upon him at the very time of 
grinning ; upon which the best judges of grinning 
declared it as their opinion, that he was not to bo 
looked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore ordered; 
him to be set aside as a cheat 

The prize, it seems, at length fell upon a cobbler, 
Giles Gorgon by name, who produced several new 


grins of his own invention, having been used to cut 
faces for many years together over his last. At the 
very first grin ho cast every human featurg||||t of 
his countenance, at the second he became tlMmce 
of a spout, at the third a baboon, at the fourth 
the head of a bass viol, and at the fifth a pair of nut- 
crackers. The whole assembly wonderea at his ac- 
complishments, and bestowed the ring on him un- 
animously; but, what be este^^ed more than all 
the rest, a country wench, whom he had wooed in 
vain for above five years before, was so charmed with 
his grins, and the applauses which he received on 
all sides, *that she married him the week following, 
and to this day wears the prize upon her finger, the 
cobbler having made use of it as his wedding ring. 

This paper might perhaps seem very impertinent, 
if it grew serious in the conclusion. It would ne- 
vertheless leave to the consideration of those who are 
the patrons of this monstrous trial of skill, whether 
or no they are not guilty, in some measure, of an 
affront to their species, in treating after this man- 
ner the “ human face divine,” and turning that part 
of us, which has so great an image impressed upon ’ 
it, into the image of a monkey ; whether the raising | 
such silly competitions among the ignorant, propo- 
sing prizes for such useless accomplishmci^ts, filling 
the common people’s heads with such seuaeless am- ' 
bitions, and inspiring them with such absurd ideas 
of superiority and pre-eminence, has not in it some- 
thing immoral, as well as ridiculous. — L. 

No. 174.] WEDJJESDAY, SEPT. 19, 1711. 

Haec memlnl et victuro frustra contendere Thyrsin. 

Vifto. EcL viL m. 

The whole debate In metnoiy I retain. 

When TbyrsU argued warmly, but in vain. — ^P. 

There is scarce any thing more common than 
animosities between parties tnat cannot subsist but 
by their agreement ; this was well represented in 
the sedition of the members of the human body in 
the old Roman fable.* It is often the case of 
lesser confederate states against a superior power, 
which are hardly held together though their unani 
mity is necessary for their common safety; and 
this is always the case of the landed and trading 
interests of Great Britain : the trader is fed by the 
product of the land, and the landed man cannot be 
clothed but by the skill of the trader ; and yet those | 
interests are ever jarring. ' 

We had last winter an instance of this at our i 
club, in Sir Roger de Coverley and Sir Andrew | 
Freeport, between whom there is generally a con- j 
slant, though friendly, opposition ^opinions. It i 
happened that one of the company, ilfan historical 
discourse, was observing that Carthaginian faith [ 
was a proverbial phrase to intimate breach of 
leagues. Sir Roger said it could hardly be other- 
wise : that the Carthaginians were the greatest 
traders in the world ; and as gain is the chief end 
of such a people, they never pursue any other ; the 
means to it are never regarded: they will, if it comci 
easily, get money honestly; but if not, they will 
scruple to attain it by fraud, or cozenage ; and in- 
deed, what is the whole business of the trader s ao 
count, but to overreach him who trusts to his ms- 
mory? But were that not so, what can there 
and noble be expected from him whose attention u 
for ever fixed upon balancing his books, and waten 
ing over his expenses ? And at best, let irugRb y 

• UvU Hist Dec. 1. Ub. U. «ap. U. 
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and parsimony be the virtues of the merchant, how of any undertaking without them. I say this in 
niucn is bis punctual deajiiDg below a gentleman’s answer to what Sir Roger is pleased to say, * that 
charity to the poor, or hospitality among his little that is truly noble can be expected from one 
neighp^^^ ! who is ever poring on his cash-book, or balancing 

Captain Senlrv observed Sir Andrew very dili- bis accounts.’ When I have ray returns from 
gent in hearing Sir Roger, and had a mind to turn abroad, 1. can tell to a shilling, by the help of nuin- 
the discourse, by taking notice — in general, from the bers, the protit or loss by my adventure ; but I 
highest to the lowest parts of human society, there ought also to be able to show that I had reason for 
was a secret, thoug^ unjust way, among men, of making it, either from my own experience, or that 
indulging the seeds of ill- nature and envy, by com- of other people, or from a reasonable presumptiou 
paring their own state of life to that of another, and that my returns will be sufficient to answer my ox- 
grudging the approach of their neighbour to their pense and hazard ; and this is never to be done • 
own happiness; and, on the other side, he, who is without the skill of numbers. For instance, if I am 
loss at nis ease, repines at the other, who he thinks to trade to Turkey, I ought beforehand to know the 
has unjustly the advantage over him. Thus the demand of our manufactures th6re, as well as of 
civil and military lists look upon each other with their silks, in England, and the customary prices 
much ill-nature ; the soldier repines at the courtier’s that are given for both in each country. I ouglit to 
power, and the courtier rallies the soldier’s honour; have a clear knowledge of these matters beforenand. 
or, to come to lower instances, the private men in that I may presume upon sufficient returns to an- 
the horse and foot of an army, the carmen and swer the charge of the cargo I have dttod out, the 
coachmen in the city streets, mutually look upon freight and assurance out and home, the customs to 
each other with ill-will, when they are in competi- the oueen, and the interest of my own money, and ' 
tion for quarteA, or the way in their respective besides all these expenses a reasonable profit to i 
motions. myself. Now what is there of scandal in this skill ? : 

“ It is very well, good captain,” interrupted Sir What has the merchant done, that he should be so , 
Andrew : ” you may attempt to turn the discourse little in the good graces of Sir Roger ? He throws 
if you think fit; but I must nowever have a word or down no man’s enclosures, and tramples upon no 
two with Sir Roger, who, I see, thinks he has paid man’s corn ; he takes nothing from the industrious | 
me off, and been very severe upon the merchant, labouref; he pays the poor man for his work; he 1 
I shall not,” continued he, “at this time remind communicates his profit with mankind; by the pro- ' 
Sir Roger of the great and noble monuments of paration of his cargo, and the manufacture of his 
cliarity and public spirit, which have been erected returns, he furnishes employment and subsistence 
by merchants since the reformation, but at present to greater numbers than the richest nobleman ; and 
content myself with what he allows us, parsimony even ihe nobleman is obliged to him for finding out i 
and frugality. If it were consistent with the quality foreign markets for the produce of his estate, and 
of 80 ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, to keep an for making a great addition to his rents ; and yet 
account, or measure things by the most infallible it is certain that none of all these things could be , 
way, that of numbers, he would prefer our parsimony done by him without the exercise of his skill in j 
to his hospitality. If to drink so raanv hogsheads numbers. j 

is to be hospitabl-e, we do not contend for the fame “ This is the economy of the merchant; and the 
of that virtue: but it would be worth while to con- conduct of the gentleman must be the same, unless, ' 
sider whether so many artificers at work ten days by scorning to be the steward, he resolves the i 
together by my ^pointmeut, or so many peasants steward shall be the gentleman. The gentleman, 
made merry on Sir Roger’s charge, are the men no more than the merchant, is able, without the 
more obliged ? I believe the families of the artificers help of numbers, to account for the success of any 
will thank me more than the household of the pea- action, or the prudence of any adventure. If, for 
saats shall Sir Roger. Sir Roger gives to his men, instance, the chase is his whole adventure, his only 
but I place mine above the necessity or obligation returns must bo the stag’s horns in the great hall, 
of my bounty. I am in very little pain for the and the fox’s nose upon the stable-door. Without 
Homan proverb upon the Carthaginian traders; the doubt Sir Roger knows the full value of these re- 
Homans were their professed enemies; I am only turns; and if beforehand he had computed the j 
sorry no Carthaginian histories have come to our charges of the chase, a gentleman of his discretion | 
hands; we mignt have been taught perhaps by would certainly have hanged up all his dogs; he ! 
them some proverbs against the Roman generosity, would never have brought back so many fine horses ' 
fighting foi^nd bestowing, other people’s goods, to the kennel ; he would never have gone so often, I 
But since Sii^oger has taken occasion, from an like a blast, over fields of corn. If such too bad 
old proverb, to bo out of humour with merchants, been the conduct of all his ancestors, he might 
It should be no offence to offer one not quite so old truly have boasted at this day, that the antiquity of 
in their defence. When a man happens to break his family had* never been sullied by a tmde ; a 
jn Holland, they say of him, that ‘ he has not kept merchant had never been permitted with his whole 
true accounts.* ‘This phrase, perhaps, among us estate to purchase room for his picture in the gallery 
would appear a soft or humorous way of speaking, of the Coverley’s, or to claim his descent from the 
With that exact nation it bears the highest re- maid o'f honour. But it is very happy for Sir Roger 1 
proach. For a man to be mistaken in the calcula- that the merchant jxiid so dear for his ambition. It | 
>on of his expense, in his ability to answer future is the misfortune of many other gentlemen to turn | 
cmands, or to be impertinently sanguine in putting out of the seats of their ancestors, to make way for ! 
credit to too great adventure, are all instances of such new masters as have been more exact in their | 
I ^ infamy, as with gayer nations to be failing accounts than themselves ; and certainly he deserves , 
common honesty. . the estate a great deal better who has got it by his | 

I wfo so much the measure of every industry, than ho who has lost it by his negligence.” 

I m ^ valuable, that it is not possible to de- 
I ' strata tho success of any action, or the prudence 
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No. 175.] THUUSjJAf, SEPTEMBER 20, 1711. 

Proximus a tecti* igniji defenditur agre.— — 

Ovid, Hem. Am. v. 625. 

To save your house from neighb'ring flro is hard.— Tati. 

1 SHALL this clay entertain my readers with two 
or three letters I have received from my correspond- 
ents : the first discovers to me a species of females 
which have hitherto escaped my notice, and is as 
follows : 

“ Mr. Spbctatob, » 

* “ I am a young gentleman of a competent for- 
tune, and a sufficient taste of learning, to spend five 
or six hours every day very agreeably among my 
books. That I might have nothing to divert me 
from niy studies, ana to avoid the noises of coaches 
and chairmen, I have taken lodgings in a very nar- 
row street not far from Whitehall ; but it is my mis- 
fortune to be so posted, that my lodgings are directly 
opposite to those of a Jezebel. You are to know, 
Sir, that a Jezebel (so called by the neighbourboocl 
from displaying her pernicious charms at her win- 
dow) appears constantly dressed at her sash, and 
has a thousand little tricks and fooleries to attract 
the eyes of all the idle young fellows in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1 have seen more than six persons at 
once from their several windows observing the 
Jezebel I am now complaining of. I at firsUooked 
on her myself with the highest contempt, could 
divert mvself with her airs for half an hour, and 
afterwara take up my Plutarch with great tranquil- 
lity of mind : but was a little vexed to find that in 
less than a month she had considerably stolen upon 
my time, so that I resolved to look at her no more. 
But the Jezebel, who, as 1 suppose, might think it 
a diminution to her honour to Lave the number of 
her gazers lessened, resolved not to part with me so, 
and began to play so many new tricks at her win- 
dow, that it was impossible for me to forbear ob- 
serving her. I verily believe she put herself to the 
expense of a new wax baby on purpose to plague 
me ; she used to dandle and play with this figure 
as impertinently as if it had been a real child ; 
someumes she would let fall a glove or a pin-cushion 
in the street, and shut or open her casement three 
or four times in a minute. When I had almost 
weaned myself from this, she came in her shift 
sleeves, and dressed at the window. I had no way 
left but to let down the curtains, which I subniitted 
to, though it considerably darkened my room, and 
was pleased to think that I had at last got the better 
of her; but was surprised the next morning to bear 
her talking out of her window ouite across the 
street, with another woman that loages over me. I 
am since informed that she made her a visit, and 
got acquainted with her within three hours after the 
fall of my window-curtains. 

“ Sir, I am plagued every moment in the day, 
one way or other, in my own chambers; and the 
J czebcl has the satisfaction to know, that though I 
am not looking at her, I am listening to her imper- 
tint nt dialogues, that pass over my head. would 
immediately change my lodgmgs, but that I think 
it might look like a plain confession that I am con- 
quered ; and besides this, 1 am told that most quar- 
ters of the town are infested with these creatures. 
If they are so, I am eure it is such an abuse, as a 
lover of learning and silence ought to take notice 
of, ** I am, Sir, yours,*' &c. j 

I am afraid, by some lines in this letter, that my 
young student is touched with a distemper which he j 


hardly seems to dream of, and is too far gone in it 
to receive advice. However, I shall animadvert 
in due time on the abuse which he mentions, having 
myself observed a nest of Jezebels near the Temple, 
who make it their diversion to draw up the eyes of 
young Templars, that at the same time they may 
see them stumble in an unlucky gutter which runs 
under the window. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have lately read the conclusion of your forty, 
seventh speculation upon butts with great pleasure, 
and have ever since been thoroughly persuaded that 
one of those gentlemen is extremely necessary to 
enliven conversation. I had an entertainment last 
week upon the water for a lady to whom 1 make my i 
addresses, with several of our friends of both sexes. 
To divert the company in general, and to show my 
mistress in particular my genius for raillery, I took 
one of the must celebrated butts in town along with 
me. It is with the utmost shame and confusion that 
I must acquaint you with the sequel of my adven j 
lure. As soon as we were got into the boat, I played j 
a sentence or two at my butt, whicn I thought very 
smart, when my ill genius, who I verily believe iu 
spired him purely for my destruction, suggested to 
him such a reply, as got all the laughter on his 
side I was dasned at so unexpected a turn; which 
the butt perceiving, resolved not to let me recover 
myself, and pursuing his victory, rallied and tossed 
mo in a most unmerciful aud barbarous manner 
until we came to Chelsea. I had some small success 
while we were eating cheese-cakes; but coining 
home, he renewed his attacks with his former good 
fortune, and equal diversion to the whole company, j 
In short, Sir, I must ingenuously owu that I never j 
was so handled in all my life ; aud to complete my 
misfortune, I am since told that the butt, flushed { 
with his late victory, has made a visit or two to iho | 
dear object of my wishes, so that I am at once in | 
danger of losing all my pretensions to wit, and my , 
mistress into the bargain. This, Sir, is a true ac- 
count of my present troubles, which you are the 
more obliged to assist me in, as you were yourself 
in a great measure the cause of them, by recom- , 
mending to us an instrument, and not instructing , 
us at the same time how to play upon it. j 

“ I have been thinking whether it might not he 
highly convenient, that all butts should wear an in 
scription affixed to some part of their bodies, show- 
ing on which side they are to be come at, and that | 
if any of them are persons of unequal tempers, the) ( 
should be some method taken to infonn the world a I | 
what time it is safe to attack them, and when you j 
had best let them alone. But, submitting these 
matters to your more serious considei^on, 

“ I am, Sir, yours/* &c. 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several young , 
gentlemen under the same misfortune with my pn^ 
sent correspondent. The best rule I can lay down 
for them to avoid the like calamities for the future, 
is thoroughly to consider, not only whether their 
companions are weak, but whetner themselves 
arc wits. 

The following letter conies to me from bxetc , 
and being credibly informed that what it contains is 
matter of fact, I shall give it my readers as it was 
sent to me : 

“ Mr. Spectator, Exeter, Sept. 7. 

** You were pleased in a late speculation to a 
notice of the inconvenience we lie under in 
country, in not being able to keep pace wit 
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fashions, But there is another misfortune which 
we are subject to, aud is no less grievous than the 
former, which has hitherto escaped vour observa- 
lion. I mean, the having things palmed upon us 
for London fashions, which were never once heard 
of there. 

** A lady of this place had some time since a box 
of the newest ribands sent down by the coach. 
Whether it was her own malicious invention, or the 
wantonuess of a London milliner, I am not able to 
inform you; but, among the rest, there was one 
cherry-coloured riband, consisting of about half a 
dozen yards, made uj» in the figure of a small head- 
dress. The aforesaid lady bad the assurance to 
affirm, amidst a circle of female inquisitors who 
were present at the opening of the box, that this 
was the newest fashion worn at court. Accordingly 
the next Sunday, we had several females, who came 
to church with their heads dressed wholly in ribands, 
and looked like so many victims ready to be sacri- 
ficed. This is still a reigning mode among us. At 
(he same time we have a set of gentlemen who take 
the liberty to appear in all public places without 
any buttons to their coats, which they supply with 
several little silver hasps, though our freshest ad- 
vices from London make no mention of any such 
fashion ; and we are something shy of aflording 
matter to the button-makers for a second petition. 

“ What I would humbly propose to the public is, 
that there may be a society erected in London, to 
consist of the most skilfql persons of both sexes, for 
the inspection of modes and fashions ; and that 
hereafter no person or persons shall presume to ap- 
pear singularly habited in any part of the country, 
without a testimonial from the aforesaid society, that 
their dress is answerable to the mode at Ldndon. 
By this means, Sir, we shall know a little where- 
about we are. 

“If you could bring this matter to bear, you 
would very much oblige great numbers of your 
couutry friends: and among the rest, your very 
humble servant, 

1 X. “ Jack Modish.** 


No. 176.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1711. 

Parvula, pumllio, (charitou luia.) tota merum sal. 

Luck. iv. 1155. 

A little, pretty, witty, charming she ! 

There are, in the following letter matters, which 
I, a bachelor, cannot be supposed to be acquainted 
with : therefore shall not pretend to explain upon it 
until further consideration, but leave the author of 
the epistle to express his condition his own way. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I do not deny but you appear in many of your 
papers to understand human life pretty well ; but 
there are very many things which you cannot pos- 
sibly have a true notion of, in a single life, these are 
such as respect the married state ; otherwise I can- 
hot account for your having overlooked a very good 
^ which are commonly called in scorn 

the Hen-pecked.* You are to understand that 1 
um one of those innocent mortals who suffer derision 
under that word, for being governed by the best of 
Wives, It would be worth your consideration to 
Iter into the nature of affection itself, and tell us, 
lift!? L philosophy, why it is that our 

naff* “ they will with us, shall be firoward, ill- 

thttn “•hming, sometimes whine, at others rail, 
“ •woon away, then come to Ufe, have the use of 


speech to the greatest fluency imaginable, and then 
sink away again, anc^ all because they fear we do 
not love them enough ; that is, the poor things love 
us BO heartily, that they cannot think it possible w e 
should be able to love them in so great a degree, 
which makes them take on so. 1 say, Sir, a true 
good-natured man, whom rakes and libertines call 
hen-pecked, shall fall into all these different moods 
with bis dear life, and at the same time see they are 
wholly put on ; and yet not be hard-hearted enough 
to tell the dear good creature that she is a hypocrite. 

^ This sort of good men is very frequent in the 
populous and wealthy city of London, and is the true 
hen-pecked man. The kind creature cannot break 
through his kindnesses so far as to come to an ex- 
planation with tho tender soul, and therefore goes 
on to comfort her when nothing ails her, to appease 
her when she is not angry, and to give her his cash 
when he knows she does not want it; ratlier than 
he uneasy fo.r a whole month, which is computed by 
hard-hearted men the space of time which a froward 
woman takes to come to herself, if you have courage 
to stand out. 

“ There are indeed several other species of the 
hen-pecked, and in my opinion they are certainly 
the best subjects the queen has; ^nd for that 
reason I take it to he your duty to keep us above 
contempt. 

“ I do not know whether I make myself under- 
stood in the representation of a hen-pecked life, 
but I shall take leave to give you an account of my- 
self, and ray own spouse. You are to know that 1 
am reckoned no fool, have on several occasions been 
tried whether I will take ill-usage, and the event 
has been to my advantage ; and yet there is not 
such a slave iu Turkey as 1 am to my dear. She 
has a good share of wit, and is what you call a vci \ 
pretty agreeable woman. I perfectly doat on her, and 
my affection to her p;ivc8 me all the anxieties ima- 
ginable but that of jealousy. My being thus coiifi- 
ipnt of her, I take, as much as 1 can judge of my 
ncart, to be tho reason, that whatever she does, 
though it he never so much against my inclination, 
there is still left something in her manner that i.s 
amiable. She will sometimes look at me with an 
assumed grandcuf, and pretend to resent that I 
have not had respect enough for her opinion in such 
an instance in company, I cannot but smile at the 
pretty anger she is in, and then she pretends she is 
used like a child. In a word, our great debate is, 
which has the superiority in point of understanding 
She is etetnally forming an argument of debate : to 
which I very indolently answer, ‘ Thou art mighty 
pretty.* To this she answers, ‘ All the world hut 
you think I have as much sense as yourself.’ I re- 
peat to her, * Indeed you arc pretty.* Upon thi.-j 
there is no patience; she will throw down any thing 
about her, stamp, and pull off her head-clothes. 

‘ Fye, my dear,* say I, ‘ how can a woman of youi 
sense fall into such an intemperate rage ?’ This i* 
an argument that never fails. ‘ Indeed, my dear, 
says sne, ‘ you make me mad sometimes, so you do, 
with the silly way you have of treating me like a 
pretty idiot.^ Well, what have I got by putting 
her in good humour? Nothing, but that I must 
convince her of my good opinion by my practice ; 
and then I am to give her possession of my little 
ready money, and, for a day and a half following, 
disliae all she dislikes, and extol every thing she 
appioves. 1 am so exquisitely fond of This darling, 
that I seldom see any of my friends, am uneasy iu 
, all companies till 1 see her again ; and when 1 come 
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lioiM the it in the' dumps, because she tays she it 
ture 1 came so soon only because 1 think her hand- 
some. I dare not upon this occasion laugh ; but 
though 1 am one of the warmest churchmen in the 
kingdom, 1 am forced to rail at the times, because 
she it a violent Whig. Upon this we talk politics 
to long, that she is convinced I kiss her for her 
wisdom. It it a common practice with me to atk 
her tome question concerning the constitution, 
which the answers me in general out of Harring- 
ton's Oceana. Then I commend her strange me- 
mory, and her arm is immediately locked in milk. 
While 1 keep her in this temper she plays before 
me; sometimes dancing in the midst of the room, 
sometimes striking an air at her spinnet, varying 
her posture and her charms in such a manner that 
I am in continual pleasure. She will play the fool 
if I allow her to be wise ; but if she suspects I like 
her for her triding, she immediately grows grave. 

** These are the toils in which 1 am taken, and 1 
carry off my servitude as well as most men ; but 
my application to you is in behalf of the hen-pecked 
in general, and 1 desire a dissertation from you in 
defence of us. You have, as 1 am informed, very 
good authorities in our favour, and hope you will 
not omit tbel^ention of the renowned Socrates, 
and bis philosophic resignation to his wife Xantippe. 
This would be a very good office to the world in 
general, for the hen-pecked are powerful in their 
quality and numbers, not only in cities, but in 
courts ; in the latter they arc ever the most obse- 
quious, in the former the most wealthy of all men. 
When you have considered wedlock thoroughly, 
you ought to enter into the suburbs of matrimony, 
and give us an account of the thraldom of kind 
keepers, and irresolute lovers ; the keepers who can- 
not quit their fair ones, though they see their ap- 
proaching ruin; the lovers who dare nut marry, 
though they know they never sh^l be happy with- 
out tne mistresses whom they cannot purchase 
other terms. w 

** What will be a greater embellishment to your 
discourse Will be, that you may find instances of 
the haughty, the proud, the frolic, the stubborn, who 
are each of them in secret downright slaves to their 
wives, or mistresses. I must beg of you in the last 
place to dwell upon this, that the wise and valiant 
in all ages have been hen-pecked ; and that the 
sturdy tempers who are not slaves to affection, owe 
that exemption to their being enthralled by ambi- 
tion, avance, or some meaner passion. I have ten 
thousand thousand things more to say, but my wife 
sees me writing, and will, according to custom, be 
consulted, if 1 do not seal this immediately. 

** Yours, Nathaniel Hknboost." 

T. 


No. 177.] SATURDAY, SEPT. 22, 1711. 

Quis enlm bonus, aut face dlgnus 
Arcana, qualem Cereris vult esse sacerdos, 

Ulla aliena tlbi credal mala ?— — Juv. Sat xv. 140. 

Wbo can all Muse of otbera* ills escape, 

Is but a brute, at best, in human shape.-~TATS. 

In one of last week's papers I treated of good- 
nature, as it is the effect of constitution ; 1 shall 
now speak of it as a moral virtue. The first may 
make a man easy in himself and agreeable to others, 
but imphes.no merit in bim that is possess^ of it. 
A man is no more to be {’raised upon this acooun^ 
than because he has a regular pulse, or a good di- 
gestion. This good-nature however in the consti- 


tution, which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls a milki- 
ness of blood,'* is an admirable groundwork for the 
other. In order, therefore, to try our good-nature, 
whether it arises from the body or the mind, wh». 
ther it be founded in the animal or rational part of 
our nature : in a word, whether it be such as is en- 
titled to any other reward, besides that secret satis 
faction and contentment of mind which is essential 
to it, and the kind reception it procures us in the 
world, we must examine it by the following rules ; 

First, whether it acts with steadiness and uni- 
formity in sickness and in health, in prosperity and 
in adversity ; if otherwise, it is to be looked upon as 
nothing else but an irradiation of the mind from 
some new supply of spirits, or a more kindly circu- 
lation of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a 
cunning solicitor, who would never ask a favour of 
a great man before dinner ; but took care to prefer 
his petition at a time when the party petitioned had i 
his mind free from care, and his appetites in good 
humour. Such a transient temporary good-nature 
us this, is not that philanthropy, that love of man- 
kind, which deserves the title of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing his good-na- 
ture to the test, is, to consider whether it operates 
according to the rules of reason and duty : for if, 
notwithstanding its general benevolence to man- 
kind, it makes no distinction between its objects, 
if it exerts itself promiscuously towards the deserv- 
ing and the undeserving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itself up to the 
petitioner and lights upon anyone rather by accident 
than choice, it may pass for an amiable instinct, but 
must not assume the name of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be the exa- 
mining ourselves, whether or no we are able to 
exert it to our own disadvantage, and employ it on 
proper objects, nqtwiths landing any little pain, 
want, or inconvenience which may arise to ourselves 
from it. In a word, whether we are willing to risk 
any part of our fortune, our reputation, or health, 
or ease, for the benefit of mankind. Among all 
these expressions of good-nature, I shall single out | 
that which goes under the general name of charity, j 
as it consists in relieving the indigent; that being 
a trial of this kind which offers itself to us almost | 
at all times, and in every place. 

I should propose it as a rule, to every one who is 
provided with any competency of fortune more than 
sufficient for the necessaries of life, to lay aside a 
certain portion of his income for the use of the poor. 
This I would look upon as an offering to Him who 
has a right to the whole, for the use of those whom, 
in the passage hereafter mentioned, he has de- 
scribed as his own representatives upon earth. At 
the same time we should manage our charity with 
such prudence and caution, that we may not hurt 
our own friends or relations, whilst we are doing 
good to those who are strangers to us. 

This may possiblv be ex^ained better by an ex- 
ample than by a rule. 

Eogenius is a man of a universal good-nature, 
and generous beyond the extent of his fortune, 
but withal so prudent in the economy of his anairs, 
that what goes out in charity is made up by goo 
management. Eugenius has what the world can® 
20U/. a year; but never values himself above mne- 
score, as not thinking be has a right to the ten 
part, Vhieh he always appropriates to chanUbt 
uses. To this sum he frequently makes other 
luntary additions, insomuch that in a good . 
such he accounts those in which he has been 
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to make greater bounties tlian ordinary, he has 
given above twice that sum to the sickly and iodi* 
g, ut Eugenius prescribes to himself many parti- 
cular days of fasting and abstinence, in order to 
increase his private bank of charity, and sets aside 
what would be the current expenses of those times 
for the use of the poor. He often goes afoot where 
his business calls him, and at the end of his walk 
has given a shilling, which in his ordinary methods 
of expense would have gone for coach-hire, to the 
tirst necessitous person that has fallen in his way. 

I have known him, when he has been going to a 
play or an opera, divert the money, whicdi was de- 
signed for that purpose, upon an object of charity 
whom he has met with in the street ; and afterward 
pass his evening in a coffee-house, or at a friend's 
iite-side, with much greater satisfaction to himself, 
than he could have received from the most exqui- 1 
site entertainments of the theatre. By these means, 
he is generous without impoverishing himself, < 
and enjoys his estate by making it the property of 
others. 

There are few men so cramped in their private 
affairs, who may not be charitable after this manner, 
without any disadvantage to themselves, or preju- 
dice to their families. It is but sometimes sacrihe- 
ing a diversion or convenience to the poor, and 
turning the usual course of our expenses into a bet- 
ter channel. This is, I think, not only the most 
prudent and convenient, but the most meritorious 
piece of charity, which we can put in practice. By 
this method, we in some measure share tlie necessi- 
ties of the poor at the same time that we relieve 
them, and make ourselves not only their patrons, i 
but their fellow-sufferers. , I 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of his Religio 
Medici, in which he describes his charity in several 
heroic instances, aud with a noble heat of senti- 
ment, mentions that verse in the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, “ He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord :’*♦ There is more rhetoric in that one 
sentence, says he, than in a library of sermons; 
and, indeed, if those sentences were understood by 
the reader, with the same emphasis as they are de- 
livered by the author, we needed not those volumes 
of instructions, but might be honest by an epitome.f 

This passage of Scripture is, indeed, wonderfully 
persuasive ; but I think the same thought is carried 
much farther in the New Testament, where our 
Saviour tells us, in a most pathetic manner that 
he shall hereafter regard the clothing of the naked, 
the feeding of the hungry, and the visiting of the 
nnprisoneu, as offices done to himself, and reward 
them accordingly.! Pursuant to those passages in 
«oly Scripture, I have somewhere met with the 
opitaph of a charitable man, which has very much 
pleased me. I caunot recollect the words, but the 
wnse of it is to this purpose ; What I spent I lost ; 
''^uat I possessed is left to others ; what I gave 
away remains with me.§ 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in sacred 

nt, I cannot' forbear making an extract of several 


•Pwv.xix ir. 

w ^ St- George's Chun 

How tJl' •" ud runs in old EniUth (hui;— 

That I iwnt, Uiat 1 hii 
Thai! g«.. that ihaXs 
*latgar.t my Itai. , That I fill, that I lost. 

Quoth tiwa . n . ^ ® isrp. 

ooe^ Byrkt, who Is this world did reign threeicoi 
years ami seven, and yet Uved not one. 


passages which I have always read with great da» 
light in the Book of Job. it is the account which 
that holy man gives of his behaviour in the days of 
his prosperity, and if considered only as a human ! 
composition, is a finer picture of a charitable and 
good-natured man than is to be met with in any 
othei author. 

** Oh that I were as in months past, as in the 
days when God preserved me: when his candle 
shined upon my head, and when by his light 1 
walked through darkness ; when the Almighty was 
yet‘witb me; when my children were about me; 
when I washed my steps with butter, and the rock 
poured me out rivers of oil. 

** When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. 
Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to me lame ; 

I was a father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out. Did not I weep for him 
that was in trouble ? was not my soul grieved for 
the poor ? Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
that God may know mine integrity. 4f I did de- 
spise the cause of my man-servant or of my maid- 
servant when they contended with me ; what then 
shall I do when God riseth up ? and when he vi- 
siteth, what shall 1 answer him ? Did not he that 
made me in the womb, make him? and did not one 
fashion us in the womb ? If I have withheld the 
poor from their desire, or have caused the eyes of 
the widow to fail : Or have eaten my morsel myself 
alone, and the fatherless hath not eaten thereof: 

If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, or 
any poor without covering : If his loins have not 
blessed me, and if he were not warmed with the 
fioeco of my sheep : If I have lifted up my band 
against the fatherless, when I saw my help in the 
gate ; then let mine arm fall from my shoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. If 
I have rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated 
me, or lifted up myself when evil found him; 
(neither have I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing 
a curse to ms soul.) The stranger did not lodge in 
the street; but I opened my doors to the traveller. 

If my land cry against me, or that the furrows like- 
wise therefore complain : If I have eaten the fruits 
thereof without money, or have caused the owners 
thereof to lose their life ; let thistles grow instead 
of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.”*— ‘L. 


No. 178.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1711. 

Comis in uxorem— — — Hoiu 2 . Ep. iL 131 
Civil to his wife.— Pori. 

I CANNOT defer taking notice of this letter;— 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** 1 am but too good a judge of your paper of the 
15th instant, which is a master-piece; 1 mean that 
of jealousy : but I think it unworthy of you to 
speak of that torture in the breast of a man, aud 
not to mention also the pangs of it in the heart of a 
woman. You have very judiciously, and with the 
greatest penetration imaginable, considered it as 
woman is the creature of whom the diffidence is 
raised ; but not a word of a man, who it so un- 
merciful as to move joalouiy in his wife, and not 
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oare whether she is so or not. It is possible you 
may not believe there are such tyrants in the world ; 
but alas, 1 can tell you of a man who is ever out of 
humour in his wife’s company, and the pleasantest 
man in the world every where else ; too greatest 
sloven at home when he appears to none but his 
family, and most exactly well-dressed in all other 
places. Alaa, Sir, is it of course, that to deliver 
one’s self wholly into a man’s power without possi- 
bility of appeal to any other jurisdiction but his own 
reflections, is so little an obligation to a gentleman, 
that he can be offended and fml into a rage, because 
my heart swells tears into my eyes when I see him 
in a cloudy mood ? I pretend to no succour, and 
hope for no relief but from himself; and yet he that 
has sense and justice in every thing else, never re- 
flects, that to come home only to sleep off an in- 
temperance, and spend all the time he is there as if 
it were a punishment, cannot but give the anguish 
of a jealous mind. He always leaves his home as 
if he were going to a court, and returns as if he 
were entering a gaol. I could add to this, that from 
his company ana his usual discourse, he does not 
scruple being thought an abandoned man, as to his 
morals. Your own imagination will say enough to 
you concerning the condition of me his wife ; and I 
wish you would be so good as to represent to him, 
for he is not ill-natured, and reads you much, that 
the moment 1 hear the door shut after him, I throw 
myself upon my bed, and drown the child he is so 
fond of with my tears, and often frighten it with my 
cries ; that I curse my being ; that I* run to my 
glass all over bathed in sorrows, and help the utter- 
ance of my inward anguish by beholding the gush 
of my own calamities as my tears fall from my eyes. 
This looks like an imagined picture to tell you, but 
indeed this is one of my pastimes. Hitherto I 
have only told you the general temper of my mind, 
but how shall I give you an account of the distrac- 
tion of it ? Could you but conceive how cruel 1 am 
one moment in my resentment, and at the ensuing 
minute when I place him in the condition my anger 
w ould bring him to, 1iuw compassionate ; it would 
give you some notion how miserable I am, and how 
little I deserve it. When 1 rcmonstriUe with the 
greatest gentleness that is possible against unhand- 
some appearances, and that married persons are 
under particular rules ; when ho is in the best 
humour to receive this, I am answered only, That 
I expose my own reputation and sense if 1 appear 
jealous. I wish, good Sir, you would take this into 
serious consideration, and admonish husbands and 
wives what terms they ought to keep towards each 
other. Your thoughts on this im^rtant subject | 
will have the greatest reward, that which descends 
on such as feel the sorrows of the afflicted. Give 
me leave to subscribe myself, ^ 

“ Your uufortunute humble servant, I 
“ Cblinda.” I 

I had it in tny thoughts, before I received the 
letter of this lady, to consider this dreadfbl passion I 
in the mind of a woman ; and the smart she seems I 
to feel docs not abate the inclination 1 bad to re- | 
commend to husbands a more regular behaviour, ; 
than to give the most exquisite of torments to those | 
who love them, nay, whose torments would be 
abated if they did not love ^em. 

It is wonderful to observe how little is made of 
this inexpressible injury, and bow easily mep get 
iuto a habit of being least agreeable, where they are 
most obliged to be so. Hut this subject deserves a 


distinct speculation, and 1 shall observe fur a day or I 
two the behaviour of two or three happy pairs 1 am i 
acquainted with, before 1 pretend to make a system 
of conjugal morality. 1 design in the tirst place to 
go a few miles out of town, and there 1 know where 
to meet one who practises all- the parts of a fine 
gentleman in the duty of a husband. When he was 
a bachelor much business made him particularly 
negligent in his habit ; but now there is no young 
lover.living so exact in the care of his person. One 
I who asked why he was so long washing bis mouth, 
and so delicate in the choice and wearing of his 
linen, was answered : Because there is a woman 
of merit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think 
it incumbent upon me to make her inclination go 
I along with her duty.” 

If a man would give himself leave to think, he 
would not be so unreasonable as to expect de- 
bauchery and innocence could live in commerro to- 
gether : or hope that flesh and blood is capable of 
so strict an alUance, as that a line woman must go 
on to improve herself till the is as good and impus- | 
sive as an angel, only to preserve fidelity to a brute ! 
and a satyr. The lady who desires me for her sake | 
to end one of my papers with the following letter, j 
1 am persuaded thinks such a perseveran#e very j 
impracticable : j 

” Husband, ' 

” Stay more ut home. I know where you visited I 
at seven of the clock on Thursday evening. The ; 
colonel, whom you charged me to sec no more, is 
in town. 

T. “Martha HotSEwips.” 

No. 179.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER ‘25, 1711 

Centuric seniorum agitant ex|>ertia fruuis : 

CeUl prfl^tereunt auittera pt>emata rhunuies, 

Oinuc tulit puncturo qui luiscuit utile dulci, 

Lectorem delecUuido, pariterque monciido 

Hou. Ars. Poet. v. 341 
Old age Is only fond of moral trulh. 

Lectures too crave disgust aspiring youth ; 

But be who blends lustrucUon with deUgbt, 

Wins every reader, nor in vain shall write. — P 

I MAT cast my readers under two general 
divisions, the mercurial and the saturnine. The first 
are the gay part of my disciples, who require spe- ' 
dilations of wit and humour ; the others are those j 
of a more solemn and sober turn, who find no plea- 
sure but in papers of morality and sound sense. 
The former call every thing that is acrious, stupid ; 
the latter look upon every thing as imjiertinent that 
is ludicrous. Were I always grave, one half of my 
readers would fall off from me ; were I always merry', 

1 should lose the other, I make it, therefore, my 
endeavour to find out entertainments for both kinds, 
and by that means, perhaps, consult the good of 
both, more than 1 should do, did I always write to 
the particular taste of either. As they neither of I 
them know what 1 proceed upon, the sprightly , 
reader, who takes up my paper m order to be di- 
verted, very often finds himself engaged unawares i 
in a serious and profitable course of thinking ; as, 
on the contrary, the thoughtful man who perhaps 
may hope to find something solid, and full of deep j 
reflection, is very often insensibly betrayed into a i 
fit of mirth. In a word, the reader sits down to my 
entertainment without knowing his bill of fare, ana | 
has tibrefore at least the pleasure of hoping there 
may be a dish to bis palate. , , . 

I must confess, were I left to myself, I 
rather aim at instructing than diverting; but if ^ 
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>rill be uaeful to the world, we mtist take it as we 
6nd it. Authors of professed severity discourage 
the looser part of mankind from having any thing 
to do with their writings. A man must have virtue 
in him, before he will enter upon the reading of a 
Seneca or an Epictetus. The very title of a moral 
treatise has something in it austere and shocking to 
the careless and inconsiderate 
For this reason several unthinking persons fall in 
my way who would give no attention to lectures de- 
livered with a religious seriousness or a philosophic 
gravity. They are insnared into sentiments of wis- 
dom and virtue when they do not think of it; and if 
by that means they arrive only at such a degree of 
consideration as may dispose them to listen to more 
studied and elaborate discourses, I shall not think 
my speculations useless. I might likewise observe, 
that the gloominess in which sometimes the minds 
of the best men are involved, very often stands in 
need of such little incitements to mirth and laughter, 
as are apt to disperse melancholy, and put our fa- 
culties in good humour. To which some will add, 
that the British climate,^oro than any other, makes 
entertainments of this nature in a manner necessary. 

If what I have here said does not recommend, it 
will aU^teast excuse, the variety of my speculations. 

I would not willingly laugh but in order to instruct, 
or if I sometimes fail in this point, when my mirth 
ceases to be instructive, it shall never cease to be 
innocent. A scrupulous conduct in this particular 
has, perhaps, more merit in it than the generality 
of readers imagine; did they know how many 
tlio\ight8 occur in a point of humour, which a dis- 1 
croet author in modesty suppresses ; how many 
strokes of raillery present themselves, which could 
I not fail to please the ordinary taste of mankind, but 
! arc stifled in their birth by reason of some remote 
I tendency which they carry in them to corrupt the 
, minds of those who read them : did they know how 
niany glances of ill-nature are industriously avoided 
! for fear of doing injury to the reputation of another, 

1 they would bo apt to think kindly of those writers 
I who endeavour to make themselves diverting, with- 
i out being immoral. One may apply to these authors 
I that passage in W allcr : 

I Poets lose half the praise they would have got. 

Were it but known what they discreetly bluU 

As nothing is more easy than to be a wit, with all 
the above-mentioned liberties, it req^uires some ge- 
nius and invention to appear such without them. 

What I have here said is not only in regard to 
the Dublic, but with an eye to my particular corres- 
ponaent, who has sent me the following letter, 

: which 1 have castrated in some places upon these 
considerations : 

“Sm, 

Having lately seen your discourse upon a match 
of grinning, I cannot forbear giving you an account 
of a whistling match, which, with many others, I was 
lyith about three years since at the Bath. 
M ^ guinea, to be conferred upon the 

ablest Whistler, that is, on him who could whistle 
clearest* and go throuj^h his time without laughing, 
to which at the same time he was provoked by the 
antic postures of a merry-andrew, who was to stand 
oiwm the stage and play his tricks in the eye of the 
performer. There were throe competitors for the 
guinea. JThe first was a ploughman of a ve^ pro- 
^pcct; his features were steady, and his 
• ?? Composed in so inflexible stupidity, that 

I till first unpoarance every one gave the guinea 


for lost. The pickled-herring however found the way 
to shake him ; for upon his whistling a country jig, 
this unlucky wag danced to it with such a variety 
of distortions and grimace, that the countryman 
could not forbear smiling upon him, and by that 
means spoiled his whistle, and lost the prize. 

** The next that mounted the stage was an under- 
citizen of the Bath, a person remarkable among the 
inferior people of that place for his great wisdom, 
and his broad band.**^ He contracted his muulli 
with much gravity, and, that he might dispose his 
mind to be more serious than ordinary, began the 
tunc of the Children in the Wood. He went through 
part of it with good success, '•when ou a sudden the 
wit at his elbow, who had appeared wonderfully 
grave and attentive for some time, gave him a touch 
upon the left shoulder, and stared him in the face 
with 80 bewitching a grin, that the whistler relaxed 
his fibres into a kind of simper, and at length burst 
out into an open laugh. The third who entered the 
lists was a footman, who in defiance of the merry- 
andrew and all his arts, whistled a Scotch tune, and 
an Italian sonata, with so settled a countenance that 
he bore away the prize, to the great admiration of 
some hundreds of persons, who, as well as myself, 
were present at this trial of skill. Now, Sir, 1 
humbly conceive, whatever you have determined of 
the grinners, the whistlers ought to be encouraged, 
not only as their art is practised without distortion, 
but as it improves country-music, promotes gravity, 
and teaches ordinary people to keep their counte- 
nances, if they sec any thing ridiculous in their bet- 
ters; besides that it seems an entertainment very 
particularly adapted to the Bath, as it is usual for u 
rider to whistle to his horse when he would make 
his water pass. “ I am, Sir,” &c. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

** After having dispatclicd these two important 
points of grirfning and whistling, 1 hope you will 
oblige the world with some reflections upon yawning, 
as I have seen it practised ou a twelfth-night among 
other Christmas gambols at the house of a very 
worthy gentleman, who always entertains his tenants 
at that time of the year. They yawn for a Cheshire 
cheese, an^ begin about mi inight, when the whole 
company is disposed to be drowsy. He that yawns 
widest, and at the same time so naturally as to pro- 
duce the most yawns among the spectutors, carries 
home the cheese. If you handle this subject as you 
ought, I question not but your paper will set half 
the kingdom a yawning, though I dare promise you 
it will never make any body fall asleep,” — L. 


No. 180.]— WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 26, 1711. 

— • Delirant reges, plecluntur .\chivl — H or. I Ep. ii. 14. 

Th« monarch’s foUy makes the people ruo. — P. 

Thk following letter has so much weight and 
good sense, that I cannot forbear inserting it, 
though it relates to a hardened sinner, whom I 
have very little hopes of reforming, vix. Louis 
XIV, of France. 

** Mr Spectator, 

“ Amidst the variety of subjects of which you 
have treated, I could wish it had fallen in your 
way to expose the vanity of conquests. This 
thought would naturally lead one to the French 
king, who has been generally esteemed the greatest 
conqueror of our Rgo, till her majesty*s armies had 
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torn from him so many of his countries, and de- 
prived him of the fruit of all his former victories. 
For my own part, if I were to draw his picture, I 
should be for taking him no lower than to the peace 
of Ryswick, just at tKH end of his triumphs, and 
before his reverse of fortune : and even then I 
should not forbear thinking his ambition had been 
vain, and unprofitable to himself and his people. 

** As for himself, it is certain he can have gained 
nothing by his conquests, if they have not rendered 
him master of more subjects, more riches, or greater 
power. What 1 shall be able to offer upon these 
heads, I resolve to submit to your con8id|^ration. 

** To begin then with tis increase of subjects. From 
the time ho came of age, and has been a manager 
fbr himself, all the people ho had acquired were 
such only as he had reduced by his wars, and were 
left in his possession by the peace ; he had con- 
quered not above one-third of Flanders, and con- | 
sequently no more than one-third part of the inha- 1 
bitants of that province. 

“ About one hundred years ago the houses in 
that country were all numbered, and by a just com- 
putation the inhabitants of all sorts could not then 
exceed 750,000 souls. And if any man will con- 
sider the {jesolation by almost perpetual wars, the 
numerous armies that have lived almost ever since 
at discretion upon the people, and how much of 
their commerce has been removed for more security 
to other places, he will have little reason to imagine 
that their numbers have since increased ; and there- 
fore with one-third part of that province that prince 
can have gained no more than one-third part of the 
inhabitants, or 250, (XK) new subjects, even though 
It should be supposed they were all contented to 
live still in their native country, and transfer their 
allegiance to a new master. 

“ The fertility of this province, its convenient si- 
tuation for trade and commerce, its capacity for fur- 
nishing employment and subsistence to great num- 
bers, and the vast armies that have been maintained 
here, make it credible that the remaining two- 
thirds of Flanders are equal t<;> all his other con- 
quests; and consequently by^ all, he cannot have 
gained more than 750,000 new subjects, men, wo- 
men, and children, especially if a reduction shall 
be made of such as have retired from the conqueror, 
to live under their old masters^ j 

**' It is time now to set his loss against his 
profit, and to show for the new subjects he bad ac- 
quired, how many old ones he hacf lost in the ac- 
quisition. I think that in his wars he has seldom 
brought less into the field, in all places, than 
200,000 fighting men, besides what has been left in 
garrisons; and I think the common computation 
I 9 t that of an armv, at the end of a campaign, with- 
out sieges or battles, scarce four-fifths can be mus- 
tered of those that came into the field at the begin- 
ning of the year. His wars at several times, until 
the last peace, have held about twenty years ; and 
if 40,000 yearly lost, or a fifth part of his armies, 
are to be multiplied by 20, he cannot have lost less 
than 800,000 of his old subjects, and all able-bodied 
men ; a greater number than the new subjects be 
bad acquired. 

** But this loss is not all. Providence seems to 
have ei^ally divided the whole mass of man]|ind 
into different sexes, that every woman may have 
her husband, and that both may equally contribute 
to the continuance of the ipacies. It follows then, 
that for all the men that have been lost, as many 
women moet have lived single, and it were but 


charity to believe, they have not done all the ser- 
vice they were capable of doing in their genera- 
tion. In so long a course of years great part of 
them must have died, and all the rest must go off 
at last, without leaving any representatives behind. 
By this account he must have lost not only 800,000 
subjects, but double that number, and all the in- 
crease that was reasonably to bo expected from it. 

** It is said in the last war there was a famine in 
his kingdom, which swept away two millions of his 
people. This is hardly credible. If the loss was 
only onc-fifth part of that sum, it was very great. 
But it is no wonder there should be famine, where 
so much of the people’s substance is taken away for 
the king’s use, that they have not sufficient left to 
provide against accidents ; where so many of the 
men are taken from the plough to serve the king 
in his wars, and a great part of the tillage is loft to 
the weaker hands of so many women and children. 
Whatever was the loss, it must undoubtedly be 
placed to the account of his ambition. 

“ And so must also the destructiou or banish- 
ment of 3 or 400,000 of hi# reformed subjects ; ho 
could have no other reasons for valuing those lives 
so very cheap but only to recommend himse^to the j 
bigotry of the Spanish nation. ® 

** How should there be industry in a country I 
where all property is precarious ? What subject j 
will sow his land, that his prince may reap the I 
whole harvest ? Parsimony and frugality must hr i 
strangers to such a people ; for will any man save I 
to-day, what he has reason to fear will be taken ' 
from him to-morrow ? And where is the encourage- | 
ment for marrying f Will any man think of rais- ' 
ing children w ithout any assurance of clothing for | 
their backs, or so much as food for their bellies ? ; 
And thus, by his fatal ambition, he must have less- 
ened the. number of his subjects, not ouly by 1 
slaughter and destruction, but, by preventing their | 
very birtns, he has done as much as was possible I 
towards destroying posterity itself. 

“ Is this then the great, the invincible Louis ? | 
This the immortal man, the tout puutant, or the al- i 
mighty, as his flatterers have called him ? Is this 
the man that is so celebrated for his conquests ? | 
For every subject he has acquired, has he not lost 
three that were his inheritance? Are not hi‘ 
troops fewer, and those neither so well fed, or , 
clothed, or paid, as they were formerly, though he i 
has now so much greater cause to exert himself ? , 
And what can be the reason of all this, but that his ] 
revenue is a great deal less, his subjects arc either i 
poorer, or not so manyjto be plundered by constant I 
taxes for his use? I 

“ It is well for him he had femnd out a way to j 
steal a kingdom ;* if he had gone on conquering j 
as h<B did before, his /uin had been long since n- j 
nished. This brings to my mind a saying of King | 
Pyrrhus, after he had a second time beat the Ivo- j 
mans in a pitched battle, and was complimented by | 
his generals ; ‘ Yes,* says he, * such another vie i 
tory, and 1 am quite undone.* And since 1 have ^ 
mentioned Pyrrhus, I will end with a very goo , , 
though known story of this ambitious | 

When he had shown the utmost fondness for m 
expedition against the Romans, Cineas, nis c i , 
minister, asked him what he proposed to bimseir uy , 
thisiyar? ‘Why,’ says Pyrrh ns, ‘ to conquer the j 

♦ ITie kingdom of Spain, seised by ^uli i 

his grandson, as led him by the wlU C^lw ^l,«n J 
enomiet of Franco looked upon as forged, or made ^ 
Charles was ** non compos.** | 
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Romans, and reduce all Italy to^ my obedience.* ! may be relieved by any impressions which tho 
< What then ?* savs Cineas. * To pass over into reading of this in your paper may make upon him. 
Sicily/ says Pyrrhus, ‘ and' then all the Sicilians « i 

must be our subjects.* * And what does your ma- 


jesty intend next ?* * Why truly,' says the king, 

* to conquer Carthage, and make myself master of 
all Africa.* ‘ And what, Sir,* says the minister, ‘ is 
to be the end of all your expeditions ?’ ‘ Why 

then,* says the king, * for the rest of our lives wc will 
sit down to good wine.’ * How, Sir,’ replied Ci- 
neas, * to better than we have now before us ? Have 
we not already as much as we can drink ?* 

** Riot and excess are noP the becoming charac- 
ters of princes ; but if Pyrrhus and Louis ^^ad de- 
bauched like Vitellius, they had been less hurtful 
to their people. 

“ Your humble servant, 

T. Philarithmus.** 


No. 181.] THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1711. 

His larrymis vitam damus, et miserascimus ultro. 

ViRO. ^ ii. 145. 

Mov’d by these tears, we pity and protect 

I AH more pleased with a letter that is filled with 
touches of nature than of wit. The following one 
is of this kind : 

“SiK, 

** Among all the distresses which happen in fami- 
lias, I do not remember that you have touched upon 
the marriage of children without the consent of their 
parents. 1 am one of these unfortunate persons. I 
was about fifteen when I took the liberty to choose 
for myself ; and have ever since languished under 
the displeasure of an inexorable father, who, though 
he sees me happy in the best of husbands, and blessed 
with very fine children, can never be prevailed 
upon to forgive me. He was so kind to me before 
this unhappy accident, that indeed it makes my 
breach of duty in some measure inexcusable; and 
at the same time creates in me such a tenderness 
towards him, that 1 love him above all things, and 
would die to bo reconciled to him. I have thrown 
I myself at his feet, and besought him with tears to 
I pardon mt ; but he always pushes mo away, and 
I spurns me from him. I have written several letters 
I to him, but be will neither open nor receive them. 

! About two years ago 1 sent my little boy to him, 
dressed in new apparel ; but the child returned to 
me crying;, because he said his grandfather would 
not see him, and had ordered him to bo put out of 
his house. My mother is won over to my side, but 
dares not mention me to my father, for fear of pro- 
voking him. Al|^ut a month ago he lay sick upon 
his bed, and in great danger of his life; I was 
pierced to the heart at the news, and could not for- 
bear going to inquire afterliis health. My mother 
took this opportunity of speaking in my behalf: 
she told him, with abundance of tears, that 1 was 
come to see him, that I could not speak to her for 
weeping,^ and that I should certainly break my 
heart if be refused at that time to give me his 
blessing, and be reconciled to me. He was so 
far from relenting towards me, that he bid her 
speak no niore of mo, unless she had a mind to 
«*iiturb him in his last moments ; for, Sir, you 
®ust know that he has the reputation of an honest 
na religious man, which makes my misfortune so 
uch the greater God be thanked he has since 
^Owvered : but^his severe usage has given me such , 
Wor that f diaU soon sink under it, unless 1 1 


Of all hardnesses of heart*there is none so inex* 
cusable as that of parents towards their children. 
An obstinate, inflexible, unforgiving temper is odi- 
ous upon all occasions ; but here it is unnatural. 
The love, tenderness, and compassion which are apt 
to arise in us towards those who depend upon us, is 
that by which the whole world of life is upheld. 
The supreme Being, by the transcendant excel- 
lency andjipodness of his nature, extends his mercy 
towards M his works; and because his creatures 
have not such a spontaneous benevolence and com- 
passion towards those who are under their care and 
protection, he has implanted in them an instinct, 
that supplies the place of this inherent goodness. 
1 have illustrated this kind of instinct in former 
papers, and have shown how it runs through all the 
species of brute creatures, as indeed the whole ani- 
mal creation subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and uncir- 
cumscribed than in brutes, as being enlarged by the 
dictates of reason and duty. For if we consider 
ourselves attentively, we shall find that we are not 
only inclined to love those who descend from us, 
but that we bear a kind of natural affection to every 
thing which relies upon us for its good and preser- 
vation. Dependance is a perpetual call upon hu- 
manity, and a greater incitement to tenderness and 
pity, than any other motive whatsoever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstanding any 
passion or resentment, can overcome this powerful 
instinct, and extinguish natural affection, debases 
his mind even below brutality, frustrates, as much 
as in him lies, the great design of Providence, and 
strikes out of his nature oue of the must divine 
principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which might be 
brought against silch an unreasonable proceeding, 
1 shall only insist on one. We make it the condi- 
tion of our forgiveness that we forgive others. In 
our very prayers we desire no more than to be 
treated by this kind fif retaliation. The case there- 
fore before us seems to be what they call a “case in 
point;’* the relation between the child and father, 
being what comes nearest to that between a crea- 
ture and its Creator. If the father is inexorable to 
the child who has offended, let the offence be of 
never so high a nature, how will ho address himself 
to the supremo Being, under the tender appella- 
tion of a father, and desire of him such a forgive- 
ness as he himself refuses to grant ? 

To this I might add many other religious, as well 
as many prudential considerations; but if the last- 
roenUonod motive docs not prevail, I despair of suc- 
ceeding bv any other, and shall therefore conclufio 
my paper with a very remarkable story, which is 
recorded in an old chronicle published by Freher, 
among the writers of the German history. 

Egmhart, who was secretary to Charles the Great, 
became exceedingly popular by his behaviour, in 
that post. His great abilities gained him the favour 
of his master, and the esteem of the whole court. 
Imma, the daughter of the emperor, was so pleased 
with his person and conversation, that she fell in 
lb% with him. As she was one of the greatest 
beauties of^ the age, Egiuhart answered her with a 
more than equal return of passion. They stifled 
their flames for some time, under the apprehension 
of the fatal consequences that might ensue. £gin« 
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hart at length resolving to hatard all rather than 
live deprivea of ono whom his heart was so much 
set upon, conveyed himself one night into the 
princess's apartment, and knocking gently at the 
door, was admitted as a person who had somethinjg 
to communicate to her from the emperor. He was 
with her in private most part of the night; but 
upon his preparing to go away about break of 
day, he observed that there had fallen a great snow 
during his stay with the princess. This very much 
perplexed him, lest the prints of his feet in the 
snow might make discoveries to the king, who 
often used to visit his daughter iu ^e morn* 
ing. He acquainted the Princess InuS with his 
fears : who, after some consultations upon the mat- 
ter, prevailed upon him to let her carry him through 
the snow upon her own shoulders. It happened 
that the emperor, not being able to sleep, was at 
that time up and walking in his chamber, when upon 
looking through the window he percciven his daugh- 
ter tottering under her burden and carrying his 
first minister across the snow ; which she had no 
sooner done, but she returned again with the utmost 
speed to her own apartment. The emperor was ex- 
tremely troubled and astonished at this accident ; 
but resolved to speak nothing of it until a proper 
opportunity. In the mean time, Eginhart knowing 
that what he had done could not be long a secret, 
determined to retire from court; and in order to it 
begged the emperor that he would be pleased to 
dismiss him, pretending a kind of discontent at his 
not having been rewarded for his long services. The 
erape/or would not give a direct answer to his peti- 
tion, but told him ho would think of it, and ap- 
pointed a certain day when he would let him know 
his pleasure. He then called together the most 
faithful of his counscdlors, and acquainting them 
with his secretary’s crime, asked them their advice 
in so delicate an affair. They most of them gave 
their opinion, that the person could not be too se- 
verely punished, who had thus dishonoured his 
master. Upon the whole debate, the emperor de- 
clared it was his opinion, that Egiiihart’s punish- 
ment would rather increase than diminish the shame 
of his family, and that thcri^bre he thought it the 
most advisable to wear out the memory of the fact, 
by manying him to his daughter. Accordingly 
Eginhart was called in, and acquainted by the 
emperor, that he should no longer have any pro- 
tence of complaining bis services were not rewarded, 
fur that the Princess Imma should be given him in 
marriage, with a dower suitable to her quality; 
which was soon after performed accordingly. 


No. 182.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1711. 

Plus aloes quam roelUs habet- - -- Jrv Sst vi. 180 
I'bt bitter overbalances the tweet 

I As aU parts of human life come under my obser- 
} vation, mv reader must not make uncharitable in- 
i ferencet from my speaking knowingly of that sort 
I of crime which is at present treated of He will, 1 
hope, suppose 1 know it only from the letters of cor- 
reipondents, two of which you shall have as follow : 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I It is wonderful to me, that among the many 
I enonnities which you have treated of, you have not 
mentioned that of wenching, and particularly the 
j ensnaring part 1 mean that it is a thing very fit 
^ expose the villauy of the practice 
j of deluding women. You are to know, Sir, thatl 


myself am a woman who have been one of the un- 
happy that have fallen into this- misfortune, and that 
by the insinuation of a very worthless fellow, who 
served others in the same manner, both before my 
ruin and since that time. I had, as soon as the 
rascal left me, so much indignation and resolution 
as not to go upon the town, as the phrapo is, but 
took to work for my living in an obscure place, out 
of the knowledge of all with whom 1 was before ac- 
quainted. 

“ It is the ordinary practice and business of life 
with a set of idle fellows about this town to write 
letters, send message^ and form appointments with 
little i||w unthinking girls, and leave them after 
possession of them, without any mercy, to shame, 
infamy, poverty, and disease. Were you to read ! 
the nauseous impertinences which are written oii ! 
these occasions, and to see the silly creatures sigh- 
ing over them, it could not but be matter of mirth 
as well as pity. A little ’prentice girl of mine has 
been for some time applied to by an Irish fellow, 
who dresses very line, and struts in a lace coat, ' 
and is the admiration of seamstresses, who are 
under age in town. Ever since I had some know- ' 
ledge of the matter, I have debarred my ’prentice 1 
from pen, ink, and paper. But the q|ker day ho 1 
'bespoke some cravats of me: I went out of the j 
shop, and loft his mistress to put them up in a 
band-box in order to be sent to him when his maa 
called. When I came into the shop again, I took 
occasion to send her away, and found in the bottom 
of the box written these words, * Why would you 
min a harmless creature that loves you ?’ then in : 
the lid, ‘ There is no resisting Strephon:* I ! 
searched a little further, and found in the rim of the | 
box, *At eleven o’clock at night come in a hack, 
ney-coach at the end of our street.’ This was 
I enough to alarm me ; I sent away the things, and 
j took my measures accordingly. An hour or two i 
before the appointed time, 1 examined my young j 
lady, and found her trunk stuffed with impertinent | 
letters and an old scroll of parchment in Latin, | 
which her lover had sent her as a settlement of tifty 
pounds a year. Among other things, there was 
also the best lace I bad in my shop to make him a 
present for cravats. I was very glad this last | 
circumstance, because I could very conscientiously 
swear against him that he had enticed my servant 
away, and was her accomplice in robbing me : I 
procured a warrant against him accordingly. Every 
thing was ♦now prepared, and the tender hour of i 
love approaching, 1 who had acted for myself in my j 
youth the same senseless part, knew how to ma- | 
nage accordingly; therefore, after having locked j 
up my maid, and not being so n^ch unlike her in | 
height and shape, as in a huddled way not to pass ; 
j for her, I delivered the bundle designed to be car- j 
ried off, to her lover’s man, who came with the ' 

I signal to receive them. Thus I followed after to j 
the coach, where when I saw his master take them | 
in, I cried out, thieves ! thieves ! and the constable | 
with his attendants seized my expecting lover. I j 
kept myself unobserved until I saw the crowd suf- J 
ficiently increased, and then appeared to declare j 
tke goods to be mine; and had the satisfaction to | 
see my man of mode put into the round-house, with i 
the stolen wares by him, to be produced in evidence 
againsi him the next morning. This matter is no- 
toriously known to be fact; and 1 have been con- 
tented to save my ’prentice, and take a year’s rent i 
of this mortified lover, not to appq^r further ui tin’ 
matter. Thi* was soma penance ; but, Sir, is j 
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eaough for a villany of much more pernicious con- 
lequence than the tri6es for which he was to have 
been iudictcd ? Should not you, and all men of 
any parts or honour, put things upon so right a foot, 
as that such a rascal should not laugh at the imput- 
ation of what he was really guilty, and dread being 
accused of that lor whicli he was arrested. 

“ In a word, Sir, it is in the power of you, and 
such as I hope you arc, to make it as infamous to 
rob a poor creature of her honour as her clothes. I 
leave this to your consideration, only take leave 
(which I cannot do without sighing) torenvark to you 
that if this had been the sense of mankind thirty 
years ago, I should have avoided a life spent in po- 
verty and shame. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Alice Thueadneeule.” 

“ Mr. Speotator, Round House, Sept. 9. 

“ I am a man of pleasure about town, but by the 
I stupidity f>f a dull rogue of a justice of peace, and 
I nil insolent constable, upon the oath of an old har- 
j ridan, am imjirisoued here for theft, when I designed 
I only fornication. The iiiidiiight magistrate as he 
j couveyed me along had you in his mouth, and said 
! this would make a pure story for the Spectator. I 
hope, Sir, 'you won’t pretend to wit, and take the 
part of dull rogues of husiuess. The world* is so al- 
tered of late years, that there was not a man who 
would knock down a watcliinan in my behalf, hut I 
I was carried off with as much triumph as if I had 
j heeu a pickpocket. At this rate there is an end of 
: all the wit and humour in the world. The time was, 

! when all the honest whoremasters in the neigh- 
! hourhood would have rose against the cuckolds in 
' my rescue. If fornication is to be scandalous, 

! half the Hnc things that have been writ by most of 
the wits of the lust age may be burned by the com- 
I innti hangman. Ilarkee, Mr. Spec., do not be 
queer: after having done .some things pretty well, 

I don’t begin to write at that rate that no gentleman 

I I iui rea<l thee. Be true to love, and burn your Se- 
neca. You do not expect mo to write my name 

I from hence, but I am, 

T. “ Your unknown humble servant,” &c. 


No. 183.] SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1711. 

Sontetinies fair truth in tietton wc dia^^uise ; 

tiometlmes present her naked to men's eyes. — P upk'si Hom. 

Tadlss were the first pieces of wit that made 
tliL'ir appearance in the world, and have been still 
highly valued not only in times of the greatest sini- 
pheity, but among the most polite ages of mankind, 
othaiu’s fable of the trees’*^ is the oldest that is 
extant, and as beautiful as any which have been 
nude since that time. Nathan’s fable of the poor 
uan and his lambf is likewise more ancient than 
^ \ 1 besides the above mentioned, 

Qo had 80 good an effect, as to convoy instruction 
0 e ear of a king, without offending it, and to bring 
J God’s own heart to a right sense of his 
^ We find ASsop in the most distant 

,68 0 Greece ; and if wo look into the very begin- 
tin5* commonwealth of Rome,t ^ 

of common people appeased by a fable 

nronot ♦ limbs, which was indeed :very 

at a ^ attention of an incensed rabble, 

perhaps they would have torn to 
any man who had preacheci the same doctrioo 


• Judges ix. 
t Uv. Hiit. I 




t 2 Sam. xil. 1—4. 


to them in an open and direct manner. As fabJt?s 
took their birlh in the very infancy of learning, they 
never tiourished m(^ than when learn iug was ut 
its greatest height. To justify this assertion, I 
shall put my reader in mind of Horace, the greatest 
wit and critic in the Augu.stuu age; and of Buihruu, 
the most correct poet among the moderns; not to 
mention La Fontaine, who by this way of writing is 
come more into vogue than any other author of our 
times. 

The fables I have here mentioned arc raised alto- 
gether upon brutes and vegetables, »vith some of our 
own species mixed among them, when the moral 
hath so retjliired. But besides this kind of table, 
there is another in which the actors are passions, 
virtues, vices, and other imaginary persons of the , 
like nature. Some of the ancient critics wiU have | 
it, that the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer are fables • 
of this nature; and that thfj several names of gods I 
and heroes^are nothing else but the affections of ! 
the mind in a visible shape and character. Thus 
they tell us, that Achilles, in the first Iliad, re- 
presents auger, or the irascible part of human na- 
ture; that upon drawing his sword against his su- 
perior ill a full assembly, Pallas is only another | 
name for reason, which checks and advises him upon 
that occasion ; and at her first appearance touches 
him upon the head, I hat part of the man being looked 
upon us the seat of reasi)n. And thus of the rest ol 
the poem. As for the Odyssey, 1 think it is plain 
that Horace considered it as one of tiic^e ullegoiicui 
fables, by the moral which he ha.s givciv us of se- | 
veral parts of it. 'i'lie greatest Italian wits have 
applied themselves to the writing of this latter kind 
of fables. Spenser’s Fairy-Queen is one continued 
series of them from the begiiiuiug to the end of that 
admirable work. If wo look into the finest prose 
authors of antiquity, such as Cicero, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and many others, wo shall find that this was l 
likewise their favourite kiiul of fable. I shall only I 
furtlier observe upon it, that the first of this sort that [ 
made any considerable figure in the world, was that j 
of Hercules meeting with Pleasure and Virtue; 
w'hich was invented by Prodicus, who lived before 
Socrates, and in the first dawuings of philosophy, j 
He used to travel tlirough Greece by virtue of this j 
fable, which procured him a kind reception in all i 
the market tow ns, where ho never failed telling it iis 
soon as he had gathered an audience about him. i 

After this short preface, which I have made up of 
such materials as my memory does at present sug- | 
gest to me, before I present my reader with a fable [ 
of this kind, which I design us tlie entertaiument 
of the present paper, I must in a few words open 
the occasion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the con- 
versation and behaviour of Socrale.s, the moruiu||| 
he was to die, he tells the following circumstance 

When Socrates “ his” fetters were knocked off 
(as was usual to be done on the day that the con- 
demned person W’as to he executed), being seated 
in the midst of his disciples, and laying one of his 
logs over the other, in a very uncoucerned posture, 
he began to rub it where it had been galled by the 
iron; and whether it was to show the indifference 
with which he entertained the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching death, or (after his usual manner), to 
take every occasion of philosophizing upon some 
useful subject, ho observed the pleasure of that 
sensation which now arose in those very parts ot 
his leg, that just before had been so much pained 
by the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature 
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of pleaDUre anti pain ip general, and how constantly 
they succeed one another. this he added, that if 
a man of a good genius for a Sble were to represent 
the nature of pleasure and pain in that way of writ- 
ing, he would probably join them together after 
such a manner, that it would be impossible for the 
one to come into any place without being followed 
by the other. 

It is possible, that if Plato had thought it proper 
at such a time to describe Socrates launching out 
into a discourse which was not of a piece with the 
business of tho day, ho would have enlarged upon 
this hint, and have drawn it out into some beautiful 
allegory or fable. But since he has not done it, I 
shall attempt to write one myself in the spirit of 
tha^ divine author. 

** There were two families which from the be- 
ginning of the world were as opposite to each other 
as light and darkness. Tho one of ^cm lived in 
heaven, and the other in hell. The youngest de- 
scendant of the first family was Pleasure, who was 
the daughter of Happiness, who was the child of 
Virtue, who was the offspring of the (iods. These, 
as I said before, had their habitation in heaven. 
The youngest of the opposite family was P.iiu, who 
was the son of Misery, who was the child of Vice, 
who was the offspring of the Furies. The habit»a- 
tion of this race of beings was in hell. 

“ The middle station of nature between these two 
opiK)8itc extremes was the earth, which was inha- 
bited by creatures of a middle kiud, neither so vir- 
tuous as the one, nor so vicious as the other, but 
partaking of the good and bad qualities of tliesc two 
opposite families. Jupiter considering that the 
species, commonly called man, was too virtuous 
to be miserable, and too vicious to be happy ; thM 
he might make a distinction between the good and 
the bad, ordered the two youngest of the above-men- 
tioned families. Pleasure, who was the daughter of 
Happiness, and Pain, who was the son of Misery, 
tomeet one another upon this part of nature which 
lay in the half-way between them, having promised 
to settle it upon them both, provided they could 
agree upon the division of it, so as to share mankind 
between them. 

pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point, that Pleasure should take possession of 
tho virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
■species which was given up to them. But upon 
eitamining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him : for that, contrary to what they had 
seen in their old places of residence, there was no 
person so vicious who had not some good in him, nor 
any person so virtuous who had notin him some evil. 
jUP^lie truth of it is, they generally found upon search, 
"that in the most vicious man Pleasure might lay 
claim to a hundredth part, and that in the most 
virtuous man Pain migut come in for at least two- 
thirds. This thev saw would occasion endless dis- 
putes between them, unless they could come to 
some accommodation. To this end there was a 
marriage pi^osed between them, and at length 
concluaed. By this means it is that we find plea- 
sure and pain are such constant yoke-fellows ; and 
that they either make their visits together, or are 
never far asunder. If Pain comes into a heart, ho 
is quickly followed by Pleasure; and if Pleasure 
«ntors, you may be sure Pain is not far off. 

** But notwithstanding this marriage was very 
eeevcnienl for the two parties, it did not seem to 


answer the intention of Jupiter in sending them 
among mankind. To remedy, therefore, mis in- 
convenience, it was stipulated between them by 
article, and confirmed by the consent of each iu. 
mily, that notwithstanding they here possessed the 
species indifferently ; upon tho death of every sin- 
gle person, if he was found to have in him a certain 
j proportion of evil, he should bo dispatched into the 
infernal regions by a passport from Pain, there Id 
I dwell with Misery, Vice, and tho Furies. Or, on 
, the contrary, if he had in him a certain proportion 
' of good, he should be dispatched into heaven }»v u 
passport from Pleasure, there to dwell with Happi. 
ness, Virtue, and the Gods.’* 


No. 184.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1711. 

Opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum. 

HuR. Ars. Poet. v. 360. 

Who labours long may be allowed sleep. 

Whi£n a man has discovered a new vein of hu- 
mour, it often carries him much further than he 
expected from it. My correspondents take the 
hint I give them, and pursue it into speculations 
which I never thought of at my first starting it. Thin 
ha.s beau tho fate of my paper on the match of 
grinning, which has already produced a second 
paper on parallel subjects, and brought me tho 
following letter by the last post. I shall not pre- 
mise any thing to it further, tlian that it is built 
on matter of fact, and is as follows ; 

You have already obliged the world with a 
conrse upon grinning, and have since proceeded to 
whistling, from whence you at length camo to 
yawning; from this I think you may make a very 
natural transition to sleeping. I therefore rccom- 
mend to you for the subject of a paper the following 
advertisement, which about two months ago was 
given into every body's hands, and may be sorn, 
with some additions, in the Daily Coarant of 
August the 9tb, : 

“ ‘ Nicnolas Hart, who slept last year in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, intends to sleep this year 
at the Cock and Bottle in Idttlc-Britain,’ 

** Having since inquired into the matter of far*, 

I find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is 
every year seized with a periodical fit of sleeping, 
which begins upon thf fifth of August, and cuds oo 
the eleventh of the same month : That 

On the first of that month ho grew dull ; 

On the second, appeared drowsy ; 

On tho third, fell a yawning; 

On the fijurth, began to nod ; 

On the fifth, dropped asleep ; 

On the sixth, was heard to snore ; 

On the seventh, turned himself in his bed; 

On the eighth, recovered his former posture; 

On the ninth, fell a stretching ; 

On the tenth, about midnight, awaked ; 

On the eleventh in the morning, called for a u - 
tie small beer. 

** This account I have extracted out of 
nal of this sleeping worthy, as it has been faitbm jy 
kept by a gentleman of Lincoln’s-inn, who has u 
dettaken to be his historiographer. I have 
to you, not only as it represents the actions o* ' 
cholas Hart, but as it seems a very natural m 
of the life of many an honest English ’ 

whose whole history very often consists of 
nodding, stretching, turning, sleeping, on 
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and the like extraordinary particulars. 1 do not 
question, S^r, that if you pleased, you could put an 
adYertlsoraent not unlike the i^ove mentioned, 
of several men of figure ; that Mr. John 8uch-a>one, 
gentleman, or Thomas Such-a-one, esquire, who 
slept in the country last summer, intends to sleep 
in town this winter. The worst of it is, that the 
drowsy part of our species is chiefly made up of 
very honest gentlemen, who live quietly among 
their neighbours, without ever disturbing the public 
peace. They are drones without stings. I could 
heartily wish, that several turbulent, restless, ambi- 
tious spirits, would for a while change places with 
these good men, and enter themselves into Nicholas 
Hart’s fraternity. Could one but lay asleep a few 
busy heads which I could name, frdhi the first of 
November next to the first of May ensuing,* I 
question not but it would very much redound to the 
quiet of particular persons, as well as to the benefit 
of the public. 

“ But to return to Nicholas Hart : I believe, Sir, 
you will think it a very extraordinary circumstance 
fur a man to gain his livelihood by sleeping, and 
that rest should procure a man sustenance as well 
as industry ; yet so it is, that Nicholas got last year 
enough to support himself for a twelvemonth. 1 am 
i likewise informed that he has this year very 

j comfortable nap. The poets value themselves very 
! much for sleeping on Parnassus, but I never heard 
they got a groat by it. Ou the contrary, our friend 
; Nicholas gets more by sleeping than he could by 
j working, and may be more properly said, than ever 
Homer was, to have had golden dreams. Juvenal 
I indeed mentions a drowsy husband who raised an 
j estate by snoring, but then he is represented to 
I have slept what the common people call a dog’s 
sleep ; or if his sleep was real, his wife was awake, 
and about her business. Your pen, which loves to 
moralize upon all subjects, may raise something, 
methinks, on this circumstance also, and point out 
to us those set of men, who, instead of growing rich 
hy an honest industry, recommend themselves to 
the favours of the great, by making themselves 
agreeable companions in the participations of luxury 
and nleasure. 

“ I must further acquaint you. Sir, that one of 
the most eminent pens in Grub-street is now em- 
ployed in writing the dream of this miraculous 
sleeper, which I hear will be of a more than ordi- 
nary length, as it must conti^ all the particulars 
that are supposed to have passed in his imagination 
during so long a sleep. He is said to have gone 
already through three days and three nights of it, ! 
and to have comprised in them the most remarkable 
passages of the four first empires of the world. If 
0 can keep free from party-strokes, his work may 
e of use; but this I much doubt, having been in- 
ormed by one of his friends and confidants, that he 
freedo^^^*' things of Nimrod with too great 

** I am ever, Sir,” &c. 

No. 185.] TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1711. 

uiimi..<»ilnUbu> tn.;— V im. iEn. t. IS. 

Ana dwtUS mch ftnry in oelestUl breasts ? 

* ** which men more deceive 

are J** world calls xeal. There 

it PAisions which hide themselves under 

- L ^ »W y mischiefi arising from it, that some 

ttoM la which the paxUamtni usually alba 


have gone so far as to say it would have been fon 
the benefit of mankind if it had never been reckoned 
in the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it is 
once laudable and prudential, it is a hundred times 
criminal and erroneous : nor can it bo otherwise, if 
wo consider that it operates with equal violence in 
all religions, however opposite they fhay be to one 
another, and in all the subdivisions of each religion 
in particular. 

We are told by some of the Jewish rabbins, that 
the first murder was occasioned by a religious con- 
troversy; and if we had the whole history of zeal 
from the days of Cain to our own times, we should 
see it filled w^ith so many scenes of slaughter and 
bloodshed, as would make a wise man very careful 
how he suffers himself to be ac'iuated by such a 
principle when it only regards matters of opinion 
and speculation. 

I would have every zealous man examine his 
heart thorou^ly, and, I believe, he will often find, 
that what he calls a zeal for his religion, is either 
pride, interest, or ill-nature. A man who differs 
from another in opinion, sets himself above him in 
his own judgment, and in several particulars pre- 
tends to be the wiser person. This is a great provo- 
cation to the proud man, and gives a very keen edge 
to what he calls hi.s zeal. And that this is the case 
very often, we may observe from the behaviour of 
some of the most zealous for orthodoxy, who have 
often great friendships and intimacies with vicious 
immoral men, provided they do but agree with them 
in the same scheme of b(dief. The reason is, be. 
cause the vicious believer gives the pr(?cedency to 
the virtuous man, and allows the good Christian to 
be the worthier person, at the same time that he 
cq||not come up to his perfection. This we find ex- 
emplified in that trite pa.ssage which we see quoted 
iu almost every system of ethics, though upon an- 
other occasion : 

Viiloo meliora proboque, 

Deteriora sequor Ovid. Met, yll. 20. 

I SCO the right, and I approve it loo ; 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.— T ate 

Ou the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true 
aud genuine, we should be much more angry with 
a sinner than a heretic; since there are several 
cases which may excuse the latter before his great 
Judge, but none which can excuse the former. 

Iutere.st is likewise a great inflamer and sets a 
mail on persecution under the colour of zeal. For 
this reason wo find none are so forward to promote 
tho true worship by fire and sword, as those who 
find their preso.nt account in it. But I shall extend 
the word interest to a larger meauiug than what is 
generally given it, as it relates to our spiritual 
safety and welfare, as well as to our temporal. A 
man is glad to gain numbers on his side, as they ^ j 
serve to strengthen him in his private opinions. 
Every proselyte is like a new argument for the 
establishment of his faith. It makes him believe 
that his principles carry conviction with them, and 
are the more likely to be true, when he finds they are 
conformable to the reason of others, as well as to 
his oiyn. And that this temper of deludes a 
man very often into an opinion of his zeal, may ap- 
pear from the common behaviour of the atheist, 
who maintains and spreads his opinions with as 
much heat as those who believe they do it only out 
of a passion for God’s glory. 

Ill-nature is another dreadful imitator of leal,— 
Many a good man may have a natural rancour and 
malice in bis heart, which hat been in some mea- 
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^ sure quelled and subdued by religion : but if it finds 
pretence of breaking out, which does not seem to 
him inconsistent with the duties of a Christian, it 
throws off all restraint, and rages in full fury. Zeal 
is, therefore, a great ease to a malicious man, by 
making him believe he docs God service, whilst he 
is gratifying the bent of a perverse, revengeful 
temper. For this reason we find, that most of the 
massacres and devastations which have been in the 
world, have taken their rise from a furious pre- 
tended zeal. 

I love to see a man zealous in a good matter, and 
e^ecially when his zeal shows itself for advancing 
morality, and promoting the happiness of mankind. 
But when I find the instruments he works with are 
racks and gibbets, galleys and dungeons : when he 
imprisons men’s persons, confiscates their estates, 
ruins their families, and burns the body to save the 
soul, I cannot stick to pronounce of such a one, 
that (whatever he may think of his faith and reli- 
gion), his faith is vain, and his religion unpro- 
fitable. 

After having treated of these false zealots in reli- 
gion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monstious spe- 
cies of men, who one would not think had any ex- 
istence in nature, were they not to he met with in 
oi-diriary conversation— I mean the zealots in athe- 
ism. One would fancy that these men, though they 
fall short, in every other respect, of those who make 
a profession of religion, would at least outshine 
them in this particular, and be exempt from that 
single fault which seems to grow out of the impru- 
dent fervours of religion. But so it is, that infide- 
lity is propagated with as much fierceness and con- 
tention, wrath and indignation, as if the safety of 
mankind depended upon it. There is somethin* so 
ridiculous and perverse in this kind of zealots, that 
one does not know how to set them out in their ] 
proper colours. They are a sort of gamesters who 
are eternally upon the fret, though they play for 
nothing. They are perpetually teazing their friends 
to come over to them, though at the same time they 
allow that neither of them shall get any thing by 
the bargain. In short, the zeal of spreading athe- 
ism is, if possible, more absurd than atheism itself. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal 
which appears in atheists and infidels, 1 must fur- 
ther observe, that they are likewise in a most par- 
ticular manner possessed with the spirit of bigotry. 
They are wedded to opinions full of contradiction 
; and impossibility, and at the same time look upon 
1 the smallest difficulty in an article of faith as a suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting it. Notions that fall in 
with the common reason of mankind, that are cori- 
formablo to the sense of all ages, and all nations, 
not to mention their tendency for promoting the ! 
happiness of societies, or of particular persons, 
are exploded as errors and prejudices ; and schemes , 
erected in their stead that are altogether monstrous 
and irrational, and require the most extravagant 
credulity to embrace them. I would fain ask one 
of these bigoted infidels, supposing all the great 
points of ageism, as the casual or eternal formation 
of the woiil^ the materiality of a thinking substance, 
the mortality of the soul, the fortuitous organiza- 
tion of the body, the motions and gravitation of 
matter, with the like particulars, were laid together 
and formed into a kind of creed, according to the 
opinions of the most celebrated atheists; 1 say, 
supposing such a creed as this were formed, and 
imposed upon any one people in the world, whether 
it would not require an infinitely greater measure 


of faith, than any set cf articles which they so vio- 
lently oppose. Let me therefore advise this gene- 
ration of wranglers, for their own and for the public 
good, to act at least so consistently with themselves, 
as not to burn with zeal for irreligion, and with 
bigotry for nonsense.— C. 


No. 186.1 WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1711. 

Ccplura ipsum petlmus stultitla Hor. 3 Od. i. 38. 

High Ilt^aven itself eur impious rage assails. — P. 

Upon my return to my lodgings last night, I 
found a letter from my worthy friend the clergyman, 
whom I have given some account of in my formrr j 
papers. Hogtells me in it that he was particularly 
pleased with The latter part of my yesterday’s spec iu I 
lation; and at the same time enclosed the loilowin; | 
essay, which he desires me to publish as the scqui 1 I 
of that discourse. It consists partly of uncommon | 
reflections, and partly of .such as have been already , 
used, but now set in a stronger light. 

** A believer may be excused by the most ha* I 
dened atheist for endeavouring to make him a , 
convert, because he docs it with an eye to both 
their interests. The atheist is inexcusable who j 
tries ^^^ain over a believer, because he docs not 
nropow^the doing himself or the believer any good 
by such a conversion. 

“ The prospect of a future state is the secret 
comfort and refreshment of my soul ; it is thal 
which makes nature look gay about me ; it doubles j 
all my pleasures, and supports me under all iny | 
afflictions. I can look at disappointments and mis- i 
fortunes, pain and sickness, death itself, and what j 
is worse than death, the loss of those who are dear- ; 
est to me, with indifference, so long as 1 keep in I 
view the pleu.sures of eternity, and the state ot j 
being in which there will be no f^ears nor npprehen- | 
sioiKs, pains nor sorrows, sickness nor separation. i 
Why will any man be so impertinently oflicious as 
to tell me all this is only fancy and delusion ? b 
there any merit in being the messenger of ill 
news? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, since it 
makes me both the happier and better man. 

“ I must confess I do not know how to trust a 
man who believes neither heaven nor hell, or in 
other words, a future state of rewards and puaish- 
ments. Not only natural self love, but reason, di- 
rocts us to promom our own interests above all 
things. It can never be for the interest of a be- 
liever to do me a mischief, because he is sure upon 
the balance of accounts to find himself a loser by it. 
On the contrary, if he considers his own welfare in 
his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do ino 
all the good he can, and at the same time restrain 
him from doing me any injury. An unbclit*<^cr 
does not act like a reasonable creature, if he fuvouis 
me contrary to his present interest, or does uo 
distress me when it turns to his present advantage. 
Honour and good-nature may indeed tie up 
hands ; but as these would be very much strong 
ened by reason and principle, so without them tin V 
are only instincts, or wavering unsettled notions, 
which rest on no foundation. 

“ Infidelity has been attacked with so good su - 
cess of late years, that it is driven out of.all its ou 
works. The atheist has not found his post tena * 
and is therefore retired into deism, and a m* e . 


»au js tnereiure rewreu iow ~ , 

of revealed religion only. But the truth of it i8» 
greatest number of this set of men are those » | 
Ibr want of a virtuous education, or | 

grounds of religion, know so very little of t e 
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icr in question, that their infidelity is but another 
icrm for their ignorance. 

As follv and inconsiderateness are the founda- 
tions of infidelity, tlic great pillars and supports of 
it are either a vanity of appearing wiser than the 
rest of mankind, or an ostentation of courage in 
despising the terrors of another world, which have 
fco great an influence on what they call weaker 
minds ; or an aversion to a belief that must cut 
them off from many of those pleasures they propose 
to themselves, and fill them with remorse for many 
of those they have already tasted. 

“The great received articles of the Christian reli- 
gion have been so clearly proved, from the autho- 
rity of that divine revelation in whicK^they are de- 
livered, that it is impossible for those who have 
ears to hear, and eyes to see, not to be convinced of 
them. But were it possible for any thing in the 
Christian faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill 
consequences in adhering to it. The great points 
of the incarnation and sufferings of our Saviour pro* 
duce naturally such habits of virtue in the mind 
of man, that, I say, supposing it were possible fori 
us to be mistaken in them, the infidel himself must | 
fit least allow, that no oAer system of religion could 
so effectually contribute to the heightening of mora- 
lity. They give us great ideas of the digffity of 
huinau nature, and of the love which the Supreme 
Being bears to his creatures, and consequently en- 
gage us in (he highest acts of duty towards our 
Creator, our neighbour, and ourselves. How many 
iiohlc arguments has St. Paul raised from the chief 
irtieles of our religion, for the advancing of mora- 
oty in its throe great branches I To give a single 
xample in each kind. What can be a stronger 
motive to a firm trust and reliance on the mercies 
of our Maker, than the giving us his Son to suflcr 
for us? What can make us love and esteem even 
the most inconsiderable of mankind, more than the 
thought that Christ died for him? Or what dis- 
pose us to sot a stricter guard upon the purity 
j "f our own hearts, than our being members of 
^'hrist, and a part of the society of which tliat im- 
maculate person is the head? But those arc only 
ft ppeciineu of those admirable enforcements of mo- 
rality, which the apostle has drawn from the history 
ot our blessed Saviour. 

If our modern infidels considered these matters 
With that candour and seriousiiess which they de- 
serve, wo should not see them act with such a spirit 
bitterness, arrogance, and malice. They would not 
1^0 raising such insignificant cavils, doubts, and 
fcruples, as may be started against every thing that 
: not capable of mathematical demonstration; in 

order to unsettle the mind of the ignorant, disturb 
Ihe public peace, subvert morality, and throw all 
, into confusion and disorder. If none of 

I ese reflections can have any influence on them, 
ere is one that perhaps may, because it is adapted 
I 0 their vanity, by which they seem to be guided 
I ouch more than their reason. I would therefore 
; in In consider, that the wisest and best of men, 
on f world, have been those who lived 

sLn of their country, when they 

opposite to morality, and to the bcbt 
1 hL *'^*^“*‘®* Pythagoras’s 

i claino/i k worship the gods ‘ as it is or- 

i I)retatmi7 ** ^^® natural iuter- 

r txiost precept. Socrates, who was the 

’^^isdom nti a®ong the heathens, both for 
I friends fn moments desires his 

[ « cock to iEsculapius ; doubtless out 


of d submissive delercnce to the established wi rsuip 
of his country. Xenophon tells us, that his prince 
(whom ho sets forth as a pattern of perfection), 
when he found his death approaching, offered sa- 
crifices on the mountains to the Persian Jupiter, 
and the Sun, ‘ according to the custom of the Per- 
sians;’ for those are the words of the historian. ♦ 
Nay, the Epicureans and atomical philosophers 
showed a very remarkable modesty in this particu- 
lar ; for though the being of a God was entirely re- 
]mgnant to their schemes of natural philosophy, 
they contented themselves with the denial of a rro- 
vidcnce, asserting at the same time the existence 
of gods in general ; because they would not shock 
the common belief of mankind, and the religion of 
their country.” — L. 
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Miser! quibus 

Intentata nites 


H#r. 1. Od. V. 2. 


Ah \vrotfh(!d they ! whom Pyrrha's smile 
I And unsuspected arts beguile ! — Duncom*. 

The intelligence given by this correspondent ii 
so important ami useful, in order to avoid the per- 
sons he speaks of. that I shall insert his letter at 
length. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I do not know that you have ever touched upon 
a certain species of women, whom we ordinary call 
jilts. You cannot possibly go upon a more useful 
work, than the consideration of these dangerous ani- 
mals. The coquette is indeed one degree towards 
the jilt; but the heart of the former is bent upon 
admiring herself, and giving false hopes to her 
lovers ; but the latter is not contented to be ex- 
tremely amiable, but she must add to that advan- 
tage a certain delight in being a torment to others. 
Thus when her lover is in full expectation of suc- 
cess, the jilt shall meet him wdth a sudden indif- 
ference and admiration in Her face at his being sur- 
prised that he is received like a stranger, and a 
cast of her head another way with a pleasant scorn 
of the fellow’s insolence. It is very probable the 
lover goes home utterly astonished and dejected, 
sits down to his scrutoire, sends her word in the 
most abject terms, that ho knows not what he 
has done, that all which was desirable in this life is 
so suddenly vanished from him, that the charmer 
of his soul should withdraw the vital heat from the 
heart which pants for her. He continues a mourn- 
ful absence for some time, pining in secret, and out 
of humour with all things that he meets with. A* 
length he takes a resolution to try his fate, and ex- 
plains with her resolutely upon her unaccountable 
carriage. He walks up to her apartment, with a 
thousand inquietudes, and doubts in whaynanner 
he shall meet the first cast of her eye ; when upon 
his first appearance she flies towards him, wonders 
where he has been, accuses him of his absence, and 
treats him with a familiarity as surprising as her 
former coldness. This good correspondence con- 
tinues until the lady observes the Iflirer grows 
happy in it, and then she interrupts it with 
some now inconsistency of behaviour. For (as I 
just now said) the happiness of a jilt consists only 
in the power of making others uneasy. But such 
is the roUy of this sect of women, that they carry 
on this pretty skittish behaviour, until they have no 

* Xenoph. CyropaidL lib. a p 500. Ed Hutchins. 1747. Hvu. 
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eKarnu left to render it supportable. Corinna, that 
used to tunnont all who conversed with her with 
false glances, and little heedless unguarded mo- 
tions, that were to betray gome inclination towards 
the man she would ensnare, finds at present all she 
attempts that way unregarded; and is obliged to in- 
dulge the jilt in her constitution, by laying artifi- 
cial plots, writing perplexing letters from unknown 
bands, and making all the young fellows in love 
with her, until they find out who she is. Thus, as 
before she gave torment by disguising her inclina- 
tion, she is now obliged to do it by hiding her person. 

“ As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it has been 
my unhapp/ fate to be jilted from my youth up- 
ward ; and as my taste has been very much towards 
intrigue, and having intelligence with women of 
wit, my whole life has passed away in a series of 
impositions. I shall, for the benefit of the pre- 
sent race of young men, give some account of 
my loves. I know not whether you have ever 
heard of the famous girl about town called Kitty. 
This creature (for I must take shame upon myself) 
was my mistress in the days when keeping was in 
fashion. Kitty, under the appearance of being wild, 
thoughtless, and irregular in all her words and ac- 
tions, concealed the most accomplished jilt of her 
time. Her negligence had to me a charm in it 
like that of chastity, and want of desires seemed as 
great a merit as the conquest of them. The air 
she gave herself was that of a romping girl, and 
whenever I talked to her with any turn of fondness, 
she would immediately snatch off my periwig, try 
it upon herself in the glass, clap her arms a-kimbo, 
draw my sword, and make passes on the wall, take 
off my cravat, and seize it to make some other use 
of the lace, or run into some other unaccountable 
rompishness, until the time I had api)ointed to pass 
away with her was over. I wont from her full of 
pleasure at the reflection that I had the keeping of 
so much beauty iu a woman who, as sin? was too 
heedless to please me, wa^ also too inattentive to 
form a design to wrong me. Long did I divert 
every hour that hung heavy upon me in the com- 
pany of this creature, whom I looked upon as nei- 
ther guilty nor innocent, but could laugh at myself 
for my unaccountable pleasure in an expense upon 
her, until in the end it appeared my pretty insensi- 
ble was with child by my footman. 

** This accident roused me into disdain against 
all libertine women, under what appearance soever 
they hid their insincerity, and I resolved after that 
time to converse with none but those who lived 
within the rules of decency and honour. To this 
end I formed myself into a more regular turn of be- 
haviour, and began to make visits, frequent as- 
semblies, and lead out ladies from the theatres, 
with all the other insignificaut duties which the pro- 
fessed ser^nta of the fair place themselves in constant 
readiness to perform. In a very little time (having 
a plentiful fortune), fathers and mothers began to 
regard me as a good match, and I found easy ad- 
mittance into the best families in town to observe 
their daughters ; but I, who was born to follow the 
fair to no purpose, have by the force of my ill stars, 
made my application to three jilts successively. 

Hymna is one of those who form themselves into 
a melancholy and indolent air, and endeavour to 
gain admirers from their inattention to all around 
them. Hyaena can loll in her coach, with sorae- 
ihing so fixed in her countenance, that it is impos- 
sible to conceive her meditation is employed only 
on her dress, and her charms in that posture. If it 


were not too coarse a simile, I should say, Hyasuo, 
in the figure she affects to appear in, is a spider in 
the midst of a cobweb, that is sure to destroy every 
fly that approaches it. The net Hysena throws is 
jio fine, that you are taken in it before you can 
observe any part of her work. I attempted her for 
a long and weary season, but I found her nassion 
went no further than to be admired ; and she is of 
1 that unreasonable temper, as not to value the in- 
I constancy of her lovers, provided she can boast she 
once had their addresses. 

! ** Biblis was the second I aimed at, and her va- 

nity lay in purchasing the adorers of others, and not 
in rejoicing in their love itself. Biblis ia no man’s 
mistress, but every woman’s rival. As soon as I 
found this, 1 fell in love with Chloe, who is my pre- 
sent pleasure and torment. I have writ to her, 
danced with her, and fought for her, and have been 
her man in the sight and expectation of the whole 
town these three years, and thought myself near j 
j the end of my wishes ; when the other day she calioil | 
I me into her closet, and told me, with a very grave I 
face, that she w as a woman of honour, and scorned j 
to deceive a man who loved her with so much sin- j 
cerity as she saw I did, ancrthercforc she must in- j 
form me that she was by nature the most inconstant j 
creature breathing, and begged of me not to marry 
her; if I insisted upon it, I should ; but that she 
was lately fallen in love with another. What to do 
or say I know not, but desire you to inform me, and j 
you will infinitely oblige, 

“ Sir. your humble servant, 

C. “Charles Yellow.” 

AOVERTfSEMKNT. I 

Mr. Sly, haberdasher of hats, at the corner of ’ 
Devcreux-court, in the Strand, gives notice, that he ; 
has prepared very neat hats, rubbers, and brushes, 
for the use of yo'ung tradesmen in the last year of i 
apprenticeship, at reasonable rates.— T. | 
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I.4vtu» sum Inudari a te laudato vlro. — Tvt.u 
It gives me jiloasure to be praised by you, whom all men pral«- 
He is a very unhappy man who sots his hoArl 
upon being admired by the multitude, or affects a 
general and undistinguishing applause among mtuL 
What pious men call the testimony of a good con- 
science, should be Ute measure of our ambitdou ui 
this kind ; that is to say, a man of spirit should con- 
temn the praise of the ignorant, and like being ap* 
plauded fur nothing but what he knows in his own 
neart he deserves. Besides which, the character o 
the person who commends you is to be considere , 
before you set a value upon his esteem. The praise 
of an ignorant man is only good-will, and you s ou 
receive his kindness as he is a good neighbour 
society, and not as a good judge of your actions 
point of fame and reputation. The satirist ve ^ 
well of popular praise and acclamations, 
tinkers and cobblers their presents again, am 
to live of yourself.” ♦ It is an argument of a loo^ 
and ungoverned mind to be affected 
miscuous approbation of the generality ot ma, ’ 
and a man of virtue should be too 
coarse an appetite of fame. Men of I 

endeavour only to please the worthy, _pgjg. 

of merit should desire to be tried f 
I thought it a noble sentiment which I n 

• Tollot sua fuanera oerdo : 

Tecum habita.- Pm*. Sat iv 
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terday uttered in conversation : ** I know,*’ said a 
gentleman, “a way to be greater than any man. 
If be has worth in him, 1 can rejoice in his supe- 
riority to me ; and that satisfaction is a greater act 
of the soul in me, than any in him which can possi- 
bly appear to me.” This thought could proceed but 
from a candid and generous spirit ; and the appro- 
bation of such minds is what may be esteemed true 
praise: for with the common race of men there is 
uothing commendable but what they themselves 
may hope to be partakers of, and arrive at; but the 
motive truly glorious is, when the mind is set rather 
to do things laudable, than to purchase reputation. 
Where there is that sincerity as the foundation of a 
g;ood name, the kind opinion of virtuous men will he 
an unsought, but a necessary consequence. The j 
Lacedajmonians, though a plain peonle, and no pre- 
tenders to politeness, had a certain delicacy in their 
sense of glory, and sacrificed to the Muses when 
they entered upon any great enterprise. They 
would have the commemoration of their actions be 
transmitted by the purest and most untainted me- 
morialists. The din which attends victories and 
public triumphs, is by far less eligible than tljp re- 
cital of the actions of ^roat men by honest and wise 
historians. It is u frivolous pleasure to be the ad- 
miration of gaping crowds; but to have the appro- 
bation of a good man in the cool reflections of his 
closet, is a gratification worthy a heroic spirit. The 
applause of the crowd makes the head giddy, but 
the attestation of a reasonable man makes the heart 
glad. 

W’hat makes the love of popular or general praise 
still more ridiculous, is, that it is usually given for 
circumstances which are foreign to the persons ad- 
mired. Thus they arc the ordinary attendants on 
powi'r and riches, which may be taken out bf one 
nmn’s hands, and put into another’s. The appli- 
cation only, and not the possession, makes those 
outivard things honourable. The vulgar and men 
of sense agree in admiring men for having w'hat they 
themselves would rather be ptissessed of; tlie w'ise 
mail applauds him whom he thinks iii<)st virtuous, 
the rest of the world him who is most wealthy. ' 

When a man is in this way of thinking, 1 do not 
^cnow what can occur to one more moiistruus, thau 
to see persons of ingenuity address their services 
and performances to men no way addicied to liberal 
arts. In these cases, the praise on one hand, and 
the patronage on the other, arc equally the objects 
of ridicule. Dedications to ignorant men are as 
absurd as any of the speeches of llullinch in the 
IJroll. Such an address one is apt to translate into 
other words ; and when the different parties arc 
thoroughly considered, the panegyric generally 
nnpUes no more than if the author should say to the 
patron ; “ My very good lord, you and I can never 
ttnderstand one another; therefore I humbly desire 
intimate friends for the future.” 

Ihe rich may as well ask to borrow of the poor, 

P of virtue or merit hope for addition to 

1*8 character from any but such as himself. He 
>a commends another engages so much of his own 
l»o gives to that person commended ; 

‘ } ® nothing laudable in himself is not of 

80 ® surety. The wise Phocion was 

'vhat*^r^ ^ <ifiingerouii it was to be touched with 
aeoin approved, tliat upon general 

he j***' Jnade when he was making an ^ration, 
him intelligent friend who stood near 

have I I ^ •nrprised manner, “ What slip 


I shall conclude this paper with a billot which 
has fallen into my hands, and was written to i 
lady from a gentleman whom she had highly com- 
mended. The author M it had formerly boon her 
Igvor. When all possroility of commerce between 
them on the subject of love was cut ofl’, she spoke 
so handsomely of him, as to give occasion to this 
letter. 

** Madam, 

** I should be insensible to a stupidity, if I could 
forbear making you my acknowledgments for your 
late mention of me with so much applause. It is, 
1 think, your fate to give me new sentiments : as 
you formerly inspired me with the t^e sense of 
love, so do you now with the true sense of glory. 
As desire had the least part in the passion I here- 
tofore professed towards you, so has vanity no shure 
in the glory to which you have now raised me. In- 
nocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, sincerity, and 
discretion, are the constant ornaments of her who 
has said this of me. Fame is a babbler, but I have 
arrived at the highest glory in this world, the com- 
mendation of the most deserving person in it*’— T. 
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— — Putrim pietatis imago. — V iro. x. 82 L 

An image of paternal tenderness 

Tuk following letter being written to my book- 
seller, upon a subject of which I treated some time 
since, I shall publish it in this paper, together with 
the letter that was enclosed in it 

” Mk. Bt cki.ey, 

“ Mr. Spectator having of late descanted upon 
the cruelty of parents to their children, 1 have been 
induced (at the request of several of Mr. Spectator’s 
admirers) to enclose this letter, which I assure you 
is the original from a father to his own son, notwith- 
standing the latter gave but little or no provocation. 
It would be wonderfully obliging to the world, if 
Mr. Speclator would give us bis opinion of it in 
some of his speculatious, and particularly to (Mr. 
Buckley) “ Your humble servant.” 

“ SlKUAII, 

** You are a saury audacious rascal, and both fool 
and mad, and I care not a farthing whether you 
comply or no ; that does not raze out my impres- 
sions of your insolence, going about railing at me, 
and the next day to solicit my favour. These are 
inconsistencies, such as discover thy reason de- 
praved. To he brief, I never desire to see your 
face ; and, sirrah, if you go to the workhouse, it is 
n(#disgracc to me for you to be supported there ; 
and if you starve in the streets, I’ll never give any 
thing underhand in your behalf. If I have any 
thing more of your scribbling nonsense,* I’ll break 
your bead the first time I set sight on you. You 
are a stubborn beast; is this your gratitude for my 
giving you money? You rogue. I’ll better your 
judgment, and give you a greater sense of your duty 
to (I regret to say) your father, &c. 

P.S. It’s prudence for you to keep out of my 
sight; for to reproach me, that might overcomes 
right, on the outside of your letter, I shaU give you 
a great knock on the skull for it. * 

Was there ever such an image of paternal ten- 
derness ! It was usual among some of the Greeks 
to make tlieir slaves drink to excess, and then exr 
pose them to their children, who by that means con. 
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ceived an early aversion to a vice which makes 
men appear so monstrous and irrational. I have 
exposed this picture of an unnatural father with the 
same intention, that its def^iity may deter others 
from its resemblance. If the reader has a mind to 
see a father of the same stamp represented in the 
most exquisite strokes of humour, he may meet 
with it in one of the finest comedies that ever ap- 
peared upon the English stage ; I mean the part of 
Sir Sampson in Love Jor Love. 

I inu.st not, how'ever, engage myself blindly on 
the side of the sou, to whom tl\e fond letter above 
written was directed. His father calls him a 
“saucy and fudacious rascal” in the first line, and 
I am afraid upon examination he will prove but an 
ungracious youth. “ To go about railing” at his 
father, and to find no other place but “ the outside 
of his letter” to tell him “ that might overcomes 
right,” if it does not discover “ his reason to be 
depraved,” and “that he is either fool or mad,” as 
the choleric old gentleman tells him, we may at 
least allow that the father will do very well in 
endeavouring to “ better his judgment, and give 
him a greater sense of his duty.” But whether 
this may be brought about by “ breaking his head,” 
or “ giving him a great knock on the skull,” ought, 
I think, to be well considered. Upon the whole, 

I wish the father has not met with his match, and 
that ha may not bo as equally paired w ith a son, as 
the mother in Virgil; — 

-Cnidelis tu qwoiiue mater: 

Crudelis mater magh, an puer inijirolms ille ? 

IniprobuH ille puer, crudelis lu quixpa; muier. — Kel. viii, *18. 
() barbarous mother thirsiting to destroy ! 

More cruel was the niotJier or the boy 
Both, both alike delighted to deslrtty, 

Th’ unnatural mother, and the ruthless boy. — Wakto.v. 


trived (as I have formerly observed) for the sup. 
portof every living species : but at the same time 
that it shows the wisdom of the Creator, it discovers 
the imperfection and degeneracy of the creature. 

The obedience of children to their parents is the 
basis of all government, and set forth as the mea- 
sure of that obedience which we owe to those whom 
Providence hath placed over us. 

It is father Le Comiite, if I am not mistaken, 
who tells us how want of duty in this particular is 
punished among the Chinese, insomuch that if a 
son should be known to kill, or so much as to strike 
his father, not only the criminal, but his whole 
family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants of 
the place whore he lived would be put to the sword, 
nay, the place itself would bo razed to the ground, 
and its foundations sown with salt. For, say they, j 
there must have been an utter depravation of man- ; 
ners in that elan or society of people who could 
have bred up among them so horrid an offender. To 
this 1 shall add a passage out of the first book of 
Ilorodotus. That historian, in his account of ihe 
Persian customs and religion, tells us, it is their 
opini^i that no man ever killed hi.s father, or that , 
it is possible such a crime should bo in nature ; hut | 
that if any thing like it should tsver happen, they 
eouclude that the reputed son must have been illcgi- j 
timato, supposititiou.s, or begotten in adultery. Thoir | 
opinion in this particailar shows sufficiently what a i 
notion they must have had of undutifulness in ! 
general. ’ L. | 
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Sm'ilus eresdt nova- 


A slajrery to fennor times unknown. 


. lloR. 2 Od. vill 18 


Or like the crow and her egg in the Greek pro- 
verb ; — 

Bad the crow, bud the egg. 

I must here take notice of a letter which I have 
received from an unknown correspondent, njion 
the subject of my paper, upon which the foregoing 
letter is likewise founded. The writer of it seems 
very' much concerned lest that paper should seem 
to give encouragement to the di8obedioi>ec of chil- 
dren towards their parents; but if the WTiter of it 
will take the pains to read it over again attentively, 
I dare say his apprehensions will vanish. Pardon 
and reconciliation are all the penitent daughter re- 
quests, and all that 1 contend for in her behalf ; and 
in this case I may use the saying of an eminent wit, 
who, upon some great men’s pressing him tu forgive 
his daughter who had married against his consent, 
told them he could refuse nothing to their itwtauc<^ 
but that be would have them remember there was 
difference between giving and forgiving. 

I must confess, in all controversies between 
parents and their children, I am naturally preju- 
diced in favour of the former. The obligations on 
that side can never be acquitted, and I think it is 
one of the greatest reflections upon human nature, 
that paternal instinct should be a stronger motive 
to love than filial gratitude ; that the receiving of 
favours should be a less inducement to a good will, 
tenderness, and commiseration, than the conferring 
of them ; and that the taking care of any person 
should endear the child or dependant more to the 
parent or benefactor, than the parent or benefactor 
to the child or dependant : yet so it happens, that 
for one cruel parent we meet with a thousand un- 
dntifui children. This is, iudeed, wondcrIuHy eon- 


SiN(’K I made some reflections upon the general 
negligence used in the case of regard towards 
women, or, in other words, since I talked of wench- 
ing, I have had e})istles upon that subject, which I ; 
shall, for the present entertaiument, insert as they 
lie before me. 

“Mu. J>PECTATO(l, I 

“ As your speculations are not confined to any i 
part of liuman life, but concern the wicked as well i 
u.s the g<wl, I must desire your favourable acetp- | 
tance of what I, a poor strolling girl about town, i 
have to say to you. I was told by a Roman Catholic ! 
gentleman who picked me up la.st week, and who, I i 
hope is absolved for what passed between us; I say, 

; I was told by such a person, who endeavoured to 
convert me to his own religion, that in countries 
where popery prevails, besides the advantage of 
licensed stews, there are large endowments given i 
for the Jncurabiliy I think he called them, such as | 
arc past all remedy, and are allowed such main- i 
tenaiice and support as to keep them without further 
care until the/ expire. This manner of treating 
poor sinners has, methinks, great humanity in it; 
and as you are a person who protend to carry your 
reflections, upon all subjects whatever that occur to 
you, with candour, and act above the sense of what 
misinterpretation you may meet with, I beg tho 
favour of you to lay before all the world the unhappy 
condition of us jioor Vagrants, who are really in » 
way of labour instead of idleness. There are 
crowds of us whose manner of livelihood has lonR 
ceased to be pleasing to us : and who w’ould will- 
ingly lead a new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 
did not for ever expel us from coming into tli® 
world again. As it now happens, to the eternal 
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infamy of the male sex, falsehood among you is not 
reproachhil, but credulity in women is infamous. 

Give me leave, Sir, to give you my history. 
Vou are to know that I am a daughter of a man of 
a good reputation, tenant to a man of quality. The 
heir of this great house took it in his head to cast a 
favourable eye upon me, and succeeded. I do not 
pretend to say he promised me marriage; I was 
not a creature silly enough to be taken by so foolish 
a story : but he ran away with me up to this town, 
and introduced me to a grave matron, with whom 
1 boarded for a day or two with great gravity, and 
was not a little pleased with the change of my con- 
dition, from that of a country life to the finest 
company, as I believed, in the whole world. My 
numble servant made mo understand that 1 should 
always be kept in the plentiful condition I then 
enjoyed ; wdien after a very great fondness towards 
me, ho one day look his leave of me for fnur or five 
days. In the evening of the same day my good 
landlady came to me, and observing me very pen- 
sive, began to comfort me, and with a smile told 
me I must see the world. When I was deaf to all 
she could say to divert me, sho began to tell me 
with a very frank air that I must he treated as I 
ouglit, and not fake these squeamish humours upon 
me, for my friend had loft me to the town ; and, as 
tlieir phrase is, she expected I would sec company, 
or I must be treated like what I had brought my- 
self to. This put me into a fit of crying; and I 
immediately, in a true sense of my condition, threw 
myself on the floor, deploring my fate, calling upon 
all that was good and sacred to succour me. While 
I was ill all this agony, I observed a decrepit old 
fellow come into the room, and looking with a sense 
of pleasure in his face at all my vehemence and trans- 
port. In a pause of my distresses I heard him say 
to the shameless old woman who stood by mo, ‘She 
is certainly a new face, or else sho acts it rarely.* 
With that the gentlewoman, who was making her 
market of me, in all the turns of my person, the 
heaves of my passion, and the suitable changes 
of my posture, took occasion to commend my 
neck, my shape, my eyes, ray limbs. All this 
was accompanied with such speeches as you may 
j have heard norse-coursers make in the sale of nags, 
when they are warranted for their soundness. You 
understand by this nme that I was left in a brothel, 
and exposed to the next bidder who could purchase 
me of my patroness. This is so much the work of 
hell ; the pleasure in the possession of us wenchen 
abates in proportion to the degrees we go beyond 
the hounds of innocence ; and no man is gratified, 
if there is nothing left for him to debauch. Well, 
bir, my first man, when I came upon the town, was 
bir Jeoffry Foible, who was extremely lavish to 
me of his money, and took such a fancy to me that 
he would have carried me off, if my patroness would 
*iave taken any reasonable terms for me ; but as he 
was old, his covetousness was his strongest passion, 
and poor I was soon left exposed to he the common 
refufe of all the rakes and debauchees iu town. I 
cannot tell whether you will do me justice or no, 
1 see whether you print this or not; other- 
isc, as I now live with Sal *, I could give you a 
Very just account of who and who is together in 
IS town. You perhaps won’t believe it; but I 
protends to be a very good Pro- 
of ^ Roman Catholic; but more 

to as you please mo. There do come 

ur house the greatest politicians of the age; and 


A celebrated courtesan and procuress of those times. 


Sal is more shrewd than any body thinks. Nobody 
can believe that such wise 4nen could go to bawdy- 
houses out of idle purposes. I have heard *fbem 
often talk of Augustus Caesar, who had intrigues 
with the wives of serfators, not out of wantouness 
but stratagem. 

‘•It is a thousand pitins you should be so severely 
virtuous as I fear you are; otherwise, after one visit 
or two, you would soon understand that we women of 
the town are not such useless correspondents as you 
may imagine ; you have undoubtedly heard that it 
was a courtesan who discovered Catiline’s conspiracy. 
If you print this Pll tell you more : and am, in the 
mean time, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Rebecca Nkttletop.” 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

** I am an idle young woman that would work for 
my livelihood, but that I am kept in such a manner 
as I cannot stir out. My tyrant is an old jealous 
fellow, who allows me nothing to appear in. I have 
hut one shoe and one slipper ; no head-dress, and 
no upper petticoat. As you set up for a reformer, 
I desire you would take me out of this wicked way, 
and keep me yourself. “ Eve Afterday.** 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am to complain to you of a set of impertinent 
coxcombs, who visit the apartments of us women of 
the town, only, as they call it, to see the world. I 
must confess to you, this to men of delicacy might 
have an etfoct to cure them ; hut as they are stupid, 
noisy, and drunken fellows, it tends only to make 
vice in themselves, as they think, pleasant and 
humorous, and at the same time nauseous in us. I 
shall, Sir, hereafter from time to time give you the 
names of these wretches who pretend to entei our 
houses merely as Spectators. These men think it 
wit to use tis ill : pray tell them, however worthy 
we arc of such treatment, it is unworthy them to be 
guilty of it towards us. Pray, Sir, take notice of 
this, and pity the oppressed : I wish wo could add 
to it, the innocent.** . T. 

No. 191.] TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1711. 

Deluding vision of the night. — P op*. 

Some ludlc^us schoolmen have put the case, that 
if an ass were placed between two bundles of hay, 
which affected his senses equally on each side, and 
tempted him in the very same degree, whether it 
would be possible for him to cat of either. They 
generally detennine this question to the disadvan- 
tage of the ass, who they say would starve in the 
midst of plenty, as not having a single grain of free- 
will to determine him more to the one than to tlic 
other. The bundle of hay on either side striking 
his sight and smell in the same proportion, would 
keep him in perpetual suspense, like the two 
magnets, which travellers have told us, are placed 
one of them in the roof, and the other in the floor of 
Mahomet’s hurying-place at Mecca, and by that 
means, sgy they, pull the imposter’s iron coffin with 
such an equal attraction, that it hangs in the air 
between both of them. As for the ass s behaviour 
in such nice circumstances, whether he would starve 
sooner than violate his neutrality to the two bundles 
of hay, I shall not presume to determine ; but only 
take notice of the conduct of our own species in the 
same perplexity. When a man has a mind to ven- 
ture his money in a lottery, every figure of it appears 
equally alluring, and as likely to succeed as any of 
its fellows. They all of them have the same pw- 
tensions' to good luck, stand upon the same foot of 
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oomp«titioii, and no manner of reaion can be given 
why a man ibould prefer one to the other before 
the lottery it drawn. In this case therefore caprice 
▼ery often acts in the place of reason, and forms to 
itself some groundless imaginary motivo, where real 
and substantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
meaning man that is very well pleased to risl^his 
good fortune upon the number 1711, because it is 
the year of our Lord, 1 am acquainted with a 
tacker that would give a good deal fur the number 
134.* On the contrary, I have been told of a cer- 
tain zealous dissenter, who being a great enemy to 
popery, and believing that bad men are the most 
fortunate in this world, will lay two to one on the 
number 666 against any other number, because, 
says he, it is the number of the bcast.f Several 
would prefer the number 12,000 before any other, 
as it is the number of the pounds in the great prize. 
In short, some are pleased to find their own age in 
their number; some that hare got a number which 
makes a pretty appearance in the ciphers ; and 
others, because it is the same number that succeeded 
in the last lottery. Each of these, upon no other 
grounds, thinks he stands fairest for the great lot, 
and that he is possessed of what may not be im- 
properly called “ the golden number.” t 

These principles of election are the * pastimes 
and extravagancies of human reason, which is of so 
busy a nature, that it will be exerting itself in the 
meanest trifles, and working even when it wants 
materials. The wisest of men are sometimes acted § 
by such unaccountable motives, as the life of the 
fool and the superstitious is guided by nothing else. 

1 am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, or, 
as the French call them, the Diseurt de bfftine 
AveTi^ure, who publish their bills in every quarter of 
the town, have turned our lotteries to their advan- 
tage, Did any of them sot up for a caster of fortu- 
nate figures, what might he not get by his pretended 
discoveries and predictions ? 

I remember among the advertisements in the 
Post-Boy of September the 27th, I was surprised to 
see the following one: 

“ This is to ^ivo notice, that ten shillings over 
and above the market price, will be given for the 
ticket in the 1,500,000/. lottery, No.X32, by Nath. 
Cliff, at the Bible and Three Crowns™ Cheapside,” 

This advertisement has given great matter of 
speculation to coffee-house theorists. Mr. ClifTs 
principles and conversation have been canvassed i 
upon this occasion, and various conjectures made 
why he should thus set his heart upon No. 132. 1 

have examined all the powers in those numbers, 
broken them into fractions, extracted the square and 
cube root, divided and multiplied them all ways, but 
could not arrive at the secret until about three days 
ago, when I received the following letter from an 
unknown hand ; by which 1 find that Mr. Nath. 
Cliff is only the agent, and not the principal, in this 
advertisement. 

“ Mh. Spectator, 

I am the person that lately advertised I would 
give ten shillings more than the current price for 


' In the year 1704 a bill was brought into the house of 
commons against occasional conformity : and in ordt r U> make 
it pass through the house of lords, it was proposed to tack it 
to a money-bilL This occasioned warm debates, and at length 
it was put to the vole ; when 134 were for tacking : but a 
large malorlty being against it, the motion was overruled, and 
the MU miscarried. 

t In the Revelations. Bee ch. xiii. ver. 18. 

} AUuding to the number so called in the Calendar. 
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the ticket No. 132 in the lottery now drawing 
whic^ is a secret 1 have communicated to some 
friends, who rally me incessantly upon that account. 
You must know I have but one ticket, for which 
reason, and a certain dream I have lately had more 
than once, I resolved it should bo the number 1 
most approved. 1 am so positive that I have pitched 
upon the great lot, that I could almost lay all 1 am 
worth upon it. My visions are so frequent and 
strong upon this occasion, that I have not only pos. 
sessed the lot, but disposed of the money which in 
all probability it will sell for. This morning in 
particular, 1 set up an equipage which 1 look upon 
to be the gayest in the town ; the liveries are very 
rich, but not gaudy. I should be very glad to see 
a speculation or two upon lottery subjects, in which 
you would oblige all people concerned, and in par- 
ticular, 

Your most humble Servant, 

” George Gobi ing. 

S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12,000 pounds, 
rU make thee a handsome present.” 

After having wished my correspondent good luck, 
and thanked him for his intended kindness, 1 shall 
for this time dismiss the subject of^the lottery, and I 
only observe, that the greatest part of mankind are | 
in some degree guilty of my friend Gosling’s extra 
vagance. We are apt to rely upon future prospects, 
and become really expensive while we are only rich 
in possibility. We live up to our expectations, not 
to our possessions, and make a figure proportionable 
to what we may be, not what we arc. We outrun 
our present income, as not doubting to disburse ♦ 
ourselves out of the profits of some future place, pro- 
ject, or reversion that vfe have in view. It is 
through this temper of mind, which is so common 
among us, that we see tradesmen break, who have 
met with no misfortunes in their business ; and men 
of estates reduced to poverty, who have never suf- 
fered from losses or repairs, tenants, taxes, or law- 
suits. In short, it is this foolish sanguine temper, 
this depending upon contingent futurities, that oc- 
[casions romantic generosity, chimerical grandeur, 
senseless ostentation, and generally ends in beggary 
and ruin. The man who will live above his present 
circumstances is in great danger of living in a little 
time much beneath them ; or, a%the Italian proverb 
runs, “ The man who lives by hope, will die by 
hunger.” 

It should be an indispensable rule in life, to con- 
tract our desires to our present condition, and, 
whatever may bo our expectations, to five within 
the compass of what wo actually possess. It will 
be time enough to enjoy an estate when it comes 
into our hands; but if we anticipate our good for- 
tune, we shall lose the pleasure of it when it arrives, 
and may possibly never possess what we have so 
foolishly counted upon.-— L. 

No, 192.] WEDNESDAY, OCT. 10. 1711. 

— Uno ore omnes omnia 

Bona diccre, et laudare fortunes meas, 

Qui gnatum baberem tall Ingenio prwdltum 

T». Andr. act sc. 1 

All ibt world 

With one accord said all good things , and pral* 

My happy fortunes, who possess a son 
So good, so liberally disposed. Colmak. 

I STOOD the other day, and beheld a fath**" 
ting in the middle of a room with a largo farm y 
children about him: and metho ught I could o 

♦ Diskmrsa seems to sUnd her# for reimburse. 
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Berve in hii countenance different motions of de- 
light, as he turned his eye towards the one or the 
other of them. The man is a person moderate in 
his designs for their preferment and welfare ; and» 
as he has an easy fortune he is not solicitous to make 
a great one. ' His eldest son is a child of a very 
towardly disposition, and as much as the father 
loves him, I dare say he will never be a knave to 
improve his fortune. I do not know any man who 
has a juster relish of life than the person I am 
speaking of, or keeps a better guard against the 
terrors of want, or the hopes of gain. It is usual, in 
a crowd of children, for the parent to name ouf of 
his own flock all the gr^sat officers of the kingdom. 
There is something so very surprising in the parts 
of a child of a man’s own, that there is nothing too 
great to be expected from his endowments. 1 know 
a good woman who has but three sons, and there is, 
sh«! says, nothing she expected with more certainty, 
than that she shall see one of them a bishop, the 
other a judge, and the third a court-physician. The 
humour is, that any thing which can happen to any 
man’s child, is expected by every man for his own. 
But my friend, whom I am going to speak of, does 
not flatter Mmself with such vain expectations, but 
has his eye more upon the virtue and disposition of 
his children than their advancement or wealth. 
Good habits are what will certainly improve a 
man’s fortune and reputation ; hut, on the other 
side, aflluence of fortune will not as probably pro- 
duce good affections of the mind. 

It is very natural for a man of a kind disposition 
to amuse himself with the promises his imagination 
makes to him of the future condition of his children, 
and to represent to hiffiself the figure they shall 
bear in the world after he has left it. When his 
prospects of this kind are agreeable, his fondness 
gives as it were a longer date to his own life; and 
the survivorship of a worthy man in his son, is a 
pleasure scarce inferior to the hopes of the conti- 
nuance of his own life. That man is happy who can 
believe of his son, that he will escape the follies 
and indiscretions of which he himself was guilty, 
and pursue and improve every thing that was va- 
luable in him. The continuance of his virtue is 
much more to be regarded than that of his life; but 
it is the most lamentable of all reflections, to think 
that the heir of a man’s fortune, is such a one as 
will be a stranger to his friends, alienated from the 
same interests, and a promoter of every thing 
which he himself disapproved. An estate in pos- 
session of such a successor to a good man, is worse 
than laid waste ; and the family, of which he is the 
head, is in a more deplorable condition than that of 
being extinct. 

Wnen I visit the agreeable scat 'of my honoured 
friend Ruricola, and walk from room to room re- 
volving many pleasing occurrences, and the expres- 
sions of many just sentiments I have heard him 
utter, and see the booby his heir in pain, while he 
IS doing the honours of his house to the friend of 
his father, the heaviness it gives one is not to be 
expressed. Want of genius is not to be imputed to 
hhy man, but want of humanity is a man’s own 
ault. The son of Ruricola (whose life was one con- 
nuea spies of worthy actions, and gentleman-liko 
nchnations) is the companion of dninken clowns, 
relf • sense of praise but in the flattery he 

bis own servants ; his pioasures are 
Ktc u his language base and tilth y, 

behaviour rough and absurd. Is this creature 

*>• teoounted the successor of a man of virtue. 


wit, and breeding ? At the same time that I have 
this melancholy prospect at the house where I miss 
my old friend, 1 can go to a gentleman’s* nqt far 
off, where he has a daughter who is the picture both 
of his body and mind, but both improved with the 
beauty and modesty peculiar to her sex. It is she 
who supplies the loss of her father to the world; 
sh^, without his name or fortune, is a truer memo- 
rial of him, than her brother who succeeds him in 
both. Such an offspring as the eldest son of my 
friend perpetuates his fatner in the same manner as 
the appearance of his ghost would : it is indeed 
Ruricola, but it is Ruricola grown frightful. 

I know not to what to attribute the brutal turn 
which this young man has taken, except it may be 
to a certain severity and distance which his father 
used towards him, and might perhaps have occa- 
sioned a dislike to those modes of life, which were 
not made amiable to iiim by freedom and affability. 

We may promise ourselves that no such excres- 
cence will appear in the family of the Cornelii, 
where the father lives with his sons like their eldest 
brother, and the sons converge with him as if they 
did it for no other reason but that he is the wisest 
man of their acquaintance. As the Comelii* are 
eminent traders, their good correspondence with 
each other is useful to all that know them, as well 
as to themselves : and their friendship, good-will, 
and kind offices, arc disposed of jointly as well as 
their fortune, so that no one ever obliged one of 
them, who liad not the obligation multiplied in re- 
turns from them all. 

It is the most beautiful object the eyes of man 
can behold to see a man of worth and his son live in 
an entire unreserved correspondence. The mutual 
kindness and affection between them, give an inex- 
pressible satisfaction to all who know them. It is 
a sublime pleasure which increases by the participa- 
tion. It is as sacred as friendship, as pleasurable 
as love, and as joyful as religion. This state of 
mind docs not only dissipate sorrow, which would 
be extreme without it, but enlarges pleasures which 
would otherwise be contemptible. The most indif- 
ferent thing has its force and bqauty when it is 
spoke by a kind father, and an insignificant trifle 
has its weigjjt when offered by a dutiful child, 1 
know not how to express it, but I think I may call 
it a “ transplanted self-love.” All the enjoyments 
and sufferings which a man meets with are regarded 
only as tlicy concern him in the relation he has to 
another. A man’s very honour receives a new va- 
lue to him, when he thinks that, when he is in his 
grave, it will be had in remembrance that such an 
action was done by such a one’s father. Such con- 
siderations sweeten the old man’s evening, and his 
soliloquy delights him when he can say to himself, 
** No man can tell my child, his father was either 
unmerciful, or unjust. My son shall meet many a 
man who shall say to him, * I was obliged to thy 
father ; and be mj’ child a friend to his child for 
ever.’ ” 

I It is not in the power of all men to leave illus- 
trious names or great fortunes to their posterity, but 
thev very much conduce to their having indus- 
try,' probity, valour, and justice. It if in every 

* By the ComolU, the Spectator is supposed to mean the 
t&mily of the F.yles’s, merchants of disUncUon; of whom 
Francis Kyles. Ksq. the father, who was a director of the East 
India Cuiupaiiy, and alderman of London, was created a ba 
ronet I Geori;e I. His eldest surviving son. Sir John Eyles, 
Bart, was afterwards lord-mayor in 1727 ; and another or bis 
sons. Sir Joseph Ryles, KaU was shcriiT of London in 17M. 
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man’s power to leave bis son the honour of descend- mighty and their slaves, very justly represenred, 
ing from a virtuous man; and add the blessings of ^ might do so much good, as to incline the great to 
heaven Ip whatever he leaves him. 1 shall end this ! regard business ratner than ostentation ; and make 
rhapshdy with a letter to an excellent young man | little know the use of their time too well to 
of my acquaintance, who has lately lost a woi'thy spend it in vain applications and addresses. The 
father. . famous doctor in Moorfields, who gained so much j 

« Dkau Sir reputation for his horary predictions, is said to have 

** r know no part of life more impertinent thyi. had in his parlour different ropes to little bells 
the office of admiuisteriug consolation { I will not ! which hung in the room above stairs, where the 
enter into it, for I cannot but applaud your grief, doctor thought fit to bo oraculous. If a girl had 
The virtuous principles you had from that excellent been deceived by her lover, one bell was pulled; 
mau, whom you have lost, have wrought in you as and if a peasant had lost a cow, the servant rung 
they ought, to make a youth of three-aud-tweiity in- another. This method was kept in respect to all 
capable of comfort upon coming into possession of a other passions and concerna. and the skilful waiter 
great fortune. 1 doubt uot but you will honour his below sifted the inquirer, Sid gave the doctor no- 
memory by a modest enjoyment of his estate; and tice* accordingly. The Icv^e of a great man is laid 
scorn to triumph over his grave, by employing in alter the same manner, and twenty whispers, false 
riot, excess, and debauchery, what he purchased with alarms, and private intimations, pass backward and j 
80 much industry, prudence, and wi^qm. This is forward from the porter, the valet, aachthe patron 
the true way to show the sense you have of your himself, before the gaping creW, who are to pay 
loss, and to take away the distress of others upon their court, are gathered together. When the scene 
the occasion. You cannot recall your father by is ready, the doors tly open and discover his lordship, 

your grief, hut you may revive him to his friends by There are several ways of making this first ap. 

your conduct.’* T. pearancc. You may be cither half-drcsscd, and 

washing yourself, which is indeed the most stately; 

hut this way of opening is peculiar to military men, 
No. 193.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1711. in whom there is something graceful in exposing 

... Ingentem foribus domus alia auperbis themselves naked ; but the politicians, or civil 

Mane salutantum toUs vomit adibus undam. officers, have usually affected to ba more reserved, 

ViRo. Georg, it 461. preserve a certain chastity of deportment 

His lordship’s palace view, whose portals proud Whether it be hieroglvphical or not, this difference 

Each morning vomit forth a crmging crowcL^^^^ j 

have over understood the fact to be, that the close 
When we look round us, and behold the strange minister is buttoned up, and the brave officer open 
variety of faces and persons which till the streets breasted on those occasions# 
with business and hurry, it is no unpleasant amuse* However that is, 1 humbly conceive the business 
ment to make guesses at their different pursuits, of a lev6o is to receive the acknowledgments of a 
and judge by their counienauces what it is that so multitude, that a man is wise, bounteous, valiant, 
anxiously engages their present attention. Of all ^nd powerful. When the first shot of eyes is made, 
this busy crowd, there are none who would give a is wonderful to observe how much submission the 
man inclined to such inquiries better diversion for patron’s modesty cun bear, and how much servitude 
his thoughts, than those whom we call gSod courtiers, ^bc client’s spirit can descend to. In the vast mul- 
and such as are assidut/us at the lev^’es ot great men. tiplicity of business, and the crowd about him, iny 
Ihcse worthies are got into a habit ot being scr- lord’s parts are usually so great, that, to the as- 
vile with an air, ^nd enjoy a certain vanity in being tonishment of the whole assembly, he has something 
known for understanding how the world passes. In every man there, and that so suitable to 

(ho pleasure of this they can rise early, go abroad his capacity as any man may judge that it is not 
sleek and well-dressed, with no other hope or pur* vvithout talents men can arrive at great employ- 
pose, but to make a bow to a man in court favour, mcnls. I have known a great man ask a flag-officer, 
and be thought, by some insignificant smile of his, ^hich way was the wind; a commander of horho 
not ahttle engaged m his interests and fortunes, the present price of oats: and a stock-jobber, at 
It is wondrous, that a man can get over the natural ^hat discount such a fund was, with as much ease as 
existence and possession of his own mind so far as if he had been bred to each of those several ways 
to Uke delight either in paying or receiving such of ijfc, Now this is extremely obliging; for^t the 
cold and repeated civilities. But what maintains game time that the patron informs himself of matters, 
the humour is, that outward show is vrhat most men he gives the person of whom he inquires an oppor 
pursue, rather than real happiness. Thus both the tunity to exert himself. What adds to the pomp of 
idol, and idolater, equally impose upon themselveif those interviews is, that it is performed with the 
in pleasing their imaginations this way. But as greatest silence and order imaginable. The patron 
there are very many of her majesty’s good subjects fg usually in the midst of the room, and some 
who are extremely uneasy at their own scats in the humble person gives him a whisper, which his lord- 
country, where all from the skies to the centre of ship answers aloud, “ It is well. Yos, I am of your 
the earth is their owii, and have a mighty longing opinion. Pray inform yourself further, you may be 
to shine in courts, or to be partners in the giwcr of gure of my part in it.** This happy man is dis- 
the world ; I say, for the benefit of these, afll others missed, and iny lord can turn himself to a business 
who hanker after being in the whisper with great of a quite different nature, and off‘-hand give as 
men, and vexing their neighbours with the changes good an answer as any great man is obliged to* 
they would be capable of making in the appearance For the chief point is to keep in generals ; and if 
of a country sessions, it would not methinks be there be any Uiing offered that is particular, to bo 
amiss to give an account of that market for prefer- in haste, 

ment, a gr^t man’s levee. jjut we arc now in the height of the afl’air, and 

For aught I know, this commerce between the my lord’s creatures have all had their whispers round 
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Co ke6j> up the farce of the thing, and the dumb- 1 
jhow w become more genera^ He casts his eye 
to that corner, and there to Mr. Such-a-oue ; to the 
other, “ And when did you como to tbwn ?** Aii^ 
perhaps just befft'e he nods to another ; and enters 
with him, “ But, Sir, I am glad to see you, now I I 
think of it.^* Each of those are happy for the | 
next four-and-twenty bourse and those who hnw in 
ranks undistinguished, and by dozens at a time,- 
think they have very good prospects if they may 
hope to arrive at such notices half a year hence. 

The satirist says, there is seldom common sense 
in high fortune ;* and one would think, to behold a 
levee, that the great not only infatuated with 
their station, but also^pit they believed all below 
wore seized too ; else how is it possible they could 
think of imposing upon themselves and others in 
such a degree, as to set up a lev^e for any thing but 
a direct ftfke ? But such is the weakness of our 
nature, that when men are a little exalted in tlieir 
condition, they immediately conceive they have ad- 
ditional senses, and their capacities enlarged not 
only above other men, but above human compie- 
hension itself. Thus it is ordinary to see a great 
man attend one listening, bow to one at a distance, 
and call to a third at the same instant. A girl in 
new ribands is not more taken with herself, nor 
does she betray more apparent coquetries, than even 
a wise man in such a circumstance of courtship. I 
do not know any thing that I ever thought so very 
distasteful as the affectation which is recorded of 
Ceosar; to wit, that ho would dictate to three several 
writers at the same time. This was an ambition 
below the greatness and candour of his mind. He 
indeed (if any man had pretensions to greater facul- 
ties than any other mortal) was (he person; but 
such a way of acting is childish, and inconsistent 
with the manner of our being. It appears from the 
very nature of things, that there cannot bo aii^ 
thing effectually dispatched in the distraction of a 
public lev4e ; but the whole seems to bo a conspi- 
racy of a set of servile slaves, to give up tlnnr own 
liberty to take away their patron’s understanding. 
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DilBclU bilo Unnet jecur IIor. 1 Od. xiii. 4. 

With jealous pangs iny bosom swells. 

The present paper shall consist of two letters 
which observe upon faults that are easily cured both 
m love and friendship. In the latter, as far as it 
merely regards conversation, the person who neglects 
' ‘‘Srceable friend is punished in the very 

transgression ; for a ^od companion is not found 
m every room we go into. But the case of love is 
0 a more delicate nature, and the anxiety is inex- 
pressible, if every little instance of kindness is not 
reciprocal. There aro things in this sort of com 
mice which there are nut words to express, and a 
an may not possibly know how to represent what 
y®t tear his heart into ten thousand tortures. 
fl/L. ^ Srave to a man’s mirth, inattentive to his 
interrupt cither with something that 
hJ» to ho entertained bv him, 

disagreeable, that the utmost 
i p'vn UM made in further enmity cannot 

un for r^*^®**^ The gay Corinnn, w ho sets 
■ and becoming hccdlessncss, 

eium forms sonsus conunnnis in Ula 
yortuoa . 


gives her husband all the torineirt imaginablo out of 
mere indolence, with this peculiar vanity, that she 
is to look as- gay as a maid in tlm character of a 
wife. It is no matter what is the reason of a man’s 
grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her unhappy man is 
convinced that she means him no dishoncur, but 
pines to death because she will not have so much 
deference to him as lo avoid the appearances of it. 
TTie author of the following letter is perplexed with 
an injury that is in a degree yet less criminal, mid 
yet the source of the utmost unhappiness. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I have read your papers which relate to jealousy, 
and desire your advice in my case, which you will 
say is not common. I have a wife, of whose virtue 
I am not in the least doubtful; yet 1 cannot be 
satisfied she loves me, which gives one as great un- 
easiness as being faulty the other way would do. 
I know notavkether I am not yet more miserable 
than in that case, for she keeps possession of my 
he,art, without the return of hers. I would desire 
your observations upon that temper in some women, 
who will not condescend to convince their husbands 
of their innocence or their love, but are wholly 
negligent of what reflections the poor men make 
upon their conduct (so they cannot call it criminal), 
when at the same time a little tenderness of beha- 
viour, or regard to show an inclination to please 
them, would make them entirely at case. Do not 
such women deserve all ihc misinterpretation which 
they neglect to avoid ? Or are they not in the ac- 
tual practice of guilt, who care not whether they 
are thought guilty or not? If my wife does the 
most ordinary thing, as visiting her sister, or taking 
the air with her mother, it is always carried with 
the air of a secret. Then she will sometimes tell a 
thing of no consequence, as if it was only want of 
memory made her conceal it before; and this only 
to dally with my anxiety. I have complained to her 
of this beh^our in the gentlest terras imaginable, 
and bcscccbtt her not to use him, who desired only 
to live with her like an indulgent friend, as the 
most morose and unsociable husband in the world. 
It is no easy matter to describe our circumstance, 
but it is miserable with this aggravation, that it 
might bo easily mended, and yet no remedy endea- 
voured. She reads you, and there is a phrase or 
two in this letter which she will know came from 
me. If we enter into an explanation which may 
tend to our future quiet by your means, you shall 
have our joint thanks : in the mean time I am (as 
much as I can in Uiis ambiguous condition be any 
thing), Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant.” 

“ Mr. Spfxtator, 

“ Give me leave to make you a present of a cha- 
racter not yet descrihrd in your papers, which is 
that of a man who treats his friend with the *samo 
odd variety which a fantastical female tyrant prac- 
tises towards her lover. I have for some time had a 
friendship with one of those mercurial persons.— 
The rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 
my fondness for him to use mo as ho pleases. We 
are h^ turns the best friends and greatest strangers 
imaginable. Sometimes you would think us inse- 
parable; at other times he avoid^s me for a long 
time, yet neither he nor I know why. When wc 
meet next by chanee, he is amazed ho has not 
seen me, is impatient for an appointment the same 
evening; and when 1 expect he would have kept 
it, I have known him slip away to another place ; 
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imere he bee eat reading the news, -when there it 
no poet ; smoking his pipe, which he seldom cares 
for; and staring about him in company with whom 
he has had nothing to do, as if he wondered how he 
came there. 

**That I may state my case to you the more fully, 
I shall transcribe some short minutes I have taken 
of him in mv almanac since last spring ; for you 
must know there are certain seasons of the year, 
according to which, I will not say our friendship, 
but the enio 3 rment of it rises or falls. In March 
and April he was as various as the weather ; in May 
and part of June, I found him the sprightliest follow 
in the world : in the dog-days he was much upon 
the indolent ; in September very agreeable, but very 
busy ; and since the glass fell last to changeable, 
he has made three appointments with me, and 
broke them eVbry one. However, 1 have good 
hopes of him this winter, especially if you will lend 
me your assistance to reform him, which will be a 
great ease and pleasure to, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant.** 

** October 9, 171L 
T. 
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Fools not to know that half exceeds the whole. 

How blest the sparing moal and temperate fiowl ! 

There is a story in the Arabian Nights Tales of 
a king who had long languished under an ill habit 
of body, and had taken abundance of remedies to 
no purpose. At length, says the fable, a physician 
cured him by the following method : he look a hob 
low ball of wood, and filled it with several drugs; 
after which he closed it up so artificially that 
nothing appeared. He likewise took a mall, and 
after having hollowed the handle, and that part 
which strikes the ball, he enclosed in them several 
drugs after the same manner as in the ball itself. 
He then ordered the sultan, who was^is patient, to 
exercise himself early in the morning with these 
rightly prepared instruments, till such time as he 
should sweat; when, as the story goes, the virtue 
of the medicaments perspiring through the wood 
had so good an influence on the sultan’s constitu- 
tion, that they cured him of au indisposition which 
all the compositions he had taken inwardly had 
not been able to remove. This eastern allegory is 
finely contrived to show us how beneficial bodily 
labour is to health, and that exercise is the most 
effectual physic. I have described in my hundred 
and fifteenth paper, from the general structure and 
mechanism of a human body, how absolutely neces- 
sary exercise is for its preservation. I shall in this 
place recommend another great prcservulNe of 
health, which in many cases prouucos' the same 
effects as exercise, and may, in some measure, sup- 
ply its place, where opportunities of exercise arc 
wanting. The preservative 1 am sneaking of is 
temperance, which has those partiaalar advantages 
above all other means of health, that it may he 
practised by all ranks and conditions, at any season, 
or in any place. It is a kind of regimen into which 
every man may put himself, without interruption to 
business, ekpense of money, or loss of time. If 
exercise thrown off all superfluities, temperance 
prevenu them ; if exercise clears the vessels, tem- 
perance neither satiates nor overstrains them ; if 
exercise raises proper ferments in the humours, and 
promotes the circulation of the blood, temperance 
fJTe$ nature her full play, and enables her to exert 


herself in all her force and vigour ; if exercise dis- 
sipates a growing distemper, temperance starves it. 

Physic for the most part is nothing else but iho 
fubstituto of exercise or tempemnee. Medicines 
are indeed absolutely necessaryln acute distcro. 
pers, that cannot wait the slow operations of these 
two great instiaiments of health ; but did men live in 
an habitual course of exercise and temperance, there 
could be but little occasion for them. Accordingly 
we find that those parts of the world are the most 
healthy, where they subsist by the chase ; and that 
men lived longest when their lives were employed 
in hunting, and when they had little food besides 
what they caught. Blistoing, cupping, bleeding, 
are seldom of use but to B idle and intemperate ; 
as all those inward applications which are so much 
in practice among us, are for the most part nothimr 
else but expedients to make luxury consistent with 
health. The apothecary is pcrpetuallylfcnploycd in 
countermining the cook and the vintner. It is 
said of Diogenes, that meeting a young man who 
was going to a feast, he took him up in the street 
and carried him to his own friends, as one who was 
running into imminent danger, had not he prevented 
him.* What would that philosopher have said, had 
he bcon present at the gluttony of a modern meal? 
would not he have thought the master of a family 
mad, and have begged his servants to tie down his 
hands, had he seen him devour a fowl, fish, and 
flesh; swallow oil and vinegar, wines and spices; 
throw down salads of twenty different herbs, sauces 
of a hundred ingredients, confections and fruits of 
numberless sweets and flavours ? What unnatural 
motions and counter-fermontH must such a medley 
of intemperence produce in the body ? For my part, 
when I behold a fashionable table set out in all its 
magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, 
fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable dis- 
tempers, lying in ambuscade among the dishes. 

Nature delights in the most plain and simple 
diet. Everv animal, hut man, keeps to one dish. 
Herbs are the food of this species, fish of that, and 
flesh of a third. Man falls upon every thing that 
comes in his way ; not the smallest fruit or ex- 
crescence of the earth, scarce a berry or a mush- 
room, can escape him. 

It is impossible to lay down any determinate rulv 
for temperance, because what is luxury iu one may 
be temperance in another; but there are few that 
have lived any time in the world, who are not 
judges of their own constitutions, so far as to know 
what kinds and what proportions of food do best 
agree with them. Were I to consider my readers 
as my patients, and to prescribe such a kin^f tem- 
perance as is accommodated to all persons, and 
such as is particularly suitable to our climate and 
way of living, I would copy the following rules of a 
very eminent physician. “ Make your whole repast 
out of one dish. If you indulge in a second, avoid 
di inking any thing strong until you have finished 
your meal ; at the same time abstain from all sauces, 
or at leait such as are not the most plain and 
simple.** A man could not be well guilty of glut- 
tony, if ho stuck to these few obvious and easy 
rules. In the first case there would be no variety 
of tastes to solicit his palate, and occasion excess ; 
nor in the second, any artificial provocatives to re- 
lievo satiety, and create a false appetite. Were 1 
to prescribe a rule for drinking, it should 
upon a saying quoted by Sir William Temple: 


** Dlog. JLaert Vit» Phllowph. lib. vl, cap. 2. a 
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«The first aUws for myself, the second for mv 
friends, the third for good-humour, and the fourth 
for mine enemies.** But because it is impossible 
for one who lives in the world to diet himself always 
in so philosophical a manner, I think every man 
should have his days ot abstinence according as his 
constitution will permit These are great reliefs to 
nature, as they qualify her for struggling with hun- 1 
ger and thirst whenever any distemper or duty of 
life maty put her upon such difficulties ; and at the i 
game time give her an opportunity of extricating ' 
herself from her oppressions, and recovering the 
several tones and springs of her distended vessels. , 
Besides that, abstinence well-timed often kills a 
sickness in embryo, and^stroys the first seeds of 
an indisposition. It is observed by two or three an- 
cient authors,* that Socrates, notwithstanding he 
lived in Athens during that great plague which has 
made so muqh noise through all ages, ^s been 
celebrated at different times by such eminerf hands; 

I say, notwithstanding that he lived in the times of 
this devouring pestilence, he never caught the least 
infection, which those writers unanimously ascribe 
to that uninterruptM temperance which he always 
observed. 

And here I cannot but mention an observation 
T/hich I have often made, upon reading the lives of 
the philosophers, and comparing them with any se- 
ries of kings or great men of the same number. If 
vfe consider these ancient sages, a great part of 
whose philosophy consisted in a temperate and ab- 
stemious course of life, one would think the life of 
a philosopher and the life of a man were of two dif- 
ferent dates. For we find that the generality of 
these wise men were nearer a hundred than sixty 
years of age, at the time of their respective deaths, 
ilut the most remarkable instance of the efficacy of 
temperance towards the procuring of long life, is 
what we meet with in a little book published by 
Lewis Cornaro the Venetian ; which I the rather men- 
tion, because it is of undoubted credit, as the late 
Venetian ambassador, who was of the same family, 
attested more than once in conversation, when ho 
resided in England. Cornaro, who was the author 
of the little treatise I am meutioniug, was of an in- 
firm constitution, until about forty, when by obsti- 
nately persisting in an exact course of temperance, 
he recovered a perfect state of health ; insomuch 
that at fourscore he published his book, which has 
been translated into English under the title of Sure 
and Certain Methods of Attaining a Long and 
Healthy Life. He lived to give a third or fourth 
edition of it; and after having passed his hundredth 
y'^ar, di^d without pain or agony, and lilw one who 
lalls asmp. The treatise I mention has Been taken 
notice of by several eminent authors, and is written 
With such a spirit of cheerfulness, religion, and good 
sense, as are the natural concomitants of temper- 
ance and sobriety. The mixtttre of the old man in 

18 rather a recommendation than a discredit to it. 

Having designed this paper as the sequel to that 
upon exercise, I have not here considered temper- 
ance as it is a moral virtue, which I shall make the 
u ject of a future speculation, but only as it is the 

of health.— L, 

db* fo Vlt SocraUs.— Elian in Var. Hist 
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Est Uluhris, animus si te non deficit tequus. 

lloR. 1 Ep. xi, 30. 

True happiness is to no place confined. 

But still is found in a contented mind. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** There is a particular fault which I have ob- 
served in most of the moralists in all ages, and that 
is, that they arc always professing themselves, and 
teaching others, to be happy. This state is not to 
be arrived at in this life, therefore I would recom- 
mend to you to talk iu a humbler strain than your 
pr^fflecessors have done, and instead of presuming 
to be happy, instruct us only to be easy. The 
thoughts of him who would bo discreet, and aim at 
practicable things, should turn upon allaying our 
pain, rather than promoting our joy. Great in- 
quietude is to be avoided, but great felicity is not to 
be attained. The great lesson is equanimity, a re- 
gularity of spirit, which Is a little above cheerfulness 
and below mirth. Cheerfulness is always to be 
supported if a man is out of pain, but mirth to a 
prudent man should always bo accidental. It should 
naturally arise out of the occasion, and the occasion 
seldom be laid for it; for those tempers who want 
mirth to be pleased, arc like the constitutions which 
flag without the use of brandy. Therefore, I say, 
let your precept be, ‘ be easy.* That mind is disso- 
lute and uugoverned, which must be hurried out of 
itself by loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or else 
be wholly inactive. * 

“There arc a couple of old fellows of my ac- 
quaintance who meet every day and smoke a pipe, 
and by their mutual love to each other, though thev 
have been men of business and bustle in the worlci, 
enjoy a greater tranquillity than either could have 
worked himself into by any chapter of Seneca. In- 
dolence of body and mind, when wc aim at no 
more, is very frequently enjoyed; but the very in- 
quiry after happiness has something restless in it, 
which a man who lives in a series of temperate 
meals, ^friendly conversations, and easy slumbers, 
gives himself no trouble about. While men of re- 
finement are talking of tranquillity, he possesses it. 

“ What I would by these broken expressions re- 
commend to you, Mr. Spectator, is, that you would 
speak of the way of life which plain men may 
pursue, to fill up the spaces of time with satisfac- 
tion. It is a lamentable circumstance, that wisdom, 
or, as you call it, philosophy, should furnish ideas 
only for the learned ; and tbat a man must be a 
philosopher to know how to pass away his time 
agreeably. It would therefore be worth your pains 
to place in a handsome light the relations aud affi- 
nities Mfiong men, which render their conversation 
with elfc other so grateful, that the highest talents 
give but an#mpotent pleasure in comparison with 
them. You may find descriptions and discourses 
which will render the fire-side of an honest artificer 
as entertaining as your own club is to you. G6od- 
nature has an endless source of pleasure in it : and 
the representation of domestic life filled with its na- 
tural gratifications, instead of the necessary vexa- 
tions which arc generally insisted upon in the 
writings of the witty, will be a yery good office to 
society. • 

“ The vicissitudes of labour ana rest in the lower 
part of mankind, make their being pass away with 
that sort of relish which we express by the word 
comfort ; and should be treated of by you, who are 
a epectator, as well as such subjects which appeal 
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indeed more speculative, but arc less iustructive« In 
a word. Sir, I would have you turn your thoughts 
to the advantage of such as want you most ; and 
show that simplicity, innocence, industry, and tem- 
perance, are arts which lead to tranquillity as much 
as learning, wisdom, knowledge, and contemplation. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“T. B.** 

Mr. Spectator, Hackney, Oct. 12. 

** I am the young woman whom you tlid so much 
justice to some time ago, in acknowledging that I 
am perfect mistress of the fan, and use it with the 
Utmost knowledge and dexterity. Indeed the world, 
as malicious as it is, will allow, that from a hurry 
of laughter I recollect myself the most suddenly, 
make a curtsey, and let fall my hands before me, 
closing my fan at the same instant, the best of any 
woman in England. I am not a little delighted 
that I have had your notice and approbation ; and 
however other young woiiibn may rally me out of 
envy, I triumph in it, and demand a place in your 
friendship. You must therefore permit me to lay 
before you the present state of my mind. I was 
reading your Spectator of the 9th instant, and 
thought the circumstance of the uss divided between 
the two bundles of hay, which equally affected his 
senses, was a lively representation of my present 
condition; for you are to know that I am extremely 
' enamoured with two young gentlemen, who at this 
time pretend to me. ’.O^^must hide nothing when 
one is asking advice, .therefore I will own to you, | 
that 1 am very amorous, and very covetous. My I 
lover Will is very rich, and my lover Tom very 
handsome. I can have either of them when I please ; 
but when I debate the question in my own mind, I 
cannot take Tom for fear of losing Will’s estate, 
noi enter upon Will’s estate, and bid adieu to Tom’s 
person. I am very young, and yet no one in the 
world, dear Sir, has tlie main chance more in her 
head than myself. Tom is the gayest, the blithest 
creature! He dances well, is very civil, and di- 
verting at all hours and gca*)n8. Oh ! he i;^ the joy 
of my eyes I But then again Will is so very rich 
and careful of the mam. How many pretty dresses 
does Tom appear in to charm me ! But then it 
immediately occurs to me, that a mau of his circum- 
stances is so much the poorer. Upon the whole, I 
have at last examined both these desires of love and 
avarice, and upon strictly weighing the matter, 1 
begin to think 1 shall be covetous longer than fond; 
therefore if you have nothing to say to the contrary, 

I shall take WilL Alas, poor Tom! 

Your humble Servant, 

T* “Biddy Loveless.” 

# 
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Alter rixatur de lana tsepe capiina, 

Propuguat DUgis armatus : scilicet, ut non 
Sic nuni priino fides; et, vere quod placet, ut non 
Acritcr elatrom ? Pretium cetas altera sordet. 
i Ambigitur quid enlm 1 Castor sciat. an Doedin plus, 
BnuMUilum Nuinicl melius via ducat, an Appl. 

Hon. 1 £p. xviU. 15. 

On trifles some are earnestly absurd ; 

You'll think the world depends on every word 
What ! is net every mortid free to sjieak ? i 

I ru give my reasons, though I break my neck \ “ 

And what's the quesUou ? If it shines or rains; 

! Whether 'tis twelve or fifteen miles to Staines. — Pitt, 

Etebt age a man passes through, and way of life 
he engages in, has sumo particular vice or imper- 
fsciion naturally cleaving to it, which will require 


bis nicest care to avoid. The several weaknestes to 
which youth, old age, and manhood are exposed, 
have long since been set down by many both tf the 
poets and philosophers; but 1 do not remember to 
nave met with any author who has treated of those 
ill habits men are subject to, not so much by reason 
of their different ages and tempers, as the particu- 
lar professions or business in which they were edu- 
cated and brought up. 

I am the more surprised to find this subject so 
little touched on, since what I am here speaking 
of is so apparent, as not to escape the most vulgar 
observation. The business men are chiefly conver- 
sant in does not only give a certain cast or turn to 
their minds, but is veryv often apparent in their 
outward behaviour, and some of the most inditforcut 
actions of their lives. It is this air diffusing itself 
over the whole man, which helps us to find out u 
person ^lnJiis first appearance ; so that the mo.st 
carclesWlbvJ'Vcr fancies ho can scarce bo mistaken 
in the carriage of a seaman, or the gait of a tailor. 

The liberal arts, though they may possibly have 
less effect on our external mien and behavioui, 
make so deep an impression on*the mind, as is very | 
apt to bend it wholly one way. | 

The mathematician will take little else than dc- i 
! monstration in the most common discourse, and i 
I the schoolman is as great a friend to definition and j 
syllngisms. Thu physician and divine are often j 
heard to dictate in private companies with the same i 
authority which they exercise over their patients 
and disciples : while the lawyer is putting cases, 
and raising matter for disputation, out of every 
thing that occurs. 

I may p<jssibly some time or other animadvert 1 
more at large on the particular fault each profession j 
is most infected with ; but shall ut present wholly j 
apply myself to the cure of what I last mcntione(l, ; 
namely, that spirit of strife and contention in the [ 
conversations of gentlemen of the long robe. 

This is the more ordinary, because these gentle- 
men, regarding argument as their own proper pro- 
vince, and very often making ready moni'y of it, 
think it unsafe to yield before company. They are 
showing in common talk how zealously they could 
defend a cause in court, and therefore frequently 
forget to keep thoir temper, whicli is absolutely 
requisite to render conversation pleasant and iu- 
structive. 

Captain Sentry pushes this matter so far, that I 
have heard him say, " he has known bu’. few 
pleaders that were tolerable company,” 

The captain, who is u man of good sense, hut dry 
coDverscUiou, w’os last night giving me an account 
of a dis^rse, in which he had lately beewengaged 
with a young wrangler in the law. “ 1 was giving 
my opinion,” says the captain, ** without appre- 
hending any debate that might arise from it, of a 
general’s behaviour in a battle that was fought some 
years before either the templar or myself were horn. 
The young lawyer immediately took me up, and by 
reasoning above a quarter of an hour upon a suhjec 
which I saw he understood nothing of, endeavoure ^ 
to show me that my opinions were ill-groundca- 
Upon which,” says the captain, “ to avoid any n'r- 
ther contests, I told him, that truly I had not cmi' 
iidcred those several arguments which ho R‘ 
brought against me, and that there might be a gTC’*! 
deal in them.” “ Ay^ but,” says my antagom^ 
who would not let me escape so, “ there are ‘ 
things to be urged in favour of your opinion w 
you have omitted and thereupon began to slu 
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on the other ftido of the question. “ Upon this/* I 
says the captain, I came over to my first senti- 
ments, and entirely acquiesced in his reasons for my 
so doing. Upon which the templar again recoveied 
his former posture, and confuted both himself and 
me a third time. In short,*’ says my friend, “ 1 
found he was resolved to keep me at sword’s length, 
and never let me close with him; so that I had 
nothing left but to hold my tongue, and give my 
antagonist free leave to smile at his victory, who I 
found, like Hudibras, could still change sides, and 
still confute.”* 

For my own part, I have ever regarded our inns 
of court as nurseries of statesmen and lawgivers, 
which makes me often frequent that part of the 
town with great pleasure. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the most 
noted Temple coffee-houses, 1 found the whole 
room, which was full of young students, divided into 
several parties, each of which was deeply engaged in 
some controversy. The management of the late 
ministry was attacked and defended with great vi- 
gour ; and several preliminaries to the peace were 
piuposed by some, and rejected by others ; the de- 
molishing of Dunkirk was so eagerly insisted .on, 
und so warmly controverted, as had like to have 
produced a challenge. In short, I observed that 
the desire of victory, w'hetted with the little preju- 
dices of party and interest, generally carried the ar- 
gument to such a height, as made the disputants 
insensibly conceive an aversion towards each other, 
and part with the highest dissatisfaction on both 
sides. 

The managing an argument handsomely being so 
nice a point, and what I have seen so very few excel 
ill, I shall hero set down a few rules on that head, 
which, among other things, I gave in writing to a 
yuung kinsman of mine, who had made so great a 
(ucficiency in the law, that he began to plead in 
cumpany, upon every subject that was started. 

Iniviug the entire manuscript by me, I may, 
pci haps, from time to time, publish such parts of it 

I shall think requisite for the instruction of the 
•bitish youth. What regards my present purpose 
ij> as follows : 

.\void disputes as much as possible. In order to 
aj)j>ear easy and well-bred in conversation, you may 
assure yourself that it requires more wit, as well as 
more good humour, to improve than to contradict 
die notions of another : but if you are at any time 
obUged to enter on an argument, give your reasons 
"'ith the utmost coolness and modesty, two things 
which scarce ever fail of making an impre^on on 
the hearer^. Besides, if you are ueither dogmatical, 
show either by your actions or words that you 
‘‘re full of yourself, all wull the more heartily rejoice 
at your victory. Nay, should you be pinched in 
your argument, you may make your retreat with a 
very good grace. You were never positive, and arc 
now glad to be better informed. This has made 
approve the Socratical way of reasoning, 

1 ^ii« you scarce affirm any thing, you can 
sibl ^ caught in an absurdity ; and though pos- 
y endeavouring to bring over another to 

y ur opinion, which is firmly fixed, you seem only 

desire information from him. 

temper which is so difficult, 
necessary to preserve, you may please to 
cnlou nothing can be more unjust or ridi- 

to be angry with another because he is 

! * i’art i. caul. 1. v«r. 69. 70. 


not of your opinion. The interests, education, and 
means by which men attain thoir knowledge, are so 
very different, that it is impossible they should all 
think alike ; and he has at ieast as much reason to 
be angry with you, as you with him. Sometimes, 
to keep yourself cool, it may be of service to ask 
yourself fairly, what might have been your opinion, 
had yeu all the biasses of education and interest 
your adversary may possibly have ? But if you 
contend for the honour of victory alone, you may 
lay down this as an infallible maxim, that you can- 
not make a more false step, or give your antagonists 
j a greater advantage over you, than by falling into 
a passion. 

When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reasons does a man recollect, which his heat and 
violence made him utterly forget ! 

It is yet more absurd to be angry with a man be- 
cause he does not apprehend the force of your rea- 
sons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for reputation, this makes your victory the easier: 
ho is certainly in all respects an object of your pity, 
rather than anger ; and if he cannot comprehend 
what you do, you ought to thank nature for her 
fav<uiis, who has given you so much the clearer 
understanding. 

You may please to add this consideration, that 
among your equals no one values your anger, which 
only preys upon its master ; and perhaps you may 
find it not very consistent either with prudence or 
your ease, to punish yourself whenever you meet | 
with a fool or a knave. ! 

Lastly, if you propose to yourself the true end of 
argument, which is information.it may be a season- 
able check to your passion ; for if you search purely 
after truth, it will be almost indifferent to you where 
you find it. I cannot in this place omit an observa- 
tion which I have often made, namely, That nothing 
procures a man more esteem and less envy from 
the wliole company, than if he chooses the part of 
moderator, withput engaging directly on either side 
in a dispute. This gives him the cliaracter of im- 
partial, furnishes him with an opportunity of sifting 
things to the bottom, showing his judgment, and of 
sometimes making handsome compliments to each 
of the contending parties. 

I shall close this subject wilh giving you one cau- 
tion. When you have gained a victory do not 
push it too far : it is sufficient to let the company 
and ^our adversary see it is in your power, but that 
you are too generous to make use of it.—X. 

No. 198.] WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER, 17. 1711. 

Cervre* Jpiporum pneda rapacium, 

SfflRmur ultro, quo* opinius 

Fallere et effugere e»t iriumphu*. 

IIoR. 4 Od. iv. 50. 

We, Ilk© “ weak hinds,” the brinded wolf provoke. 

And wlnm retreat is victory. 

Rush on, though sure to die.— Oij)1sworth. 

There is a species of women, whom I shall dig 
tinguish by the name of salamanders. Now a sala- 
mander is a kind of heroine in chastity, that treads 
upon fire, and lives in the midst of fiames without 
Ming hurt. A salamander knows no distinction of 
sex in those she converses with, grows familiar with 
a stranger at first sight, and is not so narrow-spi- 
rited us to observe whether the person she talks to 

* AU the editions of Horace read corvi; the Spectator al 
terrd It to ct'rvae, lo adapt it more peculiarly to the Kubject of 
the pup r. 
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be in breeches or petticoats. She admits a male liberty, demanded a most exorbitant price for tlieir 


I visitant to her bed-side, plays with him a whole ransom. The Castilian, though he would rather 
afternoon at picquet, w^ks with him two or three have died in slavery himself, than kave paid such a 
hours by moonlignt, and is extremely scandalized at sum as be found would go near to ruin him, was so 
the unreasonableness of a husband, or the severity moved with compassion for his wife, that he sent 
of a parent, that would debar the sex from such in- repeated orders to his friend in Spain (who hap. 
Docent liberties. Your salamander is therefore a pened to be his next relation), to sell his estate, 
perpetual declaimer against jealousy, an admirer of and transmit the money to him. His friend hoping 
the Frendh good breeding, and a great stickler that the terms of his ransom might be made more 
for freedom in conversation. In short, the sala- reasonable, and unwilling to sell an estate which he 
mander lives in an invincible state of simplicity and himself had some prospect of inheriting, formed so 
Innocence. Her constitution is preserved in a kind many delays, that throe whole years passed away 
of natural frost. She wonders what people mean without any thing being done for the setting them 
by temptations, and defies mankind to do their worst, at liberty. 

Her chastity is engaged in a constant ordeal, or There happened to live a French renegade in the 
fiery trial : like good Queen Emma, the pretty in- ?ame place where the Castilian and his wife were 
nocent walks blindfold among burning ploughshares, kept prisoners. As this fellow had in him all tlm 
without being scorched or singed by them. vivacity of his nation, he often entertained the cap. 

It is not therefore for the use of the salamander, tives with accounts of his own adventures ; to which I 
whether in a married or a single state of life, that 1 he sometimes added a son^ or a dance, or some | 
design the following paper; but for such females other piece of mirth, to divert them during their j 
only as are made of flesh and blood, and find them- confinement. His acquaintance with the manners i 


selves subject to human frailties. 


of the Algerines enabled him likewise to do them 


As for this part of the fair sex who are not of the several good offices. The Castilian, as he was one 1 
salamander ^nd, 1 would most earnestly «idvisc day in conversation with this renegado, discovered 
them to observe a quite different conduct in their to him the negligence and treachery of his corres- 
behaviour; and to avoid as much as possible what pondent in Castile, and at the same time asked his 
religion calls temptations, and the world opportuni- advice how he should behave himself in that exi- 
tics. Did they but know how many thousands of gency: ho further told the renegado, that he found 
their sex have been gradually betrayed from inno-, it would he impossible for him to raise the money, j 
cent freedoms to ruin and infamy ; and how many unless he might go over to dispose of his estate. I 
millions of ours have began with flatteries, protest- The renegado, after having represented to him that j 
aliens, and endearments, but ended with reproaches, his Algerine master would never consent to his re- 
perjury, and perfidiousness ; they would shun like lease upon such a pretence, at length contrived ii | 
death the very first approaches of one that might method for the Castilian to make his escape in the | 
lead them into inextricable labyrinths of guilt and habit of a seaman. The Castilian succeeded iii his i 
misery. I must so far give up the cause of the mule attempt; and having sold his estate, being afraid ' 
world, as to exhort the female sex in the language lest the money should miscarry by the way, aiifl 
of Chamont in the Orphan : determined to perish with it rather than lose one ! 

Trust not to man, we are by nature false, who was much dearer to him than his life, he ro- : 

Dissembling, subtle, cruel, and iucoustant : turned himself in a little vessel that was going to : 

When a man talks of love, with cauflon trust him; Algiers. It is imnossible to describe the iov he felt 


When a man talks of love, with cauflon trast him, Algiers. It IS impossible to describe the loy he felt 

But if be swears, he’ll certainly deceive theo. .l- l l i » J,,. * 

r . , , . . , . upon this occasion, when he considered that lie | 

I might very much enlarge upon this subject, but should soon see the wife whom he so much loved, 
,hall conclude it with a story which I lately heard and endear himself more to her, by this uncommon , 
from one of our Spanish officers,* and which may piece of generosity. ! 

ahow the danger a woman incurs by too great fami- q'jje renegado, during the husband’s absence, o j 
liaritics a male companion. insinuated himself into the good graces of his young | 

An inhabitant of the kingdom of Castile, being a turned her head with stories of gal- I 

man of more than ordinary prudence, and of a lantry, that she quickly thought him the finest , 
grave composed behaviour, determined about the gentleman she had ever conversed with. To be 
fiftieth year of his age to enter upon wedlock. In brief, her mind was quite alienated from the honest 
order to make himself easy in it, he cast his eye Castilian, whom she was taught to look upon as a 
upon a young woman who had nothing to recom- form^Wd fellow, unworthy the possession of s<> 
mend her but her beauty and her education, her charming a creature. She had been instructed by 
parents having been reduced to great poverty by the renegado how to manage herself upon his ar- 
the wars, which for some years have laid that whole yi^ah so that she received him with an aiipearanco 
country waste. The Castilian having ^ade his ad- of the utmost love and gratitude, and at length per 
dresses to her and married her, they lived together suuded him to trust their common friend the rcue- 
in perfect hanpiness for some time; when at length with the money he had brought over for their 
the husbands affairs made it necessary for him to ransom; as not questioning but he would beat 
Uke a voyage to the kingdom pf Naples, where a down the terms and negociate the affair more 
great part of his esUte lay. The wife loved him too their advantoge than they themselves could fio# 
tenderly to be left behind him. They bad not been The g^od mau admired her pradeiice, and followed 
a-shipboard above a day, when they unluckily fejl her advice. I wish I could conceal the sequel oi 


into the hands of an Algerine pirate, who cartm this story ; but since I canbot, I shall dispatch it 
the whole company on shore, and made them slaves, fe^ words as possible. The Castilian haviob 
The Castilian and his wife had the comfort to be rfept longer than ordinary the next morning, uf*' 
under the same master; who seeing how dearly his awaking found his wife had left him. Heini 

<*»«^|oved one another, and gasped after 4heii mediately arose and inquired after her, but was w 

♦ VI*. one of the English ofRcen who had been employed things 

l»th«v*arlo .Spain day. In a word, her lover having got aw vu » 


the spectator. 
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ready for their departure, they soon made their 
escape out of the telritories of Algiers, carried away 
the money, and left the Castilian in captivity; who 
partly through the cruel treatment of the incensed 
Algerine his master, and partly through the unkind 
usage of his unfaithful wife, died ^omo few months 
after.— L. 
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— Scribere Jussit amor.— Ovid. Ep. iv. 10. 

Love bade me write. 

Tub following letters are written with such an 
air of sincerity that I cannot deny the inserting 
of them 

‘‘Mr. Spectator, 

Though you are every where in your writings a 
friend to women, I do not remember that you have 
directly considered the mercenary practice of men 
in the choice of wives. If you will please to em- 
ploy your thoughts upon that subject, you would 
easily conceive the miserable condition many of us 
are in, who not only from the laws of custom and 
modesty are restrained from anaking any advances 
towards our wishes, but are also, from the circum- 
stance of fortune, out of all hopes of being addressed 
to by those whom we love. Under all these disad- 
vantages I am obliged to apply myself to you, and 
hope 1 shall prevail on you to print in your very 
next paper the following letter, which is a declara- 
tion of passion to one who has made some faint 
addresses to me for some time. I believe he ar- 
dently loves me, but the inequality of my fortune 
makes him think he cannot answer it to the world, 
if he pursues his designs by way of marriage ; and 
I believe, as he does not want discerning, he dis- 
covered me looking at him tlie other day unawares, 
in such a manner, as has raised his hopes of gain- 
ing me on terms the men call easier. But my 
heart was very full on this occasion, and if you 
know what love and honour arc, you will pardon 
me that I use no further arguments with you, but 
hasten to my letter to him, whom 1 call Oroon- 
dates ;♦ because if I do not succeed, it shall look 
like romance ; and if I am regarded, you shall re- 
ceive a pair of gloves at my wedding, sent to you 
under the name of Statira.** 

** To Oroondatbs. 

“ Sir, 

‘‘ After very much perplexity in myself, and re- 
volving how to acquaint you with my own senti- 
ments, and expostulate with you concerning yours, 
1 have chosen this way; by which means can be 
at once revealed to you, or, if you please, lie con- 
cealed. If I do not within a few days find the effect 
which I hope from this, the whole affair shall be 
buried in oblivion. But, alas ! what am I going to 
do, when 1 am about to tell you that I love you ? 
nut after I^'have done so, I am to assure you, that 
all the passion which ever entered a tender 
I know I can banish you from my sight for 
» eve»* when I am convinced that you have no incli- 
ftl mo but to my dishonour. But, 

• Sir, why should you sacrifice the real and 
ssential happ:««e8S of life to the opinion of a world, i 
B moves uj^n uc other foundation but professed 
dr and prejudice? Vqu all can observe that 


riches alone do not make you happy, and yet give 
up every thing else when it stands in competition 
with riches. Since the world is so bad, that reli- 
gion is left to us silly women, and you men act 
generally upon principles of profit and pleasure, I 
will talk to you without arguing from any thing but 
what may be most to your advantage, as a man of 
the world. And I will lay before you the state of 
the case, supposing that you had it in your power to 
make mo your mistress or your wife, and hope to 
convince you that the latter is more for your interest, 
and will contribute more to your pleasure. 

“We will suppose, then, the scene was laid, and 
you were now in expectation of the approaching 
evening wherein I was to meet you, and be carried 
to what convenient corner of the town you thought 
fit, to consummate all which your wanton imagina- 
tion has promised to you in the possession of one 
who is in the bloom of youth, and in the reputation 
of innocence. You would soon have enough of 
me, as I am sprightly, young, gay, and airy. When 
fancy is sated, and finds all the promises it made 
itself false, where is now the innocence which 
charmed you ? The first hour you are alone, you 
will find that the pleasure of a debauchee is only 
that of a destroyer. He blasts all the fruit he 
tastes ; and where the brute h*a8 been devouring, 
there is nothing left worthy the relish of the man. 
Reason resumes her place after imagination is 
cloyed ; and I am with the utmost distress and con- 
fusion to behold myself the cause of uneasy reflec- 
tions to you, to be visited by stealth, and dwell for 
the future with two companions (the most unfit for 
each other in the world) solitude and guilt. I will not 
insist upon the shameful obscurity wc should pass our 
time in, nor run over the little short snatches of 
fresh air, and free commerce, which all people must 
be satisfied with, whose actions will not bear exa- 
mination, but leave them to your reflections, who 
have seen enough of that life, of which I have but 
a mere idea. 

“ On the other hand, if you can be so good and 
generous as to make me your wife, you may promise 
yourself all the obedience and tenderness with which 
gratitude can inspire a virtuous woman. What 
ever gratifications you may promise yourself from | 
an agreeable person, whatever compliances from aa 
easy temper, whatever consolations from a sincere | 
friendship, you may expect as the due of your ge- 
nerosity. What at present in your ill view you 
promise yourself from me, will be followed with 
distaste and satiety ; but the transports of a virtu, 
ous love are the least part of its happiness. The 
raptures of innocent passion are but like lightning 
to the day, they rather interrupt than advance the 
pleasure of it. How happy, then, is that life to be, 
where the highest pleasures of sense are but the 
lowest parts of its felicity ? 

N(»w m I to repeat to you the unnatural re- 
quest of taxing mo in direct terms. I know there 
stands between me and that happiness, the haughty 
daughter of a man who can give you suitability to 
our fortune. BqJ if you wei^ the attendance and 
ehaviour of her who comes to you in partnership 
of your fortune, and expects an equivalent, with 
^at of her who enters your house as honoured and 
feliged by that permission, whom of the two will 
you choose? You, perhaps, will think fit to spend a 
day abroad in the common entertainments of men 
of sense and fortune ; she will think herself ill-used 
in that absence, and contrive at home an expense 
pro|M rtioned to the appearance which you make io 
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tha world. She is in all things to have a regard to 
the fortune which she brought you, I to the fortune 
to which you introduce me. The commerce be- 
tween you two will eternally have the air of a bar- 
gain, between us of a fricndshijp ; joy will ever enter 
into the room with you, and kind wishes attend ray 
benefactor when he leaves it. Ask yourself bow 
would you be pleased to enjoy for ever the pleasure 
of having laid an iramodiute obligation on a grateful 
mind? Such will be your case with me. lu the 
other marriage you will live iu a constant compa- 
rison of benetits, and never know the happiness of 
conferring or receiving any. 

“ It may be you will, after all, act rather in the 
prudential way, according to Uie sense of the ordi- 
nary world. 1 know not what I think or say, when 
that melancholy reflection comes upon me ; but shall 
only add more, that it is in your power to make me 
your grateful wife, but never your abandoned mis- 
tress. — T.’* 


No. 200.1 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1711. 

Vincil amor palrlu*. Viao. ALn. vi. 823. 

The noblest motive is the public good 

The ambition of princes is many times as hurtful 
to themselves as to their people. This cannot be 
doubted of such as prove unfortunate in their wars, 
but it is often true too of those who arc celebrated 
for their successes. If a severe view were to be 
taken of their conduct, if the profit and loss by 


On the other hand, if it should please God to 
drop from heaven a new people, equal in number 
and riches to . the city, I snould be ready to think 
their excises, customs, and house-rent would raise 
as great a revenue to the crown as would be lost in | 
the former ease. And as the consumption of this ! 
new body would be a new market for the fruits of i 
the country, all the lands, especially those most ad- i 
jacent, would rise in their yearly value, and j)iiy j 
greater yearly taxes to the public. The gain in ihns ' 
ca.se would be as sensible as the former loss. i 

Whatsoever is assessed upon the general, is Icviocl | 
upon individuals. It were worth the while then tn ' 
consider what is paid by, or by means of, the mean- ' 
est subjects, in order to compute the value of every I 
subject to the prince. I 

For my own part, I should believe that seven. ; 
eighths of the people are without property iu them- j 
selves, or the heads of their families, and forccii to 
work for their daily bread; and that of this son j 
there are sevcu millions in the whole island of Great 
Britain; and yet one would imagine that seven- 
eighths of the whole people should consume at lea^t 
three-fourths of the whole fruits of the country. If 
this is the case, the subjects without property pay 
three-fourths of the rents, and consequently enable 
the landed men to pay throe-fourths of their taxi'\ 
Now if so great a part of the land-tax were to lie 
divided by seven millions, it would amount to more 
than three shillings to every head. And thus as 
the poor are the cause, without which the rich could 
not pay this tax, even the poorest subject is, upon i 


their wars could be justly balanced, it would be ' this account, worth three shillings yearly to the ' 
rarely found that the conquest is suflicicut to repay I prince. 

the cost. I Again : one would imagine the consumption of 

As I was the other day looking over the letters seven-eighths of the whole people should j)ay two- 
of my correspondents, I look this hint from that of thirds of all the customs and excises. And if this 
Philarithmus; which has turned my present thoughts I .*«um too should bo divided by seven millions, viz. 
upon political arithmetic, an art of greater use than the number of poor people, it would amount to more 
entertainment. My friend has offered an Es-say than seven shillings to every head : and therefore 


towards proving that Lewis XIV. with all his ac- 
quisitions, is not master of more people than at the 
beginning of his wars ; nay, that for every subject 
he had acquired, he had lost three that were his in 
heritance. If Philarithmus is not mistaken in his 
calculations, Lewis must have been impoverished 
by his ambition. 

The prince for the public good has a sovereign 
property in every private person’s estate ; and con- 
sequently his riches must increase or decrease iu 
proportion to the number and riches of his subjects. 
For example ; if sword or pestilence should destroy 
all the people of this metropolis fGod forbid there 
should DC room for such a supposition ! but if this 
should be the case), the queen must needs lose a 
great part of her revenue, or at least what is 
chargeu upon the city must increase the burden 
upon the rest of her subjects. Perh^s the inha- 
bitants here are not above a tenth part of the 
whole ; yet as they are bettor fed, and clothed, 
and lodged, than tier other subjects, the customs 
and excises upon their consumption, the imposts 
upon their houses, and other taxes, do very pro- 
bably make a fifth part of tho whole revenue of the 
crown. But this is not all ; the consumption of the 
city takes off a ^eat part of the fruits of the whole 
island ; and as it pays such a proportion of the rent 
or yearly value of the lands in the country, so it is 
the cause of paying such a proportion of taxes upon 
those lands. The loss then of such a people must 
needs be sensible tc the prince, and visible to the 
whole kir.gdum. I 


with this and the former sum, every poor subject, 
without property, except of his limbs or labour, is ! 
worth at least ten shillings yearly to tho sovereign. | 
So much then the queen loses with everyone of her j 
old, and gains with every one of her new subjects, j 

When I was got into this way of thinking, I j 
presently grew conceited of tho argument, and wis j 
just preparing to write a letter of advice to a un m- j 
her of parliament, for opening the freedom of our | 
towns and trades, for taking away all manner of j 
distinctions between the natives and foreigners, for | 
repeal! ug our laws of parish settlements, and re- 
moving every other obstacle to the increase of the 
peopla» But soon as I had recollected with what 
inimitable eloquence my fellow-labourers had cx- 
aggorated the mischiefs of selling the birth-right of 
Britons ff»r a shilling,* of spoiling the pure 
blood with foreign mixtures, of introducing a con- 
fusion of languages and religions, and of lotting ni 
strangers to eat the bread out of the mouths of our 
own people, I became so humble as to let my pf" 
ject fall to tho ground, and leave my country to in- 
crease by the ordinary way of generation. 

As I have always at heart the public good, so ^ 
am ever contriving scheraee to promote it; am | 
think I may without vanity pretend to have co ^ j 
trived some as wise as any of the castle-builderj^ ; 

•' This fs ao ironical aUtudon to soma of th* 
meats that had been urged iu the year J708, ^beu ,i 
brought in for tba naturalisation of foreian protejt^w . 
on ofoourit of tha odium raJsed against it, did noi v 
a Ihm. 
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hftd no sooney given up my former project, but my 
head was presently full of draining fens and marshes, 
banking out the sea, and joining now lands to my 
country ; for since it is thought impracticable to in- 
crease the people to the land, I fell immediately to 
consider how much would be gained to the prince 
bv increasing the laud to the people. 

If the same omnipotent power which made the 
world, should at this time raise out of the ocean, 
and join to Great Britain, an equal extent of land, 
with equal buildings, corn, cattle, and other conve- 
niences and necessaries of life, but no men, women, 
uor children, I should hardly believe this would add 
either to the riches of the people, or revenue of the 
prince ; for since the present buildings arc sufficient 
for all the inhabitants, if any of them should forsake 
the old to inhabit the new part of the island, the in- 
crease of house-rent in this would be attended with 
un equal decrease of it in the other. Besides, we 
have such a sufficiency of corn and cattle, that we 
give bounties to our neighbours to take what ex- 
ceeds of the former off our hands, and w'C will not 
sutfer any of the latter to be imported upon us by 
our fellow-subjects ; and for the remaining product 
of the country, it is already cnual to all our mar- 
kets. But if all these things should be doubled to 
the same buyers, the owners must bo ^lad with half 
their present prices, the landlords with half their 
present rents ; and thus, by so great an enlarge- 
ment of the country, the rents in the whole would 
not increase, nor the taxes to the public. 

On the contrary, I should believe they w’ould be 
very much diminished; for as the land is only 
valuable for its fruits, and these are all perishable, 
and for the most part must cither be used within the 
year, or perish without use, the owners will get rbl 
of them at any rate, rather than they should waste 
in their possession : so that it is probable the annual 
production of those perishable things, even of the 
tenth nart of them, beyond all possibility of use, 
will reduce one half of their value. It seems to be 
for this reason that our neighbour merchants, who 
engross all the spices, and know how great a quan- 
bty is equal to the demand, destroy all that exceeds 
it. It were natural, then, to think that the annual 
production of twice as much as can bo used, must 
reduce all to an eighth part of their present prices ; 
jndthus this extended island would not e.xcced one- 
fourth part of its present value, or pay more than 
one-fourth part of the present tax. 

It is generally observed, that in countries of the 
greatest plenty there is the poorest living; like the 
schoolman’s ass in one of my speculations, the 
pooplc almost starve between two meals. The truth 
the poor which are the bulk of a nation, work 
that they may live ; and if with two days* la- 
can get a wretched subsistence for a 
n ^ hardly be brought to work the other 
(. '**^* ^heu with the wages of two days they 
u neither pay such prices fbr their provisions, nor 
'Uch «CISC8 to the government. 

I, Paradox, therefore, in old Hesiod, that “ half 
pics whole,” is very applicable to the 

nothing is more true in political 
cuunfM people with half a 

bctrii, ? v^^luable than with the whole. I 

I'ottv nothing absurd in Sir W, 

Scmlnn^ T that if all the highlands of 

>uak in "‘‘"I* of Ireland were 

people were all saved 
lowlands of Great Britain ; 

8h they wore to be reimbursed the value 


of their estates by the body of the people, yet both 
the sovereign and the subjects in general would be 
enriched by the very loss. 

If the people only make the riches, the father of 
ten children is a greater benefactor to his country 
than he who has added to it 10,000 acres of land, 
and no people. It is certain Lewis has joined vast 
tracts of land to his dominions : but if Pnilarithmus 
says true, that ho is not now master of so many 
subjects as before ; we may then account for his 
not being able to bring such mighty armies into the 
field, and for their being neither so well fed, nor 
clothed, nor paid as formerly. The reason is plain, 
Lewis must needs have been impoverished not only 
by his loss of subjects, but by his acquisition of 
lauds. — T. 


No. 201.] SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1711 

Religentcm esse oporlet, religiosum nefas. 

lucerti Auloris apud Aul. Gell. 

A man should be religious, not superstitious. 

It is of the last importance to season the passions 
of a child with devotion, which seldom dies in a 
mind that has received an early tincture of it. 
Though it may seem extinguished for a while by 
the cares of the world, the heats of youth, or the 
allurements of vice, it generally breaks out and 
discovers itself again as soon as discretion, consi- 
deration, age, or misfortunes, have brought the man 
to himself. The lire may be covered and overlaid, 
but cannot be entirely quenched and smothered. 

A stale of temperance, sobriety, and justice, 
without devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid condition 
of virtue ; and is ratlier to be styled philosophy than 
religion. Devotion opens the mind to great con- | 
eeptions, and fills it with more sublime ideas than i 
any that are tube met with in the most exalted ! 
science; and at the same time warms and agitates | 
the soul more than sensual pleasure. 1 

It has been observed by some writers, that man is | 
more distinguished from the animal world by devotion i 
than by reason, as several brute creatures discover ' 
in their actions something like a faint glimmering ; 
of reason, though they betray in no single circum- 
stance of their behaviour any thing that bears the | 
least affinity to devotion. It is certain, the jiro- 
pensity of the mind to religious worship, tlie natu- 
ral tendency of the soul to fly to some superior 
being for succour in dangers, and distresses, the 
p^ratitude to an invisible superintendent which arises 
m us upon receiving any extraordinary and unex- 
pected good fortune, the acts of love and admira- 
tion with which the thoughts of men arc so wonder- 
''ully transported in meditating upon the divine 
1 . eriections, and the universal concurrence of all ; 

, the nations under heaven in the great article of 
hdoration, plainly show that devotion or religious 
worship must be the effect of tradition from some 
first founder of mankind, or that it is conformable 
to the natural light of reason, or that it proceeds 
from an instinct implanted in the soul itself. For 
my own part, I look upon all these to be the con- 
current causes : but whichever of them shall be 
assmned as the principle of divine worship, it 
nSfifestly points to a Supreme Being as the first 
author of it. 

I may take some other opportunity of considering 
those particular forms ana methods of devotion 
which are taught us by Christianity ; but shall here 
observe into what errors even this divine principle 
may sometimes lead us, when it is not moderated 
• 
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b V that right reason which wai given us as the guide 
of all our actions. i 

The two greUt errors into which a mistaken devo- 
tion may betray us, are enthusiasm and superstition. 

There is not a more melancholy object than a 
man who has his head turned with religious enthu- 
siasm. A person that is crazed, though with pride 
or malice, is a sight very mortifying to human na- | 
ture ; but when the distemper arises from any in- 
discreet fervours of devotion, or too intense an ap- 
plication of the mind to its mistaken duties, it 
deserves our compassion in a more particular man- 
ner. We may however learn this lesson from it, 
that since devotion itself (which one would be apt 
to think could not be too warm) may disorder the 
mind, unless its heats are tempered with caution 
and prudence, we should be particularly careful to 
keep our reason as cool as possible, and to guard 
ourselv'cs in all parts of life against the influence of 
passion, imagination, and constitution. 

Devotion, when it docs not lie under the check 
of reason, is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm. 
When the mind flnds herself very much inflamed 
with her devotions, she is too much inclined to think 
they are not of her own kindling, but blown up by 
something divine within her. If she indulges this 
thought too far, and humours the growing passion, 
she at last flings herself into imaginary raptures 
and ecstasies ; and when once she fancies herself 
under the influence of a divine impulse, it is no 
wonder if she slights human ordinances, and refuses 
to comply with any established form of religion, as 
thinking herself directed by a much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm is a kind of excess in devotion, 
superstition is the excess, not only of devotion, but 
of religion in general, according to an old heathen 
saying, quoted by Aulus Gcllius,^ “ Beligentem 
esse oportetf reliyiosum nefat ;** “ A man should be 
religious, not superstitious.” For, as the author 
tells us, Nigidius observed upon this passage, that 
the Latin words which terminate in oms generally 
imply vicious characters, and the having of any 
quality to an excess. 

An enthusiast in religion is like an obstinate 
clown, a superstitious man like an insipid courtier. 
Enthusiasm has something in it of madness, super- 
stition of folly. Most of the sects that fall short of 
the church of England have in them strong tinc- 
tures of enthusiasm, as the Roman- catholic religion 
is one huge overgrown body of childish and idle 
su^rstitions. 

The Homan-catholic church seems indeed irre- 
coverably lost in this particular. If an absurd 
dress or behaviour be introduced into ihe world, it 
will soon be found out and discarded. On the con- 
trary, a habit or ceremony, though never so ridicu- 
lous, which has taken sanctuary in the church, 
sticks in it for ever. A Gothic bishop, perhaps, 
thought it proper to repeat such a form in such 
particular shoes or slippers; another fancied it 
would be very decent if such a part of public devo- 
tions was performed with a mitre on his head, and 
a crosier in his hand. To this a brother Vandal, 
as wise as the others, adds an antic dress, which he 
conceived would allude very aptly to such and such 
mysteries, till by 4egrce8 tiie whole oflSce has dege- 
nerated into an empty show 
Their successors see the vanity and inconvenience 
of the ceremonies ; but insteaa of reforming, per- 
haps add others, wMch they think more significant, 


and which take possession in the same manner, and 
are never to bfe driven out after they have been 
once admitted. I have seen the Pope officiate at 
St. Peter’s, where, for two hours together, he was 
busied in putting on or off his diflerent accoutre- 
ments, according to the different parts he was to 
act in them. 

Nothing is so glorious in the eyes of mankind, 
and ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 
infinite advantages which arise from it, as a strong, | 
steady, masculine piety; but enthusiasm and super- | 
stition are the weaknesses of human reason, that j 
expose us to the scorn and derision of infidels, and 
sink us even below the beasts that perish. | 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another error ! 
arising from mistaken devotion ; but because reflect- 
ions on that subject would be of no use to uu 
English reader, I shall not enlarge upon it. — L. 


* Voctes lib. iv. cap. 9, 


No. 202.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1711. 

Soepe decern vitils instructior, odit et horret. 

Hot. 1 Ep. xviii. 25. 

Tho* ten times worse themseWes, you’ll frequent view 

Those who with keenest rage will censure you. — P. 

The other day, as I passed along the street, I 
saw a sturdy *prentice-boy disputing with a hackney- 
coachman ; and in an instant, upon some word of 
provocation, throw off his hat and periwig, clench I 
his fist, and strike the fellow a slap on the face ; at I 
the same time calling him rascal, and telling him 
he was a gentleman’s son. The young gentleman j 
was, it seems, bound to a blacksmith ; and the de- j 
bate arose about payment for some work done about 
a coach, near which they fought. His master, 
during the combat, was full of his boy’s praises; 
and as ho called to him .to play with his hand and 
foot, and throw in his head, he made all us who 
stood round him of his party, by declaring the bov 
had very good friends, and he could trust him with 
untold gold. As 1 am generally in tho theory of 
mankind, I could not but make my reflections upon 
the sudden popularity which was raised about the 
lad; and perhaps with my friend Tacitu.s, fell into 
observations upon it, which were too great for the 
occasion ; or ascribed this general favour to causes 
which had nothing to do towards it. But the young 
blacksmith’s being a gentleman, was, methought, 
what created him good-will from his present equality 
with the mob about him. Add to this, that he was 
i so much a gentleman, as not, at the same time that 
j he called himself such, to use as rough methods for 
his defence as his antagonist. The advantage of hn 
having good friends, as his master expressed it, was 
not lazily urged ; but he showed himself superior to 
the coachman in the personal qualiUes of courage 
pand activity, to confirm that of his bcin^ well allied, 
before his birth was of any service to him. 

I If one might moralize from this silly story, a man 
would say, that whatever advantages 
birth, or any other good, people possess above t e 
rest of the world, they should show collateral eiuj* 
nencos besyles those distinctions ; or those d**l*“f * 
ions will avail only to keep up common r 

and ceremonies, and not to preserve a real 
favour or esteem in the opinion and common sfi 
of their fellow-creatures. , , • - 

The folly of people’s procedure, in 
that nothing more is# necessary than .j. 

superior circumstances to support 
ioi, appears in no way so much as m tho dom^ 
part of life. It is ordinary to feed their hu ^ 
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into unnatural excrescenceg, if [ may so speak, and I 
make their whole being a wayward and uneasy con- [ 
dition, for want of the obvious reflection that all I 
parts of human life is a commerce. It is not only 
paying wages, and giving commands, that consti- 
tutes a master of a family ; but prudence, equal be- 
haviour, with readiness to protect and cherish them, 
is what entitles a man to that character in their 
very hearts and sentiments. It is pleasant enough 
to observe, that men expect from their dependants, 
from their sole motive of fear, all the good effects 
vhich a liberal education, and affluent fortune, and 
every other advantage, cannot produce in them- 
selves. A man will have his servant just, diligent, 
sober, and chaste, for no other reason out the terror 
of losing his master’s favour ; when all the laws, 
divine and human, cannot keep him whom he serves 
within bounds, with relation to any one of those 
virtues. But both in groat and ordinary affairs, all 
superiority, which is not founded on merit and vir- 
tue, is supported only by artifice and stratagem. 
Thus you see flatterers are the agents in families of 
humourists, and those who govern themselves by any 
thing but reason. Make-bates, distant relations, 
poor kinsmen, and indigent followers, are the fry 
which support the economy of a humoursome rich 
man. He is eternally whispered with intelligence 
of who are true or false to him in matters of no 
consequence, and he maintains twenty friends to 
defend him against the insinuations of one who 
would perhaps cheat him of an old coat. 

I shall not enter into further speculation upon 
this subject at present, but think the following 
Utters and petition are made up of proper senti- 
ments on this occasion. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

I am a servant to an old lady who is governed 
by one she calls her friend, who is so familiar a one, 
that she takes upon her to advise her without being 
called to it, ana makes her uneasy with all about 
her. Pray, Sir, be pleased to give us some remarks 
upon voluntary counsellors ; and let these people 
know, that to give any body advice, is to say to that 
person, * I am your betters.’ Pray, Sir, as near as 
you can, describe that eternal flirt and disturber of 
families, Mrs. Taperty, who is always visiting, and 
putting people in a w'ay, as they call it. If you can 
make her stay at home one evening, you will be a 
general benefactor of all the ladies’ women in town, 
and particularly to, « 

“ Your loving friend, Susan Civil.” 

Mr. Spectator, I 

“ I am a footman, and live with one of those 
men, each of whom is said to be one of the best* 
humoured men in the world, but that he is pas- 
sionate. Pray be pleased to inform them, that he 
Ho is passionate, and takes no care to command 
ms hastiness, does more injury to his friends and 
“ervants in one half hour, than whole years can 
Atone for. This master of mine, who is the best 
mAn alive in common feme, disobliges somebody 
j^Ay he lives ; and strikes me for the next 
mug 1 do, because he is out of humour at it. If 
uese gentlemen knew that they do aH thc.miscbief 
At IS over done in conversation, they would re- 
jm ; and I who have been a Spectator of a gen- 
for many years, have seen that in- 
cretion does ten times more mischief than ill- 
jeprogent better than 
*' Your abused humble servant, 

** Thomas Smoky ” j 


** To the Spectator. ^ 

The humble petition of John Steward, Robert 
Butler, Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, in 
behalf of themselves and their relations belonging 
to an4 dispersed in the several services of most of 
the great families within the cities of Loudon 
and Westminster ; j 

“ Showeth, 

** That in many of the families in which your pe- 
titioners live and are employed, the several heads 
of them are wholly unacquainted with what is busi- 
ness, and are very little judges when they are well 
or ill used by us your said petitioners. 

“ That for want of such skill in their own affairs, 
ainl by indulgence of their own laziness and pride, 
they continually keep about them certain mis- 
chievous animals called spies. 

** That whenever a spy is entertained, the peace 
of that house is from that moment banished. 

” That spies never give an account of good ser- 
vices, but represent our mirth and freedom, by the 
words, wantonness and disorder. 

** That in all families where there are spies, there 
is a general jealousy and misunderstanding. 

That the masters and mistresses of such houses 
live in continual suspicion of their ingenuous and 
true servants, and are given up to the management 
t)f those who are false and perfidious. 

“ That such masters and mistresses who entertain 
spies, are no longer more than ciphers in their own 
families ; and that we your petitioners are with i 
great disdain obliged to pay all our respects, and t 
expect all our maintenance from such spies. j 

“ Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that you would represent the premises to all per- 
sons of condition ; and your petitioners, as in 
duty bound, shall for ever pray,” &c.— T. 

No. 203.] TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1711. 

Phcpbo pater, si das hidus mihi nominis usum 
Nec fiilsH Clymeno culpam sub Imagine celat ; 

Pignora da, genltor Ovid. Met. ii. 38. 

Illustrious parent ! if I yet may claim 
I'lie name of son, O rescue me from shame ; 

My mother's truth confirm ; all doubt rouiove 
By tender pledges of a father’s love. 

There is a loose tribe of men whom I have not 
yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the corners 
of this great city, in order to seduce such unfor- 
tunate females as fall into their walks. These 
abandoned profligates raise up issue in every quar- 
ter of the town, and very often for a valuable cou- 
sideration, father it upon the churchwarden. By 
this means there are several married men who have 
a little family in most of the parishes of London 
and Westminster, and several bachelors who arc 
undone by a charge of children. 

When a man once ^ives himself this liberty of 
preying at large, and living upon the common, he 
finds so much game in a populous city, that it is 
j surprising to consider the numbers which he some- 
times propogates. We see many a young fellow 
who is scarce of age, that could lay his claim to the 
jus trium liberorutn, or the privileges which were 
granted by the Rv^mon laws to all such as were 
fathers of three children. Nay, I have heard a 
rake, who was not quite five-and-twenty, declare 
him.self the father of a seventh son, and very pru- 
dently determine to breed him up a physician. 

In short, the town is full of these young patriarchs, 
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not to mention several battered beaus who like 
heedless spendthrifts that squander away their es- 
tates before they are master of them, have raised 
up their whole stock of children before marriage. 

I must not here omit the particular whim of an 
impudent libertine, that had a little smattering of 
heraldry; and, observing how tho genealogies ot 
great families were often drawn up in the shape of 
trees, had taken a fancy to dispose of his own ille- 
gitimate issue in a figure of the same kind : 

Nec loiigum tempus ot ingens 

Exut ad cnelum ramls felicibus 
Miraturque novas frondes, et nun sua poma. 

ViRG. Georg, ii, 80. 

And in short space the laden boughs arise, 

With happy fruit advancing to the skies : 

The moUier plant admires the loaves unknown • 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. — D rydkm. 

The trunk of the tree was marked with his own 
name, Will Maple. Out of tho side of it grew a 
large barren branch, inscribed Mary Maple, the 
name of his unhappy wife. The heaa was adorned 
with five huge boughs. On the bottom of the first 
was written in capital characters, Kate Cole, who 
branched out into three sprigs, viz. William, Ri- 
chard, and Rebecca. Sal Twiford gave birth to an- 
other bough that shot up into Sarah, Tom, Will, and 
Frank. The third arm of the tree had only a single 
infant on it, with a space left for a second, the 
parent from whom it sprung being near her lime 
when the author took this ingenious device into his 
head. The two other great boughs were very plen- 
tifully loaden with fruit of the same kind : besides 
which there were many ornamental branches that 
did not bear. In short, a more flourishing tree 
never came out of the herald’s ufiice. 

What makes this generation of vermin so very 
prolific, is the indefatigable diligence with which 
they apply themselves to their business. A man 
does not undergo more watchings and fatigues in a 
campaign, than iii the course of a vicious amour.*— 
As it is said of some men, that they make their 
business their pleasure, these sons of darkness may 
be said to make their pleasure their business. They 
might conquer their corrupt inclinations with half 
tho pains they are at in gratifying them. 

Nor is the invention of these men less to be ad- 
mired than their industry and vigilance. There is 
a fragment of Apollodorus the comic poet (who was 
contemporary with Menander) which is full of hu- 
mour, as follows: “ Thou mayest shut up thy 
doors,” says he, ” with bars and bolts. It will be 
impossible for the blacksmith to make them so fast, 
but a cat and a whore-master will find a way through 
them.” In a word, there is no head so full of stra- 
tagems as that of a libidinous man. 

Were I to propose a punishment for this infamous 
race of propagators, it should be to send them, after 
the secona or third offence, into our American co- 
lonies, in order to people those parts of her majesty’s 
dominions where there is a want of inhabitants, 
and in the phrase of Diogenes, “ to plant men.” 
Some countries punish this crime with death ; but 
1 think such a punishment would be sufficient, and 
might turn this generative faculty to the advantage 
of the public. 

In the mean time, until these gentlemen may bo 
thus disposed of, I would earnestly exhort them to 
take care of those unfortunate creatures whom they 
have brought into the world by those indirect me- 
thods, and to give their spurious children such an 
education as may render them more virtuous than 
their parevats. This is tho best atonement they can 


make for their own crimes, and indeed tlie only 
metho<l that k left for them to repair their past 
miscarriages. 

I woula likewise desire them to consider, whether 
they are not bound in common humanity, as well as 
by all tho obligations of religion and nature, to 
make some provision for those whom they have not 
only given life to, but entailed upon them, though 
very unreasonably, a degree of shame and disgrace. 
And here I cannot but take notice of those depraved 
notions which prevail among us, and which must 
have taken rise from our natural inclination to 
favour a vice to which we are so very prone, namclv, ' 
that bastardy and cuckoldom should be looked upon 
‘as reproaches; and that the ignominy which k 
only due to lewdness and falsehood, should fall in so 
unreasonable a manner upon the persons who are 
innocent. 

I have been insensibly drawn into this discourse 
by the following letter, which is drawn up with such 
a spirit of sincerity, that I question not but the 
writer of it has represented his case in a true and 
genuine light. 

“Sir, 

“ I am one of those people who by the geiu-rnl 
opinion of the world arc counted both infamous and j 
unhappy. | 

“My father is a very eminent man in this king- j 
dom, and one who bears considerable offices in it. I 
I am his son, but my misfortune is, that I dare not : 
call him father, nor he without shame own me as 1 
his issue, I being illegitimate, and tfferefore de- ! 
Drived of that endearing tenderness and unparal- 
leled satisfaction which a good man finds in the 
love and conversation of a parent. Neither have I I 
the opportunities to render him the duties of a son, ! 
he having alw'ays carried himself at so vast a dis- I 
tance, and with such superiority towards me, that > 
by long use I have contracted a timorousness when j 
before him, which hinders mo from declaring ray , 
own necessities, and giving him to understand the i 
iuconvenicnces I undergo. j 

“ It is my misfortune to have been neither bred , 
a scholar, a soldier, nor to any kind of business, i 
which renders me entirely incapable of making | 
provision for myself without his assistance; and 
this creates a continual uneasiness in my mind, 
fearing I shall in time want bread ; my father, it 
I may so call him, giving me but very faint as- 
surances of doing any thing fur tue. ! 

“ I have hitherto lived somewhat like a gentle- | 
man, and it would be very hard for me to labour for , 
my living. 1 am in continual a‘nxiety for my future 
fortune, and under a great unhappiness in losing 
the sweet conversation and friendly advice of ray 
parents ; so that I cannot look upon myself other- 
wise than as a monster, strangely sprung up lu 
nature, which every one is ashamea to own. 

“ I am thought to be a man of some natural 
and by the continual reading what you have offered 
the world, become an admirer thereof, which has 
drawn me to make this confession ; at the same 
time, hoping, if any thing herein shall touch you 
with a sense of pity, you would then allow me the 
favour of your opinion thereupon ; as also what par 
I, being unlawfully born, may claim of the man « 
affection who begot me, and how far in your opimo 

I am to be thought his son, or he acknowledged ai 
my father. Your sentiments and advice herein wi 
be a great consolation and satisfaction to, 

C. “ Sir, vour admirer, &c. W. H 
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No. 204.] WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1711. bellows who look at you, and observe your eye wan^ 

der after new conquests every moment you are in a 
Smium^lubricua aspid. public place ; and yet there is such a h(*auty in ali 


Unt grata protervitaa, 

£t vultus nimium lubricua aspid. - i*i i' ^ 

Hoa. 1 Od. xlx. 7. yoor looks and gestures, that I cannot but admire 

Her face too dazzling for the sight y«U in the very act of endeavouring to gain the 

Her winning coyness Area my soul, hearts of others. My condition is the same with 

I feel a strange delight that of the lover in the Uaij of the Woild. 1 have 

I AM not at all displeased that I am become the studied your faults so long, that they are become as 

courier of love, and that the distressed in that pas- familiar to me, and I like them as well as I do mv 

gion convey their complaints to each other by my own. Look to it, Madam, and consider whether 
means. The following letters have lately come to you think this gay behaviour will appear to me as 
my hands, and shall have their place with great amiable when a husband, as it does now to me a 
willingness. As to the reader’s entertainment, he lover. Things are so far advanced that wc must 
will, I hope, forgive the inserting such particulars proceed ; and I hope you will lay to heart, that it 
as to him may, perhaps, appear frivolous, but are t6 will be becoming in me to appear still your lover, 
the persons who wrote them of the highest conse- but not in you to he still my mistress. Gaiety in 
quence. I shall not trouble you with the prefaces, the matrimonial life is graceful in one sex, but ex- 
compliments, and apologies, made to me before each ceptionable in the other. As you improve these 
epistle when it was desired to be inserted : hut in little hints, you will ascertain the happiness or un- 
gcneral they tell me, that the persons to whom they easiness of, 

are addressed have intimations, by phrases and al- “ Madam, your most obedient, 

lusions in them. fr<im whence they came. * most humble servant, 

T D *• 

“ To THE SOTHADES. ,, 

« The woi-d, by which ^ address you, gives you, “ When’ 1 sat at the window, and you at the other 


are addressed have intimations, by phrases and al- 
lusions in them. fr<im whence they came. * 


“ To THE SoTHADES. 

^ The word, by which ^ address you, 


gives you, 


who understand Portuguese,* a Uvcly image of the md of the room by my cousin, I saw you catch me 
tender regard I have for you. Ime Spectator’s late looking at you. Since you have the secret at last, 
letter from Statira gave me the hint to use the same which I am sure you should never have known hut 
method of explaining myself to you. I am not by inadvertency, what my eves said was tnio, Bui 
affronted at the design your late behaviour discovered it is too soon to confirm it vvith my hand, therefore 
you had in. your addresses to mo ; but 1 impute it shall not subscribe my name.” 
to the de^neracy of the age, rather than your par- u g,,^ 

ticular fa^l. Aa I aim at nothing more than being .< Thore’were other gentlemen nearer, and I Vnow 

your. lam willing to be a .tranger to your name. „„ necessity you were under t» take up that Hip- 
vour fortune, or anv fiaure whieh vmir mtirhi ^ ^ « . . . . * ^ 


your fortune, or anv figure which your wife might p^t creature’, fan la.t night ; but yon'.hall nev« 
expect to make m the world, provided my commerce ^ uch a stick of mine more, that’s pos. 


cApech vu uiaihc nurxu, ruviueu my commerce ^ 

With you IS not to be a guilty one. I resign gay ^ p„., , »i 

dress, the pleasures of visits, equipage, plays, balls, 

and operas, for that one satisfaction of having you ** Coi.onel R s in Spain.* 

for ever mine. I am willing you shall industriously ** Before tliis can reach the best of husbands and 
^nceal the only cause of triumph which I can know the fondest lover, those tender names will be of no 
in this life. I wish only to have it ray duty, as well more concern to me. The indisposition in which 
as my inclination, to study your happiness. If this you, to obey the dictates of your honour and duty, 
has not the effect this letter seems to aim at, you are left me, has increa.sed upon me ; and I am ac- 
to understand that I had a mind to ho rid of you, quainted by my physicians I cannot live a week 
and took the readiest way to pall you with an offer longer. At this time my spirits fail me ; and it is 
of what you would never desist pursuing while you the ardent love I have for von that carries me be- 
received ill usage. Be a true man ; be ray slave yond my strength, and enables me to tell you, the 
while you doubt me, and neglect me when you think most painful thing in the prospect of death is, that 
I love you. I defy you to find out what is your pre- I must part with you. But let it be a comfort to 
sent circumstance with me ; but I know, while I you, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, no unro- 


can keep this suspense, 

“ I am your admired 
Madam, 


pented folly that retards me; but I pass away my 
“Belinda.** last hours in reflection upon the happiness we have 
lived in together, and in sorrow that it is so soon to 


** It is a strange state of mind a man is in, when ^ ® ^ 

the very imperfections of the woman ho loves turn criminal, that inethinks there is a kind of 

»nto excellences and advantages. I do assure vou, unwilling to be separated from a 

I am very much afraid of venturing upon you* I ** institution of heaven, and m 

now like you in spite of my reason, and think it an ^ave lived according to its laws. As wo 

dl circumstance to owe one*s happiness to nothing more of the next life, but that it will be a 

hut infatuation. I can see you ogle all the young : miserable to the wick^ 

“ — — VO V D ( «,L-, (WA virkf •tiAaeA Alivauivna IPAfif frt AIIAa 


— • ovw jrwu vuic ai& me yuuuu , w - .i.aII 

1 — - i ® why may we^not please ourselves, at least to alle- 

Sothadl.r**r’*®« *** ^here Inaccurately written I viate the diffi ultyof resigning this being, in ima- 
'‘Mlw. “<* i Bining that wo shall have a sense of what passes 

and aocompanled nllh a wiKcHude ? J . „„„ .mnlnv.d in cpilidinv tliA 


' belowT and may ,^„i;bly be employed in guiding the 
** BlmdfioA iS' • “**^"*®’ ««y the dlcUonarles, steps of those with yhom we walked with innocence 

tloposwerlo S”*® *®>jtimiento del bien auaente. com deseo when mortal ? Why may not I hope to go on in my 
wliUi; comprehends every though unknown to you, be assist- 

oao be paid to Antin' aU threonfliL of your mind ! Give me leave 

fto answAfJ* “•lancholy, and b asked, “ What alb him ?” if 

under Saudades; it b understood to mean. ** I * The person to whom thto letter b addressed was generally 

Of from torment forUie absence of my love; believed to be Colonel Rivers, at the time when thb paper 

absent from my country,** flto 1 was first pubUshed. 
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to My to you, O best of men, that I cannot figure to the compliments you pay our sox are innumerable 
myself a greater happiness than in such an employ- and that those very faults which you represent in 
ment. To be present at all the adventures to which us, are neither black in themselves, nor, as you own, 
human life is exposed, to administer slumber to thy universal among us. But, Sir, it is plain that these 
«ye-lids, in the agonies of a fever, to cover thy be- your discourses are calculated for none but the fash- 
loved face in the day of battle, to go with thee a lonable part of womankind, and for the use of 

f iardian angel incapable of wound or pain, where those who are rather indiscreet ^an vicious. But, 
have longed to attend thee when a weak, a fear- Sir, there is a sort of prostitutes in the k)wer part of 
ful woman : these, my dear, are the thoughts with our sex, who are a scandal to us, and very well dc- 
which I warm my poor languid heart. But, indeed, serve to fall under your censure. I know it would 
1 am not capable, under my present weakness, of debase your paper too much to enter into the be- 
bearing the strong agonies of mind I fall into, when haviour of these female libertines : but, as your re- 
I form to myself the grief you will be in, upon your marks on some part of it would be a doing of justice 
first hearing of my departure. I will not dwell to several women of virtue and honour, whose re- 
upon this, because your kind and generous heart puiations suffer by it, I hope you will not think it 
will be but the more afflicted, the more the person improper to give the public some accounts of this 
for whom you lament offers you consolation. My nature. You must know, Sir, I am provoked to 
last breath will, if I am myself, expire in a prayer write you this letter, by the behaviour of an intamous 


for you. I shall never se^ thy face again. Fare- woman, who, having passed her youth in a most shame- 
well for ever.— T.** less state of prostitution, is now one of those who 

gain their livelihood by seducing others that are 

younger lhan themselves, and by establishing a cri- 
Ko, 205.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1711. minal commerce between the two sexes. Among 

.Becipifflur specie recti Hon. An Poet v. 25. several of her artifices to get money, she frequently 

D.lud,aby.»«mtag.x«U.oc.^Ro.coM.oK. perauacie. a vain young feUow, that ouch woman 

" . quality, or sucU a celebrated toast, entertains a 

When I meet with any vicious character that is secret passion for him. and wants nothing but an 
not generally known, in order to prevent its doing opportunity of revealing it. Nay, she has gone so 
mischief, I draw it at length, and set it up as a far as to write letters in the name of a woman of 
scarecrow : bv which means I do not only make an figure, to borrow money of one of these fcxilisb Ro- 
example of the person to whom it belongs, but derigos,* which she has afterward appropriated to 
give warning to ^l her majc8ty*8 subjects, that they Ji^r own use. In the mean time, the nprson who 
may not suffer by it. Thus, to change the allusion, has lent the money, hal thought a lady fflider obli- 
I have marked out several of the shoals and quick- gations to him, who scarce knew his name ; and 
sands of life, and am continually employed in dis- wondered at her ingratitude when he has been with 
covering those which are still concealed, in order to her, that she has not owned the favour, though at 
keep the ignorant and unwary from running upon the same time he was too much a man of honour to 
them. It 18 with this intention that I publish the put her in mind of it. 

I following letter, which brings to light some secrets When this abandoned baggage meets with a 
of this nature. man who has vanity enough to give credit to rela- 

** Mr. Spectator, tions of this nature, she turns him to very good ac- 

** There are none of your speculations which I count by repeating praise^hat were never uttered, 
read over with greater delight, than those which arc and delivering messages tnat were never sent. As 
designed for the improvement of our sox. You have the house of this shameless creature is frequented by 
endeavoured to correct our unreasonable fears and several foreigners, 1 have heard of another artifice, 
superstitions, in your seventh and twelfth papers ; out of which she often raises money. The foreigner 
our fancy for equipage, in your fifteenth ; our love sighs after some British beauty, whom he onlv 
of puppet-shows, m your thirty-first; our notions knows by fame; upon which she promises, if he can 
of beauty, in your thirty-third ; our inclination for be secret, to procure him a meeting. The stranger, 
romances, in your thirty-seventh; our passion for ravished at his good fortune, gives her a present, 
French fopperies, in your forty-fifth; our manhood and in a little time is introduced to some imaginary 
and party seal, in your fifty-seventh ; our abuse of title : for you must know that this cunning pur- 
dancing, in your sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh ; veyor has her representatives upon this occasion, ot 
our levity, in your hundred and twenty-ejghth ; some of the finest ladies in the kingdom. By this 
our love of coxcombs, in your hundred and fifty- means, as 1 am informed, it is usual enough to mec 
fourth and hundred and fifty-seventh ; our tyranny with a German count in foreign countries, that sha 
over the hen-pecked, in your hundred and seventy- make his boast of favours he has received iroia 
sixth. You have described the Piet, in your forty- women of the highest ranks, and the most unwe- 
first; the Idol, in your seventy-third ; the Demur- mished characters. Now, Sir, whal safety is t er 
ret, in your eighty-ninth ; the Salamander, in your for a woman’s reputation, when a lady may be in 
hundred and ninety-eighth. You have likewise taken prostituted as it were by proxy, and be repu e 
to pieces our dress, and represented to us the ex- unchaste woman ; os the Hero in the ^ 


and eighty-first; our commodes, in your ninety- away from Turn us ? You VVun nrac- 

eighth ; our fans, in your bundrid and second ; our I relate to you to be matter of fact, ana i 
ri£ng-babit8, in your hundred and fourth; our hoop- tice of more than one of these female p^ f..l*Ker 
petticoats, in your hundred and twenty-seventh; you print this letter, I may give you so 
iiesides a great many little blemishes which you have accounts of this vicious race of women. 
touched upon in your several other papers, and in « Your humble servant, Bilvideba. 


touched upon in your several other 
those many letters that are scatterei 


uose many leiiers tnai are scauerea up and down ; — ~ 

your works. At the same time we must own that • Alluding to the chiin*cl«r so namtd in Shakspenw 
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I sh&U add two other letten on different subjects 
to fill up my paper. 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

1 am a country clergyman, and hope you will 
lend me your assistance in ridiculing some little in- 
decencies which cannot so properly be exposed from 
the pulpit 

“ A widow lady, who straggled this summer from 
London into my parish for the benefit of the air, as 
she says, appears every Sunday at church with 
many fashionable extravagances, to the great as- 
tonisWent of my congregation. 

But what gives us the most offence is her thea- 
trical manner of singing the Psalms. She intro- 
duces about 'fifty Itauian airs into the hundredth 
psalm ; and whilst we begin, * All people* in the old 
solemn tune of our forefathers, she in a quite differ- 
ent key runs divisions on the vowels, and adorns 
them with the graces of Nicolini : if she meets 
with * eke* or * aye,* which are frequent in the 
metre of Hopkins and Sternhold, we are certain to 
hear her quavering them half a minute after us, to 
some sprightly airs of the opera. 

“ I am very far from being an enemy to church 
music; hut fear this abuse of it may make my 
parish ridiculous, who already look on the singing 

S salms as an entertainment, and not part of their 
evotion: besides I am apprehensive that the in- 
fection may spread ; for ‘Squire Squeckum, who by 
his voice seems (if I may use the expression) to be 
cut out for an It^ian singer, was last Sunday prac- 
tising the same^irs. 

“ I know the lady’s principles, and that she will 
plead the toleration, which (as she fancies) allows 
her nonconformity in this particular ; but I beg you 
to acquaint her that singing the Psalms in a different 
tune from the rest of tne congregation is a sort of 
schism not tolerated by that act 

** I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 

“ R. S.’* 

** Mr. SpECTATai| 

“ In your paper upon temperance, you prescribe 
to us a rule for drinking out of Sir William Temple, 
in the following words ; * The first glass for myself, 
the second for my friends, the third for good hu- 
mour, and the fourth for mine enemies.* Now, Sir, 
you must know, that I have read this your Specta- 
tor, in a club whereof I am a member ; when our 
president told us there was certainly an error in the 
print, and that the word glass should he bottle ; and 
therefore has ordered me to inform you of this mis- 
take, and to desire you to publish the following er- 
ratum : In the paper of Saturday, Octob. 13, col, 
3, line 11, for * glass,* read * bottle.* 

Yours, 

I'* ** Robin Goodfellow.** 

No. 203,] FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1711. 

Q^to quiaqne slbl plura negaverit, 

A iMs plura faret Hon. 3 Od. xvi. 21. 

Th^y that do much themselves deny, 

Receive more blessings from the sky.— CaxxcH. 

, *^**®*'S i* a call upon mankind to value and es- 
em those who set a moderate price upon their own 
^ ertt ; and self-denial is frequently attended with 
unexpected blessings, which in the end abundantly 
• ®uch losses as the modest seem to suffer 

trill * ®*^***®*7 occurrences of life. The curious 
- j ^ determination in our favour or to our dis | 
1 •Otago is made upon our first appearance, t-ven i 


before they know any thing of our characters, but 
from the intimations men gather from our aspect 
A man, they say, wears the picture of his mind in 
his countenance ; and one man’s eyes are spectacles 
to his, who looks at him to read his heart But 
though that way of raising an opinion of those we 
behold in public is very fallacious, certain it is, that 
those, who by their words and actions take as much 
upon themselves, as they can hut barely demand in 
the strict scrutiny of their deserts, will find their 
account lessen every day. A modest man preserves 
his character, as a frugal man does his fortune; if 
either of them live to the height of either, one will 
find losses, the other errors, which he has not stock 
by him to make up. It were therefore a just rule, 
to keep your desires, your words, and actions, within 
the regard you observe your friends have for you ; 
and never, if it were in a man’s power, to take as 
much as he possibly might, either in preferment or 
reputation. My walks have lately been among the 
mercantile part of the world ; and one gets phrases 
naturally from those with whom one converses. I 
say then, he that in his air, his treatment of others, 
or an habitual arrogance to himself, gives himself 
credit for the least article of more wit, wisdom, 
goodness, or valour, than he can possibly produce 
if he is called upon, will find the world break in 
upon him, and consider him as one who has cheated 
them of all the esteem they had before allowed him. 
This brings a commission of bankruptcy upon him ; 
aud he that might have gone on to nis^life’s end in 
a prosperous way, by aiming at more than he should 
is no longer proprietor of what he really had before, 
hut his pretensions fare as all things do which are 
tom instead of being divided. 

There is no one living would deny Oinna the ap- 
plause of an agreeable and facetious wit; or could 
possibly pretend that there is not something inimit- 
ably unforced and diverting in his manner of de- 
livering all his sentiments in conversation, if he 
were able to conceal the strong desire of applause 
which he betrays in every syllable he utters. But 
they who converse with him see that all the civili 
ties they could do to him, or the kind things they 
could say to him, would fall short of what he ex- 
pects; and therefore, instead of showing him the 
esteem they have for his merit, their reflections turn 
only upon that they observe he has of it himself. 

If you go among the women, and behold Gloriana 
trip into a room with that theatricfil ostentation of 
her charms, Mirtilla with that soft regularity in her 
motion, Chloe with such an indifferent familiarity, 
Corinna with such a fond approach, and Roxana 
with such a demand of respect in the great gravity 
of her entrance ; you find all the sex, who under- 
stand themselves and act naturally, wait only for 
their absence, to tell you that all these ladies would 
impose themselves upon you ; and each of them 
carry in their behaviour a consciousness of so much 
more than they should pretend to, that they lose 
what would otherwise be given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Macbeth, I was 
wonderfully taken with the skill of the poet, in 
making the murderer form fears to himself from 
the moderation of the prince whose life he was going 
to take away. Ho says of the king : ** Ho bore hit 
faculties so meekly ;** and justly inferred ft'om 
thence, that all divine and human power would 
join to avenge his death, who bad made such an 
abstinent use of dominion. All that is in a man’s 
power to do to advance his own pomp and trlory, 

I and forbears, is so much laid up against ths day of 
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distress; and pity will always be his portion in 
adfersity, who acted with gentleness in prosperity. 

The great officer who foregoes the advantages he 
might take to himself, and renounces all prudential 
regards to his own person in danger, has so far the 
merit of a volunteer; and all his honours and glo* 
ries are unenvied, for sharing the common fate with 
the same frankness as they do who have no such 
endearing circumstances to part with. But if there 
were no such considerations as the good effect which 
self-denial has upon the sense of other men to- 
wards us, it is of all qualities the most desirable for 
the agreeable disposition in which it places our own 
minds. I cannot tell what better to say of it, than 
that it if the very contrary of ambition ; and that 
modesty allays all those passions and inquietudes 
to which that vice exposes us. He that is moderate 
in his wishes, from reason and choice, and not re- 
signed from sourness, distaste, or disappointment, 
doubles all the pleasures of his life. The air, ihe 
season, a sun-shiny day, or a fair prospect, are in- 
stances of happiness ; and that which he enjoys in 
common with all the world (by his exemption from 
the enchantments by which all the world are be- 
witched), are to him uncommon benefits and new 
acquisitions. Health is not eaten up with care, 
nor pleasure interrupted by euvy. It is not to him 
of any consequence what this man is fumed for, or 
for what the other is preferred. He knows there is in 
such a place an uninterrupted walk ; he can meet in 
such a company an agreeable conversation. He 
has no emulation, he is no man’s rival, but every 
man’s well-wisher ; can look at a prosperous man, 
with a pleasure in reflecting that he hopes he is as 
happy as himself; and has his mind and his fortune 
(as far as prudence will allow) open to the unhappy j 
and to the stranger. I 

Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, eloquence, 
but no ambitious prospects to pursue with these 
advantages; theiefore to tbe ordinary world he is 
perhaps thought to want spirit, but known among 
bis friends to have a mind of the most consummate 
greatness, lie wants no man’s admiration, is in 
no need of pomp. His clothes please him if they | 
are fashionable and warm; his companions are 
agreeable if they are civil and well-natured. There 
is with him no occasion for superfluity at meals, ot 
jollity in company ; ,in a word, for any thing extra- j 
ordinary to administer delight to him. Want of 
prejudice, and command of appetite, are the com- 
panions which make his journey of life so easy, 
that he in all places meets with more wit, more 
good cheer, and more good humour, than is neces- 
sary to make him enjoy himself with pleasure and 
satisfaction. — T. 

No. 207.1 SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1711. | 

Omnibus in lerris, quas sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroram ct Gangem, pauci clignoscere possunt 
Vera bona, atque Ulis multum divena, remote 
Krroris nebula———— Jov. bai. x. 1. 

Look round the nabitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue ? 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 

Prompts the fond wish, or lifts the suppliant voice f 

DavDXN, Johnson, Ac. 

In my last Saturday’s paper, I laid down lome 
thoughts upon devotion in general, and shall here 
•how what were the notions of the most refined 
heathens on this subject, as they are represented in 
Plato’s dialogue u^n nrayer, entitled Alcibiades 
the Second, which doubUess gave occasion to Juve- 


nal’s tenth satire, and to the second satire of Per- • 
siuB ; as the last of these authors has almost tran- j 
scribed the preceding dialogue, entitled Alcibiades 
the First, in his fourth satire. i 

The speakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are ' 
Socrates and Alcibiades ; and the substance of it 
(when drawn together out of the intricacies and di- 
grcRsions) as follows : 

Socrates meeting his pupil Al< ibiades, as he was 
f going to his devotions, and observing his eyes to be 
I fixed upon the earth with great seriousness and at- 
j tention, tells him, that he had reason to be thought- 
ful on that occasion, since it was possible for a man 
to bring down evils upon himself by his own prayers ; 
and that those things which the gods ^end him in 
answer to his petitions, might turn to his destruc- 
tion. This, says he, may not only happen when a 
man prays for what ho knows is mischievous in its 
own nature, as (Edipus implored the gods to sow 
dissension between his sons; but when he prays for 
what he believes would be for his good, and against 
what he believes would be to his detriment. This 
the philosopher shows must necessarily happen 
among us, since most men are blinded with i^^no- 
ranee, prejudice, or passion, which hinder them from 
seeing such things as are reallj beneficial to them. 
For an instance, he asks Alcibiades, whether he 
would not be thoroughly pleased and satisfied if that 
god, to whom he was going to address himself, should 
promise to make him the sovereign of the whole 
earth ? Alcibiades answers, that he should, doubt- 
less, look upon such a promise as the greatest 
favour that could be bestowed upon him. Socrates 
then asks him, if after receiving this great favour 
he would be contented to lose bis life ? Or if he 
would receive it, thwigh he was sure he should make 
an ill use of it? To both which questions Alci- 
biades answers in the negative. Socrates then 
show's him, from the examples of others, how these 
might very probably be the effects of such a blessing. 
He then adds, that other minted pieces of good 
fortune, as that of having dpin, or procuring the 
highest post in a government, are subject to the 
like fatal consequences ; which nevertheless, says 
he, men ardently desire, and would not fail to pray 
for, if they thought their prayers might be effectual 
for the obtaining of them. | 

Having established this great point, that all the 
I most apparent blessings in this life are obnoxious to 
' such dreadful consequences, and that no man knows 
what in its event would prove to him a blessing or 
I a curse, he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he 
ought to pray. 

I In the first place, ho recommends to him, as the 
model of his devotions, a short prayer which a Greek 
[ poet composed for the use of his friends, in the fol- 
! lowing words : “ 0 Jupiter, give us those things 
which are good for us, whether they are such things 
as we pray for, or such things as we do not pray 
for : and remove from us those things which are 
hurtful, though they are such things us we pray for.” 

In the second place, that his disciple may ask 
such things as are expedient for him, he shows him, 
that it is absolutely necessary to apply himself to 
the study of true wisdom, oud to the knowledge of 
that which is his chief good, and the most suitable 
to the excellence of his nature. 

In the third and last place he informs him that 
the best methods he could make use of to draw 
down blessings upon himself, and to render his 
prayers acceptable, would bo to live in a const am 
1 practice of his duty towards the gods, and towarus 
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men. Under this head he very much recommends 
a form of prayer the Lacedaemonians make use of, 
in which tney petition the gods, ** to give them all 
good things so long as they were virtuous/^ Under 
this head, likewise, he gives a very remarkable ac- 
count of an oracle to the following purwse : 

When the Athenians in the war witn the Lace- 
daemonians received many defeats both by sea and 
land, they sent a message to the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, to ask the reason why they who erected so 
many temples to the gods, and adorned them with 
such costly offerings ; why they who had instituted 
so many festivals, and accompanied them with such 
pjmps and ceremonies ; in short, why they who had 
slain so many hecatombs at their altars, should be 
less successful than the Lacedaemonians, who fell so 
short of them in these particulars ? To this, says 
he, the oracle made the following reply : “ I am 
better pleased with the prayers of the Lacedaemo- 
nians than with all the oblations of tne Greeks.** 
As this prayer implied and encouraged virtue in 
those who made it; the philosopher proceeds to 
show how the most vicious man might be devout, so 
far as victims could make him, but that his offerings 
wore regarded by the gods as bribes, and his pcli- 
tioQs as blasphemies. He likewise quotes on this 
occasion two verses out of Homer,* in which the 
poet says, “ that the scent of the Trojan sacrifices 
was carried up to heaven by the winds; but that it 
was not acceptable to the gods, who were displeased 
with Priam and all his people.” 

The conclusion of this dialogue is very remark- 
able. Socrates having deterred Alcibiades from the 
prayers and sacridee which he was going to offer, 
by setting forth the above-mentioned difficulties of 
performing that duty as he ought, adds these words : 
” We must therefore wait until such time as we 
may learn how we ought to behave ourselves towards 
the gods, and towards men.’* ” But when will that 
time come ?** says Alcibiades, ** and who is it that 
will instruct us P for Z would fain see this man, 
whoever he is.'* “ It lb one,” says Socrates, “who 
takes care of you ; but as Homer tells us, that Mi- 
nerva removed the mist from Diomede’s eyes that 
he might plainly discover both gods and men,t so 
the darkness tW hangs upon your mind must be 
removed before you are able to aiscern what is good 
and what is evil.” “ Let him remove from, my 
mind,** says Alcibiades, “ the darkness and what 
else he pleases, I am determined to refuse nothing 
he shall order me, whoever he is, so that I may be- 
j come the better man by it” The remaining part of 
1 this dialogue is very obscure ; there is something in it 
I that would make us think Socrates hinted at himself, 

I when he spoke of this divine teacher who was to 
I come into the world, did not he own that ho himself 
I '^as in this respect as much at a loss, and in as 
j ^reat distress as the rest of mankind. 

I learned men look upon this conclusion as a 

1 P^®diction of our Saviour, or at least that Socrates, 

; >K 0 the high-priest,! prophesied unknowingly, and 
pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to come 
^ mto the world some ages after him. However that 
i we find that this great philosopher saw, by 

reason, that it was suitable to the good- 
pivine nature, to send a person into the 
a who should instruct mankind in the duties of 
^ion, and, in particular, teach them how to pray, 
im reads this abstract of Plato’s discourse 

— I believe, naturally make this ic- 

viu. S48, «rc. t Ibid, v. 1*27 I falaphas. John xl. 49 I 


flection, “ That the great founder of our religion, as 
well by his own example as in the form of prayer 
which he taught his disciples* did not only keep up 
to those rules which the light of nature had sug- 
ested to this great philosopher, but instructed his 
isciples in the whole extent of this duty, as well as 
of all others. He directed them to the proper ob- 
ject of adoration, and taught them, according to the 
third rule above mentioned, to apply themselves to 
him in their closets, without show or ostentation, 
and to worship him in spirit and in truth.” As the 
Lacedaemonians in their form of prayer implored 
the gods in general to give them all good thiugs so 
long as they were virtuous, we ask in particular 
” that our offences may be forgiven, as we forgive 
those of others.” If we look into the second rule 
which Socrates has prescribed, namely, that we 
should apply ourselves to the knowledge of such 
things as are best for us, this too is explained at 
large in the doctrines of the Gospel, where we arc 
taught in several instances to regard those things as 
curses, which appear as blessings in the eye of the 
world; and, on too contrary, to esteem those things 
as blessings, which to the generality of mankind 
appear as curses. Thus, in the form which is pre- 
scribed to us, we only pray for that happiness which 
is our chief good, and the great end of our exist- 
1 ence, when we petition the Supremo Being for the 
I coming of his kingdom, being solicitous for no other 
tempcral blessings but our daily sustenance. On 
the other side, wo pray against nothing but sin, and 
against evil in general, leaving it with Omniscience 
to determine what is really such. If wc look into 
the first of Socrates, his rules of prayer, in which 
he recommends the above-mentioned form of tho 
ancient poet, we find that form not only compre- 
hended, out very much improved in the petition, 
wherein we pray to the Supremo Being that his 
will may be done : which is of the same force with 
that form which our Saviour used, when he prayed 
against the most painful and most ignominious of 
deaths, ” Nevertheless not my will, but thine be 
done.f This comprehensive petition is the most 
humble, as well as tho most prudent, that can be 
offered up from the creature to his Creator, as it 
supposes the Supreme Being wills nothing but what 
is for our good, and that he knows better than our- 
selves what is so.— L. ^ 


No. 208.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1711. 

Veniunt spectentur ut ipsoa 

Ovid, Art Am. 1. 1. 99. 

To be themselves a spectacle they come. 

I HAVE several letters from people of ^ood sense, 
who lament tho depravity or poverty ot taste the 
toiyn is fallen into with relation to plays and public 
spectacles. A lady in particular observes, that there 
is such a levity in the minds of her own sex, that 
they seldom attend to any thing but impertinences. 
It is indeed prodigious to observe how little notice 
is taken of the most exalted parts of the best trage- 
dies in Shakspeare ; nay, it is not only visible that 
sensuality has devoured all greatnc.s8 of soul, but 
the under-passion (as I may so call it) of a noble 
spirit, Pity, seems to be a stranger to the generality 
of an audience. The minds of men are indeed very 
differently disposed; and the reliefs from c&te and 
attention are of one sort in a great spirit, and of 
another in an ordinary one. The man of a gn'at 

* Matt vi. 9, 6tc. Luke xl. 8. t Lukr xxvi. 42. Mstt vxii. 39 
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hearty and a lerious complexion, is more pleased 
with instances of generosity and pity, than the light 
and ludicrous spirit can possibly be with the highest 
strains of mirth and laughter. IC is therefore a 
melancnoly prospect when we see a numerous as- 
sembly lost to all serious entertainments, and such 
incidents as should move one sort of concern, excite 
in them a quite contrary one. In the tragedy of 
Macbeth, the other night, when the lady who is con- 
scious of the crime of murdering the king seems 
utterly astonished at the news, and makes an excla- j 
mation at it, instead of the indignation which is na- 
tural to the occasion, that expression is received 
with a loud laugh. They were as merry when a 
criminal was stabbed. It is certainly an occasion 
of rejoicing when the wicked are seized in their de- 
signs ; but 1 think it is not such a triumph as is ex- 
erted by laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the* appetites 
are sooner moved than the passions. A sly expres- 
sion which alludes to bawdry, puts a whole row into 
a pleasing smirk ; when a good sentence that de- 
scribes an inward sentiment of the soul, is received 
with the greatest coldness and indifference. A cor- 
respondent of mine, upon this subject, has divided 
the female part of the audience, and accounts for 
their prepossessions against this reasonable delight 
in the following manner: *^The prude,** says he, 

** as she acts always in contradiction, so she is 
gravely sullen at a comedy, and extravagantly gay 
at a tragedy. The coquette is so mu(Ji taken up 
with throwing her eyes around the audience, and 
considering t^ effect of them, that she caunot be 
expected to observe the actors but as they are her 
rivals, and take off the observation of the men from 
herself. Besides these species of women, there are 
the examples, or the hrst of the mode. These are 
to be supposed too well acquainted with what the 
actor was going to say to be moved at it. After 
these one might mention a certain flippant set of 
females who are mimics, and are wonderfully di- 
verted with the conduct of all the people around 
them, and are spectators only of the audience. But 
what is of all the most to be lamented, is the loss of 
a party whom it would be worth preserving in their 
right tenses upon all occasions, and these are those 
whom we may indifferently call the innocent, or the 
unaffected. Vou^ay sometimes see one of these 
sensibly touched with a well-wrought incident; but 
Chen she is immediately so impertinently observed 
by the men, and frowned at b^ some insensibly su- 
perior of her own sex, that she is ashamed, and loses 
the enjoyment of the most laudable concern, pity. 
Thus the whole audience is afraid of letting fall a 
tear, and shun as a weakness the best and worthiest 
part of our sense.** 


** As you are one that doth not only pretend to 
reform, but eflect it amongst people of any sense, 
makes me (who am one of the greatest of your ad- 
mirers) give you this trouble to desire you will set- 
tle the method of us females knowing when one an- 
k other is in town; for they have now got a trick of 
never sending to their acquaintance when they flrst 
come ; and if one does not visit them within the 
week which they stay at home, it is a mortal quarrel. 
Now, dear Mr. Spec., either command them to put 
it in the advertisement of your pkper, which is ge- 
nerally read by our sex, or else order them to 
breathe their saucy footmen (who are good for no- 
thing^else) by sending them to tell all their ac- 


(juaiutance. If you think to print this, prav put it 
into a better style as to the spelling part. The town 
is now filling every day, and it cannot be deferred, 
because people take advantage of one another by 
this means, and break off acquaintance, and are rudo, 
Therefore pray put this in your paper as soon as 
1 you can possibly, to prevent any future miscarriages 
of this nature. 1 am, as I ever shall be, dear Spec., 
** Y our most obedient humble Servant, 

“ Mary Meanwell. 

“ Pray settle what is to be a proper notification 
of a person*s being in town, and how that differs ac- 
cording to people's quality.’* 

** Mr. Spectator, October 20. 

“ I have been out of town, so did not meet with 
your paper, dated September the 28th, wherein you, 
to my heart*s desire, exposed that cursed vice of en 
snaring poor young girls, and drawing them from 
their friends. I assure you without flattery it has 
saved a *prentice of mine from ruin ; and in token 
of gratitude, as well as for the benefit of my family, 
I have put it in a firame and glass, and bung it be- 
hind my counter. I shall take care to make my 
young ones read it every morning, to fortify them 
against such pernicious rascals. I know not whether 
what you writ was matter of fact, or your own in- 
vention ; but this I will take my oath on, the first 
part is so exactly like what happened to my ’prentice, 
that had 1 read your paper then, I should have taken 
your method to have secured a villain. Go on and 
prosper. 

“ Your most obliged humble Servant.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Without raillery, I desire you to insert this 
word for word in your next, as you value a lover’s 
prayers. You see it is a hue and cry after a stray 
heart (with the marks and blemishes under-written); 
which whoever shall bring to you, shall receive satis- 
faction. Let me beg of you not to fail, as you re- 
member the passion you had for her to whom you 
lately ended a paper : 

** Noble, i^eroot, (peat and good. 

But never U> be understood ; 

Fickle as the wind still changing. 

After every female ranging, 

Panting, trembliug, sighing, dying, 

But addicted much to lying* 

When the Syren songs repeats, 

* Fqual measures still it beats ; 

Whoe’er shall wear it, it will smart her. 

And whoe’er takes it, takes a tartar.” 


No. 209.] TUESDAY, OUTOBEH » 1711. 

Of earthly goods, the best Is a good wife ; 

A bad, the bitterest curse of human life. Sibiom inw 

There are no authors I am more pleased with 
than those who show human nature in a variety o 
views, and describe the several agcqjpf the world in 
their different manners. A reader cannot be more 
rationally entertained, than by comparing the vir- 
tues and vices of his own times with those whic 
prevailed in the times of his forefathers ; and draw- 
ing a parallel in bis mind between bis own 
character, and that of other persons, whether o i 
own age, or of the ages that went before bun. 
contemplation of mankind under these - 

colours is apt to shame us out of any 
vice, or animate us to any 
make ui pleawd or di.ple8»ed with ourrelw* >» “ 
most proper points, to clear our uunds P ^ s 
and prepossession, and to rectify that narrow 
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temper which iitclinei us to think amiss of those 
who differ from us. 

If we look into the manners of the most remote 
ages of the world, we discover human nature in her 
simplicity; and the more we come downward to- 
wards our own times, may observe her hiding her- 
self in artifices and refinements, polished insensibly 
out of her original plainness, ana at length entirely 
lost under form and ceremony, and (what we call) 
good-breeding. Read the accounts of men and wo- 
men as they are given us by the most ancient writers, 
both sacred and profane, and you would think you 
were reading the history of another species. 

Among the writers of antiquity, there are none 
who instinct us more openly in the manners of their 
respective times in which the^ lived, than those who 
have emptied themselves in satire, under what 
dress soever it may appear ; as there are no other 
authors whoso province it is to enter so directly into 
the ways of men, and set their miscarriages in so 
strong a light. 

Simonides, a poet famous in his generation, is, I 
think, author of the oldest satire that is now extant; 
and, as some say, of the first that was ever written. 
This poet who flourished about four hundred years after 
the sie^e of Trqy, shows, by his way of writing, the 
simpliedy, or rather coarseness, of the age in which 
he lived. I have taken notice, in my hundred-and- 
sixty-first speculation, that the rule of observing 
what the French call the Bitrudance in an allusion, 
has been found out of latter years ; and that the an- 
cients, provided there was a likeness in their simi- 
litudes, did not mueh trouble themselves about the 
decency of the comparison. The satires or iambics 
of Simonides, with which I shall entertain my readers 
in the present paper, are a remarkable instance of 
what I formerly advanced. The subject of this sa- 
tire is woman. He describes the sex in their several 
characters, which he derives to them from a fanciful 
supposition raised upon the doctrine of pre-existence. 
He tells us that the gods formed the souls of women 
out of those seeds and principles which compose se- 
veral kinds of animals and elements ; and that their 
good or bad dispositions arise in them according as 
such and such seeds and principles predominate in 
their constitutions. I have translated the author 
Very faithfully, and if not word for word (which our 
language would not bear), at least so as to compre- 
hend every one of his sentiments, without adding 
any thing of my own. 1 have already apologiaed 
for this author’s want of delicacy, and must further 
premise, that the foUdwing satire affects only some 
of the lower part of the sex, and not those wno have 
been refined by a polite education, which was not 
so common in the age of this poet. 

** In the beginning God made the souls of woman* 
kind out of different materials, and in a separate 
sUte from th^ bodies. 

“ The souls of one kind of women were formed 
of those ingredients which compose a swine. A 
Woman of this make is a slut in her house aud a 
glutton at her table. She is uncleanly in her per- 
on, a slattern in her dross, and her family is no 
better than a dunghill. 

.1 * ^ second sort of female soul was formed out of 
of ^Jterials that enter into the composition 
n one is what we call a notable 
Woman, who has an insight into every 

leinSr species of j i 

iK* some viitnous and some vicious, 

unrd kind of women were made up of canine | ] 


pasticles. These are what wt commonly call scolds, 
who imitate the animals out of which they were 
taken, that are always busy and barking, that snarl 
at every one who comes in their way, and live in 
peqietual clamour. 

** The fourth kind of women were made out of 
the earth. These are your sluggards, who pass away 
their time in indolence and ignorance, hover over 
the fire a whole winter, and apply themselves with 
alacrity to no kind of business but eating, 

** The fifth species of females were made out of 
the sea. These are women of variable, uneven tem- 
pers, sometimes all storm and teiBBest, sometimea 
all calm and sunshine. The stran^r who sees one 
of these in her smiles and smoothness, would cry 
her up for a miraclo of good-humour ; but on a sud- 
den her looks aud her words are changed, she ft 
nothing but fury and outrage, noise and nurricane. 

** The sixth species were made up of the ingredi- 
ents which compose an ass, or a beast of burden. 
These are naturally exceeding slothful, but, upon 
the husband’s exerting his authority, will live upon 
hard fare, and do every thing to please him. They 
are however far from being averse to venereal plea- 
sures, and seldom refuse a male companion. 

The cat furnished materials for a seventh species 
of women, who are of a melancholy, froward, unami- 
able nature, and so repugnant to the offers of love 
that they fly in the face of their husband when hq 
approaches them with conjugal endearments. This 
species of women are likewise subject to little thefts, 
cheats, and pilferings. 

“ The mare with u flowing mane, which was never 
broke to any servile toil and labour, composed an 
eighth species of women. These aro they who have 
little regard for their husbands, who pass away their 
time in dressing, bathing, and perfuming; who 
throw their hair into the nicest curls, aud trick it 
up with the fairest flowers and garlands. A woman 
of this species is a very pretty thing for a stranger 
to look upon, but very detrimental to the owner, 
unless it be a king or a prince who takes a fancy 
to such a toy. 

“ The ninth species of females were taken out of 
the ape. These are such as are both ugly and ill- 
natured, who have nothing beautiful in themselves, 
and endeavour to detract fi;oin or ridicule every 
thing which appears so in others. 

“The tenth and last species of women were made 
out of the bee ; and happy is the man who gets such 
a one for his wife. She is altogether faultless and 
unblameable. Her family flourishes and improves 
by her good management. She loves her husband, 
and is beloved by him. She brings him a race of 
beautiful and virtuous children. She distinguishes 
herself among her sex. She is surrounded with 
graces. She never sits among the loose tribe of 
women, nor passes away her time with them in 
wanton discourses. She is full of virtue and pru- 
dence, and is the best wife that Jupiter can bestow 
on man.” 

I shall conclude these iambics with the motto of 
this paper, which is a fragment of the same author. 
“ A man cannot possess any thing that is better 
than a good woman, nor any thing that is worse 
than a bad one.” 

As tli6 poet has shown a great penetration in this 
diversity of female characters, he has avoided the 
fault which Juvenal and Monsieur Boileau are 
guilty of, the former in his sixth, and the other in 
his last satire, where they have endeavoured to ex- 
pose the pbx in general, without doing jus^ce to 
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th« valuable part of it Such levelling satires «ire 
of no use to the world ; and for this reason I have 
often wondered how the French author above men- 
tioned, who was a man of exquisite judgment and 
a lover of virtue, could think human nature a proper 
subject for satire in another of his celebrated pieces, 
which is called the Satire upon Man. What vice 
or frailty can a discourse correct, which censures 
the whole species alike, and endeavours to show by 
some superncial strokes of wit, that brutes are the 
more excellent creatures of the two? A satire 
should expose nothing but what is corrigible, and 
make a due di||rimiiiation between those who are, 
and those who are not, the proper objects of it.— L. 


No. 210.] WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 171L 

Kescio quomodo inhopret in mentibusi quasi saiculoruitt quo- 
dam augurium futurorum ; iUque in maxiiuis iuReiiiU altUsi- 
oiisque aiiiniis et cxlslit maxime. et apparet faciilinie. 

Cio. Tusc. Quaest 

Tbere is, I know not how, in mlndi a certain presage, as it 
were, of a future existence ; this has the deepest root, and 
is most discoverable. In the greatest geniuses and most exalted 
souls. 

** To THE Spectator. 

“ Sir, 

** I AM fully persuaded that one of the best springs 
of generous and worthy actions, is the having gene- 
rous and worthy thoughts of ourselves. Whoever 
has a meau opiniou of the dignity of his nature, 
will a» t in no higher a rank than he has allotted 
himseh in his own estimation. If he considers his 
being as circumscribed by the uncertain term of a 
few years, his designs will be contracted into the 
same narrow span he imagines is to bound his 
existence. How can he exalt his thoughts to any 
thing great and noble, who only believes that after 
a short turn on the stage of this world, he is to 
sink into oblivion, and to lose his consciousness for 
ever ? 

. “ For this reason I am of opinion, that so useful 
and elevated a contemplation as that of the soul’s 
immortality cannot be resumed too often. There 
is not a more improving exercise to the human 
mind, than to be frequently reviewing its own 
great privileges and endowments; nor a more 
effectual means* to awaken in us an ambition raised 
above^^ow objects and little pursuits, than to value 
curs^l^ as heirs of eternity. 

** a very great satisfaction to consider the 
best and wisest of mankind in all nations and ages, 
asserting as with one voice this their birthright, 
and to had it ratified by an express revelation. At 
the same time if we turn our thoughts inward upon 
ourselves, we may meet with a kind of secret sense 
concurring with the proofs of out: own immortality. 

“ You have, in my opinion, raised a good pre- 
sumptive argument from the increasing appetite the 
mind has to knowledge, and to the extending its 
own faculties, which cannot be accomplished, as the 
more restrained perfection of lower creatures may, 
in the limits of a short life. 1 think another pro- 
bable conjecture may be raised from our appetite to 
duration itself, and from a reiiection on our progress 
through the several stages of it. ‘We are com- 
plaining,* as you observed in a former spapulation, 

* of the shortness of life, and yet are perpetually 
hurrying over the parts o( it. to arrive at cortain 
little settlei^ents or imaginary points of rest, which 
are dispersed up and down in it* 


‘‘ Now let us consider what happens to us when 
we arrive at these imaginary points of rest. Do we 
stop our motion and sit down satisfied in the settle, 
ment we have gained ? or are we not removing the 
boundary, and marking out new points of rest, to 
which we press forward with the like eagerness, and 
which cease to be such as fast as we attain them '{ 
Out case is like that of a traveller upon the Alps, 
who should fancy that the top of the next bill must 
end his journey, because it terminates his prospect; 
but he no sooner arrives at it, than he sees nevr 
ground and other hills beyond it, and continues to 
travel on as before. 

“ This is so plainly every man’s condition in life, 
that there is no one who has observed any thing, 
but may observe, that as fast as his time wears away, ! 
his appetite to something future remains. The use j 
therefore 1 would make of it is, that nnee Nature ; 
(as some love to express it) docs nothing in vain, or | 
to speak properly, since the Author of our being 
has planted no wandering passion in it, no desire | 
which has not its object, futurity is the proper ob- 
ject of the passion so constantly exercised about it: ^ 
and this restlessness in the present, this assigning ! 
ourselves over to further stuces of duration, thin i 
successive grasping at somewhat still to come, ap- i 
pears to me (whatever it may bfe to others) as a ; 
kind of instinct, or natural symptom, which the , 
mind of man has of its own immortality. 

“ I take it at the same time for granted, that the | 
immortality of the soul is sufiicieiuly esluMisbcd I y j 
other arguments : and, if so, this appetite, which j 
otherwise would be very unaccountable and absuni, , 
seems very reasonable, and adds strength to the i 
conclusion! JBut I am amazed when I consiilrr 
there are creatures capable of thought, who, in spile 
of every argument, cun forai to themselves a sullen 
satisfaction in thinking otherwise. There is sime - i 
thing 80 pitifully mean in the inyer^d ambition o? j 
that man who can hope for annihilation, and please | 
himself to think that his whole fabric shall one day ! 
crumble into dust, and mix with the mass of inani- | 
mate beings, that it equally deserves our udmira- ' 
tiou and pity. The mystery of such men’s unbelief 
is not hard to be penetrated ; aud indeed amounts 
to nothing more than a sordid hope that they shall 
not be immortal, because they dare not be so. 

“ This brings me back to my first observation, 
and gives me occasion to say further, that as worthy 
actions spring from worthy thoughts, so worthy 
thoughts are likewise the consequence of worthy 
actions. But the wretch who has degraded himself 
below the character of immortality, is very willing 
to resign his pretcnsioni-to it, and to substitute in 
its room a dark negstive happiness in the cxtiuttiou 
of his being. . 

“ The admirable Shakspearo has given us a strong . 
image of the unsupported condition of such a peisou 
in his last minutes, in the second parl^ i ' 

the Sixth, where Caidinal Beaufort,^ho had beeu 
concerned in the murder of the good Duke Hump >» . 

is represented on his dealb-bed. After some » ^ 

confuf^ed speeches, which show an ’ 

turbed with guilt, just as he is expiring, 8 ^ 
Henry, standing by him full of compassiou. 8a)8, { 

Lord Cardinal ! if thou tbinkwt o» h«avc^ bU», ] 

Hold up tby hand, make sl^al of ‘ 

He dies and makes no sign’^ . i ' 

“The despair which it here shown, 
word or action on the paii of a dying 
yond what can be painh^ by the most .orci , 

prossioni whatever. | 
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1 shall not pursue this thought further, but only 
ftdd, that ns annihilation is not to be had with a 
msh, so it is the most abject thing in the world to 
wish it. What are honour, fame, wealth, or power, 
when compared with the generous expectation of a 
being without end, and a happiness adequate to 
that being? 

“1 shall trouble you no further; but with a cer- 
tain gravity which these thoughts have given me, I 
reflect upon some things people say of you (as they 
will of all men who distinguish themselves), which 
I hope are not true, and wish you as good a man as 
you are an author. 

“I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble Servant, 

T. “ T. D.** 

No. 211.] THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1711. 

Fictia nieraincrit nos jocarl fabulis.—PfliKDft. 1. 1. Prol. 

Let it be reinenibered that we sport in fabled stories. 
Having lately translated the fragment of an old 
poet, which describes womankind under several 
characters, and supposes th(?ni to have drawn their 
ditl'ereut manners and dispositions from those ani- 
mals and elements out of which he tells us they 
were compounded ; I had some thoughts of giving 
the sex their revenge, by laying together in another 
paper the many vicious characters which prevail in 
the male world, and showing the different ingre- 
dients that go to the making up of such diftereiit 
humours and constitutions. Horace has a thought 
which is something akin to this, when, in order to 
excuse himself to his mistress for an invective 
which he had written against her, and^ account 
for that unreasonable fury with which im heart of 
man is often transported, he tells us that, when 
Prometheus made lits man of clay, in the kneading : 
up of the heart, he seasoned it with some furious 
particles of the lion. But upon turning this plan 
to and fro in my thoughts, 1 observed so mauv un- 
accountable humours in man, that I did not know 
out of what animals to fetch them. Male souks are 
divoTsitied with so many charuclers, that the world 
has not variety of materials sutlicient to furnish out 
their different tempers and inclinations. The 
creation, with all its animals and elements, would 
uot bo large enough to supply their several extra- 
vagancies. 

Instead therefore of pursuing the thought of Si- 
monides, I shall observe, that as he has exposed the 
vicious part of women from the doctrine of pre* 
existence, scutve of the ancient philosophers have in 
a manner satirited the vicious part of the human 
species in general, from a notion of the souPs post- 
I'xistence, if I may so call it; and that as Simon- 
•< C8 describes brutes entering into the compo.sition 
u vvnmeu, others have represented human souls as 
n oring into briUes. This is commonly termed 
octrine of trimsmigration, which supposes that 
uman souls, upon their leaving the body, become 
^ L brutes as they most re- 

it manners ; or, to give an account of 

p J*’ Hryden has described it, in his translation 
Bvid ^ * speech in the fifteenth book of 

f>*oni’eaUog philosopher dissuades his hearers 

Thu* ftU thinM are but alter'd, nothing dies. 

r unbodied aplrit flies : 

And wckness dispossesa d. 

0? ®*^ in biril or beast ; 

actuates those according to their kind : 


From tenement to tenement Is toss’d, 

The soul is still the same, the figure only lost, 
llien let uot pjety be pul to fliuht. 

To please the laslo of glutton appetite; 

But sufTer inmate souls Hocure to dwell, 

.Lest from their seats your parents you expel; 

With rabid hunger feed upon your kind, 

Or from a beast dislodge a brother’s mind. 

Plato, in the vision of Eiirus the Armenian, which 
I may possibly make the subject of a future spe- 
culation, records some beautiful transmigrations; 
a.s that the soul of Orpheus, who was musical, me- 
lancholy, and a woman-hiUer, entered into a swan; 
the soul of Ajax, which was all wrath and fierceness 
into a lion ; the soul of Agamemnon, that was 
rapacious and imperial, into an eagle ; and the 
soul of Thersites, who was a mimic and a buflfuon, 
into a monkey. 

Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one of his 
comedies, has touched upon this doctrine with 
great humour: 

Thus Aristotle's soul of old that was. 

May now be daiim’d lo aiiiniate an ass; 

Or in this very Iniuse, for au^ht wo know, 

Is doing painful penance in some beau. 

I shall fill up this paper with some letters which 
my list Tuesday’s speculation has produced. My 
following correspondents will show, what I there 
observed, that the speculation of that day affects 
only the lower part of the sex. 

“ From my house in the Strand, 
October 3, 1711. 

“ Mr. Spkctator, 

** Unon reading your Tuesday’s paper, I find by 
several symptoms iu my constitution that I am a 
bee. My shop, or, if you please to call it so, my 
cell, is iu that great hive of females which goes by 
the name of the New Exchange; where 1 am daily 
employed iu gatlicrlng together a little stock of 
gain from the finest flowers about the town, I mean 
the ladies and the beaux. I have a numerous 
swarm of children, to whom I give the best educa- 
tion I am able. But, Sir, it is my misfortune to be 
married to a drone, who lives upon what 1 get, 
without bringing any thing into the common stock. 
Now, Sir, as on the one hand I take earc not lo 
behave myself towards him like a w’asp, so likewise 
I would not have him look upon me as a humble- 
bee ; for which reason I do all I can to put him 
upon layinjf up pnivisioiis for a bad day, and fre- 
quently represent to him the fatal elfects his sloth 
and negligence may bring upon us in oui old age. 

I must beg that you will join with mo in your good 
advice upon this occasion, and you will for ever 
oblige “ Your humble Servant, 

“ Melissa.” 

Sir, Piccadilly, October 31, 1711. 

** I am joined in w'edbick for my sins to one of 
those fillies who are desttvibed in the old poet with 
that hard name you gave us the other day. She 
has a flowing mane, and a skin as soft as silk. But, 
Sir. she passe? half her life at her gla.-s, and almost 
ruins me in ribands. For my own part, I am a 

E laiu handicraft man, and in danger of breaking by 
er laziness^d expeusiveiiess. Pray, master, toll 
'me in your Bet paper, whether I may not expect 
of her 80 much drudgery as to take cafe of her 
family, and curry her hide iu case of refu^aLl. 

** Your loving Friend, 

Barnabv Brittle.'* 1 
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“ Mr, Spkctator, Cheapside, October 30. 

** I am mightily pleased with the humour of the 
cat; be so kind as to enlarge upon that subject. 

“ Yours till death, 

JosiAH Henpel’K. 

** P. S. You must know I am married to a 
grimalkin.** 

Sir, Wapping, October 31, 1711. 

“ Ever since your Spectator of Tuesday last came 
into our family, my husband is pleased to call me 
his 6ccana, because the foolish old poet that you 
have translated says, that the souls of some women are 
made of sea-water. This, it seems, has encouraged 
my sauce-box to be witty upon me. When I am 
angry, he cries, ‘ Pr’ythee, my dear, be calm when 
I chide one of ray servants, ‘ Pr’ythee, child, do 
not bluster.’ He had the impudence about an 
hour ago to tell me, that he was a seafaring man, 
and must expect to divide his life between storm 
and sunshine. When I bestir myself with any 
.spirit in my family, it is * high sea* in his house ; 
and when 1 sit still without cloing any thing, his 
affairs forsooth are ‘ windbound.* When I ask him 
whether it rains, he makes answer, * It is no mat- 
ter, so that it be fair weather within doors.* In 
short, Sir, I cannot speak my mind freely to him, 
but I either swell or rage, or do something that is 
not lit fora civil woman to hour. Pray, Mr. Spec- 
tator, since you arc so sharp upon other women, let 
us knoV what materials your wife is made of, if you 
have one. I suppose you would rnake us a parcel 
of poor-spirited, tame, insipid creatures ; but, Sir, I 
would have you to know, we have as good passions 
in us as yourself, and that a woman was never de- 
sigued to be a milk-sop. 

L. “ Martha Tempest.” 


No. 212.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1711. 

— Eripe turpi 

f.’olla Jijyo, libor «urn dicage — IIor. 2 '>at vii. 92. 

Loose thy neck from this ignoble chain, 

Ami boldly say thou’rtfrce. — C rkech 

** Mr. Spectator 

“ I NEVER look upon my dear wife, but I think 
of the happiness Sir Roger de Coverley enjoys, in 
having such a friend as you to expoSe in pr(»per 
colours the cruelty and perverseness of his mistress. 
I have very often wished you visited in our family, 
and were acquainted with my spouse ; she would 
afford you, for some months at least, matter enough 
for one Spectator a week. Since we are not so 
happy as to be of your acquaintance, give me Icavj* 
to represent to you our present circumstances as 
well as I can in writing. You are to know, then, 
that I am not of a very different constitution from 
Nathaniel Henroost, whom you have lately recorded 
iu your speculations ; and have a wife who makes a 
more tyrannical use of the knowledge of my easy 
temper than that lady ever pretended to. We ha<l 
not been a month married, when she found in me a 
certain pain to give offence, and an indolence that 
made me bear little inconveniences t||||ier than dis- 
pute about them. From this obse*tion it soon 
came to pass, that if I offered to go abroad, she 
woald get between me and the door, kiss me, and 
say she could not part with me ; then down again 
1 sat. In a day or two after this first pleasant step 
towards conhning me, she declared to me, that I 


was all the world to her, and she thought she ought 
to be all the world to me. * If/ said she, * my dear 
loves me as much as I love him, he will never be 
tired of nly company.* This declaration was fol. 
lowed by my being denied to all my acquaintance ; 
and it very soon came to that pass, that to give an 
answer at the door, before my face, the servants 
would ask her whether t was within or not ; and 
she would answer no, with great fondness, and tell 
me I was a good dear. I will not enumerate more 
little circumstances, to give you a livelier sense of 
my condition ; but tell you in general, that Irom 
such steps as these at first, I now live the life of u 
prisoner of state; my letters are opened, and I have 
not the use of pen, ink, and paper, but in her pre- 
sence, I never go abroad, except she somctiinps 
takes me with her in her coach to take the air, if it 
may be called so, when we drive, as we generally 
do, with the glasses up. I have overheard my serv- 
ants lament my condition, hut they dare not brinfj 
mo messages without her knowledge, because tlo y 
doubt iny resolution to stand by them. In the 
midst of this insipid way of life, an old acquaintance 
of mine, Tom Meggot, who is a favourite with her, 
and allowed to visit me in her company because ho 
sings prettily, has roused me to rebel, and conveyed 
his intelligence to me in the following manner ; My 
wife is a great pretender to music, and very igiiuruiil 
of it; but far gone in the Italian taste. Tom goes 
to Armstrong, the famous fine writer of music, and 
desires him to put this sentence of Tully in the scale 
of an Italian air, and write it out for iny spouse 
from him. An ille luihi hiher cui miitier 
Cui leget imponit^ prcescribit, jubat, vctutquod vidchir'l 
Qui nihi^ mperanti negare^ nihil recunare audtti 
Vase it f aaruium tst. Focal f veniendum. Ejicitf 
aheundum. Minitaiur f exiimisct ndum. * Docs ho i 
live like a gentleman who is commanded by a wo- 
man ? He to whom she gives law, grants and de- 
nies what she pleases ? wl»o can neither deny lior 
any thing she asks, or refuse to do any thing she 
commands ?* 

“To bo short, my wife was extremely i)lcasej 
with it ; said the Italian was the only langioig'’ 
for music; and admired how wondeifully tender the 
sentiment was, and how pretty the accent is of that 
language; with the rest that is said hy rote on th«t 
occasion. Mr. Meggot is sent for to sing this air, 
which he j)erfonn8 with mighty applause ; and my 
wife is in ecstasy, on the occasion, and glad to lind, 
by my being so mtlch pleased, that I w as at last 
come into the notion of the Italian : ‘ for,’ said she, 

‘ it grows upon one when one once comes to kimv' 
a little of *he language ; and pray, Mr. Meggot, 
sing again those notes, Nihil Imj)eranti negarc, nilin 
recutare,* You may believe I was not a little de- 
lighted with my friend Tom’s expedient to alarm 
me, and in ohcrdicnce to his summons I give all (m!> 
story thus nt large; and I am tesolved, when t"ts 
appears in the Spectator, to declare for mysell. o*’ 
manner of the insurrection I contrive by 
means, which shall be no other than thatl oin Mo^j 
got, who is atour tea-table every morning, shall n 'o 
it to us; and if my dear can take the hint, am 
not one word, but let this be the beginning "J. ’ 
life without further explanation, it is very well , 
as soon as the Spectator is read out, I shall, wi m 
more ado, call for the coach, name the hour w le 
shall be at home, if I .‘ome at all ; if I do not, 7 
may go to dinner. If my spouse only swe . , 
says nothing, Tom and ! go out together, an< , 

I well, as 1 said before ; but if she begins to com 
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or expostulate, you shall in my next to you receive 
8 full account or her resistance and submission, for 
submit the dear thing must, to, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

** Anthony Fukeman. 

P. S. I hope I need fPot tell you that I desire 
this may be in your very next.** 

No. 213.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1711. 

Mena aibl conscia recti. — V iro. j£n. i. 608. 

A good intonlion. ^ 

It is the great art and secret of Christianity, if 1 
may use that phrase, to manage oui actions to the 
best advantage, and to direct them in such a man- 
ner that every thing we do may turn t/) account at 
that great day, when every thing we have done will 
be set before us. 

In order to give this consideration its full weight, 
we may cast all our actions under the division of 
such as arc in themselves either good, evil, or in- 
ditlVrent. If we divide our intentions after the 
same manner and consider them with regard to our 
actions, we may discover that great art and secret 
of religion wbicii I hare here mentioned. 

A good intention, joined to a good action, gives 
it its proper force and eflicacy ; joined to an evil 
action, extenuates its malignity, and in soin<? eases 
takes it wholly away; and joined to an indifl'eient 
action, turns it to a virtue, and makes it meritorious 
as far us human actions can be so. 

In the next place, to consider in the same man- 
ner the induence of an evil iuleiitiou >upoii our 
actions. An evil intention perverts the best of act 
ions, and makes them, in reality, what the fathciii 
with a witty kind of zeal have termed the virtues of 
the heathen worldfso many shining sins.* It de- 
stretys the innocence of an indifl'erent action, and 
gives an evil action all possilile blackness and horror, 
or, in the emphatical language of sacred writ, 
makes “ sin exceeding sii)ful.”f 

It, in the last place, we consider the nature of an 
indifferent intention, wo shall find that it destroys 
tn.- merit of a good ac^ou ; abates, but never takes 
away, the malignity of an evil action; and leaves 
ati indifferent action in iU natural stale of iu- 
dilTcrence, 

It is therefore of unspeakable advantage to possess 
nur minds with an habitual good intention, audio 
atm all our thoughts, word.s, and actions at some 
audabie end, whether it be the glory of our Maker, 
ne good ot mankind, or the beuetit of our own 
souls. 

Ibis is a sort of thrift or good husbandry in moral 
* which docs not throw away any siugle action, 
t)V **^?^*'’* every one go as far as it can. It multi- 
1 ms the means of salvation, increases the number 

our virtues and diminishes that of our vices. 

A* something very devo^ut, though not so 
to answer to Limborch, who objects 

•■cli&i ’ ^ “^altiplicity of ceremonies in the Jewish 

this fw. • * I'eply which the Jew makes upon 
to the best of my remembrance, as 
“ in ^ enough,** says he, 

^t’tive * *ealous and 

^bisite place, and person are re- 

IZ * opportunity of putting 


a moral virtue into practice. We have therefore,*’ 
says he, enlargea the sphere of our duty, and 
made many things, which are in themselves indif- 
ferent, a part of our religion, that we may have 
more occasions of showing our love to God, and in 
all the circumstances of life, by doing something to 
please him.** 

Monsieur St. Evremond has endeavoured to pal- 
liate the superstitions of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion with the same kind of apology, where he pre- 
tends to consider the different spirits of the Papists 
and the Calvinists, as to the great points wherein 
they disagree. lie tells us, that the former are act- 
uated by love, and the other by fear ; and that in 
; their expressions of duty and devotion towards the 
■ Supreme Being, the former seem particularly care- 
ful to do every thing which may possibly please him, 
and the other to abstain from every thing which 
may possibly displease him. 

Hut notwithstanding this plausible reason with 
which both the Jew’ and the Roman Catholic would 
c.vcuse their respective superstitions, it is certain 
there is something in them very i>erniciou8 to man- 
kind, and destiuctive to religion ; because the in- 
junction of superfluous ccreinDnics makes such ac- 
tions duties, as were before indifferent, and by that 
means renders religion more burdensome and dilli- 
cult than it is in its own nature, betruvs inanv into 
sins of omission which they could not otherwise be 
guilty of, and fixes the mind of the vulgar to the 
I shadowy, unessential ptiinis, instead of the moie 
weighty and more important matters of the law. 

This zealous and active obedience however takes 
place in the great point we art? roconimeuding ; for 
if, instead of prescribing to ourselves indifl’erent act- 
ions as duties, wc apply a good intenliou to all our 
most iudifl’ci enl at Linns, wc make our very existence 
one continued a..t of obedience, we turn our diver- 
sions and amusements to our eternal advantage, and 
are ]»leasing Him (whom we arc made to please) in 
all tlie circumstances and occurrences of life. 

It is tliis excellent frame of mind, this holy offici- 
oUMiiese (if I may be abowed to cull it such), w hich 
is recommended to us by the apostle iu that uncomoion 
precept wherein he directs us to propose to ourselves 
the glory of our Creator iu all our most indifferent 
actions, “ w hether w e eat or drink, or whatsoever 
wc do.*’* 

A person, therefore, who is possessed with such 
an habitual good intention as that which I have 
been here speaking of, enters upon no single eir- 
eiiinstanco of life, without considering it as well- 
pleasing to the great Author of his being, conform- 
able to the dictates of reason, suitable to human na- 
ture in general, or to that narticular station in 
which Providence has placed him. He lives in a 

{ lerpetual sense of the Divine Presence, regards 
limsclf as acting, in the whole course of his ex- 
istence, under the observation and inspection of 
that Being, who is privy to all his motions and all 
his thoughts, who know* his “ down-sitting and his 
uprising, who is about his path, and about his bed, 
and spieth out all his wuys.”t In a word, ho re- 
members that the eye of his Judge is always uimn 
him, and iu every action ho refleits that he is doing 
what is comijjl^ndcd or allowed by him who will 
hereafter eithw reward or punish it. This was the 
character of those holy men of old, who, in that 
beautiful phrase of Scripture, are said to have 
“ walked with Gud.”i 


* %^ttdida pscoata. 
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When I employ myself upon a paper of morality, I is as unjust in his dealings as he who takes up goods 
I generally consider how I may recommend the of a tradesman without intention or ability to pay 
particular virtue which I treat of, by the precepts ' him. Of the few of the class which I think fit to 
or examples of the ancient heathens; by that means, I consider, there are not two in ten who succeed 
if possible, to shame those who have greater ad- insomuch that 1 know a man of good sense who put 
vantages of knowing their duty, aud therefore his son to a blacksmith, though an offer W'as made 
greater obligations to perform it, into a better course him of his being received as a page to a man of 
of life; besides, that many among us are unreason* quality. There arc notflforo cripples come out of 
ably disposed to give a luircr hearing to a Pagan the wars than there are from those great services ; 
philosopher than to a Christian writer. some through discontent lose their speech, some their 

I shall; therefore, produce an instance of this memories, others their senses, or their lives; and I 
excellent frame of mind in a speech of Socrates, seldom see 0 . man thoroughly discontented, but 1 
which is quoted by Erasmus. This great philoso- conclude he has had the favour of some great man. 
phor on the day of his execution, a little before the I have known of such as have been for twenty years 
draught of poison was brought to him, entertaining together within a month of a good emiiloyme’nt, Imt 
his friends with a discourse on the immortality of never arrived at the happiness of being possossed I 
the soul, has these words: “Whether or no (iod of any thing. 

will approve of my actions, 1 know not ; but this I There is nothing more ordinary, than that a man 
am sure of, that I liave at all times made it my who has got into a considerable station, shall ininie. 

endeavour to please him, aud 1 have a good hope diatcly alter his niann»*r of treating all his friends, 

that tliis my endeavour will be accepted by him.” and from that moment l>c is to deal with you as if 
We find in these words of that great man the lie were your fate. You are no longer to be con- 
habitual good intention which I would here incul- suited, even in matters w’hich concern yourself; 
cate, and with which tliat divine philosopher always but your patron is of n species above you, and a 
acted. I shall only add, that Erasmus, who was free communication with you is not to be expcctfi 
an unbigoted Roman catholic, was so much tran- This, perhajis, may be your condition all the while 
sported with this passage of Socrates, that he could he bears ofiicc; and when that is at an end, you 
scarce forbear looking upon him as a saint, and de- are as intimate as ever you were, and he will take it 
siring him to pray for him ; or as that ingenious and very ill if you keep the distance he prescribed you 
learned writer has expressed himself in a much towards him in his grandeur. One would think \ 
more lively manner; “ When I refiect on such a this should be a beliavionr a man could tall into I 
speech, pronounced by such a person, 1 can scarce with the worst grace imaginable; but they who j 

forbear crying out, ‘ Sancie Socrates^ ora jfjro iwbit:* know the world have seen it more than once, I I 


No. 214.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1711. 

Perierunt tempora longl 

ServiUi— — Jcv. Sat. iii 124. 

A long dcpciidance In an hour is lost.— D rvdkn 


forbear crying out, ‘ Sanctc Socrates^ ora pro iiobii:* know the world have seen it more than once, I i 
O holy Socrates, pray for us.” — L. have often, with secret nity, heard the same man I 

who ht'ss professed his abhorrence against all kind | 
of passive behaviour, lose minutes, hours, days, and j 

No. 214.1 MONDAY, NOVKMBEH 5, 1711. attendamo <.n c.r «l.o l.a.l j 

' * inclination to befriend him. It is veiy much to he 

Perierunt tempora longl regretted, that the great have o#e particular piivi- 

ServiUi— — Jcv. Sat. iii 124. lege above the rest of the world, of being slow in { 

A long dcpciidance In an hour is lost.-DRvnKN receiving impressions of kindness, aud quick ni j 

taking ofl'euce. The elevation above the rest of j 
1 DID some time ago lay before the world the un- inuukind, except in very great minds, makes nioa j 
happy condition of the trading part of mankind, so giddy, that they do not sec after tho same man- j 
who sufter by want of punctuality in the dealing.*? ner they did before. Thus they despise their old , 
of persons above them; but there is a set of men friends, and strive to cxtendAhcir interests to new } 
who are much more the objects of compassiou than pretenders. By thi.s* means it often happens, that : 
even those, and these are the dependants on great when ymi come to know liow you lost such an em- ^ 
oien, whom they are |)leased to take under their ployment, you will find the man who got it never | 
protection as such as are to share in their friendship dreamed of it; but, forsooth, he was to be surjuised i 
and favour. These indeed, as well from the homage into it, or perhaps solicited to receive it. Upon 
tliat is accepted from them, as Uie iiupcs which are such occasions as these a man may perhaps 
given to them, are become a sort of creditors: aud out of humour. If you are so, all mankind will fdl 


given to them, are become a sort of creditors : aud out of humour. If you are sc, 

Biese debts, being debts of honour, ought, according in with the patron, and you are a humourist and 
to the accustomed rauxiin, to be first discharged. | untractablo if you are capable of being sour at a 


When I speak of dependants, I would not be un- disappointment: but it is the same thing wlaih'r | 
derstood to mean those who are worthless in them- you do or do not resent ill-usage, you will be used 
selves, or who, witliout any call, will pre.ss into the after the same manner; as some good mothers wi 
company of their betters. Nor, when I speak of be sure to whip their children till tliey cry, and tiun 
patrons, do 1 mten those who either have it not in whip them for crying. . . . 

their ppwer, or have no obligation to assist their Them are but two,way8 of doing anything''* 
friends; but 1 speak of such leagues where there is great people, and those are by making ) cm sc 
power and obligation on the one part, and merit either considerable or agreeable. The . 

and expecUtioQ on the other. . not to be attained but by finding a way to live wi i^ 

The divi«ion of patron and client, may, I believe, out them, or concealing ^at yoii want thcin ; 
include a third of our nation : the wan^of merit and , latter it only by falling into tifeir taste and |' < 
real worth in the client, will strike out about ninety- j sures. This is, of all tho employments 
nine in a hundred of these; and the want of ability j the most servile, except it happens to be oi 
in patrons, AS many of that kind. But, however, I j own natural humour. Eor to he 
must beg leave to say, that he who will take up an- olbtnr, especially if ho 1^ above you, is n<« to 

other’s time and furtune in his service, though ho J ^ 

Juias no prospect of rewardiug bis merit towards him, 1 • Thei«e. j 
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gessed of such qualities and accomplishnients as 
should render you agreeable in yourself, but such as 
make you agreeable in respect to him. An imita- 
tion of his faults, or a compliance, if not subserv- 
ience to his vices, must be the measure oli your 

conduct. 

When it comes to th^fhe unnatural state a man 
lives in, when his patrc^P)leaso8, is ended ; and his ] 
guilt and complaisance are objected to him, though 
tliR man who rejects him for his vices was not only 
his partner, but seducer. Thus the client (like a 
young woman who has given up the inm^-ence which 
made hei^charming) has not only lost his time, but 
also the virtue which could render him capable of 
resenting the injury which is done him. 

It would be endless to recount the tricks of turn- 
ing you off from themselves to persons who have 
less power to serve you, the art of being sorry for 
such an unaccountable accident in your behaviour, 
that such a one (who, perhaps, has never heard of 
you) opposes your advancement; and if you have 
any thing more than ordiimry in you, you are 
tiattered with a whisper, that it is no wonder people 
arc so slow in doing for a man of your talents, and 
tne like 

After all this treatment, I must still add the 
pleasantest insolence of all, which I have once or 
twice seen ; to wit, that wdicn a silly rogue has 
thrown away one part in three of his life in unprotit- 
ahle attendance,- it is taken wonderfully ill that he 
withdraws, aud is resolved to employ the rest for 
himself. 

When we consider these things, and reflect upon 
so many honest natures (which one, who makes ob- 
servation of what passes, may have seen) that have 
miscarried by such sort of applications, it is too me- 
lancholy a scene to dwell upon ; therefore I shall 
take another opportunity to discourse of good 
patrons, and distinguish such as have done their 
duty to those who have depended upon them, and 
were not able to act without their favour. Worthy 
patrons are like Plato’s Guardian Angels, who a/e 
always doing good to their wards; hut negligent 
patrons are like Epicurus’s gods, that lie lolling on 
the clouds, and, instead of blessings, pour down 
storms aud tempests on the heads of those that are 
offering incense to them.* 


No. 215 ] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1711. 

— Ingenuas dldieisse fideliter artes 

£naoUit mores, iioc siuit esse feros. 

Ovin, do Ponto, II. ix. 47. 
Inuenuous arts, where they an eut ranee find, 

Soiten Ihe manners, and subdue the mind 

I consider a human soul without education like 
niarble in the quarry, which shows none of its in- 
erent beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches 
out the colours, makes the surface shine, ttiul dis- 
covers every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that 
runs through the body of it. * Education, aft<*rtthe 
’ me manner, when it works upon a noble mind, 
aws out to view every latent virtue and perfection, 

thni helps are never able to make 

weir appearance, a 

leave to change the al- 
sami ^ make use of the 

^Qstance to illustrate the force of education, 

Justly reprnaentod hero the gods of 
h* Ui« supiKwed to be indolent and uninterested 

01 men, but nui maUgnanl or cruel beings 


which Aristotle has brought to explain hii> doctrine | 
of substantial forms, when ho tells us that a statue 
lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art of 
the statuary only clears away the superfluous mat- 
ter, aud removes the rubbish. The figure is in 
stone, the stailptor only finds it. What sculpture is 
to a block of marble, education is to a human soul. 
The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have disinterred, and have brought to light, 

1 am, therefore, much delighted with reading llie 
accounts of savage nations, and w ith contemplating 
those virtues which arc wild and uncultivated; to 
see courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolution 
in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in sullcn- 
ness and despair. 

Men’s passions operate variously, aud appear in 
different kinds of actions, acconling as they are 
more or less rectified and swayed by reason. When 
one hears of negroids, who upon the death of their 
masters, or upon changing their service, hang them- 
selves upon the next tree, us it frequently happens 
in our American plantations, who cun forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so 
ilrea lful a manner? What might not that savage 
greatness of soul which appears in these poor 
wretches on many occasions be raised to, were it 
rightly cultivated ? And what colour of excuse can 
there be for the contempt with which avc treat this 
part of our species ? that we should not put them 
upon the common foot of humanity ; that we should 
only set an insignificant fine upon the man who 
murders them ; nay, that we should, as much as in 
us lies, cut them off from the prospect of happiness 
in another world as well as in this, and deny them 
that which we look upon as the proper means for 
attaining it ? 

Since I am engaged on this subject, I cannot for. 
bear mentioning a story which I have lately heard, 
aud which is so well attested, that I have no manner 
of reason to suspect the truth of it. I may call it 
a kind of wild tragedy that passed about twelve year* 
ago at St. Christopher’s, oue of our British Leeward 
islands. The negroes who were the persons con- 
cerned in it, were all of them the slaves of a gentle- 
man, who is now in England. 

This gentleman, among his negroes, had a young 
woman, who was looked upon as a most extraordi- 
nary beauty by those of her own complexion. Ho 
had at the same time two young fellows, who were 
likewise negroes and slaves, remarkable for the 
comeliness of their persons, and for the friendship 
which they bore to one another. It unfortunately 
happened that both of them fell in love with the te- 
malc negro above mentioned, who would have been 
very glad to have taken cither of them for her hus- 
band, provided they would agree between themselves 
which should be the man. But they were both so 
passionately in love with her, that neither of them 
would think of giving her vtp to his rival.; and at 
the same time were so true to one another, that 
neither of them would think of gaining her without 
his friend’s consent. The torments of those two 
lo/ers were the discourse of the lainily to which they 
belonged, who could not forbear observing the 
strange complication of passions which perplexed 
j the hearts of the poor negroes, that often dropped 
expressions of the uneasiness they underwent, and 
how impo8si|^lo it was for either of them ever to be 
'happv. 

I After along struggle between love aud friendship, 
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truth ttud jealous)*, they one da^ took a walk to* ^ No. 21C.] WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER7, 1711 
gcther into a wood, carrying their mistfess along with 
them : where, after abundance of lamentations, they 
stabbed her to the heart, of which she immediately 


died. A slave who was at his work not far from the 
place where this astonishing piece of cruelty was com- 
mitted, hearing the shrieks of the dying person, ran 
to see what was the occasion of them. He there 
discovered the woman lying dead upon the ground, 
with the two negroes on each side of her, kissing 
the dead corpse, weeping over it, and boating their 
breasts in the utmost agonies of grief and despair 
He immediately ran to the English family with the 
news of what he had seen ; who, upon coming to the 
place, saw the woman dead, and the two negroes 
expiring by her with wounds they had given them- 
selves. 

We see in this amazing instance of barbarity, 
what strange disorders are bred in tbo minds of 
those men whose passions arc not regulated by vir- 
tue, and disciplined by reason. Though the action 
which I have recited is in itself full of guilt and 
horror, it proceeded from a temper of mind which 
might have produced very nobh^ fruits, had it been 
informed and guided by a suitable education. 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing to be born 
in those parts of the world where wisdom and know- 
ledge fteurish ; though it must be confessed, there 
arc, even in these parts, several ])oor uninstructod per- 
sons, who are but little above the inhabitants of 
those nations of which I have been here speaking; 
as those who have had the advantage of a more li- 
heral education rise above one another by several 
different degrees of perfection. For, to return to 
our statue in the block of marble, we see it some 
times only begun 
hewn, and but ju 

sometimes we see the man appearing distinctly 
all his limbs and features, sometimes we liml the 
figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but seldom 
meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles could not give several nice touches and 
finishings. 

! Discourses of morality, and reflections upon 
human nature, are the best means we can make use 
of to improve our minds, and gain a true knowledge 
of ourselves, and consequently to recover our souls 
out of the vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which na- 
turally cleave to them. I have all along professed 
myself in this paper a jjromoter of these great 
ends ; and I flatter myself that 1 do from day to 
day contribute something to the ])olishing of men’s 
minds : at least my design is laudable, whatever 
the execution may be. 1 must confess I am not a 
little encour^ed in it by many letters which I re- 
ceive from unknown hands, in approbation of my 
endeavours ; and must take this opportunity of re- 
turning my thanks to those who write them, and ex- 
cusing myself for not insertiug several of them in 
my papers, which I am sensilde would be a very 
great ornament to them. Should I publish the 
praises which are so well jrenned, they would do 
Donour to the persons who write them, but my pub- 
lishing of them would, I fear, be a sufficient instance 
to the world that I did not deserve t^iem. — C. 


I Stquldem herd© poMis, ail prius, nequ© fortius 
Veruin si incipies, neque perficies naviter, 

Atque, ubl puli non poteris, cum nemo expetet. 
inffcta puce, ultro ad earn venies, indicans 
Te amare, et ferr© non poss© : actum eat, ilicet, 
Perbti : eludel, ubl te victum scnserlt. 

^ Tkr. Eun. act 1. sc. 1. 

O brave ! oh excellent tt|pyou maintain it ’ 

But if you try, and can't yo through with spirit, 

Ami linding you can t bear it, uninvited, 

Your peace unmade, all of your own accord. 

You coD^und swear you love, and can't eiulure It, 
Good diBf uU's over ! ruin'd ! and undone ! 
bhe ll jH^ou, when she see.s you in her power. 

CoLMAN. 

“To Mr. Spectator. 

“ Sir, 

“ This in to inform you, that Mr. Freeman had 
no sooner taken coach, but his lady was taken with 
a terrible lit of the vapours, w hich it h fcarcil will 
make her miscarry, if not endanger her life ; there- 
fore, dear Sir, if you know of any receipt that is gond 
against this fashionable reigning distemper, he 
pleased to communicate it for the goodot the publie, 
and you will oblige Yours, 

“ A. Noe WILL.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ The uproar was so great as soon as I had read 
the Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after 
many revolutions in her temper, ot rugiug, swoon- 
ing, railing, fainting, pitying herself, and reviling 
her husband, upon an accidental coming in ot ii 
neighbouring lady (who says she has writ to you 
als»>), she had nothing loft for it but to fall into h 
fit. I had the honour to read the paper to lur, and 
have pretty good command of countenance and tem- 


to be chipped, sometimes rough- j such occashms; and soon found my lii.s(piiiiil 

St sketched into a human figure ; name to he Tom Meggot in your wntuigs, but cmi- 
p the man appearing distinctly in ! myself until 1 saw how it allected Mrs. iMee- 


She looked frequently at her liuaband, as 

often at mo; and she did not tremble as she tilled 
tea, until she came to the circumstance ot Arm 
strong’s writing out a piece of Tully loi' an opcia 
tune. Then she burst out, she was exposed, blu‘ 
was deceived, she was wronged and abused, llif 
tea-cup was thrown into the fire; and witlmiit 
taking vengeance on her spouse, she said to me, 
that 1 was a pretending coxcomb, a meddler th'l 
know not what it was to interpose in so nice a u 
affair as between a man and his W'ifc. lo whicii 
Mr. Freeman: ‘Madam, were I less fond of you 
than I am, I should not have taken this way ol 
writing to the Spectator to inform a woman, whom 
God and nature has placed under my direction, with 
what I request of her ; but since you are so indiscre* 
as not to lake the hint which I gave you m tha 
paper, I must tell you. Madam, in so many won s 
that you have for a long and tedious space ol turn 
acted a part unsuitable to the sense you oug it ” 
have of the subordination ^ which you are P ' 
And I must acquaint you, once for all, that the e - 
luwjirithout*— ‘ Ila. Tom !'— (here the footman en- 
terOT and answered, Madam) ‘Sirrah, don 
know my voice? Look upon mo when I *1’™ 
you.’—' I »ay, Madam, thu follow here n to kn«« 
of me myself, whether I am at leisure to see co 
pany or not. I am from this hour master oi m 
house; and my busincse in it, and every 
is to behave myself in such a manner, as it s i 
hereafter an honour to you to bear my ’ j 
your pride that you are the delight, the 
ornament of a man of honour, useful and ^ 
by bii friends; and I no longer one that ha» 
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tome merit in the world, in compliance to a froward No. 217.] THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1711. 
humour which has grown upon an agreeable woman * ^ , 

by his induigencc.' Mr. freeman coded this with «„iro 

a tenderness in ms aspect, and a downcast eye, Juv. Sat \d, 32«i 

which showed he was extremely moved at the a . ..lu , r j 

Wriutu U ... sU Then unreatrain d by rules of decency, 

auguish he saw her in; for she sat swelling with Th' as.Hcinbled lomoies raise a generiU cry 

passion, and her eyes &xm\y fixed on the fire; when j ^ enterUin my reader to-day with some 
I, feanog he would ^11 again, took upon me to correspondents. Tl.e first of them 

provoke her out of that amiable sorrow she was in, n,* description of a club, whether real or ima- 
to fall upon me; upon which I said very seasonably j determine; but am apt to fancy, 

for my Iriend, that itidoed Mr. Freen^ was become i ^ 

the common Ulk of he town; and IH^nolh.ng was nocturnal orgie out of her own fancy, 

so mueh-a jest, as when it was «aidfp.mpanj Mr. 

Freeman had promised to come to such a place, to the amendment of that kind of persons who are 
Upon which the good ady turned her softness m o ^presented in it, and whose characters are frequent 
downright rage and threw the scalding tea-kctlle J H 

upon your humble servant, flew into the middle of ® 
the room, and cried out she was the unfortunatest Mr. Spectator, 

of all women. Others kept family dissatisfactions In some of your first papers you were pleased 
for hours of privacy and retirement. No ajiology to give the public a very diverting account of scverift 
was to be made to her, no expedient to be found, no [ clubs and nocturnal assemblies; but I am a member 
previous manner of breaking what was amiss in her; I of a society which has wholly escajied your notice, 
but all the world was to be acquainted with her 1 mean a club of Shc-Ilomps. We take each a 
errors, without the least admonition. Mr. Freeman hackney-coach, and meet once a week in a large 
was going to make a softening speech, but I inter- upper-chamber, which we bin* by the year for that 
posed: ‘ Look you, Madam, 1 have nothing to say purpose; our landlord and bis family, who are quiet 
to this mutter, but you ought to consider you arc | people, constantly contriving to bo abroad on our 
now past a chicken; this humour, which was well club-niglit. We are no .sooner come together, than 
enough in a girl, is insufl’eralde in one of your mo- wo throw off all that modesty and reserveduess 
therly character.’ With that she lost all patience, with which our sex are obliged to disguise themselves 
and flew directly at her husband’s periwig. 1 got j in public places. 1 am not able to express the 
her ill my arms, and defended my friend; he j pleasure we enjoy from leu at night till four in the 
making signs at the same time that it was too much; i morning, in being as rude m you men can be for 
I bcekduiug, nodding, and frowning over her | your lives. As our play runs high, the room is im- 
shoulder, that he was lost it ho did not persist. In mediately filled with broken fans, torn pelticoats, 
thi8|^\anner we flew round and round the room in lapjjcts, or head-dresses, flounces, furbelows, garters, 
a moment, until the lady I spoke of above and and working-aprons. I had forgot to tell you at 
servants entered; upon which she fell upon the first, that besides the coaches we come in oarselves,, 
couch as breathless. I still kept up my friend : but there is one which stands always empty to carry off 
he, with a very silly air, bid them bring the coach our dead men, for so we call all those fragments and 
to the door, and we went off; I being forced to bid tatters with which the room is strewed, and which 
the coachman drive on. Wc were no sooner come ' we pack up together in bundles, and put into the 
to my lodgings, hut all his wife’s relations came to aforesaid coach. It is no small diversion for us to 
inquire after him; and Mrs. Freeman’s mother meet the next night at some member’s chamber, 
writ a note, wherein she thought never to have seen where every one is to pick out what bidongs to her 
this day, and so forth. from this confused bundle of silks, stuffs, laces, and 

“ In a word. Sir, I am afraid wc arc upon a ribands. 1 have hitherto given you an account of 
thing we have no talents for ; and I can observe al- our diversion on ordinary club-nights; hut must ac- 
ready, my friend looks upon me rather as a man quadnt you further, that once a month we demolish 
that knows a weakness of him that he is a.shamed of, a prude, that is, wo get some queer formal creature 
than one who has rescued him from slavery. Mr. ' in among us, and unrig her in an instant. Our la.st 
spectator, I am hut a young fellow, and if Mr. monlh’s prude was so armed and fortified in whule- 
I'recinau submits, I shall bo looked upon as an in- hone and buckram, that we had much ado to come 
ccudiary, and never get a wife as long as 1 breathe, at her; hut you would have died with laughing to 
He has indeed sent word home he shall lie at have seen how the sober awkward th||||g looked when 
Hampstead to-night; but I believe fear of the first she was forced out of her intren charts. In short, 
euset after this rupture has too great a place in this Sir, it is impossible to give you a true notion of our 
resolution.. Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty sister ; sport, unless you would come one night amongst 
suppose I delivered him up, and articled with her us; and though it be directly against the rules of 
raother f5r her hringinj^him home. If he has not our society to admit a male visitant, we repose so 
courage to stand it (you are a great casuist), is it much confidence in your silence and taciturnity, 
^h an ill thing to bring myself off as well as j fc an ? \ that it w as agreed by the whole club, at our last 
What makes me doubt my man is, that I find he meeting, to give you entrance for one night as a 
thinks it reasonable to expostulate at least with her ? Spectator. 

and Captain Sentry will tell you, if you let your ** I am your humble Servant, 

wders be disputed, you are no^longer a commander. “ Kitty Termagant. 

““ “"“yoT “ P- 8- We ehall d«malish . prude next Thureday.-' 

** Tom Mbggot.” Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I do no* 
at present find m myself any inclination to venture 

. : my person^with her and her romping companions 

1 1 should regard myself as a second Clodius in 
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truding on the mysterious rites of the Bona Dea, 
and should apprehend being demolished as much as 
the prude. 

The following letter comes from a gentleman, 
whose taste I find is nuu-h too delicate to endure 
the least advance towards romping. I may perhaps 
hereafter improve upon the hint he has given me, 
and make it the subject of a whole Spectator; in the 
mean time take it as it follows in his own words: 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** It is my misfortune to be in love with a young 
creature who is daily committing faults, which, 
though they give me the utmost uneasiness, I know 
not how to reprove her for, or even acquaint her 
with. She is pretty, dresses well, is rich, and good- 
humoured; but either wholly neglects, or has no 
notion of that which polite pcojilo have agreed to 
distinguish by the name of delicacy. After our re- 
turn from a walk the other day she threw herself 
into an clhow-chair, and professed before a large 
company, that she was all over in a sweat. She 
told me this afternoon that her stomacl) ached; and 
was complaining yesterday at dinner of something 
that stuck iu her teeth. I treated her with a basket 
of fruit last summer, which she ate so very greedily, 
as almost made me resolve never to see her more. 
In short, Sir, 1 begin t<» tremble whenever I see her 
about to speak or move. As she doc.s not want 
sense, if she takes these hints I am hapjiv ; if not, I 
am more than afraid, that these things which shock 
me even in the behaviour of a mistress, will appear 
insupportable in that of% wife. 

“ 1 am. Sir, yours,” &c. 

My next letter comes from a correspondent whom ; 
I cannot but very much value, upon the account 
which she gives of hei’self. 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am happily arrived at a .state of tranquillitv, 
which few people envy, I mean that of an old maid : 
therefore being wholly unconcerned in all that 
medley of follies which our sex is apt to contract 
from their silly fotnlncss of yours, I read your rail- 
leries on us without provocation. I can say with 
Hamlet, 

— — — M ill delights not me, 

Nor woman cither. 

“ Therefore, dear Sir, as you never spare yoiii 
own sex, do not be afraid of rcjiruving what is ridi- ! 
culous in ours, and you will oblige at least one ' 
woman, who is ! 

“ Your humble Servant, I 

“Susannah Fro.st.” I 

“Mr. SiAtator. 

“ I am wif^^o a clergyman, and cannot help 
hinking that in your tenth nr tithe character of 
womankind you meant myself, therefore I have no 
quarrel against you for the other nine characters. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

X, “ A. B.“ 


No. 218.1 FiUDAY, NOVEMBER 9, I7U. 

Quid de quoiiuo vlro, et cui dicas, cavpto. 

Hor. P’p, xvil. 68. 

Have ft care 

Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where. 

POOLKY. 

I HAppENEit the other day, as my way is, to 
stroll into a little coffee-house beyond Aldgale ; and 
an I sat there two or three very plain sensiblo men 


I were talking of the Spectator. One said, he hud 
that morning drawn the great benefit ticket ; an- 
other wished he had ; but a third shaked his head 
' and said, It was a pity that the writer of that paper 
was such a sort of man, that it was no great mat- 
ter whether ho had it or no. He is, it seems, said 
the good man, the most extravagant creature in the 
j world ; has run through val^ sums, and yet been in 
continual want : a man, for all he talks so well ot 
economy, unfit for any of the offices of life by rea- 
son of hi.i profuseness. It would bo an unhappy 
thing to be J||||t wife, his child, or his friend ; and 
yet he talks Unwell of those duties of life as any 
one. Much reflection has brought me to so easy 
a contempt for every thing which is fabse, that this 
heavy acciisation gave me no manner of uneasiness; 
but at the same time it threw me into deep thought 
upon the subject of fame in general; and I could 
not but pity .such as were so weak, as to value whui 
the coiliinon peojile say out of their own talkative 
temper to the advantage or diminution of those 
whom they mention, without being moved either by 
malice or good-will. It will be too long to expa- 
tiate upon the sense all mankind have of fame, and 
the inexpressible pleasure which there is in the 
approbation of worthy men, to all who are capable 
of worthy actions; but metliinks one may divide the 
general word fame, into three dift’erent specie.^, as 
it regards the different orders of mankind who have 
any thing to do with it. Fame therefore may he 
divided into glory, which respects the hero; rejni- 
tation, which is preserved by every gentleman ; and 
credit, which must be supported by every iradesniun. 
Tlic.se possessions in fume dearer than life to 
I those characters of men, or rather are the life of 
those characters, (ilory, while the hero pu|iues 
gr<*at and noble enterprises, is impregnable; and 
all the assailants of his renown do but show their 
pain and impatience of its brightness, witliout 
throwing the least shade upon it. If the foundation 
of a high name he virtue and service, all that is 
offered against it is’ but rumour, which is too short- 
lived to stand up in competition with glory, which 
is everlasting. 

Reputation, which is the portion of every man 
who would live with the elegant and knowing part 
of inunkind, is as stable as glory, if it bo as wc.l 
founded ; and the cernmon cause of human society 
i is thought concerned when we hear a man of gev^ 
i behaviour calumniated. Besides which, according 
I to a prevailing custom among us, every niau has 
j his defence in his own arm; and reproach is soon 
j chei.ked, put out of countenance, and overtaken by 
di.sgracc. 

The most unhappy of all men, and the most ex- 
posed to the malignity or wantonne8.s of the coin- 
mon voice, is the trader. Credit is undone in whis- 
pers. The tradesman’s wound is received trom o»c 
who is more private and m^e cruel than the ruflian 
with the lantern and daggW. The manner of ro- 
pcatU^ a man’s name,— As ; “ Mr. Cash, Oh . o 
yotiHl^vo your money at his shop? Why, do y‘>u 
know Mr. Scaroora ? He is indeed a general mer- 
chant.” I say, I have seen, from the iteration <> a 
man’s name hiding one thought of him, auo ex- 
plaining what you hhlo, by saying something to n* 
advantage when you speak, a merchant hurt m 
credit; and him who, everyday he lived, ***‘'*‘^®,- 
added to the value of his native country, undone ) 
one who w'as only a burden and a bleniKsh to • 
Since every body who knows the w'orld is ' 

of this great evil, how careful ought a man to 
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his language of a merchant ? ft may possibly be in 
the power of a very shallow creature to lay the ruin 
of the best family in the most opulent city; ami 
the more so, the more highly ho deserves of his 
country; that is to stfy, the further he nlaces his 
wealth out of his bands, to draw home that of an- 
other climate. 

In this case an ill word may change plenty into 
want, and by a rash sentence a free and generous 
fortune may in a few days be reduced to beggary. 
How little does a giddy prater imagine, that an idle 
phrase to th^ disfavour of a merch^^ may be as 
pernicious in* the consequence, as flPnforgery of a 
deed to bar an inheritance would be to a gentleman? 
Land stands where it did before a gentleman was 
calumniated, and the state of a great action is just 
as it was before calumny was offered to diminish it, 
and there is time, place, and occasion expected to 
unravel all that is contrived against those charac- 
ters; but the trader who is ready only for probable 
demands upon him, can have no armour against the 
inquisitive, the malicious, and the envious, who are 
prepared to fill the cry to his dishonour. Fire and 
sword are slow engines of destruction, in comparison 
of the babbler in the case of the merchant.. 

For this reason, f tliought it an inimitable piece 
of humanity of a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who had great variety of affairs, and used to talk 
with warmth enough against gentlemen by whom 
he thought himself ill dealt with; that he would 
never let any thing be urged against a merchant 
(with whom he had any difference) except in a 
court of justice. He used to say, that to speak ill 
of a merchant was to begin hi-s suit with judgment 
and execution. One cannot, f think, suy more on 
this occasion, than to repeat, that the merit of the 
merchant is above that of all other subjects : for 
while he is untouched in his credit, his hand-writing 
is a more portable coin for the service of his fellow- 
citizens, and his word the gold of Ophir to the 
country wherein he re8ides,~T. 


No.219.J SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1711. 
Vix ea nostra voco.— — Ovid, Met xUl. 141. 

These I scarce call our own. 

Therk are but few men who are not ambitious 
of distinguishing themselves in the nation or coun- 
try where they live, and of growing considerable 
among those with whom they converse. There is 
H kind of grjindeur and respect, which the meanest 
and most insignificant part of mankind endeavour to 
procure in the little circle of their friends and ac- 
qimintance. The poorest mechanic, nay, the man 
who lives upon common alms, gets him his set of 
iulmirers, and delights in that superiority which he 
«njoy8 over those who are in some respects beneath 
‘•m. This ambition, which is natural to the soul 
wan, might, methiAks, receive a very happy 
turn ; uud, if it were rightly directed, contribute as 
uiueh to a person*s advantage, as it generalk|docs 
to hi8 uneasiness and disquiet. ^ 

. 1 . therefore put together some thoughts on 
•s subject, which I have not met with in other 
ri ers ; and shall set them down as they have oc- 
rred to me, without being at the pains to connect 
methodize them. 

pre-eminence that one man 
, , ®tuother, mav be reduced to the 

which, considered at larg*», i.s 
I that of fortune, body, or mind. The first is 


that which consists in birth, title, or riches : it it 
the most foreign to our natures, and what we can 
the least call our own of any of the tlnee kinds of 
(piality. In relation to the body, quality arises 
from health, strength, or beauty ; which are nearer 
to us, and more a part of ourselves than the former. 
Quality, us it regards the mind, has its rise from 
knowledge or virtue; and is that which is more 
esseutial to us, and more intimately united with us 
than either of the other two. 

The quality of fortune, though a man has less 
reason to value himself upon it than on that of 
the body or mind, is however the kind of quality 
which makes the most shining figure in tho eye of 
the world. 

As virtue is the most reasonable and genuine 
source of honour, w'e generally find in titles an in- 
timation of some particular merit that sho’dd re- 
commend men to the high stations which they 
possess. Holiness is ascribed to the pope; majesty 
to kings ; serenity or mildness of temper to princes ; 
excellence or perfection to ambassadors; grace to 
archbishops; honour to peers; worship or vene^ 
rable behaviour to magistrates; and reverence, whicn 
is of the same import as the former, to the inferior 
clergy. 

In the founders of great families, such attributes 
of honour are generally correspondent with the vir- 
tues of the person to whom they are applied; but 
in the descendants, they are too often the marks 
rather of grandeur than of merit. The stamp and 
denomination still continues, but the intrinsic value 
is frequently lost. 

The death-bed shows the emptiness of titles in a 
true lighu A poor dispirited siuner lies trembling 
under the apprehensions of the state be is entering 
on : and is asked by a grave attendant how his 
holiness docs? Another hears himself addressed 
to under the title of highness or excellency, who 
lies under such mean circumstances of mortality 
as are the disgrace of human nature. Titles at 
such a time look rather like insults and mockery 
than respect. 

The truth of it is, honours are in this world 
under no regulation; true quality is neglected, 
virtue is oppressed, and vice triumphant. The 
last day will rectify this disorder, and assign to 
every one a station suitable to the dignity of his 
I character. Ranks will be then adjusted, and pre- 
cedency set right. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if not to 
advance ourselves in anoUier world, at least to pre- 
serve our post in it, and outshine our inferiors in 
■ virtue here, that they may not be put above us in a 
state which is to settle the distincti(|| for eternity. 

Men in Scripture are called strangers and so- 
journers upon earth, and life a pilgrimage. Several 
heathen, as well as Christian authors, under the 
same kind of metaphor, have represented the world 
as an inn, which was only designed to furnish us 
with accommodations in this our passage. It is 
therefore very absurd to think of setting up our 
rest before we come to our journey’s end, and not 
rather to take care of the reception wo shall there 
meet with, than to fix our thoughts on the little 
conveniences and advantages which we enjoy one 
above another in the way to it. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of allusion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
incl'ue us to be satisfied with the post in Wfliicb 
Providence has placed us. Wi» are here, says he, 

' os in a theatre, where every one has a part allotitd 
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to him. The great duty which lies upou a man is 
to act his part in perfection. We may indeed say, 
that our part does not suit us, and that we could act 
another better. But this, says the philosopher, is 
not our business. All that we arc concerned in is 
to excel in the part which is given us. If it be an 
impioper one, the fault is not in us, but in Him who 
has cast our several parts, and is the great disposer 
'of the drama.* 

The part that was acted by this philosopher him- 
self was but a very indifferent one, for he lived and 
died a slave. His motive to contentment in this 
Particular, receives a very great enforcement from 
the above-mentioned consideration, if we remember 
that our parts in the other world will be new east, 
and that mankind uill be there ranged in different 
stations of superiority aud pre eminence, in propor- 
tion as they have here excelled one another in vir- 
tue, and performed in their several post? of life the 
duties which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful passages in the little 
apocryphal book, entitled, The Wisdom of Stdomon, 
to set lorth the vanity of honour, and the like tem- 
poral blessings which are in so great repute among 
men, aud to comfort those who have not the possess- 
ion of them. It represents in very warm and noble 
terms Ums advancement of a good man in the other 
world, and the great surprise which it will produce 
among those who are his superiors in this. “ Then 
shall the righteous man stand in groat boIdn<'ss be- 
fore the face of such as have atllictod him, and made 
BO afHM>uut of his labours. When they see it they 
shall be troubled with terrible fear, and shall be 
amazed at the strangeness of his salvation, so far 
beyond all that they looked for. And they repent- 
• itig and groaning for anguish of spirit, shall say 
within themselves. This was he whom we had some 
time in derision, and a proverb of reproach. We 
fools accounted his life madness, an<i his end to be 
without honour. How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and bis lot among the saints !”f 

If the reader would see the description of a life 
that is passed away in vanity and among the shadows 
of pomp and greatness, he may see it very finely 
drawn in the same place | In the mean time, since 
it is necessary, in the present couslitution of things, 
that order and distinction should Le kej)t up in the 
woild, we should be happy if those who enjoy the 
upper stations in it, would endeavour to surpass 
I others in virtue as much as in rank, and by their 
I bumaBity and condescension make their superiority 
easy and acceptable to those who arc beneath them , 
and if, on the contrary, those who are in meaner 
posts of life, would consider how they may better 
their condition Jbcreafler, and by a just deferenco 
and submission w their superiors, make them happy j 
in those blessings with which Providence has thought I 
fit to distinguish them.-— C. 


No. 220.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1711. 

Itmjiorfjque scrll varion Viro. /En. jiil 220, 

A tbniixnnd rumours spreads 
, “ Sir, 

** Wht will you apply to my father for my love? 
1 cannot help it if he will give you my person ; but 
I assure you it is not in his power, nor even in my 
own, to give you my heart. Dear Sir, do but con- 

* Vici KpicUU Enchlrtd. cap. 22. 
tWisdv. 1^. lA 


aider the ill-consequence of such a match : you are 
fifty-five, 1 twenty-one. You are a man of business, 
and mightily conversant in arithmeuc and making 
calculatiims ; be pleased thereiore to consider what 
I proportion your spirits bear to mine ; and when you 
have made a just estimate of the necessary decay 
I on one side, and the redundance on the other, you 
: will act accordingly. This perhaps is such lan- 
I guage as you may not expect from a young lady ; 
'but my happiness is at stake, and I must talk 
plainly. I mortally hate you ; and so, as you and 
my father agree, you may take me or kftve me : but 
if you will be io good as never to see flro more, you 
will for ever oblige, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Hi:njiietta.*‘ 

Mr. .Spectator, 

** There are so many artifices and modes of false 
wit, and such a variety of humour discovers itself 
among its votaries, that it would be impossible to 
exhaust so fertile a subject, if you would think fit 
to re.sume it. The following instances may, if you 
think fit, bo added by way of appendix to your dis- 
courses on that subject. 

“ That feat of poetical activity mentioned bv 
Horace, of an author who could compose two him 
dred verses while he stood upou one leg, has been 
imitated (as I have heard) by a modern writer; 
who, priding himself on the hurry of his invention, 
thouglit it no small addition to his fame to have eai h 
piece minuted with the exact number of hours or 
days it cost him in the composition, He could taste 
iio praise until he had acijuainted you in how .short 
space of time he had deserved it ; and was not so 
much led to an ostentation of his art, as of his 
dispatch ; 

Acripe. si vis, 

Aecipe jam tabulas; dotur oobis locu.s, bora, 

Custoilcs: videainus iVer plus scribere possit 

I toil, t .*>at. iv. 14. 

H©f«*8 pen and ink. and time, and place*, let's try 

Who can write most, and fastest, you or 1 . — Crkkch. 

** Thi.s was the whole of bis ambition ; and there- 
fore I canuot but think the llights of this rapid 
author very proper to be opposed to those laborious 
nothings which you have observed were the delight 
of the German wits, and in which they so happily 
got rid of .such a tedious quantity of their time. 

** I have known a gentleman of another turn of 
humour, who, despising the name of an author, 
never printed his works, but contracted his talent, 
and by the help of a very fine diamond which he 
wore on his little finger, was a considerable poet 
upon glass. He had a very good epigrammatic wit ; 
and there was not a parlour or tavern window 
where he visited or dined for some years, which did 
not receive some sketches or memorials of it. It 
was his misfortune at last to lose his genius and his 
ring to a sharper at play, and he has not attempted 
to make a verse since. 

** ButoF all contractions or expedients for wit, I 
admire that of an ingenious projector whoso book I 
have feou. This virtuoso being a mathematician, 
has, according to his taste, thrown ilo* art of poetry 
into a short problem, and contrived tables, by whicii 
any one, without knowing a word of grammar or 
sense, may to his great comfort be able to compose, 
or rather to erect, Latin versos.* His tables are a 

• Thirfa no fiction of the Speotator's, a* might naturally b« 
imagined. There was a projector of this kind nainvcl 
Peter, who puhlished a very thin pamphlet in 8vo eiitulc . 
ArtUlbial Verstrylng, a New Way to make LaUn verses. iA.ua 
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kind of poetical logarithms, which being divided | 
into several squares, and all inscribed with so many j 
incoherent words, appear to the eye somewhat like ] 
a fortune-telling screen. What a joy must it be to 
the unlearned operator to find that these words being 
carefully collected and writ down in order accord- 
in‘» to the problem, start of themselves into hexa- 
niider and pentdineter verses ? A friend of mine, 
who is a student in astrology, meeting W’ith this 
book, performed the operation, by the rules there set 
down ; he ^wed his verses to the next of his ac- 
quaintanc<l!jB|kho happened to understand Latin; 
and being^lfonncd they describetT a tempest of 
wind, very luckily prefixed them, together with a 
translation, to an almanac ho was just then print- 
ing, and was supposed to have foretold the last 

great st(irm.* 

“ I think the only improvement beyond this 
would he that which the late Duke of Buckingham 
mentioned to a stupid pretender to poetry, as a*pro- 
jeet of a Dutch mechanic, viz. a mill to make verses. 
This being the must compendious method of all 
which have been yet proposed, may deserve the 
thouj^hts of our modern virtuosi who arc employed 
in new discoveries foi the public good ; and it may 
be worth the while to consider, wliether in an island 
where few are content without being thought whs, 
it will not be a common benefit, that wit as well as 
labour should be made cheap. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant,” &c. 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“ I often dine at a gentleman’s house where tliere 
are two young ladies in theinselvoa very agreeable, 
but very cold in their behaviour, because they un- 
derstand me for a person that is to ‘break my 
mind,’ as the jihiasc is, very suddenly to one of 
them. But I take this way to acquaint them that' 
I am not in love with eitlier of them, in hopes they 
will use me with that agreeable freedom and indif- 
ference which they do all the rest of the world, and 
not to drink to one another only, bat souictinies 
cast a kind look, with their service to, 

“ Sir, your humble Servant.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a young gentleman, and take it for a piece 
of good-breeding to pull off my hat when 1 see any 
thing peculiarly charming in any woman, whether 
I know her or not. I take care that there is no- 
thing ludicrous or arch in my manner, as if I wens I 
to betray a woman into a salutation by way of jest ! 
or humour; and yet except I am acquainted with 
her, I find she ever takes it for a rule, that she is to 
look upon this civility and homage 1 pay to her 
supposed merit, as an impertinence or forwardness 
which she is to observe and neglect. I wish, Sir, 
you would settle the business of salutation; ami 
jdease to inform me how I shall resist the sudden 
impulse I have to be civil to what gives an idea ef 
merit; or tell these creatures how to behave them- 
selves in return to the esteem I have for them. My 
affairs are such that your decision will be a favour 

me, if it bo only to save the unnecessary expense 
01 wearing out my hat so fast as I do at present. 

“ 1 am, Sir, yours, 

“T. D. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

** There are some that do know me, and won’t 
how to me.’* 


• Vlx. November INi, 1703. 


No. 221.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER, 13, 17U. 

Ab ovo 

Usqu® ad mala Hoa. Sat 3 1. 1. v. A' 

From eggs, which first are set upon the board,* 

To apples ripa, with which it lost is stor’d. 

W«KN I have finished any of my speculations it 
is my method to consider which of the ancient au- 
thors have touched upon the subjects that I treat of. 
By this means I meet with some cedebrated thought 
upon it, or a thought of my own expressed in better 
words, or Sonic similitude for the illustration of my sub- 
ject. This is what gives birth to the motto of a specu- 
lation, which I rather choose to take out of the poets 
tlian the prose -writers, as tho former generally give 
a finer turn to a thought than the latter, and by 
couching it in few words, and in harmonious num- 
bers, make it more portable to the* memory. 

My reader is therefore sure to meet with at least 
one good line in every paper, and very often finds 
his imagination entertained by a hint that awakens 
in his memory some beautiful passage of a classic 
author. 

It was a saying of an ancient philosopher,* which 
I find some of our writers have ascribed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who perhaps might have taken occasion 
to repeat it, that a good face is a letter of recom- 
mendation. It naturally makes tho beholders in- 
quisitive into the person who is the owner of it, and 
generally prepossesses them in his favour. A hand- 
some motto has the same effect. Besides that it 
alw’ays gives a supernumerary beauty to a paper, 
and is sometimes in a manner necessary, when the 
writer is engaged in what may appear a paradox to 
vulgar minds, as it shows that he is supported by 
good authorities, and is not singular in his opinion. 

I must confess the motto is of little use to an un- 
learned reader, for which reason I consider it only 
as “ a word to the wise.” But as for my unlearned 
friends, if they cannot relish the inolto, I take care 
to make provision for them in the body of my paper. 
If they do not understand the sign that is hung out, 
they know very well by it that they may meet with 
entertainment in the house; and I think I was 
never better pleased than with a plain man’s com- 
! pliment, who upon his friend’s telling him that he 
would like the Spectator much better if he under- 
stood the motto, replied that “ good wine needs no 
bush.” 

I have heard of a couple of preachers in a country 
town, who endeavoured which should outshine one 
another, and draw together the greatest congrega- 
tion. One of them being well versed in the Fathers, 
used to quote every now and then a Latin sentence 
to his illiterate hearers, who it seems found them- 
selves so edified by it, that they fiocked in greater 
numbers to this learned man than to his rival. The 
other finding his congregation mouldering every 
Sunday, and hearing at length what was the occa- 
sion of it, resolved to give his paiish a little Latin 
in bis turn ; but being unacquainted with any of the 
Fathers, he digested into his sermons the whole 
book of Qua Gouus^ adding however such explica- 
tions to it as he thought might be for the benefit of 
his people. He afterward entered upon At in Pra- 
rent*, which he converted in the same manner to 
the use of his parishioners. This in a very little 
time thickened his audience, filled his church, and 
routed his antagonist. 


ArictoUe. or, according to aorae, Diogenea. Sco Diogenoi 
I aezUus, Ub. v. cap. I . n. 11. 
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The natural love to Latin, which is so prevalent degree, he preached before the university of Cam- 
in our common people, makes me think that my bridge, upon the first verse of the first chapter of 
speculations fare never the worse among them for the first book of Chronicles, “ in which,’* says he, 
that little scrap which appears at the head of them; “you have the three following words; * 


and what the more encourages mo in the use 


‘Adam, Slieth, Enosh.”’ 


ouotations in an unknown tongue, is, that I hear lie divided this short text into many parts, and by 
the ladies, whose approbation I value more than that discovering several mysteries in each word, made a 
of the whole learned world, declare themselves in a most learned and elaborate discourse. The name 
more particular manner pleased with my Greek of this profound preachei; w'as Dr. Alabaster, of 


mottos. 

Designing this day’s work for a dissertation upon 
the two extremities of my paper, and having already I 
dispatched my motto, 1 shall, in the next place, dis- 


whoin the reader may find a more particular ac- 
count in Dr. Fuller’s book of Kngli^ Worthies 
This instance will, I hope, convince invkadcrs that 
there may be a great deal of line writingin the ca- 


course upon those single capital letters, which are pital letters which bring up the rear of ray paper, 
placed at the end of it, and which have afforded and give them some satisfaction in that particular! 
great matter of speculation to the curious. I have But as for the full exj)lication of these mutters, I 
heard various conjectures upon th's subject. Some must refer them to time, which disdbvers ail things, 
tell us that C is the mark of those papers that are 

written by the clergyman, though others ascribe — - 

them to the club in general : that the papeia marked 

with H were written by my friend Sir Kogcr; that No. *222.] WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 171 1, 

L signifies the lawyer, whom I have described in r> . ..u r i i . 

o . ’ 1 .1 . fr. . j i- » Cur alter fratrum ccssarc, et luclrre, et unvi, 

iny second spoculution ; and that T stands lor* the Pneferai llcrodis puhneiis pinguibus— — 

trader or merchant. But the letter X, which is Uor. 2 Kp. ii. 183 

placed at the cud of some few of my papers, is that Why. of two brothers, ono his pleasure loves, 

which has puzzled the whole town, as they cannot Prefers his sports to Herod's fragrant groves.— C rkech. 

think of any name which begins with that letter, ex- c, . 

cept Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither of iectaior, 

them be supposed to have had any hand in these There is one thing I have often looked for in 
speculations. your papers, and have as often wondered to find 

In answer to these inquisitive gentlemen, who myself (Usappointed ; the rather, because I think it 
have many of them made inquiries of me by letter, a subject every way agreeable to your design, and 
I must tell them the reply of an aucient philosoplmr, by being left unattcrapted by others, it seems re- 
who carried something hidden under his cloak. A served us a proper employment for you ; I mean a 
certain acquaintance desiring him to let him know disquisitif)!), from whence it proceeds, that men of 
what it was he covered so carefully: “ I cover it,” the brightest parts, and most comprehensive genius, 
says he, “ on purpose that you should not know.” •completely furnished witii talents for any province 
I have made use of these obscure mark.s for tl>e in human aflairs; such as by their wise lessons of 
same purpose. They are, perhaps, little amulets or economy to others, have made it evident that they 
charms to preserve the paper against the fascination have the ju.stest notions of life, and of true sen.«<e in 
and malice of evil eyes: for which reason 1 would the conduct of it—; from what unhappy contra- 
not have my reader surprised, if hereafter he secs dietious cause it proceeds, that persons thus finished 
any of my papers marked with a Q, a Z, a Y, an &c. by nature and by art, should so often fail in the 
or with the word Abracadabra.* management of that which they so well understand, 

I shall however so far explain myself to the and want the address to make a right application 
reader, as to let him know that the letters C, L, of their own rules. This is certainly a prodigious 
and X, are cabalistical, and carry more in them inconsistency in behaviour, and makes much such a 
than it is proper for the world to be acquainted figure in morals, as a monstrous birth in naturals ; 
with. Those who are versed in ilie philosophy of with this difference only, which greatly aggravates 
Pythagoras, and swear by the Tetrachtys, that is tile wonder, that it happens much more frequently: 
the number four,t will know very well that the num- and what a blemish does it cast upon wnt and learn- 
ber ton, which is signified by the letter X (and ing in the general account of the world! In how 
which has so much perplexed the town), ha.s in it disadvantageous a light does it expose them to the 
many particular powers; that it is called by the busy class of mankind, that there should be so 
Platonic writers the complete number; that one, many instances of persons who have so conducted 
two, three, and four put together make up the num- their lives in spite of these transcendent advantages, 
her ten ; and that ten is all. But these are not as neither to be happy in themselves nor useful to 
mysteries for ordinary readers to be let into. A man their friends; when every body sees it was eiitirCiy 
must have spent many years in hard study before in their own power to bo eminent in both these 


he can arrive at the knowledge of them 


characters ! For my part, I think there 


We had a rabbinical divine in England, who was flection more astonishing, than to consider one of 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex, in Que^u Elizabeth’s these gentlemen spending a fair fortune, running 
time, that had an admirable head for secrets of this in every body’s debt without the lenst apprehension 
nature. U|)oa hia taking the doctor of divinity’s of a future reckoning, and at last leaving not only 
his own children, but possibly those of other people, 

. , , , , ^ L L by his means, in starving circumstances; while a 

• A noted chftnn for ague* ; said to have been invcnleU by tn have a 

Basllulcii, a heretic of the second century, who taught that whom one would scarce susjiect 

very suidime mysteries wore contained in the number SS.'i. human soul, shall perhaps raise a vast estate out; oi 
(viz. not only the day* of the year, but the different orders of nothing, and be the founder of a family capable of 

ceJesUul beings. Jw- ) to which number the Hebrew leUer* Uiat . • considerable in their country, and (ioinif 

compose the word Abracadabra, are said to amount. very consiaeraoie m uieir couimy, 

t gee Stanley's Livwi oC the HbUosophers. page 527. 2d edit. ‘W«‘»t’-ious scrvices^to it, 

1687. folio. I tiou IS just, experience has put beyond all 
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But though the fact be so evident and glaring, yet 
the causes of it are still in the dark ; which umkoH 
me persuade myself, that it would be no unaccept- 
able piece of entertainment to the town, to inquire 
into the hidden sources of so unaccountable an evil. 

“ I am. Sir, your most humble Servant.” j 

What this correspondent v'onders at, has been 
matter of admiration ever since there was any such 
thing as human life. Horace rcdccts upon this in- 
consistency very agreeably in the character of Ti- 
gollius, whbm he makes a mighty pretender to 
economy, and tells you, you might one day hear 
him speak the most philosophic things imaginable 
concerning being contented with a little, and his' 
contempt of every tiling Imt mere necessaries; and 
in half a week after sjjcnd a tliousaud pounds. 
When he says this of him with relation to expense, 
he describes him as unequal to himself in everv 
other circumstance of lilc. Indeed, if we consider 
lavish men carefully, we shall find it always proceeds 
from a certain incapacity of possassing themselves, 
and finding enjoyment in their own. minds. Mr. 
Dryden has expressed this very excellently in the 
charaeter of Znuri : 

A man .so vnriou.s that he aoonrd to be 
Not one. but all mankiml'.s epilonic. 

SUIT in opiiijoii, alway.s iu tlic wn'ng, 

Was every tluny by .starts, and iiotlun(( long! 

Ihit in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was ehyiDi.st, thhiler, .statesin.in, and bntr<»on. 

I’lion all lor woiiioii. painting, rhyming, dnnking, 
I?esi(les ten thousand freaks that died in thinking; 

d madman, wiio eoulti every hour employ 
In somelliin;; new to wisli, or to enjoy ! 

In squand'ring vvealiti wa.H his peculiar art, 

Nothing went unrewarded but de.sert 

This loose state of the soul hunios the extrava- 
gant from one pursuit to another; and the reason 
that his e.xpenses are greater than another’s, is, 
that his wai;t.s are alNO more numerous. But what 
makes so many go on in tliis way to their live.s’ end, 
is, that they < crlainly do not kn«»w how contempt- 
ible they are in the eyes of the rest of mankind, or, 
rather, that indeed tiiey are not so contemptible as 
they deserve. TuJly say.s, it is the greatest of 
wickedness ito lessen your paternal estate. And if 
a man would Uiorougldy consider how much worse 
than bani.shment it must be to Jits child, to ride by 
the estate which should have been his, had it n«»t 
been for his father’s injustice to him, lie would be 
smitten witJ^he reflection more deeply than can be 
understood by any but one ivho is a faiiier. Sure 
there can be nothing more afflicting, than to think 
it had been happier for his son to have been born 
of any other man living than himself. . 

It 18 not perhaps much tliought of, but it is cer- 
tainly a very important lesson, to learn how to en- 
joy ordinary life, and to be able to roli.sh your 
being^ without the transport of some passion, or 
gratification of some appetite. For want of thi.s 
<’apacity, the world is filled with whetters, tipplers, 
cutters, sippers, and all the numerous train of those 
''^ho, for want of thinking, are forced to be ever 
jXercising their feeling or tasting. It would be 
hard on this occasion to mention the harmless 
of tobacco, and takers of snuff. 

I^he slower part of mankind, whom my corre- 
spondent Wonders sliould get estates, are the more 
immediately ibniied for that pursuit. They can 
®xpect distant things without impatience, because 
uGv are not carried out of their way efther hy 
^ olent passion, or keen appetite to any thing To 
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men addicted to delights, bu.sincss is an interrupt- 
ion ; to such as are cold to delights, business is on 
'jiitcrtaiumeiit. For which reasou it was said to 
one who coiumended a dull man fur his application, 
‘‘No thanks to him; if he had no busiuess, he 
would have nothing to do.” 

T. 


No. 223.] THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1711. 

O sunvw anima ! quulom tt> diciiin txuiiun 

Antehac fuis.sp, tales euin sint ! — Ph.hdr. ill. 1. 5. 

O sweet s<Mil j how good must you have been heretofore, 
w hen your remains are so deliciou-s ! 

WnRN I Mflect upon (he various fate of those 
multitudes of ancient writers who tluuri.^hcd in 
(ireece and Italy, I eoiisider time as an immense 
oe«‘an, in which many noble authors are entirely 
swallowed up, many very much shattered and da- 
maged, some quite ilisjointed ami broken into pieces, 
while .some have wholly e.scaped the coiumou wreck; 
but the number of the last is very small, 

Apparent rnri nantesingurgite vaalo. — Vino. vHa. L ver. 122 
One here and there floats on the vast abyss 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
none whoso fragments are so beautiful as those of 
Sappho. They give us a taste of her way of wIRting. 
which is perfectly conformable with that extraordi- 
nary character ue lind of h(?r in the remarks of 
those great critics who were conversant with her 
works when they were entire. One may see by what 
is left of them, that she followed nature in all her 
thoughts, without descending to those little points, 
conceits, and turns of wit with whicli uiauy of our 
modern lyrics ate so miserably infected. Her soul 
seems to liave been made up of love and poetry. 
She felt the passion in all iU warmth, and described 
it in all its symptoms. She is called by ancient 
authors the tenth muse ; and by Plutarch is com- 
pared to Cacus the son of Vulcan, who breathed out 
nothing but flame. 1 <lo not know by the character 
that is given of her works, w’hether it is not for tho 
benelit of mankind that they are lost. They are 
tilled with such bewitching tenderness and rapture, 
that it might have been duugcrous to have given 
them a reading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaon, occasioned 
great ealamities to this poetical lady She fell des- 
perately in love with him, and took a voyage into 
Sicil;,, in pursuit of him, ho having withdrawn hira- 
.self ibitliei on purpose to avoid her. It was iu that 
i.sland, and on this occasion, she is supposed to have 
made the Hymn to Venus, with a translation of 
which I shall present my reader. Her llymii was 
ineffectual lor procuring that happiness which she 
prayed for iu it. Phaon was still obdurate, and 
Sappho so trans])orted with the violence of her pas* 
sion, that she was resolved to get rid of it at any 
price. 

There was a promontory in Acarnania called 
Lcucatc, on the top of which was a little temple de- 
dicated to Apollo. In this temple it was usual for 
despairing lovers to make their vows in secret, and 
afterward to fling themselves from the top of the 
precipice into the sea, where they were sometimes 
taken up alive. This place was therefore called 
the Lover’s Leap ; and whether or no the fright they 
hud been in, or Uio resolution that could push them 
to 80 dreadful a remedy, or the bruises which they 
ofleu ro( cived in their fall, banished all the tender 
sentimciiU of love, and gave their spirits another 
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turn ; those who had taken this leap were observed 
never to relapse into that passion. Sappho tried 
the cure, but perished in the experiment. 

After having given this short account of Sanpho, 
so far as it regards the following ode, 1 shall sub- 
join the translation of it as it was sent me by a 
friend whose admirable Pastorals and Wiiitcr-piece 
have been already so well received. The reader 
will find in it that pathetic simplicity, which is r.o 
jieculiar to him, and so suitable to the ode he has 
here translated. This ode in the Greek (besides 
tliosc beauties observed by Madam Dacier) has se- 
veral harmonious turns in the words, which are not 
lost in the English. I must further add. that the 
translation has preserved every image and senti- 
ment of Sappho, notwithstanding it has all the e;ise 
and spirit of an origiii.il. In u word, if the ladies 
have a niimi to know the manner of writing prac- 
tised by the so iiuicli celebrated Sappho, they may 
here sec it in its genuine and natural beauty, with- 
out any foreign or afl'ected ornaments. 

A HYMN TO VKNUS. 

O Vksi’s, beauty of the .skies, 

'lo whom a thousand teniploa rise, 

Ciail) false in gentle jtniile.H, 

Full of lovp-peqilexiiij{ wiles; 

O godiiess ! from niy heart remove 
'J he wasting cares and pains of love. 

If ever thou lm.st kindly licufJ 
A song m soft tiisiress preferr d, 

Hropiuou.s to my tunefut vow, 

0 gentle goddess! liear me now. 

Du.seeud, thou bright, immortal guest, 

In all thy radiant charms coiifcss it. 

Thou onre didst leave almighty Jove, 

And all (he golden roofs alio\e ; 

1 he car ihy wanton sparrows drew, 

Hovermg m uir they ligiitiy th-w ; 

As to my bower (fiey w.ng'd ihoir way, 

Isaw their quivering pinions play. 

The birds di.smi.Hs <l (while you remain) 

Bore ba<‘k their empty ear again : 

Then you vvitli looks disinol) mild, 

In every heavenly feature ‘■niil'd, 

And ask'd what new Complainis I made. 

And why I call'd you to my aid? 

^Vh^lt frcii/y in iny bo.som r.ag'd. 

And by w lial cure to be a.s,suag'(l ? 

What gentle youth I wouhl allure, 

Wlioin in my artful toils .HPcuro ? 

Who docs thy lender heart subdue. 

Tell tne, nty Sa|)plio, tell me w ho ? 

Though now he shuns thy longing arms. 

He »o<m Shull court thy slighted charms ; 

Though now thy oflreriij^.s he despi.se, 

He S4K>n to thee shall sacrifice ; 

Though now he freeze, he .soon shall hum, 

And Im thy victim in his turn. 

Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence 1 implore I 
In pity come, and ea.se my grief. 

Bring my disteinper d soul relief. 

Favour thy .suppliant’s hidden fires, 

And give me all niy heart desires. 

Madam Dacicr observes, there is something very 
pretty in that circumstance of this ode, wherein 
Venus is described as sending away her chariot upon 
her arrival at Sappho’s lodgings, to denote that it 
was not a short trausieiit visit which she intended to 
Uiake her. This ode was preserved by an eminent 
Greek critic, who inserted it entire in his works, as 
a pattern of perfection in the structure of it. 

Longinus hits quoted another ode of this great 
poetess, which is likewise admirable in its kind, and | 
nas been translated by the same hand with the fore- 1 
going one. 1 shall ^lige my reader with it in an- { 
Other paper. In A meanwhile, I c%ni«ot but 


wonder, that these two finished pieces have nevei 
been attempted before by any of ottr own country, 
men. But the truth of it is, tlie compositions of the 
ancients, which have not in them any of those un 
natural witticisms that are the delight of ordinarv 
readers, are extremely difficult to render iuio an- 
other tongue, so as the beauties of the original may 
not appear weak and faded in the translation. — C. 

No. 224.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER IG, 1711. 

— Fulgente truhit coustrlctos gloria curru 
Noil minus ignoios generosis— — Hok. 1 Sat. vi. 23. 
Chain'd to her shining ear, F.ame draw s along 
W’ilh equal whirl the great and vulgar throng. 

If wc look abroad upon the great multitude oj 
mankiiul, and endeavour to trace out the jiriiiciplcs 
of action in eveiy individual, it will, I think, .seem 
liighly probable, that ambition runs through the 
whole species, and tliat every man, in proportion t(? 
the vigour of hi.s coinjib-xion, i.s more or les.s .ae- 
tuated by it. It i.s, indeed, no uncommon thing to 
meet with men, who hy the natural hent of their 
inclinations, and without the discipline of philosophy 
aspire not to the heights of power and gtandeur, 
who never .set their hearts upon a numerons tram 
of client.s and dc’pendeneies, nor other gay append- 
ages of greatness ; who are contented witli, a eom. 
petcncy, and will not molest their Irampiillitv to 
gain an abundaio'f*. But it is not tlieiefon? to he 
concluded that such a man is not ambitious ; !ns 
desires may have cut out another eiiauiK'l, ami de- 
termined him toother jmrsuits ; the niotivi’, how- 
ever, may be still the same ; and in these cases 
likewi.se (he man may be cijually pushed on with 
the de.sirc of di.stinetion. 

Though the pure consciousness of wortliy actions, 
absiracied from the views of popular apjilause, be to 
a generous mind an ample reward, yiT the desire of 
I distinction was doubtless imjilauted in out natures 
a.s an additional incentive to exert ourselves iu vir- 
tuous excellence. 

This pa.ssion, indeed, like all others, is frenucntly 
perverted to evil and ignoble purposes: so that we 
may account for many of the e.xctdlenc^s and follies 
of life upon the same innate principle, to wit, the 
desire of being remarkable ; for this, as it has liecn 
dilfcrently cultivated by education, study, and con- 
verse, will bring forth suitable effects as it falks iu 
with an ingenuous disposition, ora ^rruptmind. 
It <loeH accordingly express itself in at® of magna- 
nimity or selfish cunning, as it meets with a good 
or a weak understanding. As it has been employed 
1 in embellishing the mind, or adorning the outside^, 
it renders the man eminently praiseworthy or ridi- 
' culou.s. Ambition therefore is not to be confined 
I only to one passion or pursuit; for as the same hu- 
mours in constitutions, otherwise different, aflect 
the body after different manners, so the same as- 
piring principle within us sometimes breaks forth 
upon one object, sometimes upon another. 

It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a 
desire of glory in a wring of wrestlers or cudgel- 
players, as iu any other more refined competition 
lor superiority. No man that could avoid it, would 
ever suffer his head to be broken but out of a prin- 
ciple of honour. This is the secret spring that 
pushes them forward; and the - superiority which 
they gain above the undistinguished many, dees 
more than repair those wounds they have receive 
in the combat. It is Mr. Waller’s opinion, tha 
Julius Cssar. had he not been master of the Bomao 
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•mpire, would, in all probability, havo made an 
excellent wrestler : 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps or herd had led ; 

He that the world .subdu'd, ha<l been 
But the best wrestler on the {jreeu. 

That he subdued the world, was owing to the acci- 
dents of art and knowledge ; had he not met with 
those advantages, the same sparks of emiihition 
would have kindled withiu him, and prompted him 
to distinguish himself in some enterprise of a lower 
nature. Since therefore no man’s lot is so unalter- 
ably fixed in this life, but that a thousand accidents 
may either forward or disappoint his advancement, 
it is, metbinks, a pleasant and inoffensive specula- 
tion, to consider a groat man as divested of all the 
adventitious circumstances of fortune, and to bring 
liim down in one’s imagination to that low station 
of life, the nature of which bears .some distant re- 
seiublaiicc to that high one ho is at present possessed 
of 'riiiis one may view him exerci.«ing in minia- 
ture (hose tah nts of nature, whicli being drawn out 
by education to their full Icuigth, enable him fur the 
discharge of some important employment. On the 
other haml, one may raise unedueated merit to such 
a [litcli of giMNitness, as may seem ecpial to the pos- 
sible e.xtent of his iin[) roved capacity. 

Thus nature fiirnislies man with a general appe- 
tite of glory, education determines it to this or that 
articular oliject. The desire of distinction is not, 
think, in any instance more observable than in 
the variety of outsides ami new appearances, which 
the modish part of the world arc obliged to provide, 
in order to make themselves remarkable ; for any 
tiling glaring and particular, cither in behaviour or 
apparel, is known to have this good effect, that it 
catches the eye, and will not suffer you to pa8.s over 
the person so adorned without due notice and ob- 
lervation. It has likewise, upon this account, been 
frerpicntly resented as a very great slight, to leave 
any gentleman out of a lampoon or satire, who has 
as mucdi right to bo there as his neighbour, because 
it supposes the person not eminent enough to be 
taken notice of. To this passionate fondness for 
distinction arc owing various frolicsome and irre- 
gular practices, as sallying out into nocturnal ex- 
ploits, breaking of windows, singing of catches, 
heating the watch, getting drunk twice a day, kill- 
ing A great number of horses ; with many other en- 
terprises of the like fiery nature ; for certainly 
many a mau is more rakish and extravagant than 
he would willingly be, were there not others to look 
on and give their approbation. 

One very common, and at the same time the most 
absurd ambition that ever showed itself in hitman 
nature, is that which comes upon a man with ex- 
perience and old age, the season when it might bo 
expected he should be wisest ; and therefore it can- 
not receive any of those lessening circumstances 
which do, in some measure, excuse the disorderly 
ferments of youthful blood; I mean the passion for 
getting money, exclusive of the character of the 
provident father, the affectionate husband, or the 
pnerous friend. It may be remarked', for the com- 
lort of honest poverty, that this desire reigns most 
m those who have but few good qualities to recoin- 
nieiid them. This is a weed, that will grow in a 
arren soil. Humanity, good-nature, and the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, are incompatible 
» 0 avarice, It is strange to see how suddenly 
18 abject passion kills all the noble sentiments 
® generous ambitions that adorn human nature ; 


it renders the man who is overrun with it a peevish 
and cruel master, a severe parent, an unsociable 
husband, a distant and mistrustful friend. But it 
is more to the present purpose to consider it as an 
absurd passion of the heart, rather than as a vicious 
affection of the mind. As there arc frequent in- 
: stances to be met with of a proud humility, so this 

{ )assion, contrary to most others, affects applause, 
ty avoiding all show and appearance: for this rea- 
son it will not sometimes eudure even the common 
decencies of apparel. “ A covetous man will call 
himself poor, that you may sooth his vanity by con- 
tradicting him.** Love and the desire of glory, as 
I they arc the most natural, so they are capable of 
I being refined into the most delicate and rational 
.passions. It is true, the wise man who strikes out 
of the secret paths of a private life, for honour and 
I dignity, allured by the .'-})lond()iir of a court, and 
I the unfcit weight of public eiuployinent, whether 
he succeeds in his attempts or no, usually comes 
I near enough to this painted greatness to discern 
; the daubing ; ho is then desirous of extricating 
himself out of the hurry of life, that he may pass 
away the remainder of his days in tranquillity and 
retirement. 

It may be thought then hut common prudence in 
a man not to change a better state for a worse, nor 
ever to quit that which he knows he shall take up 
again with pleasure ; and yet if human life he not a 
little moved with the gentle gales of hopes and 
fears, there may be some danger of its stagnating 
in an unmanly indolence and security. It is a 
known story of Doinitian, that after he had pos- 
sessed himself of the Homan empire, his dc.siros 
turned upon catching flies. Active and masculine 
spirits in the vigour of youth neither can nor ought 
to remain at rest. If they debar themselves from 
aiming at a noble object, their desires will move 
dow'nwards, and they will feel themselves actuated 
by some low and ahjeet passion. Thus, if you cut 
off the top branches of a tree, and will not sufl'er 
it to grow any higher, it will not therefore cease to 
grow, hut wili quickly shoot out at the bottom. I’ho 
man indeed who goes into the world only with the 
narrow views of self-interest, who catches at the 
ajiplause of an idle multitude, as he can find no 
solid coutentment at the end «'f his journey, so ho 
deserves to meet with disappointments in his way . 
hut he who is actuated by a noble principle ; whoso 
mind is so far enlarged as to take in the prospect 
of his country’s good; who is enamoured with that 
praise which is one of the fair attendants of virtue, 
and values not those acclamations which are not 
seconded by the impartial testimonv of his own 
mind ; who repines not at the low station w’hich 
Providence has at present allotted him, but yet 
W'ould willingly advance himself by justifiable 
means to a more rising and advantageous ground; 
such a man is warmed w ith a generous eiiiiilation ; 
it is a virtuvms movement in him to wish and to en- 
deavour that his power of doing good may bo equal 
to his will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent 
into the world with great abilities, is capable of do- 
ing great good or mischief in it. It ought there- 
fore to he the care of education to infuse into the 
untainted y^outh early’ notions ot justice and honour, 
that so the po.ssible advantages of good parts may 
not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to base and 
unworthy purposes. It is the business of religion 
and philosophy not so much ti^extinguish our ‘pas- 
sions, as to regulate aud difllt them to vamable 
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wcll-choscB objects. When these have pointed out learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence; virtue 
to us which Course we may lawfully steer, it is no itself looks like weakness : the best parts only 
harm to set out all our sail; if the storms and tjualify a man to be more sprightly in errors, and 
tempests of adversity should rise upon us, and not active to his own prejudice. 

sutler us to make the haven where we wouhl be, it Nor docs discretion only make a man the master 
will however prove no siuall consolation to us in of his own pjirts, hot of other men’s. The discreet 
these circumstances, that we have neither mistaken man finds out the talents of those he converses with, 
our course, nor fiiUcn into calamities of our own and knows how to apply them to proper uses. Ac- 
procuring. cordingly, if we look into puTticular communities 

Religion therefore (were we to consider it no and divisions ot men, we may observe that it is the 
further than as it interposes in the atfairs of this discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor 
life) is highly valuable, and worthy of great vene- the brave, who guides the conversation, and gives 
ration; as it settles the various pretensions, and measures to the society. A man with great talents, 
otherwise interfering interests of mortal men, and but void of discretion, is like Polyphemus in tlic 


thereby consi^lts the harmony and order of tlie 
great community ; as it gives a man room to play 
his part and exert his abilities; as it animates to 
actions truly laudable in themselves, in their efieets 
beneficial to society; jis it inspires rational ambition, 
correct love, and elegant llcsire. — Z. 

No. 225.1 SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1711. 

Nullum numen abest si sit prudeutia. Juv. Sat. x. 3C.). 

Prudence supplies the want of every good. 

I HAVE often thought if the minds of men wore 
laid open, wc should see but little difference be- 
tween that of the wise man, and that of tht^ fool. 
There are infinite reveries, numberless extrava- 
gances, and a perpetual train of vanities which pass 
tlirough both. The great difference is, that the first 
knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for conver- 
sation, by suppressing some, and coniinunicatiiig 
others; whereas the other lets them all indifferently 
fly out in words. This sort of discretion, however, 
has no place in private conversation between inti- 
mate friends. On such occasitnis the wi.scst men 
very often talk like the weakest ; for indeed the 
talking with a friend is nothing else but thinking 
aloud. 

Tully has therefore very justly exposed a precept 
delivered by some ancient writers, that a man should 
live with his enemy in such a mauner, as might 
leave him room to become his friend ; and with his 
friend in such a mauucr, that if he became his 
enemy, it should not bo in his power to hurt him. 
The first part of this rule, which regards our beha- 
viour towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, 
as well as very prudential; but the latU'r part of ii, 
which regards our behaviour towards a friend, sa- 
vours more of cunning than of discretion, and W(juld 
cut a man off from the greatest pleasures of life, 
which are the freedoms of conversation with a 
bosom friend# Besides that, when a friend is turiKMl 
into an enemy, and, as the son of Sirach calls him,* 
** a bewrayer of secrets,** the world is just enough 
to accuse the perfidiousnesn of the friend, rather 
than the indiscretion of the person who confided 
in him. * 

Discretion does not only show itself in words, but 
in all the circumstances of action, and is like an 
under-agent of Providence, to guide and direct us 
in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none so useful as discre- 
tion ; it is this indeed which gives a value to all the 
rest, which sets them at work in their proper times 
and places, and turns them to the advantage of the 
person who is possessed of them. Without it, 

• EijiLvU9.xxvlil7. 


fal)Ie, strong and blind, endued with an irresistible 
force, wliich for want of sight is of no use to liiiii. 

Though a man lias all otlier porfec lions, and wants 
discretion, he will bo of no great eonseqiicni e in 
the World ; but if lie has this single talent in per- 
fection, and but a eonmiou share of others, he may 
do what he plcase.s in Ids particular station of life. 

At the same time that 1 think diserelioii the 
most useful talent a man can be master of, 1 look 
upon cunning to be the accomplishment of httle, 
mean, iingem-rons minds. Discretion points out the 
noblest ends to us, and pursues the most proper and 
laudable methods of attaining them. Cuniiiag has 
only private sellisli aims, and sticks at nothing 
which may make them succeed. Discretion has 
largo and extended views, and like a well-formed 
eye, cominauds a whole horizon. Cunning is a kind 
of short-sightedness, that discovers the raimitest ob- 
jects which arc near ut hand, but is not able to 
discern things at a distance. Discretion, the more 
it is discovered, gives a greater authority to the 
person who possesses it. Cunoing, when it is once 
detected, loses its force, ami makes a man incapable 
of bringing about even those events wliieh he might 
have done, had he passed only for a plain man. 
Discretion is tlio perfection of reason, and a guide 
to us in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind of 
instinct, that only looks out after our iuiimuliato 
interests and welfare. Discretion is only luuiul in 
men of strong sense and good understandings: cun- 
ning is often to he met with in brutes thmiisclves, 
and in persons who are but the fewest removes troiii 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of dis- 
cretion, and may [)ass upon weak men, in the same 
manner as riracity is often mistaken for wit, aud 
gravity for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet 
man, makes him look forward into futurity, and 
considor what will be his condition millions ol ages 
hence, as well as what it is ut present. He knows 
that the misery or happiness which arc reserved for 
him in another world, lose nothing of their reality 
by being at so great distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are reinot^ 
Ho conHiuers that those pleasures and pains which 
lie hid in eternity, ajiproach nearer to him 
moment, and will be present with him in their full 
weight and measure, as much as those pains an 
pleaguros which he feels at this very instant, rer 
this reason he is careful to, secure to himself tna 
which is the proper happiness of his nature, an 
the ultimate design of his being. He carries his 
thoughts to the end. of every action, and considers 
the most distant as well as the most iminedia e 
effects of it. He superseiles every little prospect oi 
gain and advantage which offers itself here, i 
docs not find it consistent with his views of an here- 
after. Xd a word, his hopes are full of immortaluj , 
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bU «chetue6 ure large and glurious, and his conduct I 
suitable to one who knows his true interest, and how 
to pursue it by proper methods. 

I have in this essay upon discretion, considered 
it both as an accompdshment and as a virtue, and 
have therefore described it in its full extent ; not ' 
only as it is conversant about worldly affairs, but as 
it regards our whole existence ; not only as it is 
the guide of a mortal creature, but as it is in gene- 
ral the director of a reasonable being. It is in this 
light that discretion is reproreuted by the wise man, 
who sometimes mentions it under the name of dis- 
cretion, and sometimes under that of wisdom. It 
is indeed (as described in tllQ latter part of this 
paper,) the greatest wisdom, but at the same time 
in the power of every one to attain. Its advantages 
are infinite, but its acquisition easy ; or to speak of 
hor in the words of the apochryphal writer whom I 
quoted in iny last Saturday’s paper,* “ Wisdom is 
glorious, and never fadeth away, yet she is easily 
been of them that love her, anti found of such as 
beek her. She preventeth them that desire her, in 
making herself first known unto them. lie that 
seoketh her early, shall have no great travel; for 
he shall find her sitting at his doors. To tliink 
therefore upon her is the perfection of wisdom, and 
whoso watcheth for her shall quickly be without 
care. For she goeth about seeking such as are 
worthy of her, showeth herself favourably unto 
them in the ways, and mceteth them in every 
thought.” — C. 

No. 226.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1711. 

-Mutum est picture poeraa. 

A picture is a poem without words. 

I I have very often lamented, and hinted my sor- 
row in several speculations, that the art of painting 
is made so little use of to the improvement of our 
manners. When we consider that it places the ac- 
tion of the person represented in the most agreeable 
aspect imaginable, that it does not only express the 
passion or concern as it sits upon him w Ijo is drawn, 
l)Ut has under those features the hciglit of the 
painter’s imagination, what strong images of virtue 
and humanity might we not expect would be in- 
stilled into the mind from the labours of ttie pen- 
cil? This is a poetry which would be understood 
with much less capacity, and less expense of time, 
than what is taught bv w riting ; but the use of it is 
gonemlly perverted, and that admirable skill pros- 
iitnted to the basest and most unworthy ends. Who 
is the better man for beholding the most beautiful 
^enus, the best wrought Bacchanal, the images of 
slcepingCupida, languishing Nymphs, or any of the 
representations of gods, goddesses, demi-gods, satyrs, 

1 nlyphemes, sphynxes, or fauns ? But if the vir- 
juea and vices, which are sometimes pretended to 

represented under such draughts, were given us 

the painter in the characters of real life, and 
me persons of men and women whose actions have 
rendered them laudable or infamous; we should 
not see a good history-piece without receiving an 
nstructive lecture. There needs no other proof of 
UR truth, than the testimony of every reasouablo 

^ of Solomon, chap. vi. vcr. 1 2—1 6. 

'*t‘«culaUoti wiui writton with the generous design ol 
fi’r having the 

boriciiv "“Phael copied and engraved by Slgnior Nicola 
'lie Invited over ftrom Rome by several of 

^ Uitti purp<^^ vvlioin the Queen had given her Uceuce 
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creature who has seen the cartoons in her majesty’s 
gallery at Ilamptou-court. These are representa- 
tions of no less actions than those of our blessed 
Saviour and his apostles. As I now sit and recol- 
lect the warm images which the admirable Haphael 
has raised, it is impossible, even from the faint 
traces in one’s memory of what one has not seen 
the»" two years, to bo unmoved at the horror and 
reverence which appear in the whole assembly when 
th^ mercenary man fell down dead ; at the amaze- 
ment of the man born blind, when he first receives 
sight ; or at the graceless indignation of the sor- 
cerer, when he is struck blind. The lame, when 
they first find strength in their feet, stand doubtful 
of their new vigour. The heavenly apostles appear 
acting these great things with a deep sense of the 
infirmities which they relieve, but no value of them- 
selves who administer to their weakness. They 
know themselves to be buwustruiiients ; and the 
generous distress they are painted in when divine 
I honours are offered to them, is a repvcseiitation in 
j the most exquisite degree of the beauty of holine.'^s. 

I When St. Paul is preaching to the Athenians, with 
w'hat wonderful art are almost all the different tem- 
pers of mankind represented in that elegant audi- 
ence ? You see one credulous of all that is said ; 
another wrapped up in deep suspcn.se ; another 
saying, there is some reason in what he says ; ai^- 
other angry that the apostle destroys a favourite 
opinion which he is unwilling to give up ; another 
wnoUy convinced, and holding out his hands m rap- 
ture; while the generality attend, awl wait Tor the 
opinion of those who are of leading characters in 
the assembly. I will not pretend so much as to 
mention that chart on which is drawn the appear- 
ance of our blessed Lord after his rosurrortion. 
Present authority, late sufferings, humility, and 
majesty, despotic command, and divine love, arc at 
once seated in hi.s celestial aspect. The figures of 
the eleven apostles are all in the same passion of 
admiration, but discover it differently according to 
their characters. Pi ter receives his master’s orders 
on his knees with an admiration mixed with a more 
particular attention ; the two next with a more open 
ecstasy, though still constrained by an awe of the 
Divine presence. 'I'he beloved disciple, whom 1 
take to be the right of ^hc two first figures, has in 
his countenance wonder drowned in love : and the 
last personage, whose back is towards the spectator, 
and his side towards the presence, one would fancy 
to be St. Thomas, as abashed by the conscience of 
his former diffidence, which perplexed concern it is 
ossible Raphael thought too hard a task to draw', 
ut by this acknowledgment of the difficulty to de- 
scribe it. 

The whole work is an exercise of the highest 
piety in the painter; and all the touches of a reli- 
gious mind are expressed in a manner much more 
forcible than can possibljftie performed hy the rno.vi 
moving eloquence. These invaluable pieces arc 
very justly in the hands of the greatest and most, 
pious sovereign in the world; and cannot be the 
frequent object of every one at their own leisite ; 
but as an engraver is to the painter what a printer 
is to the author, it is worthy her majesty’s name 
that she has encouraged that noble artist Monsieur 
Dorigny, to publish these works of Raphael. We 
haveof’lhis gentleman a piece of the Transfigura- 
tion, which, I think, is held a work second to nt>ne 
in the world. 

Methinks it would be ridiculongin our people of 
condition, aft^r tlieir laige bounties to foreigners 
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tf no nain« or merit, should they overlook this oc> 
easioQ of having, for a trifling subscription, a work 
which it is impossible for a man of sense to behold, 
without being warmed with the noblest sentiments 
that can be inspired by love, admiration, compassion, 
contempt of this world, and expectation of a better. 

It is certainly the greatest honour we can do oui 
country, to distinguish strangers of merit who ap- 
ply to U8 with modesty and difhdence, which gene- 
rally accompanies merit. No opportunity of this 
kind ought to be neglected, and a modest behaviour 
should alarm us to examine whether we do not lose 
something excellent under tha^t disadvantage in the 
possessor of that quality. My skill in paintings, 
where one is not directed by the passion of the pic- 
ture, is so inconsiderable, that 1 am in very great per- 
plexity when 1 offer to speak of any perlormaiices 
of painters of landscapes, buildings, or single figures. 
This makes me at a how to mention the pieces 
which Mr. Boul exposes to sale by auction on Wed- 
nesday next in Cnandos-street : but having heard 
him commended by those who have bought of him 
heretofore, for great integrity in his dealing, and 
overheard him himself (though a laudable painter) 
say, nothing of his own was fit to come into the 
room with those he had to sell, I feared 1 should lose 
an occasion of serving a man of worth, in omitting 
to speak of his auction.— T. 
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Wretch that I aui ! ah, whither shall I go 
Will you not hear me, nor regard n»y woe ? 

I'll strip, and throw me from yon rook so high. 

Where Olpis sits to watch the scaly fry. 

Should I he drown'd, or 'scape with life away. 

If cur'd of love, you, tyrant, would be guy.— Tuxoca. 

In my last Thursday’s paper, I made mention of 
a place called The Lover’s Leap, which 1 find has 
raised a great curiosity among several of my cor- 
mpondents. 1 there told them that this leap was 
used to be taken from a promontory of Leucas. 
This Leucas was formerly a part of Acarnania, 
being joined to it by a narrow neck of land, which 
the sea has by length of time overflowed and washed 
away ; so that at present Leucas is divided from the 
continent, and is a little island in the Ionian sea. 
The promontory of this island, from whence the 
lover took his leap, was formerly called Leucate. If 
the reader has a mind to know both the island and 
the promontory by their modern titles, he will find 
in his map the ancient island of Leucas under the 
name of St. Mauro, and the ancient promontory of 
Leucate under the name of the Cape of St. Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, 1 must 
observe that Theocritus, in the motto prefixed to mv 
paper, describes one of the despairing shepherds ad- 
dressing himself to bis mistress after the following 
manner : ** Alas ! Wb»3Prill become of me ! wretch 
that I am ! Will vou not hear me ? I’ll throw off 
my clothes, and take a leap into that part of the sea 
which is so much frequented by Olpis the fisherman. 
And though I should escape with my life, 1 know 
you will bo pleased with it.” I shall leave it with 
the critics to determine whether the place, which 
this shepherd so particularly points out, was pot the 
above-mentioned Leucate, or at least some other 
lover’s leap, which was supposed to have bad the 
same effect. 1 cannot believe, as all the interpret- 
ers do, that the shepherd means nothing further 
here than that he would drown himself, since he re- 
presents the iifUe o( his leap as doubtful, by addings 


that if he should escape with life he knows his mis- 
tress would be pleased with it : which is, according 
to our interpretation, that she would rejoice any 
way to get rid of a lover who was so troublesome 
to her. 

After this short preface, I shall present my reader 
with some letters which I have received upon this 
subject. The first is sent me by a physician. 

** Mr. Sprctator, 

The lover’s leap, which you mention in your 
223rd paper, was generally, I believe, a very effect- 
ual cure for love, and not only for love, but for all 
other evils. In shor|^ Sir, I am afraid it was such 
a leap as that which Hero took to get rid of her 
assioD for Leander. A man is in no danger of 
reaking his heart, who breaks his neck to prevent 
it. I know very well tlic wonders which ancient 
authors relate concerning this leap ; and in parti- 
cular, that very many persons who tried it, escaped 
not only with their lives but their limbs. If by tliifc 
means they got rid of their love, though it may in 
part be asciibed to the reasons you give for it ; why 
may not we suj)po8e that the cold bath, into which 
they plunged themselves, had also some share in 
their cure ? A leap into the sea, or into any creek 
of salt waters, very often gives a new motion to the 
spirits, and a new turn to the blood ; for which 
reason we prescribe it in distempers which no other 
medicine will reach. 1 could produce.a quotation 
out of a very venerable author, in which the freiizv 
produced by love is eompured to that which i.s pro- 
duced by the biting of a mad dog. But us this 
comparison is a little too coarse for your paper, and 
might look as if it were cited to ridicule the author 
who has made use of it, 1 shall only hint at it, and 
desire you to consider whether, if the frenzy jiro- 
duced by these two difl'erent causes be of the same 
nature, it may not very properly be cured by the 
same means. 

“ I am, Sir, 

** Your most humble Servant, and Well-wisher, ^ 

“ AEsculapics.” 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a young woman crossed in love. My story 
is very long and melancholy. To give you Uio I 
heads of it A young gentleman, after having 
made his applications to mo for three years together, 
and tilled my head with a thousand dreams of hap- 
piness, some few days sinee married another. 
tell me in what part of the world your promontory j 
lies, which you call The Lover’s Leap, and whetlier 
one may go to it by land ? But, alas ! I am alraid 
it has lost its virtue, and that a woman of our times 
would tind no more relief in taking such a lea|)t 
than in singing a hymn to Venus. So that 1 muot 
cry out with Dido in Dryden’s Virgil : 

Ah ! cruel heuv'n, that made iio cure for love ' 

“ Your disconsolate Servant, 

“ Athenais.” 

** Mister Spictatcjr, 

My heart is so full of lofcs and passions for 
Mrs. Gwinifrid, and she is so pettish and 
with cholors against me, that if 1 had the good up- 
piness to have my dwelling (which is 
creat cranfather upon the pottom of a hill) ‘ 
ther distance but twenty mile from the . 
Leap, I would indeed indeafour to preak '^7 
upon it on purpose. Now, good Mister ^.1“^ 
ot Crete Pritain you must know it there is in ' 
narvoDsbiro a fery pig mountain, the dory 
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Wtlei* which i> named Penmainmaure, and you 
roust aiso know, it is no great ioumey on foot from 
me; but the road is stony and bad for shoes. Now, 
there is upon the forehead of this mountain a very 
high rock (like a parish stdeple), that cometh a 
huge deal over the sea; so when I am in my me- 
lancholies, and I do throw myself from it, I do de- 
sire my fery good friend to tell me in his Snictatur, 
if I shall be cure of my griefous lofes ; for there is 
the sea clear as glass, and as creen as a leek. 
Then likewise if I be drown and preak my neck, if 
Mrs. Gwinifrid will not lofe me afterward. Pray 
be speedy in your answers, for I am in crete haste, 
and it is my tesires to do my pusiness without loss 
of time. I remain with cordial affections, your ever 
lofing friend, Davyth ap Shknkyn 

“ P. S. My law-suits have brought me to Lon- 
don,' but I have lost my causes ; and so have made 
my resolutions to go down and leap before the frosts 
begin ; for I am apt to take colds.'* 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient against 
love than sooer advice, and I am of opinion that 
Hudibras and Don Quixote may be as effectual to 
cure the extravagances of this passion, as any of 
the old philosophers. I shall therefore publish very 
speedily the translation of a little Greek manuscript, 
which is sent me by a learned friend. It appears 
to have been a piece of those records which were 
kept in the little temple of Apollo, that stood upon 
the promontory of Leucate. The reader will find it 
to be a summary account of several persons who 
tried the lover’s leap, and of the success they found 
in it. As there seem to be in it some anachronisms, 
and deviations from the ancient orthography, 1 am 
not wholly satisfied myself that it is authentic, and 
not rather the production of one of those Grecian 
sophisters, who nave imposed upon the world seve- 
ral spurious works of this nature. I speak this by 
way of precaution, because 1 know there are several 
writers of uncommon ejudition, who would not fail 
to expose my ignorance, if they caught me tripping 
in a matter of so great moment.— C. 
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Percunctatorem fnglto, nam garrulus idem est. 

Hoa. 1 £p. xvUl. 69. 

inqaisitive will blab ; from such refrain : 

Their leaky eara no secret can retain.— S uakd. 

. Thbri is a creature who has all the organs of 
^eech, a tolerably good capacity for conceiving 
what is gaid to it, together with a pretty pniper be- 
haviour in all the occurrences of common life ; but 
naturally very vacant of thought in itselii and there- 
^®*’ccd to apply itaelf to foreign aasistances. 
Y this make it that man who is very inquisitive. 

ou may often observe, that though he speaks as 
good sense as aiiy man upon any tning with which 
e |8 Well acquainted, he cannot trust to the range 
fA. j wttcy to entertain himself upon that 
to new inquiries. Thus, 
polite con* 

lit contented to 

* Jochey, giving an account of the many re- 
him ^ • horse’s health, what potion he m^e 
he ^ ifUrward 

likA ^ etomach and hie exercise, or any the 
ullr«fi ; M»d be at well pleased as if you 

him ou the most important truths. This 


humour is far from making a man unhappy, tnough 
it may subject him to raillery; for he generally 
falls in with a person who seems to be born for him 
which is yuur talkative fellow. It is so ordered, 
that there is a secret bent, as natural as the meeting 
of different sexes, in these two characters, to sup 
ply each other’s wants. I had the honour the othei 
day to sit in a public room, and saw an inquisitive 
man look with an air of satisfaction upon the ap- 
proach of one of these talkers. The man of ready 
utterance sat down by him, and rubbing his head, 
leaning on his arm, and making an uneasy counte- 
nance, he began ; “ There is no manner of news 
to-day. I cannot toll what is the matter with me, 
but I slept very ill last night ; whether I caught 
cold or no, I know not, but I fancy I do not wear 
shoes thick enough for the weather, and I have 
coughed all this week. It i^st be so, for the cus- 
tom of washing my head winter and summer with 
cold water, prevents any injury from the season 
entering that way; so it must come in at my feet; 
but I take no notice of it: as it comes so it goes. 
Most of our evils proceed from too much tenderness; 
and our faces are naturally as little able to resist the 
cold as other parts. The Indian answered very 
well to an European, who asked him how he could 
go naked ; ‘ I am all face.’ ” 

1 observed this discourse was as welcome to my 
general inquirer as any other of more consequence 
could have been ; but somebody calling our talker 
to another part of the room, the inquirer told the 
next man who sat by him, that Mr. Such-a-oue, 
who was just gone from him, used to wash his head 
in cold water every morning ; and so repeated almost 
verbatim all that had been said to him. The truth 
is, the inquisitive are the funnels of conversation; 
they do not take in any thing for their own use, 
but merely to pass it to another. They are the 
channels through which all the good and evil that 
is spoken in town are conveyed. Such as are 
offended at them, or think they suffer by their be- 
haviour, may themselves mend tliat inconvenience, 
for they are not a malicious people, and if you will* 
supply them, you may contradict any thing they 
have said before by their own mouths. A further 
account of a thing is one of the gratefullest goods 
I that can arrive to them ; and it is seldom that they 
are more particular than to say, The town will have 
I it, or I have it from a good band so that there is 
I room for the town to know the matter more parti- 
I cularly, and for a better hand to contradict what 
was said by a good one. 

I have not known this humour more ridiculous 
than in a father, who has been earnestly solicitous 
to have an account bow his son has passed his leisure 
hours; if it be in a way thoroughly insignificant, 
there cannot be a greater joy than an inquirer dis- 
covers in seeing him foU^ so hopefully his own 
steps. But this humour among men is most plea- 
sant when they are saying something which is not 
wholly proper for a thi^ person to hear, and yet is 
in itself indifferent The other day there eame in a 
I well-dressed young fellow, and two ^ntlemen of 
this species immediately fell a whispenng bis pedi- 
gree. 1 could overhear by breaks, She was bis 
aunt;" then an answer, ** Aye, she was, of the 
mother’s side;” then again, in a little lower voice, 

” His father wore generally a darker wig;” an- 
swer, " Not much, but thb ^ntleman wears higher 
heels to his shoes.” 

As the inquisitive, in my opinion, are inch merely 
from a vacancy in their own imaginations, there U 

S *2 
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nothing, methinkf, so dangerous as to communicate 
secrets to them ; for the same temper of inquiry 
makes them as impertinently communicative ; but 
no man, though he converses with them, need put 
himself in their power, for they will be contented 
with matters of less moment as well. When there 

is fuel enough, no matter what it is. Thus the 

ends of sentences in the newspapers, as “ This 
wants confirmation,”— “ This occasions many spe- 
culations,” and ” Time will discover the event,*' 
arc read by them, and considered not as mere ex- 
pletives. 

One may see now and then this humour accom- 
panied with an insatiable desire of knowing what 
passes without turning it to any use in the world 
hut merely their own entertainment. A mind which 
is gratified this way is adapted to humour and plea- 
santry, and formed for an ttnconcerned character 
in the world; and, like myself, t^ be a mere Spec- 
tator. This curiosity, without malice or self-inte- 
rest, lays up in the imagination a magarine of 
circumstances which cannot but entertain when 
they arc produced in conversation. If one were to 
know, from the man of the first quality to the 
meane.st servant, the different intrigues, sentiments, 
pleasures, and interests of mankind, would it not 
be the most pleasing entertainment imaginable to 
enjoy so constant a farce, as the observing mankind 
much more different from themselves in tneir secret 
thoughts and public actions, than in their nightcaps 
and long periwigs ? 

** Mr. Spectator, 

Plutarch tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the Ro- 
man, was frequently hurried by his passions into m 
loud and tumultuous a way of speaking, and so 
strained his voice, as not to be able to proceed. To 
remedy this excess, he had an ingenious servant, 
by name Licinius, always attending him with a 
pitch-pipe, or instrument to regulate the voice; who, 
whenever he heard hjs master begin to be high, ira- 
l^mediately touched a soft note, at which, ’tis said, 
piklUiius would presently abate and grow calm, 

“ Upon recollecting this story, I have frequently 
wondered that this useful instrument should have 
been so long discontinued; especially since we find 
that this good office of Licinius has preserved his 
memory for many hundred years, which, methinks, 
should have encouraged some one to have revived 
it, if not for the public good, yet for his own credit. 
It may he objected, that our loud Ulkers are so fund 
of their own noise, that they would not take it well 
to be checked by their servants. But granting this 
to be true, surely any of their hearers have a very 
good title to play a soft note in their own defence. 
To be short, no Licinius appearing, and the noise 
increasing, I was resolved to give this late long va- 
cation to the good cf my country; and I have at 
length, by the assistance of an ingenious artist (who 
works for the Royal Society), almost completed my 
design, and shall be ready in a short lime to furnish 
the public with what number of these instruments 
they please, either to lodge at coffee-houses, or carry 
for their own private «««» In the mean time I shall 
pay that respect to several gentlemen, who 1 know 
will he in danger of offending against this instru- 
ment, to give them notice of it by private letters, in 
which I shall only write, ‘ get a Licinius.* 

‘‘ I should now trouble you no longer, but that I 
must not conclude without desiring you to accept 
one of these pipes, which shall be left for you with 
Buckley; and which I hope will lx? serviceable to 


you, since as you are silent yourself, you are tnosr, 
open to the insults of the nuisy. 

” 1 am, Sir, &c 

“ W. B.** 

** I had almost forgot to inform you, that as an 
improvemeat in this instrument, there will be a 
particular note, which I shall call a hush-note ; and 
this is to be made use of against a long story, 
swearing, obsceueness, and the like.” T 
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— Spiral adhuc amor, 

Vtvujitque conmiissi calores 

iEoliwj ndibus jmelloe. — lion. 4 Od. ix. 4 

Nor Sappho’s amorous flames decay •. * 

Her living songs preserve their clmmilng art. 

Her verse still breathes the passions of her heart. 

Francis. 

Among the many famous pieces of antiquity 
which are still to be seen at Romo, there is the 
trunk of a statue which has lost the arms, legs, and 
head; but dirtcovers such an exquisite workmanship 
in what remains of it, that Michael Angelo tleelarod 
he had learned his whole art from it. Indeed he 
studied it so attentively, that he made most of his 
statues, and even his pictures, in that gusto, to 
make use of the Italian phrase ; for which reason 
this maimed statue is still called Michael Angelo’s 
school. 

A fragment of Sappho, which I design for the 
subject of this paper, is in as great reputation 
among the poets and critics, as the mutilated figure 
above mentioned is among the statuaries and paint- , 
ers. Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Drytlen j 
in particular, seem very often to have copied after i 
it in their dramatic writings, and in their poems 
upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of this 
ode, the English reader will enter into the beau(ie.i 
of it, if he supposes it to have been w rilten in the 
person of a lover sitting by his mistre.ss, I chilli 
set to view three different copies of this' beautiful 
original; the first is a translation by Catullus, the 
second by Monsieur Boileau, and the last by a gen- 
tleman whose translation of the Hymu to Venus 
has been so deservedly admired.* 

AD LFiJBIAM. 

Hie mi par esse deo videtur, 
file, si fas est, superare divos, 

Qul sodens adveraus Identidem te 

Special, et audit 

Dulce rldentem ; misero quod omnU 
Eripit sensus mibi : nain simul te 
Lesbla, adspexi, nihil est super ml 

Quod toqiiar osunf. 

Lingua sed torpet: tenues sub artus 
Flamma dimanat : sonitu luopt# 

Tinniuiit aures : gemlna teguntur 

Lumina nocte. 

My learned reader will know very well the reason 
why one of these verses is printed in Italic letters, 
ana if he compares this transletion with the or** 
ginnl, will find that the three first stanzas are rem 
dored almost word for word, and not only with the 
same elegance, but with the same short turn of ex- 
pression which is so remarkable in the Grcel^J^ 


♦ Ambrose Philips, 
t It is wanting in the old 


T It is wanUng in the old oe|S.e«. end has been 
conjecture as aliove. But in a curious edition of ^ \;s, 

Uslierf at Venice In ITM. raid to be printed from X/'/ 

newly discovered, this Unr is given thu.H “ Voce wp* 
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flo peculiar to the Sapphic ode. I cannot ima. 
^ine for what reason Madam Dacier has told us, 
that this ode of Sappho is preserved entire in Lon- 
ginus, since it is manifest to any one who looks 
into that author’s quotation of it, that there must 
at least have been another stanza, which is not 
transmitted to us. 

The second translation of this fragment which 1 
shall here cite, is that of Monsieur Boileau. 

Henrf>ux ! qul pre* do toi, pour tol scale souplrs ; 

Qui Jouit du plaislr de I'cntendro purler: 

Qui te volt quelquefois doucenient lui sourire: 

dieux, dans son bonheur, peuvent-ils Tegalsr ? 

Je sens de veine en veLne une subtile fl amine 
Courir par tout inuii corps, si-tot que je te volt: 

£t duns les doux transports, ou s'egare mon ame, 

J© ne ssaurois trouver de langue, nl de volx. 

Un nuage confus se repand sur ma vuc, 

Je n’entens plus, je tornbe en de douees langueurs; 

Et pale, sans haleine, interdite, esperdue. 

Un frisson me saisit, jo tremble, je me ineurs. 

The reader will see that this is rather an imita- 
tion than a translation. The circumstances do not 
lie so thick together and follow one another with 
that vehemence and emotion as in the original. In 
short, Monsieur Boileau has given us all the poetry, 
but not all the passion of this famous fragment. 1 
»hall, in the last place, present my reader with the 
English translation. 

Blest as th* immortal gods is he, 

The^oulli who fojully sits by thee, 

AikI henrs and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

*Twaa this depriv'd my soul of rest, 

And raised such tumults in my breast 
For while I gax'd, in transport tost. 

My breath was goue, my voice was lost: 

My bosom glow'd ; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame; 

O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd; 

My blood with geiitlo horrors thrill'd ; 

My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 

I fainted, sank, and dy'd away. 


different from those which Sappho here describes in 
a lover silting by his mistress. The storv of Antio- 
chus is 80 well known, that 1 need not add the sequel 
of it, which has no relation to my present subject. — C* 


I fainted, sank, and dy'd away. | 

Instead of giving any character of this last trans- 
lation, I shall desire my learned reader to look into 
the criticisms which Longinus has made upon the 
original. By that means he will know to which of 
the translations he ought to give the preference. I 
shall only add, that this translatio|k is written in 
the very spirit of Sappho, and as ncJJ the Greek as 
the genius of our language will possibly suffer. 

Longinus has observed, that this description of 
We in Sappho is an exact copy of nature, and that 
all the circumstances, which follow one another in 
such a hurry of sentiments, notwithstanding they 
appear repugnant to each other, are really such as 
happen in the frenzies of love. 

I wonder that not one of the critics or editors, 
through whose hands this ode has passed, has taken 
occ^ion from it to mention a circumstance related 
y Plutarch. That author, in the famous story of 
Antiochus, who fell in love with Stratonice, bis rao- 
er-in-Iaw, and (not daring to discover his passion) 
pre ^nded to be confined to his bed by sickness, tells 
tiftt "‘■wistratus, the physician, found out the 
J**! ^isleraper by those symptoms of love 
th he had learnt from Sappho’s writings, Stra- j 
thf!^^^ room of the love-sick prince, when 

discovered themselves to his pi)y:^i- 
» and it is prohsble that they wers not very 
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Homines ad decs nulla re propius accedunt, quam talutem 
hominibus dando. — ^Tutu 

Men renemhle the gods In noUUng so much, as in doing 
good to their fellow-creatures 

Human nature appears a very deformed, or a 
very beautiful object, according to the different 
lights in which it is viewed. When we sec men of 
inflamed passions, or of wicked designs, tearing one 
another to pieces by open violence, or undennining 
each other by secret treachery ; when we observe 
base and narrow ends pursued by ignominious and 
dishonest means ; when we behold men mixed in 
society as if it were for the destruction of it; we are 
even ashamed of our species, and out of humour 
with our own being. But in another light, when we 
behold them mild, good, and benevolent, full of a 
generous regard for the public prosperity, compas- 
sionating each other’s distresaes, and relieving each 
other’s wants, we can hardly believe they are crea- 
tures of the same kind. In this view they appear 
gods to each other, in the exercise of the noblest 
power, that of doing good ; and the greatest compli- 
ment we have ever been able to make to ,our own 
being, has been by calling this di.sposition of mind 
humanity. We cannot but observe a pleasure 
arising in our own breast upon the seeing or hear 
ing of a generous action, even when we are wholly 
disinterested in it. I cannot give a more proper 
instance of this, than by a letter from Pliny in 
which he recommends a friend in the most hand- 
some manner, and methinks it would be a great 
pleasure to know the success of this epistle, though 
each party concerned in it has been to many hun- 
dred years in his grave. » 

“ToMax»mi’«. 

“ What 1 should gladly do for any friend of 
yours, I think I may now with confidence request 
for a friend of mine, Arrianus Maturius is thf 
most considerable man in his country : when I call 
him so, I do not speak with relation to his fortune, 
though that is very plentiful, but to his integrity, 
justice, gravity, and prudence ; his advice is useful 
to me in business, and his judgment in matters of 
learning. His fidelity, truth, and good undcrstaiid- 
* ing, are very great; besides this, he loves me as you 
do, than which I cannot say any thing that signifies 
a wanner afi’ection. He has nothing that’s aspirings 
and, though 'he might rise to the highest order of 
I nobility, he keeps himself in an inferior rank ; y :t 
I think myself bound to use mv endeavours to serve 
and promote him; and would therefore find the 
means of adding something to his honours while he 
. neither expects nor knows it, nay, though he should 
^ refuse it. Something, in short, I would have for 
him that may be honourable, but not troublesome ; 
and I entreat that you will procure him the first 
thing of this kind that offers, by which you will not 
only oblige m-, but him also; for though he does 


not covet it, I know he will be as grateful in ac- 
knowledging your favour as if he had asked it.” 

“ Mr. Spbctatok, 

” The reflections in some of your papers on the 
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lenrile manner of education now in use, hare given 
birtli to an ambition, which, unless you discounte- 
nance it, will, 1 doubt, engage me in a very difficult, 
thouffh not ungrateful adventure. I am about to un- 
derlie, for the sake of the British youth, to instruct 
them in such a manner, that the most dangerous 
page in Vireil or Homer may be read by them ; 
with much pleasure, and with perfect safety to their | 
penoim. i 

** Could I prevail so far as to b|| honoured with 
the protection of some few of thein^ (for I am not 
hero enough to rescue many), my design is to re- 
tire with them to an ameable solitude, though 
within the neighbourhood of a city, for the couve- 
nience of their being instructed in music, dancing, 
drawing, designing, or any other such accomplish- 
ments, which it is conceived may make as proper 
diversions for them, and almost as pleasant, as the 
little sordid games which dirty school-boys are so 
much delighted with. It may easily be imagined, 
bow such a pretty society, conversing with none 
beneath themselves, and sometimes admitted, as 
perhaps not unentertaining parties, among better 
i company, commended and caressed for their little 
performances, and turned by such conversations to 
a certain gallantry of soul, might be brought earlv 
aci^uaintea with some of the most polite Englisli 
writers. This having given them some tolerable 
taste of books, they would make themselves masters 
of the Latin tongue by methods far easier than those 
in Lilly,, with as little difficulty or reluctance as 
voung ladies learn to speak French, or to sing 
Italian operas. When they had advanced thus far 
it would DC time to form their taste something more 
exactly. One that had any true relish for hne 
writing, might with groat pleasure both to himself 
and them, run over together with them the best 
Roman historians, poets, and orators, and point 
out their more remarkable beauties; give them a 
! short scheme of chronology, a little view of geogra- 
phy, medals, astronomy, or what else might best 
feed the busy inquisitive humour so natural to that 
age. ISuch of them as had the least spark of genius, 

^ when it was once awakened by the shining thoughts 
and great sentiments of those admired writers, could 
not, 1 believe, be easily withheld from attempting 
that more difficult sister language, whose exalted 
beauties they would have heard so often celebrated 
as the pride and wonder of the whole learned world. 
In the mean while, it would be requisite to exercise 
their style in writing any little pieces that ask more 
of fancy than of judgment; and that frequently in 
their native language ; which every one methinks 
should be most concerned to cultivate, especially 
letters, in which a gentleman must have so frequent 
occasions to distinguish himself. A set of genteel 
good-natured youths fallen into such a manner of 
life, would form idmost a little academy, and doubt- 
less prove DO such contemptible companions, as 
might not often tempt a wiser man to mingle him- 
self in their diversions, and draw them into such 
serious sports as might prove nothing less instruct- 
ing than the gravest lessons. I doubt not but it 
might be made some of their favourite plays, to 
contend which of them should recite a beautiful part 
of a poem or oration most gracefully, or sometimes 
to join in au:tmg a scene in Terence, Sophocles, or 
our own Shakspeere. The cause of Milo might 
again be pleaded befei« more favourable judges, 
CoBsai a second time be taught to tremble, and an- 
other race of Athenians be afresh enraged at the 
snibition of another Philip. Amidst these noble 


amusements, we could hope to see the early dawn- 
ings of their imagination daily brighten into sense, 
their innocence improve into virtue, and their un- 
experienced good nature directed to a generous 
love of their country. “ I am,^* &c. 

T. 
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O fudor ! O pietM ! — 
O modesty ! O piety ! 


-Maar. tUL 7a. 


Looking over the letters which I have lately 
received from my correspondents, I met with the 
following one, which is written with such a spirit 
of politeness, that I could not but be very much 
pleased with it myself^ and question not but it will 
be as acceptable to the reader. 

Mr. Spectator, 

You, who are no stranger to public assemblies, 
cannot but have observed the awe they often strike 
on such as are obliged to exert any talent before 
them. This is a sort of elegant distress, to which 
ingenuous minds arc the most liable, and may there- 
fore deserve some remarks in your paper. Many a 
brave fellow, who has put his enemv to flight in the 
field, has been in the utmost disorder upon making 
a speech before a body of his friends at home. One 
would think there was some kind of fascination in 
the eyes of a large circle of people, when darting 
all together upon one person. I have seen a new 
actor in a tragedy so bound up by it as to be scarce 
able to speak or move, and have expected he would 
have died above three acts before the dagger or enp 
of poison were brought in. It would not be amiss, 
if such a one were at first introduced as a ghost OT 
statue, until he recovered his spirits, and grew fit 
for some living part. 

** As this sudden desertion of one’s self shows a 
diffidence, which is nOt displeasing, it implies at 
the same time the greatest respect to an audience 
that can be. It is a sort of mute eloquence, which 
pleads for their favour much better than words could 
do ; and we find their generosity naturally moved 
to support those who are in so much perplexity to 
entertain them. I was extremely pleased with a 
late instance of this kind at the opera of Alniabid^ 
ip the encouragement given to a young singer, 
whose more th|p ordinary concern on her first ap- 
pearance, reeXmended her no less than her agree- 
able voice and just performance. Mere bashfulness 
without merit is awkward ; and merit without mo- 
desty insolent. But modest merit has a double^ 
claim to acceptance, and generally meets with as 
many patrons as beholders. 

** I am,” 

It is impossible that a person should exert himself 
to advantage in on assembly, whether it be nis par 
cither to sing or speak, who lies under too gre 
oppressions of modesty. I remember, upon talk g 
with a friend of mine concerning the force 
nunciation, our discourse led us into the ' 

tion of the several organs of speech which an 
ought to have in perfection, as the tongue, t e > 
the lip., the no. 0 . the neUte, end the ^ 

Upon which, My. my ttend, » You hare oBittu 

• Mrs. Barblsr. See a carious account of th** ^ * 
.lohtt Hawkins's History of Music, vol. v. p. loo. 
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the mobt material organ of them all) and that if the 
fuichead.’* 

But notwithstanding an excess of modesty ob> 
structs the tongue and renders it unfit for its offices, 
a due proportion of it is thought so requisite to an 
orator, that rhetoricians have recommended it to 
their disciples as a particular in their art. Cicero 
tells us that he never liked an orator who did not 
appear in some little confusion at the beginning of 
his speech, and confesses that he himself never en- 
tered upon an oration without trembling and con- 
cern. It is indeed a kind of deference which is due 
to a great assembly, and seldom fails to raise a be- 
nevolence in the audience towards the person who 
speaks. My correspondent has taken notice that 
the bravest men often appear timorous on these oc^ 
casious, as indeed we may observe, that there is 
generally no creature more impudent than a coward: 

— I Lingua melior, sed frigida belle 

Dextera Vino. Ain. xi. 338. 

Bold at the council-board ; 

But cauttous in the field he shunu'd the sword. 

DarniN. 

A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifica- 
tions of Dranccs in Virgil; as Homer, to express a 
man both timorous and saucy, makes use of a kind 
ol point, which is very rarely to be met with in his 
writings, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, 
but the heart of a deer.* 

A just and reasonable modesty does not only re. 
commend eloquence, but sets off every great talent 
which a man can be possessed of. It heightens all 
the virtues which it accompanies ; like the shades 
in paintings, it raises and rounds every figure, and I 
makes the colours more beautiful, though not so 
glaring as they would be without it. 

Mooesty is not only an ornament, but also a 
guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate i 
feeling in the soul which makes her shrink and > 
withdraw herself from every thing that has danger | 
in it. It is such an exquisite sensibility, as warns 
her to shun the first appearance of every thing 
which is hurtfuL 

I cannot at present recollect either the place or 
time of whatls«m going to mention; but I have 
read somewhere in the history of ancient Greece, 
that the women of the country were seized with an 
unaccountable melancholy, which disposed several 
of them to make away with themselves. The<fenate, 
after having tried many expedients to prevent this 
self-murder, which was so frequent among them, 
published an edict, that if any woman whatever 
should lay violent hands upon herself, her corpse 
should be exposed naked in the street, and dragged 
#out the city in the most public manner. This 
“ict immediately put a stop to the practice which ' 
was before so common. We may see in this in- 
stance the strength of female modesty which was 
able to overcome even the violence of madness end 
despair. The fear of shame in the fair sex was in 
those days more prevalent than that of death. 

If modesty has so great an influence over our ac- 
tions, and is in many cases so impregnable a fence I 
lu virtue ; what can more undernune morality than | 
that politeness which reigns among the unthinking 
part of mankind, and treats as unfashionable the 
hiost ingenuous part of our behaviour; which re- 
commends impudence as good-breeding, and keeps 
a man always in countenance, hot because he is in- 
hoceut, but Wause he is shameless ? i 

1 

• Iliad, i. m r 


Segeca thought modesty so great a check to vice, 

I that he prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, 
and advises us to raise it in ourselves upon ima- 
ginary occasions, when such as are real do not offer 
themselves ; for this is the meaning of his precept, 
That when we are by ourselves, and in our greatest 
solitudes, we should fancy that Cato stands before 
us and sees every thing we do. In short, if you 
banish modesty out of the world, she carries away 
with her half the virtue that is in iL 

After these rejections on modesty, as it is a vir- 
tue ; I must observe, that there is a vicious modesty 
which justly deserves to be ridiculed, and which 
those persons very often discover who value them- 
selves most upon a well-bred confidence. This 
happens when a man is ashamed to act up to his 
reason, and would not upon any consideration be 
surprised at the practice of those duties, for the per- 
formance of which he was sent into the world. Many 
an impudent libertine would blush to be caught in 
a serious discourse, and would scarce be able to show 
his head after having disclosed a religious thought. 
Decency of behaviour, all outward show of virtue, 
and abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided by 
this*Bet of shame-l'aced people, as what would dis- 
parage their gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring 
them to dishonour. This is such a poorness of 
spirit, such a despicable cowardice, such a degene, 
rate abject state of mind, as one would think human 
nature incapable of, did wc not meet with frequent 
instances of it in ordinary conversation. 

There is another kind of vicious modesty which 
makes a man ashamed of his person, his birth, his 
profession, his poverty, or the like misfortunes, 
which it was not in his choice to prevent, and is not 
in his power to rectify. If a man appears ridicu- 
lous by any of the aforc-montioned circumstances, 
he becomes much more so % being out of counte- 
nance for them. Thgy should rather give him oc- 
casion to exert a noble spirit, and to palliate those 
imperfections which are not in his power, by those 
peiiections which are ; or to use a very witty allu- 
sion of an eminent author, he should imitate Csesar, 
who, because his head was bald, covered that de- 
fect with laurels. — C. 
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Nihil lorgiundo gloriun adeptus est — S aixot, BeL Cat 

By bestowing nothing be acquired glory. 

My wise and good friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
divides himself almost equally between the town and 
the country. His time in town is given up to the 
public, ana the management of his private fortune ; 
and after every three or four days spent in this 
manner, he retires for as many to his seat within a 
few miles of the town, to the enjoyment of himself, 
his family, and his friend. Thus business and plea- 
sure, or rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and rest, re- 
commend each other. They take their turns with 
so quick a vicissitude, that neither becomes^ a habit, 
or takes possession of the whole man ; nor is it pos- 
sible he snould be surfeited with either. I often see 
him at our club in good humour, and yet sometimes 
too with an air of care in his looks ; but in his 
country retreat he is always unbent, and such a 
companion as I could desire ; and therefore I sel- 
dom fail to make one with him when he is pleased 
to invite me. 

The other day, as soon as we were got into his 
chariot, two or three beggars on each side bung 
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upon the doors, and solicited our charity wit® the 
usual rhetoric of a sick wife or husband at home, 
three or four helpless little children all starving 
with cold and hunger. We were forced to part 
with some money to get rid of their importunity ; 
and then we proceeded on our journey with the 
blessings and acclamations of these people. 

“ Well, then,” says Sir Andrew, “ we go off with 
the prayers and good wishes of the beggars, and 
perhaps too our healths will be d||pk at tho next 
ale-house : so all we shall be able f^walue ourselves 
upon is, that we have promoted the trade of the 
victualler and the excises of the government. But 
how few ounces of wool do we sec upon the backs 
of these poor creatures ? And when they shall next 
full in our way, they will hardly be better dressed; 
they must always live in rags to look like objects 
of compassion If their families too are such as 
they are rcpreicntcd, *tis certain they cannot be 
better clothed, and must be a great deal worse fed. 
One would think potatoes should be all their bread, 
and their drink the pure element ; and then what 
goodly customers are the farmers like to have for 
their wool, corn, and cattle ? Such customers, and 
such a consumption, cannot choose but advanec^the 
landed interest, and hold up the rents of the gen- 
tlemen. 

“ But, of all men living, we merchants, who live by 
bnyingand selling, ouglit never to encourage beggars. 
The goods which we export are indeed the produet of 
the lauds, but much the greatest pail of their value is 
the labour of the people ; but how much of these 
people’s labour shall we export whilst w'e hire them 
to sit still ? Tho very alms they receive from us arc 
the wagA* of idleness. I have often tliought that no 
man should be permitted to take relief from the 
parish, or to ask it in the street, until he has first 
urrhased as much as i^bssiblc of his own livelihood 
y the labour of his own hands ; and then the pub- 
lic ought only to be taxed to make good the defi- 
ciency. If this rule was strictly observed, we 
should sec every where such a multitude of new 
labourers, as would in all probability reduce the 
prices of all the manufactures. It is the very life 
of merchandise to buy cheap and sell <lear. The 
merchant ought to make his outset as cheap as pos- j 
sible, that he may find the greater profit upon his i 
returns; .and nothing will enable him to do this like 
the reduction of the price of labour upon all our ' 
manufactures. This loo would be the ready way to 
increase the number of our foreign markets. The 
abatement of the price of tho manufacture would 
pay for the carriage of it to more distant countries ; 
ani this consequence would be equally beneficial 
both to the lauded and trading interests. As so 
great an addition of labouring hands would produce 
this happy consequence bi^th to the merchant and 
the gentb man, our liberality to common beggars, | 
arui every other obstruction to the increase of la- 
bourers, must be equally pernicious to both.” 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that the re- 
duction of the prices of our manufactures by the 
addition of so many new hands, would be no incon- 
venience to any man; but observing I was some- 
thing startled at the assertion, he made a short 
pause, and then resumed the discourse. “ It may 
seem,” says he, paradox, that the price of 
labour should be reduced without an abatement of 
wages, or that wages can bo abated without any in- 
convenienre to the labourer, and yei nothing is 
more CPI tain th.in that both these things may hap- 
pen. The wages of tho labourers make the greatest 


part of the price of every thing that is useful ; and 
if in proportion with the wa.ges the prices of all 
other things should be abated, every labourer with 
less wages would still be able to purchase as many 
necessaries of life ; where then would be the incon- 
venience ? But the price of labour may be reduced 
I by the addition of more hands to a manufacture, and 
vet the wages of persons remain as high as ever. 
I'he admirable Sir William Petty has given ex- 
I amples of this in some of his writings : one of 
them, as I remember, is that of a watch, which I 
shall endeavour to explain so as shall suit my pre- 
sent purpose. It is certain that a single watch 
could not be made so cheap in proportion by only 
one man, as a hundred watches by a hundred; for 
as there is vast variety in tho work, no one person 
could equally suit himself to all the parts of it ; tho 
manufacture would be tedious, and at last but 
clumsily performed. But if a hundred watches 
were to he made by a hundred men, the cases may 
be assigned to one, the dials to another, the wheels 
to another, the springs to another, and every other 
part to a iirnper artist. As there would be no need 
of perplexing any one person with too much variety, 
every one would be able to perform his single part 
with greater skill and expedition; and the hundred 
watches wf>uld be finished in one fourth part of the 
time of the first one, and every one of them at one- 
fourth part of the cost, though the wages of every 
man were equal. The reductioi^f the price of the 
manufacture would increase the aemana of it ; al! 
tho same hand.s would be still employed, and as 
well paid. The sami* rule will hold in the clothing, 
the shippit^, and all other trades whatsoever. And 
thus an addition of hands to our manufactures will 
only reduce the price of them; the labourer will 
still have as much w’ages, and will consequently be 
i enabled to purchase more conveniences of life; so 
I that every interest in the nation would receive a be 
I nefit from the increase of our working people. 

I ” Besides, I see no occasion for this charity k 
common beggars, since every beggar is an inha- 
bitant of a parish, and every parish is taxed to the 
maintenance ot their own poor. For inv own part 
I cannot be mightily pleased with (he laws which 
have done this, which have provided better to feed 
than employ the poor. We have a tradition from 
our forefathers, that after the first of those laws was 
made, Ihey were insulted with that famous song; 

Hang sorrow and cast away care, 

I'he parish i.s txmiid to tiitu us, kc. 

And if we will be so good-natured as to maintain 
them without work, they can do no less in return 
than sing us *Thc merry Beggars.* 

** What then ? Am I against all acts of charity || 
God forbid ! I know of no virtue in the Gospel thar 
is in more pathetic expressions rccommendeu to our 
practice. * 1 was hungry, and ye gave me no meat ; 
fnirsty, and ye gave mo no drink; naked, and )e 
clothed me not ; a stranger, and ye took me not m , 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited mo not,’ yur 
blessed Saviour treats the exercise and neglect o 
charity towards a poor man, as the performance or 
breach of this duty towards himself. I shall eu ea- 
vour to obey the will of my Lord and Master ; an 
there if an industrious man shall submit to e 
hardest labour and coarsest fare, rather than 
the shame of taking relief from the parish, or as mg 
it in the street, this is the hungry, the thirsty, 
naked; and I ought to believe, if any man i» on 
hither for shelter against persecution or opprcssi 
, this is the stranger, and I ought to take him m. 
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any countryman of our own is fallen into the hands 
of iniidels, and lives in a state of miserable captivuy, 
this is the man in prison, and 1 should contribute to 
his ransom. I ought to give to an hospital of in- 
valids, to rcc<jver as many useful subjects as I can ; 
but I shall bestow none of my bounties upon an 
alms-house of idle people ; and for the same reason 
I should not think it a reproach to me if I had 
withheld my charity from those common beggars. 
But we prescribe better rules than we are able to 
practise ; we are ashamed not to give into the mis- 
taken customs of our country : but at the same time, 
I cannot but think it a reproach worse than that of 
common swearing, that the idle and the abandoned 
are suffered in the name of Heaven and all that is 
iacred, to extort from Christian and tender minds a 
supply to a profligate way of life, that is always to 
be tfuppoiteu, bu^ never relieved.” — Z. 
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Tnnquam ha*c situ nostri medieina furoris, 

Aut dous illu inalis hominum mitenrere <liscat. 

Vmo, Eel. X. V. 60. 

As if by these my sufferings I could case : 

Or by my pains the god of love appease.— D rtdkk. 

. I SHALL in this paper discharge myself of the 
promise I have made to the public, by obliging them 
with the translation of the little Greek manuscript, 
which is said to have been a jiiecc of those records 
that were preserved in the temple of Apollo, upon 
the promontory of Leucate. It is a short history of 
the Lover’s Leap, and is inscribed, An account of 
persons, male and female, who offered up their vows 
in the temple of the Pythian Apollo in the forlr 
sixth Olympiad, and leaped from the promontory of 
Leucate into the Ionian sea, in order to cure them- 
selves of the passion of love. 

This account is very dry in many parts, as only 
mentioning the name of the lover who leaped, the 
person he leaped for, and relating in short, that he 
was cither cured, or killed, or maimed, by the fall. 
It indeed gives the names of so many, who died by 
it, that it would have looked like a bill of mortality, 
had I translated it at full length ; I have therefore 
made an abridgment of it, and only extracted such 
particular passages as have something extraordinary, 
either in the case or in the cure, or in the fate of 
the person who is mentioned in it. After this short 
preface take the account as follows : 

Battus, the son of Menalcas the Sicilian, leaped 
for Bombyca the musician : got rid of his passion 
with the loss of his right leg and arm, which were 
broken in the fall. 

Melissa, in love with Daphnis, very much bruised, 
but escaped with life. 

Cynisca, the wife of iEschines, being in love with 
f^ycus ; and iEschiues her husband being in love 
with Eurilla (which had made this married couple 
very uneasy to one another for several years) ; both 
♦be husband and the wife took the leap by consent ; 
they both of them escaped, and have livea very bap- 
pilv together ever since. 

Larissa, a virgin of Thessaly, deserted by Plexip- 
*» a courtship of three years ; she stood upon 
ne brow of the promontory for some time, and after 
avmg thrown (Town a ring, a bracelet, and a little 
Pictui^, with other presents which she had received 
om 1 lexippus^ she threw herself into the sea, and 
taken up alive. 

ni/*?* before she leaped, made an offer- 

g Of a Silver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 


SiraflBtha, in love with Daphnis the Myndian, pt* 
rishod in the fall. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtesan, having spent his whole 
I estate upon her, was advised by his sister to leap in 
the beginning of his amour, but would not hearken 
to her until he was reduced to his last talent; being 
forsaken by Rhodope, at length resolved to take the 
leap. Perished in it. 

Arideeus, a^autiful youth of Epirus, in love with 
Praxinoe, tlKwife of Thespis ; escaped without 
damage, saving only that two of his fore-teeth were 
struck out and his nose a little flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable 
for the death of her husband, was resolved to take 
this leap in order to get rid of her passion for his 
memory : but being arrived at the promontory, she 
there met with Dinimachus the Milesian, and after 
a short conversation with him, laid aside the 
thoughts of her leap, and married him in the temple 
of Apollo. 

N.B. Her widow’s weeds are still to be seen 
hanging up in the western corner of the temple. 

Olphis, the fisherman, having received a box on 
the ear from Thestylis the day before, and being 
determined to have no more to do with her, leaped, 
and escaped with life. 

Atalauta, an old maid, whose cruelty had several 
years before driven two or three despairing lir/ers 
to this leap : being now in the fifty-filth year of her 
age, and in love with an officer of Sparta, broke her 
neck in the fall. 

Hi]>parchu6, being passionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped, and 
died of his fall ; upon which his wife Harried her 
gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-master, in love with Olympia, 
an Athenian matron, threw himself from the rock 
with great agility, but was crippled in the fall. 

Dirtgoras, the usurer, in love with bis cook-maid ; 
he peeped several limes over the precipice, but bi» 
heart misgiving him, he went back, and married 
her that evening. 

Cina!du8, after having entered his own name in 
the Pythian record.s, being asked the name of the 
person whom he leaped for, and being ashamed to 
discover it, he was set aside, and nut suffered to 
leap. 

Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in love 
with Eurybates. Hurt in the fall, but recovered 

N. B. This was the second time of her leaping. 

Hesperus, a young man of Taicntum, in love 
with his master’s daughter. Drowned, the boats 
not coming in soon enough to his relief. 

Sappho, the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived 
at the temple of Apollo habited like a bride, in gar 
ments as white as snow. She wore a garland of 
myrtle on her head, and carried in her hand the 
little musical instrument of her own invention. 
After having sung a hymn to Apollo, she hung up 
her garland on one side of his altar, and her narp 
on the other. She then tucked up her vestments 
j like a Spartan virgin, and amidst thousands of 
I spectators, who were anxious for her safety and oL i 
fered up vows for her deliverance, matched directly 
forwariw to the utmost summit of the promontory, 
where, after having repeated a stanza of her own 
verses, which we could not hear, she threw herself 
off the rock with such an intrepidity as was never j 
before observed in any who had attempted that 
dangerous lean. Many who were present related, 
that they saw her fall into the sea, ftom whence she 
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neter roM again ; tiiougb there were others who | lie a truth, 
affirmed that she never came to the bottom of her | things of the circumstance, 
leap, btit that she was changed into a swan as she 
felC and that they saw her hovering in the air 
under that shape. But whether or no the whiteness 
and Buttering of her garments might not deceive 
those who looked upon her, or whether she might 
not really be metamorphosed into that musical and 
melancholy bird, is still a doubt among the Lesbians. 

AlOUfeus, the famous lyric poet, w^^ad for some 
time been passionately in love with iflfeho, arrived 
at the promontory of Leucate that v^r evening in 
order to take ^he leap upon her account; but hear- 
ing that Sappho baa been there before him, and 
that her body could be no where found, he very 
generously lamented tier fall, and is said to have 
written his hundred and twenty-fifth ode upon that 
occasion. 

Leaped m this Olympiad, 

Males m 

Females 126 

250 

Cured, 

Males 51 

Females 69 


he did not know any 


C. 
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No. 234.1 WEDNESDAY, NOV. 28, 1711. 

Vellem in amicitia sic errareroua.— Hoa. 1 Sat Ui. 41. 

1 wish Uiis error in your friendship reign'd.— Caaaon. 


You very often hear people, after a story has 
been told with some entertaining circumstances, 
tell it over again with particulars that destroy the 
jest, but give light into the truth of the narration. ! ^ 

This sort of veracity, though it is impertinent, has ' into a thousand pleasing passions and- sentiments, 
something amiable in it, l^ausc it proceeds from | instead of the pangs of anger, envy, detraction, and 
the love of Xruth, even in frivolous occasions. If > malice. 


He will, as if hi 

, asK one whom he knows 
at variance with another, what is the meaning that 
Mr. Such-a-one, naming his adversary, not 
applaud him with that heartiness which formerly 
he has heard him? ** He said, indeed,** continues 
be, ** 1 would rather have that man for my friend 
than any man in England; but for an enemy — ** 
—This melts the person he talks to, who expected 
nothing but downright raillery from that side. Ac- 
cording as he sees his practice succeed, he goes to 
the « 
how 

so little; “ You spoke with so much coldness of a 
gentleman who said more good of you, than, let me 
tell you; any man diving deserves.*' The success 
of one of these incidents was that the next time one 
of the adversaries spied the other, he hems after 
him in the public street, and they miist crack a 
bottle at the next tavern, that used to turn out of 
the other’s way to avoid one another’s eye-shot. 
He will tell one beauty she was commended by 
another, nay, he will say she gave the woman ho 
speaks to the preference in a particular for which 
she herself is admired. The pleasantest confusion 
imaginable is made through the whole town by mv 
friend’s indirect offices. You shall have a visft re- 
turned after half a year’s absence, and mutual rail- 
ing at each other every day of that time. They 
meet with a thousand lamentations for so long a 
separation, each party naming herself for the great- 
est delinquent, if the other can possibly be so good 
as Co forgive her, which she has no reason in the 
world, but from the knowledge of her goodness, to 
hope for. Very often a whole train of railers of 
each side tire their horses in setting matters right 
which they have said during the war between the 
parties ; and a whole circle of acquaintance are put 


such honest amendments do not promise an agree- 
able companion, they do a sincere friend ; for which 
reason one should allow them so much of our time, 
if we fall into their company, as to set us right in 
matters that can do us no manner of harm, .whether 
the fficta be one way or the other. Lies which are 


The worst evil I ever observed this man’s false- 
hood occasion, has been, that he turned detraction 
into flattery. He is well skilled in the manners 
the world, and by overlooking what men really are, 
he grounds his artiheos upon what they have a 
mind to be. Upon this foundation, if two distant 


Cold out of arrogance and ostentation, a man should > friends are brought together, and the cement seems 
detect in his own defence, because he should not be to be weak, he never rests until he finds pew ap- 
triumphed over. Lies which are told out of malice pearancps to take off all remains of ill-will, and 
he should expose, both for his own sake and that of j that by new misunderstandings they are thoroughly 


the (Sit of mankind, because every man should rise 
against a common enemy; but the officious liar, 
many havq argued, is to 1 m excused, because it docs 
some man good, and no man hurt The man who 
made more than ordinary speed from a fight in 
which Uia Athentans were l^aten, and told them 
they had obtained a complete victory, and put the 
whole eity into the utmost joy and exultation, was 
checked bv the magistrates for this falsehood ; but 
excused himself by saying, ** O Athenians ! am I 
your enemy because I gave you two happy days ?” 
Tbit fellow did to a whole people what an acquaint- 
ance of mine does every day he lives, in some emi- 
nent degree, to paiticttlar pereons. He is ever 


reconciled. 

" To fHK Spxctatob. 

Sir, Devonshire, Nov. 14, 1711. 

" There arrived in this neighbourhood two davi; 
ago one of your gav gentlemen of the town, who 
being attended at his entry with a servant of his 
own, besides a countryman he had taken up for a 
guide, excited the curiosity of the village to learn 
whence and what he might be. The countryman (to 
whom they applied as niq^t easy of access) knew little 
more than tnat the gentleman came from London 
to travel and see fashions, and was, as he heard say, 
a freethinker.* What religion that might be, he 


Dcm aegree, nsrucuiar pviwua. nv m ever - o „ j' 

lying people into good humour, and as Plato said • could not tell: and for his own Dart,if they 
it wu allowabU in phyneiuu to li* to thoir pationu | told him Ae B«n wai a freothmkor, “f ” 


to keep np their spirits, 1 mm half doubtfiil whether 
my friena’s behaviour is not as excusable. His 
manner is to express himself enrprised at the cheer- 
fiii connUnance of a man whom be observes diffident ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of himself ; and generally by that means makes his j f i^rand Speetstor.' 


guessei^Ay his way of talking, he was little better 


• The person here alluded to wss probably Mr. 
wlw U said by the Etamlner So have b^n the buu of the 
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han a heathen; exc^ing only that he had been I 
a good gentleman tPhim, and made him drunk 
twice in one day over and above what they had bar« 
gained for. 

** I do not look upon the limplicity of thlsi and 
several odd inquiries with which 1 shall not trouble i 
you, to be wondered at, much less can 1 think that 
our youths of hue wit, and enlarged understandings, 
have any reason to laugh. There is no necessity 
that every ’squire in Great Britain should know 
what the word freethinker stands for ; but it were | 
much to be wished, thatthey who value themselves , 
upon that conceited title, were a little better in- 1 
structed in what it ought to stand for ; and that they : 
would not persuade themselves a man is really i 
and truly a freethinker, in any tolerable sense, 
merely by virtue of his being an atheist, or an in- 
hdel of any other distinction. It may be doubted 
with good reason, whether there ever was in nature 
a more abject, slavish, and bigoted generation than 
the tribe of beaux-esprits, at present so prevailing in 
this island. Their pretension to be freethinkers, is 
no other than rakes have to be free-livers, and sa- 
vages to be free-men ; that is, they can think what- 
ever they have a mind to, and give themselves up 
to whatever conceit the extravagancy of their in- 
clination, or their fancy, shall suggest; they can 
think as wildly as they talk and act, and wiU not 
endure that their wit should be controlled by such 
formal things as decency and common sense. De- 
duction, coherence, consistency, and all the rules 
of reason they accordingly disdain, as too precise 
and mechanical for men of a liberal education. 

** This, as far as I could ever learn from their 
writings, or my own observation, is a true account 
of the British freethinker. Our visitant here, who 
gave occasion to this paper, has brought with him a 
new system of common sense, the particulars of 
which I am uot yet acquainted with, out will lose 
no opportunity of informing myself whether it con- 
taio any thing worth Mr. Spectator’s notice. In 
the mean time. Sir, 1 cannot but think it would 
be for the good of maukiud, if you would take 
this subject into your consideration, and convince 
the hopeful youth of our nation, that licentiousness 
is not freedom ; or, if such a paradox will not be 
understood, that a prejudice towards atheism is not 
impartiality. 

** 1 am, Sir, your roost bnmble Servant, 

T. “ Philonous.” 

"No. 235.] THURSDAY, NOVEMBEK 29, 1711. 

— Populares 

Vlnoenteni wrepitua Hoa, Art Poet. v. 81. 

Awes the (uimUtuous noises of the pit— R oscommoii. 

Thsrb is nothing which lies more within the 
province of a Spectator than public shows and 
*• and as among these there are none 
wnich can pretend to vie with those elegant enter- 
tammenU that are exhibited in our theatres, I think 
H particularly incumbent on me to take notice of 
every thing that ii remarkable in such numerous 
and refined assembUes. 

•* Ihat of late years there has been a 

P®i^n in the upper gallery of the play- 
is when he is ^eased with any thing that 

I a 1 •tage, expresses his approbation 

u'Ks upon the benches or the wainscot, 

. ^® heard over the whole theatre. This 

n u commonly known by the name of the 


** Trunk-maker in the upper gallery.’* Whether it 
be that the blow ha gives on these occasions re- 
sembles that whiph is often heard in the shops of 
such artisans, or that he was supposed to have been 
a real trunk-maker, who, after the finishing of bis 
day's work, used to unbend his mind at these public 
diversions with his hammer in his band, 1 cannot 
certainly tell. There axe some, 1 know, who havebeen 
foolish enough to imagine it is a spirit which haunts 
the upper gaUerj, and from time to time makes 
those sirangAoises ; and the rather, because he 
is observed ^Ve louder than ordinary every time 
the ghost of Hamlet appears. Others have reported, 
that it is a dumb man, who has chosen this way of 
uttering himself when be is transported with any 
thing he sees or hears. Others will have it to be 
the playhouse tbunderer, that exerts himself after 
this manner in the upper gallery, when ha has no- 
thing to do upon the roof. . 

But having made it my ousiness to get the best 
information 1 could in a matter of this moment, 1 
find that the trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is 
a large black man whom nobody knows. He generally 
leans forward on a huge oaken plank with great 
attention to every thing that passes upon the stage. 
He is never seen to smile; but upon hearii^ any 
thing that pleases him, he takes up his staff with 
both hands, and lays it upon the next piece of 
timber that stands in his way with exceeding vehe- 
mence: after which, he composes himself in bis 
former posture, till such time as something new sets 
him again at work. 

It has been observed, his blow is so well-timed, 
that the most judicious critic could never except 
against it As soon as any shining thought is ex* 
pressed in the (met or any uncommon grace ap- 
pears in the actor, be smites the bench or wainscot 
If the audience does not concur with him, he smites 
a second fime; and if the audience is not yet 
awakened, looks round him with ^reat wrath, and 
repeats the blow a third time, which never fails to 
produce the clap. He sometimes lets the audience 
begin the clap of themselves, and at the conclusion 
of their applause ratifies it with a single thwack. 

He is oi so great use to the playhouse, that it is 
said a former director of it, upon his not being able 
to pay his attendance by reason of sickness, kept 
one in pay to officiate for him until such time as he 
recovered ; but the person so employed, though he 
laid about him with incredible violence, did it 
in such wron^ places, that the audience soon 
found out that it was not their old friend the trunk- 
maker. 

It has been remarked, that ho has not yet exerted 
himself with vigour this season. He sometimes 
plies at the opera; and upon Nicolini’s first ap- 
pearance was said to have demolished three benches 
in the fury of his applause. He has broken half a 
dosen oaken planks upon Dogget,* and seldom goes 
away flrom a tragedy of Shakspeare without leaving 
the wainscot extremely shattered. 

The players do not only connive at his obstre- 
perous approbation, but very cheerfullv repair at 
their own cost whatever damages he makes. They 
once bad a thought of erecting a kind of wooden 
anvil for his use, that should be made of a very 
sounding plank, in order to render his strokes more 

e Thomas Dog^ an exoallent comic actor, who wu for 
many yean Joint-manager of the playhouse with Wilkes and 
Colley Cibbor. of whom the reader may find a partleular ac- 
count In Cibber’s Apology for his own Ufa 
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deep end mellow; but as this might not have been 
distinguished from the music of a kettle-drum^ the 
project was laid aside. 

In the meanwhile, I cannot but take notice of 
the great use it is to an audience, that a person 
' should thus preside over their heads like the director 
of a concert, in order to awaken their attention, 
and beat time to their applauses ; or, to raise my 
simile, I have sometimes fancied the trunk-maker 
in the upper gallery to be like Virgil’s ruler of 
the winds, seated upon the top otfn mountain, 
who, when he struck his sceptre upon the side of it, 
roused a hurricane, and set the whole cavern in an 
uproar.* 

It is certain the trunk-maker has saved many a 
good play, and brought many a graceful actor into 
reputation, who would not otherwise have been 
taken notice of. It is very visible, as the audience 
is not a little abashed, if they find themselves be- 
traved into a clap, when their friend in the upper 
gallery does not come into it ; so the actors do nut 
value themselves Upon the clap, but regard it as a 
mere 6ru/uin /u/men, or empty noise, when it has 
not the sound of the oaken plant in it. I know it 
has been given out by those who are enemies to 
the trunk-maker, that he has sometimes been bribed 
to be in the interest of a bad poet, or a vicious 
player; but this is a surmise which has no foun- 
dation ; his strokes are always just, and his adtnoni. 
tiuns seasonable : he does not deal about bis blows 
at random, but always hits the right nail upon the 
head. The inexpressible force wherewith he lays 
them on sufficiently shows the evidence and strength 
of his conviction. His zeal for a good author is in- 
deed outrageous, and breaks down every fence and 
partition, every board and plank, that stands within 
(he expression of his applause. 

As 1 do not care for terminating my ^ughts in 
barren speculations, or in reports of puiVniatter of 
fact, without drawing something from them for the 
advantage of my countrymen, 1 shall take the liberty 
to make a humble proposal, that whenever the 
trunk-maker shall depart this life, or whenever he 
shall have lost the spring of his arm by sicknevs, 
old age, infirmity, or the like, some able-bodied 
critic should be advanced to this post, and have a 
. competent salary settled on him for life, to be fur- 
nished with bamboos for operas, crab-tree cudgels 
tor comedies, and oaken plants for tragedy, at the 
public expense. And to the end that this place 
should be always disposed of according to merit, I 
would have none preferred to it, who has not given 
convincing proofs both of a sound judgment, and a 
strong arm; and who could not, upon occasion, 
either knock down an ox, or write a comment upon 
Horace’s Art of Poetry. In short, I would have 
him a due composition of Hercules and Apollo, and 
80 rightly qualified for this important office, that 
the trunk-maker may not be missed by our pos- 
terity. — C. 


No. 236.1 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1711. 

— Dare jura maritis. — Ho*. Ar». Poet, v. 398. 

With laws connubial tyrants to restrain. 

** Mb. Spectator, 

** You have not spoken in so direct a manner 
u{K)n the subject of marriage as that important case 
descives. It would not be improper to observe upon 


* AtneulL 8ft. 


the peculiarity in the youth||^f (ireat Britain of 
railing and laughing at that institution ; and when 
they fall into it, from a profligate habit of mind, 
being insensible of the satislaction in that way of 
life, and treating their wives with the most barbarous 
disrespect. 

“ Particular circumstances, and cast of temper, 
must teach a man the probability of nughty uneasi. 
nesses in that state ; (for unquestionably some there 
are whose very dispositions are strangely averse to 
conjugal friendship) but no one, 1 believe, is by his 
own natural complexion prompted to tease and tor- 
ment another for no reason but being nearly allied 
to him. And can there be any thing more base, or 
serve to sink a man so much below his own distin- 
guishing characteristic (I mean reason), than re- 
turning evil for good in so open a manner, as that 
of treating a helpless creature with unkindness, who 
has had so good an opinion of him as to believe 
what he said relating to one of the greatest con- 
cerns of life, by delivering her happiibgs in this 
world to his care and protection ? Must not that 
man be abandoned even to all manner of humanity, 
who can deceive a woman with appearances of af- 
fection and kindness, for no other end but to’ tor- 
ment her with more ease and authority ? Is any 
thing more unlike a gentleman, than wnen his ho- 
nour is engaged for the performing his promises, be- 
cause nothing but that can oblige him to it, to become 
afterward false to his word, and be ulonc the occa- 
sion of misery to one whose happiness he but lately 
pretended was dearer to him than his own ? Ought 
such a one to be trusted in bis common afFuirs ? or 
treated but as one whose honesty consisted only in 
his incapacity of being otherwise ? 

“ There is one cause of this usage no less absurd 
thau common, which takes place among the more 
unthinking men; and that is, the desire to appear 
to their friends free and at liberty, and without 
those trammels they have so much ridiculed. To 
avoid this they fly into the other extreme, and grow 
tyrants that they may Seem masters. Because an 
uncontrollable command of their own actions is a 
certain sign of entire dominion, they won’t so much 
as recede from the government even in one muscle 
of their faces. A kind look they believe would be 
fawning, and a civil answer yielding the superiority. 
To this must we attribute an austerity they betray 
in every action. Wh.it but this can put a man out 
of humour in his wife’s company, though he is so 
distinguishingly pleasant every where else? The 
bitterness of his replies, and the severity of his, 
frowns to the tenderest of wives, clearly demonstrate, 
that an ilUgrounded fear of being thought too sub- 
missive, is at the bottom of this, as I am willing to 
I call it, affected moroseness ; but if it be such, only 
put on to convince bis acquaintace of his entire di>- 
minion, let him take care of the consequence, which 
will be certain and worse than the present evil ; his 
seeming indifference will by degrees grow into real 
contempt, and if it doth not wholly alienate the at- 
fcctions of his wife for ever from him, make both 
him and her more miserable than if it really did so, 

** However inconsistent it may appear, to be 
thought a well-bred person has no small share m 
this clownish behaviour. A discourse therefore re- 
lating to good breeding towards a loving and tender 
wife, would be of great use to this sort of gcuUemen. 
Could you but once convince them, that to be civi 
at least is not beneath the character of a gentleman, 
nor even tender affection towards one who wou 
make it reciprocal, betrays any softness or ettenn 
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aacy that the most'n^culine disposition need bo 
uhamed of ; could you satisfy them of the generosity 
of voluntary civility, and the greatness of soul that 
is conspicuous in benevolence without immediate 
obligations ; could you recommend to people’s prac- 
tice the saying of the gentleman quoted in one of 
your speculations, ‘ That he thought it incumbent 
upon him to make the inclinations of a woman of 
merit go along with her duty;' could you, 1 say, 
persuade these men of the beauty and reasonable- 
ness of this sort of behaviour, I have so much cha- 
rity, for some of them at least, to believe you would 
convince thorn of a thing they are only ashamed to 
allow. Besides, you would recommend that state 
in its truest, and consequently its most agreeable 
colours ; and the gentlemen, who have for any lime 
been such professed enemies to it, when occasion 
should serve, would return you their thanks for as- 
sisting their interest in prevailing over their preju- 
dices, M^iage in general would by this means be 
a more and comfortable condition ; the bus* 

band woula be no where so well satisfied as in his 
own parlour, nor the wife so pleasant as in the 
company of her husband. A desire of being agree- 
able in the lover would be increased in the husband, 
ant] the mistress be more amiable by becoming the 
wife. Besides all which, I am apt to believe we 
should find the race of men grow wiser as their 
progenitors grew kinder, and the affection of their 
parents would be conspicuous in the wisdom of their 
children ; in short, men would in general be much 
better humoured than they are, did they not so fre- 
quently exercise the worst turns of their temper 
where they ought to exert the best” 

** Mr. Spectator, 

I am a woman who left the admiration of this 
whole town to throw myself (for love of wealth) into 
the arras of a fool. VS^hen I married him, I could 
have had any one of several men of sense who lan- 
guished for me ; but my case is just I believed 
my superior understanding would form him into a 
tractable creature. But, alas ! ray spouse has cun- 
ning and suspicion, the inseparable companions of 
little minds ; and every attempt I make to divert 
by putting on an agreeable air, a suddeu cheerful- 
ness, or kind behaviour, he looks upon as the first 
act towards an insurrection against his undeserved 
dominion over me. Let every one who is still to 
choose, and hopes to govern a fool, remember 

' ** Tristissa.” 

“ Mr, Spectator, St Martin's, Nov. 25. 
** This is to complain of an evil practice which I 
think very well deserves a redress, though yq|^ have 
not as yet taken any notice of it ; if you mention 
in your paper, it may perhaps have a very good 
effect What I mean is, the disturbance some 
people give to others at church, by their repetition 
pf the prayers after the minister; and that not only 
m the prayers, but also in the absolution ; and the 
comiuaiidments faro no better, which are in a part- 
Wular manner the priest’s office : this I hate known 
done in so audible a manner, that sometimes their 

^ y®'* 

^ould think it, this is frequently done by people 
■eemingly devout. This irreligious inadvertency 
** a thing extremely offensive ; but I do not recom- 
mend it as a thing I give you liberty to ridicule, 
ut hope it may be amenjlea by the bare mention. 

** Sir, your very humble Servant, 

l. 4t ^ 


No. 237. J SATURDAY, DECEMBER I, 17U. 

Visu carentero magna pars veri lateU — S inbca in (Edip. 

They that are dim of sight see truth hy halves. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that part of the 
pleasure w'hich happy minds shall enjoy in a future 
state, will arise from an enlarged contemplation of 
the Divine Wisdom in the goveruinent of the world, 
and a discovering of the secret and amazing steps 
of Providence, from the beginning to the end of 
time. Nothing seems to be an entertainment more 
adapted to the nature of man, if we consider that 
curiosity is one of the strongest and most lasting 
appetites imjilanted in us, and that admiration is 
one of our must pleasing passions ; and what a per- 
petual succession of enjoyments will be afforded to 
both these, in a scene so large and various as shall 
then be laid open to our view in the society of su- 
perior spirits, who perhaps will join with us in so 
delightful a prospect ( 

It is not impossible, on the contrary, that part of 
the punishment of such as are excluded from bliss, 
may consist not only in their being denied this pri- 
vilege, but in having their appetites at the same time 
vastly increased without any satisfaction afforded 
to them. In these, the vain pursuit of knowledge 
shall, perhaps, add to their infelicity, and bewilder 
them into labyrinths of error, darkness, distraction, 
and uncertainty of every thing but their own evil 
state. Milton has thus represented the fallen angels 
reasoning together in a kind of respite from their 
torments, and creating to themselves a new disquiet 
amidst their very amusements : he could not pro- 
perly have described the sport of condemned spirits, 
without that cast of horror and melancholy he has 
so judiciously mingled with them I 

OUmH apart sat on a hill retir'd, 
la^Bghts more elevate, and reiunn'd high 
Of ]m)vitlenco, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixt fate, freewill, fureknovvledge absolute. 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost* 

In our present condition, which is a middle slate, 
our minds are as it were checkered with truth and 
falsehood ; and as our faculties are narrow, and our 
views imperfect, it is impossible but our curiosity 
must meet with many repulses. The business of 
mankind in this life being rather to act than to 
know, their portion of knowlege is dealt to thorn 
accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reason of the inquisi- 
tive has so long been exercised with difficulties, in 
accounting for the promiscuous distribution of good 
and evil to the virtuous and the wicked in this 
world. From hence come all those pathetic com- 
plaints of so many tragical events which happen to 
the wise and the good ; and of such surprising pros- 
perity, which U often the lotf of the guilty and the 
foolish ; that reason is sometimes puzzled, and at a 
loss what to pronounce upon so mysterious a dis- 
pensation. 

Plato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of 
the poets, vvhich seem to reflect on the gods as the 
autuois of injustice ; and lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that whatever is permitted to befal a just 
man, whether poverty, sickness, or any of those 
things which seem to be evils, shall either in life or 
death conduce to his good. My reader will ob- 
serve how agrci'ablc this maxim is to what wo find 
delivered by greater authority. Seneca has written 

* Parail. l.ost, b. it v. 557. ® 

1 Svect ill fuUo, for reward, 
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ftr iiicotirte pnrpOMly on tbit subject:* in which he 
takes paini^ after the doctrine of the Stoics, to show 
that adversity is not in itself an evil ; and mentions 
a noble saying of Demetrius, that ** nothing would 
be more unhappy than a man who had never known 
I affliction.*’ He compares prosperity to the indul- 
' gence of a fond mother to a child, which often 
proves bis ruin; but the affection of the Divine 
being to that of a wise father, who would have his 
sons exercised with labour, disappointments, and 
pain, that they may gather strength and improve 
their fortitude. On this occasion, the philosophei 
rises into that celebrated sentiment, that there is 
not on earth a spectacle more worthy the regard of 
a Creator intent on bgi works than a brave man su- 
perior to his sufferings : to which he adds, that it 
must be a pleasure to Jupiter himself to look down 
from heaven, and see Cato amidst the ruins of his 
country preserving his integrity. 

This tnouffbt will appear yet more reasonable, if 
we consider human life as a state of probation, and 
adversity as the post of honour in it, assigned often 
to the best and most select spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here is, that 
we are not at present in a proper situation to judge 
of the councils by which Providence acts, since but 
little arrives at our knowledge, and even that little 
we discern imperfectly ; or according to the elegant 
figure in holy writ, ** we see but in part, and as in 
a ffla^ darkly.**t It is to be considered that Pro- 
vidence in its economy regards the whole system of 
time and things together, so that we cannot dis- 
cover the beautiful connexion between incideuts 
which lie widely separate in time ; and by losing so 
many links of the chain, our reasi^niugs become 
broken and imperfect. Thus those parts of the 
moral world which have not an absolute, may yet 
have a relative beauty, in respect of ^me other 


have a relative beauty, in respect of other 
parts concealed from us, but open to hfli|e before 
whom ** past,** ** prclfcent,** and “ to come,** are set 


whom ** past,** ** prclfcent,** and “ to come,** are set 
together in one point of view : and those events, 
the permission of which 'seems now to accuse his 
gooaness, may in the consummation of things both 
minify his noodness, and exalt his wisdom. And 
this is enough to check our presumption, since it is 
in vain to apply our measures of regularity to mat- 
teia pf which we know neither the antecedents nor 
tbe iMH^aents, the beginning nor the end. 

I sh^ relieve my readers from this abstracted 
thought, by relating here a Jewish tradition con- 
cerning Mo*e«, which seems to be a kind of parable, 
illustrating what 1 have last mentioned. That great 
prophet, it is said, was called up by a voice from 
heaven to the top of a mountain ; where, in a con- 
ference with the Supreme Being, be was admitted 
to propose to him some questions concoming his 
administration of the universe. In the midst of this 
divine colloquy he was commanded to look down 
on the plain below. At the foot of the mountain 
there issued out a clear spring of water, at which a 
soldier alighted from his horse to drink. He was 
no sooner gone than a little boy came to the same 
place, and finding a purse of gold which the soldier 
W dropped, took it up and went away with it. Im- 
mediately after this came an iufirm old man, weaiy 
^tb age and travelling, and having quenched his 
thirst, sat down to rest himself by the side of the 
spring. The soldier missing his purse returns to 


search Ibr it, and demands it of the old man, who 
affirms he bad not seen it, and appeals to Heaven 
in witness of his innocence. The soldier, not be- 
lieving his protestations, kills him. Moses fell on 
his face with horror and amazement, when the Di. 
vine voice thus prevented his expostulation : Be 
not surprised, Moses, nor ask why the Judge of the 
whole earth has suffered this thing to come to pass. 
The child is the occasion that the blood of the old 
man is spilt ; but know that the old man whom thou 
sawest was the murderer of that child’s father.” 


• VUt Seaee. De com 
Sglem non cadit iidiurUk** 

t 1 Cor . xlU. 11 


t MplenUs, live quod la sa* 
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Nequicquam populo blbulas donaverls auras ; 

Respuequod non es Persius, Sat iv. 50. 

No more to flattering crowds thine ear Incline, 

Eager to drink the praise which Is not thine. 

BRZwsTia. 

Among all the diseases of the mind, tWe is not 
one more epidemical or more pernidowthan the 
love of flattery. For as where the juices of the 
body are prepared to receive the malignant influ- 
ence, there the disease rages with most violence ; so 
in this distemper of the mind, where there is ever 
a propensity and inclination to suck in the poison, 
it cannot be but that the whole order of reasonable 
action must be overturned; for, like music, it 

■ ■ So softens and disarms the mind. 

That not one arrow can resistance And. 

First, we flatter ourselves, and then the flattery 
of others is sure of success. It awakens our self- 
love within, a party which is ever ready to revolt 
from our better judgment, and join the enemy 
without. Hence it is, that the profusion uf favours 
we so often see poured upon the parasite, are repre- 
sented to us by our self-love, as justice done to the 
man who so agreeably reconciled us to ourselves. 
When we are overcome by such soft insinuations 
and ensnaring compliances, we gladly recompense 
the artifices that are made use of to blind our reason, 
and which triumph over the weaknesses of our tem- 
per and inclinations. 

But Vrere every man persuaded from how mean 
and low a principle this passion is derived, there 
can be no doubt that the person who should attempt 
to gratify it, would then be as contemptible as he is 
now successful. It is the desire of some quality we 
are not possessed of, or inclination to be tometliing 
we are not, which are the causes of our giving our- 
selves up to ’that man who bestows upon us the 
characters and qualities of others ; which perhaps 
suit ui as ill, and were as little designed for our 
wearing, as their clothes. Instead of going out of 
our oini complexioual nature into that of others, 
it were a better and more laudable industry to im- 
prove our own, and instead of a miserable copy be- 
come a good original; for there is no temper, no 
disposition, so rude and untractable, but may in its 
own peculiar cast and turn be brought to some 
agreeable use in conversation, or in the affairs of 
life. A person of a rougher deportment, and le^s 
tied up to the usual ceremonies of behaviour, will, 
like Manly in the play,* please by the grace wh>ch 
Nature gives to every action wherein she is compb^ 
with ; the brisk pnd lively will not want their ad- 
mirert, and even a more reserved and melancholy 
temper may at some times be agreeable. 

When there is not vanity enough awake in a tM 
to undo him, the flatterer stirs up that dormant wes • 

* WyeberUy’s ooroedy of the Plain Pesler. 
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aets and inspires him with merit enough to be a 
coacocnb. But if flattery be the most sordid act 
that can be complied with, the art of praising justly 
ig as oomiBondable ; for it is laudable to praise well; 
as poets at one and the same time give immortality, 
and receive it themselves as a reward. Both are 
pleased : the one whilst he receives the recompense 
of merit, the other whilst he shows he knows how 
to discern it; but above all, that man is happy in 
this art, who, like a skilful painter, retains the fea- 
tures and complexion, but still softens the picture 
into the most agreeable likeness. 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more 
desirable pleasure, than that of praise unmixed with 
any possibility of flattery. Such was that which 
German icus enjoyed, when, the night before a 
battle, di^sirous of some sincere mark of the esteem 
of his legions for him, ho is described by Tacitus 
listening in a disguise to the discourse of a soldier, 
and wrapped up in the fruition of his glory, whilst 
with an uqjHesigncd sincerity they praised his noble 
and majestic mien, his affability, his valour, con- 
duct, and success in war. How must a man have 
his heart full-blown with joy in such an article of 
glory as this? What a spur and encouragement 
still to proceed in those steps which had already 
brought him to so pure a taste of the greatest of 
mortal enjoyments ? 

It sometimes happens that even enemies and en- 
vious persons bestow the sincercst marks of esteem 
when they least design it. Such afford a greater 
pleasure, as extorted by merit, and freed from all 
suspicion of favour or flattery. Thus it is with Mai- 
tolio: he has wit, learning, and discernment, but 
tempered with an allay of envy, self-love, and de- 
traction. Malvolio turns pale at the mirth and 
good humour of the company, if it centre not in his 
person; he grows jealous and displeased when be 
ceases to be the only person admired, and looks 
upon the commendations paid to another as a, de- 
traction from his merit, and an attempt to lessen 
the superiority he affects ; but by this very method, 
he bestows such praise as cau never be suspected of 
flattery. His uneasiness and distaste ar^ so many 
sure and certain signs of another’s title to that glory 
he desires, and has the mortification to find himself 
not possessed of, 

A good name is fitly compared to a precious oint- 
ment,* and when we are praised with skill and de- 
cency, it is indeed the most agreeable perfume ; but 
if too strongly admitted into the brain of a less 
vigorous and happy texture, it will, like too strong 
an odour, overcome the senses, and prove pernicious 
to those nerves it was intended to refresh. A ge- 
nerous mind is of all others the most sensible of 
praise and dispraise; and a noble spirit is as much 
invigorated with its due proportion of honour and 
applause, as it is depressed by neglect and con- 
tempt. But it is only persons far above the common 
level who are thus affected with either of these ex- 
tremes ; as in a thermometer, it is only the purest | 
and most sublimated spirit that is either contracted 
^r dilated by the benignity or inclemency of the 

“ Ma, Spectator, 

translations which you ha^ lately given 
ns from the Greek, in some of your last 'papers, 
ave been the occasion of my looking into somo of 
nose authors; among whom 1 chanced on a collect- 1 

• Kccles. vU. 1. I 


lon of letters which pass under the name of Arista- 
netus. Of all the remains of antiquity, 1 believe 
there can be nothing produced of an air so gallant 
and polite ; each letter contains a little novel or ad- 
venture, which is told with all the beauties of lan- 
guage, and heightened with a luxuriance of wit. 
There are several ^ them translated;* but with 
such wide deviations from the original, and in a 
style so far differing from the author’s, that the 
translator seems rather to have taken hints for the 
expressing his own sense and thoughts, than to have 
endeavoured to render those of Aristsenetus. In 
the following iranslation, 1 have kept as near the 
meaning of the Greek as I could, and have only 
added a few words to make the sentences in English 
sit together a little better than they would ouier- 
wisc have done. The story seems to be taken from 
that of Pygmalion and the statue of Ovid : some of 
the thoughts are of the same turn, and the whole is 
written in a kind of poetical prose.” 

“ Philopinax to Chromation. 

“ Never was a man more overcome with so fan- 
I tastical a passion as mine : I havl painted a beau- 
tiful woman, and am despairing, dying for the pic- 
ture. My own skill has undone me; it is not the 
dart of Venus, but my own penqil has thus wounded 
me. Ah, me ! with what anxiety am I necessitated 
to adore my own idol ! How.^iserable am I, whilst 
every one must as much pity the painter as be 
praises the picture, and own my torment more ‘.ban 
equal to my art! But why do I thus complain? 
Have there not been more unhappy and unnatural 
passions than mine? Yes, 1 have seen the repre 
sentatious of Phoedia, Narcissus, and P&siphae 
Phaedra was unhappy in her love ; that of Pasiphac 
was monstrous ; and whilst the other caught at his 
beloved l^ness, he destroyed the watery image, 
which ov^llud&d his embraces. The fountain re- 
presented Narcissus to himself, and the picture both | 
that and him thirsting after his adored image. But 
I am yet less unhappy, I enjoy her presence con- 
tinually, if 1 touch her, 1 destroy not the beau- 
teous form, but she looks pleased, and a sweet smile 
sits in the charming space which divides her lips. 
One would swear that voice and speech were issu- 
ing out, and that one’s ears felt the melodious 
sound. How often have I, deceived by a lover’s 
credulity, hearkened if she had not something to 
whisper me 1 and when frustrated of my hopes, how 
often have I taken my revenge in kisses from her 
, cheeks and eyes, and softly wooed her to my em- 
brace, whilst she (as to me it seemed) only with- 
held her tongue the more to inflame me. But, 
madman that 1 am, shall I be thus taken with the 
representation only of a beauteous face, and flowiug 
hair, and thus waste mvself and melt to tears for a 
shadow ? An, sure it is something more, it is a 
reality ; for see her beauties shine out with new 
lustre, and she seems to upbraid me with unkind 
reproaches. Oh, may I have a living mistress ol 
this form, that when 1 shall compare the work of 
nature with that of art, I may be stiU at a loss which 
to choose, and be long perplexed with the pleasing 
uncertainty !” — T. 

• By Tom Brown and others. See his Works, 4 voU iSmO. 
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Bella, horrida bella!— Vino. ifiM. vl. 86. 

— ' Wars, horrid wars !-~Dryukn. 

I RAVB gometimes amused myself with consider- 
ing the several methods of managing a debate which 
have obtained in the world. 

The tirst races of mankind used to dispute, as our 
ordinary people do now-a-day, in a kind of wild 
logic, uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of ar- 
guing. He would ask his adversary question upon 
question, until he had convinced himmut of his own 
mouth, that his opinions were wrong. This way of 
debating drives an enemy up into a corner, seizes 
all the passes through which he can make an escape, 
and forces him to surrender at discretion. 

Aristotle changed this method of attack, and 
invented a great variety of little weapons, called 
syllogisms. As in the Socratic way of dispute you 
agree to every thing your opponent advances; in 
the AristoteJic, you are still denying and contra- 
dicting some parjt.or other of what ne says. So- 
crates conquers you by stratagem, Aristotle by force. 
The one takes the town by sap, the other sword in 
hand. 

The universities of Europe, for many years, car- 
ried on their debates by syllogism, insomuch that 
we see the knuwledg4||kf several centuries laid out 
into objections and answers, and all the good sense 
of the age cut and minced into almost an intinitude 
of distinctions. 

When our universities found there was no end of 
wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argu- 
ment, which is not reducible to any mood or figure 
in Aristotle. It was called the Argumentum Basi- 
linum (others write it Bacilinura or Baculinum), 
which is pretty well expressed in our Efiglish word 
club-law. When they were not able to confute 
their antagonist, they knocked him down. It was 
their method, in these polemical debates, first to 
discharge their syllogisms, and afterward to betake 
themselves to their clubs, until such time as they 
had one way or other confimnded their gainsayers. 
There is in Oxford a narrow defile (to make use of 
a military term) where the partisans used to en- 
counter ; for which reason it still retains the name 
of Logic-lane. 1 have heard an old gentleman, a 
physician, make bis boasts, that when he was a 
young fellow he marched several times at the head 
of a troop of Scotists,* end cudgelled a body of 
8miglesian8,f half the length of .High-street, until 
they had dispersed themselves for shelter into their 
respective garrisons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in Erasmus’s 
time. For that author tells us, that upon the re- 
vival of Greek letters, most of the universities in 
Europe were divided into Greeks and Trojans. 
The latter were those who bore a mortal enmity to 
the language of the Grecians, insomuch that if they 
met with any who understood it, they did not fail 
to treat him as a foe. Erasmus himself had, it 
seems, the misfortune to fall into the hands of a 
party of Trojans, who laid him on with so many 


blows and buffets that he never forgot their hostili- 
ties to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not 
much unlike the former, which is made use of by 
stales and communities, w’hen they draw up a hun- 
dred thousand disputants on each side, and convince 
one another by dint of sword. A certain grand 
monarch* was so sensible of his strength in this 
way of reasoning, that he writ upon his great guns 
— Halio ultima regum^ “The logic of kings;” but, 
God be thanked, he is now pretty well batHed at his 
own weapons. When one has to do with a pbilo. 
sopher of this kind, one should remember the old 
gentleman’s saying, who had been engaged in an 
argument with one of the Homan emperors.f Up- 
on his friends telling him that he wondered he 
would gi^#• up the question, when he had visibly the 
better of the dispute; “ I am never ashamed/’ 
says he, “ to be confuted by one who is master of 
fifty legions.” 

i shall but just mention another kind of reasoning, 
which may be called arguing by poll ; and another, 
which is of equal force, in which wagers are made 
use of as arguments, according to the celebrated 
line in Hudibras.J 

But the most notable way of managing a contro- 
versy, is that which we may call arguing by tor- 
ture, This is a method of reasoning which has been 
made use of with the poor reftigees, and which was 
BO fashionable in our country during the reign of 
Queen Mary, that in a passage of an author quoted 
by Monsieur Bayle, it is said the price of wood was 
raised in England, by reason of the executions that 
were made in Smithficld.§ These disputants con- 
vince their adversaries with a sorites, || commonly 
called a pile of faggots. The rack is also a kind of 
syllogism which has been used with good effect, and 
has made multitudes of converts. Men wen* for- 
merly disputed out of their doubts, reconciled to 
truth by force of reason, and won over to opinions 
by the candour, sense, and ingenuity of those who 
had the right on their side ; but this method of con- 
viction operated too slowly. Pain w’us found to be 
much more enlightening than reason. Every scruple 
was looked upon as obstinacy, and not to be re- 
moved but by engines invented for that purnoso, 
In a word, the application of whips, racks, gibbets, 
galleys, dungeons, fire and faggot, in a dispute, may 
be looked upon as popish refinements upon the old 
heathen logic. 

There is another way of reasoning which seldom 
fiiiis, though it be of a quite different nature to that 
I have last mentioned, I mean, convincing a man 
by ready money, or as it is ordinarily called, bribing 
a man ta an opinion. This method has often proved 
successful, when all the others have been made use 
of to no purpose-. A man who is furnished with ar- 
guments from the mint, will convince his antago- 
nist much sooner than one who draws them from 
reason and’ philosophy. Gold is a wonderful clean r 


philosophy. Gol 
of the uuderstautling ; it dissipates every ttomu 
and scruple in an instant; accommodates itselt <» 
the meanest capacities; silences the loud and c a 
morous, and brings over the most obstinate an m 

* Lewis XIV. of France. 

t The Emperor Adrian. 

t Part 2. c. I. i%297. , - i,;. iifn in 

§ The author quoted Is And. Ammonias. See h * n 
Bayle’s Diet. -The Spectator's memory "v V ; M 

plying the remark, which was made in the j- 

It was, however, much more appUcablo to tha 

y A sorites is a heap of propositions thrown toiiolncr. 


* The followers of Duns Scotus, a celebrated doctor of the 
schools, who flourished about the year 1 300, and from his op- 
posing some favourite doctrines of 'rhoraas Aquinas, vave riiie 
to a new party called ScoUsts, in opposition to the laomtsts, 
or followers of tlio ciJier. 

y The followers of Martin Sraiglecius. a famous logician of 
the 16lh century 
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flexible. Philip of Macedon wan a tnau of most 
invincible reason this way. He refuted by it all 
the wisdom of Athens, confounded their statesmen, 
struck their orators dumb, and at length argued 
them out of all their liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several methods 
of disputing, as they have prevailed iii diflerent 
ages of the world, I shall very suddenly give iny 
reader an account of the whole art of cavilling ; 
which shall be a full and satisfactory answer to all 
such papers and pamphlets as have yet appeared 
against the Spectator. — C. 

No. 240.] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1711. 

Aliter non fit, Avito, Uber. — Mart. Ep. 1. IT. 

Of such materials, Sir, aru books composed. 

‘‘ Mr. Spectator, , 

** I AM one of the most genteel trades in the 
city, and understand thus much of liberal education, 
as to have an ardent ambition of being useful to 
mankind, and to think that the chief end of being, 
Qi to this life. 1 had these good impressions given 
me from the handsome behaviour of a learned, 
generous, aud wealthy man towards me, whan I 
first began the W'orld. Some dissatisfaction between 
me aud my parents made me enter into it with less 
relish of business than I ought; and to turn off this 
uneasiness, 1 gave myself to ciimiual pleasures, 
some excesses, and a general loose conduct I 
know not what the excellent man above mentioned 
saw in me, hut he descended from the superiority 
of his wisdom and merit to throw himself frequently 
into my company. This made me soon hope that 
I had something in me worth cultivating, aud his 
conversation made me sensible of satisfactions in a 
regular way, which I hud never before imagined. 
XVhenhewas grown familiar with me, he opened 
himself like a good angel, and told me be had long 
laboured to ripen me into a preparation to receive 
his friendship and advice, both which I should daily 
command, and the use of any part of his fortune, 
to apply the measures he should propose to me, for 
the improvement of my own. I ashure you, 1 can- 
not recollect the goodness aud confusion of the 
good man when he spoke to this purpose to me, 
without melting into tears ; but in a word, Sir, I 
must hasten to tell you, that my heart burns with 
gratitude towards him, and he is so happy a man, 
that it can never be in my power to return him his 
favours iu kind, but I am sure 1 have made him the 
niost agreeable satisfaction I could possibly, in being 
ready to serve others to my utmost ability, as far as j 
18 cousistent with the prudence he prescribes to me, ‘ 
Bear Mr. Spectator, I do not owe to him only the I 
good-will and esteem of my own relations (who are j 
people of distinction), the present ease and plenty 
0 my circumstances, but also the government of | 
passions, and regulation of my desires. I doubt i 
fl i’ iuiHgiuatiou such virtues as 

*i‘8e of my worthy friend, bear as great a figure as 
glittering in the common 
us ^ would ask of yoo, is to give 

life upon heroic virtue in common 

incite men to the same generous 
admirable person been 

j to, ana raised in. 

Sir, your most humble Servant.** 

Spectator, ^ 

^ ^ t’ountry gentleman, of a good plentiftil , 


estate, and live as the rest of my neighbours with 
great hospitality. I have been ever reckoned among 
the ladies the best company in the world, and have 
access as a sort of favourite. I never came in pub- 
lic but I saluted them, though in groat assemblies, 
all around; where it was seen now genteelly 1 
avoided hampering my spurs in their petticoats, 
whilst I moved amongst them ; and on the other 
side how prettily they curtsied and received me, 
standing in proper rows, and advancing as fast as 
they saw ll»eir elders, or their betters, dispatched 
by me. But so it is, Mr. Spectator, that all our 
good breeding is of late lost by the unhappy arrival 
of a courtier, or town gentleman, who came lately 
among us. This person whenever he came into a 
room made a profound bow, and fell back, tlien 
recovered with a soft air, and made a bow to the 
next, and so to one or two more, and then took the 
gross of the room, by passing them in a continual 
bow until he arrived at the person be thought pro- 
per particularly to entertain. This he did with so 
i good a grace and assurance, that it is taken for the 
! present fashion; and there iirno young gentlewoman 
; within several miles of this place has been kissed 
I ever since his first appearance amongst us. We 
j country gentlemen cannot begin again and learn 
! these fine and reserved airs; aud our conversation 
; is at a stand, until we have y(^ judgment for or 
against kissing by way of ciflnty or salutation ; 
which is impatiently expected by your friends of 
both sexes, but by none so much as 

“ Vour humlde Servant, 

“ Ktsiic Sprightly.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, December .3, 1711 

** I was the other night at Philaster, where I ex- 
: pected to hear your famous trunk-maker, but was 
, unhappily disappointed of his company, and saw 
{ another person who had the like ambition to dis- 
: tinguish himself in a noisy manner, partly by voci- 
j feration or talking loud, and partly by his bodily 
! agility. This was a very lusty fellow, but withal a 
j sort of beau, who getting into one of the side boxes 
on the stage before the curtain drew, was disposed 
to show the whole audience his activity by leaping 
over the spikes ; he passed from thence to one of 
1 the entering doors, where he took snuff with a to- 
; lerable good grace, displayed his fine clothes, made 
^ two or three feint passes at the curtain with his 
; cane, then faced about and appeared at t’otlicr 
door. Here he affected to survey the whole house, 
bowed and smiled at random, and then showed his I 
: teeth, which were some of them indeed very white. 

I After this, he retired behind the curtain, and ob- 
liged us with several views of his person from every 
I opening. 

I “ During Uic time of acting he appeared frequently 
in theprince*8 apartment, made one at the hunting- 
match, and was very forward in the rebellion.* If 
there were no injunctions to the contrary, yet this 
practice must bo confessed to djjnjnish the }>leasure 
of the audience, and for that reason to be presump- 
tuous and unwarrantable ; but since her majesty’s 
late command has made it criminal, f you have 
authority to take notice of it. 

'* Sir, your bumble Servant, 

T. “ Charles EA.«iy.” 


* DifTereut scenes In the play of Philaster. 

< hi the playbills about this time there was this clause, 
** By her majesty's coiiiinaml no person is to lui admiUed be 
hino the scenes." 

T 
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No. 241.] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1711. 

— —Somperque relinqal 
Sola sibi, semper lungam incomitata videtur 
Ire viani " -■■Virq Mn. iv. 466. 

All sad she seems, forsaken, and alone; 

And left to wander wide through paths unknown. — P. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ Though you have considered virtuous love in 
most of its distresses, I do not remember that you 
have given us auy dissertation upon the absence 
of lovers, or laid down any methods how they should 
support themselves under those long separations 
which they are sometimes forced to undergo. I 
am at present in this unhappy circumstance, having 
parted with the best of husbands, who is abroad in 
the service of his country, and may not possibly 
return for some years. His warm and generous 
affection while we were together, with the tender- 
ness which he expressed to me at parting, make his 
absence almost insupportable. I think of him every 
moment of the day, and meet him every night in 
my dreamt Every thing I see puts me in mind of 
I him. I apply myself with more than ordinary di- 
! ligence to the care of his family and his estate ; but 
this, in.stead of relieving me, gives me but so many 
occasions of wishing for his return. I frequent the 
rooms where I to converse with him, and not 
meeting him there, sit down in his chair and fall a 
weeping. I love to^read the books he delighted in, 
and to converse with the persons whom he esteemed. 

I visit his picture a hundred times a day, and place 
myself over-against it whole hours together. I pass 
a great part of my time in the walks where I used 
to lean upon his arm, and recollect in my mind the 
discourses which have there passed between us : 1 I 
look over the several prospects and points of view 
which we used to survey together, fix my eye upon 
the objects which he has made me take notice of, 
and call to mind a thousand agreeable remarks 
which he has made on those occasions. I write to 
him by every conveyance, and, contrary to other 
people, am always in good humour when an east 
wind blows, because it seldom fails of bringing me 
a letter from him. Let me entreat you, 8ir, to give 
me your advice upon this occasion, and to let me 
know how I may relieve myself in this my widowhood, 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Astjcria.” 

Absence is what the poets call death in love, and 
has given occasion to abundance of beautiful com- 
plaints in those authors who have treated of *this 
passion in verse. Ovid’s Epistles are full of them 
Otway’s Monimia talks very tenderly upon this 
subject : 

— — — It was not kind 
To leave me like a turtle her« alone. 

To droop and mourn the absence of my mats. 

When thou art from me every place Is desert; 

And I. methinks. am savage and forlorn. 

Thy presence only 'Us can make me blest. 

Heal my nnqidet mind, and tune my soul. 

OarHAN. ActU. 

The consolations oi lovers on these occasions are 
very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by 
Asteria, there are many other motives of comfort , 
which are made use of by absent lovers. | 

I remember in one of Scudery's Romances, a 
couple of honourable lovers agreed at their parting 
to set aside one half hour in the day to think of 
each other during a tedious absence. The romance 
tells us, that they both of them punctually observed 
the time thus agreed upon ; and that whatever com- 


pany or business they were engaged in, they left ft 
abruptly as soon as the clock warned them to re- 
tire. The romance farther adds, that the lovers ex- 
pected the return of this stated hour with as much 
impatience as if it had been a real assignation, and 
enjoyed an imaginary happiness, that was almost as 
pleasing to them as what they would have found 
from a real meeting. It was an inexpressible satis- 
faction to these divided lovers, to be assured that 
each was at the same time employed in the same 
kind of contemplation, and making equal returns of 
tenderness and affection. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more serious 
expedient for the alleviating of absence, I shall take 
notice of one which I have known two persons 
practise, who joined religion to that elegance of se n. 
timent with which the passion of love geuerallv in- 
spires its votaries. This was, at the return of such 
an hour, to offer up a certain prayer for each other, 
which they had agreed upon before their parting. 
The husband, who is a man that makes a figure in 
the polite world as well as in his own family, has 
often told me, that he eould not have supj)'jttt‘d an 
absence of three years without this expedient. 

Strada, in one of his Prolusions,* gives an ac- 
count of a chimerical corre.spondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain load-stone, which 
had such virtue in it, that if it touched two seveial 
needles, when one of the needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though at never so great a dis- 
tance, moved at the same time, and in the same 
manner. Ho tells us, that the two friends being 
I each of them possessed of one of these needles, made 
I a kind of dial-plate, ioBcribiog it with four-and- 
! twenty letters, in the same manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate, 

I They then fixed one of the needles on each of these 
[ plates in such a manner, that it could move round 
without impediment, so as to touch any of the four- 
ancl-twenty letters. Upon their separating from one 
another into distant countries, they agreed to with- 
draw themselves punctually into their closets at a j 
certain hour of the day, and to converse with one i 
another by means of this their invention. Accord- | 
ingly when they were some hundred miles asunder, ! 
each of them shut himself up in his closet at the 
time appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon 
his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write any thing 
to his friend, he directed his needle to every leder 
that formed the words which he had occasion tor, 
making a little pause at the end of every word or 
sentence, to awid confusion. The friend in dio 
meanwhile saw nis own sympathetic needle moving 
of itself to every letter which that of his correspond- 
ent pointed at. By this means they talked together 
across a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts 
to one another in an instant over cities or mountains 
teas or deserts. 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer of rrv 
mance, had introduced a necromancer, who is g**' 
nerally in the train of a knight-errant, making a 
present to two lovers of a couple of these ahovc- 
mentioued needles, the reader would not have been 
a little pleased to have seen them correspoiiciing 
with one another when they were guarded by 
and watches, or separated by castles and adventiire*>. 

In the meanwhile, if ever this invention shoui 
bo revived or put in practice, I 
upon the lover’s dial-plate there should he ^ ^ 
not only the four-and-twenty letters, but neveim 

• Lib. il. prol. 6. 
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tire words which have always a place in passionate had hid this very privately in the bottom of a trunk, I 
epistles; as dames, darts, die, language, absence, and had given her number to a friend and contidant, 
Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the like. This who had promised to keep the secret, and bring her 
would very much abridge the lover’s pains in this news of the success. The poor adventurer was ote 
way of writing a letter, as it would enable him to day gone abroad, when her careless husband suspect> 
express the most useful and significant words with ing she had saved some money, searches every 
a single touch of the needle.— C. corner, till at length he finds this same ticket; which 

he immediately carries abroad, sells, and squanders 

away the money, without his wife’s suspecting any 
No. 242.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1711. thing of the mutter. A day or two after this, this 

^ j, . . 1 . u friend, who was a woman, comes and brings the wife 

Creditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere ♦u..# k ..i .. k 'ru 

Sudorts minimum—^ Hor. 2 Ep. i. 168. » benefit of 500/. Ihe poor 

To write oo vulgar them... U thought an .a.y talk. «eature, overjoyed, dies up stairs to her husband, 

who was then at work, and desires him to leave his 
“ Mr. Spectator, loom for that evening, and come and drink with a 

Your speculations do not so generally prevail friend of his and hers below. The man received 
over men’s manners as I could wish. A former this cheerful invitation as bad husbands sometimes 
paper of yours concerning the misbehaviour of people do, and after a cross word or two, told her he 
who are necessarily in each other’s company in tra- wou’dn’t come. His wife with tenderness renewed 
veiling, ought to nave been a lasting admonition her importunity, and at length said to him, ‘ My 
Against transgressions of that kind. But I had the love! 1 have within these few months, unknown to 
:'ate of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude fellow you, scraped together as much money as has bought 
'D a :tagc-coach, who entertained two or three wo- us a ticket in the lottery, and now hero is Mrs. 
men of us (for there was no man besides himself) Quick come to t«ll me, that it is come up this moiuiug 
with language as indecent as ever was heard upon a 500/. prize.’ The husband replies immediately, 
the water. The impertinent observations which the ‘ You lie, you slut, you have no ticket, for I have 
coxcomb made ujioii our shame and confusion were seld it.’ I'he poor woman upon this faints away in 
such, that it is au unspeakable grief to reflect upon a fit, recovers, and is now run t^tracted. A.s she 
them. As much as you have declaimed against had no design to defraud her ^sband, but was 
duelling, I hope you will do us the justice to de-** willing only to participate in his good fortune, 
dare, that if the brute has courage enough to send every one pities her, but thinks her husband’s pu- 
to the place where he saw us all alight together to uishmont but just. This, Sir, is a matter of fact, 
get rid of him, there is not one of us but has a lover and would, if the persons and circuiiistauces were 
who shall avenge the insult. It would certainly be greater, in a well-wrought play be called Beautiful 
worth your consideration, to look into the frequent Distress. I have only sketched it out with chalk, 
misfortunes of this kind, to which the modest and and know a good hand can make a moving picture 
iuuocent are exposed, by the licentious behaviour with worse materials. “ Sir,” &c. 


misfortunes of this kind, to which the modest and and know a good hand can mak< 
iuuocent are exposed, by the licentious behaviour with worse materials, 
of such as are as much strangers to good-breeding 
as to virtue. Could we avoid hearing what we do * Spectator, 

uot approve, as easily as we can seeing what is dis- “ I am what the world calls a warm fellow, and 


agreeable, there w^e some consolation ; but since by good success in trade I have raised myself to a 
iu a box at a play, in an assembly of ladies, or even capacity of making some figure in the world ; but 
iu a j)ew at church, it is in the power of a gross no matter for that, 1 have now under my guardian 
coxcomb to utter what a woman cannot avoid hear- ship a couple of nieces, who will certainly make me 
mg, how miserable is her condition who comes within run mad; which you will not wonder at, when 1 
the power of such impertinents ? and how necessarv tell you they are female virtuosos, and during the 
is it to repeat invectives against such behavioui ? three years and a half that 1 have bad them under 
Ii the licentious hud uot utterly forgot what it is to my care, they never iu the least inclined their 
be modest, they would know that offended modestv thoughts towards any one single part of the charac- 
labours under one of the greatest sufferings to whielh ter of a notable woman. Whilst they should have 
human life can be exposed. If these brutes could been considering the proper ingredients for a sack- 
• eflect thus much, though they \M||t shame, they posset, you should hear a dispute concerning the 
'Vould be moved by their pity, to an impudent magnetic virtue of the loadstone, or perhaps the 
tehuviour in tlfe presence of the chaste and iiino- pressure of the atmosphere. Their language is pe- 
^ent. If you will oblige us with a Spectator on culiar to themselves, and they scorn to express 
mis subject, an4 procure it to be pasted against themselves on the meanest trifle with words that are 
fvery stage-coacRin Great Britain as the law of the not of a Latin derivation. But this were support- 
urney, you wil^jihighly oblige the whole sex, for able still, would they suffer me to enjoy an unintcr- 
which you have [ilrofesscd so great an esteem; and rupted ignorance; but unless I fall in with their ab- 
in particular, the two ladies my late fellow-sufferers, stracted ideas of things (as they call them) I must 

uot expect to smoke one pipe in quiet. In a late 
“ Sir, your most humble Servant, fit of the gout I complained of the pain of that dis- 

“ Rebscca Bidinohood.” temper, when my niece Kitty begged leave to assure 


“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Rebecca Ridinghood.” 
Mr. Spectator, 

I which I am now going to send you, 


me, that whatever I might think, several great phi- 
losophers, both ancient and modern, were of opinion, 
that both pleasure and pain were imaginary dis- 


story in low life, and will recommend Unctions, and that there was no such thiug as cither 
Drew ■ must excuse the manner of iX- tn rvrwm naturd. I have often heard them affirm 

fieltk A P®®** <lrunken weaver in Spital- that the fire was not hot ; and one day when I, with 
Kttlit ^*ri*'* laborious wife, who by her fru- the authority of au old fellow, desired ^ne of them 

as nm- *1*^^ ^^l^istry has laid by her as much money to put my blue cloak on my knees, she answered, 
1 rcimsed her a ticket in the present lottery. She * Sir, I will reach the cloak ; but take notice, I do 
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not do it at allowing your description ; for it might 
at well be called yellow as blue ; for colour it no- 
thing but the various infractions of the rays of the 
sun/ Miss Molly told me one day, that to say snow 
was white, it allowing a vulgar error; for as it con- 
tains a great quantity of nitrous jiarticlcs, it might 
more reasonably be supposed to be black. In short, 
the young husscys would persuade me, that to be- 
lievo one’s ryes is a sure way to be deceived ; and 
have often advised me, by no meant to trust any 
thing so fallible as my senses. What I have to beg 
of you now is, to turn one speculation to the due 
regulation of female literature, so far, at least, as to 
make it consistent with the quiet of such whose fate 
it is to be liable to its insults ; and to tell us the 
difference between a gentleman that should make 
cheese-cakes and raise a paste, and a lady that 
reads Locke, and understands the mathematics. In 
which you will extremely oblige 

“ Y our hearty friend and humble Servant, 

•• Abhaham Thkiftt/* 


No. 243.1 SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1711. 

Formam quidem ipsam, Marco fill, et tanquam faciem ho- 
ncj^ti vjdes : qute si oculis cerneretur, miraliUcs amores (ut ait 
Plato) oxeitiu-«l aapitJuUic. — T li.i.. Oflic. 

Yuu see, tuy son Mnrens, virtue as if it were embodied, 
wliioli if it could be imule the object of sight, would (as Plato 
hays) excite in us a wonderful love of wisdom 

I DO not remember to have read any discourse 
written expressly upon the beauty and loveliness of 
virtue, without considering it as a duty, and as the 
moans of making us happy both now and hereafter. 

I design therefore this speculation as an essay upon 
that subiect, in which I shall consider virtue no 
further than as it is in itself of an amiable nature, 
after I have premised, that I understand by the 
w'ord virtue sucli a general notion as is affixed to it 
by the writers of morality, and which by devout men 
generally goes under the name of religion, and by 
men of tlio world under the name of honour. 

Hypocrisy itself docs groat honour, or rather jus- 
tice, to religion, and tackly acknowledges it to he 
an ornament to human nature. The hypocrite 
would iiot be at so much pains to put ou the apjiear- 
ance of virtue, if he did not know it was the must 
proper and effectual means to gain the love and 
esteem of mankind. 

We learn from Hicrocles, it was a common saying 
the heathens, that the wise man hates no- 
body, but only loves the virtuous. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to show how amiable virtue is. “ We love a vir- 
tuous man,” says he, '* who lives in the remotest 
parts of the earth, though we are altogether out of 
the reach of bis virtue, and can receive from it no 
manner of benefit.” Nay, one who died several 
ages ago, raises a secret fondness and benevolence 
for him in our minds, when we read bis story. Nay, 
what is still more, one who has lieen the cuGfny of 
our country, provided his wars were regulated by 
justice and humanity, as in the instance of Pyrrhus, ' 
whom Tully mentions on this occasion in opposition i 
I to Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and love- 
liness of virtue. 

Stoicism, which was the pedantry of virtue, ascribes 
all good quaUfications of what kind soever to the , 
virtuous man. * Accordingly, Cato, in the charac I 
ter 1’ully has left of h^m, carried matters so far, 
that he would not ullow any one but a virtuou.v 


' man to be handsome. This indeed looks more like 
I a philosophical rant than the real opinion of a wise 
I man ; yet this was what Cato very seriously main- 
j tained. In short, the stoics thought they could not 
1 sufficiently represent the excellence of virtue, if they 
did not comprehend in the notion of it all possible 
^ perfections ; and therefore did not only sujiposp, 
that it was transcendently beautiful in itself, hut 
that it made the very body amiable, and banielual 
every kind of deformity from the person in whom it 
resided. 

It is a common observation, that the most aban- 
doned to all souse of gooduess, are apt to wish those 
who are related to them of a different character; 
and it is very observable, that none are more struck 
with the charms of virtue in the fair sex, than those 
j who by their very admiration of it are carried to a 
j desire of ruining it 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a fine 
j picture in a good light, and therefore it is no wou- 
der that it makes the beautiful sex all over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely 
nature, there are some particular kinds of it which 
are more so than others, and these are sucli as dis- 
pose us to do good to mankind. Temperance and 
abstinence, faith and devotion, arc in themselves 
perhaps as laudable as any other virtues ; bat those 
which make a man popular and beloved, are justice, 
charity, munificence, and, in short, all the good 
Qualities which render us beneficial to each other. 
For this reason even an extravagant man, who hai 
I noUfing else to recommend him but a false genero 
I sity, is often more beloved and esteemed than a per- 
son of a much more finished character, who is de- 
fective in this particular. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which show 
her in the most advantageous views, and make hei 
altogether lovely, are cheerfulness and good-miturc. 
These generally go together, as a man cannot be 
agreeable to others who is not easy within himself 
They arc both very requisite in a. virtuous mind, tti 
keep out melancholy from the many serious tljouglith 
it is engaged in, uml to hinder its natural halrtMl of 
vice from souring into severity and censoriousness. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can wc 
think of those who can look upon it with an eye of 
hatred and ill-will, or can suffer their aversion for a 
party to blot out all the merit of the person who is 
engaged in it? A man must be excessively stupid, 
as well as uncharitable, who believes that there a 
no virtue but on his own side, and that there are not 
men as honest Jjhiinsclf who may diflfer frou) him 
in political priWplcs. Men may oppose one an- 
other in some particulars, bufought nut to carry their 
hatred to those qualities which are of so amiable a 
nature in themselves, and have nothing to do wit > 
the points in dispute. Men of virtue, though of on- 
fereut interests, ought to consider themselves a** 
more nearly united with one another, than with t m 
vicious part of mankind, who embark with them in 
the same civil concerns. We should bear the same 
love towards a man of honour who is a living an a- 
gonist, which Tully tells uS in the fore-mcntioiK 
passage, every one naturally does to an enemy 1 1« 

IB dead. In short, we should esteem virtue t 
in a foe, and abhor vice though in a friend. 

1 I speak this with an eye to those cruel 
which men of all sides are apt to give the c 
of those who do not agree with them. How 
persons of undoubted probity and cxfmiplai y 
on either side, are blackened and dnfamej 
luuny man of honour exposed to pubbe obiol / 
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reproach. Those therefore who are either the in- | 
struments or abettori in such infernal dealings, 
ought to be looked upt n as persons who make use 
of religion to promote Iheir cause, not of their cause 
to promote religion. — (‘ 


No. 244.] MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1711. 

Judex et callidus audis.—IIo*. 2 Sat. yU. 101. 

A judge of painting you, a cunnoiueur. 

“Covent Garden, Dec. 7. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“I CANNOT, without a double injustice, forbear 
expressing to you the satisfaction which a whole 
clan of virtuosos have received from those hints 
•which you have lately given the town on the car- 
toims of the inimitable Raphael. It should, me- 
thinks, be the business of a Spectator to improve 
the pleasures of sight, and there cannot he a more 
immediate way to it than by recommending the 
study and observation of excellent drawings and 
pictures. When I first went to view those of Ra- 
phael which you have celebrated, 1 must confess I 
was but barely pleased ; the next time I liked them 
better, but at last, as I grew bettor acquainted with 
them, I fell deeply in love with them ; like wise 
speeches, they sunk deep into my heart; for you 
know, Mr. Spectator, that a man of wit may ex- 
tremely affect one for the present, but if he has not 
discretion, his merit soon vanishes away ; while a 
wise man that has not so great a stock of wit, shall 
nevertheless give you a far greater and more lasting 
satisfaction. Just so it is in n picture that is smartly 
touched, but not well studied ; one may call it a 
witty picture, though the painter in the mean time 
be in danger of being called a fool. On the other 
hand, a picture that is thoroughly understood in the 
whole, and well performed in the particulars, that is 
begun on the foundation of geometry, carried on by 
the rules of perspective, architecture, and anatomy, 
and perfected by a good harmony, a just and na- 
tural colouring, and such passions and expressions 
of the mind as are almost peculiar to Raphael; this 
w what you may justly style a wise picture, and 
which seldom fails to strike us dumb, until we can 
assemble all our faculties to make but a tolerable 
judgment upon it Other pictures are made for the 
eyes only, as rattles are made for children’s ears ; 
and certainly that picture that only pleases the eye, 
Without representing some well-choscii part of na- 
ture or other, does but show what fiue colours arc 
to be sold at the colour-shop, an J*Uocks the works 
of the Creator, If the best imitator of nature is 
not to be esteemed the best painter, but he that 
snakes the greatest show and glare of colours ; it 
follow, that he who can array him- 
»e in the most gaudy draperies is best drest, and 
0 that can speak loudest the best orator. Every 
an when he looks on a picture should examine it 
share of reason he is master of, or 
If .T* • I*' clanger of making a wrong judgment. 

abroad would make more fre- 
evpi-w on those beauties of Nature which 

WdiiU present themselves to their view, they 

taipri 04 judges when they saw her well imi- 

errnr would help to correct those 

hu«>fv*i*n pretenders fall into, who are over- 

judgments, and will not stay to let 
want rtf 4 ?® * share in the decision. It is for 

‘"mrnon life -7.1®“ “***®*‘® ■" this casf, and in 
•» * Wild extravagant pencil for one tliat 


is truly bold and great, an impudent fallow for a 
man of true courage and bravery, hasty and unrea- 
sonable actions for enterprises of spirit and res^ulu- 
tion, gaudy colouring lor that which is truly beau- 
tiful, a false and insinuating discourse for simple 
truth elegantly recommended. The parallel will hold 
through all the parts of life and paiuting too; and 
the virtuosos ab(»ve mentioned will be glad to see 
you draw it with your terms of art. As the shadows 
in a picture represent the serious or melancholy, 
so the lights do the bright and lively thoughts. As 
there should be but one fiircible light in a picture 
which should catch the eye and fall on the hero, so 
there should he but one objct t of our love, even the 
Author of nature. These and the like rellections, 
well improved, might very much contribute to open 
the beauty of that art, and prevent young people 
from being poisoned by the ill gusto of an extraw 
gant workman that should be imposed upon us. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble Servant** 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

Though I am a woman, yet I am one of those 
who coufe>s themselves highly pleased with a spe 
culation you obliged the world with some time ago, 
from an old Greek poet you call Simonides, in rela- 
tion to the several natures and distinctions of our 
own sex. I could not but admire how justly the 
characters of the women in this age fall in with tho 
times of Simonides, there being no one of those 
sorts I have not some lime or other of my life met 
with a sample of. But, Sir, the subjects of this 
present address are a sot of women, compiehendcd, 
I think, in the ninth species of that speculation, 
called the Apes: the description of whom I find to 
be, ‘ That they are such as are both ugly and ill- 
natured, who have nothing beautiful themselves, 
and endeavour to detract from, or ridicule, every 
thing that appears so in others.’ Now, Sir, tins 
sect, as 1 have been told, is very frecj^uent in the 
groat town where you live; hut as my circumstance 
life obliges me to reside altogether in the country, 
though not many miles from Eondou, I cannot have 
met with a great number of the m, nor indeed is it 
a desirable acquaintance, as I have lately found by 
experience. You must know, Sir, that at the be- 
ginning of this summer a family of these apes came 
and settled for the season not far from the place 
where I live. As they were strangers in the coun- 
try, they were visited by the ladies about them, of 
whom 1 was one, with a humanity usual in those 
who pass most of their time in solitude. The apes 
lived with us very agreeably our own way until to- 
wards the end of the summer, when they began to 
bethink themselves of returning to town; then it 
was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to set them- 
selves about the proper aud distiuguishii>g business 
of their character; and as it is said of evil spirits, 
that they arc apt to carry away a piece of the house 
they are about to leave, the apes, without regard to 
common mercy, civility, or gratitude, thought lit to 
mimic and fall foul on the faces, dress, and beha- 
viour of their innocent neighhimrs, bestowing abo- 
minable censures aud disgraceful ajjpellations, com- 
monly called nicknames, on all ol them; and, in 
short, like true fine ladies, made their honest plain- 
ness and sincerity matter of ridicule. 1 could no* 
but acq^uaint you with these grievances, as well as 
at the desire of all the i>arties injured, as from my 
own inclination. I hope. Sir, if you cannot propose 
entirely to reform this evil, you will take such no- 
tice of it in some of your future spocuiutious, 
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may put the deserving part of out sex on their 
guard againsUthese creatures ; and at the same time 
the apes may be sensible, that this sort of mirth is 
so far from an innocent diversion, that it is in the 
diighest degree that vice which is said to compre* 
bend all others. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

T. CoNSTANTIA FikLD.*’ 


No. 245.] TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1711. 

Kicta voluptnti.i causa sinl proxima veris. 

UuR. Ars. Pool. V. 338. 

Fictions, to piease, should wear the face of truth. 

Theue is nothing which one regards so much 
with an eye of mirth and pity as innocence, when 
it has in it a dash of folly. At the same time that 
one esteems the virtue, one is tempted to laugh at 
the simplicity which accompanies it. When a man 
is made up wholly of the dove, without the least 
grain of the serpent in his composition, he becomes 
ridiculou.s in many circumstances of life, and very 
oftc?n discredits his best actions. The Cordeliers 
tell a story of their founder St. Francis, that as he 
passed the streets in the dusk of the evening, he 
discovered a young fellow with a maid in a ettruer; 
upon which the good man, say they, lifted up hif- 
hands to heaven with secret thanksgiving, that there 
was still so much Christian charity in the world. 
The innocence of the saint maie him mistake the 
kiss of the lover for a salute of charity. I am 
heartily concerned when 1 see a virtuous man with- 
out a competent knowledge of the world; and if 
there be any use in these ray papers, it is this, that 
without rcjiresenting vice under any false alluring 
! notions, they give ray reader an insight into the 
ways of men, and represent human nature in all its 
changeable colours. The man who has not been 
engaged in any of the follies of the world, or, as 
Shakspearc expresses it, “ hackney’d in the ways of 
men,” may here find a picture of its follies and ex- 
travagances. The virtuous and the innocent may 
know in speculation what they could never arrive 
at by practice, and by this means avoid the snares 
of the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, and the 
reasonings of the prejudiced. Their minds may be 
openad without being vitiated. 

It is with an eye to my following correspondent, 
Mr. Timothy Doodle, who seems a very well-mean- 
ing man, that 1 have written this short preface, to 
which 1 shall subjoin a letter from the said Mr. 
Doodle. 

** Sir, 

** I could heartily wish that you would let us 
know your opinion upon several innocent diversions 
which are in use among us, and which are very 
proper to pass away a winter night for those who 
do not care to throw away their time at an opera, 
or at the play-house. I would gladly know, in par- 
ticular, what notion you have of bot-coi'kles ; as also, 
whether you think that questions and commands, 
mottos, similes, and cross-purposes, have not more 
mirth and wit in them than those public diversions 
which are grown so very fashionable among us. If 
you would recommend to our wives and daughters, 
who read your papers with a ^eat deal of pleasure, 
some of those sports and pastimes that may be prac- 
tised within doors, and by the fire-side, we, who are 
masters of families, should be hugely obliged to you. 

1 need not tell you that I would have these spurts 


and pastimes not only merry but innocent; for which 
reason I have not mentioned either whisk or lan- 
terloo, nor indeed so much as one-and-thirty. After 
having communicated to you my request upon this 
subject, I will be so free as to tell you how my wife 
and I pass away these tedious winter evenings with 
a great deal of pleasure. Though she bo young and 
handsome, and good-humoured to a miracle, she 
does not care for gadding abroad like others of her 
sex. There is a very friendly man, a colonel in the 
armyj whom I am mightily obliged to for his civili- 
ties, that comes to see me almost every uight; for 
he is not one of those giddy young fellows that can- 
not live out of a playhouse. When we are together, 
wo very often make a party at Blind-man’s Buff, 
W'hich 18 a sport that I like the better, because there 
is a good deal of exerc ise in it. The colonel and 1* 
are blinded by turns, and you would laugh your 
heart out to sec what pains my dear takes to hood- 
wink us, so that it is impossible for us to see the 
least glimpse of light. The poor colonel sometimes 
hits his noso against a post, and makes us die with 
laughing. I have generally had the goo<l luck not 
to hurt mjself, hut 1 an. very often above half an 
hour before I can catch either of them; for you 
must know we hide ourselves up and doivn in 
corners, that wc may have the more sport. I only 
give you this hint as a sample of such innocent di- 
versions as I would have you recommend ; and an? 
most esteemed Sir, 

** Your ever loving Friend, 

‘‘Timothy Doodle.” 


The following letter was occasioned by my last I 
Thursday’s paper upon the absence of lovers, and j 
the methods therein mentioned of making such ab- I 
sence supportable : j 

^‘Siii, I 

“ Among the several ways of consolation which j 
absent lovers make use of while their souls are in 
that state of departure, which you say is death in 
love, there are some very material ones that have 
escaped your notice. Among these, the first and 
most received is a crooked shilling, which has ad- 
ministered great comfort to our forefathers, and is 
still made use of on this occasion with very good 
effect in most part of her majesty’s dominions. 
There are some, I know, who tfaiuk a crown piore 
cut into two equal parts, and preserved by the dis- 
tant lovets, is of more sovereign virtue than the 
former. But since opinions arc divided in this par- 
ticular, why may not. the same persons make use of 
both? The figure of a heart, whether cut in stone 
or cast in metal, whether bleeding upon an ydtar, 
stuck with darts, or held in the hand of a C upid, 
has always been looked upon as talisniaiiic in dis- 
tresses of this nature. I am acquainted with 

- --the lid ot 


a braVc fellow, who carries bis mistress in . 
his snuff-box, and by that expedient has supporter 
himself under the absence of a whole campaign. 
For my own part I have tried all these reinct its, 
but never found so much benefit from any as 
ring, in which my mistress’s hair is plaited toge 
very artificially in a kind of true-lover’s kno . 

I have received great benefit 
think myself obliged to communicate it to the p 
for the good of my fellow-subjects. I 
will add this letter as an appendix to your co 
tions upon absence, and am 

** Your very humble Servant, 

1* B 
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I shall conclude this paper with a letter from a 1 
university gentleman, occasioned by my last Tues- 
day's paper, wherein I gave some account of the 
great feuds which happened formerly in those 
learned bodies, between the modern Greeks and 
Trojans. 

“ Sir, 

This will give you to understand, that there is 
at present, in the society whereof I am a mem- 
ber, a very considerable body of Trojan|, who, 
upon a proper occasion, would not fail to declare 
ourselves. In the mean while we do all we can to 

annoy our enemies by stratagem, and arc resolved 
by the first opportunity to attack Mr. Joshua 
Barnes,* whom we look upon as the Achilles of the 
opposite party. As for myself, I have had tlie re- 
putation ever since I came from school ^)f being a 
trusty Trojan, and am resolved never to give quarter 
to the smallest particle of Greek, wherever I chance 
to meet it. It is for this reason 1 take it very ill 
of YOU, that you sometimes hang out Greek co- 
lours at the head of your paper, and sometimes give 
a word of the enemy even in the body of it. When 
I meet with any thing of this nature, I throw down 
your speculations upon the table, with that form of 
words which we make use of when we declare war 
upon an author, 

Grajcum est, non potcat legl 

I give you thi| hint, that you may for the future 
abstain from any such hostilities at your peril. 

C. “Tuoats.** 


No. 246 ] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1711. 

No amorous hero ever ^{ave thee birth, 

Nor ever tender goddess brought thee forth : 

Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form. 

And raging seas produced tuec in a storm: 

A soul well suiting thy tempestuous kind, 

So rough thy manners, so unUm'd thy miiKl. — Pora 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ As your paper is part of the equipage of the 
tea-table, I conjure you to print what I now write to 
you ; for I have no other way to communicate what 
I have to say to the fair sex on the most important 
circumstances of life, even ‘ the care of children.* 1 
do not understand that you profess your paper is al- 
ways to consist of matters which are only to enter- 
tain the learned and polite, but that it may agree 
with your design to publish some which may tend 
tn the information of mankind in general : and when 
it does so, you do more than writing wit and hu- 
mour. Give me leave then to tell you, that of all 
the abuses that ever you have as yet endeavoured 
to reform, certainly not one wanted so much vour 
assistance as the abuse in the nursing of children. 
It is unmerciful to see, that a woman endowed with 
all the perfections and blessings of nature can, as 
soon as she is delivered, turn off her innocent, ten- 
der, and helpless infant, and give it up to a woman 
that is (ten thousand to one) neither in health nor 
good condition, neither sound in mind nor body, ^ 
that has neither honour nor reputation, neither love 
“or pity for the poor babe, but more regard for the 
money than for the whole child, and never will take 
turther care of it than what by all the encourage- 
of money and presents she is forced to ; like 
Asnp’i earth, which would not nurse the plant of 
another ground, although never so much improved. 

The noted Greek profeesor of the university of Cambridge 


by reason that plant was not of its own production. 
And since another’s child is no mofe natural to a 
nurse, than a plant to a strange and different ground, 
how can it bo supposed that the child should thrive; 
and if it thrives, must it not imbibe the gross hu- 
mours and qualities of the nurse, like a plant in a* 
different ground, or like a graft upon a different 
stock ? Do wc not observe, that a lamb sucking a 
goat changes very much its nature, nay even its 
skin and wool into the goat kind ? The power of 
a nurse over a child, by infusing into it with her 
milk her qualities and disposition, is sufficiently 
and daily observed. Hence came that old saying 
concerning an ill-natured and malicious fellow, 
that * he had imbibed his malice with his nurse’s 
milk, or that some brute or otiier had been his 
nurse.* Hence Romulus and Remus were said to 
have been nursed by a wolf : Telephus the son of 
Hercules by a hind ; Pelias the son of Neptune by 
a mare ; and .£gisthus by a goat ; not that they 
had actually sucked such creatures, as some simple- 
tons have imagined, but that their nurses had been 
of such a nature and temper, and infused such into 
them. 

“ Many instances may he produced from good au- 
thorities and daily experience, that children actually 
so k in the several passions and depraved inclina- 
tions of their nurses, as anger, malice, fear, melan- 
choly, sadness, desire, and aversion. This Diodorus, 
lib. 2. witnesses, when he speaks, saying, that Nero 
the emperor’s nur^ had been very much addicted 
to drinking; whicP habit Nero received from his 
nurse, and was so very particular in this, that the 
people took so much notice of it, as instead of Ti- 
berius Nero, they called him Biberius Mero. The 
same Diodorus also relates of Caligula, predecessor 
to Nero, that his nurse used to moisten the nipples 
of her breast frequently with blood, to make Cali- 
gula take the better hold of them : which, says 
Diodorus, was the cause that made him so blood- 
thirsty and cruel all his lifetime after, that he not 
only committed frequent murder by bis own hand, 
but likewise wished that all human kind wore but 
one neck, that he might have the pleasure to cut it 
off. Such-like degeneracies astonish the parents, 
who not knowing after whom the child can take, see 
one incline to stealing, another to drinking, cruelty, 
stupidity ; yet all these are not minded. Nay, it is 
easy to demonstrate, that a child, although it be 
born from the best of parents, may be corrupted by 
an ill-tempered nurse. How many children do we 
see daily brought into fits, consumptions, rickets, 
&c. merely by sucking their nurses when in a pas- 
sion or fury ? but indeed almost any disorder of the 
nurse is a disorder to the child, and few nurses can 
be found in this town but what labour under some 
distemper or other. The first question that is gene- 
rally^sked a voung woman that wants to be a nurse, 
why she should he a nurse to other people’s children, 
is answered, by her having an ill husband, and that 
she must make shift to live. I think now this very 
I answer is enough to give any ho<ly a shock, if duly 
I considered ; for an ill husband may, or ten to one 
if he does not, bring home to his wife an ill dis- 
temper, or at least vexation and disturbance. Be- 
sides, as she takes the child out of mere necessity, 
her food will be accordingly, or else very coarse at 
best ; whence proceeds an ill-concocted and coarse 
food for the child ; for as the blood, so is the milk ; 
and hence I am very well assured proceeds the 
scurvy, the evil, and many other distempers. I beg 
of you, tor the sake of the many poor iafanu tbai 
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may and will be saved by weighing this case »ei juusiy 
to exhort the people with the utmost vehemence, to 
let the childre^suck their own mothers, both for the 
benefit of mother and child. For the general argu- 
ment, that a mother is weakened by giving suck to 
Rer children, is vain and simple. I will inukitain 
that the mother grows stronger by it, and will have 
her health better than she would have otherwise. 
She will find it the gieatcst cure and preservative 
for the vapours and fiiture miscarriages, much be- 
yond any other remedy whatsoever. Her children 
will be like giants, whereas otherwise they are but 
living shadows, and like unripe fruit; and certainly 
if a woman is strong enough to bring forth a child, 
she is beyond all doubt strong enough to nurse it 
afterward. It grieves me to observe and consider 
how many poor children are daily ruined by care- 
less nurses; and yet how tender ought they to be 
to a poor infant, since the least hurt or blow, es- 
pecially upon the head, may make it senseless, J 
stupid, or otherwise miserable for ever I 

“ But I cannot well leave this subject as yet; for j 
it sci ms to me very unnatural, that a woman that | 
has fed a child as part of herself for nine months, 


cature, I am ne*— ued they would carry the elo- 
quence of the bar to greater heights than it has yet 
arrived at. If any one doubt this, let him but bo 
present at those debates which frequently arise 
among the ladies of the British fishery. 

The first kind, therefore, of female orators which 
j I shall take notice of, are those who are employed 
'in stirring up the passions; a part of rhetoric in 
which Socrates’ wife had perhaps made a greater 
proficiency than his above-mentioned teacher. 

The second kind of female orators are those who 
deal in invectives, and who are commonly known 
by the name of the censorious. The im.aginatior. 
and elocution of this set of rhetoricians is wonder- 
ful. With what a fluency of invention, and copious- 
ness of expression, will they enlarge upon every 
little slip in the behaviour of another ! With how 
many different circumstances, and with what variety 
of phrases, will they tell over the same story I J 
have known an old lady make an unhapjiy marriage 
the subject of a month’s conversation. 8he blamed 
the bride in one place; pitied her in another; 
laughed at her in a third ; wondered at her in a 
fourth ; was angry w ith her in a fifth ; and, 


should have no desire to nurse it further, when short, wore out a pair of coach-horses in expressing 
brought to light and before her eyes, and when by , her concern for her. At length, after having quite 
its cry it implores her assistance and the office of a exhausted the subject on this side, she made a visit 
mother. Po not the very cruellest of hnites tend to the new-married pair, praised the wife for the 
their young onc« with all the care and delight ima- prudent < hoice she had made, told her the unreason- 
ginablo ! How can she he called a mother that will able reflections wliich some malicjpus people had 
not nurse her young ones ? Th^arth is called the ! cast upon her, and desired that they might be better 
mother of all things, not hooamVshe jiroduces, hut * acquainted. The censure and ajiprobation of this 
because she maintains and nurses what she pro- , kind of women are thcrtdure only to be considered 
duces. The generation of the infant is the effect of ^ as helps to discourse 

desire, hut the care of it argues virtue and choice. | A third kind of female orators may be compre- 
I am not ignorant but that there are some cases of bended umler the word gossips. Mrs. Fiddle- 


necessity, where a mother cannot give suck, and 
then out of two evils the least must he chosen ; hut 
there are so very few, that I am sure in a thousand 
there is hardly one real instance; for if a woman 
does hut know that her husband can spare about 
three or six shillings a week extraordinary (although 
this is hut seldom considered), she certainly, with 
the assistance of her gossips, will soon persuade the 


FaddJe i.s perfectly accomplished in this sort ol 
eloquence ; she launches o!it into descriptions of 
christenings, runs divisions upon a head-dress, 
knows every dish of meat that is served up in mir 
neighbourhood, and entertains her company a whole 
afternoon together with the wit of her little boy, 
before he is able to speak. 

The coquette may be looked upon as a fourth 


cruelty is supportea by fashion, and nature gives 
place to custom. 

T. ** Sir, your humble Servant.” 


good man to send the child to nurso, and easily im- ' kind of female orator. To give herself the larger 
pose upon him by pretending indisposition. This field for discourse, she hates and loves iu the same 

' breath, talks to her lap-dog or parrot, is uneasy io 
all kinds of w’eather, and in every part of the room. 
She has false quarrels and feigned obligations &11 j 
the men of her acquaintance ; sighs when she is , 
not sad, and lauglis when she is not merry. '1 he ; 
coquette is in particular a great mistress of that . 
part of oratory which is called action, and indeed i 
seems to speak for no other purpose, but as it gives 
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Their untir'd lips a wordy torrent pour, — llasioo 

We are told by some ancient authors, that So- her an opjmrtunity of stirring a* limb, or varying a 
c ates was instructed in eloquence by a woman, feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing with 


whose name, if I am not mistaken, was Aspasia. I 
have indeed very often looked upon that art a.i the 
most proper for the female sex, and I think the 
nniversities would do well to consider whether 
they should not fill the rhetoric chairs with she- 
professors. 

It has been said in the praise of some men, that 

they could talk whole hours together upon any ■ women should have tnis talent of a ready utien 

thing ; hut it must be owned to the honour of the in so much greater perfection than men. I 
other sex, that there are many among them who sometimes fancied that they have not a retentive 
can talk whole hot^rs together upon nothing. I | power, or the faculty of suppressing their thougn 
have known a woman branch out into a long extern- ' as men have, but that they are necessitate o 
pore dissertation upon the edging of a petticoa^ and j speak every thing they think ; and if so, it 


her fan. 

As for newsmongers, politicians, mimics, 
tellers, with other characters of that nature which 
gave birth to loquacity, they are as commonly found 
among the men as the women ; for which rcasou 1 
shall pass them over in silence. 

I have often been puzzled to assign a cause why 

* anci? 

have 


4 hide her servant for breaking a china cup, in all 
the figures of rhetoric. 

Were women permitted to plead in courts of judi 


perhaps furnish a very strong argument to the 
tesians for the supporting of their doctrine (h» , 

soul always thinks. But as several are of opinion ^ 
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that the fair sex are not altogether strangers to the 
ail of disicmbling and concealing their thoughts, I 
have been forced to relinquish that opinion, and 
have therefore endeavoured to seek after some 
better reason. In order to it, a friend of mine, who 
is an excellent anatomist, has promised me by the 
iirst opportunity to dissect a woman’s tongue, and to 
examine whether there may not bo in it certain 
juices which render it so wonderfully voluble of 
fli])paut, or whether the fibres of it may not be made 
up of a finer or more pliant thread ; or whether 
there are not in it some particular muscles which 
dart it up and down by such sudden glances and 
vibrations ; or whether, in the last place, there may 
not be certain undiscovered channels running from 
the head and the heart to this little instrument of 
loquacity, and conveying into it a perpetual atflu- 
ency of animal spirits. Nor must I omit the reason 
which Hudibras has given, why those who can talk 
on trifles speak with the greatest fluency; ‘Uamcly, 
that the tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the 
faster the lesser weight it carries. 

Which of these reasons soever may be looked 
upon as the most probable, I think the Irishman’s 
tliought was very natural, who, after some hours* 
conversation with a female orator, told her, that ho 
believed her tongue was very glad when she was 
asleep, for that it had not a moment’s rest all the 
while she was awake. 

That excellent old ballad of The Wanton Wife of 
Bath has the following remarkable lines: 

I think, quoth Thomas, women's tongues 
Of aspen lea\'es are made. 

And Ovid, though in the description of a very 
barbarous circumstance, tells us, that when the 
tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, and thrown 
upon the ground, it could not forbear muttering 
even in that posture : 

— - Coniprensnm forcl)’e linguam 

Abstulit ense fero, radix mioat uldiiia 

Ipsa jucet. terneque tremens nmnurmurat atrss; 

Utque Holire solet mulilatcc caudu colubne 
Palpitat* Mkt. vi, 556. 

The blade had cut 

Her longue sheer off, close to the trembling root, 

The mangled part still qiuver'd on the around, 
Murmuring with a faint imperfect sound ; 

And as a serpent writhes his wounded train. 

Uneasy, panting, and possessed with puiii. — Croxai.u 

If a tongue would be talking t^hout a mouth, 
what could it have done when it had all its organs 
of speech, and accomplices of sound about it? I 
might here mention the story of the Pippin Woman, 
had I not some reason to look upon it as fabulous.* 

I must confess 1 am so wonderfully charmed with 
the music of this little iustrumeut, that I would by 
no moans discourage it. All that I aim at by this 
dissertation is, to euro it of several disagreeable 
notes, and in particular of those little jarrings aud 
dissonances which arise from anger, censuriousness, 
gossiping and coquetry. In short, I would always 
have it tuned by good-nature, truth, discretion, aud 
Sincerity.— C, 


The crackling crystal yields, she sinks, she die*' ; 
Her head chop! off, from her lust shoulders flies ; 
PiWlns she cried, but death her voice confounds, 
And pip-p.p-pip along the ice resounds. 
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Hoc maxime officii est, ut quisque ma^me opis indigeat, tta 
elpotissimum opitulari — T ull. Off. L 16 . 

It is a principal point of duty, to assist another most when he 
stands most in need of assistance. 

There are none who deserve superiority over 
others in the esteem of mankind, who do not make 
it their endi-avour to be beneficial to society; and 
who upon all occasions which their circumstances of 1 
life can administer, do not take a certain unleigned ^ 
pleasure in conferring benefits of one kind or oiher. ! 
Those whose great talents and high birth have i 
placed them in conspicuous stations of life are in ; 
dispensably obliged to exert some noble iuclinati<»n» j 
for the service of the world, or else such advantages 
become misfortunes, and shade and privacy are a | 
more eligible portion. Where opportunities and ; 
inclinations are given to the same person, we some- ! 
times see sulilimo instances of virtue, which so dazzle 
our imaginations, that we look with scorn on all 
which in lower scenes of life we may ourselves be 
able to practise. But this is a vicious way of thinking 
and it bears some spice of romantic madness, for a 
man to imagine that he must grow ambitious, or seek j 
adventures, to be able to do great actions. It is in ! 
every man’s power in the world who is above mere 
poverty, not only to do things worthy, but heroic. I 
The great foundation of civil virtue is self-denial ; 
and there is no one above the necessities of life, but , 
has opportunities of exercising that noble quality, 
and doing as Auch as his circumstances will bear 
for the ease and convenience of other men ; and 
he who does more than ordinary men practise upon 
such occasions as occur in his life, deserves the 
value of nis friends, as if he had done enterprises 
which are usually attended with the highest glory. ! 
Men of public spirit differ rather in their circum- I 
stances than their virtue ; and the man who does all 
he can, in alow station, is more a hero than he who 
omits any worthy action he is able to accomplish in 
a great one. It is not many years ago since Lapi- 
rius, in wrong of his elder brother, came to a great 
estate by gift of his father, by reason of the dissolute 
behaviour of the first-born. Shame and contrition 
reformed the life of the disinherited youth, and he 
became as remarkable for bis good qualities us for- 
merly for his errors. Lapirius, who observed his 
brother’s amendment, sent him on a new-year’s day | 
in the morning the following letter : 

Honoured Brother, 

** I enclose to you the deeds whereby my father ; 
gave me this house and land Had he lived till i 
now, he would not have bestowed it in that manner; i 
he took it from the man you were, and 1 restore it to 
the man you are. 

1 am. Sir, your affectionate Brother, 
and humble Servant^ 

“ P. T.” 

As great and exalted spirits undertake the pursuit 
of hazardous actions for the good of others, at the 
same time gratifying their passion for glory ; so do 
worthy minds in the domestic way of life deny 
themselves many advantages, to satisfy a generous 
benevolence, whi'^h they bear to their friends op- : 
pressed with distresses and calamities. Such natures 
one may call stories of Providence, whig^ are ac 
tuated by a secret celestial influence to undervalue 
the ordinary gratifications of wealth, to give comfort 
to a heart loaded with affliction, to save a falling 
family, to preserve a branch of trade in their neigh 
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bourhoodt to give work to tbe industrious^ preserve 
the portion of the helpless infant, and raise the 
head of the mourning father. People whose hearts 
arc wholly bent towards pleasure, or intent upon 
gain, never hear of the noble occurrences among 
men of industry and humanity. It would look like 
a city romance, to tell them of the generous merchant, 
who the other day sent his billet to an eminent trader, 
under difficulties to support himself, in whose fall 
many hundreds besides himself had perished ; but 
because I think there is more spirit and true gal- 
lantry in it than in any letter I have ever read from 
Strephon to Phillis, I shall insert it even in 'the mer- 
cantile honest style in which it was sent : 

Sir, 

** I have heard of the casualties which have in- 
volved you iu extreme distress at this time ; and 
knowing you to be a man of great good-nature, in- 
dustry, and probity, have resolved to stand by you. 
Be of good cheer; the bearer brings with him five 
thousand pounds, and has my order to answer your 
drawing as much more on my account I did this 
in haste, for fear 1 shuul^ come too late for your re- 
lief ; but you may ^alue yourself with me to the sum 
of fifty thuusaud pounds ; for I can verv cheerfully 
^un the haxard of being so much less ricii than 1 am 
now, to aave an honest man whom I love. 

“ Your Friend and Servant, 

“ W. 

I think there is somewhere in Montaigne mention 
made of a family-book, wherein all the occurrences 
that happened from one generation of that house to 
another were recorded. Were there such a method 
in the families which are concerned in this gene- 
rosity, it would be a bard task for the greatest in 
Europe to give in their own, an instance of a benefit 
better placed, or conferred with a more graceful 
air. It has been heretofore urged how barbarous 
and inhuman is any unjust step made to the dis- 
advantage of a trader ; and by how much such an 
act towards him is detestable, by so much an act of 
kindness towards him is laudable. I remember to 
have heard a bencher of the Temple tell a story of a 
tradition in their house, where they had formerly a 
custom of ch(K)siDg kings for such a season, and al- 
lowing him his expenses at the charge of the society. 
0ae of our kings, f said my friend, carried his royal 
inclination a little too fur, aud there was a committee 
ordered to look into the management of his treasury. 
Among other things it appeared, that bis majesty 
walking incog, in the cloister, had overheard a poor 
man say to another, Such a small sum would 
make me the happiest mao in the world.’' The 
king, out of his royal compassion, privately inquired 
into his character, and finding him a proper object 
of charity, sent him the money. When the com- 
mittee read the report, the bouse passed bis accounts 
with a fdaudite without further exaini nation, upon 
the recital of this article in them : 

For making a man happy . . £10 0 0 
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Mirth oat of season is a grievous 111.— Jrag. Vet Poet, 
Whbn I make choice of a subject that has not 
been treated on by others, 1 throw together my re- 

• The merchant involved Ifl distress by casuaUiei was one 
Mr. Moreton, a iq^^raper ; ahH the generoos nivrchant, here 
so justly celebratft, was Sir WiUiain ^awen. 

t This king, it is said, w as beau Nash, director of the public 
diverKions at Bath, who was in King WiJliaai's t.me a student 
fl the '1 emple. 


flections on it without any order or method, so that 
they may appear rather in the looseness and freedom 
of an essay, than in the regularity of a set discourse. 
It is after this manner that 1 shall consider laughter 
and ridicule in my present paper. 

Man is the merriest species of the creation ; all 
above and below him are serious. He sees things 
in a difi'eront light from other beings, and finds his 
mirth arising from objects that perhaps cause some- 
thing like pity or displeasure in higher natures. 
Laughter is indeed a very good counterpoise to the 
spleen ; and it seems but reasonable that we should 
he capable of receiving joy from what is no real 
good to us, since we can receive grief from what is 
no real evil. 

I have in my forty-seventh paper raised a specu- 
lation on the notion of a modern philosopher,* who 
describes the first motive of laughter to be a secret 
comparison which we make between ourselves and 
the persons we laugh at; or, in other words, that 
satisfaction which we receive from the opinion of 
some pre-eminence in ourselves, when we see the 
absurdities of another, or when we reflect on any 
past absurdities of our own. . This seems to hold in 
most cases, and we may observe that the vainest 
part of mankind are the most addicted to this 
passion. % 

I have read a sermon of a conventual in the 
church of Rome, on those words of the wise man, 
“ I said of Laughter, it is mad ; and of mirth, what 
does it ?” Upon which he laid it down as a point 
of doctrine, that laughter was the effect of original 
sin, and that Adam could not laugh before the (all. 

Laughter, while it lasts, slackens and unbraces 
the mind, weakens the faculties, and causes a kind 
of remissness and dissolution in all the powers of 
the soul ; and thus far it may be looked upon as a 
weakness in the composition of human nature. But 
if we consider the frequent reliefs we receive from 
it, and how often it breaks the gloom which is apt 
to depress the mind and damp our spirits, with 
transient unexpected gleams of joy, one would take 
i care not to grow too wise for so great a pleasure 
I of life. 

j The talent of turning men into ridicule, and ex 
! posing to laughter those one couverses with, is the 
qualification of little ungenerous tempers. A young 
man with this cast of mind cuts himself off from all 
manner of improvement. Every one has his flaws 
and weaknessen nay, the greatest blemishes are 
often found in the most shining characters; but 
what an absurd thing is it to pass over all the valu- 
able parts of a man, and fix our attention on his 
infirmities? to observe his imperfections more than 
his virtues ? and to make use of him for the sport of 
others, rather than for our own improvement ? 

We therefore very often find, that persons the 
most accomplished in ridicule are those that are 
very shrewd at hiUing a blot, without exerting any 
thing masterly iu themselves. As there are uuiny 
eminent critics who never urit a good line, there 
are many admirable bufl'oons that animadvert upon 
every single defect in another, williout ever disco- 
vering the least beauty of their own. By tins 
means, these unlucky little wits often gain re- 
putation iu the esteem of vulgar minds, and raise 
themselves above persons of much more laudable 
characters. , 

If the talent of ridicule were employed to laugn 
men out of voice and folly, it might be of some uso 


• Hobbes 
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to the world; but instead of this, we find that it 
is generally made use of to laugh men out of virtue 
and good sense, by attacking every thing that is 
bolemn and serious, decent and praiseworthy in 
human life. 

We may observe that in the first ages of the 
world, when the great souls and master-pieces of 
human nature were produced, men shined by a 
noble simplicity of behaviour, and were strangers 
to those little embellishments which arc so fashion- 
able in our present conversation. And it is very 
remarkable, that notwithstanding we fall short at 
present ol the ancients in poetry, painting, oratory, 
nistory, architecture, and all the noble arts and 
sciences which depend more upon genius than ex- 
perience, we exceed them as much in doggrel hu- 
mour, burlesque, and all the trivial arts of ridiiule. 
Wo meet with more raillery among the moderns, 
but more good sense among the .ineients. 

The two great branches of ridicule in writing are 
comedy and burle8(|ue. The first ridicules persons 
by drawing them in their proper characters, the 
other by drawing them quite unlike themselves. 
Burlesque is therefore of two kinds; the first repre- 
sents mean persons in the accoutrements of heroes; 
the other describes great pel sons acting and speak- 
ing like the basest among the people. Don Quix- 
ote is an instance of the first, and Lucian’s gods of 
the second. It is a dispute among the critics, 
whether burlesque poetry runs best in heroic verse, 
like that of the Dispensary; or in doggrel, like 
that of Huclibras. I thick where the low character 
is to be raised, the heroic is the proper measure ; 
but when a hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 
it is douo best in doggrel. 

If Hudibras had been set out with as much wit 
and humour in heroic verse as he is in doggrel, he 
would have made a much more agreeable figure than 
he dues; though the generality of his readers are 
80 won lerfully pleased with the double rhymes, that 
1 do not expect many will bo of my opinion in this 
particular. 

I shall conclude this essay upon laughter with 
observing that the metaphor of laughing, applied to 
fields and mcad(»W8 when they are in flower, or to 
trees when they arc in blossom, runs through all 
languages; which I have not observed of any other 
metaphor, excepting that of fire and burning when 
they are applied to love. This shows that we na- 
turally regard laughter, as what Is in itself both 
amiable and beautiful. For this reason likewise 
Venus has sained the title of Philomydet ** the laugh- 
ter-loving dame,” as Waller has translated it, and 
is represented by Horace as the goddess who de- 
lights in laughter. Milton, in a joyous assembly of | 
imaginary persons, has given us a very poetical 
figure of Laughter. His whole band of mirth is so i 
finely described, that 1 shall set down the passage 
&t length : 

But come, thou goddess fare and free, 

In heaven ycleped* Euphiosyne, 

And by men, beart-easlug mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two slater Graces more. 

To Ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

^ips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to Uve in dimple sleek ; 

Cracir ^ Kuphrosyno is the name of one of the 


Sport ths^ wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go. 

On die light fantastic toe . 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if 1 give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of tliy crew. 

To live with her. and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures, free. 

C. L’ Allegro, v, 11, fte. 
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Disce docendus adhuc, qute ceiwet aniiculus, ut si 
CiBi'Us iter monsrtrart* velil ; tamen aspice si quid 
Kt nos, quod cures proprium fecisse, lu<|uaniur. 

Hor. Ep. 1. xvii. 3. 

Yet hear what an unskilful frtpnd can say . 

As if a blind man should direct your way ; 

Su I myself, though wanting to be taught. 

May yet impart a hint that's worth your thought. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You see the nature of my request by the Latin 
motto which I address to you. 1 am very sensible 
I ought not to use many words to you, who are one 
of but few ; but the fbliuwipg piece, as it relates to 
speculation, in propriety pfspeech, being a curiosity 
in its kind, begs your patience. It was found in a 
poetical virtuoso’s closet among his rarities; and 
since the several treatises of thumbs, cars, and 
noses, have obliged the world, this of eyes is at 
your service. 

** The first eye of consequence (under the invi- 
sible Author of all) is the visible luminary of the 
universe. This glorious Spectator is said never to 
open his eyes at his rising in a morning, without 
having a whole kingdom of adorers in Persian silk 
waiting at his levee. Millions of creatures derive | 
their sight from this original, who besides his being j 
the great director of optics, is the surest test whether 
eyes bo of the same species with that of an eagle, 
or that of an owl. The one he emboldens with a , 
manly assurance to look, speak, act, or plead, be- ' 
fore the faces of a numerous assembly ; the other I 
Kc dazzles out of countenance into a sheepish de- | 
jeetedness. The sun-proof eye dares lead up a | 
dance in a full court : and without blinking at the 
lustre of beauty, can distribute an eye of proper , 
complaisance to a room crowded with company, 
each of which deserves particular regard; while the 
other sneaks from conversation, like a fearful debtor 
who never dares to look out, but when he can see 
nobody, and nobody him. 

“ The next instance of optics is the famous Ar- 
gus, who (to speak in the language of Cambridge) 
was one of a hundred; and being used as a spy in 
the affairs of jealousy, was obliged to have all his 
eyes about him. We have no account of the par- 
ticular colours, casts, and turns, of this body of 
' eyes; but as he was pimp for his mistress Juno, it 
is probable he used all the modern leers, sly glances, 
and other ocular activities, to serve his purpose. 
Some l(»ok upon him as the then king at arms 
to the heathenish deities ; and make no more of 
bis eyes than of so many spangles of his herald’s 

“ The next upon the optic list is old Janas, who 
stood in a double-sighted capacity, like a person 
placed betwixt two opposite looking-glasses, and so 
took a sort of retrospective cast at one view. Copies 
of this double-faced way are not yet out of fashion 
with many professions, and the ilgenious artists 
pretend to keep up this species by doublc-hea«led 
canes and spoons; but there is no mark of this 
faculty, except in the emblematical way, of a wiio 
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general having an eye to both front and rear, or a 
piouf man taking a review and prospect of his past 
and future state at the same time. 

“ I must own, that the names, colours, qualities, 
ind turns of -eyes, vary almost in every head ; for, 
not to mention the common appellations of the 
black, and the blue, the white, the gray, and the 
like; the most remarkable arc those that borrow 
their titles from animals, by virtue of some par- 
ticular quality of resemblance they boar to the eyes 
of the respective creatures; as that of a greedy 
rapacious aspect takes its name from the cat, that 
of a sharp piercing nature from the hawk, those of 
an amorous roguish look derive their title even 
from the sheep, and we say such a one has a 
sheep’s-eye, not so much to denote the innocence, 
as the simple slyness, of the cast. N(»r is this me- 
taphorical inoculation a modern invention, for we 
find Homer taking the freedom to place the eye of 
an ox, bull, or cow, in one of his principal god- 
desses, by that frequent expression of 
The ox-eyca venerable June 

“Now as to the pecfjiar qualities of the eye, 
that fine part of our constitution seems as much 
the receptacle and seat of our ])a88ious, appetites, 
and inclinations, as the mind itself ; at least it is 
i the outward portal to introduce them to the house 
within, or rather the common thoroughfare to let 
our affections pass in and out. Love, anger, pride, 
and avarice, all visibly move in those little orbs. 
I know a young lady that cannot see a certain 
gentleman pass by without showing a secret desire of 
seeing him again by a dance in her eye-balls; nay, 
she cannot, for the heart of her, help looking half 
a street’s length after any man in a guy dress. You 
cannot behold a c.ovetous spirit walk by a gold- 
smith's shop without casting a wishful eye at the 
heaps upon the counter. Does not a haughty per- 
son show the temper of his soul in the supercilious 
roll of his eye ? and how frequently in the height 
of passion docs that moving picture in our bead 
start and stare, gather a redness and quick flashes 
of lightning, and make all its humours sparkle 
with fire, as Virgil finely describes it, 

— Anlenti* ah ore 

**€dutiUaB abiiistuiit : ocf Lis micat arribua Ignis.— iEn. xil 101 

— From his wide nostrils Hies 

A flery stream, and sparkles from his eyes.— Drydkh. 

“ As for the various turns of the eye-sight, such 
as the voluntary or involuntary, the half or the 
whole leer, 1 shall not enter into a very particular 
account of them ; but let me observe, that oblique 
vision, when natural, was anciently the mark of 
bewitchery and magical fascination, and to this 
day it is a malignant ill look ; but when it i^ forced 
and affected, it carries a wanton design, and in 
playhouses, aud other public places, this ocular in- 
timation is often an assignation for bad practices. 
But this irregularity in vision, together with such 
enormities, as tipping the wink, the circumspective 
mil, the side-peep through a thin hood or fan, must 
be put in the class of Heieroptics, as all wrong 
notions of religion are ranked under the general 
name of Heterodox. All the pernicious applica- 
tions of sight are more immediately under the di- 
rection of a Spectator, and I hope you will arm 
your readers against the mischiefs which are daily 
done by killing eyes, in which you will highly 
oblige your woAded unknown friend, “T. B." 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ You professed in several papers yourpartica^ 


lar endeavours in the province of Spectatoi, to 
correct the offences committed by Starers, who 
disturb whole assemblies without any regard to 
time, place, or modesty. You complained also, 
that a starer is not usually a person to be con 
vinced by the reason of the thing, nor so easily 
rebuked as to amend by admonitions, I thought 
therefore fit to acquaint you with a convenient 
mechanical way, which may easily prevent or cor- 
rect staring, by an optical contrivance of new per- 
spective-glasses, short and commodious like opera 
glasses, fit for short-sighted people as well as otliers, 
these glasses making the objects appear either as 
they are seen by the naked eye, or more distinct, 
though somewhat less than life, or bigger and 
nearer. A person may, by the help of this inven- 
tion, take a view of another without the imperti- 
nence of staring; at the same time it shall not be 
jxissible to know whom or what ho is looking at. 
One may look towards his right or left hand, when 
ho is supposed to look forwards. This is set forth ! 
at large in the printed proposals for the sale of 
these glasses, to be hail at Mr. Dillon’s in Long- 
acre, next door to the White Hart. Now, Sir, as 
your Spectator has occasioned the publishing of 
this invention for the benefit of modest spectators, 
the inventor desires your admonitions concerning 
the decent use of it; and hopes, by your recom- 
inendation, that for the future beauty may be be- 
held without the torture and confusion which it 
suffers from the insolence of starers. By this 
mean.s you will relieve the innocent from an insult 
which there is no law to punish, though it is a 
greater offence than many which are within the 
cognisance of justice.” 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most bumble servant, 

Q. “Abraham Spt.” 
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A hundred mouthn, a liundrcd tongues, 

Aud throats of brass inspir'd with iron lungs. — D rtdiji 

There i« nothing which more astonishes a fo- 
reigner, and frights a country squire, than the 
Cries of London, My good friend Sir Roger often 
declares that he cannot get them out of- his head 
or go to sleep for them, the first week that he is in 
town. On the contrary, Will Honeycombe calls 
them the liamaye de la Ville, and prefers them to 
the sound of larks aud nightingales, with all the 
music of fields and woods. I have lately received 
a letter from some very odd fellow upon this sub- 
ject, which I shall leave with my reader, without 
saying any thing further of it. 

“Sir, 

“ 1 am a man out of all business, aud would will- 
ingly turn my head to any thing for an honest liveli- 
hooa. I have invented several projects for raising 
many millions of money without burdening the sub- 
ject, but L cannot get the parliament to listen to me, 
who look upon me, forsooth, as a crac k, and a pro- 

mn tknf aAjr.aii.in<r in onrir.h either mYSClt 


jcctor; 80 that despairing to enrich either myself 
or my country by this public-spiritedness, i woul 
make some proposals to you relating to a ncsign 
which 1 have very much at heart, and which may 
procure me a handsome subsistence, if y®'* ^ ® 

pleased to recommend it to the cities of Lon on 
and Westminster. , 

“The post I would aim at, is to be comptroller- 
general of the liondon Cries, which are at preue 
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under no manner of rules or discipline. 1 think I 
im pretty well qualiHed for this place, as being a 
man of very strong lungs, of great insight into all 
the branches of pur British trades and munurac- 
lures, and of a co'inpeteut skill in music. 

“The Cries of London may be divided into 
vocal and instrumental. As for the latter, they are 
at present under a ver^* great disorder. A freeman 
of London has the privilege of disturbing a whole 
street for an hour together, with a twankiijg of a 
brass kettle or frying-pan. The watchman’s thump 
at midnight startles us in our beds as mu. h as the 
breaking in of a thief. The sowgeldcr’s horn has 
indeed something musical in it, hut this is seldom 
heard within the liberties. I would therefore pro- 
pose, that no instrument of this nature should be 
made use of, which I have not tuned and licensed, 
after having carefully examined in what manner it 
may affect the ears of her majesty’s liege subjects. 

“Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and 
indeed so full of incongruities and harharisnis, that 
we appear a distracted city to foreigners, who do 
not comprehend the meaning of such enormous 
outcries. Milk is genenilly sold in a note above 
E-la, and in sounds so exceedingly shrill, that it 
often sets our teeth on edge. The chimney-sweeper 
is confined to no certain pitch; he sometimes utters 
himself in the deepest bass, and sometimes in the 
sharpest treble; sometimes in the highest, and 
sometimes in the lowest, note of the gamut. The 
same observation might he made on the retailers 
of small-coal, not to mention broken glasses, or 
brick-dust. In these, therefore, and the like cases, 
it should be my care to sweeten and mellow the 
voices of these itinerant tradesmen, before they 
make their appearance in our streets, as also tu 
accommodate their cries to their respective wares ; 
and to take care in particular, that those may not 
make the must noise, who have the least to sell, 
which is very observable in the venders of card- 
inatchcs, to whom 1 cannot hut apply that old pro- 
verb of ‘Much cry, but little wool.’ 

“ Some of these last-mentioned musii ians are so 
very loud in the sale of these trifiing manufactures, 
that an honest splenetic gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance bargained with one of them never to eumo 
into the street where he lived. But what was the 
effect of this contract? >Vliy the whole tribe of 
card-matchmakers which frequent that quarter | 
passed by his door the very next day, in hopes of 
being bought off after the same manner, 

“ It is another great imperfection in our London 
Cries, that there is no just time nor measure ob- 
served in them. Our news should indeed be pub- 
lished in a very quick time, because it is a commo- 1 
^ity that will not keep cold. It should not, how- j 
ever, be cried with the same precipitation as fire. 
Vet this is generally the case. A bloody battle 
alarms the town from one end to another in an in- 
stant. Every motion of the French is published in 
so great a hurry, that one would think the enemy 
Were at our gates. This likewise I would take upon 
toe to regulate in such a manner, that there should 
he some distinction made between the spreading of 
a victory, a inarch, or an encampment, a Dutch, a 
or a Spanish mail. Nor must I omit 
under this head those excessive alarms with which 
several boisterous rustics infest our streets in turnip | 
season; and which are more inexcusable, because' 
“ey are wares which are in no danger of cooling 
“Pjju their hands. 

“ Theie are others wbo affect a very slow time, 


and are in my opinion much more tuneable than the 
former. The cooper in particular swells his last 
note in a hollow voice, that is not without its har- 
mony ; nor can I forbear being inspired with a most 
agreeable melancholy, when I hear ^lat sad and 
solemn air with which the public are very often 
asked, if they have any chairs to mend ? Your own 
memory may suggest to you many other lamentable 
ditties of the same nature, in which the music is 
wonderfully languishing and melodious. 

‘‘ I am always pleased with that particular time 
I of the year wliich is proper for the pickling of dill 
‘and cucumbers; but alas! this cry, like the song of 
, the nighlingalc, is not heard above two months. It 
would therefore he worth while to consider, whether 
the same air might not in some cases he adapted to 
other words. 

“ It might likewise deserve our most serious con- 
sideration, how far, in a well-regulated city, those 
humourists are to bo tolerated, who, not contented 
with the traditional cries of their forefathers, have 
invented particular songs and tunes of their own: 
such as was, not many years since, the pastry-man, 
commonly known by the QAnic of the Colly-Molly- 
Puff:* and such as is at this day the vender of 
powder and wash-halls, who, if 1 am rightly in- 
formed, goes under the name of Powder-Wat. 

“ I must not here omit one particular absurdity 
which runs through this whole vociferous generation, 
and which renders their cries very often not only 
incommodious, hut altogether useless to the public 
I mean, that idle accomplishaient which they all of 
them aim at, of crying so as not to be understood. ' 
Whether or no they have learned this from several 
of our affected singers, 1 will not take upon me to 
say ; but most certain it is, that people know the 
wares they deal in rather by their tunes than by 
their word?; insomuch that 1 have sometimes seen 
a country boy run out to buy apples of a hello wg- 
mender, and gingerbread from a grinder of knives 
aud scissars. Nay, so strangely infatuated are i 
some veiy eminent artists of this particular grace in j 
a cry, that none but their acquaintance are able to ! 
guess at their profession ; for who else can know, ' 
that * work if 1 had it’ should be the signification 
of a corn-cutler ? 

“ Forasmuch, therefore, as persons of this rank 
are seldom lucii of genius oi capacity I think it 
would be very proper that some men of good sense 
aud sound judgment should preside over these public 
cries, who should permit none to lift up their voices 
in our streets, that have not tuneable throats, and 
are not only able to overcome the noise of the crowd, 
and the rattling of coaches, but also to vend their 
respective merchandises in apt phrases, and in the 
most distinct and agreeable sounds. I do therefore 
humbly recommend myself as a person rij^htly quali- 
fied fur this post ; aud if I meet with fitting encou- 
ragement, shall communicate some other projects 
which I have by me, that may no less conduce to 
the emolument of tl»e public. 

“ 1 am, Sir, &c. 

C. “ Ralph Crotchet.** 

* This Utile man was but just able to suoport the basket ol 
pastry which he carried on bis head, and sung in a very pecu- 
liar tone die cant words which passed into his name CoUjr- 
Mully-Puff. There is a hulf-Nheet prim of hun in the Set of 
London Cries. M. Lauion. dcL P. Tempest, txc. Granger's 
liiographical History of England. 
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Erranti, pasaimqu* oculos per cuncta ferenti. 

viRo. Mvu u. sro. 

Exploring every place with curious eyea • 

“ Mr. I^kctator, 

** I AM very sorry to find by your discourse upon 
the eye, that you have not thoroughly studied the 
nature and force of that part of a beauteous face. 
Had you ever been in love, you would have said ten 
thousand things, which it seems did not occur to 
you. Do but reflect upon the nonsense it makes 
inen talk ; the flames which it is said to kindle, the 
transport it raises, the dejection it causes in the 
bravest men, and if you do believe those things are 
expressed to an extravagance, yet you will own, 
that the influence of it is veiy great, which moves 
men to that extravagance. Certain it is, that the whole 
strength of the mind is sometimes seated there; that 
a kind look imparts all that a year’s discourse could 
give you, in one moment. What matters it what 
she says to you ? * see how she looks,* is the lan- 
guage of all who know what love is. When the 
mind is thus summed up, and expressed in a glance, 
did you never observe a sudden joy arise in the 
countenance of a lover? Did you never see the at- 
tendance of years paid, overpaid in an instant? 
You a Spectator, and not know that the intelligence 
of affection is carried on by the eye enly ; that good- i 
breeding has made the tongue ft^sify the heart, and 
act a part of continual restraint, while nature has 
preserved the eyes to herself, that she may not be 
disguised or misrepresented. The poor bride can 
give her hand, and say, ‘ I do,* with a languishing 
air, to the man she is obliged by cnicl parents to 
take for mercenary reasons, but at the same time 
she cannot look as if she loved; her eye is full of 
sorrow, aud reluctance sits in a tear, while the of* 
faring of a sacrifice is performed in what we caU 
the marriage ceremony. Do you never ge to plays? 
Cannot you distinguish between the eyes of those 
who go to see, from those who come to be seen ? I 
Am a woman turned of thirty, and am on the obser- 
vation A little; therefore, if you or your corre- 
spondent had consulted xno in your discourse on the 
eye, I could have told you that the eye of Leonora 
is slilv watchful while it looks negligent ; she looks 
round her without the help of the glasses you speak 
of, And yet seetus to be employed on objects directly 
before her.' This eye is what affects chance-medley, 
and on a sudden, as if it attended to another thing, 
turns all its charms against an ogler. The eye of 
Lusitania is an instrument of premeditated murder ; 
but the design being visible, destroys the execution 
of it ; and with much more beauty than that of Leo- 
nora, it is not half so mischievous. There is a brave 
soldier's daughter ip town, that by her eye has been 
the death of more than ever her father made fly be- 
fore him. A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent, 
a kind eye makes contradiction an assent, an en- 
raged eye makes beauty deformed. This little mem- 
ber gives life to every other part about us, and I be- 
lieve the story of Argus implies no more, than that 
the eye is in every part; that is to say, every other 
part would be mutilated, were not its force repre- 
sented more by the eje than even by itself. But 

^ APAfTXD. 

WlUi various power the wonder-working eye 

Can awe, or soothe, reclaim, or lead astruy. 

The motto in the original folio was diflereiil. aud Ukowise 
»nkn» from Virg. B!cL id. 103. ^ 

Vescio quia le i'ros h^uIus mild fasciiiat agnos. 


this is heathen Greek to those who have not con- 
versed by glances. This, Sir, is a language in 
which there can be no deceit, nor can a skilful ob- 
server be imposed upon by looks, even among poli- 
ticians and courtiers. If you do me the honour to 
print this among your speculations, I shall in my 
next make you a present of secret history, by trans- 
lating all the looks of the next assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen into words, to adorn some future 
paper. 

“ I am. Sir, your faithful Friend, 

“ Mary Heartfrkk.’* 

** Mu. Spectator, 

I have a sot of a husband that lives a very scan- 
dalous life ; who wastes away his body and fortune 
in debaucheries; and immoveable to all the argu- 
ments I can urge to him. 1 would gladly know 
whether in some cases a cudgel may not be allowed 
as a good figure of speech, and whether it may not be 
lawfully used by a ft*inale orator. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“Barbara Crabtree.** 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Though I am a practitioner in the law of some 
standing, aud have heard many eminent pleaders 
in my time, as well as other eU)quent speakers of 
both universities, yet I agree with you, that women 
are better qualified to succeed in oratory than the 
men, and believe this is to be resolved into natural 
causes. You have mentioned only the volubility 
of their tongues; but what do you think ot tha 
silent flattery of their pretty faces, and the persua- 
sion which even an insipid discourse carries with it 
when flowing from beautiful lips, to which it would 
be cruel to deny any thing ? it is certain, too, that 
they are possessed of some springs of rlietoi ic which 
men want, such as tears, fainting fits, and the like, 
which I have seen employed upon occasion, w'ilh 
good success. You must know that 1 am a plain 
man, and love ray money ; yet I have a spouse vi/ho 
is so great an orator in this way, that she Uiaws 
from me what sum she pleases. Every room in my 
house is furnished with trophies of her eloquence, 
rich cabinets, piles of china, japan screens, and 
costly jars; and if you were to come into my great 
parlour, you would fancy yourself in an India ware- 
house. Besides this she ke eps a squirrel, aud I am 
doubly taxed to pay for the china he breaks. She 
is seized with periodical tits about the time of the 
subscriptions to a new opera, and is drowued in 
tears after having seen ?iny woman there in finer 
clothes than herself. These are arts of p(?rsuasion 
purely feminine, and which a tender heart cannot 
resist What I would therefore desire of you, is, to 
prevail with your friend who has promised to dis- 
sect a female tongue, that he would at the same 
time give us the anatomy of a female eye, and 
plain the springs and sluicea which feed it with sue 
ready supplies of moisture ; and likewise show y 
what means, if possible, they may be stopped at u 
reasonable expense. Or indeed, since there is 
something so moving in the very image t)f weepiug 
beauty, it would be worthy his art to provide, la 
these eloquent drops may no more be , 

trifles, or employed as servants to their way 
wills ; but reserved for serious occasions in um, 
adorn generous pity, true penitence, or real sorro 
r|« «♦ I am,*’ 
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Indiimor qulcquam reprehend!, non quia muse I 

Compusituni, illepideve pututur, sted quia iiuper. 

Hor. 1 Kp. ii. 76. 

I feel my honeRt indignation rise. 

When with aflected air a coxcomb cries, 

The work I own has elegnivce and ea.He, 

But sure no modem shu^d presume to please. 

Francis. 

There nothing which more denotes a great 
mind than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. 
This passion reigns more among bad poets than any 
other set of men. 

As. there arc none more ambitious of fame than 
those who are conversant in poetry, it is very natu- 
ral for such as have not succeeded in it, to depre- 
ciate those who have. For since they cannot raise 
themselves to the reputation of their fcllow-writ<*rs, 
they must endeavour to sink that to their own pitch, 
if they would still keep themselves upon a level 
with them. 

The greatest wits that ever were proouced in one 
age, lived together in so good an understanding, 
and celebrated one another with so much generosity, 
that each of them receives an additional lustre from 
his contemporaries, and is more famous for having 
lived with men of so extraordinary a genius, than 
if he had himself been the sole wonder of the age. 

I need not tell my reader, that I here point at the 
reign of Augustus; and I believe he will be of my 
opinion, that neither Virgil nor Horace would have 
gained so great a reputation in the world, had they 
not been the friends and admirers of each other. 
Indeed all the great writers of that age, for whom 
singly we have so great an esteem, stand up toge- 
ther as vouchers for one another's reputation. But 
at the same time that Virgil was celebrated by 
Callus, Propertius, Horace, V-arius, Tucea, and 
Ovid, we know that Bavius and Minvius were his 
declared foes and calumniators. 

In our own country a man seldom sets upfor a poet, 
without attacking the r^utation of all his brothers 
in the art. The ignorance of the moderns, the 
scribblers of the age, the decay of poetry, are the 
topics of detraction with which he makes his en- 
trance into the world : but how much more noble 
is the fame that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
according to those beautiful lines of Sir John Den- 
ham, in his poem on Fletcher’s works; i 

But whither am I stray'd ? I need not raise, 

Trophies to thee from other men'* dispraise : I 

Nor it thy fame on lesser ruins ImlU, I 

Nor needs thy justcr tiUe the foul ((udt 
Of Eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 

Musi have their bruthem, sons, and kindred slain. 

I am sorry to find that an author, who is very 
justly esteemed among the best judges, has admitted 
some strokes of this nature into a very fine poem; 

I mean the Art of Criticism,* which was published 
some months since, and is a master-piece in its 
kind. The observations follow one another like 
those in Horace’s Art of Poetry, without that me- 
thodical regularity which would have been requisite 
in a prose author. They are some of them uncom- 
mou,f but such as the reader must assent to, when 
he sees them explained with that elegance and per- 
spicuity in which they are delivered. As for those 
which are the most known, and the most received, 


Pope's Works, vol. v. p, £01. 6 volt. Edit Loud. l2mo. 
_ on the Gonios and Writings of Pope, sect. III. 
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they are placed in so beautiful a light, and illus- 
trated with such apt allusions, that they have in 
them all the graces of novelty, and make the reader 
who was before acquainted with them, still more 
convinced of their truth and solidity. And here 
give me leave to mention what Monsieur Boileau 
has so very well enlarged upon in the preface to 
his works, that wit and fine writing do not consist 
so much in advancing things that are new, as in 
giving things that are known an agreeable turn, 
it is impossible for us, who live in the latter ages of 
the world, to make observations in criticism, mora- 
lity, or in any art or science, which have not been 
touched upon by others. We have little else left 
us, but to represent the common sense of mankind 
in more strong, more beautiful, or more uncommon 
lights. If a reader examines Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, he will find but very few precepts in it, 
which he may not meet with in Aristotle, and which 
were not commonly known by all the poets of the 
Augustan age. Kis way of expressing and apply- 
ing them, not his invention of them, is what we are 
chiefly to admire. 

For this reason I think there is nothing in the 
world so tiresome as the works of those critics who 
write in a positive dogmatic way, without either 
language, genius, or imagination. If the reader 
would see how the best of the Latin critics wrote, he 
may find their manner very beautifully described in 
the characters offjloracc, Petronius, Quintilian, 
.and Longinus, as they are drawn in the essay of 
which I am now speaking. 

Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in his 
reflections has given us the same kind of sublime, 
which he observes in the several passages that occa j 
sionod them ; I cannot but take notice that oui 
English author has after the same manner exem- 
plified several of his precepts in the very precepts j 
themselves. I shall produce two or three instances | 
of this kind. Speaking of the insipid smoothness I 
which some readers are so much in love with, he 
i has the following versos : 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Tho’ ofi the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 

The giping of the vowels in the second line, the 
expletive “do” in the third, and the ten monosyl- 
lables in the fourth, give such a beauty to this pas- 
sage, as would have been very much admired in an 
ancient poet. The reader may observe the follow 
ing linos in the same view : 

A needless Alexandrine end.* the sonjf. 

That Uke a wounded snake drags its slow length along. 

And afterward, 

'Tw not enough no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem nn echo to the sense. 

Soft i* the strain when '/Zephyr gently blows. 

Aud the smooth stream iu smoother numb'rs flows; 

But when loud surge* lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse rough verse should like the toixent roar. 

When Wax strive.* some rock's vn*t weight to throw. 

The line too luboiirs, and the words move slow ; 

Not * 0 , when .swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er tho unUending corn, and skims along the main. 

The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the foregoing 
lines puts me in mind of a dc.scription in Homer s 
Odyssev, ii'hich f\ou& oj tht critics hai'e takafi notice 
of. It is where Sisyphus is represented lifting hii 
stone up the hill, which is no sooner carried to the 
top of it, but it immediately tumblos to the 
This double motion of the stone is admirably de- 
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scribed in the number of these verses ; as in the four 
6rst it is heaved up by several spondees intermixed 
with proper breatning>places, and at last trundles 
down in a continued lino of dactyls ; 

I turn'd my eye, and as I turn’d survey’d 
A inuuriiful vision! tlie Sisyphiaii sliude: 

With many a weary step, and many a «roan. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round Hione. 

The huge ruund stone, resulting with u bound, 

Thunders itupeluoua down, and smokes along the ground. 

Pora 

It would be endless to quote verses out of Virgil 
which have this particular kind of beauty in the 
numbers; but 1 may take an occa.sion in a future 
paper, to show several of them which have escaped 
the observations of others. 

I cannot conclude this paper without taking no- 
tice that we have three poems iu our tongue, which 
are of the same nature, and each of them a master- 
piece iu its kind; the Essay on Translated Verse,* 
the Essay on the Art of Poetry, and the Essay upon 
Criticism.— C. 
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Virtuous love it honourable, but lust increateth sorrow. 

When I consider the false impressions which 
are received by the generality of the world, I am 
troubled at none more than a certain levity of 
thought, which many young women of quality have 
entertained, to the hazard of meir characters, and 
the certain misfortune of their lives. The first of 
the following letters may best represent the faults 
I would now point at; at^ the answer dto it, the 
temper of mind in a contrary character. 

Mr Dear Harriet, 

** If thou art she, but oh how fallen, how changer , 
what an apostate ! how lost to all that is gay and 
agreeable ! To be married I find is to be buried 
olive; I cannot conceive it more dismal to be shut 
up in a vault to converse with the sliadcs of my 
auce.stors, than to be carried down to an old manor- 
house in the country, and confined to the conversa- 
tion of a sober husband, and an awkward chaiubi'r- 
maid. For variety I suppose you may cnteitain 
yourself with madam in her grograra gown the 
spouse of your parish vicar, who has by tffis time, I 
am sure, well furnished you with receipts for mak- 
ing salves and possets, distilling cordial waters, 
making syrups, and applying poultices. , 

** Blest solitude ! 1 wish thee joy, my dear, of 
thy loved retirement, which indeed you would per- 
suade me is very agreeable, and ditferent enough 
from what I have here described : but, child, 1 am 
afraid thy brains are a little disordered with ro- 
mances and novels. After six months’ marriage 
to hear tliee talk of love, and paint the country 
scenes so softly, is a little extravagant; one would 
think you lived the lives of sylvan deities, or roved * 
among the walks of paradise, like the first happy 
pair. But pray thee leave these whimsies, and 
come to town in order to live and talk like other 
mortals. However, as I am extremely interested 
in your reputation, I would willingly give you a 
little good advice at your first appearance under 
the character of a married woman. It is a little in- 
solent in me, perhaps, to advise a matron ; but I am 
•o afraid you will make so silly a figure as a fond 1 
wife, that I cannot help warning you nut to appear 

* By the earl of Uotconanon 


in any public places with your Imsbaiid, and never 
to saunter about St. James’s-park together : if you 
presume to enter the ring at Hyde-park together, 
you are ruined for ever: nor must you take the 
least notice of one another, at the playhouse, or 
opera, unless you would be laughed at for a verj 
loving couple, most happily paired in the yoke of 
wedlock. I would recommend the example of an 
acquaiiilancc of ours to your imitation ; she is the 
most negligent and fashionable wife in the world ; 
she is hardly ever seen iu the same place with her 
husband, and if they happen to meet, you would 
think them perfect strangers ; she was never heard 
to name him in his absence, and takes care l^e .shall 
never be the subject of any discourse that she has 
a share in. 1 hope you will propose this lady as a 
pattern, though I am very much afraid you will be 
so silly a.s to think Portia, &c. Sabine and Koman 
wives, much brighter examples. 1 wish it may 
never come into your head to imitate those anti 
quated creatures so far as to come into public in 
the habit, as well as air, of a Homan matron. You 
make already the entertainment at Mrs. Modish’s 
tea-table : she say.s, she always thought you a dis- 
creet person, and qualified to manage a family with 
admirable prudence; she dies to see what demure 
and serious airs wedlock has given you, but she 
says, she shall never forgive your choice of so gal- 
lant a man as Bellamour, to transform him into a 
mere sober hu8l>and ; it was unpardonable. You 
see, my dear, wo all envy your happiness, and no 
person more than 

** Your humble Servant 

“Ltdu." 

** Be not in pain, good madam, for my appearance 
I in town ; I shall frequent no public places, or make 
any visits where the character of a modest wife is 
ridiculous. As for your wild raillery on matrimony, 
it is all hypocrisy ; you, and all the handsome young 
women of your acquaintance, show yourselves to no 
other purpose, than to gain a conquest over some 
man of worth, in order to bestow your charms ami 
fortune on him. There is no indecency in the con- 
fession ; the design is modest and honourable, and 
all your affectation cannot disguise it 

I am married, and have no oilier concern but 
to please the man I love; he is tlic end of every 
care I have ; If I dress, it is for him; If I read a 
poem, or a play, it is to qualify myself for a eon- 
vernation agreeable to his taste; he is almost the 
end of my devotions ; half my prayers are for his 
happiness. I love to talk of him, and never hear 
him named but with pleasure and emotion. I am 
your friend, and wish you happiness, but am sorry 
to see, by the air of your letter, that there are a set 
of women who are got into the common-place rail- 
lery of every thing that is sober, decent, and proper: 
matrimony and the clergy arc the topics of people 
of little w'it and no understanding. I own to you, 

I bdv** learned of the vicar’s wife all you tax mo 
with. She is a discreet, ingen.(»us, pleasant, pious 
woman ; I wish she had the handling of you and 
Mrs. Modish ; you would find, if you were too 
free with her, she would soon make vou jw charm- 
ing as ever you were; she would malce you blu.sh 
as much as if you never had been fine ladies. 
The vicar, madam, is so kind as to visit ray hus- 
band, and his agreeable conversation has brou;rm 
him to enjoy many sober happ} hours when even I 
am shut out, and ray dear master is entertained only 
with hifl own thoughts. These things, dear madam. 
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! will 8e lasting satisfactions, when the line hnlies, 
j and the coxcombs, by whom they form themselves, 

I are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. 

“ I am, Madam, 

“Your most humble Servant, 

“ Mauy Home.’* 

DeAK Mu. SlMCCTATOU, 

“ You have no goodness in the world, and arc not 
in earnest in any thing you say that is serious, if 
you do not send me a plain answt;r to this. I hap- 
pened some days past to he at the play, where, 
(luring the time of the performanee, I could not keep 
my eyes off from a beautiful young creature w ho sat 
pist before me, and who, I have been since informed, 
has no fortune. It would utterly ruin my reputa- 
tion for discretion to marry such a one, and by what 
i can learn she has a character of great modesty, so 
that there is nothing to be thought orf any other 
way. My mind has ever since been so wholly bent 
I otj her, that I am much in danger of doing some- 
thing very extravagant, without your speedy advice 
to, “Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant.’’ 

! I am sorry I cannot answer this impathmt gcntlc- 
I man, but by another question. 

“ Dear CorUescondent, 

“ Would you marry to please other people, or 
yourself?’’— T. ’ 
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j Laiutis amore tuines ? sunt certa piaruU, qum to 

I Ter pure lecto polerunt rocroaro libcllo 
I Hor. Ep. 1. lib. 1. ver 3G. 

1 ^ IMITATKD. 

I Know there are rhymes, wliich (fresh and fre.nh appJy’dj 
: Will cure the arraut'st puppy of his pride. — P ock. 

I The soul, considered abstractedly from its pas- 
I sImj.s, ig of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in 
I its resolves, and languishing in its executions. The 
! c\.«e, therefore, of the passious is to stir it up, and to 
j put it upon action, to awaken the understanding, 

I to ciilorce the will, and to make the whole man 
I more vigorous and attentive in the prosecution of 
1 his designs. As this is the end of the passions in 
general, so it is particularly of ambit ion, which 
pushes the soul to such actions as are apt to procure 
honour and reputation to the actor. But if we 
carry our reflections higher, we may discover fur- 
ther euds of Providence in implanting this passion 
in mankind. 

It wai necessary for the world, that arts should be 
invented and improved, books written and trans- 
mitted to posterity, nations conquered and civilized. 

since the proper and genuine motives to 
these, and the like great actions, would only influ- 
ence virtuous minds ; there would be but small im- 
provements in the world, were there not some com- 
mon principle of action working equally with all 
^en ; and such a principle is ambition, or a desire 
f. which great endowments are not suf- 

^t red to lie idle and useless to the public, and many 
‘ lous lueu are overreached, as it were, and en- 
kiged contrary to their natural inclinations, in a 
laudable course of action. For we 
hr ^ oliserve, that men of the greatest abi- 

c'lnt* fired with ambition ; and that, on iho 

®ean and narrow minds are the lea.st uc 
® by it: whether it be that a man's sense of 
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his own iin ap.Tcities makes him de.spair of comiiur 
at fame, or iLat he ha.s not enough range of thought 
to look out for any good wiiich (iocs not more im- 
iiiedialely rclute to liis interest or convenieuco ; or 
tliat ProviOcnce, in the very frame of his soul, 
woiiid not subject him to such a ))assion as would be 
useless to the world, and a torment to himself. 

AVero not this desire of fame very strong, the 
difliculty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing it 
nvhen obtained, would be sullicieiit to deter a inau 
from so vain a pursuit. 

How few are there wdio are furnished with abi- 
lities sufllcieiit to recommend their actions to the 
admiration of the world, ami to distinguish thcin- 
sedves from the icst of mankind ! Providence for 
the most part sets u.s upon a level, and observes a 
kind of prop().»-tion in its dispensations towards us. 

If it renders us perfect in one accomplishment, it 
generally leaves us defective in another, and seems 
careful rather of preserving every person from 
being mean and deficient in his qualifications, that 
of making any single one eminent or cxtraordinaix 

Among those who are the most lichly endowt 
by nature, and accomplished by their own industrj 
how few are tliere whose virtues are not obscuro 
by the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of their bo 
holders ! Some men cannot discern between a noble 
and a mean action, Others are apt to attribute 
them to some false end or intention; and others 
purposely misrepre.^eot, or ])Ut a wrong interpreta- 
tion on them. But the more to enlbice this con.si- 
deratioii, we may observe, that those are generally 
most unsuc<|pssful in their jiuisuit after fame, who 
are most desirous of ohtafflitig it. It is Sallust’s 
remaikupon Cato, that the less he coveted glory, 
the more he acquired it.* 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in crossing om 
inclinations, and disappointing u» in what our 
heurlB are most set upon. When therefore they i 
have discovered the passionate desire of fame in the ! 
ainhitious man (as no temper of mind is inure apt 
to show its(.'lf), lliey become sparing and reserved 
in ibcir commendations, they envy him the satisfac- : 
tion of an applause, and look on their })raise.s rather I 
as a kindnchs done to his person, than as a tribute 
paid to his merit. Others who are free from this 
natural perverseness of temper, grow wary in their 
praises of one who sets too great a value on lliein, , 
lest they should raise him too high in bis own 
imagination, and by i onseqiience remove him to a j 
greater distance from tlenustrlves. j 

But, further, ibis desire of fame naturally betrays ; 
the ambitious man into such indecencies as are 
lessening to his reputation. He is still alraid lest 
any of his actions should be thrown away in private, 
lest his deserts should be concealed from the notice 
of the world, or receive any disadvantage from the 
reports which others make of them. This often 
sets them on empty boasts and ostentations of 
himself, and betrays him into vain fantastical re- 
citals of his own performances. His discourse gc- 
, nerally leans one way, and, whatever is the subject 
of it, tends obliquely either to the detracting trom 
others, or to the c.xtolling of himselt. V anity is the 
natiffal weakness of an ambitious man, wliich ex- 
oses him to the secret scorn and derision of those 
c converses with, and ruins the character ho is so 
industrious to advance by it. hor though his actions 
are never so glorious, they lose their lustre when 
they are drawn at large, and set to show by his own 
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hand; and as the world is more apt to find fault an exalted i-haractcr. They publish their ill-natured 
than to commend, the boast will probably be oen- discoveries with a secret pride, and a})plaud them- 
sured, when the great action that occasioned it is selves for the singularity of their judgment, which 
forgotten. has searched deeper than ethers, detecterl what the 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on us rest of the world have overlooked, and found a flaw 
a meanness and iinpcrfer^tion in the greatest charac- in what the generality of mankind admire Others 
ter. A solid and substantial greatness of soul looks there are who proclaim the errors and inlirmities < f 
down with a generous neglect on the censures and a great man with an inward satisfaction and eon:- 
applausos of the muUitu»le, and places a man beyond plaeeney, if they discover none of the. like ei ror.s 
the little noise aud strife of tongues. Accordingly, and infirmities in thcmsidvc.s ; for while (hey ire 
we find in ourselves a secret awe and veneration for ex})osing another’s weaknesses, they are tacitly 
the character of one who moves above us in a regu- aiming at their own commendations, who are not 
lar and illustrious course of virtue, without any .subject to tlie like infirmilics, and are apt to ho 

regard to our good or ill opinions of him, to our transported with a secret kind of vanity, to sop 

reproaches or commendations. As, on the con- (hemsidvcs suj)crior, in some respects, to one of a 
trary, it is usual for us, when we would take off from .sublime and celebrated reputation. Nay, it verv 
the fame and reputation of an action, to ascribe it to often happens, that none are more indusn ious in 

vain glory and a desire of fame in the aetor. Nor publishing the hlemishos of an extraordinary ropu- 

is this common judgment and opinion of mankind tation. than such as lie o])cn t(» the same cetisurps 
ill founded; fur certainly it denotes no great bravery in their own characters, ns either hoping to exciix* 
of mind, to be worked up to any noble action by so their own defects by the authority of so high an 
selfish a motive, and to do that out of a desire of exnmpli*, or to raise an imaginary applause to tlunn- 
fame, which we could n(Jt be prompted to by a dis- selves, for resembling a peismi of an exalted repu- 
interested love to mankind, or by a generous passion tation, fbongh in the blamcahle parts (d' hi.s cliaiac 
for the glory of him who ma<le us. ter. If ail these sneret springs of detraction <V,l. 

Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by yet very (»ften a vain ostentation of wit sets a in, in 
all, but particularly by those who thirst after it, on attacking an e.stahlishod name, and sacrilicing it 
hiiice most men have so much cither of ill-nature, or to the mirth ami laughter of those about him. A 
of wariness, as not to gratify or soothe the vanity of satire or a liiad on one of the common stamp, never 
the ambitious man ; and since this very thir.st after meets with that reception and approbation among 
fume naturally betrays him into .such inilocencics as its readers, as what is aimed at a person ulio^o 
are a lessening to his reputation, and is itself looked merit places him upon an eminence, and gives him 
upon us a weakness in|fche greatest claracters. a more con.'^picnon.s figure among men. Whctlicr 

111 the next place, fame i-s easily lost, and as dif- it he, that we think it shows greater art to c^p(l^(.• 
ficult to he preserved as it was at first to be ac- and turn to ri«licule a man whose character seems 
quired. But this I shall make the subject of a fob so improper a suliject for it, or that we are pleii.sed, 
lowing paper.— -C. by some implicit kind of revenge, to see him taken 


lowing paper.— -C. l>y some implicit kind of revenge, to see him taken 

— down and humbb'd in bis reputation, and in some 

No. Q-M.! MONDAY, DKCEMBER 21, 1711. our own rank, who ha<l so r.o 

^ raised him.self above us, in the reports ana opinions 

Fame Ih an ill you may with case obtain, tnankind 

A «a.l 0 |,prr,.a.n, to bh boroe w,.h pao,,-H.,.oD j ,j,' 

Thkue are many passions and tempers of mind I there are to detraction and defamation, and how 
which naturally dispose us to depress and vilify tlw? many iiialirions spies are searching into the actions 
merit of one rising in the esteem of mankind. All of a great man, who is not always the best pie 
those who imadc their entrance into the world with pared for so narrow an inspection. For we may 
the same advantages, and were once looked on as generally qbserve, that onr admiration of a tainous 
his equals, are apt to think the fame of his merits a man lessens upon our nearer aequaintanee \'itli 
reflection on their own indeserts ; and will tlH iefore him : and that wo seldom hear the description ot a 
take care to reproach him with the scandal of some celebrated person, without a catalogue of some uolo- 
past action, or derogate from the worth of the pre- ; rious weaknesses and infirmities, Tlie reason ni ly 
sent, that they may still keep him on the same level he, because any little slip is more conspicuous and 
with themselves. The like kind of consideration observable in his conduct than in anotlier’s, as it is 
often stirs up the envy of such as were once his su- ' not of a piece with the rest of his character ; or be- 
periors, who think it a detraction from their merit cause it is impossible for a man at the suA f** 
to see another get ground upon them, and overtake be attentive to the more important part m his li c, 
them in the pursuits of glory; and will therefore : and to keep a watchful eye over all the inconsidcr- 
endeavour to sink his reputation, that they may the i able circumstances of his behaviour and conyersa- 
better preserve their own. Those who were once tion ; or because, as we have before observeo, >e 
his equals envy and defame him, because they now same temper of mind which inclines u.s to a (le.siie 
see him their superior ; and those who were once of fame, naturally betrays us into such slijis am uu 

his superiors, because they look upon him as their warinesses, as are not incident to men of a con n**/ 

equal. ' disposition. | 

But further, a man whose extraordinary ijputa- After all, it must be 
tion thus lifts him up to the notice and observation triumphant merit often breaks through an 
of mankind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him, pates these little spots and sullies in its 
that will narrowly inspect every part of him, con- but if by a mistaken pursuit after fame, ^ 
sider him nicely in all views, and not be a little human infirmity, any false step bo mac e | 

pleased when they have taken him in the worst and ; more momentous concerns of life, the who c ^ j I 

roost disadvantageous light. There are many who j of ambitious designs is broken and q,j j 

find a pleasure in contradicting, the common reports ; The smaller stains and blemishes may die “ 
of fame, and ill spreading abrr'id the we|^uo8ses of disappear amidst the brightness that 
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Uipm : a blot of a deeper nature casts a shade 

on all ihe other heaul’ies, and darkens the whole 
character. How difliciUt, therefore, is it to preserve 
a great name, when he that has acquired it is so 
obnoxious to such little weaknesses and infirmities 
us are no small diminution to it when discov^^red ; 
especially when they are so industriously pro- 
claimed, and aggravated hy such as were once his 
superiors or equals ; hy such as would set to show 
their judgment., or their wit, and by such as arc 
guilty, or innocent of the same slips or misconducts 
in their own behaviour. 

Hut were there none of these dispositions in 
otliers to censure a famous man, nor any such mis- 
carriages in himself, yet would he meet with no 
small trouble in keeping up his reputation, in all 
its height and splendour. There must he always a 
noble train of aittions to preserve his fame in life 
and motion. For when it is once at a stand, it na- 
turally flags and languishes. Admiration is u very 
short-lived passion, that immediately decays upon 
growing familiar with its object, unless it he still 
ted with fresh discoveries, and kept alive by a new 
perpetual succession of miiacles rising up to its 
view. And even the greatest actions of a cele- 
brated person labour under this disadvantage, that, 
however surprising and extraordinary they may be, 
they are no more than what are expected from him; 
but, on the contrary, if they fall any thing below 
the opinion that is conceived of him, though they 
might raise the reputation of another, they are a 
diminution to his. 

One would thiiiK there should be something 
wonderfully pleasing in the posse.ssion of fame, that, 
notwithstanding all these mortifying considerations, 
ciui engage a man in so desj)erate a pursuit; and yet 
if we consider tlie little happiness that attends a 
great character, and the multitude of disquietudes to 
which the desire of it suVijects an ambitious mind, 
one would bo still the more surprised to see so many 
restless candidates for glory. 

Ambition raises a secret tumult in the soul ; it 
intbiiues the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry 
ot thought. It is' still reaching after an empty, 
imaginary good, that has not in it the power to abate 
j f>r >>utisry it. Most other things we long for, can allay 
j the cravings of their proper sense, and for a while set 
• he appetite at rest; but fame is a good so wholly 
j f'Tcign to our natures, that we have uo faculty in the 
S'>ul adapted to it, nor any organ in the body to 
relish it; an object of desire, j)laced out of the pos- 
J*ibility of fruition. It may indeed fill the mind for 
a while with a giddy kind of pleasure, but it is such 
a pleasure as makes a man restless and uneasy under 
b- Jaot much satisfy the present 

fhirst, excites fresh desires, and sots the soul on 
Jiew enterpri.sc8. For how few ambitious men are 
ere^ who have got as much fame as they desired, 
aud whose thirst after it has not been as eager in the 
J^ery height of their reputation, as it was before they 
ecame known and eminent among men ? There is 
0 any circumstance in Cajsar’s character which 
Kives me a greater idea of him, than a saying which 
frequently made use of in private 
yersation, “ That he was satisfied with Kis shaie 
1 e and fame.** ** Se satis vel ad naturam^ vel 
^ yixisse.*> Many indeed have given over 

fame, but that has proceeded 
or ® disappointments they have met in it, 

Httenrl. of the little pleasure which 

coldnA.. */*^^?*” better informations or natural 
oW «gej but .eldom from a full .atis- 


faction and acquiescence in their present enjoy- 
ments of it. 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, hut the de 
sire of if lays us open to many aceidcnUil troubles 
which those are free from, w ho have no such a tender 
regard for it. How often is the ambitious man cast 
down and disajipoiiited, if he receivc-s no praise 
where he expected it ? Nay, how often is he morti- 
fied with the very praises he receives, if they do not 
rise so high as he thinks they ought ; which they 
seldom do unless increased by flattery, since few 
men have .so goiMl an opinion of us as we have of 
ourselves? But if the ambitious man cun be so 
much gridved even with praise itself, how will he be 
able to hear up under scandal aud defamation ? for 
the same temper of mind which makes him desire 
fame makes him hate reproach. If he can be trans- 
ported with the extraordinary praises of men, ho will 
be as much dejected by their censures. How little , 
therefore, is the happiness of an ambitious man, who 
gives every one a dominion over it, who thus subjects 
him.sclf to the good or ill speeches of others, and puts 
it in the power of every malieious tongue to throw 
him into a fit of melaneholy, and destroy his natural 
rest and repose of mind ; especially when we con- 
sider that the world is more apt to censure than ap- 
plaud, and hinuself fuller of imperfections than 
virtues. 

Wo may further observe, that such a man will he 
more grieved for ihe loss of fame, than he could 
have been pleased with the enjoyment of it. For 
tliough the presence of this imaginary good cannot 
make u.s hupjiy, the absence of it may make us mi- 
.serahlc : because in the enjoyment of an object we 
only find that share of pleasure which it is capable of 
giving n.s, hut in the loss of it wo do not propoition 
our grief to the real value it hears, but to the value 
our faueies and imaginations set upon it. 

So ineoiisidera\)le is the satisfaction that fame 
brings along with it, and so groat the disquietudes to 
w'hich it makes us liable. The desire of it stirs up 
very uneasy motions in the mind, aud is rather iu- 
fiamed than satisfied by the presence of the tiling 
de.sired. The enjoyment of it brings hut very little 
pleasure, though the loss or want of it bo very sen- 
sible and afflicting ; and even this little happiness 
is so very jHecarious, that it wholly depends upon 
the will of others. We are not only tortured by tho 
reproftehes whieh arc olTered us, but are disap- 
pointed by the silence of men w hen it is unexpected; 
and humbled even hy their praise.'^.— C 
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No .‘‘lumber seals the eye of Providenee, 

ProsiMit to every action wo cunimcnce. — H ob^us. 

That I might not lose myself upon a subjeet of 
SO great extent as that of fame, I have treated it in a 
particular order and method. 1 have first of all con- 
sidered the reasons why Providence may have im- 
planted in our mind such a principle of action. I 
have in the next jilaco shown from many conside- 
rations, first, that fame is a thing difficult to be ob- 
tained, and easily to he lost ; secondly, that it brings 
the ambitious man very little happiness, hut subjects 
him to much unea.sine.xs and dissatisfaction. 1 shall 
in the last place show, that it hinders us from ob- 
taining an end which we have abilities to acquire, 
aud which is accompanied hy fulness of satisfaction. 
I need not tell my reader, that I moan by this end, 
that happiness which is reserved for us in another 


I 
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world, which every one has abilities to procure, and 
which will bring along with it “ fulness of joy, and 
pleasures for evermore." 

How the pursuit after fame may hinder us in the 
attainment of this great end, I shall leave the reader 
to collect from the three follow’ing considerations : 

First, Because the strong desire of fame breeds 
several vicious habits in the mind. 

Secondly, Because many of those actions, whi<h 
arc apt to procure fame, are not in their nature cou- 
durive to this our ultimate happiness. 

Thirdly, Because if we sh(»uld allow the same 
actions to be the proper instruments, both of ac- 
quiring fame, and of procuring this happiness, they 
would nevertheless fail in the attainment of this last 
end, if they proceeded from a desire of the first. 

These three propositions are self-evident to those 
who are versed in speculations of morality. For 
which reason I shall not enlarge upon them, hut 
proceed to a point of the same nature, which may 
open to us a more uncommon field of speculation. 

From what has been already observed, I think we 
may make a natural conclusion, that it is the 
greatest folly to seek the praise or approbation ofany 
Doing, except the Supreme, and that for these two 
reasons; because no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem ns according to our 
merits ; and because we can procure no considerable 
benefit or advantage from the esteem and ap})ru- 
bation of any other being. 

In the first place, no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem ns according to our 
merits. Created beings see notliing but our outside, 
and can therefore only frame a jmlgment of us fnnn 
our exterior actiorus and behaviour ; but how unlit 
those are to give us a right notion of each other^s 
perfections, may appear from several considerations. 
There are many virtues, which in their own nature 
are incapable ofany outward reprcseiitatioa; manv 
silent pcrfeclions in the soul of a good man, winch 
are great ornaments to human nature, but not able 
to discover themselves to the knowledge of others; 
they arc trausact<;d in private without noise or show, 
and are only visible to the gr«*at Searcher of hearts. 
What actions can express the entire purity of 
thought which refines and sanctifies a v^tuous man? 
That secret rest and contenteduess of mind, which 
gives him a perfect enjoyment of his jnesent coii- 
uition ? That inward pleasure and complacency 
which ho feels in doing good ? That delight and 
satisfaction which he takes in the prosperity and 
happiness of another ? These and the like virtues 
ire the hidden beauties of a soul, the secret graces 
which cannot be discovered by a mortal eye, hut 
make the soul lovely and precious in his sigiit from 
whom no secrets are concealed. Again, there arc 
many virtues which want an opportunity of exerting 
and showing themselves ir. setions. Every virtue 
requires time and place, a proper object and a fit 
conjuncture of circumstances, for the due exercise 
of it A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of 
liberality and munificence. The patience and forti- 
tude of a martyr and confessor lie concealed in the 
fiourishing times of Christianity. Some virtues arc 
only seen in affliction, and some in prosperity ; 
some in a private, and others in a public capacity. 
But the great Sovereign of the world beholds every 
perfection in its obscurity, and not only secs what 
we do, but what we would do. He views our be- 
haviour in every concurrence of affairs, and sees us 
engaged in all the possibilities of action, lie dis- 
covers the martyr and confessor without the trial of 


flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many 
to the reward of actions which they had never the 
opportunity of performing. Another reason why 
men cannot form a right judgment of us is, because 
the same actions may be aimed at different ends, 
and arise from quite contrary princrjiles. Actions 
are of so mixed a nature, and so full of ciicuin- 
staiices, that as men pry into them more or less, nr 
observe some parts more than others, they take dif- 
ferent hints, ami put contrary interpretations on 
them; so that the same actions may represents 
mail as hypocritical and designing to one, which 
make him appear a saint or hero to another. He, 
therefore, who looks upon the soul through its out- 
ward aetions, often se(>8 it through a deccMtful ino- 
dium, which is apt to discolour and peivort the 
object; so that, on this account also, he is the only 
proper judge of our ix^rfections, who does not guess 
at the sinceriiy of our intentions Irom the goodness 
of our actions, but weighs the goodness of our 
actions by the sincerity of our intentions. 

But fui th<*r, it is impossible for outward actions to 
represent the perfections of the' soul, because they 
can never show the strength of those principles 
from w lienee they proceed. ^I'hcy are not u'lecpiate 
expressions of our virtues, and can only show us 
what habits are in the soul, without discovi'ring* the 
degree and perfection of such habits. They are at 
host hut weak resemblances of our intentions, lamt 
and imperfect, that may acquaint us witli the general 
design, hut can never express the beauty and lilc 
of the original. But the great Judge of all the earth 
knows every different stale and degree of limiuui 
improvement, from those w'eak stirrings and toii- 
doneies of the will which have not yet lonned 
themselves into regular purposes and designs to the 
last entire finishing and consummation ql a good 
habit. He beholds the first imjierfeet rudiments of j 
a virtue in the soul, and keeps a watchful (‘ye over 
it in all its progress, until it has received every 
grace it is capable of, and appears in its lull beainy 
and perfection. Thus we see, that none hut the 
Supreme Being can p.vtccm us according to our 
proper merits, since ail otliers must judge (>i u* 
our outward aetions ; which can ut.ver give them n 
just estimate of us, since there are many perrecboiU' 
of a man which are not capable of appearing lu 
actions; many which, allowing no natural iiicapm il) 
of show ing themselves, want an opportunity ol < oni', 
it; or should they all meet with an opportunity o 
appearing by actions, yet those actions may he uus- 
interpreted, and applied to wrong principh^* ur, 
though they plainly discovered the principles lom 
whence they proceeded, they could ncvc^hovN ^ 
degree, strength, and perfection of those 
And as the Supreme Being is the orny 
judge of our perfections, so he is the only i 
warder of them. This is a consideration ^ 

home to our interest, as the other adapts itscl 
ambition. And what could the most 
the 'most selfish man desire more, were he , 

the notion of a Being to whom he would reioii 
himself, than such a knowledge as can ^ 

least appearance of perfection in him, an 
goodness as will proportion a reward to i 
Let the ambitious man, therefore, turn 
desire of fame this way ; and, that he may pro 
himself a fame worthy of his auihitmn, m ^ j | 
sider, that if he employs his abilities to ' 

vantage, the time \nil come when t ® '' 

(’...vci* or of the world, the great Judge of i j 

- I- of perfection in otners, 


who sees cve^ 
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possesses all possible perfen tion in himself, shall pro- 
claim his worth belore men and angels, and pro- 
nounce to him in the presence of the whole creation 
that host and most signitieaiit of applause, “ Well 
done, thou good and fajthful servant, enter thou into 
thy Master’s joy.” — C. 

No. 258.] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2G, 171 1 . 

Divide el itnpcra 
Divide and rule. 

Pleasure and recreation of ono kind or other 
are absolutely necessary to relieve our minds and 
bodies from too constant attention and labour : 
where therefore public diversions are tolerated, it 
behoves persons of distinction, with their power and 
example, to preside over them in such a manner as 
to check any thing that tends to the corruption of 
manners, or which is too mean or trivial for the 
entertainment of reasonable creatures. As to the 
diversions of this kind in this town, we owe them to 
the arts of poetry and music. My own private 
opinion, wdth relation to such recreations, I have 
horotofore given with all the frankness imaginalile ; 
what concerns tliose arts at present the reader shall 
have from my correspondmits. The Ur>t oftlie letters 
with which I ac(juil myself for this day, is writl<‘n 
hy one who proposes to improve our e(it(>rtainm<’Lits 
(it dramatic poetry, and the other comes from three 
persons, who, as soon as named, will he thought 
ca[)able of advancing the present state of music. 

“Mu. Sl’KCTATOR, 

“ I am considerably obliged to you for your 
spiMMly puhlii aliou of my last in yours of the I8th 
instant, and am in no small hop(‘s of being settled 
ill th(* post of Comptroller of the Cries. Of all the 
obje<;tions I have hearkened after in public coffee- 
houses, there is hut ono that seems to carry any 
weight with it, viz. That such a post would come 
too near the nature of a monopoly. Now, Sir, be- 
cause I would have all sorts of people made easy, 
and being willing to have more stiings than one to 
lay how; in case that a comptroller should fail me, 

1 have since formed another projeet, which being 
grounded on the dividing of a present monopoly, I 
hope will give the public an ecpiivaleiit to their full 
content. You know, Sir, it is allowed, that the 
business of the stage is, as the Latin has it, jucunda 
tilonea dicere vUcr. Now, there being but one 
dramatic theatre licensed for the delight and profit 
of this extensive metropolis, I do humbly propose, 
for the convenience of such of its inhuhitants as are 
too distant from Covent-garden, that another theatre 
of easeWay be erected in some spacious part of the 
city; and that the direction thereof^ may be made a 
franchise in fee to me and my heirs for ever. And 
that the town may have no jealousy of my ever 
coming into a union with the set of actors now in 
jcing, I do further propose to constitute for my ! 
neputv my near kinsman and adventurer, Kit ' 
brolchet,* whose long experience and improve- j 
^onts in those affairs need no recommciKiation. i 
Was obvious to every spectator, what a quite dif- j 
foot the stage was upon during his govern- 1 
^ent; and had he not been bolted out of his tiup- 
J^<Jors, his garrison might have held out for ever ; he 
aving by long pains and perseverance arrived at 
0 art of making ids army fight without pay or 
P ovisions, I must confess it is with a melancholy 

• Christopher Klch. I 


1 amnzeinent I see so wonderful a genius laid aside, 
j and the late slaves of the stage now become its 
masters ; dunces that will be sure to suppress all 
' theatrical entertainments and activities that they 
are not alile themselves to shine in ! 

“ Every man that goes to a play is not obliged to 
have either wit or understanding ; ami I insjjit upon 
it, that all who go there should see something which 
may improve them in a way of which they are ca- 
pable. In .short, Sir, I would have something donn, 
as well as said, on the stage. A man may have an 
active body, though he has not a quick conception ; 
for the imitation therefore of such as are, as I may 
so speak, corporeal wits, or nimble fellow.s, I would 
fain ask any of the present mismanagers, why 
should not rope-dancers, vaulters, tumblers, ladder- 
walkers, and posture-masters appear again on our 
stage ? After such a representation, a five-bar gate 
would be leaped with a better grace next time any 
of the audience went a hunting. Sir, these things 
cry aloud for reformation, and fall properly under 
I the province of Spectator-general; but how indeed 
; should it ho otherwise', while fellow's (that for 
I twenty y(>ars togelhi'r were never paid but as (heir 
master wais In the humour) now presume to pay 
o’luTs more than ever they had in their lives; and 
in contempt of the practice of persons of condition, 
have the indolence to owe no tradesman a farthir? 
at the end of the week. Sir, all I propose is 
public good ; for no one can imagine I shall ever 
gf^t a private shilling hy it; ther'-fore I hope you 
will recommend tliis matter in one of your this 
I w'eck’s papers, and desire, when my hou.se opens, 
i you will accept the liberty of it for the trouble you 
have received from, 

” Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Ralph Crotchet. 

” P. S. I have assurances that the trunk- maker 
' will declare for us. 

I ‘‘ Mu. Sj'ectatou, 

“ \Ve w’bose names are subscribed, think you 
(be properest person to signify what we have to^ 
offer tiie town in behalf of ourselves and the art 
which we profess, music. We conceive hopes of 
your favonr from the speculations on the mi.stakc8 
which the town run into with regard to tiieir plea- 
j sure of this kind; and believing your method of 
j judging is, that you consider music only valuable, 

' as it is agreeable to, •and heightens the purpose of 
; poetry, we consent that it is nut only the true way 
j of relishing that pleasure, but also that without it a 
I composure of music is the same thing as a poem, 
[where all the rnh-s of poetical numbers are ob- 
served, though the w’ords have no sense or meaning; 

! to say it shorter, lueio musical sounds are in our 
art no other than nonsense verses arc in ))oetry. 
Music, therefore, is to aggravate what i.s intended 
' hy poetry ; it must always have some passion or 
j sentiment to e.xpress, or else violins, voices, or any 
' other organs of sound, aflbrd an entertainment very 
1 little alM.ve the rattles of children. It was from 
I (his (q»inion of the matter, that when ISfr. Clayton 
I had finished his studies in Italy, and brought over 
the opera of Ar.siiioe, that Mr. Ilayiii and Mr. 

! Dieupart, who had the honour to be well known 
' and received among the nobility and gentry, were 
: zealously iuclinecl to assist by their solicitations, in 
* introducing so elegant an entertainment as the 
Italian musi<’ gratb'd upon English poetry. For 
ithis end, Mr. Dieupart and Mr. Haym, according 
1 to their several oppurtuniLic.s, promoted the intro- 
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duction of ATsinoe, and did it to the best advantage 
so great a novelty would allow. It is not proper to 
trouble you with particulars of the just complaints 
we all of us have to make ; but so it is, that without 
regard to our obliging pains, we are all equally set 
aside in the present opera. Our application, there- 
fore, to you is only to iri.^^ert this letter in your 
paper, that the town may know we have all three 
joined together to make entertainments of music 
for the future at Mr. Clayton’s house in York- 
buildings. What we promise ourselves is, to make 
a subscription of two guineas, for eight times ; and 
that the entertainment, with the names of the au- 
thors of the poetry, may be printed, to be sold in 
the house, with an arcount of the several authors of 
the vocal as well as the instrumental music for 
each night ; the money to he paid at the receipt of 
the tickets, at Mr. Charles Lillie’s. It will, we 
hf)pe, Sir, be easily allowed, that we are capable of 
undertaking to o.xliihit, by our joint force and dif- 
ferent (pialifications, all that can he done in music; 
but lest you should think so dry a thing as an 
account of our proposal should be a matter un- 
worthy of your paper, whi» h generally contains 
something of public use, give us leave to say, that 
favouring our design is no less than reviving an art 
which runs to ruin, by fho utmost barharism under 
an alfectation of knowledge. We aim at establish- 
ing .some settled notion of wliat is music, at recover- 
ing from neglect and waint very many families who 
depend upon it, at making all foreigners who j)ie- 
tend to succeed in England to learn the language 
of it as wo ourselv(?s have clone, and not to he so in- 
solent as to c.vjx'Ct a whulc nation, a relined and 
learned nation, .should submit to Icnru theirs. In a 
word, Mr. Spectator, with all deference and humi- 
lity, wc hope to behave ours(dve.s iu this undertak- 
ing in such a manner, that all I'^nglishmen who 
have any skill in mu.sic; may ho furthered in it for 
their profit or diversion by what new tilings w’o 
s^hail produce ; never pretending to surpas.s others, 
or asserting that any thing which is a science is 
not attainable by all men of all nations wlio have 
proper genius for it. 


fewer, who against common rules and fashions, daio 
obey its dictates. As to salutations, which I was 
about to talk of, I observe, as I stroll about town, 
there are great enormities committed with regard 
to this particular. — You shaU sometimes see a man 
begin the offer of a salutation, and observe a for- 
bidding air, or escaping eye, in the person he is 
going to salute, and stop short in the poll of his 
neck. This in the porsou who believed he could do 
it with a good grace, and was refused the opportu- 
nity, is justly resented with a coldnes.s the whole 
ensuing season. Your great beauties, people in 
much favour, or by any means or for any purpose 
ovorflaltered, are apt to practise this, which one 
may call the preventing aspoet, and throw their 
attention another way, Ic.st they should confer a 
bow or a courtesy upon a person who might not 
appear to de.serve that dignity. Others you shall 
find so ohsecpnou.s, and so very courteoins, as there 
i.s no escaping their favours of this kind. Of this 
sort may he a man who is in the tifth or vi.xtli 
degree of favour with a minister. This good crea- 
tiire is resolved to show the world, that great 
honours cannot at all change his manners; he is 
the same civil person he ever was; he will venture 
his neck to bow out of a coach in full .speed, at 
once to show he is full of business, and yet not so 
taken up as to forget his old friend. Witii a man 
who is not so well formed for courtshi]) and elegant 
behaviour, such a gentleman as this seldom ihuis 
liis account in the return of his comjilimcnt.s ; but 
he will still rro on, for he is in bi.s own way, and 
must not omit , Ic! the neglect fall on your side, or 
where it will, bis business is still to be well-bred to 
file end. I think 1 have read, in one of our Eng- 
lish comedies, a description of a fellow that affci ted 
knowing every body, and for want of judgment in 
time and place, would bow and smile in the face of 
a judge sitting in the court, would sit in an opposite 
gallery and smile in the minister’s face as he came 
up into the pulpit, and nod as if he alluded to sitine 
familiarities between them in another place. Hut 
now I happen to speak of salutation at church, I 
must take notice tliat several of my corres])ondcnt.s 
have importuned me to consider that subject, and 


Your most humble .Servants, 

‘ Thomas Ci, avion. 

N If u LINO Havm. 

‘ ChAULKS DlliLPART.” 


We say, Sir, what wo hope 
for, it is not e.vpected will arrive to us hy contemning 
others, but through the utmost diligence rccoui- | settle the point of decorum in that particular, 
mending ourselves. We are, Sir, | Ido not pretend to be the best courtier in the 

world, but I have often on public occasions thought 
it a very great absurdity in the company (during 
the royal presence) to exchange salutations from all 

T. •‘Ci.AULKsD.iiiPART." | F"-'* of the room, when 

should suggest, that all regards at that time tdioulo 
be engaged, and cannot be diverted to any other 
object, without disrespect to the sovercigr^ But a^- 
to the complaint of my correspondents, it is not to 
be imogineii what offence some of them take at the 
custom of saluting in places of worship. I have a 
very angry letter from a lady, who tells me of one 
of her acquaintance, who, out of mere pride and a 
pretence to be rude, takes upon her to return no 


No. 259.1 THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1711. 

Quod decet hoiiestum est, et quod houestuin esl decet 

1 uu.. 

WhJt is becdlning is honourable, and what is honourable is 
becoming. 

Theue are some things which cannot come under I 


certain rules, but which one would think could not I civilities done to her in the time of divine servuc, 
need them. Of this kind are outward civilities and and is the most religious woman, for no other rcaseii 
salutations. These one would imagine might be i but to appear a woman of the best quality m ic 
regulated by every man’s common ftcnsc, W'ithout church. This absurd custom bad better e 
the help of an instructor: but that which we call , lished than retained; if it were but to prevent evi^^ 
tommoii sense .suffers under that word: for it some- i of no higher a nature than this is; but 1 am i^- 
timoM implies no more than that faculty which is formed of objections much more I j.^. 

common to all men, but sometimes signifies right dissenter of rank and distinction was late X P 
reason, and what all men should consent to. In vailed upon by a friend of his to come to one ^ 
this latter acceptation of the jihrase, it is no great greatest congregations of the church of j 

wonder people err so nint h against it, since, it is about town. After the service was over, he 
not every one who is possessed of it, and theje are , he was very well satisfied with the little ce 
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wiucli was used towards God Alnlighty ; bat at thtf 
same time he feared ho should not be able to go 
through those required towards one another : as to 
this ])oint he was in a state of despair, and feared 
he was not well-bred enough to be a convert. There 
have been many scandals of this kiiui given to our 
Protestant dissenters, from the outward pomp and 
respect we take to ourselves in our religious assem- 
blies. A Quaker who came one day into a church, 
lixed his eye upon an old lady w ith a carpet larger 
than that from the pulpit before* her, expecting 
when she would hold forth. An anabaptist who 
desi'ms to come over himself, and all his family, 
within a few montlis, is sensible they want breeding 
enough for our congregations, and has simt his two 
eldest daughters to learn to dunce, that they may 
not misriehavc themselves at church. It is worth 
considering whether, in regard to awkward jicople 
witli scrupulous consciences, a good Christian <j1 
the best air in the world ought not rather to deny 
herself the opportunity of showing so many graces, 
than keep a bashful proselyte W'lthout the pale of 
the church. — T. I 


No. 260.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2R, 1711. 

Sinmila de nobis mini prieduntur cuntos. — B or. 3 Kp. ii. 55. 

Yc irs followinjj years steal somcDiinii every <lay,, 

Al lust they steal us from ourselves away. — 1 \>i*k. 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

** I AM now in the sixty-fifth year of my age, and 
having been the greater part of my days a man of 
pleasure, the decay of my faculties is a stagnation 
of my life But how is it, Sir, that my ajjpetite.s 
are increased upon me w ith the loss of power to 
gratify them ? 1 write tlii.s like a criminal, to warn 

people to enter upon what reformation they please 
to make in themselves in their youth, and not 
cx]ipet they shall be capable of it from a fond opi- 
nion some have often in their mouths, that if we do 
not leave our desires, they will leave us. It is far 
otlierwi.se; I am now as vain in my dress, and as 
flippant, if I sec a pretty woman, as when in my 
youth I stood upon a bench in tlio pit to survey the 
whole circle of beantie.s. The folly is .so extrava- 
gant with me, and I went on with so little check of 
niy desires or resignation of them, that I can assure 
you, I very often, merely to entertain my own 
thoughts, sit with my spectacles on, writing love- 
letters to the beauties that have been long since in 
their graves. This is to w'ariu my heart with the 
faint memory of delights which were once agreeable 
to mo : but how much happier would my life have 
^oen now, if I could have looked backf on any 
worthy action done for my country ? if I had laid 
out that which I profused in luxury and wantonness, 
jn acts of generosity or charity ? 1 have lived a 
hachclor to this day ; and instead of a numerous 
<>ffspring, with which in the regular ways of life I 
nnght possibly have delighted myself, I have only to 
atnuse myself with the repetition of old stories and 
intrigues which no one will believe I ever was con- 
cerned in. I do not know whether you have ever 
seated of it or not ; but you cannot rail on a better 
subject, than that of the art of growing old. In 
sucli a lecture you must propose, that no one set his 
eart upon what is transient; the beauty grows 
wrinkled while we are yet gazing at her. The 
# * y links into a humourist imperceptibly, 
in f<?flecting that all things around him are 

• flux, and continually changing : thus he is in 


the space of ten or fifteen years surrounded by a 
new set of people, whoso manners are as natural to 
them as his delights, method of thinking, and mod© 
of living, were formerly to him and his lViend.s. 
But the mischief is, he looks upon the same kind 
of error which he himself was guilty of with au eve 
of scorn, and with that sort of ill-will which men 
entertain against each other for diilerent opinions. 
Thus a crazy constitution and an uneasy mind is 
fretted with vexatious passions for young men’s 
doing foolishly what it is folly to do at all. Dear 
Sir, this is my present state of mind ; 1 hale those 
I should laugh at, and envy those I eontemn. The 
time of youth and vigorous manhood, passed the 
way in which I have (lisposed of it, is attended with 
these eonse<pieiiees ; but to those w ho live and pass 
away life a.s tliey ought, all parts of it are equally 
pleasant ; only the memory of good and w-orthy 
actions i.s a feast which must give a quicker relish 
to the s<»ul tlian ever it could pt»ssibly taste in the 
highest enjoyments or jollities of youlh. As for 
me, if I sit down in my great chair and begin to 
ponder, the jvtgarics of a child are not more ridicu- 
lous than the circumstances which arc heaped up in 
my memory ; line gown.s, country dances, ends of 
tunes, interrujited conversations, and midnight 
quarnds, are what must necessarily compose my 
soliloquy. I beg of you to print this, that some 
ladies of my acquaintance, and my years, may be 
persuaded to wear warm night-caps this cold sea- 
son ; and that my old friend Jack Tawdry may buy 
him a cane, and not creep with the air of a strut. 
I must add to all this, that if it were not for one 
pleasure, which I thought a very mean one until of 
very late years, I should have no one great satis- 
faction left ; but if 1 live to the tenth of March 
1714, and all niy securities are good, I shall be 
w’orth fifty thousand pounds. 

I “ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most hurnhle Servant, 

“ Jack Afteudav.** 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

‘‘ You will infinitely oblige a distressed lover, if 
you will insert in your very next paper the follow- 
ing letter to my inislress. You nmst know', I am 
not a person apt to despair, but she ba.s got au odd 
humour of stopping short unaccounUhl), and as 
she herself told a confidant of hers, she has cold 
tits. The.se fits shall last Imr a month or six w'ceks 
together; and as she falls into them without pro- 
vocation, so it is to be luqied she will return from 
them without the merit of new services. But life 
and love Avill not admit of such intervals, therefore 
pray let her be admonished as follows : 

“ Madam, 

“ I love yon, and honour you : therefore pray do 
not tell me of waiting until decencies, until forms, 
until humours, are consulted and gratified. If you 
have that happy constitution as to he indolent for 
tea weeks together, you should consider that all 
that while I burn in impatience and fevers 4 but 
still you say it will be time enough, though I and 
you too grow older while we are yet talking. 
Which do you think the most r asonable, that you 
should alter a state of indifference for happiness, 
and that to cblige me: or I live in torment, and 
that to lay no manner of obligation on you? While 
I indulge your insensibility I am doing nothing; if 
you favour my passion, you are bestowing bright 
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/lesires, hopes, generous cares, noble resolu- 
tions, aud transporting raptures upon, 

“ Madam, 

“ Your most devoted humble Servant.** 

** Mr. Spkctatou, 

“ Here is a gentlewoman lodges in the same 
house with me, that 1 never ditl any injury to in iny 
whole life; and she is always railing at me to those 
that she knows will tell me of it. Do not you 
think she is iu love with me ? or would you have 
me break my mind yet, or not ? 

“ Your Servant, 

“ T. B.** 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a footman in a great family, and am in 
love with the house-maid. We were all at hot- 
cockles last night in the hall these holidays ; when 
I lay down and was blinded, she pulled off her 
shoe, aud hit me with the heel such a rap, as almost 
broke my head to pieces. Pray, Sir, was this love 
or spite T. 

I 0 . 

No. 261.] SATllRDAY, Di:cHMBKIt29, 1711. 

Wedlock's an ill rnon catjeriy embrace. 

My father, whom I mentioned iu my first specu- 
lation, and whom I must always name with honour 
and gratitude, has very frequently talked to me 
upon the subject of marriage. I ivas iu my younger 
years engaged partly by his advice, and partly by 
my own inclinations, in the courtship of a person 
who had a great deal of beauty, aud did not uf my 
first approaches seem to have any aversion to ini'; 
but as my natural taciturnity hindered me from 
showing myself to the best advantage, .she by de- 
grees began to look upon me as a very silly fellow, 
and being resolved to regard merit more than any 
thing else in the persons who m/ido their applica- 
tions to her, she married a captain of dragoons who 
happened to be beating up for recruits in those 
parts. 

This unlucky accident has given me an aversion 
to pretty fellows over since, and discouraged me 
from trying my fortune with the fair sex. The ob- 
servations which 1 made at this conjuncture, and 
the repeated advices which I received at that time 
from the good old man above ment-ioned, have pro- 
duced ihe following essay upon love aud marriage. 

The pleasantest part of a man’.s life is generally 
that which passes in courtship, provided hi.s passion 
be sincere, aud the party beloved kind with di.scre- 
tion. Love, desire, hope, all the pleasing emotions 
o/ the soul rise in the pursuit. 

Il is easier for an artful man who is not in love, 
to persuade his mistress he has a passion for her, 
and to succeed in his jiursuits, than for one who 
loves with the greatest violence. True love has 
ten thousand griefs, impatiences, and resentments, 
that render a man unainiablc in the eyes of the 
person whose alfection he solicits; besides that it 
sinks his figure, gives him fears, appreheugions, and 
poorness of spirit, and often makes him appear ri- 
diciHous where ho has a mind to recommeiid himself. 

I’hose marriages generally abound most with 
love and constancy, that are preceded by a long 
courtship. The passion should strike root, and gather 
strength before marriage be grafted on it. \ long 
Course of hopes and expectations fixes the idea in 
our mimis, aud habituates us to a fondness uf the 
person beloved. 

There is nothing of so great importance to us, as 


the good qualities of one to whom we join ours(dv».*s 
for life ; they do not make our present state agreo 
able, but often determine our happiness to all eter- 
nity. Where the choice is left to Diends, the chief 
point umler consideration is an estate ; where tlio 
parties chooso for themselves, their thoughts turn 
most upon the person. They have both their reu- 
sons. The first would procure many couveuiencos 
aud pleasures of life to the party whose interests 
they espouse ; and at the same lime may hope tliat 
the wealth of their friends will turn to their own 
credit and advantage. The others are preparing 
for themselves a perpetual feast. A good person 
does not only raise but continue love, uud breeds a 
secret pleasure and complacency iu the beholder, 
when the first heats of desire are extinguished. It 
puts the wife or husband in countenance both amoni^^ 
friends and strangers, and generally fills the faimly 
with a healthy and beautiful race of children. 

I should prefer a woman that is agreeable in inv 
own eye, and not deformed in that of tlie world, lu 
a celciirated beauty. If you marry one remarkably 
beautiful, you iiiii.st have a violent passion for her, 
or vou have not the proper taste for lier ebann.s ; 
anJ if you have such a pa.ssion for her, it is ood.'i 
but it would be irnbitterod with fears aud jealousies 
(lood-nature and evenness of temper will give' 
you an easy companion for life; virtue and good 
sense an agreeable friend ; love and constancy, a 
good wife or husband. Whore wo meet one person 
with all these accomplishments, we find a hundred 
without any one of them. The world, notwithstand- 
ing, is more intent on trains and equipages, and all 
the showy parts of life ; wc love rather to dazzle the 
multitude, tlian consult our proper interests; and, 
as I have elsewhere observed, it is ouc of the most 
unaccountable passions of human nature, that we 
arc at greater jiains to appear eas) and haj.py to 
otliers, tliau really to make ourselves so. (if all 
disparities, that in humour makes the moht unhappy 
marriages, yet .scarce enters into our thoughts at 
the contracting of them. Several that are in this 
respect unequally yoked, aud uneasy for life with a 
person of a particular character, might have beiMi 
pleUvsed and happy with a person of a contrary one, 
notwithstanding they are both perhaps equally vir- 
tuou.s aud laudable in their kind. 

Before marriage we eannot be too inquisitive and 
discerning in the faults of the person beloved, nor 
after it too dim-sighted and superficial. However 
perfect and accomplislied the person appears to you 
at a distance, you will find many blemishes aud im- 
perfections in her humour, upon a more intimate 
acquaintance, which you never discovered or per- 
haps suspected. Here, therefore, diseretiou and 
good-nature are to show their strength ; the first 
will hinder your thoughts from dwelling on what 
is disagreeable, the other will raise iu you all the 
tenderness of compassion and humanity, and by de- 
grees soften those very imperfections into beauties. 
Marriage oiilarges the scene of our happiness aiiu 
miseries. A marriage of love is pleasant ; a mar- 
riage of interest easy ; and a marriage where hot 
meet, happy. A happy marriage has in it all tlia 
pleasures of friendship, all the enjoyments of 
and reason, and indeed all the sweets of life, 
thing is a greater mark of a degenerate and vicimis 
age, than the common ridicule which passes on t is 
state of life. It is, indeed, only happy in those w o 
can look down with scorn and neglect on the im 
pieties of the times, and tread the paths ol n « " 

getber in a constant uniform course ot virtue. 
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No. 262.] MONDAY, DECEMBER 31, 17U. 

Nulla venenato Ultera robta joco csL — O vid, “frist ii. 066. 
adapted. 

My paj)er flows from no satiric vein, 

Cotilaiiui no poison, and couvey.i no pain. 

I THINK tnysolf highly obliged to the public for 
their kind acceptunco of a pap(^r which visits them 
every morning, and has in it none of those season- 
ings which recommend so many of the writings 
which are in vogue among us. 

As, on the one side, my paper has not in it a 
single word of news, a reflection in politics, nor a 
stroke of party ; so, on the other, there arc no 
fashiniidble touches of infubdity, no obscene ideas, 
no satires upon priesthood, marriage, and the like 
popular topics of ridicule; no private scandal ; nor 
a£iv thing that may tend to the defamation of par- 
ticular persons, families, or societies. 

There is not one of those above-mentioned sub- 
jects that would not sell a very inditierent paper, 
could I think of gratifying the public by such mean 
and base methods. But iiotwitlistamling I have re- 
; jected every thing that savours of party, every 
thing that is loose and immoral, and every thing 
that might create uneasiness in the minds of parti- 
< ular persons, I find that the demand for my papers 
has increased every month since their first appear- 
ance in the world. This docs not perhaps reflect so 
much honour upon myself, as on my readers, who 
give a much greater altcutiou to discourses of vir- 
tue and morality than ever I expected, or indeed 
couhl hope. 

When I broke loose from that great body of 
writers who have employed their wit and parts in 
propagating vice and iricligion, I did not (pie.stiou 
hut 1 should be tr(*ated as an odd kind of fidiow, 
that had a mind to appear singular in my way of 
writing : hut the general rcce])tion 1 have found 
convinces mo that the world is not so corrupt as wo 
arc apt to iinugiue; and that if those men of parts 
who have been employed in vitiating the age liad 
endeavoured to rectify and amend it, they needed 
I not to have sacrificed their good sense and virtue to 
their fume and reputation. No man is so sunk in 
vice and ignorance, but there are still some hidden 
seeds of goodness and knowledge in him ; which 
give him a relish of such retiections and speculations 
as have an aptness to improve ihc mind, and make 
the heart better. 

I have shown in a former paper, with how much 
care 1 have avoided all such thoughts as are loose, 
obscene, or immoral ; arfd I beli(?ve my reader would 
«till think the better of me, if he knew the pains I 
am at in qualifying what I write after such a man- 
ner that nothing may be interpreted as aimed at 
private persons. For this reason, when I draw any 
faulty character, I consider all those persons to 
whom the malice of the world may possibly apply 

and take care to dash it with such particular cir- 
omnstanccs as may prevent all such ill-natured ap- 
V If I write any thing on a black man, 

I , In my mind all the eminent persons in 

! 10 nation who are of that complexion : when 1 

I P ace an imaginary name at the head of a character, 

I examine every syllable and letter of it, that it 
I nay not bear any resemblance to one thut'i.s real. 

' ***^u^’ value whit h every man sets 

pon Qis reputation, and how painful it is to bo cx- 
\ mirth and derision of the public, and 

«u a therefore scorn to divert my reader at the ex- 
peoie of any private maa. 


As 1 have been thus tender of every particular 
person's reputation, so I have taken more than or- 
dinary care not to give offence to tliosc who appear 
in the higher figures of life. I would not make my- 
self merry even with a piece of pasteboard that *ig 
iuvestcfl with a public character ; for which reason ' 
I havc' never glanced upon the late designed pro- ' 
cession of his Holiness and his attendants, notwith- ! 
standing it might have afforded matter to many hi- j 
dicrous speculations. Among those advantages j 
w'hich the piihlic may reap from this paper, it is 
not the least, that it draws men’s minds off from the 
bitterness of party, and furnishes them with sub- 
jects of discourse that may bo treated without 
warmth or passion. This is said to have been the 
first design of those gentlemen who cet on foot tbo 
Royal .Society ; and had then a very good effect, as 
it turned many <»f the greatest geniuses of that age 
to the disquisitions of natural knowledge, who, if 
they had engaged in politics with the same parts 
and application, might have set their country in a 
rtame. The air-pump, the barometer, the quadrant, 
and the like inventions, were thrown out to those 
busy spirit.s, as tubs and barrels arc to a whale, 
that he may let the ship sail on without disturbance, 
while he diverts himself with those innocent amuse- 
ments. 

I have boon so very scrupulous in this particular 
of not hurting any man’s reputation, that 1 have 
forborne mentioning even such authors us I could 
not name with honour. This I must confess to have 
been a piece of very great self-^denial : for as the pub- 
lic relishes nothing better than ridicule which tiu ns 
iqK»n a writer of any omiu^nce, so there is nothing 
W'hich a man that has but a very ordinary talent in 
ridie\ile may execute with greater ease. One might 
raise laughter for a quarter of a year together upon 
the works of a person who has published but a very 
few volumes. For which reason I am astonished, 
that those who have appeared against this paper, 

, have made so very little of it. The criticisms which 
I have hitherto published, have been made with an 
intention rather to discover beauties and excellences 
in the writers of my own time, than to publish any 
of their faults and imperfections. In the mean- 
while, I should take it for a very great favour from 
some of my underhand detractors, if they would 
break all measures with m^e, so far as to give me a 
pretence for c.xamining their performances with an 
impartial eye: nor shall I look upon it as any 
breach of charity to criticize the author so long as 
I keep clear of the perstfn. 

In the mean while, until I am provoked to such 
hostilities, 1 shall from lime to time endeavour to 
do justice to those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the politer parts of learning, and to point 
out such beauties in their works as may have es- 
< aped the ob.se rvation of others. 

As the first place among our English poets is due 
0 Milton; and as I have drawn more quotations 
out of him than from any other, I shall enter into 
a regular criticism upon his Faradise Lost, which I 
shall publish every Saturday, until I have given my 
thoughts upon that p(»cm, I shall not, however, 
presume to impose upon others my own particular 
judgment on this author, but only deliver it as my 
private opinion. Criticism is of a very large extent, 
and every particular master in this art has his fa- 
vourite passages in an author which do not equally 
strike the best judges. It will be sufficient for me, 
if 1 discover many beauties or imperfections which 
others have nut attended to, and 1 should be very 
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glad lo see any of our eminent writers publish 
their discoveries on the same subject. In short, I ^ 
would always be underslocU to write my papers of , 
criticism in the spirit which Horace has expressed 
in these two famous lines: 


-Si quid novisti reclius isUs, 


Cundidus imperii ; si non, ids ulere niecum. — 1 Ep. vx ulL 

If you have made any belter remarks of your own. com- 
municate them with candour; if not, make use of these 1 pre- 
sent you with. 

C. 

No. 2G3.] TUESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1711-12. 

Gratulor quo<l cum quoin iirc<?8se erat ddlgere, quallscmr 
que esscl, laleiu habemus ut libeuter quoque diliguinus. 

'i RKliONlCS apud 'I'l/LL. 

I am glad that he whom I must have loved from «Uity. 
whatever lie had been, is such a one as 1 ciw love from 
inclination. 

** Mk. Spkctaior, 

I AM the happy father of a very towardly son, 
in whom 1 do not only see my lile, but also my 
manner of life, renewed. It would bo extremely 
beneficial to society, if you would frequently resume 
subjects which serve to bind these sort of relations 
faster, and endear the ties of blood with those of 
good-will, protection, observance, indulgence, and 
veneration. I would, inctbinks, have this done 
after an uncommon method, and do not think any 
one, who is not capable of writing a good }duy, fit 
to undertake a work wherein there will necessarily 
occur so many secret instincts, and biasscs of hu- 
man nature which would pass unobserved by com- 
mon eyes. 1 thank Heaven I have no outrageous 
offence against niy own excellent parents to answer 
for; but when 1 am now and then alone, 'find look 
back upon my past life, from my earliest infancy to 
this* time, there arc many faults which I committed 
that did not appear to ine, even until I myself be- 
came a father. I had not until then a notion to 
the yearnings of a heart, which a man has when ho 
gees his child do a laudable thing, or the sudden 
damp which seizes him when he fears he will act 
something unworthy. It is not to be imagined 
what a remorse touched me for a long train of 
childish negligences of my mother, wlieii I saw my j 
wife the other day look out of the window, and turn 
as pale as ashes upon seeing my youngest boy 
sliding upon the ice. These slight intimations will 
give you to understand, that there are numberless 
little crirae.s which children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which, up8n reflection, when they 
shall themselves become fathers, they will look upon 
with the utmost sorrow and contrition, that they did 
not regard before those whom ti»cy ofl'onded were to 
be no more geen. ‘How many thousand things do 
I remember which would have highly pleased my 
father, and I omitted for no other reason, but that 
I thought what he proposed the effect of humour 
and old age, which I am now convinced ha<l reason 
and good sense in it. I cannot now go into the 
parlour to him, and make his heart glad with an 
account of a matter which was of no consequence, 
but that I told it, and acted in it. The good man 
and woman are long since in their graves, who 
used to sit and plot the welfare of us their children, 
while, perhaps, we wore sometimes laughing at the 
old folks, at another end of the house. The truth 
of it is, were we merely to follow nature In those 
great duties of life, though wo have strong instinct 
towards the performing of them, we should be on 
both sides very deficient. Age if so unwehrome to ! 


the geixerality of mankind, and growth towards 
manhood so desirable to all, that rt'sigDatiun to 
decay is too difficult a task in the father; and de- 
ference, amidst the impulse of gay desires, appears 
unreasonable to the son. There arc so few who 
can grow old with a good grace, and yet fewer who 
can come slow enough into the world, that a father, 
were he to be actuated by his desires, and a sou, 
were he to consult himself only, could neither of 
them behave himself as ho ought to the other. But 
when reason interposes against instinct, where it 
would carry cither out of the interests of the other, 
there arises that happiest intercourse of good offices 
between those dearest relations of human life. 'I’ho 
fath(‘r, according to the opportunities which ate 
offered to him, is throwing down blessings on the 
son, and the son endeavouring to ajipoar tlie worthy 
offspring of such a father. It is alter this manner 
that Camillus and his first-born dwell together. Ca- 
millns enjoys a pleasing and indolent old age, in 
which passion is subdued, and reason exalted, lie 
waits tlie day of his dissolution with a resignation j 
mixed with delight; and the son fears the accession 
of his father’s fortune with diffidence, lest ho sh(»uld 
not enjoy or become it as well as his predecessor. 
Add to this, that the father knows bo leaves a 
friend to the children of his friends, an easy land- 
lord to his tenants, and an agreeable companion to 
his acquaintance. He believes his son’s behaviour 
will make him freqtiently remembered, but never 
wanted. This comuicrce is so well cemented, that 
without the pomp of saj ing, ‘ Son, bo a friend to j 
sueh-a-one when I am gone Camillus knows, 
being in his favour is direction enough to the grate- i 
ful youth who is to siRTced him, wiUiout the admo- i 
nition of his mentioning it. These gentlemen arc 
honoured all in their neighbourhood, and the same , 
efloct w hich the court has'on the manners of a king- | 
doin, their characters have on all who live within 
the influence of them. 

“ iMy son and 1 arc not of fortune to communi- 
cate our good actions or intentions to so many as 
these gentlemen do ; but I w ill be bold to say, my 
son has, by the applause and approbation which 
his behaviour towards me has gained him, occa- 
sioned that many an old man besides myself has 
rejoiced. Other men!s children follow th;B example 
of mine, and 1 have the inexpressible happiness of i 
overhearing our neighbours, as we ride by, point to 
their children, and say, witli a voice of joy, ‘ Ihere 
they go.’ 

“ Vf»u cannot, Mr. Spectator, pass your time 
better than in insinuating the delights which those 
relations, well regarded, bestow upon each other. 
Ordinary passages are no longer such, but niutual 
love gives an importance to the most indifterent 
things, and a merit to actions the most insigniti 
cant. When we look round the world, and observe 
the many misunderstandings which are created y 
(he malice and insinuation of the meanest servants 
between people thus related, how necessary will it 
appear that it were inculcated, (hat men w^aild be 
upon their guard to support a constancy of aflection, 
and that grounded upon the ’principles of reason, 
not the impulses of instinct. 

“ It is from the common prejudices which men 
receive from their ])arents, that hatreds aic 
alive from one generation to another; ami wnn 
men act by instinct, hatred will „ 

offices are forgotten. For the degencrai) of i 
life is Buch, that our anger is more 
to our children, than our love. Love always g 
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something to the object it delights in, and anger 
spoils the person against whom it is moved of 
something laudable in him ; from this degeneracy, 
therefore, ahd a sort of self- love, wc are more prone 
to take up the ill-will of our parents, than to follow 
them in their friendships. 

“ One would think there should need no more to 
make men keep up this sort of relation with the 
utmost sanctity, than to examine their own hearts. 
If every father remembered his own thoughts and 
inclinations when he was a son, and every son re- 
merohered what he expected from his father, when he 
himself was in a state of dependance.this one reflection 
would preserve men from being dissolute or rigid in 
these several capacities. The power and subjection 
between them, when broken, make them more em- 
phatically tyrants and rebels against each other, 
with greater cruelty of heart, than the disruption of 
states and empires can possibly produce. I shall 
end this a[)plieation to you with two letters, which 
passed between a mother and sou very lately, and 
are as follows : 

“ Dkak Frank, 

“ If the pleasures, which I have the grief to hear 
you pursiie in town, do not take up all y<mr time, 
do not deny your mother so much of it as to read 
seriously this letter. Yen said bi*fore Mr. Letaeve, 
that an old woman might live very well in the 
country upon half niy jointure, and that your father 
was a fond fool to give me a rent charge of eight 
hundred a-year to the prejudice of his son. What 
Lotacre said to you upon that occasion, you ought 
to have borne with more decency, as he was your 
father’s well-beloved servant, than to have called 
him country-put. In the first place, Frank, I must 
tell you, I will have my rent duly paid, for 1 will 
make up to your sisters for the partiality I was 
guilty of, in making your father do so much as he 
has done for you. 1 may, it seems, live upon half 
my jointure ! I lived upon much less, Frank, when 
1 carried you from place to place in those arms, and 
could neither eat, dress, or mind any thing for fcc<l- 
ing and tending you a weakly child, and shedding 
tears when the convulsions you were then troubled 
with returned upon you. By my care you outgrew 
them, to throw away the vigour of your youth in 
the arms of harlots, and deny your mother what is 
nut yours to detain. Both your sisters are crying 
to see the passion which I smother; but if you 
please to go on thus liko a gentleman of the town, 
aud forget all regards to yourself and family, I shall 
immediately enter upon your estate for the arrear 
flue to me, and, without one tear more, contemn 
you for forgetting the fondness of your mother, as 
^uch as you have the example of your father, O 
Frank, do I live to omit writing myself, 

** Your affectionate Mother, 

“ A. T. !’* 

Madam, 

I will come down to-morrow aud pay the 
money on my knees. Pray write so no more. I 
take care you never shall, for I will he for ever 

hereafter, 

“ Your most dutiful Son, 

“ F. T. 

Dew hoods for my sisters, 
let all he forgotten.”-— T. 
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—— Secretuni iter et falloiitis semita vitie. 

Ilua. 1 Kp. xviii. 103. 

AUAI'TKD. 

In public walkd let who will shine or stray, 

I'll silent steal through life in my own way. 

It has been from age to age an affectation to love 
the plea.sure of solitude, among those who cannot 
possibly be supposed qualified for passing life in that 
manner. Tliis pi^opie have taken up from reailiug 
the many agreeable things which have been written 
on that .subject, for which wc arc beholden to excel- 
lent persons who delighted in being retired, and ab- 
stracted from the pleasures that enchant the gene- 
rality of the world. This W'ay of life is recommended 
indeed with great beauty, and in such a manner as 
disposes the reader for the time to pleasing forget- 
fulness, or negligence of the particular hurry of life 
in which he is engaged, together with a longing for 
that state which he is charmed with in description. 
But when we consider the world itself, and how few 
(here are capable of a religious, learned, or philo- 
sophic solitude, we shall be apt to change a regard 
to that sort of solitude, for being a little singular in 
enjoying time after the way a man himself likes 
best in the world, without going so far as wholly to 
witlidraw from it. 1 have often observed, there is 
not a man breathing who does not differ from all 
other men as much in the sentiments of his mind as 
the features of his face. The felicity is, when any 
one is so happy as to find out and follow what is the 
proper bent of his genius, and turn all his endeavours 
to exert hiimself according as that prompts him. In- 
stead of this, which is an innocent n)cthod of enjoying 
a man’.s self, and turning out of the general tracks 
w'hercin you have crowds of rivals, there arc those 
who pursue their own way out of a sourness and 
spirit of contradiction. These men do every thing 
which they arc able to support, as if guilt and im- 
punity could not go together. They choose a thing 
only because another dislikes it; and affect for- 
sooth an inviolable ron.stancy in matters of no 
manner of moment. Thus sometimes an old fellow 
shall wear this or that sort of cut in his clothes with 
great integrity, w bile all the rest of the world are 
degenerated into buttons, pockets, and loops un- 
known to their ancestors. As insignificant as even 
this is, if it were searched to the bottom, you perhaps 
would find it not sincere, but that he is in the 
fashion in his heart, and holds out from mere obsti- 
nacy. But I am running from my intended purpose, 
which was to celebrate a certain particular manner 
of passing away life, in contradiction to no man, 
but with a resolution to contract none «*f the exor- 
bitant desires by which others are enslaved. The 
best way of separating a man’s self Irom the world, 
is to give up the desire of being known to it. After 
a man has preserved his innocence, and performed 
all duties incumbent upon him, his time spent in his 
own way is what makes his life diller from that of a 
slave. If they who affect show aud pomp knew how 
many of their spectators derided their trivial taste, 
they would be very much less elated, and have an 
inclination to examine the merit of all they have to 
do with : they would soon find out that there are 
many who make a figure below what their tortune or 
merit entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an 
elegant desire of ease and discncuinhrancc. It would 
look like romance to tell you in this age, of an old 
man who is contented to pass for a humourist, and 
one who docs not understand the figure he ought to 
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I make in the world, while he' liv<-8 in a lodging of 
‘ ten shillings a week with only one servant; while 
I he dresses himself according to the season in cloth 
or in sttilf, and has no one necessary attention 
I to any thing hut the bell which calls to prayers 
j twice a day : I say it would look like a fable to re- 
I port that this gentleman gives aw-ay all which is the 
overplus of a great fortune by secret methois to 
other men. If he has not the pomp of a numerous 
train, and of professors of service to him, he has every 
dav he lives the conscience that the widow, the 
fatKerless, the mourner, and the stranger, bless his 
unseen hand in their prayers. This humourist gives 
up all the compliments which people of his own 
condition could make him, for the pleasure of 
helping the afflicted, supplying the needy, and be- 
fiiending the neglected. This humourist keeps to 
himself much more than he wants, and gives a vast 
refuse of his superfluities to purchase heaven, and 
by freeing others from the temptations of worldly 
want, to carry a retinue wdth him thither. 

Of all men who affect living in a particular way, 
next to this admirable character, I am the most 
enamoured of Irus, whose coudition will not admit 
of such largesses, and who perhaps would not be 
capable of making them if it were. Irus, though lie 
is now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the world 
in his real character since tivc-und-twenty. at which 
ag^ he ran out a small patrimony, and spent some 
time after with rakes who had lived upon him. A 
course of ten years time passed in all the little 
alleys, by-paths, and sometimes open taverns and 
streets of this town, gave Irus a perfect skill in 
judging of tlie inclinations of mankind, and acting 
accordingly. He seriously considered he was poor, 
and the general horror w'hich most men have of all 
who are in that condition. Irus judged very rightly, 
that while he could keep his poverty a secret, 

! he should not feel the weight of it ; he improved this 
thought into an affectation of closeness and covet- 
ouaness. Upon this one principle he resolved to 
govern his future life; and in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age he repaired to Long-lane, and looked 
upon several dresses which hung there <lcverted by 
their first masters, and exposed to the purchase of 
the best bidder. At this place ho exchanged his 
gay shabbiness of clothes fit for a much younger 
maD, to warm ones that would be docent for a umch 
older one. Irus came out thoroughly ocpiipped from 
head to fimt, with a little oaken cane, in the form of 
a substantial man that did not mind his dross, turned 
of fifty. He had at this time fifty pounds in ready 
money; and in this habit, with this fortune, he took 
his present lodging in St. Johii-strect, at the man- 
sion-house of a tailor’s widow, who washes, and 
can clear-starch his bands. From that time to this 
he hds kept the main stock, without alteration under 
or over to the value of five pounds. He loft off all 
his old acquaintance to a man, and all his arts 
of life, except the play of back-gammon, upon 
which he has more than rore his charges. Irus has, 
ever since he came into this neighbourhood, given 
all the intimations he skilfully could of being a 
close hunks worth money: nobody comes to visit 
him, he receives no letters, and tells his money 
morning and evening. He has from the public 
papers a knowledge of what generally passes, shuns 
all discourses of money, but shrugs his shoulders when 
you talk of securities ; he denies his beiag rich, with 
the air which all do who are vain of being so. He is 
the oracle of a neighbouring justice of t he peaces who 
meets him at the coffee-house ; the hopes that what he 


has must come to somebody, and that he has no heirs, 
have that effect wherever ho is known, that he has 
every day three or four invitations to dine at dif- j 
ferent places, which he generally tak«8 care to j 
choose in such a manner as not to seem inclined to | 
the richer man. All the young men respect him, | 
and say. he is just the same man he was when they i 
were boys. lie uses no* artifice in the world, but | 
makes use of men’s designs upon him to get a i 
maintenance out of them. This he carries on by a ! 
certain peevishness (which he acts very well,) that i 
no one would believe could possibly enter into the | 
head of a poor fellow. His mien, his dress, bis j 
carriage, and his language, are such, that you would i 
be at a loss to guess whether in the active part of Ins i 
life he had been a sensible citizen, or scholar that 1 
knew the world. Those are the great circumstances ! 
in the life of Irus, and thus does he pass away his j 
days a stranger to mankind ; and at nis death, the 
worst that will bo said of him will be, that he got 
by every man who had expectations from him, more i 
than he had to leave him. j 

I have an inclination to print the following letters; 
for 1 have heard the author of them has somewhere j 
or other seen mo, and by an excellent faculty in ^ 
mimicry my correspondents tell mo he can assume | 
my air, and give my taciturnity a slyness which di- j 
verts more than any thing I could say if I were | 
present. Thus I am glad my silence is atoned for ; 
to the good company in town. He has carricfl his 
skill in imitation so far,' as to have forged a letter 
from my friend Sir Roger m such a manner, that : 
any one but I, who am thoroughly acquainted with | 
him, would have taken it for •genuine. | 

“ M«. SrKCTATOR, ! 

** Having observed in Lilly’s grammar how sweetly , 
Rucchus and Apollo run in a verse ; 1 have (to pre- | 
serve the amity between them) called in Racchus 
to the aid of my profession of the theatre. So that : 
while some people of quality are bespeaking plays of 
me to be acted on such a day, and others, hogs- 
heads for their houses against such a time ; 1 am 
wholly employed in the agreeable service of wit and 
wine. Sir, I have sent you Sir Roger de Uovericy’s 
letter to me, which pray comply with in favour of 
the Bumper Tavern. Re kind, for you know a 
player’s utmost pride is the approbation of the 
Spectator. 

“ I am your admirer, though unknown), 

** Richard Estcolkt.” 


“TO MR. ESI COURT. 

“ AT Ills HOUSE IN COVENT-G ARDEN, 

“ Coverley, December 10th, 1711* 
“ Old Comical Onk, 

“The hogsheads of neat port came safe, and 
ve gotten thee good reputation in these parts ; 
im glad to hear, that a.fellow who has been laying 
t his money ever since he was born, for the 
jasure of wine, ha's bethought himself of joinm., 
afit and pleasure together. Our sexton ((>«'» 
in) having received strength from 
1 fit of the gout, is hugely taken with it ; he ^ 
is given by nature for the use ot familic», ai 
,U.w«r<rs table .an be without ‘ti " 

•engthens digestion, cxcludrt surfeiU, ® ’ ^ 

ysi^, which green wines of any kind cannot (to 
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i Pray gPl a pure snug room, and I hope next term to 
help to till your Humper with our people of the 
club; but you must have no bells stirring when the 
Spectator comes ; I forbore ringing to dinner while 
he was down with me in the country. Thank you 
for the little hams and Portugal onions ; pray keep 
some always by you. You know my supper is only 
good Cheshire cheese, best mustard, a golden pippin, 
Httended with a pipe of John Sly’s best. Sir Harry 
j has stolen all your songs, and tells the story of the 
! bth of November to perfection. 

“ Yours to serve you, 

“ li()(;li:K DE COVERLEY. 

“ We have lost old John since you were here.” 
T. 
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Oi.xerit o muUi.s aliqiii.'?, quid virus in atiguea 

''•Ui. iM? et rubidiB tradia ovile lupac. 

Oviu, de Art Am. iii. 7 

Hut some exclaim ; frenzy rules your mind ? 

Would you increase the <Taft of womankind ? 

Teach tiiein new wiles and arts ? As well you may 

Instruct a snake to bite, or wolf to prey.— (/ onoukvk. 

One of the fathers, if I am rightly informed, has 
defined a woman to be an animal tliat delights 
in tiiiery. I have already treated of the sex in two 
or throe papers, conformably to this detinition ; and 
have in partieulur observed, that in all ages they 
have been more careful than the men to adorn that 
part of t!in liead which we generally < all the outside. 

This observation is so very notorious, that when 
iu ordinary discourse we say a man has a tine head, 

I a lung head, or a good head, we express ourselves 
iiietuphoricaliy, and speak iu relation to his under- 
standing ; wliereas when we say of a woman, she has 
a tine, a long, or a good head, we speak only iu re- 
lation to her commode. 

It is observed among birds, that nature has la- 
vi.'ihed all her ornaments upon the male, who very j 
often appears in a most beautiful head-dress : whether 
it he a crest, a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural 
little plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on the 
very top of the head. As Nature on the contrary I 
has poured out her charms in the greatest abundance 
upon the female part of our species, so they are very j 
assiduous in bestowing upon themselves the linest 
garnitures of art. The peacock, in all his pride, 
does not display half the colours that appear in the 
garments of a British lady, when she is dressed 
either for a hall or a birth-day. 

But to return to our female heads. The ladies 
have been for some time in a kind of moulting 
season with regard to that part of their dress, 
having cast great quantities of riband, lace, and 
cambric, and in some measure rctluced that part of 
the human figure to the beautiful globular form, 
"hich is natural to it. We have for a great while 
expected what kind of ornament would be substi- 
tuted in the place of those antiquated commodes, 
^ur female projectors were all the last summer so 
taken up with the improvement of their petticoat.**, 
that they had not time to, attend to any thing else ; 
hut having at length suifioiently adorned llu-ir lower 
they now begin to turn their thoughts uuou the 
other extremity, as well remembering the old Kitchen 
proverb, “ that if you light the lire at both ends, 
the middle will shift for itself.” 

I am engaged in this speculation by a sight 
V^hich I lately met with at the opera. As I was 
(•luiiuiugin the hinder part of a box, 1 took notice of 


I a little cluster of women sitting together in the 
I prettiest coloured hoods that 1 ever saw. One of 
them was blue, another yellow, and another philo 
'mot; the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth 
of a pale green. I looked with ns much pleasure 
upon this little party-coloured assembly, as upon a 
bed of tulips, and did not know at first whether it 
might not be an embassy of Indian qiu-ens; but 
upon iny going about into the pit, and taking them 
in front, I was immediately undeceived, and saw so 
much beauty in every face, that I found them all to 
be English. Such eyes and lips, cheeks and fore 
hcad.s, could be the growth of no other country. 
The complexion of their faces hindered me from ob- 
serving any further the colour of their hoods, 
thugh I could easily perceive, by that unspeakable 
sati-sfaction which appeared in their looks, that tfieir 
owm thoughts were wholly takeu up on those pretty 
ornaments they wore upon their heads. 

I am informed that this fashion spreads daily, 
insomuch that the Whig and Tory ladies begin al 
ready to hang out different colours, ant( to show 
their principles in their head-dress. Nay, if I may 
bejievc my friend Will Honeycomb, there is a 
certain old coquette of his acquaintance, who intends 
to appear very suddenly in a rainbow hood, like the 
Iris in Dryden’s Virgil, not questioning but that 
among such a variety of colours she sha'l have a 
charm for every heart. 

My friend Will, who very much values himself 
upon his great insight into gallantry, tells me, that 
he can already guess at the humour a lady is in by 
her hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know the dis- 
position of their present emperor by the colour of 
the dress whith he puts on. When Melesinda 
wraps her head in flame colour, her heart is set 
upon execution. When she covers it with purple, 

1 would not, says he, advise her lover to apjiroach 
her; but if she appears in white, it is peace, andiie 
may hand her out of her box with safety 

Will informs me likewise, that these hoods may 
be used as signals. Why else, says he, does Cor- 
nelia always put on a black hood when her hu-sband 
is gone into the country? 

Such arc my friend Honeycomb’s dream.s of gal- 
lantry. For my own part, I impute this diversity of 
colours ill the hoods to the diversity of complexion 
in the faces of my pretty countrywomen. Ovid, in 
his Art of Love, has given some precepts as to this 
particular, though I find they are different from 
those which prevail among the moderns. He re- 
' commends a red striped silk to the pale com- 
plexion ; white to the brown, and dark to the fair. 
On the contrary, my friend Will, who pretends to be 
a greater master in this art than Ovid, tells me, 
that the palest features look the most agreeable iu 
white sarcenet ; that a face which is over-flushed ap- 
pears to advantage in the deepest scarlet; and that 
the darkest complexion is not a little alleviated by a 
black hood. In short, he is for losing the colour of 
the face in that of the hood,' as a lire burns dimly, 
and a candle goes half out iu the light of the sun. 

“ This,” says he, ” your Ovid himself has hinted, 
where he treats of these matters, when he tells us 
that the bluc-water nymphs are dressed in sky- 
coloured garments; and that Aurora, who always 
app<-ars in the light of the rising sun, is robed in j 

saliVt)!!.” ! 

Whether these his observations are justly grounded ; 
I cannot toll > but I have often known him, as we 
have stood together behind the ladies, praise ordi.s- i 
praise the complc.xion of a face which h« never snu, 
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from obsorving the colour of her hood, and [he] has 
b^en very seldom out in these his guesses. 

As 1 have nothing more at heart than the nonour 
and improvement of the fair sex, I cannot conclude 
this paper without an exhortation to the British 
ladies, that they woul<^ excel the women of all other 
nations as much in virtue and good sense as they 
do in beauty ; which they may certainly do, if they 
will be as industrious to cultivate their minds as 
they are to adorn their bodies. In the mean while 
I shall recommend to their most serious considera- 
tion the saying of an old Creek poet : 

I'be mind, not the dress, adonieth woman. 

c. 


No. 2G6.] FRIDAY, JANUARY 4, 1711-12. 

I<1 voro ost, quod ecfo niihi puto palmarium 
Me reperisse, quoniodo adolewiontulus 
•Meretricum ingeniaet mores possit tioscere; 

Mature ut cum cnguorlt, perpctuot>dent. 

Tkr. iluii. act V. sc. 4. 

This r conwive to he my masterpiece, tliat I have dis- 
covered how unexperienced youth may delect the artifices of 
bad womeu. and by knowing tliem early, iletoat Uieni for c^Ar 

No vice or wickedness whith people full into 
from indulgence to desires which are natural all, 
ought to place them below the compassion of the 
virtuous part of the world : which indeed often 
makes me a little apt to suspect the sincerity of their 
virtue, who are too wannly provoked at other 
people’s personal sins. The unlawful commerce of 
tile eexes is of all others the hardest to avoid; and 
yet there is no one *vhich you shall hear the rigider 
art of womankind speak of with so little mercy, 
t is very certain that a modest woman cannot ab- 
hor the breach of chastity too much ; but pray let 
her hate it for herself, and only pity it in others. 
Will Honeycomb calls these over-offended ladies, 
the outrageously virtuous. 

I do hot design to full upon failures in general, 
with relation to the gift of chastity, Imt at present 
only enter upon that large held, and begin with the 
consideration of poor and public wliorcs. '('he other 
evening, passing along near Coveut-garden, I was 
jogged on the elbow as 1 turned into tiie piazza, on 
the right hand coming out of James-street, by a 
slim young girl of about seventeen, who with a pert 
air asked me if 1 was for a pint of wine. I do not 
know '4>u^ I should have indulged my curiosity in 
having some chat with her, tmt that I am informed 
the man of the Bumper knows me; and it would 
have made a story for him not very agreeable to 
some part ofkiny writings, though 1 have in others 
so frequently said, that I am wholly unconcerned in 
any scene I am in but merely as a Spectator. This 
im|>edimeDt being in my way, we stood under one 
of the arches by twilight ; and there I could observe 
as exact features as I had ever seen, the most agree- 
able sha))e, the finest neck and bosom, in a word, 
the whole person of a woman exquisitely beautiful. 
She affected to allure toe with a ftirced wantonness 
•in her look and air; but I saw it checked will? 
hunger and cold ; her eyes were wan and eager, 
her dress thin and tawdry, her mien genteel and 
cliildish. This strange figure gave me much an- 
guish of heart, and to i^oid being seen with her, I 
went away, but coul4 not forbear giving her a 
crown. The poor thin^ sighed, curtsied, and with 
a ble-ssiog expressed with the utmost vehemence, 
turned from me. This creature is what they call 
** newly come upon the town,” but'Vho, falling I 
suppose into crnel hands, was left in the first month 


from her dishonour, and exposed to pass through the 
j hands and discipline of one of those hags of hell 
I whom we call buwds. But lest I should grow too 
; suddenly grave on this subject, and be myself out- 
rageously good, I shall turn to a scene in one of 
Fletcher’s plays, where this character is drawn, and 
the economy of whoredom most admirably described. 

' The passage I would point to is in the third scene of 
I the second act of The Jlumoroiis Lieutenant, Leu- 
cippe, who is agent for the king’s lust, and bawds 
at the same time for the whole court, is very plea- 
santly introduced, reading her minutes as a person 
of business, with two maids, her under-secretaries, 
taking instructions at a table before her. Her wo- 
men, both those under her present tutelage, and 
those which she is laying wait for, are alphabetically 
set down in her book ; and as she is looking over 
the letter C in a muttering voice, as if between 
soliloquy and speaking out, she says. 

Her niaidetiheud will yield me ; let me see now ; 

She ie not fifteen they say ; for her ooinjilexion — 

Cloe* Cloe, Cloe, liero I have her, 

Cloe. the daughter of a country jjontloman ; 

Her ojje upon fifteen. Now her eoniplexioii. — 

A lovely brown ; hero ‘ti.s ; eyes black :unl rolling. 

The body neatly built ; sho strikes a lute well; 

Sings most enticingly. These lielp.s consider'd, 

Her maidenhead will timount to some Uiree hundred, 

(9t three hundred and fifty crowns ; ’twill bear it hniidsomely : 
Her father's poor, some little share deducted, 

To buy him a hunting nag————. 

The creatures are very well iiistructcil in tlic eir- 
eiimstances and manners of all who are any way 
related to the fair one whom they have a design 
upon. As Cloe is to be purchased with 3.00 crowns, 
and the father taken off' with a pad ; the merchant’s 
wife next to her, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money, but the mercenary part of 
her mind is engaged with a present of plate and a 
little ambition. She is made to understand that it 
is a man of quality who dies for her. The exami- 
nation of a young girl for business, and the crying 
down her value for being a slight thing, together 
with every other circumstance in the scene, are 
inimit.ably e.'icellent, and have the true spirit of 
comedy ; though it were to he wished the author bad 
added a circumstance which should make Leucippe’s 
business more odious. 

It must not Vie thought a digression from .my in- 
tended speculation, to talk of bawds in a discourse 
upon wenches ; for a woman of the town is not 
thoroughly and properly such, without having gone 
through the education of one of these houses. Jlut 
the compassionate case of very many is, that they 
are taken into such hands without any the lea.st 
suspicion, previous temptation, or admonition to 
what place they are going. The last week I went 
to an inn in the city to inquire for some provisions 
which were sent by a waggon out of the country ; 
and as I waited in one of the boxes till the chamber- 
lain had looked over his parcels, I heard an old and 
young voice repealing the questions and responses 
of the church-eatechisra. I thought it no broach 
of good manners to peep at a crevice, and look m at 
people so well employea; but who should 1 see there 
but the most artful procuress in town, examining a 
most beautiful country girl, who had come 'T 
same waggon with my things, “ whether she was 
well educated, could forbear playing the wanton 
with servants and idle fellows, of which this town, 
says she, is too full.” At the sam® time, ” whether 
the know enough of breeding, as that if a squire o 
a gentleman, or one that was her betters, s ou 
giv® her a civil salute, sh® could courtesy and oe 
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bumble nevertheless.” Her innocent ” forsooths, 
e^es and’t please yuus, and she would do her en* 
eavour,” moved the goo<J old lady to take her out of 
the hands of a country bumpkin, her brother, and 
hire her for her own maid. 1 staid till 1 saw them 
all march out to take coach; the brother loaded 
with a great cheese, he prevailed upon her to take 
for her civilities to his sister. This poor creature’s 
fate is not far off’ that of her’s whom 1 spoke of' 
i above; and it is not to be doubted, but after she 
has been long enough a prey to lust, she will be de- 
livered over to famine. 'I'he ironical commenda- 
tion of the industry and charity of these antiquated 
ladies, these directors of sin, after they can no 
longer commit it, makes up the beauty of the ini- 
mitable dedication to the riain-Dcaler, and is a 
master-piece of raillery on this vice. But to un- 
derstand all the purlieus of this game the better, 
and to illustrate this subject in future discourses, 
1 must venture myself, with my friend Will, into 
the haunts of beauty and gallantry ; from pampered 
vice in the habitations of the wealthy, to distressed 
indigent wickedness expelled the harbours of the 
brothel. — '1'. 


I No. 2G7.| SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 17 11^2. 

' Cedite Romani scriptures, cedite Oraii. 

Propkrt. Kl. 34. lib. 2. ver. 1)5. 

I Give place, ye Roman a>id ye Grecian wila. 

! There is nothing in nature so irksome as general 
I discourses, especially when they turn chietly upon 
j words. For this reason I shall wave tiie discussion 
of that point which was started some years since, 

: whether Milton’s Paradise Lost may be called au 
1 heroic poem ? Those who will not give it that title, 
may call it (if they pl(?ase) a diviue poem. It will 
bo sufficient to its perfection, if it has in it all the 
beauties of the highest kmd of poetry : and as for 
those who allege it is not an heroic poem, they ad- 
vance no more to the diminution of it, than if they 
j should say Adam is not *-Eneas, nor Kve Helen, 
j I shall therefore examine it by the rules of epic 
I poetry, ami see whether it falls short of the Iliad or 
Aineul, in the beauties which are essential to that 
kind of writing. The first thing to be considered 
in an epic poem is the fiiblc, which is perfect or im- 
perfect, according as the action which it relates is 
more or less so. This action should have three 
qualifications in it. First, it sho&ld be but one ac- 
tion. Secondly, it should be an entire action; and, 
'1 hirdly, it should be a great action. To consider 
the, action of the Iliad, iEueid, and Paradise Lost, 
in these three several lights. Horner, to preserve 
the unity of bis action, hastens into the midst of 
things, as Horace has observed. Had he gone up 
0 Leda’s egg, or begun much later, even at the 
rape of Helen, or the investing of Troy, it is maui- 
h'st that the story of the poem would have been u 
series of several actions. He therefore opens his 
poem with the discord of his princes, and artfully 
interweaves, in the several succeeding parts of it, 
jia account of every thing material which relates to 
them, and had passed before that fatal dissension. 
Alter the same manner iEneas makes his first op- 
Pearance in the l^rrhenc seas, and within sigho of 
Italy because the action proposed to he celebrated 
''^as that of his settling himself in Latium. But bc- 
necessary for the reader to know what 
tw .happened to him in the taking of Troy, and in 
^ preceding parts of his voyage, Virgil. makes his 


hero relate it by way of episode in the second and 
third books of the ifeneid. The contents of both 
which books come before those of ‘he first book in 
the thread of the story, though for preserving this 
unity of action they follow them in the disposition 
of the poem. Milbm, in imitation of these two great 
poets, opens his Paradise Lost with an iulernal 
council plotting the fall of man, which is the action 
he proposed to celebrate ; and as for those great ac- 
tioms, which preceded in point of time, the battle of 
the angels, and the creation of the world (which 
would have entirely destroyed the uuity of the prin- 
cipal action, had he related them in the same older 
that they happened), he ca.st them in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books, by w'uy of episode to this uoble 
poem. 

Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothing 
to boast of us to the unity of his fable, though at 
the same time that great critic and philosopher en- 
deavoured to palliate this imperfection in the Greek 
jioet, by imputing ^t in some measure to the very' 
nature of an epic poem. Some have been of opi- 
nion, that the ^Eneid also labours in this particular, 
and has Episodes which may be looked upon as ex- 
crescences rather than as parts of the action. On 
the contrary, the noeiu which we have now under 
our consid«M.tion, hath no other episodes than such 
as naturally arise from the subject, and yet is tilled 
with such a multitude of astonishing incidents, that 
it gives us at the same time a pleasure of the greatest 
variety and of the greatest simplicity ; uniform in 
its natUTtf though divcrsijied in the execution.* 

1 must observe also, that as Virgil, in the poem 
which was designed to celebrate the original of the 
Roman empire, has described the birth of its great 
rival, the Carthaginian commonwealth ; Milton, 
with the like art in his poem on the fall of man, 
has related the fall of those angels who are his pro- 
fessed enemi(‘s. Besides the many otlier beauties 
in such an e))isode, its running parallel with the 
great action of the poem, hinders it from breaking 
the unity so much as another episode would have 
done, that hud not so great affinity with the prin- 
cipal subject. In short, this is the same kind, of 
beauty which the critics admire in the Spanish Friar, 
or the Double Discovery, where the two difTerent 
plots look like couuicr-pans and copies of one 
another. 

The second qualification required in the action of 
an epic poem is, that it should be an entire action. 
An action is entire wbpn it is complete m all its 
parts ; as Aristotle describes it, when it consists v 
of a beginning, a middle, and an etlid. Nothing / 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow 
after it, that is not related to it. As, on the con- 
trary, no single step should be omitted in that just 
and regular proce«s w'hich it must be supposed to 
take from its original to its cousumraution. Thus- 
we sec the anger of Achilles in its birth, its #ti- 
ti nuance, and elFects ; and .iEncas’s settlement iii 
Italy G(|||^ied on through all the oppositions in his i 
way to it both by sea and laud. The action in | 
Milton excels (I think) both the former in this par- j 
ticular : w’o see it contrived in hell, e.xccuted upon j 
earth, and punished hy Heaven. The parts of it 
are told in the most dis'tinct manner, and grow out 
of one another in the most natural older. 

The third qualification of an ejiic poem ia ita 
greatness. The auger of Achilles was of such coa- 


The clause in Italics is not in the original paper In tcUo. 
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sequence that it embroiled the kings of Greece, de- 
stroyed the heroes of Troy, and engaged all the 
gods ill factions. ^Eneas’s settlement in Italy pro- 
duced the Cmsars and gave birth to the Roman em- 
pire. Milton*8 subject was still greater than cither 
of the former; it does not determine the fate of 
single persons or nations ; but of a whole species. 
The united powers of ncll are joined together for 
the destruction of mankind, which they effected in 
part, and would have completed, had not Omnipo- 
tence itself interposed. The principal actors are 
man in bis greatest perfection, and woman in her 
^lighest beauty. Their enemies arc the fallen angels ; 
the Messiah their fiicnd, and the Almighty their 
protector. In short, every thing that is great in the 
whole circle of being, whether within the verge of 
nature, or out of it, has a proper part assigned it in 
this admirable poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the whole, 
but the principal members, and every part of them, 
sliould be great. 1 will not presume to say, that the 
book of games in the .ACneid, or that in the Iliad, 
are not of this nature: nor to rei)rehend Virgil’^ 
simile of the top, and many others of the same kinc 
in ihe Iliad, as liable to any censure in this parti- 
cular; but I think we may say, without derogating 
i from those wonderful performances, that there is an 
unquestionable niagniticence in every part of Para- 
dise Lost, and indeed a much greater than could 
have been formed upon any pagan system. 

But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action, 
does not only mean that it should be great in its na- 
ture, but also in its duration, or, in other words, that 
it should have a due length in it, as well as what we 
properly call greatness. The just measure of this 
kind of magnitude, he explains by the following si- 
militude : An animal no bigger than a mite, cannot 
appear perfect to the eye, because the siglit takes it 
in at ouce,^nd has only a confused idea of the whole, 
and not a distinct idea of ail its parts ; if, on the 
contrary, you should suppose an animal of ten 
thousand furlongs in length, the eye would be so 
filled with a single part of it, that it could not give 
the mind an idea of the whole. What tbesc ani- 
mals are to the eye, a very short or a very long ac- 
tion would be to the memory. The first would be, 
as it were, lost and swallowed up by it, and the other 
difficult to be contained in it. Ilomcr and Virgil 
have shown their principal art in this particular ; 
the action of the Iliad, and that of the Aiincid, were 
in themselves exceeding short, but are so beautifully 
extended and diversified by the invention of epi- 
sodes, and machinery of gods, with the like 
poetical ornaments, that they make up an agreeable 
story, sufficient to employ the memory without over- 
charging it Milton’s action is enriched with such 
a variety of circumstances, that I have taken as 
much pleasure in reading the contents of his books, 
a^n the best invented story I ever met with. It is 
pinsible, that the traditions on which the Iliad and 
yEneid were built, had more circumstaneq^n them 
than the history of the fall of man, as it re related 
in Scripture. Besides, it was easier for Homer and 
Virgil to dash the truth with fiction, as they were 
in no danger of offending the religion of their 
country by it. But as for Milton, he had not only a 
very few circumstances upon which to raise his poem, 
but was also obliged to proceed with the greatest 
caution in every thing that he added out of his own 
invention. And indeed, notwithstanding all the 
restraint he was under, \ie has filled his story with 
sf> many surpriring incidents, which bear so cioso 


an analogy with what is delivered in holy wnt, 
that it is capable of pleasiug the iiiost delicate 
reader, without giving ofl'ente to the most scru- 
pulous. 

The modern critics have collected from several 
hints in the Iliad and iEneid the space of time, I 
which is taken up by the action of each of those ' 
poems; but as a great part of Milton’s story was ' 
transacted in regions that lie out of the reach of the 
sun and the sphere c; day, it is impossible to gratify 
the reader with sueti a calculation, which indci'd 
would-be more curious than instructive; none of 
the critics, either ancient or modern, having kid 
down rules to circuinscvibe the action of an epic 
poem w'ith any determined number of years, days, ! 
or hours. 

This niece of criticism on Milton’s Paradise ' 
Lost shall be carried on in the following Saturday’s i 
papers. — L. i 

N0.2G8.] MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1711-12. 

Minus aptuH arutis I 

Mani)us huruin lioniiimm. — Hor. 1 Sat. ili. 2t>. | 

■ unfit I 

For lively sallies of corporeal wit. — C rikcb. i 

0T is not that 1 think 1 have been more w itty than 
I dught of late, that at present I wholly forbear any 
attem|7ts towards it: I am of opinion that 1 ought 
sometimes to lay before the world the plain letters 
of my correspondents in the artless dress in which 
they hastily send them, that the reader may see 1 
am not accuser and judge myself, hot that the in- 
dictment is jiroperly and fairly laid before I pro- 
ceed against the criminal. 

“ Mu. Spectator, i 

** As you arc spectator-general, I apply myself to ; 
you in the following case, viz. I do not wear a sword, 
but I often divert myself at the theatre, where I 
frequently see a set of fellows pull plain people, by 
way of humour and frolic, by the nose, ujion trivu- 
lous or no occasions. A friend of mine the other 
night applauding what a graceful exit Mr. M ilks 
made, one of those nose-wringers overhearing him, 
pinched him by the nose. 1 was in the pit the 
other night j^wben it was very much crowded), a 
gentleman leaning upon me, and very heavily, I 
very civilly rcMpiested him to remove his baud ; lor 
which he pulled me by the nose. I would not re- 
sent it in so pubfic a place, because I was unwilling 
to create a disturbance; but have since rotleeted 
upon it as a thing that is unmanly and disingenuous, | 
renders the nose-puller odious, and makes the per- j 
son pulled by the nose look little and contemptible. : 
This grievance I humbly request you would eudea- j 
veur to redress. 

“ I am your Admirer, &c. 

» James Easy.’’ 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** Your discourse of the 29th of December, on j 
love and marriage, is of so useful a kind, t la 
cannot forbear adding my thoughts to yours on t is | 
subject. Mclhinks it is a misfortune, that the mar- , 
riage-statc, which in its own nature is » 
give us the completest happiness this life is 1 
of, should be so uncomfortable a one to so 
it daily proves. But the mischiel 
ceeds from the unwise choice people make f , 
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selves, and an expectation of happiness from things 
not capable of giving it. Nothing hut the good 
qualities of the person beloved can be a foundation 
for a love of judgment and discretion ; and whoever 
expects happiness from any thing but virtue, wis- 
dom, good-humour, and a similitude of manners, 
will find themselves widely mistaken. But how 
few are there who seek after these things, and do 
not rather make riches their chief, if not their only 
aim? How rare is it for a man, when he cn^'cs 
himself in the thoughts of marriage, to plac#lns 
hopes of having in such a woman a constant agree- 
able companion ? One who will divide his cares, 
and double his joys ? Who will manage that share 
of his estate he entrusts to her with care, with pru- 
dence and frugality, govern his house with economy 
and discretion, and be an ornament to himself and 
family ? Where shall wo find the man who looks 
out for one who places her chief happiness in the 
practice of virtue, and makes her duty her continual 
pleasure ? No, men rather seek for money as the 
complement of all their desires; and, regardless 
of what kind of wives they take, they think riches 
will be a minister to all kind of pleasures, and en- 
able them to keep mistresses, horses, hounds; to 
•Jrink, feast, and game witli their coiiipaiuoiis, pay 
their debts contracted by former extravagancies, 
or some such vile and unworthy end: and iii^wlge 
themselves in pleasures which are a shame and 
scandal to human nature. Now as for women ; 
how few of them are there, who place the happiness 
of their marriage in the having a wise and virtuous 
friend? One who will be faithful and just to all, 
and constant and loving to them ? Who with care 
and diligence will look after and improve the estate, 
and, without grudging, allow whatever is prudent 
and convenient ? Rather, how few are there, who 
do not place their happiness in outshiniHg others in 
pomp and show f and that do not think within them- 
selves when they have married such a rich person, 
that none ot their acquaintance shall appear so line 
in Iheir equipage, so adorned in their persons, or so 
luugniticent in their furniture us themselves ? Thus 
their heads are filled with ^vain ideas; and I 
heartily wish I could say that equipage and show 
Were not the chief good of so many women as I fear 
it is. 

“ After this manner do both sexes deceive them- 
selves, and bring reflections and disgrace upon the 
inost happy and most honourable state of life; 
whereas, if they would but correct their depraved 
taste,, moderate their ambition, and place their 
sappiness upon proper objects, we should not find 
hlicity in the marriage state such a wonder in the 
World as it now is. 

“ Sir, if you think these thoughts worth inserting 
^niong your own, be pleased to give them a better 
mess : and let them pass abroad ; aud you will 
oblige ^ 

** Your Admirer, 

A. b :* 

, “ Mr. Spectator, 

tin ^ ''talking in the street, there 

y PP®“od to pass by on the other side of the way a 
beauty, whose barms were so attracting, that it 
I wholly on that side, insomuch that 

chanced to run my 
Uirectly against a post: which the lady no 

Ihoiml ^ laughter, 

hersSf sensible Unit she 

the cause of my mis.ortunc, which, in 


my opinion, was the greater aggravation of her 
crime. I being busy wining oft' the blood which 
trickled down my face, had not time to acquaint 
her with her barbarity, as also with my resolution, 
viz. never to look out of my way for one of her sex 
more ; therefore, that your humble servant may be 
revenged, he desiros you to insert Uiis in one of 
your next papers, which he hopes will be a warning 
to all the rest of the Women-gazers, as well as to 
poor 

“ Anthony Gape.” 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

I desire to know in your next, if the merry 
game of ‘ The parson has lost his cloak,* is mjt 
mightily in vogue among the fine ladies this Christ- 
mas, because I see they wear hoods of all colours, 
which I suppose is for that purpose. If it is, and 
you think it proper, 1 will carry some of these 
hoods with me to our ladies .in Yorkshire: because 
they enjoined me to bring them something from 
London that was very new. If you can tell any 
thing in which I can obey their commands more 
agreeably, be pleased to inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige 

“ Your humble Servant.” 

“ Mu. Spectator, Oxford, Dec. 29. 

“ Since you appear inclined to be a friend to 
the distressed, I beg you would assist me in an affair 
under which I have suffered very much. The 
reigning toast of this place is Patetia; I have pur- 
sued her with the utmost diligence this twelve- 
month, and find nothing stands in my way but one 
who flatters her more than I can. Pride is her 
favourite passion ; therefore if you would be so far 
my friend as to make a favourable mention of mo 
in one of your papers, I believe I should not fail 
in my addresses. The scholars stand in rows, as 
they did to be sure in your time, at her pew-door; 
and she has all the devotion paid to her by a crowd 
of youths who are unacquainted with the sex, aud 
have inexperience added to their passion. How- 
ever, if it succeeds according to ray vows, you will 
make me the happiest man in the world, and the 
most obliged amongst all 

“ Your humble Servants.” 

” Mu. Spectator, 

** I came to my mistress’s toilet this morning, 
for I am admitted when her face is stark naked : 
she frowned and cried pish when I said a thing 
that I stole ; and I will be judged by ydu whether 
it was not very pretty. ‘ Madam,* said I, ‘ you 
shall forbear that part of your dress ; it may be well 
in others, but you cannot place a patch where it 
does not hide a beauty.’ *’ — T. 


No. 269.] TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1711-12. 

lEvo rariuima nostro 

Simplicilaa. Ovin, Are Am. 1. 241. 

Most rare i» now our old simplicity. — DavoKSi. 

. I WAS this morning surprised with a great 
knocking at the door, when my landlady’s daughter 
came up to me, and told me that there was a man 
below desired to speak with me. Upon my^sking 
her who it was, she told me it was a very grave 
elderly person, but that she did not know his name 
I immediately went down to him, and found him to 
he the coachman of my worthy friend. Sir Roger de 
Coverley. lie told me that bis master camn to 
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town las* night, and would be glad to tako a turn fires, and Christmas gambols to support them. J 
with me in Gray’s-inn walks. As I was wondering love to rejoice their poor hearts at this season, and 
with myself what had brought Sir Roger to town, to see the whole village merry in my great hall, 
not having lately received any letter from him, he I allow a double quantity of malt to my small-heer, 
told toe that his master was come up to get a sight and set it a running for twelve days to every one 
of Prince Eugene, and that he desired I would im- that calls for it. I have sdways a piece of cold 
mediately meet him. beef and a mince-pio upon the fable, and am i 

T was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the wonderfully pleased to see my tenants pass away a 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, whole evening in playing their innocent tricks, and 
having heard him say more than once in private Slotting one anoinor. Our friend Will Wimble is 
discourse, that he looted upon Prince Eugenio (for asflnerry as any of them,* and shows a thousand 
so the knight always calls him) to be a greater man roguish tricks upon these occasions.” 
than Scanderbeg. I was very much delighted with the reflection of 

I was no sooner come into Gray’s-inn walks, but my old friend, w’hich carried so much goodness in 
1 beard my friend hemming twice or thrice to himself it. He then launched out into the praise of the 
witb great vigour, for he loves to clear his pipes in late act of parliament for securing the Church of 
good air (to mallfe use of his own phrase), aud is England,* and told me with great satisfaction, that ' 
not a little pleased with any one who takes notice of he believed it already began to take effect, for that a | 
the strength which im still exerts in his morning rigid dissenter, who chanced to dine at his house on j 
hems. Christmas-day, had been observed to eat very plen- I 

I was touched with a secret joy at the sight of the tifully of his plum-porridge. j 

good old man, who, before he saw me, was engaged After having dispatched all our country matters, | 
in conversation with a bcggar-inan that had asked Sir Roger made several inquiries concerning the 
an alms of him. I could hear my friend chide him club, and particularly of his old antagonist Sir 
for not finding out some work ; but at the same time Andrew Freeport. lie asked me with a kind of 
saw him put his hand in his pocket and give him smile w’liether Sir Andrew had not taken advunfago 
six- pence. of his absence, to vent among them some of his re- 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, puifiican doctrines; but soon after gathering up his I 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and countenance into a more than ordinary seriousness, j 
several affectionate looks which wo cast upon one “ Tell me truly,” says he, “ don’t you think Sir | 
another. After which the knight told me my good Andrew had a hand in the Pope’s procession ?” But | 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my without giving me time to answer him, “Well, i 
service, and that the Sunday before he had made a well,” says he, “ I know you are a wary man, and 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr, Barrow. “ I do not care to talk of public matters.” 
have left,” says he, ” all my affairs in his hands, The knight then asked me if I had seen Prince 
and being willing to lay an obligation upon him, Eugenio, aud made me promise to got him u stand 
have deposited with him thirty marks, to be dis- in some ccmvcnicnt place where he might have a 
tributed among his poor parishioners.” full sight of that extraordinary man, whoso prcsouco 

He then proceeded to acquaint me with the wel- did so much honour to the British nation. H*! 
fare of Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand dwelt very long on the praises of this great general, 
into his fob and presented me in his name with a and I have found that since I was with him in the 
tobacco-stopper, telling mo that Will had been busy country, he had drawn many observations together 
all the beginning of the winter in turning great out of his reading in Baker’s Chronicle and other 
quantities of them ; and that he made a present of authors, who always lie in his hall-window, which 
one to every gentleman in the country who has good very much redound to the honour of this prince, 
principles, and smokes. He added, that poor Will Having passed away the greatest part of the 
was at present under great tribulation, for that Tom morning in hearing the knight’s reflections, which 
Touchy had taken the law of him for cutting some were partly private and partly political, he asked 
hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. me if I would smoke a pipe with him over a dish of 


hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the knight 
brought from his country-seat, be informed me that 


I me if I woulti smoke a pipe with him over a dish of 
1 coffee at Squire’s ? As I love the old man, 1 
delight in complying with every thing that isagree- 

-Ll ® ... L- ® l; nn him tO tl|P 


Moll White was dead, and that about a month after able to him, and accordingly waited on him to the 
her death the wind was so very high that it blew coffee-house, where his venerable figure drew upon 
down the end of one of his barns. “ But for my us the eyes of the whole room. He had no sooner 
own pait,” says Sir Roger, ” I do not think that seated himself at the upper end of the high tuhle, 
ihe old woman had any hand in it.” but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a 

He afterward fell into an account of the diver- digh of coffee, a wax-candle, and the Supplement,? 
sions which had passed in bis house during the with such au air of cheerfulness and pod-buraour, 
liolidays : for Sir Roger, after the laudable ens- that all the boys in the coffee-room (who 
N)m of hit ancestors, always keeps open house at take pleasure in serving him) were * 

Christmas. ployed on his several errands, insomuch t a 

I learned from him that he had killed eight fat body else could come at a dish of tea, un ^ 
hoj^s, for this season, that he had dealt abofit his knight had got all his conveniences about nun. 

chines very liberally amongst his neighbours, and — — 

that in particular he had sent a string of hogs* pud- * * ia a « Tha set scainst occastonsl con- 

ding. wUh a pack of card, to every poor famify in *">• *• 

the parish. ** [ have often thought,” says Sir tA periodical paper. 

Roger, “ it happens very well that Christmas 
should fall out in the middle of winter. It is the ^ 

moat dead uncomfortable time of the yeaVe when the - ■ 

pqor people would suffer very much from their po- 
verty and told, if they had not good cheer, warm j 
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Discit enim citius, meminitque libentius iUud, 

Quod quis deridot, quain quod probat — Hor. 1 £p. iL 262. 

For what's derided by the censuring crowd. 

Is thought on more than what is just and good.—DaYDXif. 

There is a lust in man no power can tame. 

Of ioudly publishing his neighbour'.s shame : 

On eagle's wings invidious scandals Hy, 

While virtuous actions are but born, and die.~E. of Corek. 

Sooner we learn, and seldo.ner forget, 

What critics sconi, than what they Idghly rate. 

Huouis's Lkttkrs, vol. 11 p. 222. 

I DO not know that I have been in greater de- 
light for those many years, than in beholding the 
boxes at the play the last time TIu ScornJuL Lady 
was acted. So great an assembly of 'adies placed 
in gradual rows in all the oruamenU of jewels, 
silks, and colours, gave so lively and gay an impres- 
sion to the heart, that methought the season of the 
year was vanished ; and I did not think it an ill ex- 
pression of a young fellow who stood near me, that 
called the boxes those “ beds of tulips.” It was a 
pretty variation of the prospect, when any one of 
those tine ladies rose up and did honour to herself 
aud friend at a distance, by curtseying; and gave 
opportunity to that friend to show her charms to 
the same advantage in returning the saiutatipn. 
Here that action is as proper and graceful, as it is 
at church unbecoming and impertinent. Hy the 
way I must take the liberty to observe that I did not 
!see any one who is usually so full of civilities at 
I church, ofter at any such indecorum during any part 
i of the action of the play. Such beautiful prospects 
j gladden our minds, and when considered in general, 
give innocent and pleasing ideas. He that dwells 
upon any one object of beauty, may ti^his imagi- 
nation to his disquiet ; but the contemplation of a 
whole assembly together is a defence against the en- 
croa< hnient of desire. At least to me, who have 
taken ] liuv to look at beauty abstracted from the 
consideration of its being the object of desire; at 
power, only as it sits upon another, without any 
hopes of partaking any share of it; at wisdom and 
capacity, without any pretensions to rival or envy 
Hs acquisitions. I say to mo, who am really free 
from forming any hopes by beholding the persons of 
heautitul women, or warming myself into ambition 
from the successes of other men, this world is not 
^iily a mere rcene, but a very pleasant one. Did 
naaukind but know the freedom which there is in 
keeping thus aloof from the world, I should have more 
jniitators, than the powerfullest man in the nation has 
oilowers. To bo no man's rival in love, or compe- 
titor in business, is a character which, if it does not 
^commend you as it ought to benevolence among 

certainly this 

^ you do not stand so much in need of their 
Pprobation, as you would if you aimed at it more, 
your heart on the same things which the 
^y means, and with this 
wl.L lJ“do8ophy, I am never less at a play than 
10 waIi > buf indeed I am seldom 

men action as in that place; for most 

their u' ®*ture no longer than while they are in 
are in ^Y^^owns, and all the busy part of the day 
act in they neither become, nor 

uolders R ^0 themselves or their be- 

well j ^ ^ return to my ladies ; I was very 
sembled *** great a crowd of raem as- 

P*»rase i. • * the heroine, as the 

*• II so just a picture of the vanity of the 


sex in tormenting their admirers. The lady who 
pines for the man whom slie treats with so much im- 
pertinence and inconstancy, is drawn with much art 
and humour. Her resolutions to be extremely civil, 
but her vanity rising just at the instant she re- 
solved to express herself kindly, arc described as by 
one who had studied the sex. But when my admi- 
ration is fixed upon this ejccellent character, aud two 
or three others in the play, I must confess I was 
moved with the utmost indignation, at the trivial, 
senseless, and unnatural representation of the chap- 
lain. It is possible there may be a pedant in holy 
orders, and we have seen one or two of them in the 
world: but such a driveller as Sir Roger,* so bereft 
of all manner of pride, which is the characteristic of 
a pedant, is what one would not believe would tome 
into the head of the same man who drew the rest of 
the play. The meeting between Welford and him 
shows a wretch without any^^ion of the dignity of 
his function ; and it is out oWll common sense that 
he should give an account of himself “ as one sent 
four or five miles in a morning, on foot, for eggs.” 
It is not to be denied, but this part, and that of the 
maid whom he makes love to, are excellently well 
performed ; but a thing which s blameable in itself, 
grows still more so by the success in tlic execution 
of it. It i #80 mean a thing to gratify a loose age 
with a scandalous representation of what is re- 
putable among men, not to say what is sacred, that 
no beauty, no excellence in an author ought to atone 
for it ; nay, such excellence is an aggravation of his 
guilt, and an argument that he errs against the con- 
viction of his own understanding and conscience. 
Wit should be tried by this rule, aud an audience 
should rise against such a scene as throws down the 
reputation of any thing, which the consideration of 
religion or decency should preserve from contempt. 
But all this evil arises from this one corruption of 
mind, that makes men resent ofiences against their 
virtue, less than those against their understanding. 
An author shall write as if he thought there W'as not 
one man of honour or woman of chastity in the 
house, and como off with applause : for an insult 
upon all the ten commandments with the little 
critics is not so bad as the breach of an unity of time 
and place. Half wits do not apprehend the miseries 
that must necessarily How from a degeneracy of 
manners ; nor do they know that order is the sup- 
port of society. Sir Roger and his mistress are 
monsters of the poet's own forming ; the sentiment? 
in both of them arc such as do uot arise in fools of 
their education. We all know that a silly scholar, 
instead of being below every one he meets with, is 
apt to be exalted above the tank of such as are really 
his superiors : bis arrogance is always founded upon 
particular notions of distinction in his own head, 
accompanied with a pedautic scorn of all fortune 
and pre-eminence, when compared with his knowledge 
and learning. This very one character of Sir Roger, 
08 silly as it really is, has done more towards the dis- 
paragement of holy orders, and consequently of virtue 
itself, than all the wit of that author, or any other, 
could make up for in the conduct of the longest life 
after it. I do not pretend, in saying this, to give 
myself airs of more virtue than my neighbours, but 
6issert it from the principles by which mankind 
must always be governed. Sullies of imagination are 
to be overlooked, when they are committed out of 


^ In formor times priests were distinguished by the addition 
of Sir to their Christian naimts, as if they bad been kiugbts. 
8ce Dodalev’a OH Plays, ptunm, 
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warmth in the recommendation of what ia praise- 
worthy ; but a deliberate advancing of vice, with all 
the wit in the world, is as ill an action as any that 
comes before the magistrate, and ought to be re- 
ceived as such by the people.*^T, 
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MUle trahetis varies adverse sole coloros. — V iro JEn. Iv. 701. 


no more than that “ nfhnners, not dress, are the 
ornaments of a woman.’* If this comes to the 
knowledge of my female admirers, I shall be very 
hard put to it to bring myseli* oil' handsomely, lu 
the meanwhile, I give you this account, that ydu 
may take care hereafter not to betray any of yuur 
well-wishers into the like inconveniences. It is m 
the number of these that I leg leave to subscribe 
myself, 


Drawing a thousand colours from the light, -^RynsK. 

I RECEIVE a double advantage from the letters of 
my correspondents ; first, as they show me which 
of my papers are most acceptable to them ; and in 
tlie next place, os they furnish me with materials 
for new speculations. Sometimes indeed I do not 
make use of the letter itself, but form the hints of it 
into plans of my own invention : sometimes I take 
the liberty to chan|^|he language or thouglit into 
my own way of speeSRg and thinking, and always 
(if it can be done without prejudice to the sense) 
omit the many compliments and applauses which are 
usually bestowed upon me. 

Besides tho two advantages above mentioned, 
which I receive from the letters that arc sent me, 
they give me an opportunity of lengthening out my 
paper by the skilful management of th#i>ubscribing 

E art at the end of them, which perhaps does not a j 
ttlo conduce to the ease both of myself and reader. 
Some will have it, that I often write to myself, 
ajid am the only punctual correspondent I have. 
This objection would indeed bo material, were the 
letters 1 communicate to the public stutl'ed with my 
own commendations ; and if instead of endeavouring 
to divert or instruct my readers, I admired in them 
the beauty of my own performances. But I shall 
leave these wise conjccturcrs to their own ima- 
ginations, and produce tho three following letters 
for the entertainment of the day I 

Sir, 

** 1 was last Thursday in an assembly of ladies, 
where there were thirteen different coloured hoods. 
Your Spectator of that day lying upon the table, 
they ordered me to read it to them, which I did with 
a very clear voice, until I came to the Greek verse 
at the end of it. 1 must confess 1 was a little startled 
at its popping upon me so unexpectedly. However, 
.1 covered my confusion as well as I could, and after 
lUlting muttered two or three hard words to myself, 
ed heartily, and cried, ‘a very good jest, faith.’ 
The ladies desired me to explain it to them; but 1 
begged their pardon for that, and told them, that if 
it had been proper for them to hear, they might be 
sure the atnhur would not have wrapped it up in 
Greek. . I then let drop several expressions, as if 
there was something in it that was not ht to be 
spoken before t comiAny of ladies. Upon which the 
matron of the assemidy, who was dressed in a cherry- 
coloured hood, commended the discretion of the 
writer for having thrown bis filthy thoughts into 
Greek, which was likely to corrupt but few of his 
readers. At the same time she declared herself very 
well pleased that be had not given a decisive opinion 
upon the new-fashioned hoods; * for to tell you 
truly,’ says the, * 1 was afraid he would have made 
us ashamed to show our heads.’ Now, Sir, you must 
know, since this unlucky accident happened to me 
in a company of ladies, among whom 1 passed for a 
most ingoitious man, 1 have consulted one who is 
well versed in the Greek language, and he assures 
me ap:>n his word that your late quotation means 


“ Tom Tripcit.” 

** Mu. Spectator, 

“ Your readers are so well pleased with your cb.i. 
racter of Sir Roger de Coverley, ihat there appeared 
a sensible joy in every coffee-house, upon hearjuj^ ' 
the oj^d knight was come to town. I am now witii a | 
knot of his admirers, who make it their joint re- ! 
quest to you, that you would give us public uolice I 
of the window or balcony where the knight iuleods to | 
make his appearantfe. He has already given great | 
satisfaction td^several who have seen him at Squires’s i 
coti’ee-house. If you think fit to place your shori 
face at Sir Roger’s left elbow, we shall lake the 
hint, and gratefully acknowledge so great a favour. 

“ I am, Sir, 

** Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“G. D.” 

“W “ SlK, 

** Knowing that you are very inquisitive after 
every thing that is curious in nature, 1 will wait on 
you, if you please, in the dusk of the evening, with i 
my show upon my back, which I carry about with ! 
me in a box, as only consisting of a man, a woman, | 
and a horse. Tho two first are married, in which | 
state the little cRvalier has so well acquitted hiuisclf, ; 
that his lady is with child. The big-bellied woman 
and her Ullsb&nd, with their whimsical palfrey, ait* 
so very light, that when they are put together inh/ 
a scale, an ordinary man may weigh down the whole 
family. The little man is a bully in bis nature; but 
when he grows choleric, I confine him to his box 
until his wrath is over, by which means 1 have hi 
therto prevented him from doing misi hief. His 
horse is likewise very vicious, for which reason 1 am 
forced to tie him close to his manger with a paci - 
thread. The woman is a coqueUc. She struts as 
much as it is possible for a lady of two feet high, and 
would ruin mo in silks, were not the quantity tl»ut 
goes to a large pincushion sufficient to make her 
a gown and petticoat. She told me the other day, 
that she heard tho ladies wore coloured hoods, autl 
ordered me to get her one of the finest blue. I am 
forced to comply with her demands while she is ni 
her present condition, being very willing to have 
more of the same breed. 1 do not know what s m 
may produce me, but provided it be a show I s la 
be very well satisfied. Such novelties^ should no , 

I think, be concealed from the British fc»pectatur, 
for which reason 1 hope you will excuse wus pr 
sumption in 

“ Your most dutiful, most obedient, 

and most humble Servant, ^ 

h. 


Tbrw dwMfc. . U;U. roan. . 
a horse pruportiouuhJy so, were on ixhibiuua m 

t this time. 


I 


I 
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No. 272.] 1 RIDAY, JANUARY, 11, 1711-12. young thing permitted me to take care of her home. 

* ““ bonga eat i^uria, long® ]y||.g^ Jane saw my particular regard to her, and was 

Am ages — lao. n i. . informed of my attending her to her father’s house. 

Great IS e injury, an ong e ae. came -early to Belinda the next morning, and i 

“ Mk. Spectator asked her ‘ if Mrs, Such-a-one had been with her?’ 

» ^ ' No.*— ‘ If Mr. Such-a-one’s lady?’ — ‘No.’ — 

■.THEOcc«.on of this letter ..of .0 Rreat .m- . n„, you, oousiti Sueh-a-one No.’-- Lord/ 
porlanco, aad the eircumstaucos of .t such, that I ^ay, M?s. Jane, ■ what is the friendshij, of women ?- 


knew you w. 1 but th.nk it just to insert it, in pre- ^ j;,! „„ „„„ 

ference of all other matter, that can present them- , .^^ohaviour of your lover, Mr. 

selves to your eoosiderat.on I need not after What-d’yeW last night f But perhaps it i, 
I have said this, tell you that I am in love. n„,hin„ ,h„i h. U lo he married to vmme 


The circumstances of my passion I shall let you 
understand as well 'as a disordered mind will 
admit. ‘ That cursed pickthank, Mrs. Jane !* Alas, 


nothing to you that he is to be married to young 

Mrs. on Tuesday next?’ Belinda was here 

ready to die with rage and jealousy. Then Mrs 
Jane goes on: ‘I have a young kinsman who is 


, ... . . V I ^ ^ A* wwiiu KUtO Ull • X UUVU tt >UU1JU MUDiUUll W IIU 19 

1 am rai ing at one to you bv her name, A fa- l u n u 

V- 1 -r . r \ * A .. .u clerk to a great conveyancer, who shall show you 

miliarlv as if you were acquaiutea with her as , , , , i. -i ■ ..i * 

n ^ li* * T Ml j 11 .oil f i. the rough draught of the marriage settlement. Ihe 
well as myself: but I will tel you all as fast as ^ ? 

the alternate interrupt on ol love and anger will ^ . j 

give me eave. Jhnm l”am iKDoi-ontly to wait on Belinda as usual, but was not 

woman m the world, whom 1 am passionately in « j •.* j t . i i i .. ^ u i 

, If I iL ^ ^ e admitted ; I writ to her, and inv letter was sent back 

live with, and from whom 1 have for some space of , i r> t> u * j i • 

. V f unopened. Poor Betty, her maid, who is on my 

line received as great marks of favour ns were lit i v . . • * ii iL • j * 1 1 

, , , ® rru . ^ r 1 has been here just now blubbering, and told 

lor her to give, or me to desire. Ihe successful ^ *i i , a. •* cl l i ? 

r^L ir • n sL a a- 1 the whole matter. She says she did not think I 

progress of the atiair, of all others the most essential ...„.i i l u j *u . l"^ • r 

I » , > L „ „ « I P j could be so base: and that she is now so odious to 

ioward.s a man’s happiness, gave a new life and p - I • p. i, e 

. . . , . ^ 1 1 • .7 A V k . her mistress, for having so often spoke well of me, 

spirit not only to iny behaviour and discourse, but l j ' . .• * ah i 

1 . J •^.11 .• • .1 that she dare not mention me more. All our hopes 


also a certain grace to all my actions in the com 


love. You know the predominant passion spreads 
itself through all a man’s transactions, and exalts or 
depresses him aceording to the nature of such pas 
Mon. But, alas ! I have not yet begun my story, 
and wh|t is the use of making sentences and obser- 
nitions when a man is pleading for his life? To 
begin then. This ladv has corresponded with me 


•. , , I are placed in having these circumstances fairlv ra- 

mcrco of life, in all things however remote from ^ ♦ i • o i • u ' l 

love. 'You know the piednminant passion spreads I »>>• 


dare not but bring up as soon as it is brought in ; 
and has promised, when you have broke the icc, to 
own this was laid between us, and when I can come 
to a hearing, the young lady will support what mc 
say by her testimony, that I never saw her but that 
once in my whole life. Dear Sir, do not omit this 


begin then. This lady has corresponded with me ^ particular; for there 

uodcr he names of love, she my Belnjiia, 1 her intermingle 

arZ f' [••‘o t»>« iheiwelves with our ladies, and contract familiarities 

it r •‘'■"I’ ■" "f out of malice, and with n.; other design but to blast 

t so imicb as I- |:>ve J™ the character of Mrs. ,, expcclntion of parents, and 

/rtt vrd r , * .'’"7" ‘-enevolcnce of kindred. 1 doubt not but I shall 

oUk let you kuow, that this creature has been, since w 

1 knew her, very handsome (though I will not allow * ’ 

her even ‘she has been’ for the future,) and during 
tbe time of her bloom and beauty, was so great a 
tyrant to her lovers, so over-valued herself, and “ £ 
under-rated all her pretenders, that they have dc- *< Tht 


Your most obliged bumble Servant, 

“ Cleanthes. * 

Sir, Will’s CofToe-house, Jan. 10. 


r-raiea all her pretenders, that they have dc- *< The other day entering a room adorned with the j 
ser ed her to a man : and she knows no comfort but fair sex, I offered, after the usual manner, to each 
u common one to all in her condition, the pleasure of them a kiss ; but one, more scornful than the rest, 

0 interrupting the amours of others. It is im- turned her cheek. I did not think it proper to take 
possible but you must have seen sever* 1 of these a„y notice of it until I had asked your advice, 
^oiuntcers in malice, who pass their whole time in ♦» Your humble Servant, 

“ E. S.” 


, -- ....W .. WV-.V^. . luur 

ne most laborious way of life in getting intelligence, 
running from place to jilace with new whispers, 

without reaping any other benefit but the hopes of The correspondent is desired to say which cheek 
yaking others as unhappy as themselves. Mrs. offender turned to him. 
ane happened to be nt a place wheie I, with many advertis: 

From the parish- ve 
Ihcre was among the ^11 ladies who come I 


I among the 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

From the parish- vestry, January 9. 

All ladies who come to church in the nevv- 
diioned hoods, are desired to be there before di- 
ne service boufins, lest they divert the attention of 


ri'St a Vniinn. 1 J .• • .1 < 11 - I a vviaasi - 

inst roAov * fashioned hoods, are desired to be there before di- 

to ciN if accompanied it; 1 wrong her vi„e service begins, lest they divert the attention of 

'nirll, or '*>"• “PP«afed >" hef» tlie congregation. 

iii.iiA • which was not a forbearance of t Ralph. 

of all hut the natural appearance ’ 

habit could flow from a mind possessed of a T»Ta,^-*ri.» 

and purity. I’must have utterly No. 273.] S.\TURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1711-12. 

waf grow*itm1fn\^ notice of one who Nolandl sunt tibl mores.— Ho». Ars. Poet. ver. 156. 

shin? # to the same womanly virtues which „. „ 

one had I not distinguished o«w§ ema . 

life anr? to promise to the world tM same Having examined the action of Paradise Lost, 

conduct with my faithful and lovely Be* let us in the next place consider the actors. This it 


i 
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Aristode’® method of considering, first the fable, and body of his fable a very beautiful and well-invented 
secoudly the manners; or, as we generally call them allegory. But notwithstanding the lineness of this ! 
in English, the fable and the characters. allegory may atone for it in some measure, I cannot i 

Homer has excelled aU the heroic poets tlmt ever think That persons of such a chimerical existeiire i 
wrote in the multitude and variety of his charac- are proper actors in an epic poem ; because there ^ 
fers. Every god that is admitted into his poem, is not that measure of probability annexed to them ' 
acts a |)art which would have been suitable to no which is requisite in writings of this kind, as I shuli * 
other deity. His princes are as much distinguished show more at large hereafter. I 

by their manners, as by their dominions ; and even Virgil has indeed admitted Fame as an actress in 
those among them, whose characters seem wholly the ,<Eneid, but the part she acU is very short and 
made up of courage, differ from one another as to the none of the most admired circumstances in thit di- 
particular kinds of courage in which they excel. In vine work. We find in mock-heroic poems, par- ! 
short, there IS scarce a speech or action in the Iliad, ticularly in the Dispensary and the Lutrin several 
which the reader may not ascribe to the person who allegorical persons of this nature, which are very ‘ 
speaks or acts, without seeing his name at the head beautiful in these compositions, and may perhaps be i 

1 . . t M an argument, that the authors of them were j 

Homer does not only outshine all other poets in of opWion such characters might have a place in i 
the variety, but also in the novelty of bis characters, an epic work. For my own part, I 4hould be irhd '■ 
He has introduced among his Grecian princes a person the reader would think so, for the sake of the pucm 
who had lived thrice UU age of man, and conversed I am now exaniining : and must further add, tlmt 
with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, atid the first if such empt^unsubstantial beings may be ’ever 
race of heroes. His principal actor is the son of a made use of on this occasion, never were any moie | 
goddess, not to mention the offspring of other deities, nicely imagined, and employed in more pnmer uc 1 
who have likewise a place in his poem, and the ve- tions, than those of which I am now speaking. I 
nerable Trojan prince, who was the father of so Another principal actor in this poem is the great j 
many kings and heroes. There is in these several enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in Homer’s ! 
characters of Homer, a certain dignity as well as Odyssey is very much admired by Aristotle, as per- 
novelty, which adapts them in a more peculiar plexing that fable with very agreeable plots and in- I 
manuer to the nature of a heroic poem. Though, iricacies, not only by the many advenmres in his 
at the same time, to give them the greater variety, voyage, and the subtilty of his behaviour, but by | 
he has described a Vulcan, that is a buffoon, among die various concealments and discoveries ot his per- i 
his gods, and a Thersites among his mortals. son in several parts of that poem. Vut the ciuity j 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the cha- being I have now mentioned makcF .i uaK li longer | 
racters of his poem, both as to their variety and voyage than Ulysses, puts in pnuln .' muiiv uuire I 
novelty. iEneos is indeed a perfect character; but wiles and stratagems, and hides li‘ under a | 
os for Achates, though he is styled the hero's friend, greater variety of shapes and appearances, all of j 
he does nothing in the whole poem which may de- which are severally detected, to the great delight I 
serve that title. Gyas, Mnestheus, Sergestus, and surprise of the reader. i 

Cloanthes, arc all of them men of the same stamp may likewise observe with how much art the | 

and character : poet has varied several' characters of the persons | 

Korteraqu. Cyan. fort«raou« Cloanthem. that .peak in his infernal assembly. On the con- j 

_ .,1 , trary, how has ho represented the whole Godheaa 

There are, indeed, several natural incidents in the exerting itself towards man in its full benevo- 
part of Ascanius ; and that of Dido cannot bo suf- tl,e ii„eefuid distinction of a Creator, 

ficientlv admired. I do not see any thing new or ^ Kedeemer, and a Comforter! 
panicular in Turnus. Pallas and Evander are re- of uaphael, who. 

mote copies of Hector and Pnam as Lausus and his tenderness and friendship for man, shows 

Mez^tius are almost parallels to Pallas and Evan- .uch a dignify and condescension in all his speech and 1 
dex. The characters of Nisus and Euryalus are beau- behaviour, ai are suitable to a superior nature. The 
tiful, but common. We must'not forget the parts of ^ n^u^h diversified in Milton, and 

Sinon, Camilla, and some few others, which are fine di*,inKuished by their proper parts, as the gods are 
improvements on the Greek poet. In short, there is Homer and Virgil. The reader will find nothing 
neither that variety nor novelty in the persons of ascribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, 
the .fineid, which we meet with in those of the Iliad, ^bicb is not in a particular manner suitable to their 
If wc look into the characters of Milton, we shall respective characters.* 
find that ho has introduced all the variety his fable f another circumstance in the principal 

was capable of receiving. The whole species of actors of the Iliad and ^Eneid, which gives a pecu- 
mankind was in two persons at the time to which bTfeauty to those two poems, and was thcrelore 
the subject of his poem is confined. We have, how- contrived with very great judgment. I mean the 
ever, four distinct characters in these two persons, authors having chosen for their heroes, persons who 
We see man and woman in the highest innocence were so nearly related to the people for whom they 
and perfection, and in the most abject state of guilt Achilles was a Greek, and iEneas the re- 

and infirmity. The two last characters are, indeed, founder of Rome. By this means their coun- 

very common and obvious, but the two first are not (whom they principally propose to them* 

only more magnificent, but more new than any cha- ^beir readers) were particularly attentive 

racters cither in Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the ^ parts of their story, and sympathized wita 

whole circle of nature. ^beir heroes in all their adventures. A Roman 

Milton was so Sensible of this defect in the subject but rejoice in the escapes, successe , 

of bis poem, and of the few characters it would af- victories, of iEneas, and be grieved at>^“^ 

I ford him, that he has brought into it two actors of a [ Jll- — 7 ^ 

shadowy and fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin t last senumess v\ere not in the oriffirpJ p#’ | 

aud Death, by which means he has wrought into the in folio. 
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feats, misfortunes, or disappointnocnts, that befel 
him ; as a Greek must have had the same reprd 
for Achilles. And it is plain, that each of those 
poems have lost this great advantage, amon# those 
readers to whom their heroes are as strangers, or 
indifferent persons. 

Milton’s poem is admirable in this respect, since 
it is impossible for any of its readers, whatever na- 
tion, country, or people, . he may belong to, not to 
be related to the persons who are the principal 
actors in it; but wlmt is still infinitely more to its 
advantage, the principal actors in this poem are not 
only our progenitors, but our representatives. Wc 
have nn actual interest in every thing they do, and 
no less than our utmost happiness is concerned, and 
lies at stake in all their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin, as a corollary to the for<!|toing 
remark, an admirable observation out of Aristotle, 
which has been very much misrepresented in the 
(piotations of some modern critics; “ If a man of 
perfect and consummate virtue falls ^nto a misfor- 
tune, it raises our pity, but not our terror, because 
we do not fear that it may be our own case, who do 
not resemble the suffering person.” But, as that 
great philosopher adds, ” if we see® man of virtue 
mixed with infirmities fall into any misfortune, it 
does not only raise our pity but our terror; because 
we are afraid that the like misfortunes may happen 
to ourselves, who resemble the character of the suf- 
fering person.” 

I shall take another opportunity to observe, that 
a person of an absolute and consummate virtue 
should never be introduced in tragedy, and ^hall 
<inly remark in this place, that the foregoing ob- 
servation of Aristotle, though it may be true in 
other occasions, does not hold in this; because in 
the present case, though the persons who fall into 
Tuisfortune are of the most perfect and consummate 
virtue, it is not to be considered as what may possi- 
bly be, but what actually is our own case ; since we 
are embarked with them on the same bottom, and 
must be partakers of their happiness or misery. 

In this, and some other very few instances, 
Aristotle’s rtJes for epic poetry (which he had 
drawn from iBi reflections upon Homer) cannot be 
supposed to quadrate exactly with the heroic poems 
which have been made since his time ; since it is 
plain his rules would still have been more perfect, 
could he have perused the iEneid, which was made 
some hundred years after his death. 

In my next, I shall go through other parts of 
Milton’s poem ; and hope that what I shall there 
advance, as well as what I have already written. 
Will not only serve as a comment upon Milton, but 
wpon Aristotle.— L. 


No. 274.1 MONDAY, JANUARY 14, 17y-12. 

Audire estoperse proUutn, procedere rede 

Qui maschis non vultis Hor. I Sat it 37. 

wrho think the city ne'er enn thrive 
lul every ouckold-niaker's flay'd hllvo. 

Attend. — Popi. 

I HAVE upon several occasions (that have occurred 
since 1 hrit took into my thoughts the present state 
ormcation) weighed with myself in behalf of 
I^'^ales, the impulses of flesh and blood, to- 
anri ftfts and gallantries of crafty men ; 

»omp scorn that most part of what 
else } thinV. gay and polite, is nothing 

It tty'll ^ indulging a pruriency that way. 

cost some labour to bring peonle to so liveW 


a sense of this, as to recover the manly modesty in 
the behaviour of my men readers, and the bashful 
grace in the faces of my women ; but in all cases 
which come into debate, there are certain things 
previously to be done before we can have a true 
light into the subject matter : therefore it will, in 
the first place, be necessary to consider the impo- 
tent wenchers and industrious hags, who are supplied 
with, and are constantly supplying, new sacrifices 
to the devil of lust. You are to know, then, if you 
are so happy as not to know it already, that thp 
great havoc which is made in the habitations of 
beauty and innocence, is committed by such as can 
only lay waste and not enjoy the soil. When you 
observe the present state of vice and virtue, the 
offenders are such as one would think should have 
no impulse to what they are pursuing ; as iu busi- 
ness, you see sometimes fools pretend to bo knaves, 
80 in pleasure, you will find old men set up for 
wenchers. This latter sort of men are the great 
basis and fund of iniquity in the kind we are speak- 
ing of ; you shall have an old rich man often receive 
scrawls from the several quarters of the town, with 
descriptions of the new wares in their hands, if he 
will plea.se to send word when he will be waited on. 
This interview is contrived, and the innocent is 
brought to such indecencies, as from time to time 
banish shame and raise desire. With these prepa- 
ratives the hags break their wards by little and little, 
until they arc brought to lose all apprehensions of 
what shall befal them in the possession of younger 
men. It is a common postscript of a hag to a young 
fellow whom she invites to a new woman, ” She has, 
I assure you, seen none but old Mr. Such-a-one.” 
It pleases the old fellow that the nymph is brought 
to him unadorned, and from his bounty she is ac- 
commodated with enough to dress her for other 
lovers. This is the most ordinary method of bring- 
ing beauty and poverty into the possc.ssion of the 
town : but the particular cases of kind keepers, 
skilful pimps, and all others who drive a separate 
trade, and are not m the general society or com- 
merce of sin, will require distinct consideration. At 
the same time that we are thus severe on the aban- 
demed, we arc to represent the case of others with 
that mitigation as the circumstances demand. Calling 
names does no good ; to speak worse of any thing 
than it deserves, does only take off from i.iC credit 
of the accuser, and has implicitly the force of an 
apology in the behalf of the person accused. We 
shall, therefore, according as the circumstances 
differ, vary our appellations of theso criminals : 
those w^ho offend only against themselves, and are 
not scandals to society, but, out of deference to the 
sober part of the world, have so much good left in 
them as to be ashamed, must not bo huddled in the 
common word due to the worst of women ; but re- 
gard is to be had to their circumstances when they 
fell, to the uneasy perplexity under which they lived 
under senseless and severe parents, to the importu- 
nity of poverty, to the violence of a jia.ssion in its 
beginning well grounded, and all other alleviations 
which make unhappy women resign the charac- 
teristic of their sex, modesty. To do otherwise than 
thus, would be to act like a pedantic Stoic, who 
thinks all crimes alike, and not like an impartial 
Spectator, who looks upon them with all the circum- 
stances that diminish or enhance the guilt. I am 
in hopes, if this .subject be w ell pursued, women will 
hereafter from their infancy be tieated with an eye 
to their future state in the world ; and not have 
their teinners made too untractablo from an improper 
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■Gurness and pride, or too complying from familiarity 
or forwardness contracted at their own houses. After 
those hints on this subject, I shall end this paper 
with the following genuine letter ; and desire all 
who think they may be concerned in future specula- 
tions on this subject, to send in what they have to 
say for themselves for some incidents in their lives, 
in order to have proper allowances made for their 
conduct 

“Mr. Spectator, Jan. 5, 1711-12. 

“ The subject of your yesterday’s paper is of so 
great importance, that the thorough handling of it 
may be so very useful to the preservation of many 
an innocent young creature, that I think every one 
is obliged to furnish yoJi with what lights he can to 
expose the pornicious art«< and practices of those un- 
natural women called bawds. In order to this, the 
enclosed is sent you, which is verbatim the copy of 
a letter written by a bawd of figure in this town to 
a noble lord. I have concealed the names of both, 
my intention being not to expose their persons, but 
the thing. 

“ I am Sir, your humble Servant.’* 

“ My Lord, 

“ I having a great esteem for your honour, and a 
better opinion of you than of any of the quality, 
makes me acquaint you of an affair that I hope will 
oblige you to know. I have a niece that came to 
town about a fortnight ago. Her parents being 
lately dead, she came to me, expecting to have found 
me in so good a condition as to set her up in a mil- 
liner’s shop. Her father gave fourscore pound with 
her for five years : her time is out, and she is not 
sixteen : os pretty a black gentlewoman as ever you 
saw; a little woman, whicli I know your lordship 
likes ; well shaped, and as fine a complexion for red 
and white as ever I saw ; I doubt not but your lord- 
ship will he of the same opinion. iShe designs to go 
down about a month hence, except I can provide for 
her, which I cannot at present. Her father was one 
with whom all he had died with him, so there is four 
children left destitute; so if your lordship thinks 
proper to make an appointment where I shall wait 
on you with my uiecc, by a line or two, I stay for 
your answer; for I have no place fitted up since I 
left my house, fit to entertain your honour. I told 
her she should go with me to see a gentleman, a very 
good friend of mine ; so I desire you to take no no- 
tice of my letter, by reason she is ignorant of the 
ways of tre town. My lord, I desire if you meet us 
to come alone; for upon ray word and honour you 
are the first that I over mentioned her to. So I 
remain 

“ Your Lordship’s 

“ Most humble Servant to command. 

“ I beg of you to burn it when you’ve reau it. ’ 


No. 275.] TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1711-12. 

— — Trlbus Anticyris caput insanabile — — -- 

lion. Are Poet. v«r. 300. 

A head, no hellebore can cure. 

I WAS yesterday engaged in an assembly of vir- 
tuosos, where one of them produced many curious 
ohscrv itions which be bad lately made in the ana- 
tomy of a human body. Another of the company 
communicated to us several wonderful discoveries 
which he had also made on the same subject, by the 


help of very fine glasses. This gave birth t/j a great 
variety of uncommon remarks, and furnished dis. 
course for the remaining part of the day. 

The lifferent opinions which were started on this 
occasion presented to my imagination so many nr^w 
ideas, that by mixing with those which were already 
there, they employed my fancy all the last night, 
and composed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection of a 
beau’s head, and a coouetto’s heart, which wer<* 
both ot them laid on a table before us. An imag{. 
nary operator opened the first with a great deal of 
nicety, which, upon a cursory and superficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man ; but upon 
apjilying our glasses to it, we made a very odd dis- 
covery, namely, that what we looked upon as brains, 
were not such in reality, but a heap of strange 
materials wound up in that shape and texture, and 
packed together with wonderful art in the several 
cavities of the skull. For, as Homer tells us, that 
the blood of the gods is not real blood, but only 
something like it; so we found that the brain Jf 
a beau is not a real brain, but only something 
like it. 


The pineal gkmd, which many of our modern 
philosophers suppose to be the scat of the soul, 
smelt very strong of essence and orange-flower 
water, ami was encompassed with a kind (jf horny 
8ub‘jtanee, cut. into a thousuud little faces or mirrors, 
which were imperceptible to the naked eye, inso- 
much that the soul, if there had been any here, must 
have been always taken up in coiiteuiplating her 
own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the 
sineij)ut, that was filled with ribands, lace, and era- 
broidery, uiouulit together in u most curious piece 
of net-work, tl»e parts of which were likewise ini- 
))crceptible to the nak(‘d eye. Another of these 
untiums or cavities was stuffeU with invisible billets- 


doux, love-letters, pricked dunces, and other trum- 
pery of the same nature. In another we found a 
kind of powder, which set the whole comnuny a | 
sneezing, and by the scent discovered itself tu bo 
right Spanish. The several other cells were stored j 
with commodities of the same kind,lbf which it ! 
would be tedious to give the reader an exact in- 


ventory. 

There was a large cavity on each side the head, 
which 1 must not omit. That on the right side was 
filled with fictions, flatteries, and falsehoods, vows, 
promises, and protestations: that on the left with 
oaths and imprecations. There issued out a duct 
from each of these cells, which ran into the root of 
the tongue, where both joined together, and 
forward in one common duct to the tip of it. 
discovered several little roads or canals running 
from the car into the brain, and took particular care 
to train them out through their several passages. 
One *them extended itself to a bundle of sonm s 
and little musical instruments. Others ended in 
several bladders which were filled either with win 
or froth. But the large canal entered into a gre.i 
cavity of the skull, from whence there went 
canal into the tongue. This great cavity was n cc 
with a kind of spongy substance, which fhe 
anatomists call galimatias, and the English, i 

The skins of the forehead were 
and thick, and, what very much 
not in them any single blood-vessel that 
able to discover, cither with or without our g ^ ^ ^ 
from whence we concluded that the par > 
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ftlive must have been entirely deprived of the fa- 
culty of blushing. 

The 08 cribritorme was exceedingly stuffed, and 
m some places damaged with snuff. tWe could 
not hut take notice in particular of that small 
muscle which is not often discovered in dissection, 
and draws the nose upwards, when it expresses the 
contempt which the owner of it has, upon seeing 
any thing he does not like, or hearing any thing he 
(ioi^s not understand. I need not tell my learned 
reader, this is that muscle which performs the mo- 
tion so often mentioned by the Latin poets, when 
tftcy talk of a man*s cocking his nose, or playing 

the rhinoceros. 

Wc did not find any thing very remarkable in 
the eye, saving only, that the musculi amatorii, or, 
as wc may Iransiato it into English, the ogling 
muscles, were very much worn and decayed with 
use ; whereas, on the contrary, the elevator, or the 
muscle which turns the eye towards heaven, did not 
appear to have been used at all. 

I have only mentioned in this dissection such new 
discoveries as wo were able to make, and have not 
taken any notice of those parts which seem to be 
met with in common heads. As for the skull, the 
face, and indeed the whole outward shape and figure 
of the head, we could not discover any difference 
Iroiu what we observe in the heads of other men. 
We were informed, that the person to whom this 
head lielonged, had passed fora man above five-and- 
tliirty years : during which time he ate and drank 
like other people, dressed well, talked loud, laughed 
I frecpiently, and on particular occasions had acqukted 
himself tcdcrably at a hall or an assembly; to which 
one of the company added, that a certain knot of 
ladies took him tor a wit. He was cut off in the 
tlower of his ago by the blow of a paring-shovel, 
having been surprised by an eminent citizen, as he 
was toiidcring some civilities to his wife. 

When we bad thoroughly examined this head, 

! with all its apartments, and its several kinds of fur- 
I iiiture, vre put up the brain, such as it was, into its 
I proper place, and laid it aside under a broad piece 
o4 scarlet cloth, in order to be prepared, and kept i 
in .1 gretlt repository of dissections; our operator 
! telling us that the preparation would not be so 
I ditiicult as that of another brain, for that he had 
I observed several of the little pipes and tubes which 
j ran through the bralu were already filled with^a 
kind of mercurial substance, which he looked upmi 
to be true (|uick-silver. 

He applied himself in the next place to the co- 
quette's heart, which he likewise laid open with 
great dexterity. There occurred to us many par- 
ticularities in this dissection ; but being unwilling 
to burden my reader’s memory too much, I shall 
reserve this subject for the speculation of another 
day. — L. w 

No.276.1 WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1711-12. 

Errori nomen virtus pomilsset honettuin. — Hon. I Sat Ul. 42. 

Misconduct screen'd behind a specious name. 

'* Mn. Spectator, 

‘I hope you have philosophy enough to be ca- 
pable of hearing the mention of your faults. Your 
vapors which regard the fallen part of the fair sex 
1 think, written with an indelicacy which makes 

cm unworthy to be inserted in the writings of a 
1 knows the world. I cannot allow 

I you are at liberty to observe upon the actions 
) 


I of mankind with the freedom which you seem 
resolve upon ; at least, if you do so, you should ' 
take along with you the listinction of manners of 
the world, according to the quality and way of life 
of the persons concerned. A man of bleeding 
speaks of even misfortune among ladies, without i 
giving it the most terrible aspect it can bear ; and | 
this tenderness towards them is much more to be 
preserved when you speak of vices. All mankind 
are so far related, that care is to be taken in things 
to which all are liable, you do not mention what 
concerns one in terms which shall disgust another. 
Thus to tell a rich man of the indigence of a kins- 
man of his, or abruptly to inform a virtuous woman 
of the lapse of one who until then was in the same 
degree of esteem with heiself, is a kind of involving 
each of them in some participation of those disad- 
vantages. It is therefore expected from every 
writer, to treat bis argiuncnt in such a manner, as 
is most proper to entertain the sort of readers to 
whom his discourse is directed. It is not necessary 
when you write to the tea-table, that you should 
draw vices which carry all the horror of shame and 
contempt : if you paint an impertinent self-love, an 
artful glance, an assumed complexion, you say all 
which you ought to suppose they can possibly be 
guilty of. When you talk with limitation, you be- 
j have \ ourself s(* as that you may expect others iu 
conversati«)U may second your raillery ; but when 
you do it ill a .>tyle which every body else forbears 
in respect to their quality, they have an easy re- 
medy in forbearing to read you, and hearing no : 
more of their faults. A man that is now and then ] 
guilty of an iiiiempeiancc is nut to be called a j 
drunkard ; but the rule of polite raillery is to speak | 
of a man’s faults as if you loved him. Of this na- 1 
ture is what was said by Catsar : when one was 
railing with an uncourtly vehemence, and broke out 
with, * What must wc call him who was taken in an 
intrigue w ith another man’s wife ?’ Csssar an- 
swered very gravely, ‘ A careless fellow.’ This was 
at once a reprimand for speaking of a crime which | 
in those liays had not the abhorrence attending it as | 
it ought, as well as an intimation that all intempe- i 
rate behaviour before superiors loses its aim, by 1 
accusing in a method until for the audience. A word j 
to the wise. All I mean here to say to you is, that 
the most free person of quality can go no further 
than being a kind woman ; and you should never 
say of a roan of figure worse than that he knows 
the world. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Fuancis Courtly.” 

” Mu. Spectator, 

I am a woman of an unspotted reputation, and 
know nothing I have ever done which should eu- 
courage such insolence ; but here was one the 
other day, and he was dressed like a gentleman too, 
who took the liberty to name the words ♦ lusty 
lellow* in my presence. 1 doubt not but you will 
resent it in behalf of, 

“ Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Celia.” 

” Mr. Spectator, 

” You lately put out a dreadful paper, wherein 
you promise a fbll account of the slate of crimipal 
love ; and call all the fair who have transgressed in 
that kind by one very rude name which I do not 
rare to repeat: but I desire to know of you whcthei 
I am or am not one of those ? My case is os fui- I 
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lows: I am kept by an old bachelor who took me so unless thou dost speedily amend, and leave off fol- 
young that I know not how he came by me. Ho is lowing thine own imaginations, 1 will leave off thee, 
a bencher of one of the inns of court, a very gay i« Friend 

bealthy oldtaw,, which i* » yery lucky thing for .. hereafter thou d'oBt demean thy.elf, 

him : who has been, he tells me, a acowerer, am _ ^ 

scamperer, a breaker of windows, and invader of * Hezekuh Broadbrim.’* 

constables, in the days of yore, when all dominion — — 

ended with the day and male, and female, met No. 277.1 TUUKSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1711-12. 
helter-skelter, aud the scowerers drove before them •* » * 

all who pretended to keep up order or rule to the hoile Uoceri.— O vid. Met. lib. iv. ver. 42a 

interruption of love and honour. Th.s is his way Receive huitruciion from ati euemy. 

of talk, for he i. very gay when he visit, mo ; but I p«bsumis I need not inform the polite part of 
as hi. former knowledge of the town ha. alarmed my reader., that before our corre.pondenco with 
him into an invincible jealousy, he keeps me m a France was unhappily interrupted by the war our 
pair of slippers, neat bodice, warm pcttticoate, and ladies had all their fashions from thence; which the 
my own hair woven in ringlets, after a manner, he milliners took care to furnish them with by means 
says, he remembers. I am not mistress of one far- of a jointed baby, that came regularly over once 
thing of money, but have aU necessaries provided a month, habited after the manner of the mostenii- 
for me, under the guard of one who procured for him neiit toasts in Paris, 

while he had any desires to gratify. I know nothing 1 am credibly informed, that even in the hottest 
of a wench’s life but the reputation of it : I have a time of the war, the sex made several efforts, and * 
natural voice, and a pretty untaught step in raised large contributions towards the importation 
dancing. His manner is to bring an old fellow of this wooden mademoisollc. 
who has been his servant from his youth, and is Whether the vessel they sent out was lost or taken, 
gray-headed. This man makes on the violin a cer- or whether its cargo was seized on by the ollicers of 
tain jiggish noise to which I dance, and when that the custom-house os a piece of contraband goods, I 
is over 1 sing to him some loose air that has more have not yet been able to learn : it is however cer- 
wantonness than music iu it. You must have seeu tain, that their first attempts were without success, 
a strange windowed house near Hyde-park, which to the no small disappointment of our whole female I 
is so built that no one can look out ot auy of the world ; but as their constancy and application, in a i 
upartments; my rooms are after this manner, and matter of so great importance, can never bo sufli- j 
I never see man, woman, or child, but in company ciently commended, so 1 am glad to find, that in ! 
with the two persons above mentioned. He sends spite of all opposition, they have at length carried 
me in all the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, aud their point, of which I received advice by the two I 
songs, that come out ; and his utmost delight in me, following letters : 
os a woman, is to talk over bis old^araours in my „ ^ 

presence, to play with my neck, say * the time was,* Spectator, 

give me a kiss, and bid mo be sure to follow the ** I g:reat a lover of whatever is French, 

directions of my guardian (the above-mentioned ^ lately discarded an humble admirer, because 
lady), and I shall never want. The truth of my neither spoke that tongue, nor drank claret. I 

case is, I suppose, that I was educated for a pur- long bewailed in secret the calamities of my 
pose he did nut know he should be unfit for when 1 during the war, in all which time wo have la- 
came to years. Now, Sir, what I ask of you as a boured under the insupportable inventions of Eng 
casuist, is to tell me how far in these circumstances I*®*' tire-women, who though they sometimes copy 
I am innocent, though submissive; ho guilty, indifferently well, can never conipose with that 


by the two 


though impotent? gout’ they do in France. 

“ I am. Sir, your constant Reader, ^ despair of ever more seeing a 

p model from that dear country, when last Sunday I 

l*ucELLA. owheard a lady in the next pew to me whisper an* 

To THS Man called the Spectator. >, King-street. 

,, p , Coveut-gardeii, there was a mademoiselle completely 

* dressed, just come from Paris. 

** Forasmuch as at the birth of thy labour, thou “ I was in the utmost impatience during the re- 
didst promise upon thy word, that, letting alone the maining part of the service, aud as soon as ever it 
vanities that do abound, thou wouldest only endea- was over, having learnt the milliner’s * adt/mirt',’ 
vour to straighten the crooked morals of this our f went directly to her house iu King-street, but was 
Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair speeches, and told that thn French lady was at a person of qua- 
admitted one of thy papers, every day, save Sun- lity’s in Mj^mall, and would not be back again 
day, into my bouse, for the edification of my until very iRe that night. I was therefore obliged 
daughter Tabitha, and to the end that Susanna the to renew my visit ea^ly this morning, and had then 
wife of my bosom might profit thereby. But, alas ! a full view of the dear moppet from head to foot, 
my friend, I find that thou art a liar, and that the “ You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, how ridicu- 
truthis not in thee; else why didst thou in a paper lously I find we have been trussed up during the 
which thou didst lately put forth, make mention of war, and how infinitely the French dress excels oiirs. 
those vain coverings for the heads of our females, “ The mautua has no lead in the sleeves, and I 
which thou lovest to liken unto tulips, and which hope we are not lighter than the French ladies, so 
are lately sprung up among us ? Nay, why didst as to want that kind of ballast ; the petticoat has 
thou make mention of them in such a seeming, as if no whalebone, but sits with an air altogether gau 
thou didst approve the invention, insomuch that my lant and dnyagd : the coiffure is inexpressibly 
daughter Tabitha beginueth to wax wanton, and to and in short, the whole dress has a thousand beau- 
lust after these foolish vanities? Surely thou dost ties in it which I would not have as yet made too 
see with the eyes of the flesh. Verily, therefore, public. 
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** I thought fit, however, to give you thi» notice, 
that you may not be surprised at my appearing d 
la mode de k’aris on the next birth-night. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Teraminta,” 

Within an hour after I had read this letter, I re- 
ceived another from the owner of the puppet. 

“ Sir, 

“ On Saturday last, being the 12th instant, there 
arrived at my house in King-street, Co vent-garden, 
a French baby for the year 1712. I have taken the 
utmost care to have her dressed by the most cele- 
brated tire-women and man tua- makers in Paris, 
and do not find that I have any reason to be sorry 
for the expense I have been at in her clothes and im- 
portation ; however, as I know no person who is so 
good a judge of dress as yourself, if you please to 
call at my house in your way to the city and take a 
view of her, I promise to amend Woatever you 
shall disapprove in your next paper, before I ex- 
hibit her as a pattern to the public. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Admirer, 

aud most obedient Servant, 

“ Betty Ckoss-stitcu.’* 

As I am willing to do any thing in reason for the 
service of my countrywomen, and had much rather 
prevent faults than find them, I went last night to 
the house of the above-mentioned Mrs. Croes-stitchi 
As soon as I entered, the maid of the shop, who, I 
suppose, was prepared for my coming, without ask- 
ing me any questions, introduced me to the little 
damsel, anci ran away to. call her mistress. 

The puppet was dressed in a cherry-coloured 
gown and petticoat, with a short working apron 
over it, which discovered her shape to the most ad- 
vantage. Her hair was cut and divided very pret- 
tily, with several ribands stuck up and down in it. 
The milliner assured me, thatiier complexion was 
such as was worn by the ladies of the best fashion 
in Paris. Her head was extremely high, on which 
subject having long since declared my sentiments, 

1 snail say nothing more to it at present. 1 was 
also offended at a small patch she wore on her breast, 
which I cannot suppose is placed there with any 
good design. 

Her necklace was of an immoderate length, being 
tied before in such a manner, that the two ends 
hung down to her girdle ; but whether these supply 
the place of kissing-strings in our enemy’s country, 
and whether oiir British ladies have any occasion 
for them, I shall leave to their serious consideration. 

After having observed the particulars of her dress, 
as I was taking a view of it altogether, the shop- 
maid, who is a pert wench, told me that mademoiselle 
had something very curious in the tying of her gar- 
ters ; but as I pay a due respect even.^ a pair of 
Sticks when they are under petticoat^S did not 
examine into that particular. Upoq the whole, I 
Was well enough pleased with the appearance of this 
gay lady, and the more so, because she is not talka- 
Uve ; a quality very rarely to be met with in the rest 
ot her cdhutrywomeu. 

• ^ taking my leave, the milliner further 

HI onned me, that with the assistance of a watch- 
neighbour, and the ingenious 
u,K'* A contrived another puppet, 

WA several little* springs to be 

that*' w could move all its limbs, and 

l•aw *J*®J'*^ over to her correspondent in 

* to be taught the various leanings and bendings 


of the head, the risings of the bosom, the courtetT, 
and recovery, the genteel trip, and the agreei^Ia 
let, as they are all now practised at the court of 
France. 

She added, that she hoped she might depend upon 
having my encouragement as soon as it arrived ; (Alt 
as this was a petition of too great importance to bo 
answered extempore, I left her without a reply, aud 
made the best of my way to Will Honeycomb’s 
lodgings, without whose advice 1 never communi 
cate any thing to the public of this nature.— X. 
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I rather choose a low and creeping stylo. 


“ Mr. Spectator, 


“ Sir, 


“ Youu having done considerable services in thij 
great city, by rectifying the disorders of families, 
und several wives having preferred your advice and 
directions to those of their husbands, emboldens me 
to apply to you at this time. I am a shopkeeper, 
and though but a young man, I find by experience 
that nothing but the utmost diligence both of bus 
band and wife (among trading people) can keep af 
fairs in any tolerable order. My wife at the be- 
ginning of our establishment showed herself very 
assisting to me in my business as much as could lie 
in her way, and I have reason to believe it was with 
her inclination ; but of late she has got acquainted 
with a schoolman, who vahies hjmself for his great 
knowledge in the Greek tongue. He entertains her 
frequently in tl^shop with discourses of the beauties 
and excellences of that language ; and repeats to 
her several passages out of the Greek poets, wherein 
he tells her there is unspeakable harmony and agree- 
able sounds that all other languages are wholly un- 
acquainted with. He has so infatuated her with this 
jargon, that instead of using her fogrmer diligence 
in tne shop, she now neglects the affairs of the house, 
and is wholly taken up with her tutor in learning 
by heart scraps of Greek, which she vents upon au 
occasions. She told me some days ago, that whereae 
I use some Latin inscriptions in my shop, she ad- 
vised me with a great deal of concern to have them 
changed into Greek; it being a language less under- 
stood, would be more confonnable to the mystery of 
iny profession ; that our good friend would be as- 
sisting to us in this work ; and that a certain faculty 
of gentlemen would find themselves so much obliged 
to me, that they would infallibly make my fortune. 
In short, her frequent importunities upon this, and 
other impertinencies of the like nature, make mo 
very uneasy; and if your remonstrances have no 
more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I shall 
bo obliged to ruin myself to procure her a settle- 
ment at Oxford with her tutor, for she is already too 
mad for Bedlam, Now, Sir, you see the danger my 
family is exposed to, aud the likelihood of my wife’s 
becoming both troublesome and useless unless her 
reading herself in your paper may make her reflect. 
She is so very learned that I cannot pretend by 
word of mouth to argue with her. She laughed out 
at your ending a paper in Greek, and said it was a 
hint to women of literature, and very civil not to 
translate it to expose them to the vulgar. You sc# 
how it is with, 

“ Six, your humble Servant.*’ 


( 
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“ Mr. Spectator, 

** If you have that humanity and compa«fioQ in 
3 ’our nature that you take such puiiis to make one 
think you have, you will not deny your voice to a 
diatressed damsel, who intends to br determined by 
vour judgment in a matter of great importance to 
her. You must know then, there is an agreeable 
young fellow, to whose person, wit, and humour 
nobody makes any objection, that pretends to have 
been long in love with me. To this I must add 
(whether it proceeds from the vanity of my nature, 
or the seeming sincerity of my lover, I will not 
pretend to say), that I verily believe he jias a real 
value for me ; which, if true, you will allow may 
justly augment bis merit with his mistress. In 
shor^ 1 am so sensible of his good qualities, and 
what J owe to his passion, that 1 think I could 
sooner resolve to give up my liberty to him than 
any body else, were there not an objection to be 
made to his fortunes, in regard they do not answer 
the utmost mine may expect, and are not sufUcient 
to secure me from undergoing the reproachful 
phrase, so commonly used, ‘ that she has played the 
fool.* Now though 1 am one of those few who 
heartily despise equipage, diamonds, and a coxconih, 
yet since such opposite notions from mine prevail 
in the world, even amongst tire best, and sueh as 
are esteemed the most prudent people, I cannot 
litid in my heart to resolve upon iucurriug the cen- 
sure of those wise folks, which 1 am conscious I 
shall do, if, when 1 enter into a married state, I 
discover a thought beyond |hut of equalling, if not 
advancing my fortunes. Under this dilKculty I 
now labour, not being in the least determined 
whether I shall be governed by the vain world, and 
the frequent examples I meet wither hearken to 
the voice of my lover, and the motions 1 find in my 
heart in favour of him. Sir, your opiniuu and ad- 
vice in this atfair is the only thing 1 know can turn 
the balance, and which I earnestly entreat I may 
leceive soon; for until I have your thoughts upou 
it, I am engaged not to give my swain a final dis- 
charge. 

** Besides the particular obligation you will lay | 
ou me, by giving this subject room in one of your I 
papers, it is possible it may be of use to some ' 
others of my sex, who will be as grateful for the 

favour as^ 

“ Sir, your humble Servant, 

** Fi.uuinda. 

** P. 8. To tell you the truth I am married to 
him already, but pray say something to justify 
me.*' 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ You will forgive ns professors of music if wo 
make a second application to you, in order to pro- 
mote our design of exhibiting entertainments of 
music in Yurk-buildings. It is industriously insi- 
nuat'd that our intention is to destroy operas in 
general, but wo beg of you to insert this plain ex- 
planation of ourselves in your paper. Our purpose 
j IS only to improve our circumstances, by improving 
the art which we profess. We tee it utterly de- 
stroyed at present; and as we were the persons 
who introduced o{)erag, we think it a groundless 
imputation that vre should set up against the opera 
itself. What we protend to assert is, that the songs 
of different authors injudiciously put together, and 
a foreign tone and manner which are expeclwl in 
evei'Y ming now performed amongst ^uf, has put 


music itself to a stand; insomuch that the ears of 
the people cannot now be entertained with any 
thing but what has an impertinent gaiety, without 
any just spirit, or a languishmcnt of notes, without 
any passion, or common sense. We hope those 
persons of sense and quality who have done us (he 
honour to subscribe, will not be nsbampd of their 
patronage towards us, and not receive impressions 
that patronuing us is being for or against the opera, 
but truly promoting their own diversions in a more 
just and elegant manner than has been hitherto 
performed. 

“ We are. Sir, your most humble Servants, 
Thomas Clayton, 

“ Nicolino Haym, 

“ CuAJiI.£S DlKtPAKT. 

** There will be no performances in York-build- 
ings until after that of the subscription.”— T. 
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1 ie knows what best bents each character. 

We have already taken a general survey of the 
fable and characters in Milton’s Paradise Lust, 
The parts which remain to be considered, according 
tft Aristotle’s method, are the sentiments and tin? 
language. Before 1 enter upon the first of these, 

I must advertise my reader, that it is my design, as I 
soon as 1 have finished my general reflections on j 
these four several beads, to give parti* ular initancci i 
I out of the poem which is now before us of beauties 
and imperfections which may be observed under 
each of them, as also of such other particulars us ; 
may not properly fall under any of them. This f 
thought fit to premise, that the reader may not | 
judge too hastily ofilhis piece of criticism, or look 1 
upon it as imperfect, before he has seen the whole I 
extent of it. 

The sentiments in an epic poem arc the thought® 
and behaviour which the author ascribes to the 
persons whom he introduces, and are just when they 
are conformable to the characters of the several 
persons. The sentiments have likewise a relation 
to things as well as persons, and are then. perfect 
when they are such as are adapted to the subjevd. 

If in either of these cases the poet endeavours to 
argue or explain, to magnify or diminish, to raise 
love or hatred, pity or terror, or any other passion, 
we ought to consider whether the sentiments he 
makes use of are proper for those end.s. Homer is 
censured by the critics for bis defect as to this par- 
ticular in several parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
though at the same time those who have treated 
this great imet with candour, have attributed this | 
defect to tne times in which he lived. It was the 
fault of the age and not of Homer, if there wants | 
that delicacy in some of his sentiments, which now | 
appears in the works of men of a much interior t 
genius. Besides, if there are blemishes in any jnir- ! 
ticular thoughts, there is an infinite beauty in the j 
greatest part of them. In short, if there are nian\ | 
poets who would not have fallen into the meanness 
of some of his sentiments, there are none who coula 
have risen up to the greatness of others. Virgii 
has excelled all* others in the propriety of his sen- 
timents. Milton shines likewise very much in tms 
particular: nor must we omit one consideration 
which adds to his honour and reputatiou. rom® 
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and Virgil introduced persons whoso characters are 
coinmouly known among men, and such as are to 
be met with either in history or in ordinary conver- 
sation. Milton’s characters, must of them, lie out 
of nature, and were to be formed purely by his own 
invention. It shows a greater genius in Shak- 
s))C!ire to have drawn his Caliban, than his Hotspur, 
« or Julius Ciesar: the one was to be sullied out of 
his own imagination, whereas the oth^tnight have 
been formed upon tradition, history, and observa- 
tion. It was much easier therefore for Homer to 
(iud proper sentiments for an assembly of Grecian 
generals, than for Milton to diversify bis infernal 
council with proper characters, and inspire them 
with a variety of sentiments. The loves of Dido 
and ..Eneas are only conics of what has passed be- 
tween other persons. Adam and Eve, before the 
fall, are a different species from that of mankind, 
who arc descended trom them j and none but a 
poet of iho most unbounded invention, and the most 
exquisite judgment, could have filled their conver- 
sation and behaviour with so many apt circum- 
stances during their state of innocence. 

Nor is it sufficieut for an epic poem to be filled 
with such thoughts as are natural, unless it abound 
also with such as are sublime. Virgil in this par- 
ticular falls short of Homer. He has not indeed so 
many thoughts that are low and vulgar ; but at the 
Ruiue time has nut so many thoughts that are sub- 
lime and noble. The truth of it is, Virgil seldom 
rises into very astonishing sentiments, where he is 
not fired by (he Iliad. He every where charms and 
pleases us by the force of his own genius; but sci- 
dom elevates and transports us where he does not 
fetch his hints from Homer. 

Milton’s chief lalent, and indeed his distinguish- 
ing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts. 
There are others of the moderns who rival him in 
every other part of poetry ; bwt in the greatness of 
his sentiments he triumphs over all the poets both 
modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. It is 
impossible for the imagination of man to distend 
itsi'lf with greater ideas, than those which he has 
laid together in his first, second, and sixth books. 
'I’he seventh, which describes the creation of the 
world, is likewise wonderfully sublime, though not 
so apt to stir up emotion in the mind of the reader, 
nor consequently so perfect in the epic way of 
writing, because it is filled with less action. Let 
the judicious reader compare what Longinus has 
observed on several passages iu Homer, and ho 
will find parallels for must of them iu the Paradise 
Lust. 

From what has been said we may infer, that as 
there are two kinds of sentiments, the natural and 
the sublime, which are always to be pursued in a 
heroic poem, there are also iwo kinds of. thoughts 
which are carefully to bo avoided. The first are 
such as are affected and unnatural; the second 
such as are mean and vulgar. As for the first 
Kind of thoughts, we meet with little or nothing 
that is like them in Virgil. He has none of those 
tiininj^ points and puerilities that are so’ofteu to be 
with in Ovid, none of the cpigrair.maiic turns 
m Lucan, none of those swelling bcutimcnis which 
so trequeut iu Statius and Claudian, none of 
V mixed embellishments of Tasso. Every thing 
• just and natural. His sentiments show that he 
^ a perfect insight into human nature,, and that 
*^<tir thing which was the most proper to 

Mr Dryden has in some places, which I may 


3i: 

hereafter take notice of, misrepresented Virgil*i 
way of thinking as to this particular, iu the trans- 
lation he has given us of the iEneid. I do not re- 
member that Homer any where falls into the faults 
above mentioned, which were indeed the false re- 
finements of lattt r ages. Milton, it must bo con- 
fessed, has sometimes erred in this respect, as I 
shall show more at large in another paper; though 
considering how all the pn^^ts of the age in which 
be writ were infected with this wrong way of think- 
ing, ho is rather to be admired that he did not give 
more into it, than that he did sometimes comply 
with the vicious taste which tlill prevails so muen 
among modern WTiters. 

But since several thoughts may be natural which 
are low and grovelling, an epic poet should not only 
avoid such sentiments as are unnatural or affected, 
but also such as are mean and vulgar. Homer has 
opened a great field of raillery to men of more de- 
licacy than greatness of genius, by the homeliness 
of some of his sentiments. But as I have before 
said, these are rather to be imputed to the sim- 
plicity of the age in which he livwl, to whkh 1 may 
also add, of that which he described, than to any 
imperfection in that divine poet. Zoilus among 
the ancients, and Monsieur Perrault among the 
moderns, pushed their ridicule very far upon him, 
on account of some such sentiments. There is no 
blemish to be observed in Virgil under this head, 
and but a very few in Milton. 

I shall give but one instance of this impropriety 
of thought in Homer, and at the same time compare 
it with an instance of the same nature, both in 
Virgil and Miltcm. Sentiments which raise laughter 
can very seldom bo admitted with any decency into 
a heroic pocnil wh(»sc busuoss it is to excite pas- 
sions of a much nobler nature. Ilomer, however, 
in his characters of Vulcan and Thersites, in bis 
story of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, 
and in other passages, bus been observed to bavo 
lapsed into the burlesijuc character, and to havedts 
parted from that serious air which seems essential 
to the magnificence of an epic poem. I remember | 
but one laugh in the whole iEneid, which rises in i 
the fifth book, upon Moncetes, where he is repre- 
.seiited as thrown overboard, and drying himself upon 
a rock. But this piece of mirth is so well-timed 
that the severest critic can have nothing to say 
against it ; fur it is the book of games and diver- 
sions, where the reader’s mind may be supposed 
sufficiently relaxed for such an entertuimnent. The 
only piece of [ileasantry in Paradise Lo8t,^is whereN/ 
the evil spirits are described as rallying the angels 
upon the success of their new-invented artillery. 
This passage I look upon to bo the most exception- 
able iu the whole poem, as being nothing else but a 
string of puns, and those, too, very indifferent ones. 

— — — — -Sulan beheld Ihcir plight. 

And to Uis unties thus nt deri.<!iou cull'd : 

O frieuds, why come not on tliose victors proud ? 

Ere while lhe> tierce were eomnw; and v\hen we, 

'I'o eniertaiu them fair with open front 

And breast (what could wc nio*e ?) propounded term* 

Of composition, straight they ehnng'd their minds, 

Flew off. and Into .strange vagaries fell 
A* they woiUd ilance ; yet for a dance they seem'd 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhaps 
For joy of offer'd peace : but I suppose 
If our projM';»als once again were beard, 

We should comi^el them to a quick result” 

To whcni thus Belial in like gamesome mood : 

•• lA.>ad< f, the terms we sent were term.-i of weight. 

Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home ; 

Such a* we might perceive am is'd them uU. 

And stumhied many ; who receives them right, 
liud need from Iwad to foul well understand ; 
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Hot understood, this gift they have b«Rides, opinion they have of your sincerity. This quality 

They shew us when our foes walk not upright.” jg attend the agreeable man in all the actions of 

‘ i ‘ 

Milton's Par. Lost, b. vl. 1. 609, Ac. honour of it, than that it is what forces the appro. 

L. bation of your opponents. The guilty man has an 

- — honour for the judge who with justice pronounces 

VT oom -ssr^xirkAV taxtttax»voi 171110 against him the sentence of death itself. Theauthor 
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Principlbus placulsse viria non ultima laiw est cellont julke of human life, and passed his own in 

OR. 1 .p. XV . . company the most agreeable that ever was in the 

To please the great Is not the smallest praise.— C rxxch. world. Augustus lived amongst his friends, as if 


Principlbus placulsse virls non ultima laus est 

Hok. 1 Ep. xvU. 35. 

To please the great is not the smallest praise. — Crxxch. 


Thk desire of pleasing makes a man agreeable or he had his fortune to make in his own court. Can- 
unwelcome to those with whom, he converses, ac- dour and affability, accompanied with as much power 
curding to the motive from which that inclination as ever mortal was vested with, were what made 
appears to flow. If your concern for pleasing others him in the utmost manner agreeable among a .set 
arises from an innate bevevolence, it never fails of of admirable men, who had thoughts too high for 
success ; if from a vanity to excel, its disappoint- ambition, and views too larp to be gratified by 
ment is no less certain. What we call an agree- what he could give them in the disposal of an em- 
able man, is he who is endowed with the natural pire, without the pleasures of their mutual conver- 
bent to do acceptable things from a delight he takes sation. A certain unanimity of taste and judgment, 
merely as such ; and the affectation of that cha- which is natural to all of the same order in the 
racter is what constitutes a fop. Under these leaders species, was the band of this society: and the em- 
one may draw up all those who make any manner peror assumed no figure in it, but what he thought 
of figure, except in dumb-show. A rational and se- was his due from his private talents and q^ualifica- 
lect conversation is composed of persons, who have tions, as they contributed to advance the pleasures 
the talent of pleasing with delicacy of sentiments and sentiments of the company, 
flowing from habitual chastity of thought; but mixed Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are but half 
company is frequently made up of pretenders to virtuous, or half wise, are incapable of tasting the 
mirth, and is usually pestered with constrained, refined pleasure of such an e^ual company as could 
obscene, and painful witticisms. Now and then wholly exclude the regard of fortune in their cou- 
you may meet with a man so exactly formed for versations. Horace, in the discourse from whence 
pleasing, that it is no matter what ho is doing or I lake the hint of the present speculation, lays 
saying; that is to say, that there need be no manner down excellent rules for conduct in conversation 
of importance in U, to make him gain upon every with men of power; .,but he sjMiaks with an air of 
body who hears or beholds him. This felicity is not one who hud no need of such an application for any 
the gift of nature only, but must be attended with thing which related to himself. It shows he under- | 
happy circumstances, which add a dignity to the fa- stood what it was to be a skilful courtier, by just ' 
miliar behaviour which distinguishes him whom we admonitions against importunity, aud showing how 
call an agreeable man. It is from this that every forcible it was to speak modestly of your own wants, 
body loves and esteems Polycarpus. He is in the There is, indeed, something so shameless in taking 
vigour of his age and the gaiety of life, but has all opportuiritics to speak of your own affairs, that 
passed through very conspicuous scenes in it; though ho wno is guilty of it towards him on whom he de- 
no soldier, he has shared the danger, and acted with pends, fares like a beggar who exposes his sores, 
great gallantry and generosity on a decisive day of w'hich, instead of moving compiission, makes the 
battle. To have those qualities which only make man he begs of turn away from the object, 
other men conspicuous in the world as it were super- I cannot tell what is become of him, but I remeni- 
numerary to him, is a circumstance which gives her about sixteen years ago an honest fellow, who 
weight to his most indifferent actions: for as a so justly understood how disagreeable the mention 
known credit is ready cash to a trader, so is acknow- or appearance of his want would make him, that 
ledged merit immediate distinction, and serves in the I have often reflected upon him as a counterpart of 


place of equipage to a gentleman. This renders Irus, whom 1 have formerly mentioned. Thi.s man, 
Polycai^us gracf^ in mirth, important in business, whom I have missed for some years in my walks, 
abd regarded wiirlove, in every ordinary occur- and have heard was some way employed about the 
rence. But not to dwell upon characters which army, made it a maxim, that good wigs, delicate 
have such particular recommendations to our hearts, linen, and a cheerful air, were to a poor dependan 
let us turn our thoughts rather to the methods of the same that working tools are to a poor artilicer. 
pleasing which must carry men through the world It was no small entertainment to me, who knew las 
who cannot pretend to such advantages. Falling circumstances, to see him, who had fasted two days, 
in with a particular humour or manner of one above attribute the thinness they told him of, to the vio- 
you, abstracted from the general rules of good be- lenco of some gallantries he had lately been v 
haviour, is the Ufe of a slave. A parasite differs of. The skilful dissembler carried on this witn 
in nothing from the meanest servant, but that the the utmost address ; and if any suspected nis a 
footman hires himself for bodily labour, subjected to were narrow, it was attributed to indulging 
go and come at the will of his master, but the other in some fashionable vice rather than “n ‘ - 

gives up his very soul ; ho is prostituted to speak, able poverty, which saved his credit with i 
and professes to think, after the mode of him whom whom he depended, 
he courts. This servitude to a patron, in an honest The main art is to be m litUe trou 
nature, would be more grievous than that of wearing you can, and make all you hope ^ 

his livery ; therefore we shall speak of those things a favour from your patron 
only, wmeh are worthy and ingenuous. But I am here prating of what is 

The happy talent of pleasing either those above pleasing so as to succt^ in we world, 
you or below you, seemt to be wholly owing to the are crowdsi who havo m city, town, 


Thii. man, 


years in my walks, 
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country, arrived to considerable acquisition?, and 
yet seem incapable of acting in any constant tenor 
of life, but have gone on from one successful error 
to another ; therefore I think I may shorten this 
inquiry after the method of pleasing ; and as the 
old beau said to his son, once for all, “ Pray, Jack, 
be a fine gentleman;” so may I to my reader, 
abridge my instructions, and finish the art of pleas- 
ing in a word, ” Be ricL*’ — T. e 
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Puctoributi Inhiati!) .spirant i a consulit exta.— ViRO.i¥!n.iv. 64 
Anxious the reeking entrails h« consults. 

Having already given an account of the dissec- 
tion of the beau’s liead, with the several discoveries 
made on that occasion ; 1 shall here, according to 
my promise, enter upon the dissection of a co- 
quette’s heart, and commuyicate to the public sdeh 
particularities as we observ^ in that curious piece 
of anatomy, w 

I should perhaps have waived this undertaking, 
had 1 not been put in mind of my promise by seve- 
ral of my unknown correspondents, who are very 
importunate witli me to make an example of the 
coquette, as I have already done of the beau. It 
IS therefore in compliance with the request of my 
friends, that I have looked over the minutes of my 
former dream, in order to give the public an exact 
relation of it, which I shall enter upon without fur- 
ther preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary 
dissection, told us, that there was nothing in his 
art mure difficult than to lay open the heart of a 
coquette, by reason of the many labyrinths and re- 
cesses which are to be found in it, and which do 
not appear in the heart of any other animal. 

He desired us first of all to observe the pericar- 
dium, or outward case of the heart, which wo did 
very attentively; and by the help of our glasses 
discerned in it millions of little scars, which seem 
to have been occasioned by the points of innumer- 
able darts and arrows, that from time to time had 
ghneed upon the outward coat; though we could 
not discover the smallest orifice, by which any of 
them had entered and pierced the inward substance. 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this peri- 
cardium, or case of the heart, contains in it a thin 
reddish liquor, supposed to be bred from the va- 
pours which exhale out of the heart, and being 
stopped here, are condensed into this watery sub- 
stance. Upon examining this liquor, we found that 
tt had in it all the qualities of that spirit which is 
made use of in the thermometer, to show the change 
of weather. 

Nor must I here omit an experiment one of the 
company ^sured us he himself had made with this 
liquor, which he found in great quantity about the 
coquette whom he hud formerly dissected, 
le affirmed to us, that he had actually enclosed it 

^ made after the manner of a weather- 

glass; but that instead of acquainting him with the 
, of the atmosphere, it showed him the 

dies of those persons who entered the room 
: it stood. He affirmed also, that it rose at 

^ plume of feathers, an embroidered 
^ soon ^ fringed gloves ; and that it fell as 

shop* ^ ill-shaped periwig, a clumsy pair of 
houia *** unfashionable coat came into hif 
that • proceeded so far as to assure us, 

tipon hi8 laughing aloud when ho stood by 


it, the liquor mounted very sensibly, and imme- 
diately sunk again upon his looking serious. In 
short, he told U3, that he knew very well, by this 
invention, whenever he had a man of sense or a 
coxcomb in his room. 

Having cleared away the pericardium, or the 
case, and liquor above mentioned, we came to the 
heart itself. The outward surface of it was ex- 
tremely slippery, and the mucro, or point, so very 
cold withal, that upon endeavouring to take hold of 
it, it glided through tho fingers like a smooth piece 
of ice. 

! The fibres were turned and twisted in a more in- 
I tricate and perplexed manner than they arc usually 
found in other hearts; insomuch that the whole 
I heart was wound up together in a Gordian knot, 
and must have had very irregular and unequal mo- 
tions, while it was employed in its vital function. 

One thing wc thought very observable, namely, 
that upon examining all the vessels which came into 
it, or issued out of it, we could not discover any 
communication that it had with the tongue. 

We could not but take notice likewise, that seve- 
ral of those little nerves iu the heart which are 
affected by the sentiments of love, hatred, and other 
passions, did not de.sccnd to this before us from the 
brain, but from the muscles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I founu it 
to be extremely light, and consequently very hol- 
low, which I ditl not wonder at, when, upon looking 
into the inside of it, I saw multitudes of cells or 
cavities, running one within another as our his- 
torians describe the a|)artmen\8 of Rosamond’s 
bower. Several of these little hollows were stuffed 
with innumerable sorts of trifles, which I shall for- 
bear giving any particular account of, and shall 
therefore only lake notice of what lay first and up- 
permost, which upon our unfolding it, and applying 
our microscopes to it, appeared to be a flame-co- 
loured hood. 

We arc informed that the lady of this heart, 
when living, received the addresses of several who 
made love to her, and did not only give each of 
them encouragement, but made every one she con- 
versed with believe that she regarded him with an 
eye of kindness ; for W'hich reason wc expected to 
have seen the impressions of multitudes of faces 
among the several plaits and foldings of the heart ; 
but to our great surprise not a single print of this 
nature discovered itself until we came into the very 
core and ceptre of it, We there observed a little 
figure, which, upon applying ojl^lasses to it, ap- 
peared dressed in a very fantiBfc manner. The 
more I looked upon it. the more I thought I had 
seen the face before, but could not possibly recollect 
either the place or time ; when at length, one of 
tho company, who had examined this figure more 
nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by the make 
of its face, and the several turns.of its features, that 
the little idol which was thus lodged iu the very 
middle of the heart was the deceased beau, whoso 
head 1 gave some account of in my last 1 uesduy’s 
paper 

As soon as we had finished our dissection, we re- 
solved to make an experiment of the heart, not being 
able to determine among ourselves the nature of its 
I substance, which differed in so many particulais 
from that of the heart in other females. Accord- 
ingly we laid it in a pan of burning coals, when we 
observed in it a certain salaniandrino quanty, that 
made it capable of living in the midst of fire and 
flame, without being consumed, or so much as singed. 
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As we werw admiring this strange phenomenon, I In prospect of this, and the knowledge of their 
aou standing round the heart in a circle, it gave a ' own personal merit, every one was contemptible in 
must prodigious sigh, or rather crack, and dispersed their ejes, and they refused those offers which had 
all at once in smoke and vapour. This imaginary been Ireipieiitly made them. 13ut mark the end 
Loise, which rnethuught was louder than the burst The mother dies, jbe father is married again and lias 
of a cannon, produced such a violent shake iu my a son; on him was entailed the father’s, uncle’s, 
brain, that it dissipated the fumes of sleep aud lott and grandmother s estate. This cut off' 42,000/. 
me in an instant broad awake.-— L. The maiden aunt married a tall Irishman, ami vsiih 

her went the 6,000/. The widow died, and left bi,t 
enough to pay her debts aud bury her ; so that 
No. 282.] WEDNESDAY, JAN. 23, 1711-12. there remained for these three girls but their own 

Spe. lucrt. ruluri.-V,»o. Aa viiL 5S0. I *>>' ‘.'l*’ P”* 

Hop., ood feu. a. .sual b.lunc-. laid.-IjRYD.a ““>1 8"^ •>' “'"'.‘y V 

the remainder of their days, upbraiuiug mankind 

It is a lamentable thing that every man is full of that they mind nothing but money, and bewailing 
complaints, and constantly uttering sentences against that virtue, sense, and modesty, are hud at present 
the fickleness of fortune, when people generally iu no maimer of estimation. 

bring upon themselves all the calamities they fall I mention this case of ladies before any other, be- 
into, and are constantly heaping up matter for their ' ouuse it is the most irreparable ; for though youth 
own sorrow aud disappointment. That which pro- is'the time Icuht cttiiab^e of reffection, it is iu that 
duces the greatest part of the delusions of mankind, sex the only season iu which they can advance their 
is a false hope which people indulge with so sun- fortunes. But if we tWn our thoughts to the men, 
guine a tialtery to themselves, that their hearts are wi? see siu h crowds unhappy, from no other reason 
bent upon ianUstical advantages which they have than an ill-grounded hope, that it is hard to say 
no reason to believe should ever have arrived to which they rather deserve, our pity or contempt. It 
thorn. By this unjust measure of calculating their is not unpleusant to sec a fellow, after growing old 
happiness, they often mourn with real affliction for in attendance, and after having passed half a life , 
imaginary losses. When 1 am talking of this un- i in servitude, call himself the unhappiest of all men, 
happy way of accounting for ourselves, I cannot ; and pretend to bo disappointed, because a courtier , 
but reflect upon a particular set of people, who in ! broke his word. He that promises himself any thing 
their own favour, resolve every thing that is possible I but what may naturally arise from his own pn»})eity 
into what is probable, and then reckon on that pro- or labour, and goes beyond the disire of possessing 
bability us on what must certainly happen. Will above two parts in three even of that, lays up for 
Honeycomb, upon my observing his looking on a himself an increasing heap of aillietions ami tlisap- 
lady with some particular atteutioii, gave me au ac- poiutmeuts. There are but two means in the world 
count of the great distresses which had laid waste of gainiug by other men, and these are by beiii'j 
that very fine face, and had given an air of melau- either agreeable, or considerable. The genciiiliiy , 
choiy to a very agreeable person. That lady and a of mankind do all things for their own sakes; uiid I 
couple of sisters ot hers, were, said Will, fourteen when you hope any thing from persons above yini, i 
vears ago, the greatest foitunes about town; but if you cannot pay, “ 1 can be thus agreeable, (-r ; 
without having any loss, by bad tenants, by bad se- thus serviceable,*' it is ridiculous to proteml to lie' 
rurities, or any damage by sea or land, are reduced dignity of being unfortunate wnen tliey ii?uve you; 1 
to very narrow circunwtances. They were at that you were injudicious in hoping for any other liian i 
’ time the most inaccessible haughty beauties in town ; to be neglected fur suth as can eome 'witlnu 
and their pretensions to take upon them at that uu- descriptions of being capable to please or serve yui r 
merciful rate, were raised upon the following scheme, patron, when his humour or interests tali tor their 
according to which all their lovers were answered, capacity either way. 

** Our lather is a youngish man, but tiieii our mother It would not methinks be a useless comparison | 
is somewhat older, and not likely to have any chil- between the condition of a man who shuns all (he j 
dren : his estate being 8U()/. ptr annum, at twenty pleasures of life, and of one w ho makes it his l>u.>i* i 
years* purchase, is worth 16,000/. Our uncle, who ness to pursue them. Hope in the recluse luakis 
18 above fifty, ^«400/. jtor annum, which, at the his austerities comfortable, while the lu.xurious luaii 
aforesaid rate, jp|6,tX)0/. There is a widow aunt, gains nothing but uneasiness from his eiijo)m( iit>. 
who has 10,000/. at her own disposal, left by her What iu the difference iu happiness of bim wlie is 
husband, aud an old maiden aunt, who has 6,000/. macerated by abstinence, and his who is surliMit'd 
Then our father's mother has 900/. annum, which with excess? He who resigns the world has no 


is worth 18,000/. and 1,000/. each of us has of our temptation to envy, hatred, malice, anger, hut is 
own, which cannot be taken from Us. These summed inconstant possession of a serene mind; he wlio 
up together stand thus follows the pleasures of it, which are in their very 

£. nature disappointing, is iu constant search ut cure, 

“Father’s 800 16,000 solicitude remorse, and confusion. 

Uncle’s 400 8,000 . 

5 10,000 I lA/inn “ SPECTATOR, Jan. the 1 Ith, 1/1- 

< 6,lMi0 j • • • • » “ I am a young woman, aud have my tortunc to 

Grandmother’s . . . ,900. ..... 18, OCX) make, for which reason 1 come constantly to chuu a 

Own 1,000 each 3,(KXJ to hear divine service, and make conqueslt^i hat 

one great hindorunce to my design is, that our tier 

Total 61,000 who was once a gardener, has this Christmas so 

This equally divided between us three amounts to . 6verdecked the church with greens, that he has 
20,00011 each : an allowance being given tor au en- quite spoiled my prospect; insomuch that I 
largtmcnt upon common fame, we may lawfully puss i scarce seen the young baronet 1 dress at tn<?s<? 
for 30,000/. fortunes,’* j three weeks, though we have both been very constaTii 
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at our devotions, and do not sit above three pews 
off. Tho church, as it is now equipped, look* more 
like a green-house than a place of worship. The 
uiiddh; aisle is a very pretty shady walk, and the 
pews look like so many arbours on t^ach side of it 
I’he pulpit itself has such clusters of ivy, holly, and 
rosoinary, about it, that a light fellow in our pew 
look occasion to say, that the congregation heard 
the word out of a bush, like Moses. Sir Anthony 
Love’s pew in particular is so well hedged, that all 
niy batteries have no effect. I am obliged to shoot 
at random among the boughs, without taking any 
manner of aim. Mr, Spectator, unless you will 
give orders for removing these greens, I shall grow 
a verv awkward creature at church, and soon have 
little else to do there hut to say my priyers. 1 am 
in haste, dear Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
q\ “ Jenny Simpku.” 
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Mugister arils ingenlqiie inrgitor 

Venter Pkrs. Pioloy. vor, 10. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. — K nom.ih Proverbs, 

LnciAN rallies the philosophct^s in his lime, who 
could not agree whether they should admit riches 
into the number of real goods; the professors of the 
severer sects threw them quite out, while others us 
resolutely inserted them. 

I am apt to believe, that as the world grew more 
polite, the rigid doctrines of the first were wholly dis- 
carded; and I do not find any one so hardy at 
present as to deny that there are very great advan- 
I tages in the enjoyment of a plentiful fortune. In- 
j deed the best and wisest of men, though they may 
I possibly despise a good part of those things which 
I the world calls pleasures, can, I think, hardly he 
1 iusensible of that weiglitand dignity which a inodo- 
j rate share of wealth adds to their characters, coun- 
I xels, and actions. 

; We find it a general complaint in profe.ssiuns and 
j Hades, that the richesi members of tiicm are chiolly 
, encouraged, and this is falsely imputed to the ill- 
nature of mankind, who are ever bestowing their 
favours on such a.s least .want them. Whereas if we 
.uu y consider their proceedings in this case, we 
shall find them foumled on undoubted reason : since, 
t^ujiposing both equal in their natural integrity, 1 
nnght. in common prudciujo, to fear foul j)lay from 
«n ludigeut person, rather than from one whose 
jucinnsidnccR seem to have placed him above the 
k^mptation of money, 

us reason also makes the commonwealth regard 
< r ndiest subjects, as those wdio are most con- 
fin interest, and consequently 

Dll o Infjrusted with her highest employments. 
h'^» Uatiline’s saying to those men of 

ttul f ' I ‘’*^*^*'®** '''ho applied themselves to him, 
nor^ afterwartl composed his army, that 
*''^*hing to hope for but from a civil war, 
I hoV make the impressions he desired, 

in nrd *;• ^ hut that what I have s-iid 

looit (if f ^ "'111 he more than sufficuent with 

to excuse the subject of my pre- 
to "Inch I intend as an essay on the ways 

The f fortune, or the art of glowing rich. 

^Itaiiiihi, / p^L* infallible method towards the 

iM.uallv Vr ? thrift. All men are not 

l’"wcr of money, but it is in the 

1 believe 'h«*' practise this virtue, and 

* very few persons who, if they 


; nlease to reflect on their past lives, will not find ihot 
! had they saved all those little sums which they have 
1 spent unnecessarily, they might at present have 
j been masters of a competent fortune. Diligence 
: justly claims the next place to thrift : I find both 
: the:>e excellently well recommended (o common use 
in the three following Italian proverbs : 

Never do that by proxy which you can do yourself. 

Never defer thal till lu inerrow which y<»u cau do to day. 

Never neglect .small matters and expenses. 

A third instrument of growing rich is method in 
hu.siness, which, a.s well as the two former, is also at- 
tainable by persons of the meanest capacities. 

The famous De Witt, one of the greate^ states- 
men of the age in v^ich he lived, being asked by ,i 
friend how he was able to dispatch that multitude of 
aflairs in which he was engaged ? replied, that his 
W’hole art consisted in doing one thing at once. 

“ If,” says he, ” I have any necessary dispatches 
to make, I think of nothing else until those are 
fini.shcd : if any domestic aflairs require my atten- 
tion, I give myself up wholly to them until they arc 
set in order.” ^ 

In short, we often sec men of dull and phlegmatic 
tempers arriving to great estates, by making a re- 
gular and orderly disposition of tbeir business, and 
that without it the greatest parts and most lively 
imaginations rather puzzle their affairs, than bring 
them to a happy issue. 

I'rom what lias been said, I think T may lay it 
down as a ma.Kiin, that every man of good common 
sense may, if he pleases, in his parlitular station of 
life, most certainly be rich. The reason w hy we 
sometimes see that men of the greatest cajiacities 
are not so, is either because they despise wealth in 
comparison of something else ; or at least are not 
content to be getting an estate, unless they may do 
it in their own way, and at llie same time enjoy all 
the pleasures and gratifications of life. 

But besides those ordinary forms of growing rich, 
it must be allowed that there is room for genius as 
well in this a.s in all other circumstances of life. 

Though the ways of getting money were long 
since very numerous, ami though so many new 
ones have been found out of late years, there is ccr- 
' tainly still remaining so large a field ftir invention, 

I that a man of an iudift’erent head might easily sit 
down and draw up such a plan for the conduct and 
' support of his life, as was never yet once thought of. 

1 Wo daily see methods put iu practice by hungry 
and ingenious men, which demonstrijJl the power 
j of invention in this particular. ^ 

It is reported of Scarairioueli, tlic first famous 
I Italian comedian, tbat being at Paris and in great 
want, he bethought hiiuselfof constantly plying near 
the door of a noted pcifumer in that cit\, and when 
any one came out who had been buying snuflf, never 
failed to desire a taste of them: when he had by this 
means got together a quantity made up of several | 
difleivut sorts, he sold it again at a low er rate to the j 
same perfumer, who, finding out the tiick, called 
it ” Tabac de mille Jleurs,*' or. “ Snuff of a thousand 1 
flow’crs.** The story further toll.s us, tliat by this | 
means he got a very coinfortalde subsistence, until , 
making too much haste to grow rich, he one day | 
took such an unreasonable pinch out of the box of a j 
Swiss ofticor, as engaged him in a quarrel, and 
obliged him to quit this ingenious way of life. 

Nor can I in this place omit doing justice to a , 
^outh of my own country, who though he is scan e ; 
} et twelve years old, has w uh great indust^ and ap- 
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plication attained to the art of beating the grenn- 1 ng. , FRIDAY JANITARY 1711 lo 
diers» march on his chin. I am Credibly informed ; 1 JAISUAKY 25, 1711.12. 

PoBtbabui tamen Ulonim mea aefialudo.*>->-ViKo. EcL viL 17 


that by this means he does not only maintain himself 
and his mother, but that he is laying up money 
every day, with a design, if the war continues, to 
purchase a drum at least, if not a pair of colours. 

I shall conclude these instances with the device 
of the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great dis- 
tance from Paris, and without money to bear his 
expenses thither. The ingenious author being thus 
sharp-set, got together a convenient quantity of 
brick-dust, and having disposed of it into several 
papers, writ upon one, “ Poison for monsieur 
upon a second, “ Poison for the dauphin,” and, on a 
third, ** Poison for the king.’* Having made this 
provision for the royal family or France, he laid his 
papers so that his landlord, who was an inquisitive 
man, and a good subject, might get a sight of them. 

The plot succeeded as he desired. The host gave 
immediate intelligence to the secretary of state. 
The secretary presently sent down a special mes- 
senger, who brought up the traitor to court, and 
provided him at the king’s e.xpense with proper 
commodatioQs on the road. As soon as he ap- 
peared, he was known to be the celebrated lla- 
belais, and his powder upon examination being 
found very innocent, the jest was only laughed at; 
for which a less erniuent droll would have been sent 
to the galleys. 

Traoo and commerce might doubtless be still 
varied a thousand ways, out of which would arise 
such branches as have not vet been touched. The 
famous Doily is still fresh in every one’s me- 
mory, who raised a fortune by finding out materials 
for such stuff's as might at once be cheap and gen- 
I have beard it affirmed, that had not he di.s- 
covered this frugal method of gratifying our pride, 
we should hardly have been able lo carry on the 
last war. 

I regard trade not only as highly advantageous 
to the commonwealth in general, but as the most 
natural and likely method of making a man’s for- 
tune: having observed, since my being a 8pe« tutor in 
the world, greater estates got about ’Change, than 
at Whitehall or St. James’s. I believe 1 may also 
add, that the first acquisitions are generally at- 
tended with more satisfaction, and as good a con- 
science. 

I must not, however, close this essay without ob- 
serving, that what has been said is only inteiid<?d 
for persons in the common ways of thriving, and is 
not designe# for those men who from low bo- 
ginnings pu^ themselves up to the top of states, 
and the most considerable figures in life. My 
maxim of saving is not designed for such as these, 
since nothing is more usual than for thrift to dis- 
appoint the ends of ambition ; it being almost im- 
possible that the mind should be intent upon trifles, 
while it is at the same time forming some great 
design. 

I may therefore compare these men to a great 
poet, who, as Longinus says, while ho is full of the 
most magnificent ideas, is not always at leisure to 
mind the little beaulies and niceties of his art. 

I would, however, have all my readers take great 
care how they mistake themselves for uncommon 
geniuses, and men above ^ule, since it is venr easy 
for them to be deceived in this particular.— X. 


Their mirth to share, I bid my businesa wait 

An unaffected behaviour is without question a 
very great charm ; but under the notion of bi-imr 
unconstrained and disengaged, people take upoH 
them to be unconcerned in any duty of life. A •:(>. 
neral negligence is what they assume upon all n( cu- 
sious, and set up for an aversion to ail manner uf 
business and attention. “ I am the carcles,se|t 
creature in the world, I have certainly the worst 
memory of any man living,” are frequent c.xpres- 
.sions in the mouth of a pretender of this sort. It is 
a professed* maxim with these people never to 
think ; there is something so solemn in rejection, 
they, forsooth, can never give themselves time for 
such a way of employing tlmmselves. It happens 
often that this sort of man is heavy enough in his 
nature to be a good proficient in such matters as 
arc attainable by industry; but, alas! ho has Ru-.h 
an ardent desire to be what he is not, to be too 
volatile, lo have the faults of a person of s))irit, 
that he professes himself the most unfit man living 
for any manner of application. When this luuiumr 
enters into the head of a female, she generally pro- 
fesses sickness upon all occasions, and ucls all 
things with an indisposeci air. She is otfended, hut 
her mind is too lazy to raise her to anger, therefore 
she lives only us actuated by a violent spleen, and 
gentle .scorn. She has hardly curiosity to listen to 
scandal of her acquaintance, and has never attcMi- 
tion enough to hear tliem commended. 'I’his afl'ec* 
tatioii in both sexes makes them vain of being 
useless, and take a certain pride in their insignifi- 
cancy. 

Opposite to this folly is another no less unreason- 
able, and that is, the ” impel tinence of being 
always in a hurry.” Th<‘rc arc those who visit 
ladies, and beg pardon, before they arc well seatol 
in their chairs, that they just called in, but aro 
)bliged to attimd business (;f impoitanco elsewhere 
the very next moment. Thus Uiey run IVoin place to 
place, professing that they are obliged lo be soil in 
another company than that which they are in. 
I'hcse persons tlho are just a going somevvlierc cli'S 
should never be detained ; let all th(* wmlil allow 
that business is to be minded, and their affairs will 
he at un end. Their vanity is to be importuned, 
and compliance with their multiplicity of affairs will 
pff’cctuully dispatch them. The travelling ladies, 
who have halfiho town to see in an afternoon, may 
be pardoned for being in a constant hurry ; hut it 
is inexcusable in men to come where they have no 
business, to profess they absent themselves where 
they have. It has been remarked by some nice 
observers and critics, that there is notbing di.st'ow is 
the true temper of a person so much as his lelteis. 

I hav «3 by me two epistles, which aie written by 
people of the different humours above mentions . 

It is wonderful that a man cannot observe upmj 
himself when he sits down to write, hut that he wi 
gravely commit himself to paper the same mau 
that he is in the freedom of conversation. 1 
hardly seen a line from any of these gontlernen, 
spoke them as absent from what they were 
they profess they are when they come into lu 
pauy. For the folly is, that they have persuade 


• The motto of the original paper In folio 

the mono of Na 54 ” Strenua noa exercot iuerUa. 
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i themselves they really are busy. Thus their whole 
j time Is spent in suspense of the present moment 
I to the next, and then from the next to the suc- 
j ceediuj,^ which, to the end of life is to pass away 
with pretence to many things, and execution of 
I nothing. 

“ Sir, 

“ The post is just going out, and I have many 
other letters of very great importance to write this 
evening, but I could not omit making my compli- 

* nts to you for your civilities to me when I was 
t in town. It is my misfortune to be so full of 
i business, that I cannot tell you a thousand things 
i I have to say to you. I must desire you to coin- 
1 municate the contents of this to no one living : hut 
; believe me to be, with the greatest fidelity, 

“ Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
“ Stephen Colirikb." 

** Madam, 

“ I hate writing, of all things in the world; Imw- 
I ever, though I have drank the waters, and am told 
1 I ought not to u&e my eyes so much, I cannot for- 
! hear writing to you, to tell you I have been to the 
last degree hipped since I saw y<ui. How could 
; you entertain such a thought, as that t could hear 
: of that silly fellow with patience ? Take my word 
for it, there is nothing in it ; and you may believe it 
; when so lazy a creature as I am undergo the pains 
to assure you of it, by taking pen, ink, and paper 
in my hand. Forgive this ; you know I shall not 
often otfeud in this kind. 

“ I am very much your Servant, 

“ ButncET Eithkrdown. 

“ The fellow is of your country, pr’ythee send me 
word however whether he has so great an estate.” 


“ Mr. Spectator, Jan. 21, 1712. 

“I am olerk of the parish from whence Mrs. 
Simper sends her complaint, in your Spectator of 
Wednesday last. I must begot’ you to publish this 
as a public admonition to the aforesaid Mrs. Simper, 
"therwise all my honest care in the disposition of 
tiie greens in the church will have noclVect; I shall 
therefore, with your leave, lay before you the whole 
aiatter. I was formerly, as she chafes me, for se- 
veral years a gardener in the county of Kent : but 
I most absolutely deny that it was out of any affec- 
hon I retain for my old employment that I have 
placed my greens so liberally about the church, hut 
oiitof a particular spleen I conceived against Mrs. 
unper (and others of the same sisterhood) some 
tune ago. As to herself, I had one day set the 
Jundredth Psalm, and was singing the first line in 
ftU congregation into the tunc ; she was 

Ihe while curtseying to Sir Anthony, in so affected 
indecent a manner, that the indignation I con- 
nived at it made me forget myself so far, as from 
fin psalm to wander into Southwell 

theneo into Windsor tunc, still un- 
u e to recover myself, until I had with the utmost 
her * new one. Nay, I nave often seen 

smile, and curtsey to one at the 
the church in the midst of a Gloiia 
tuaver ^ spoken the assent to a 

vitv «Vi« ^P-^*** uttered with decent gra- 


vity aVia u uimreu wun aeceni gr» 

*ucha&in rolling her eyes round about in 

^I'lved plainly showed, however she was 

line, she fo^ards a heavenly object. In 

toales an^ conquests so far over the 

•ciween f-k* females, that what 

nve of those, and the jealousy of these, I 


was almost the only person that looked in a prayer- 
book all church-time. I had several projects in my 
head to put a stop to this growing mischief ; but as 
I have long lived in Kent, and there often beard 
how the Kentish men evaded the Conqueror, by car- 
rying green boughs over their heads, it put me in 
mind of practising this device against Mrs. Simper, 
I find I have preserved many a young man from her 
eye-shot by this moans: therefore humbly pray the 
houghs may bo fixed, until she shall give security 
for her peaceable intentions. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “ Francis Stern hold.” 
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Ne. qiiicunque Dou«, quicuiiquo adhibebitur heros, 

UeRuli conspectus in Huro nuper el ostro, 

Migret in obscuras humili sermonc tabernas; 

Aut. duin vital huniuin, iiubes et mania captet 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 227. 

But then they did not v\Tong themselves so much. * 
To make a god, a litTo, or a king. 

(Stript of his golden crown, and purple robe) 

Descend to a mechanic ilialect ; 

Nor (to avoid such meanness^ soaring high. 

With empty sound, and airy notions fly. — Koscommow. 

Having already treated of the fable, the charac- 
ters, and sentiments in Paradise Lost, wo are in 
the last place, to consider the language ; and as the 
learned world is very much divided upon Milton as 
to this point, I hope they will excuse me if I appear 
particular in any of my opinions, and incline to 
those who judge most advantageously of the author. 

It is requisite that the language of a heroic poem 
should be both perspicuous and snbliiue. In pro- i 
portion as either of these two ijualities are wantA, 
the language is impcrrcct. Perspicuity is the n^t 
and most nece.s.saiy qualification; insomuch that & 
good-natured reader soimdimcs overlooks a little 
slip even in the grammar or syntax, where it is im- 
possible for him to mistake the poet’s sense. Of 
this kind is that passage in Milton, wherein b® 
speaks of Satan ; 

God and his Son except. 

Created thing nought valu’d he nor shunn’d : 

and that m which he describes Adam and Eve: 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
Ills son.s, the fairest of her daughters Kvo 

It is plain, th^t in the former of these passages, 
according to the natural syntax, the Divine Persons 
mentioned in the first line are represented as created 
beings ; and that, in the other, Adam and Eve are 
ronfounded with their sons and daughters. Such 
little blemishes as these, when the thought is great 
and natural, we should, with Horace, impute to a 
pardonable inadvertency, or to the weakness of hu- 
man nature, which cannot attend to each minute 
particular, and give the last finishing to every cir 
cumstanco in so long a work. The ancient critics, 
therefore, who were actuated by a spirit of candour, 
rather than that of cavilling, invented certain figures 
of speech, on purpose to palliate little errors ot this 
nature in the writings of those authors who bad so 
many greater beauties to atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be con- 
sulted, the poet would hav%nothiu» else to do but 
to clothe his thoughts in the most main and natural 
expressions. But since it often nappens that the 
most obvious phrases, and those which are used in 
ordinary conversation, become too familiar to the 
ear, and contract a kind of meanness by passing 
through the mouths of the vulgar ; a poet should 
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lako particular rare to guard himself against idio- 
matic ways of speaking. Ovid and Lucan have 
many poornesses of expression uptui this account, 
as taking up with the first phrases that oifcred, 
without putting themselves to the trouble of looking 
after such as would not only have been natural, 
but also elevated and suhliiue, Milton has but 
few failings in this kind, of which, however, you 
may meet with some instances, as in the following 
passages : 

Embrios and idiots, eremites and friars. 

Wliite, black, and gray, wilh all Uoir trumpery 

Hero pilgrims roam- 

A while discourse Uiey hold 

No fear lest dinner cool; when thus began 

Our author — — 

Who of all ages to succeed, hut feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curs© 

My bead, — III fare our ancesior impure. 

For Ihw we may thank Adam. 

i The great masters in composition know very well 
Uhat many an elegant phrase hecomes improper for 
ie poet or an orator, wlicu it has been debased by 
common use. For this reason the works of ancient 
authors, which are written in dead languages, have 
a great advantage over those which are wriUeii In 
languages that are now spoken. Were there any 
mean phrases or idioms in Virgil or Homer, they 
would not shock the ear of the most delicate modern 
reader, so much as they would have done that of uii 
old Greek or Homan, because we never hear them 
diiouounced in our sUeels, or in ordinary conver- 
jsaliori. 

It is not therefore sufTicient, that the language of 
an epic poem he perspicuous, unless it he also sub- 
lime. To this end it ought to deviate from the 
cjmmon forms and ordinary phrases of speech. The 
j®gment of a poet very much discovers itself in 
shunning the common roads of expression, without 
falling into such ways of sjieech as may seem still* 
and unnatural: hoSnust not. swell into a false sub- 
lime, by eudeavouiing to avoid the other extreme. 
Among the Greeks, iEschylus, and sometimes So- 
phocles, were guilty of this fault; among the Latins, 
Claudian and Statias ; and among our own coun- 
trymen, Shakspearo and Lee. in these authors 
the afityjUtion gf . greatness often hurts the perspi-^ 
cuity of the Vtyle, as in maliy others the endeavour 
after perspictnty prcjudice.s its greatiic.ss. 

Aristotle has observed, tliat the idiomatic .style 
may be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the 
folhiwing methods. hUrst, by the use of metaphors: 
buch are those of Milton : 

Imparadis'o In one ariotlicr's anna. 

■ -—And in his hand a rccd 

Stood waving tipt with lire.- 

I The grassy clods now calv'd 

Spangled wilh eyes . 

In these and innumerablo other instances, the 
metaphors are very bold but just : I must however 
observe, that if the metaphors are not so thick sown 
•n Milton, which always savours too much of wit, 
that they never clash with one another, which, as 
Aristotle observes, turns a sentence into a kind of 
enigma or riddle ; and that he seldom has recourse 
to them where the proper and natural words will do 
as well 

Another way of raisi% the language, and giving 
it a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of| 
other tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of 1 
speech, which the critics call Hellcuistnf, as Horace 
in his odes abounds with them much more than 
Virgil. 1 need not mention the several diaJecta 


which Homer has made use of for this end. Milton, 
in conformity with the practice of the ancient poeu,' 
and with Artistotle’s ru!<^, has infused a great iiuiny 
Latinisms, as well as Griecisins, and soineiiinos 
Hebraisms, into the language of his poem ; as to- 
wards the beginning of it : 

Nor did they not perceive Uie evil pliuhl 
In which tJicy were, or the fierce puiivs not feel. 

Yet to their RcnorKr.s voice they soon obey’d — 

Who »hall tempt with watRlering feet 

The dark uiibottoin d inhiiito uh>!iN, 

And throujjli the piUjiuble obscure find out 
lli.s uin-outh way, or spread hi.s airy flijjht 
Uphorno with indcfutiguhle wings 
Over Hie va.Ht abnipt? 

both a.scend 

111 Iho visions of God — — book n. 

Under this head may be reckoned the placing the 
hdjective after the substantive, the Iraiispusiiioii of 
Words, the turning the adjective into a substantive, 
With several i*ther fondgu modes of speech wlni li 
tlii^ poet has naturalized to give liis verse the 
greater sound, and throw it out of juose, * 

' The third method mentioned by Aristotle, i.s what 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language ti.orc 
than with tliat of any other tongue, and is ihcrcioKj 
more used by Homer than by any other port. I 
mean the lengthening of a phrase by the udditioii 
of words, which may either bo inserted or omittril, i 
as also by the extending or contracting of piirtii ular 
words by the insertion or omission of cm tain s\iJa- 
blcs. Milton has put in practice this method of : 
raisiug hi.s language, as far as tiie nature of our ! 
tongue will permit, as in the passage above lucn- 
tioiied, eremite, for what is hermit in common db- 
I'ourse. If you observe the mca.surc of his vi i'', 
he has with great judgment suppressed a syli.iiilc , 
in several words, and .shortened tliosc of two snIIci* 
hies into olio ; by which method, bi'side.s the ahovc- 
mentioiied advantage, he has given a greater variety 
to his numbers. But this practice is more particu- 
larly remarkable in the names of person.s and nf , 
countries, as Beelzebub, Hessehoii, and in uKiiiy j 
other particulars, wherein lie has either cliaiigi d 
the name, or made use of that which i.s nut tiio 
most commonly known, tliat he might the h.iicr : 
deviate from the language of the vulgar. i 

The same Hfasoii rei oiiiinciided to him several 
old words, wiiich also makes his poem upi'c ir the 
more veiieiahie, and gives it a greater air ut aiiti' 
quity. 

I must likewise take notice, that there arc m 
Milton several words of his own coining, as “ cer- 
boreaii, miscreated, hell-doomed, eiiihryoii atoms, 
and uianv others. If the reader is olleiidcd at t is 
libeitv ill our English poet, I would rccmincna 
to him a discourse* in Plutarch, which slides u. 
how frequently Homer has made use of the same | 

Milton, by the above-mentioned h'-li.s. and ly 
the clmice of the nobleet wokI.. and ldira»e^ w nc 
our tongue would afford him, has can ici our •» 
gunge to a greater height than any oi t le '“1? ‘ i 
iiocts have over done befi>re or alter “y*’ ‘.jg 
made the sublimity of hU style equal to tlia o 


sentiments. . , • tv 

I have been the more particular in trie 


ob.'er- 

it IS in. tlu>f 1'^"*^ 


vatioiis on Milton’s stylo, because .v - - - 

of him in which he appears the most ^ , <,( 

inmarke I have here made upon llie F*' ! 
other nncts, with my oliservations out of ■ 
will perhapt alleviate the prej.iduc _ 

have laken to his poem upon this account, w 
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sfter all, I must confers that I think his stylo, I and degrees (•xpressly forbidden by that r».‘ligion wo 
though admirable in general, is in some places too -pretend to profens: and whose laws, in a nation 


much stif fen edj ujdjjJbscu red by the frequent use of 
those tnelhodswliich Aristotle Sas prescribed for/] 
the raising oT R. ‘ ‘ 

This redundancy of those several ways of speech 
which Aristotle calls “ foreign language,” and with 
which Milton has so very much enriched, and in 
801110 places darkened, the language of his poem, 
was the more proper for his use, because his poem 
is written in blank verse. Rhyme, without any 
^tlicr assistance, throws the language off from prose, 
ami very often makes an iinlifferent phrase pass 
unregarded ; but whore the verse is not built upon 
rhymes, there pomp of sound and energy of ex- 
j)iossion are indispensably necessary to support the 
style, and keep it from falling into the flatness of prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevation of 
style, and arc apt to ridicule a poet when he departs 
from tlie common forms of expression, would do well 
to sec how Aristotle has treated an ancient author 
calfld Euclid, for his insipid mirth upon this occa- 
sion. Mr. Drydeii used to call these sort of men 
his prose-critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, con- 
sider Milton’s numbers, in which fie lias made uso 
of several elisions, which arc not customary aiuoug 
other English poets, as may be particularly observed 
in his cutting off the letter V, wdieii it precedes a 
vowel. This, and some other innovations in the 
measure of his verse, has varied his numbers in such 
a luauiK'r, as makes them incapable of satiating the 
ear, and cloying the reader, which the same uniform 
measure would certainly have done, and which the 
perpetual returns of rhyme never fail to do in 
long narrative poems, I shall close those refleo 
tions upon the language of Paradise Lost with ob* 
serving, that Milton has copied after Horner rathei 
than Virgil in the length of his periods, the copious* 
UPSS of his phrases, and the running of his versos 
uito one another.— L. 
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Nomina honesta pnetenduiitur vitiis. — 'I' acit. Ann. 1. xiv. c. 21. 
Specious n^iies are lent to cover vices. 

. ” York, Jan. 18, 1711-12. 

“ Mr. Spectator, * 

“ I pretend not to inform a gentleman of so 
much taste, whenever he pleases to use it; but it 
uiay not he amiss to inform your readers, that 
th'*re is a false delicacy, as well as a true one. 
rrue delicacy, as I take it, consists in e.xactncss 
judgment and dignity of seutimeut, or, if you 
^'dl, purity of affection, *las this is opposed to 
jonuption and grossness. There are pedants in 
>reeditig, as well as in learning. The eye that 
rannot bear the light is not delicate, but sore. 

‘^®*'®^hutiou appears in the soundness 
nf 1 parts, not iu the squeamishness 
me stomach ; and a false delicacy is affectation, 
dwi; . then can be the standard of 

tho virtue? Virtue, which as 
^ satirist long since observed, is real honour: 
^ ether distiuetions among mankind are 

nil n 

readii* niany of your virtuous female 

deserving Mr. CouVtly’s 
too gentle, and to allow 

tlio excuses for an enormous crime, which is 
P Ouch of the age, apd is in all its branches 


that calls itself Christian, one would think should 
take place of those rules which men of corrupt 
minds, aud those of weak understandings, follow. I 
know not any thing more pernicious to good man- 
ners, than the giving fair names to foul actions ; 
for this confoiinlls yice and virtue, and takes off 
that natural horror we have to evil. An innocent 
ercature, who would start at the name of strumpet, 
may think it pretty to be called a mi.stress, especially 
if her seducer has taken care to inform her, tliat a 
union of hearts is the principal matter in the sight 
of heaven, and that the business at church is a mere 
idle ceremony. Who knows not that the difference 
between obscene and modest words expressing the 
same action, consists only in the accessary idea, for 
there is nothing immodest iu letters and syllables. 
Fornieation ami adultery arc modest words ; be- 
cause they express an evil action as criminal, and 
so as to excite horror and aversion ; whereas words 
representing the pleasure rather than the sin, are, 
fur this reason, indecent and dishonest. Your 
papers would be chargeable with something worse 
than indelicacy, they would be immoral, did }ou 
treat the detestable sins of uiicleanncss in the 
same manner as you rally an impertinent self-love 
and an artful glance; as those laws would be very 
unjust that should chastise minder and potty larceny 
with the same punishment. Even delicacy requin's 
that the pity shown to distressed indigent wicked- 
ness, first betrayed into, and then expelled the har- 
bours of tlie brotliel, should be changed to detesta- 
tion, when we consider pampercul vice in the hal)i- 
tations of the wealthy, The most free person of 
quality, ill Mr. Courtly’s plirase, that is, to siieak 
properly, a woman of figure who lia.s forgot her^irth 
and breeding, dishonoured her relations and hersedf, 
abandoned her virtue and reputation, together with 
the natural modc.sty of her s^, and risked her very 
soul, is so far froni deserving to he treated witii no 
worse character th*i that of a kind woman, which 
is, doubtless, Mr. Courtly’s meaning (if he has any), 
that one can scarce be too severe on her, inasmuch 
as she sin.s against greater restraint.s, is Ics.s exposed, 
and liable to fewer temptations, than beauty iu po- 
verty aud distress. It is hoped, therefore, that 
you will uot lay aside your generous design of ex- 
posing that monstrous wicked nc.ss of the town, 
wliereby a multitude of innocents are sacrificed iu a 
more barbarous manner than those who wore offered 
to Moloch. The unchaste arc provoked to sec their 
vice exposed, and the chaste cannot rake into such 
filth without dauger of defilement, but a mere sp(‘C- 
lator may look into the bottom, and come off with- 
out partaking in the guilt. The doing so will con- j 
vince us you pursue public good, and not merely 
your own advantage; but if your zeal slackens, how 
can one help thinking that Mr. Courtly’s letter is 
Imt a feint to get off from a subjc(“t, in which cither ! 
your own, or the private and base ends of others to 
whom you are partial, or th<iRe of whom you are ; 
afraid, would not endure a rclormatiou ? j 

” I am, Sir, I 

** Your humble Servant and Admirer, so long ! 
as you tread iu the paths of truth, virtue, ; 
aud honour.” * ' 

” Trin. Coll. Cantab. Jan. 12, 1711-12. j 

** Mr. SrucTATOK, j 

It is my fortiiuc to have a chamber-follow, with 
whom, though 1 agree very well in many senii- 
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ir eiits, yet there is one in which we are as contrary 
as light and darkness. We are both in love. His 
mistress is a lovely fair, and mine a lovely brown. 
Now as the praise of our mistresses’ beauty employs 
much of our time, we have frequent quarrels in en- 
tering upon that subject, while each says all he can 
to defend his choice. For my own part, I have 
racked my fancy to the utmost ; an€ sometimes with 
the greatest warmth of imagination have told him, 
that night was made before day, and many more fine 
things, though without any effect; nay, lust night I 
could not forbear saying, with more heat than judg- 
ment, that the devil ought to he painted white. Now 
my desire is, Sir, that you would be pleased to give 
us in black and white your opinion in the matter of 
dispute between us: which will either furnish me 
with fresh and prevailing arguments to maintain my 
own taste, or make me with less repining allow that 
of my chamber-fellow. I know very well that I 
have Jack Cleveland* and Bond’s Horace on my 
side; but then he has such a band of rhymers and 
romance-writers, with which he opposes me, and is 
so continually chiming to the tune of golden tresses,' 
yellow locks, milk, marble, ivory, silver, swans, 
snow, daisies, doves, and the Lord knows what ; 
which he is always sounding with so much vehe- 
mence in my ears, that he often puts me in a brown 
study how to answer him ; and I find that I am in a 
fair way to be quite confounded, yvithout your timely 
assistance afforded to, Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

2 . “ rHILOBULNK.” 
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Dearnative land, bow do the good an<l wise 
Thyuappy clime and countless blcssiugu prize !—Mim and. 

I I.OOK upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were 
I to choose of wliat ref||iou I would bo, and under 
I what government I would live, should most cer- 
tainly give the preference to that form of religion 
and government which is established in my own 
country. In this point I think I am determined by 
reason and conviction ; but if I shall he told that 1 
am actuated by prejudice, 1 am sure it is un honest 

f )rcjudice; it is a prejudice that arises from the 
ove of my country, and therefore such a one as I 
will always indulge, I have in several papers en- 
deavoured to express my duty and esteem for the 
church of England, and design this as an essay upon 
the civil part of our constitution, having often en- 
tertained myself with reflections on this subject, 
which 1 have not met with in other writers. 

That form of government apjicars to me the most 
reasonable, which is most conformable to the equa- 
lity that we find in human nature, provided it be 
consistent with public peace and tranquillity. This 
is what may properly be called liberty, which ex- 
empts one man from subjection to another, so 
far as the order and economy of government will 
permit. 

Liberty should reach every individual of a people, 
as they all share pne common nature ; if it only 
spreads among particular branches, there had better 
be none at all, since such a liberty only aggravates 
the misfortune of those who are deprived of it, by 
setting before them a disagreeable subject of com* * 
parison. 


• 8«« Poems by J. Cleveland. Id53, S4mo. The Senses’ 

Festival, p. 1. 


I This liberty is best preserved, where the legisla. 
tive power is lodged in several persons, especially 
if those persons are of different ranks and interests*, 

! for where they are of the same rank, and conse- 
quently have an interest to manage peculiar to that 
rank, it differs but little from a despotical govern I 
ment in a single person. But the greatest security | 
a people can nave for their liberty, is when the le- 
gislative power is in the hands of persons so hap- I 
pily distinguished, that by providing for the parti- | 
cular interests of their several rank.s, they are pro- | 
viding for the whole body of the people ; or, iu | 
other words, when there is no part of the people [ 
that has not a common interest with at least one j 
part of the legislators. i 

If tl>ere be hut one body of legislators, it is no I 
better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there 
w'ill want a casting voice, and one of them must at i 
length be swallowed up by the disputes and con- 
tentions that will necessarily arise between them. | 
Four would have the same inconvenience as two, j 
and a greater number would cause much ciifh 
fusion. 1 could never road a passage in I’olybius 
and another in Cicero to this purpose without a se- 
cret pleasure in applying it to tlie English con>ti- | 
tution, which it suits much belter than the Roman, I 


Both these gnat authors give the pre-eminence to a 
mixed government, consisting of three branches, 
llie regal, the noble, and the popular. J'hcy had 
doubtless ill their thoughts the constitution of the 
Roman commoinvealth, in which the consul repre- 
sented the king, the senate the noldes, and the tii- 
buiios the people. This division of the three powers 
in the Roman constitution’ was by no means so dis- 
tinct and natural, us it is in tlie English form of 
government. Among several objections that might 
be made to it, I think the chief are those that affect 
the consular power, which had only the ornaments 
without the force of the regal authority. Their 
number had U'H a casting voice in it ; for which 
reason, if one did not chance to he employed abroad, 
while the other sat at home, the public business was 
sometimes at a stand, while tlie consuls pulled two 
diffenuit ways in it. Besides, I do not find that the 
consuls, had ever a negative voice in the jassin^ of 
a law, or decree of the senate ; so that indeed they 
were rather the chief body of the nobility, or the 
first ministers of state, than a distinct branch of tlip 
sovereignty, in which none can be looked upon as 
a part, who are not a part of the legislature. Had 
the consuls been invested with the regal authority to 
as great a degree as our monarchs, there would never 
have been any occasions for a dictatorship, which 
had in it the power of all the three orders, and 
ended in the subversion of the whole constitution. 

Such a history as that of Suetonius, which gives 
us a succession of absolute princes, is to me 

answerable argument against despotic power. Where 

the prince is a man of wisdom and virtue, it 
deed happy for his people that he is absolute; but 
since in the common run of mankind, for one that is 
wise and good you find ten of a contrary character, 
it is very dangerous for a nation to stand to i « 
chance, or to have its public happine.s.s or misery 
depend on the virtue or vicesof a single pef®^*** 
Look into the history I have mentioned, or into any 
series of absolute princes, how many tyrants inus 
you read through, Wfore you come to an ernpero 
that is supportable. But this is not all ; 
private roan often grows cruel and abandoned, w 
converted into an absolute prince. Give a 
power of doing what he pleases with impunity, yuu 
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extinguish his fear, and consequently overturn in 
tiim one of the great pillars of morality. This too 
we find confirmed by matter of fact How many 
hopeful heirs apparent to grand empires, when in 
the possession of them, have become such monsters 
of lust and cruelty as are a reproach to human 
nature I 

1 Some tell us we ought to make our governments 
j on earth like that in heaven, which, gay they, is al* 

I together monarchical aud unlimited. Was man 
like his Creator in goodness aud justice, I should be 
for allowing this great model ; but where goodness 
and justice are not essential to the ruler, I would by 
no means put myself into his bauds to be disposed 
of according to his particular will and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connexion between des- 
potic government and barbarity, and how the making 
of one person more than man, makes the rest less. 
Above nine parts of the world in ten are in the 
lowest state of slavery, aud consequently sunk in 
the most gross and brutal ignorance. Eurojiean 
slaK^ery is indeed a state of liberty, if compared with 
that whieh prevails in the other three divisions of 
the world : and therefore it is no wonder that those 
who grovel under it, have many tracks of light 
among them, of which the others are wholly destitute. 

Riches and plenty arc the natural fruits of liberty, 
and where these abound, learning and all the liberal 
arts will immediately lift up their heads and flourish. 
As a man must have no slavish fears and apprehen- 
sions hanging upon his mind, who will indulge the 
flights of fancy or speculation, and push his re- 
searches into all the abstruse corners of truth, so it 
is necessary for him to have about him a compe- 
tency of all the conveniences of life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himself with necessaries. This point will engross 
our thoughts until it be satisfied. If this is taken 
care of to our hands, we look out for pleasures and 
amusements ; and among a great number of idle 
people, there will be many whoso pleasures will lie 
in reading and conteniplatiuu. These arc the two 
great sources of knowledge, and as men grow wise 
they naturally love to communicate their disco- 
veries; and others seeing the happiness of such a 
learned life, and improving by their conversation, 
emulate, imitate, and surpass one another, until a 
nation is filled with races of wise and understand- 
ing persons. Ease and plenty arc therefore the great 
cherishers of knowledge : and as most of the despotic 
governments of the world have neither of them, 
they are naturally overrun with ignorance aud bar- 
In Europe, indeed, notwithstanding several 
nf its princes are absolute, there are men famous 
jor« knowledge and learning; but the reason is, 
because the subjects are many of them rich and 
wealthy, the prince not thinking fit to exert himself 
his full tyranny like the princes of the eastern 
nations, lest his subjects should be invited to new- 
*nould their constitution, having so many prospects 
0 liberty within their view. But in all despotic 
governments, though a particular prince may favour 
arts and letters, there is a natural degeneracy of 
nkind, as you may observe from Augustus’s reign, 
low the Homans lost themselves by degrees until 
bey feu to an equality with the most barbarous 
surrounded them. Look upon Greece 
link’*/ ^ states, and you would think its in- 
fern/f different climates, and under dif- 

an» / from those at present, so different 

siaw-”* geniuses which are formed under Turk&h | 
Gmiaa liberty. j 


Besides poverty and want, there are other reasons 
th^ debase the minds of men who live under sla- 
very, though 1 look on this as the principal. This 
natural tendency of despotic power to ignorance 
, and barbarity, though not insisted upon by others. ' 
' is, I think, an unanswerable argument against that I 
form of government, as it shows how repugnant it I 
is to the good of mankind, and the perfection of | 
human nature, which ought to be the great ends of 
all civil institutions. — L. 
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— Paver est utrique moldstus. — Hoa. 1 Ep. vl. 10. 

Both fear alike. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ When you spoke of the jilts and coquettes, you 
then promised to be very impartial, and not to spare | 
even your own sex, should any of their secret or open 
faults come under your cognisance : which has given 
me encouragement to describe a certain species of 
mankind under the denomination of male jilts- They 
are gentlemen who do not design to marry, yet. that 
they may appear to have some sense of gallantry, 
think they must pay their devoirs to one particular 
fair ; in order to which, they single out from amongst 
the herd of females her to wnom they design to 
make their fruitless addresses. This done, they 
first take every opportunity of being in her com- 
pany, and they never fail upon all occasions to bo 
particular to her, laying themselves at her feet, pro- 
testing the reality of their passion with a thousand 
oaths, soliciting a return, and saying as many fine 
things as their stock of wit will allow ; and if they 
are not deficient that way, generally 8pi*ak so as to 
admit of a double interpretation ; which the credu- 
lous fair is too apt to turn to her own advantage, 
since it frequently happens to be a raw, innocent 
young creature, who thinks all the world as sincere 
as herself, and so her unwarj^ heart becomes an easy 
prey to those deceitful monsters, who no soouer 
perceive it, but immediately they grow cool, and 
shun her whom they before seemed so much to ad- 
mire, and proceed to act the same common-place 

Uany towards another. A coxcomb flushed with 
many of those infamous victories shall say he is 
sorry for the poor fools, protest and vow be never 
thought of matrimony, and wonder talking civilly 
can he so strangely misinterpreted. Now, Mr, 
Spectator, you that are a professed friend to love, 
will, I hope, observe upon those who abuse that 
noble passion, and raise it in innocent minds by a 
deceitful affectation of it, after which they desert 
the enamoured. Pray bestow a little of your coun- 
sel on those fond believing females who already 
have, or are in danger of having, broken hearts 
in which you will oblige a great part of this town,, 
but in a particular manner, 

“ Sir, 

** Your (yet heart-whole) Admirer, 

aud devoted humble Servant, 

** Melainia.*' 

Mclainia’s complaint is occasioned by so general 
a folly, that it is wonderful one could so long over- 
look it. But this false gallantry proceeds from an 
impotence of mind, which makes those who are 
guilty of it incapable of pursuing what they them- ’ 
selves approve. Many a man wishes a woman bis 
wife whom he dare not take for such. Though no 
oue has power ovei his inclinations or fortunes, ho 
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is a slave to common fame. For this reason, I bejr it, will be the g^reater favour, as I have !aff‘!\ 
think Melainia jrives them too soft a name in y^at received rich silks und line lace to a considerahlp 
of male coquets. I know not why irresolution of value, which will be sold (.heap for a (|uick rotnrn 
mind should not be more contemptible than impo- and as 1 have also a lai stock of .other go(Mls 
tcnce of body; and these trivolous admirers would Indian silks were formerly a great branch of our 
be too tenderly used, in being only included in the trade ; and since we must not sell them, we must sock 
same term with the insutlicicnt another way. They amends by dealing in others. This I hope will 
whom my correspondent calls male coquets, should plead for one who would lessen ihe number oj 
hereafter be called fribblers. A fribbler is one who teasers of the Muses, and who, suiting his spirit to 
professes rapture and admiration for the woman his cirrumstances, humbles the poet to exalt the 
whom he addresses, and dreads nothing so much as citizen. Like a true tradesman, I hardly ever look 


her consent, llis heart can Hutter by the force of 
imagination, butrannot fix from thi' force of judg- 
j merit. It is not um.-omniou for the parents ot 
young women of ino'lei-att’ fortune to wink at the 
addresses of fribblers, and expose their children to 
the ambiguous behaviour which Melainia complains 
of, until by the fondness to <»ne they are to lose, 
they become incapable of love towards others, and, 
by conserjuenee, in their future marriage lead a 
joyless or a miserable life. As therefore 1 shall, in 
the speculations which I'egard love, be as .‘severe as 
I ought on jilts and libertine women, so will I be 
as little merciful to insigiiilicant and mischievous 
men. In order to this, all vivitanls who frequent 
families wherein there arc young IVunales, are forth- 
with required to declare thimisidves, or absent from 
places where their presence banishes such as would 
pass their time more to the advantage of tlotse whom 
they visit. It is a matter of too great moment to be 
dallied with : and I shall ex])ect from all my young 
pe(qdo a satisfactory account of ap})earances. Sin?- 
phon has from the publication hereof seven dajs to 
explain the riddle he presented to Kudamia; and 
f^hloris an hour after this comes to her hand, to 
declare whether she will have Philolas, whom a 
woman of no less merit than her.sidf, and of supe- 
rior fortune, languish(!.s to call her own. 

“ To THE Spectator. 

“Sir, 

“ Since so many dealers turn authors, and w'rite 
I quaint advi'rtisemenls in praise of their wares, one 
I who from an author turned dealer may he allowed 
! for the advancement of trade to turn author again. 

! I will not however set up, like some of them, for 
I selling cheaper than the most able honest tradesman 
, j cun ; nor do I send this to he bettter known for 
i choice and cheapness of China and Japan wares, 

I tea, fans, muslins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian 
goods. Placed as I am in LeadeuhalUstreet, near 
the India company, and the centre of that trade, 
thanks to my fair customers, iiiy warehou.se is graced 
as well as the benelit days of iny plays ami iqieras; 
and the foreign goods I sell, seem no less aeceptahic 
than the foreign books I translated, Kabelais, and 
Don Quixote. 'J’his ilm critics allow me, and vvliile 
they like ruy wares they may dispraise my writings. 

' But as it is not so well known yet, that I frequently 
I < ross the seas <*f late, and speak in Dutch and 
• i b lench, besides other languages, 1 have the con- 
vcnieiicy of buying and importing rich lirocades, 
Dutch atlases, with gold and silver, or without, and 
other foreign silks of the newest inodes and best 
fabrics, tine Flanders lace, linens, and pictures, at 
the l)cst hand; this my new way of traJe I have 
f.illen into, I cannot better publish than by an ap- 
plication to you. My wares are fit only for such as 
your readers; and 1 would beg of you to print this 
addres!^ in your paper, that those whose minds you 
adorn may take tlie ornaments foi their persons and 
houses from me. 'riii'*, .Sir, if I may presume to 


into any bo{»ks, but those of accounts. To sav the 
truth, 1 cannot, I think, give yon a bott(?r idea of 
niy being a downright man of traftic, than by ac- 
knowledging I (d'tcner read the advertisements, than 
the mattt'r of even your paper. I am under a great 
temptation to take tliis ojiportunity of admonisliing 
other writers to Ibllow my example, and trouble the 
town no more ; but as it is my present business to 
increase llic mini her of Imyers rather than sellers 
I hasten to tell you that I am. Sir, 

“ Voiir most huinble, 

and most obedient Servant, 

T. “ Peter Mottei x.” 
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Vitos sunima brevi.s spem no.s vctal liichoan* lonuoim. 

ilou. I 0(1. IV. 15 

Life'.s span forbid.'* us to exUMid our care.s, 

.And stretch our hopes bo)onil our years. — C mkhch, 

Ucos taking my seat in a roffee-hoii.sc I often i 
draw the eyes of the whole room upon me, when in I 
the hottest sea.son.s of news, and at a time perhap* 1 
I that the Dut( h mail i.s just come in, they hear me 
I a.sk the coffeiMuan for his last week’s bill of mor- 
tality. I find that I have been sometimes taken 
on tlii.s occasion for a jiarish sexton, sometimes for 
an undertaker, and .sometimes for a doctor of phy- 
i.sic. In this, however, lam guided by the sjiirit 
J of a philosiqiher, as I take occasion from thence to 
■ ndlect upon the regular increase and diniimition of 
mankind, and consider the several various ways 
through which we pa.s.s from life to eternity. I am 
very w’ell pleased with these weekly admonitions, 
tli.u bring into my mind such thoughts as ought to 
be the daily entertainment of every reasonable 
I creature; and consider with pleasure to niyscll, by 
which of those deliverances, or, as wo commonly 
call them, distem])crs, I may possibly make my 
eseape out of this world of sorrows, into that condi- 
tion of exi.xtcnce, wherein 1 hope to be luqipicr and 
better than it is pos.siblc for me at present to 
concf'ive. ^ 

Rut this is not all the use I make of the above- 
mentioned weekly jiapcr. A bill of rnortnlil v is, in 
my opifiiun, an unanswerable argiiment for a Pro- 
vidence, How can we, without supposing ourselves 
under the constant care of a Supreme Being, give 
any possible account for that nice proportion, which 
we find in every groat city, between the deaths am 
birth.s of its inhabitants, and between the 
of males and that of females brought into the woi < • 
What cls(* could adjust in so exact a manner tm j 
recruits of every nation to its lo.sses, and ni'" ** 
these new supplies of people into such equal hoi les 
of both sexes ? Chance could never hold the Imlance 
with so steady a baud. Were we not couiitei nii 
bv an intelligent supervisor, we should 
he overcharged with multitudes, and at others was 
away into a desert : we should he sometime'* 
poj'ului virorumy as Florus elegantly expTess*i» ».» 
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g<>noration of males, and at others a species of 
women. We may extend this considoratioii to 
every species of living creatures, and consider the 
whole animal world as a huge army made up of in- 
numerable corps, if I may use that term, whose 
qur)ta8 have been kept entire near five thousand 
years, in so wonderful a manner, that thore.is not 
probably a single species lost during this long tract 
of time. Could we have general bids of mortality 
of every kind of animals, or particular ones of every 
species in each continent or island, I could almost 
say in every wood, marsh, or mountain, what as- 
tonishing instances would they be of that Provi- 
dence which watches over all his works ? 

I have heard of a great man in the Romish church, 
who upon reading those words in the filth chapter 
of (icnesis, “ And all the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thirty years, and he died ; and 
all the days of Seth were nine Imndrod and twelve 
years, and he died; and all the days of Methuselah 
were nine hundred and sixty-nine years, and he 
died immediately shut himself up in a convent, 
and retired from tho world, as not thinking any 
thing in this lifu worth pursuing, which had not re- 
gard to another. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing in iiistory 
which is 80 improving to the reader us those ac- 
counts which wc meet with of the deaths of eminent 
persons, and of their behaviour iu that dreadful - 
season. 1 may also add, that there are no parts in 
history which affect and please the reader in so 
sensible a munner. The reason 1 take to be this, 
there is no other siuj^le circumstance in the story of 
any person, which can pirssibly be the case of every 
one who loads it. A battle or a iriuir.pli are con- 
jectures in which not one mau in a million is likely 
to be engaged: but when we see a person at the 
j point of death, we canm^t forbear being attentive i 
[ t ) every thing he says or docs, because we are sure 
j that some time or other we shall ourselves be iu the 
! same melancholy circumstances. The general, the 
statesman, or the philosopher, are perhaps charac- 
ters which We may never act in, but tho dying man 
is one whom, sooner or later, we shall certainly re- 
semble. 

It is, perhaps, for the same kind of reason, that 
few books written hi English have been so much 
perused ug Dr. Sherlock’s Discourse upon Death ; 
though at the same time I must own, that he who 
has not perused this excellent piece, has not per- 
nips read one of the strongest persuasives to a rc- 
ligious life that ever was written in any language. 

I he consideration with which I shall close this 
essay Upon death, is one of the most ancient and 
most beaten morals that has been recommended 
0 mankind. But its being so very common, and so 
universally received, though it takes away from 
* • f of novelty, adds very much to the 

fiignt of it, as it shows that it falls in with the 
^yieral sense of mankind. In short, I would have 
m*''^^*u**^ consider that ho is in this life nothing 
^ passenger, and that he is not to set up 
L attentive eye upon that 

mnn*^ ' which he approaches every mo- 

nent ®ver fixed and perina- 

to *‘“8^® consideration would be sufficient 

avarien bitterness of hatred, the thirst of 

7 » ti'® cruelty of ambition. 

naoch pleased with the passage of 
humfroS ancient poet, who lived near a 

bfe of ^fore Socrates, which represents the 

>nan under this view, as I have here Iran. 


slated it word for word. " Be not grieved,” says 
he, “ above measure for thy deceased friends. 
They are not dead, but have only finished that 
journey which it is necessary for every one of us to 
take. We ourselves must go to that great place of 
reception in which they are all of them assembled, 
and ill this general rendezvous of mankind, live 
together in another state of being.” 

i think I have, in a former paper, taken notice 
of those beautiful metaphors in Scripture, where 
life is termed a pilgrimage, and those who pass 
through it are calleii strangers and sojounieis upon | 
earth. 1 shall conclude this with a story which I 
have somewhere read in the travels of Sir John 
Chardin. That gentleman, after having told us 
that the inns which receive the caravans iu Persia, 
and the eastern countries, are called by the name 
(»f caravansaries, gives us a relation to the following 
purpose 

‘‘ A dervi.se travelling through Tartary, being 
arrived at the towm of Balk, went into jthe king’s 
palace by mistake, as thinking it to be a ])ublic inn 
or caravansary. Having looked about him for 
some time, he entered into a long gallery, where 
he laid down his wallet, and s])read his carpet, in 
order to repose himself upon it, after tho manner ' 
()f the eastern nations. He had not been long in 
this posture befi^rc ho was discovered by some of 
the guanls, who askeil him what was his business 
in that place? The clervise told them he intended 
to take up his night’s lodging in that caravansary. 
The guards let him know, in a very angry manner, 
that the house ho was in was not a caravansary, 
but the king’s palace. It happened that the, king 
himself passed through tl>e gallery during this de- 
bate, and smiling at the mistake of the dervise, 
ask<‘d him how he could possibly bo so dull as not 
to distinguish a palace from a caravansary; ‘Sir,* 
says the dervise, ‘ give mo leave to ask your ma- 
jesty a question or two. Who were tlie persons that 
lodged in this house when it was first built ?’ The 
king replied, ‘His ancestors.’ ‘And who,’ says 
the dervise, ‘ was the last person that l(>dged here ?’ 
The king replied, ‘ His father.* ‘ And who is it,* 
says the dervise, ‘ that lodges here at present ?’ 
The king told him, that it was he himself. ‘ And 
who,* says the dervise, ‘ will be here after you ?' 
The king answered, ‘ The young prince his son.’ 

‘ Ah, Sir,’ said the dervise, ‘ a house that changes 
j its inhabitants so often, and receives such a jier- 
petual succession of guests, is not a palace, but a 
caravansary.’ ” — L. 
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Projicit ftinpullas et se.squipedalia verba. 

IIoR. Ars Poet. vor. 97.* 

Forffebhis swcllinv and civantic words. 

Roscommox. 

Tub players, who know I am very much their 
friend, take all opportunities to express a gratitude 
to me for being so. They could uot have a belter 
occasion of obliging me, than one which they lately 
took hold of. They desired my friend Will Honey- 
comb to bring me to the reading of a new tragedy ; 
it is called Th»i Distrest Mother, 1 must confess, 
though some days are passed since I enjoyed that 
entertainment, the passions of the several charac 
ters dwell strongly upon ray imagination; and I 
congratulate the age, that tney are at last to see 

• The motto in the original paper tn folio was from Rorace 
liki'wise — Spiral iriigiouiii satis, et fehciler aud«t" 
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truth and human life represented in the incidents 
which concern heroes and heroines. The style of 
the play is such as becomes those of the first cduca> 
tioD, and the sentiments worthy those of the highest 
figure. It was a most exquisite pleasure to me, to 
observe real tears drop from the eyes of those who 
had long made it their profession to dissemble afflic- 
tion ; and the player who read frequently threw 
down the book, until he had given vent to the hu- 
manity which rose in him at some irresistible touches 
■of the imagined sorrow We have seldom had any 
female distress on the stage, which did not, upon 
■cool examination, appear to flow from the weakness 
rather than the misfortune of the person repre- 
sented ; but in this tragedy you are not entertained 
with the uuguverned passions of such as are ena- 
moured of each other, merely as they are men and 
women, but their regards are founded upon high | 
conceptions of each other’s virtue and merit; and 
tlie character which gives name to the play, is one 
who has behaved herself with heroic virtue in the 
most important circumstances of a female life, those 
of a wife, a widow, and a mother. If there be 
those whose minds have been too attentive upon tlie 
affairs of life, to have any notion of the passion of 
love in such extremes as are known only to parti- 
cular tempers, yet in the above-mentioned consi- 
deralions, the sorrow of the heroine will move even 
the generality of mankind. Domestic virtues con- 
cern all the world, and there is no one living who is 
not interested that Andromache should be an ini- 
mitable character. The generous affection to the 
memory of her deceased husband, that tender care 
for her son, which is ever heightened with the con- 
sideration of his father, and those regards preserved 
in spite of being tempted with the possession of the 
Highest greatness, are what cannot but be venerable 
even to such an audience as at present frequents 
the English theatre. My friend Will Honeycomb 
commended several tender things that were said, 
and told me they were very genteel ; but whispered 
me, that he feared the piece was not busy enough 
for the piesent taste. To supply this, he recom- 
mended to the players to be very careful in their 
scenes ; and, above all things, that every part should 
be perfectly uew dressed. 1 was very glad to find that 
they did not neglect my friend’s admonition, because 
tnere are a great many in this class of criticism who 
may be gained by it; but indeed the truth is, that 
as to the work itself, it is every where Nature. The 
persons are of the highest quality in life, even that 
of princes; but their quality is not represented by 
the poet, with directions that guards and waiters 
should follow them in every scene, but their grandeur 
appears in greatness of sentiment, flowing from 
minds worthy their condition. To make a charac- 
ter truly great, this author understands, that it 
should have its foundation in superior thoughts arid 
maxims of conduct. It is very certain, that many 
an honest woman would make no difflculty, though 
the had been the wife of Hector, for the sake of a 
kingdom, to marry the enemy of her husband’s 
family and country ; and indeed who can deny hut 
she might be still an honest woman, but do he- 
roine? That maybe defensible, nay laudable, in 
one character, which would be in the highest degree 
exceptionable in another. When Cato Uticensis 
killed himself, Coctius, a Kohmh of ot din ary quality 
and character, did the same thing ; upon whiCb fflie 
said, smiling, ‘’Cottios might have lived, though 
Caesar has seized the Roman liberty.** Cottiu8*s 
condition might have boen the same, let tnings at 


the upper end of the world pass as they would. 
What is further very extraordinary in this work, is, 
that the persons are all of them laudable, and their 
misfortunes arise rather from unguarded virtue, than 
propensity to vice. The town has an opportunity 
of doing itbidf justice in supporting the representa- 
tions af passion, sorrow, indignation, even despair 
itself, within the rules of decency, honour, and good- 
breeding ; and since there is none can flatter himself 
his life will be always fortunate, they may here see 
sorroi^ as they would wish to bear it whenever it : 
arrives. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I am appointed to act a part in the new tragedy I 
called The Distnst Molher. It is the celebrated grief 
of Orestes which I am to personate ; but 1 shall not 
act as I ought, for I shall feel it too intimately to I 
be al)le to utter it. I was last night repeating a pa- ' 
ragraph to myself, which 1 took to be an expression ' 
of rage, and in the middle of the sentence there 
was a stroke of self-pity which quite unmanned me. ' 
Be pleased, Sir, to print tliis letter, that when 1 am 
oppressed in this manner at such an interval, acer- i 
tain part of the audience may not think I am out; ' 
and I hope, with this allowance, to do it with satis- 
faction. “ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Gkougk Powiii.L.” 

Mr. Spectatou, 

** As I was walkijig the other day in the Park, I 
saw a gentleman with a very short face; I desire to 
i know whether it was you. Pv^ inform metis soon ! 
i as you can, lest I become the most heroic Heca- ! 
tissa’s rival. 

“ Your bumble Servant to command, | 

“ Sophia.** I 

** Dear Madam, i 

It is not me you are in love with, for I was 
very ill, and kept my chamber all that day. 

\ our most humble Servant, 

T. “ The Spectator.’* 
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' UbI plura niteiit in carmine, non ejjo puucii 

I OfTendar nmculis, quu» aut ineuriu fudit, 

j Aut humanu parum cuvet iiatura.— — 

Bor. Ars Poet, ver. 3f»l. 

But In a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a slight mistake, 

Such 05 our nature'll frailty may excuse. — Roscommoji. i 

I HAVjE now considereti Milton’s Paradise Lost i 
under those four great heads of the fable, the cha- i 
racterR, the sentiments, and the language; and i 
have shown that he excels in general, under each j 
of these heads. 1 hope that I have made several | 
discoveries which may appear new, even to tho.'-e 
who are versed in critical learning. Were 1 indeed 
to choose my readers, by whose judgment 1 would 
stand or fall, they shoultk not be such as are ac- 
quainted only with the French aqd Italian critics, 
but also with the anoiont and modern who have 
W'ritten in either of the learned lanpu ;;es. Above 
all, I would have them well versed in die Greek and 
Latin pets, without which a man very often fancies 
that he understands a critic, when in reality he 
does not comprehend his meaning. 

It is in criticism as in all other sciences and spe- 
culations; one who brings with him any imiilHi 
notiohs and observations, which ho has mad^e in is 
reading of poets, will And his own 
methodized and explained, and perhaps several hi ^ 
hiuU that had passed in hit mind, perfected ai 
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improved in the works of a good critic ; whereas 
one who has not these previous lights is very often 
an utter stranger to what he reads, and apt to put 
a wrong interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it sutHcient that a man, who sets up for a 
judge in criticism, should have perused the authors 
above mentioned, unless ho has also a clear and 
logical head. Without this taleut he is perpetually 
puzzled and perplexed amidst his own blunders, 
mistakes the sense of those ho would confute, or, if 
he chances to think right, does uot know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with clearness and 
perspicuity. Aristotle, who was the best critic, was 
also one of the best logicians that ever appeared 
in the world. 

Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding 
would be thought a very odd book for a man to 
make himself master of, who would get a reputation 
by critical wiitings; though at tho same time it is i 
very certain, that an author who has not learned | 
the art of distinguishing between words and things, 
and of ranging his thoughts and setting them in 
proper lights, whatever notions ho may have, will 
lose himself in confusion and obscurity. I might 
further observe that there is not a (ireek or Latin 
critic, who has not shown, oven in the style of his 
criticisms, that he was a master of all the elegance 
and delicacy of his native tongue. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more absurd, 
than for a man to set up for a critic, without a good 
insight into all the parts of learning ; whereas many 
of those, who have endeavoured tt» signalize them- 
selves by Works of nature, among our English 
writers, are not oul^defcctive in the above-men- 
tioned particulars, but plainly discover, by the 
phrases which they make use of, and by their con- 
tused way of thinking, that they are not acquainted 
with the most common and ordinary systems of arts 
and sciences. A few general rules extracted out of 
the French authors, with a certain cant of words, 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy writer for 
a most judicious and formidable critic. 

One great mark, by which you may discover a 
critic who has neither taste nor learning, is thi>, 
that he seldom ventures to praise any passage in 
an author which has not been before received and 
apjdauded by the public, and that his criticism turns 
wholly upon little faults and errors. This part of a 
critic is so very easy to succeed in, that we find 
every ordinary reader, upon the publishing of a 
new poem, has wit and ill-nature enough to turn 
several passages of it into ridicule, and very often 

the right place. This Mr. Drydeu has very 
agreeably remarked in these two celebrated lines : 




aggravating a fault; and though such a treatment 
of an author naturally produces indignation in the 
mind of an understanding reader, it has however 
its effect among tho generality of those whose 
hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind being very 
apt to think that every thing whicK is laughed at, 
with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in a 
critic, as it rather prejudices the reader than con- 
vinces him, and is capable of making a beauty, as 
well as a blemish, the subject of derision, A man 
who cannot write with wit on a proper subject, is 
dull and stupid; but one who shows it in an impro- 
per place, is as impertinent and absurd. Besides, 
a man who has the gilt of ridicule is apt to find 
fault with any thing that gives him an opportunity 
of exerting his beloved talent, and very often cen- 
sures a passage, not because there is any fault in 
it, but because he can be merry upon it. Such 
kinds of pleasantry are very unfair and disingenu- 
ous in works of criticism, in which the greatest 
masters, both ancient aiul ino(|ern, have always ap- 
! peared with a serious and iiistrnctivo air. 

As I intend in my next paper to show the defects 
I in Milton’s Faradisc Lost, 1 thought fit to premise 
these few particulars, to the end that the reader 
may know I enter upon it as on a very ungrateful 
work, and that I shall just point at the imperfec- 
tions without endeavouring to infiame them with 
ridicule. I must also observe with Longinus, that 
the productions of a great genius, with many lapses 
and inadvertencies, are infinitedy preferable to the 
works of an inferior kind of author, which are scru- 
pulously exact, and conformable to all the rules of 
correct writing. i 

I shall conclude my paper with a story out of ! 
Boccalini, which suflicicntly shows us the opinion 
that judicious author entertained of Uie sort of 
critics I have been hero mentioning. A famous 
critic, says he, having gathered together all the 
faults of an eminent poet, made a present of them ; 
to Apollo, who received them very graciously, and 
resolved to make the author a suitable return for • 
the trouble he had been at in collecting them. In i 
order to this, he set before him a sack of wheat, as 
it had been just thrashed out of the sheaf. He then 
bid him pick out the chaff from among the corn, 
and lay it aside by itself. The critic applied him- 
self to the task with great industry and pleasure, 
and, after having made the due separation, was pie- , 
sented by Apollo with tho chaff for his pains.— -L. 
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Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive below. 


A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excel- 
(’hces than imperfections, to discover the concealed 
^ writer, and communicate to the world 
such things as arc worth their observation. Tho 
most exquisite words, and finest strokes of an au- 
d ^hoso which very often appear the most 

rob k r to a man who wants a 

isti for polite learning ; and they are these, which 
'**^‘H'*tinguishing critic generally attacks with 
violence. Tully observes* that it is 
j* orand or fix a mark upon what ho calls 
lish o it may be rendered into Eng- 

into glowing bold expression,** and to turn it 
by a cold ill-natured criticism. A little 
®Ttwly capable of exposing a beauty and of 


Illam, quicquid agit, quoquo vestigia flectil, 

Compoiiit furtiiu, subsequiturque decor. 

Tibul, 4 Elog. ii, 8. 

Whate’er she does, where’er her stops she bends, 

Grace on each action silently attends 

As no one can be said to enjoy health, who is 
only not sick, without ho feel within himself a light- 
some and invigorating principle, which will not 
suffer him to remain idle, hut still spurs him on to 
action ; so in the practice of every virtue, there is 
some additional grace required, to give a claim of 
excelling in this or that particular action. A dia- 
mond may want polishing, though the value may be 
intrinsically the same ; and the same good may be 
done with different degrees of lustre. No man 
should be contented with himself that be barely 
does well, but he should perfbrm every thing in the 
best and most becoming manner that be is abU. 
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Tully tells us he wrote his book of Offices, be- 
cause there was no time of life in which some cor- 
respondent duty might not be practised ; nor is there 
a duty without a certain decency accompanying it, 
by which every virtue it is joined to will seem to be 
doubled. Another may do the same thing, and yet 
the action want that air and beauty which distin- 
guish it from others ; like that inimitable sunshine 
Titian is said to have diffuseil over his landscapes; 
which denotes them his, and has been always un- 
equalled by any other person. 

There is no one action in which this quality I am 
speaking of >vill be more sensibly perceived, tlian in 
granting a request, or doing an office of kindness. 
Mummius, by iiis way of consenting to a benefac- 
tion, shall make it lose its name ; while Carus 
doubles the kindness and the obligaticui. Froi.* the 
first, the desired request drops indeed at last, but 
from so doubtful a brow, that the obliged has almost 
as much reason to resent the manner of bestowing 
it, as to be thankful for the favour itself. Cams in. | 
vites with a pleasing air, to give him an oj)portu- 
nity of doing an act of humanity, meets the petition 
half way, and consents to a request with a counte- 
nance which proclaims the satisfaction of his mind 
in assisting the distressed. 

The decency then that is to be observed in li- 
berality,' seems to consist in its being performed 
with such cheerfulness, as may express the god-like 
pleasure to be mot with, in obliging one's fellow- 
creatures ; that may show good-nature and benevo- 
lence overflowed, and do not, as in some men, run 
upon the tilt, and taste of the vsediments of a grudg- 
ing, uncommunicative disposition. 

Since I have intimated that the greatest decorum 
is to be preserved in the bestowing our good offices, 

I will illustrate it a little, by an example drawn 
from private Jife, wliich carries with it such a profu- 
sion of liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing 
but the humanity and good-nature which ac cotiipa- 
nies ft. It is a letter of Pliny, which 1 shall here 
translate, because the action will best appear in its 
first dress of thought, without any foreigu or am- 
bitious ornaments. 

Pliny to Quintilian.** 

“ Though I am fully acquainted with the content- 
ment and just moderation of your mind, and the 
conformity the education you have given your 
daughter bears to your own character ; yet since she 
is suddenly to be married to a person of distinction, 
whose figure in the world makes it necessary for her 
to be at a more than ordinary expense, in clothes 
and equipage suitable to her hushaud’s quality ; by 
which, though her intrinsic worth be not augmented, I 
yet will it receive both ornament and lustre : and 
knowing your estate to be as moderate as the riches 
of your mind are abundant, I must challenge to 
myself some part of the burden; and as a parent 
of your child, I present her with twelve hundred 
ami fifty crowns, towards these expenses; which 
sum had been much larger, had I not feared the 
smallness of it would be the greatest inducement 
with you to accept of it. Farewell.*’ 

Thus should a benefaction be done with a good 
grace, and shine in the strongest point of light; it 
should Dot only answer all the hopes and exigencies 
)f the receiver, but even outrun his wishes. It is 
this happy manner of behaviour which adds new ' 
charms to it, and softens those gifts of art and na- . 
tore, which otherwise would be rather distasteful j 
than agreeable. Without it, valour would degenc- ' 


rate into DrutaVity, learning into pedantry, and the 
geiiieelest demeanour into affectation. Even Keli. 
gion itt^elf, unless Decency be the handmaid which 
wails upon her, is apt to make people appear guilty 
of sourness and ill-humour: but this shows Viitne 
in her first original form, adds a comeliness to Kc- 
ligion, and gives its professors tne justest title to 
“the beauty of holiness.” A man fully instructed 
in this art, may assume a thousand shajios, and 
please in all ; he may do a thousand actions shall 
become none other hut himself; not that the things 
themselves are different, but the manner of doing 
them. 

If you examine each feature by itself, Aglaura 
and Calliclea are equally handsome ; but take them 
in the whole, and you cannot sutler the comparison ; 
(he one is full of numberless nameless graces, the 
other of as many nameless faults. 

The comeliness of person, and the decency of be- 
haviour. add infinite weight to what is pronouneod 
by any one. It is the want of this that often makes 
the rebukes and advice of old rigid persons of no 
cflecl, and leave a displeasure in the minds of those 
they arc directed to: but youth and beauty, if ac- 
companied with a gracetul and becoming severity, 
is of mighty force to raise, even in the most profli- 
gate, a sense of shame. In Milton, the devil is I 
never described ashamed but once, and that at the 
rebuke of a beauteous angel : 

So spake the cherub ; and liis pravi* rebuke. 

Severe in youtlifiil be.tuty, luiiled grace 
liivincihle. Abu.sli'd the devil »mpd, , 

And felt how awful (loodness saw 

Virtue in her own shape how loHw ! saw and pin'd 

U1SI0S.S. 

The care of doing nothing unbecoming has ac- 
companied the greatest minds to their lust inoinonts. 
They avoided even an indecent posture in the very 
article of death. 'I’hus Ctesar gatnered his robe 
about him, that he might not fall in a mannci un- 
becoming of himself ; and the greatest concern that ; 
appeared in the behaviour of Lucrclia wlun she | 
stabbed herself, was, that her body sliould lie in an j 
attitude worthy the mind which had inhabited it: 

■■■■■■ Ne non procurnbat lionesto, 

Kxtrema haec etiam uura cadeiiiis eraf. 

Ovm, Fast. Hi 833. 

’Twas her last Uiought, how decently to fall. 

“ Mh. Spectator, 

“ 1 am a young woman without a fortune ; but of 
a very high mind: that is, good Sir, I am to the 
last degree proud and vain. I am ever railing at | 
the rich, for doing things, which, upon search into j 
my heart, I find I am only angry at, because I can } 
not do the same myself. I wear the hooped plti- 
coat, and am all in calicoes when the finest arc in 
silks. It is a dreadful thing to be poor and proud; 
therefore, if you please, a lecture on that subject 
for the satisfaction of your uneasy humble Servant, 

2, “ Jezebel.” i 

• — I 
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The prudent still have fortune on ffielr side.— F uao. Vet Poet 

The famous Grecian, in his little book wherein 
he lays down maxims for a man’s advancing j 

at court, advises his reader to associate hirasell j 
the fortunate, and to shun the company of the uu | 
fortunate ; which, notwithstanding the baseness u | 
the precept to an honest mind, may have something 
useful in it, for those who push their interest m | 
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vvrlii. It is certain, a ^reat part of what we call ' 
jryod or ill foriune, rises out of liglit or wronj^ mea- 
sures and schemes of life. When 1 iiear a man 
complain of his being unfortunate in all his und«*r- 
takmgs, I shrewdly suspect him for a very weak ; 
man in his affairs. In coulbrniity with this way of | 
thinking, Cardinal Richelieu used to sa), that un- | 
fortunate and imprudent were hut two words for the 
same thing. .\s the cardinal himself had a great 
share both of prudence and good fortune, his famous 
antagonist, the Count d’Olivares, was disgraced at 
the court of Madrid, bjjcause it was alleged against 
him that he had never any success in his under- 
takings. This, says an eminent author, was indi- 
rectly accusing him of ftnprudence. 

Cicero recoimnerided Pompey to the Romans for 
their general upon three accounts, as he was a man 
of courage, conduct, and good fortune. It was, 
perhaps, tor the reason above nieiitioucd, namely, 
that a series of good fortune supposes a prudent ma- 
nagement in the person whom it hefals, that not 
only Sylla the dictator, hut several of the Roman 
emperors, as is still to iP seen up(»u their medals, 
among their other titles, gave themselves that of 
Felix or Fortunate. Tlie heathens, iudee'l, seem 
to have valued a man more for his good fortune than 
for any other quality, which I think is very u itural 
for those who have not a strong belief of another 
world. For how can I conceive a man crowne<i with 
many distinguishing blessings, that has not some ex- 
traordinary fund of merit and perfection iu him, 
which lies open to the Supreme eye, though perhaps 
it is not discover4l by my observation ? What is 
the reason Homer’s and Virgil’s heroes do not form 
a resolution, or strike a blow, without the conduct 
and direction of some deity ? Doubtless, because 
the poets esteemed it the greatest honour to be fa- 
! voured by the gods, and tliought the best way of 
praising a man was, to recount those favours w'hich 
naturally implied an extraordinary merit in the per- 
' son on whom they descended. 

' Those who believe a future state of rewards and 
punishments act very absurdly, if they form their 
opinions of a man’s merit from his suece.ss.es. Rut 
I certainly, if I thought the whole circle of <»ur being 
was included between our births and deaths, I should 
think a man’s good fortune the measure and standard 
of his real merit, since Providence would h.ive no 
j opportunity of rewarding liis virtue and perfections, 

I but in the present life. A virtuou.s unbeliever, who 
lies under the pressure of misfortunes, i»us reason to 
cry out, a.s they say Brutus did, a little before his 
death : “ O Virtue, 1 have worshipped thee as a sub- 
stantial good, but I (ind thou art uu empty name.” 

But to return to our first point. Though Pru- 
fienee does undoubtedly in a great measure produce 
our good or ill fortune in the world, it is certain there 
are many unforeseen accidents and occurrences, 
which veryofteA pervert the finest schemes that can 
be laid by human wisdom. ** The race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Nothing 
less than infinite wisdom can have an absolute com- 
mand over fortune ; the highest degree of it which 
man can possess,, is by no means equal to fortuitous 
events, and to such contingencies as may rise in the 
prosecution of our affairs. Nay, it very often hap- 
pens, that prudence, which has always in it a great 
I fixture of caution, hinders a man t/om being so 
j ortuuate, as he might possibly have been without 
I » A person who only aims at what is Ukely to 
wieceed, and foUow*s closely the dictates of liumau 
I pTudfince, never meet! with those groai and untorc 


sec II successes, which arc often the effect of a san- 
guine temper or a more happy rashness; and thia 
perhaps may be the reason, that, according to the 
common observation, Fortune, like other feinub'S, 
delights rather in favouring the young than the old. 

Upon the whole, since man is so short-sighted a 
creature, and the accidents which may happen lo him 
so various, I cannot but bo of Dr. Tillolsun’s opi- 
nion in another case, that were there any doubt of 
Piovidence, yet it certainly would he very desirablo 
there should be such a Being of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, on whose direction we might rely iu the 
conduct of human life. 

It is a great presumption to ascribe our successes 
to our own management, and not to esteem ourselves 
upon any ble.ssing, rather as it is the bounty of 
Ilcavim than the acquisition of our own prudence. 
I am very well pleased with a medal which was 
struck by Queen Elizabeth, a little after the defeat 
of the invincible armada, to perpetuate the moiuory 
of that extraordinary event. It is well known how 
the Ring of Spain, and others who were the ene- 
mies of that great princess, to derogate from her 
glory, ascribe<i the ruin of their tleet rather to the 
violence of .storms and tempests, than to the bravery 
of the English. Queen Elizabeth, instead of looking 
upon this as a diminution of her honour, valued 
herself upon such a signal favour of Providence, 
and accordingly, in the reverse of the medal abtive- 
meutioued, has represented a tleet beaten by a tem- 
pest, and falling foul upon one another, with that 
religious inscription, Ajjlavit Oeim, et ilissli)(inlur.'* 
“ He blew with his wind, and they were scattered. ” 

It is remarked of a famous Ureciau general, 
whose name 1 cannot at present recollect,* and who 
had been a particular favourile of Forluu**, that, 
upon recounting his victorie.s among his friends, 
he added at the end of several gieiil actions, “ And 
in this fortune had no share.” Alter wuieh it is 
observed in history, that he never prospered iu any 
thing he undertook. 

As arrogaiiee and a conceitedness of onr own 
abilities are very shocking and otl'en.sive to men of 
sense and virtue, we may be sure they are highly 
displeasing lo that lUong who delights in a huiublo 
mind, and by several of his dispensations siunns 
purposely to show us, that our own schemes, or pru- 
deiiee, have no share in our advaneements. 

Since oil this subject I have already adiuitted 
several quotations, which have occurred to uiy me- 
mory upon writing this paper, I will conclude it 
with a litlle Persian fable A drop of water tell out 
of a cloufl into the sea, and finding ilyclf lost in siu ii 
un immensity of Huid matter, broke out into the 
following retlection : ” Alas ! What an incousider- 
ablef creature am I in this prodigious ocean ot 
waters! My existeiiec is of no conceru to the uni- 
verse; 1 am reduced to a kind ot nothing, and am 
less than the least of the works of God.” It so hap- 
pened that an oy^to^, which lay in the mdghbour- 
hood of this drop, chanced to gai>e and swallow- it 
up in the midst of this its humble soliloipiy. 1 he 
drop, says the fable, lav a great while hardening in 
(he shell, until by degrees it was ripened into a 
pearl, which falling into the hands of a diver, after 
a long series of adventures, is at present that 
famous pearl which is fixed on the lop of the Persian 
diadem. — L. 

* Tiinolheu.-* Uitf .Athenian. See Shaw's edit of Lora Ba- 
con's W^rk-^, 4to. vol. i p. ‘219. 

t Alter 'd feuii iu.sigiuficanU according to a dlrecttoc la 
Speet. ill folio. No. 2J5. • 
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Difficile e«t plurimum virtuteni reverori qui semper secunda 
fortuua slt.usua.— Tuu.. ad tierennium. 

1 he man who is always fortunate, cannot easily have much 
reverence fur virtue. 

Insolence is the crime of all others which every 
man is apt to rail at; and yet there is one respect 
in which almost all men living are guilty of it, and 
that is in the case of laying a greater value upon 
the gifts of fortune than wo ought. It is her# in 
England come into our very language as a propriety 
of distinction, to say, when we would speak of per 
BODS to their advantage,^ “ They are people of con- 
dition.** There is no doubt but the proper use of 
riches implies, that a man should exert all the good 
qualities imaginable; and if wc mean by a man of 
condition or quality, one who, according to the 
wealth he is master of, shows himtelf just, beneti- 
cent, and charitable, that term ought very de- 
servedly to be had in the highest veneration; but 
when wealth is used only as it is the support of 
pomp and luxury, to be rich is very far from being 
a recommendation to honour and respect. It is 
indeed the greatest insolence imaginable, in a crea- 
ture who would feel the extremes of thirst and hun- 
ger, if he did not prevent his appetites, before they 
call upon him, to be so forgetful of (he common 
necessities of human nature, as never to east an eye 
upon the poor and needy'. The fellow who escaped 
from a ship which struck upon a rock in the west, 
and joined with the country people to destroy his 
.brother sailors, and make her a wreck, was thought 
a most execrable creature ; but does not every man 
who enjoys the possession of what he naturally 
wants and is unmindiul r)f the unsupplicd distress 
of other men, betray the same temper of mind? 
(When a man looks about him, and, with regard to 
riches and poverty, beholds some drawn in pomp 
and equipage, and iney, and their very servants, 
^'ilh an air of scorn and triumph, overlooking the 
multitude that pass by them; and in the same 
street a creature of the same make, crying out, in 
tlie name of all that is good and sacred, to behold 
his misery, and give him some supply against hun- 
ger and nakedness; who would believe these two 
beitigs were of the same species? But so it is, that ; 
the consideration of fortune has taken up all our j 
minds, and as I have often complained, poverty and ' 
riches stand in our imaginations in the places of 
guilt and innocence. But in all seasons there will 
be some instances of persons who have souls too 
large to be taken with f>opular prejudices, and, 
while the rest of mankind arc contending for su- 
T)cri<»rity in power and wealth, have their thoughts 
Lent upon the necessities of those below them. The 
charity schoohs, which have beea erected of late 
ycaf 3 . are the greatest iuslauccs of nulxlic jpiriuhe 
age has piOjduceu# But, indeed, when wc consider 
how long this sort of benehceuce has been on foot, 
it is rather from the good management of those iti- 
stilutioDs, than from the number or value of the 
benefactions to them, (bat they make so great a 
figure. One would think it impossible that in the 
sjfiace of fourteen years there should not have been 
five thousand pounds bestowed in gifts this way, nor 
sixteen hundred children, including males and 
females, put out to methods of industry. It is not 
allowed me to speak of luxury and folly with the 
severe inirit they deserve ; I shall only therefore 
say, 1 shall very readily compound with any lady 
m a hooped petticoat, if she give the price of ' one j 


half yard of the silk towards clothing, feeding, and 
instructing an innocent helpless creature of her own 
I sex, in one of these schools. The couseiousuess of 
such an action will give her features a nobler life 
' on this illustrious day, ♦ than all the jewels that can 
hang in her hair, or can be clustered in her bosom. 
It would be uncourtly to speak in harsher v/ords (o 
, the fair, but to men one may take a little more frec- 
i dom. It is monstrous how a man can live with so 
little reflection, as to fancy he is not in a tondiiiou 
very unjust and disproporiioned to the rest of nuin- 
kind, while he enjoys wealth, and exerts no bene- 
volence or bounty to others. As for this particular 
occasion of these schools, there cannot any offer 
more worthy a generous mind. Would you do a 
handsome thing w’ithout return; do it for an infunt 
that is not sensible of the obligation. Would you 
do it for public good ; do it for one who will be an 
honest artificer. Would you do it for the sake of 
heaven ; give it to one who shall be instructed in 
the worship of him for whose sake you gave it. It 
is, methinks, a most lai^able institution this, if it 
were of no other expeeta"on than that of producing 
a race of good and useful servants, who will have 
more than a liberal, a religious education. What 
would not a man do in common prudence, to lay 
out in purchase of one about him, who would add 
to all bis orders he gave, the weight of the com- 
mandments, to enforce an obedience to them? for 
one who would consider his master as his father, his 
friend, and benefactor, upon easy terms, and in 
expeciatiou of no other return, but moderate wages 
and gentle usage?. It is the camion vice of chil- 
dren, to run too much among the servants; from 
such as are educated in thehe'j)lKee8 they would see 
nothing but lowliness in the servant, which would 
not be disingenuous in the cliild. All the ill office s 
and defamatory whispers, which take their birth 
from domestics, would be jirevented, if this charity 
could be made universal : and a good man might 
have a knowledge of the whole life of the persons 
ihe designs to take into his house for his own ser- 
vice, or that of bis family or « hildren, long before 
they were mlmitted. This would create endearing 
dependencies; and the obligation would have a 
paternal air in the master, who would be relieved 
; from much care and anxiety by the gratitude uid 
j diligence of a liumble friend, attending him as his 
servant, I fall into this discourse from a letter 
.sent to me, to give me notice that fifty boys would 
he clothed, and lake their seats (at the charge of 
some generous benefactors) in St. Biide*s church, 
on Sunday next. I wish I could promise to my- 
self any thing which my correspondent seems to 
expect from a publii ation of it in this jiaper ; for 
there can be nothing added to what so many exed- 
leot and learned men have said on this occasion. 
But that there may bo something here which would 
move a generous mind, like that of 'him who wrote 
to me, 1 shall transcribe a handsome paragraph ot 
Dr. Snape’s sermon on these charities, w’hicn my 
correspondent enclosed with his letter. 

“ The wise Providence has amply compensated 
the disadvantages of the poor and indigent, in want- 
ing many of the conveniences of this lile, by a more 
abundant provision for their happiness in the next. 
Had they been higher born, or more richly en- 
dowed, they would have wanted this manner of 
education, of which those only enjoy the benent, 

» The blrth-dsy of bsr majesty ^ueen Anne, wlio was born 
Feb. 6, 1665, and died Aug. 1. 1714, aged 49, 
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who are low enough to submit to it; where they 
have such advantages without money, and without 

[ )rice, as the rich cannot purchase with it. The 
earning which is given, is generally more edifying 
to them, than that which is sold to others. Thus do 
they become exalted in goodness, by being de- 
pressed in fortune, and their poverty is, in reality, 
their preferment.’* 

T. 
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Prediga non sentit pereuiitem foemina cciisum : , 

At velut exhausta redivivus pullulet area 
Nun)iTiU5, et e pleiio semper lollatur acervo, 

Non unquum reputai, quanti siblgaudia con.stent. w' 

Juv but vi. 361. 

But womankind, that never knows a mean. 

Down to the dregs their sinking fortunes drain. 

Hourly they give, and »j)eud. and waste, and wear. 

And think no pleasure can be bought too dear. — D rydkm 

Mr. Spect\tor, 

“ I AM turned of my great climacteric, and am na- 
turally a man of a meek temper. About a dozen 
I years ago 1 was married, for my sins, to a young 
I vvoman of good family, and of a high spirit; but 
j could not bring her to close with me, before I had 
1 entered into a treaty with her, longer than that of 
I the grand alliance. Among other articles, it was 
! therein stipulated, that she should have 400/. a-ycar 
i for pin-money, which I obliged niystdf to pay quur- 
' terly into the hands of one who acted as her plenipo- 
tentiary in that affair. 1 have ever since religiously 
oi)sorved my part in this ^ideinn agreeiiu nt. Now, 
Sir, so it is, that th#lady has had. several children 
since I inarricd her ; to which, if I should credit 
our malicious neighbours, her pin-mouey has nut a 
little contributed. The education of these iny chil- 
dren, who, contrary to my expectation, are born to 
me every year, straitens me so much, that I have 
begged their mother to free mo from the obligation 
of the above-mentioned pin-mouey, that it may go 
towards making a provision for her family. This 
proposal makes her noble blood swell In her veins, 
•nsoinuch that, finding me a little tardy in my last 
•'quarter’s payment, she threatens me every day to 
arrest me ; and proceeds so far as to tell mo that if 
I do not do her justice, I shall die in a gaol. To 
this she adds, when her passion will let her argue 
valiuly, that sh® has several play-debts on her hands, 
which must be discharged very suddenly, and that 
she cannot lose her money as becomes a woman of 
fashion, if she makes me any abatement in this 
article. I hope, Sir, you will take an occasion 
from hence to give your opinion upon u subject 
vniich you have not yet touched, and inform us if 
there are any precedents for this usage among our 
auc’stors; or whether you^nd any ineutiou of pin- 
money in Grotius, Puffenwf, or any other of the 
t'lvibans. 

“ I am ever the humblest of your Admirers, 

“ JostAii Fribble, Esq ” 

As there is no man living who is a more professed 
vocate lor the fair sex than myself, so there is 
one that wpuld be more unwilling to invade any 
heir ancient rights and privileges ; but as the 
'>c line of pin-money is of a late date, unknown 
lP*®®b-grandmother8, and not vet received by 
ferft ♦ oiodertt ladies, I think it is for the in- 
Uli* w to keep it from spreading. 

whwfJu ” . P^fhhpg, be mu(*h mistaken 

««re be mtimatei, that the supp! lying a man's wife I 
P is fiirniihiQg her with arms against 


himself, and in a manner becoming accessary to sis 
own dishonour. We may, indeed, generally ob- 
serve, that in proportion as a woman is more or less 
beautiful, and her husband advanced in years, she 
stands in need of a greater or less number of pins, 
and, upon a treaty of marriage, rises or falls in 
her demands accordingly. It must likewise be 
owned, that high quality in a mistress does very 
much inflame this article in the marriage-reckoning. 

But where the age and circumstances of both 
pai^es are pretty much upon a level, 1 cannot but 
thinic the insisting upon pin-money is very extraor- 
dinary ; and yet wo find several matcb<‘s broken off i 
upon this very head. What would a foreigner, or 1 
one who is a stranger to this practice, think of a 
lover that forsakes his mistress, because he is not ; 
willing to keep her in pins ? But what would he } 
think of the mistress, should he bo informed that , 
she asks five or six hundred pounds a year for this j 
use ? Should a man unacquaiuted with our customs '■ 
be told the sums which are allowed in Great Bri- I 
tain, under the title of pin-money, what a prodi- | 
gious consumption of pins would he think there was j 
ill this island ? “A pin a day,” says our frugal 
proverb, ” is a groat a year ;” so that, according to ! 
this calculation, my friend Fribble’s wife must every j 
year make use of eight million six hundred and i 
forty thousand new pins. I 

I am not ignorant that our British ladies allege | 
they comprehend under this general term several 
other conveniences of life; I could therefore wish, 
for the honour of my countrywomen, that they had 
rather culled it needle-money, which might have im- i 
plied something of good housew ifery, and not have ' 
given the malicious world occasion to think, that 
dress and trifles have always the uppermost place 
in a woman’s thoughts. 

I know several of my fair readers urge in de- 
fence of this practice, that it is but a necessary pro- 
vision they make for themselves, in case their hus- 
band proves a churl, or miser ; so that they consider 
this allowance as a kiud of alimony, which they 
may lay their claim to, without actually separating 
from their husbands. But, with submission, 1 think 
a woman who will give up herself to a man in mar- | 
riage, w here there is the least room for such an ap- i 
prehension, and trust her person to one whom she j 
will not rely on for the common necessaries of life, j 
may very properly be accused (in the plirasc of a 
homely proverb) of being “ penny wise and jiouud 
foolish.” 

It is observed of over-cautious generals, that they 
never engage in battle without securing a retreat, 
in case the event should not answer their e.xpocta. 
tions ; on the other hand, the greatest conquerors 
have burnt their ships, or broke down the bridges j 
behind them, as being determitied either to succeed 
or die in the engagement, lii the same manner I 
should very much suspect a woman w ho takes such 
recuutions for her retreat, and contrives methods 
ow she may live happily, without the aflection of 
one to whom she joius herself lor life. Separate 
purses between man and wife drc,*in my opinion, 
as unnatural as separate beds. A marriage cannot 
be happy, where the plea.sures, inclinations, and in- 
terests of both parlies are not the same. There is 
no greater iiiciioment to love in the mind of man, 
than the sense of a person’s depending upon him | 
for her ease and happiness ; as a woman uses all | 
her endeavours to please the person whom she looks 
upon as her houour, her comfort, and her suppoit. 

Bor this reason, I am not very much aurprised at 
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the behaviour of a rough country 'squire, who, being 
not a little shocked at the proceeding of a young 
wido\? that would not recede from her demands of 
pin-money, was so enraged at her mercenary tcm 
per, that he told her in great wrath, “ As much as 
she thought him her slave, he would show all the 
world he did not care a pin for her.” Upon which 
he flew t>ut of the room, and never saw her more. 

Socrates in Plato’s Alcibiades, says he was in- 
formed by one who had travelled through Persia, 
that as he passed over a great tract of land, and in- 
quired what the name of the place was, they%fld 
him it was the Queen’s Girdle ; to which he adds, 
that another wide field which lay by it, was called 
the Queen’s Veil; and that in the same manner 
there was a large portion of ground set aside for 
every part of her majesty’s dress. These lands 
might not be improperly called the Queen of Per- 
sia’s pin-money. 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, who, I dare 
say, never read this passage in Plato, told me some 
time since, that upon his courting the perverse 
widow (of whom I have given an account in former 
papers) he had disposed of a hundred aircs in a 
diamond ring, which he would have j)rebcnted her 
with, had she thought fit to accept it; and that 
upon her wedding-day, she should have carried on 
her head fifty of the tallest oaks upon his estate. He 
further informed me, that he would have given her j 
a coal-pit to keep her in clean linen, that he would 
have allowed her the profits of a windmill for her fans, 
and have presented her once in three years with the 
shearing of his sheep for her under-petticoats. To 
which the knight alw'ays adds, that though he did 
not care for fine clothes hiunself, there should not 
have been a woman in tiie country better dressed 
than my Lady Cov«‘rley. Sir Roger, perhaps, may 
in this, as well as in many other of his devices, ap- 
pear somewhat odd and singular; but if the humour 
o. pin-money prevails, I think it would be very 
proper f<ir every gentleman of an estate to murk 
out 80 many acres of it under the title of ” The 
Pins.”— L 
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— Niigis iMlilcrt* poudus. Hok. 1 Kp, xlx, 42. 

Add wciyiit to iridcs. 

“ Deau Spec., 

** Having lately conversed much with the fair 
sex on the subject of your speculations (which, since 
th«Mr appearance in public, have been the chief 
exercise of the female loquacious faculty), I found 
the fair ones possessed with a dissaiisfaction at your 
prefixing Greek mottos to the frontispieces of your 
late papers ; and as a man of gallantry, 1 tl|pught 
it a duty incumbent on me to impart it to you in 
hopes of a reformation, which is only to be eftected 
by a restoration of the Latin to the usual dignity 
in your papers, which of late the Greek, to the great 
displeasure of your female readers, has usurped; 
ff»r though the Latin has the recommendation of 
being as unintAligible to them as the Greek, yet 
being written in the same character with their 
motlnir tongue, by the assistance of a spelling-book 
it is legible; which quality the Greek wants: and 
since. the introduction of operas into this nation, 
the ladies are so charmed with 8oun<l8 abstracted 
from their ideas, that they adore and honogr the 
cound of Latin, as it is old Italian. I am a solicimr 
for the fair sex, and therefore think myself in that 


character more likely to be prevalent in tliifi lov 
quest, than if 1 should subscribe myself by my pro* 
per name. “ J. M. 

” I desire you may insert this in one of your 
sjieculations, to show my zeal for removing the dis- 
satisfaction of the fair sex, and restoring yuu to 
their favour.” 

” Sir, 

** I was some time since in company with a 
young officer, who entertained us with the conquest 
he had made over a female neighbour of his : when 
a gentleman who stood by, as I suppose, envying 
the captain’s good fortune, asked him what reason 
’le had to believe the lady admired him? ‘Why,’ 
says ho, ‘ iny lodgings are opposite to hors, and .she 
is continually at her window either at work, reai- 
ing, taking snuff, or putting herself in some toying 
posture, on purpo.se to draw my eyes that way.’ 
The confession of this vain soldier made mo rellett 
on some of my own actions; for you must know. 
Sir, I am often at a w’indow which fronts the apart 
ments of several gentlemen, who I doubt not have 
the same opinion of mre. 1 must own I love to look 
at them all, one for being well dre.ssed, a second 
for his fine eye, and one particular one, because he 
is the least man 1 ever saw; but there is something 
so easy and pleasant in the manner of my little 
man, that 1 observe ho is a favourite of all his ac- j 
quainlance. 1 could go on to tell y(»u of many i 
others, that I believe think I have encouraged theun ! 
from my window; but pray let me have your opi- j 
nion of the use of a window, in the apartment of a | 
beautiful lady; and how often she may look out j 
at the same man, without being supposed to have : 
a mind to jump out to him. | 

” Yours, I 

” Aukklia Caukless.” ! 

i 

Twice. i 

” Mu. SPKCTAI'OR, ' 

” I have for some time made love to a lady, who i 

received it with all the kind returns I ought to ex- | 
pect : but, without any provocation that I know of, 
she has of late .‘.huuned me with the utmost ubliur- 
reuce, insomuch that she went out of church last 
Sunday in the midst of divine service, upon my 
coming into the same pew. Pray, Sir, what .must 
I do ill this business ? 

I “ Your Servant, 

“ EliPHlKS.” 

Let her alone ten days. 

York, Jan. 20, 1711-12. 

'* Mr. Sl'ECTATOR, 

** We have in this town a sort of people who 
nretend to wit, and wilfc lampoons ; I have lately 
been the subject ofoneof them. The scribbler had uot 
genius enough in verse to turn my age, as indeed I 
am an old maid, into raillery, for affecting a vouth- 
ier turn than is consistent with my time ^ ’ 
and therefore he makes the title ofthis madrigal, 
the character of Mrs. .ludith Lovebanc, born in the M 
year 1680. What 1 desire of you is, that you dis- j" 
allow that a coxcomb, who pretends to write veisc, | 
should pul the most malicious thing he can say ui 
prose. 'I’hiH I humbly conceive will disable our 
country wits, who indeed take a groat deal of pan 
to sav any thing in rhyme, though they say it very i 
’ ” 1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, ^ 

” StSANNA LoVKUAMI. 
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Mr. Spkctatou, The moit taking tiagedies among the ancieui* 

We are several of us, gentlemen and ladies, were built on this last sort oi implex table, partiem ^ 
who board in the same house, and after dinner one larly the tragedy ot CEc/i;ju 5, whied) proceeds upon a 
of our company (an agreeable man enough other- story, if we may believe Aristotle, the most proper 
wise) stands up and reads your paper to us all. h)r tragedy that could be invented by the wit r>f 
We are the civikst people in the world to one an- nian. I have taken some pains in a former })a})( r 
other, ami therefore 1 am forced to this way of de- to show, that this kind of implex fable, wherein llu' 
siring our reader w hen he is doing this office, not j event is unhappy, is more apt to aflect an audieiue 
to stand afore U.e fire. This will be a general good ■ fhan that of the first kind; notwithstanding many 
to our family this cold weather. He will, I know, excellent pieces among the ancients, as well us most 
take it to h® otir common request when he comes to those which have been written of late years in 
these words, ‘ Pray, Sir, sit down which I desire country, are raised u))on coutraiy plans. 


give over upon any account, uutil I have the opi- 
nion of the Spectator. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ .John Trott.’* 


you to insert, and you will particularly oblige I must however own, that I think this kind of fable, 

“ Your daily Ueader, which is the most ])orfect in tragedy, is not so pru- 

“ Chauity Frost.” h’** heroic poem. 

<♦ Sir, Milton seems to have been sensible of this iinper- 

<■ I am a great lover of dancing, but cannot per- cu.lcav.m.cl 

form .0 well as some others; however, by my out- ]'! >1 by several epod.cuts ; partaularly by 

of-the.way capers, and some original grimaces, 1 do I*!' ■"‘■rtincation which the great adversary of maii- 
not fail to divert the company, Jiarticularly the “1"’" ''"‘I"" “'f 

ladies, who laugh immuderatlly all the time. Some, fl'",' “ •>■>“'; ‘f-l.H*- 

who pretend to%e my friends, tell me they do it iir 'r^?i"'*'' ^ '""‘i"" 

derision, and would advise me to leave it off, withal P""'"' 

that I make myself ridiculous. I do not know offspn"g Inomphiug over his great eiieiiiy, and him- 

what to do in this affair, but 1 am resolved not to "“e .r'h 

give over upon any account, uutil I have the oni- " ^ ^ • a i. » a* t r 

^ lliere is another ohiecUou against Milton s fable, 

•‘Your humble Servant, «»“* f"™,"-"'. 

“ .John Trott ” though placed m a diffi renl light, namely— 1 hat 
. ' . ' the hero in the i’aradise Lost is uu^'iiccessful, and 

‘‘ If Mr. Trott is not awkward out of time, he has jjy means a match for his eneuiie.s. This gives 
a right to dance let who will laugh; but if he has occsasion lor Mr. Dryden’s reflection, that the devil 
ao ear he will interrupt oth<‘rs ; and I am ot opinion realitv Milton’s hero. I think 1 have ohvi- 

he should sit stjll. Given under my hand this fifth jated this objection in my first paper. The Para- 

vliisc Lost is an epic, or a narrative poem, and he 

T. “ The Spectatob.” thi.t looks for a he ro in it, searches for that which 

— ■ ■'» Milton never intended ; hut if he will indeed li.v 

No W 1 IattIWHAV FFHnTTAPV 0 1711 10 Ihe name of a hero upon any person in it, it is cer- 
SAiUKDAY,bLBllUARY 9,1/11-12. is the hero, buOi in the 

vclutai principal action and in the chief episodes. Pagan- 

Etregio insperM. r.pr«ud.i. coriwre iiarvo.. fuf„ish out a real action for a fable 

ikmswT « I ii 1 u greater than tliat <d’ the Iliad or .Aineid, and thcre- 

A* perfect beauties somewhere have a mole. — C rkicu. ? i .1 e i • u 

lore a heathen could not form a higher notion ot a 

After what I have said in my last Saturday’s poem than one of that kind whieh they eall an hc- 
P®per, I shall enter on the subject of this without roic. Whether Milton’s is not of a suhlimcr iiatuie 
lurther preface, and remark the seveial defects I will not presume to determine; it is suniciciil 
which appear in the fable, the characters, the sen- that I show there i.s in the Paradise Lost all tin 
timeuts, and the language of Milton’s Paradise greatness of plan, regularity of design, and mastn 1 ; 
Lost; not doubting but the reader will pardon me, beauties which we discover in Hmucr and Virgil, 
if I allege at the same time wdiatevcr may be said 1 must in the next place observe, that iMiitoa has 
for the extenuation of such defects. The first im- interwoven in the texture of this fable some parti- 
perfection which I shall observe in the fable is, that culars which <io not seem to have probability enough 
the event of it is unhappy. for an epic poem, particularly in the actions wliii h 

The .fable of every poem is, according to Ari- he ascribes to Sin and Death, and the pictine vvhicli 
*totle 8 division, cither simple or implex. It is called he draws of the “Limbo of Vanity,” with other 
simple when there is no.change of fortune in it: passages in the second hook. Such allegories ra- 
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velut ai 

F.jjregio iuapersos reproudas coriK»re uasvoa, 

Hull. I Sat. vL 66. 

A* perfect beauties somewhere have a mole. — C rkicu. 


implex, when the fortune of the chief actor chaug 


sjArour of the spirit of Spenser and Ariosto, 


roin bad to good, or from good to bad. The implex tliaii of Homer and Virgil. 

9^0 e 18 thought the most perfect: I suppose, be- lu the structure of his poem he has likewise ad- 
j proper to stir up the passions of mitled too many digression.';. It is finely observed 

0 reader, and to surprise him with a great variety by Aristotle, that the author of an heroic pocui 
accidents. . should sehiom speak himself, but throw as much of 

he impkx ^blo is therefore of two kinds : in his work us ho can into the mouths ot those wlio arcj 
nrst, the chief actor makes his way through a his principal actors. Aristotle ha-s given no reason 
riv^ ***^*L* ^difficulties, until hear- for this precept : hut I presume it i.s because the 

M honour and prosperity, as we see in the mitid of the reader is more awed, and elevateil, 
chi ^dy**e8 ana .iBneas; in the second, the when he hears i^lneas or Acldlles speak, than when 

Ditch poem falls from some eminent Virgil or Homer talk in their own persons. Be- 

prosperity, into misery and dis- sides that, assuming the character of an eminent 
a stftf* » • * Adam and Eve sinking fropi man is apt to fire the miagiuatioii, and raise the 

abiftpi^ inuocence and happiness, into the most ideas of the author, 'lully tells us, niontiouing his 
J I condition of sin and sorrow. 1 dialogue of old age, m which Cato is the coioi 
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«|)eak(»r, that upon a review of it he was agreeably 
imposed u{>on, and fancied that it was Cato, and 
not he himself, who uttered his thoughts on that 
subject 

If the reader would be at the pains to sei^how 
the story of the Iliad and the J£neid is delivered 
by those persons who act in it he will be surprised 
to tind how little either of these poems proceeds 
from the authors. Milton has, in the general dis- 
position of his fable, very finely observed this great 
rule; insomuch that there is scarce a tenth part 
of it which comes from the poet ; the rest is spoken 
either by Adam or Eve, or by some good or evil 
spirit who is engaged, either in their destruction, 
or defence. 

From what has been here observed, it appears, 
(hat digressicms are by no means to be allowed of in 
an epic poem. If the poet, even in the ordinary 
course of his narration, should speak as little as 
possible, he should certainly never let his narration 
sleep for the sake of any redcctions of his own. I 
have often observed with a secret admiration, that 
the longest reflection in the ^Eneid is in that pas> 
sage of the tenth book, where Turnus is represented 
as dressing himself in the spoils of Pallas, whom he 
bad slain. Virgil here lets his fable stand Ktill, for 
the sake of the following remark. ** How is the 
mind of man ignorant of futurity, and unable to 
bear prosperous fortune with moderation ! The time 
will come when Turnus shall wi^h that ho had left 
the body of i’allas untouched, and curse the day on 
which he dressed himself in these spoils.’’ As the 
great event of the uEueid, and the death of Turnus, 
whom iEneas slew because he saw him adorned 
with the spoils of Pallas, turns upon this incident, 
Virgil went out of his way to make this reflection 
upon it, without which so small a circumstance 
might possibly have slipt out of his reader’s memory. 
Lucan, who was an injudicious poet, lets drop bis 
story very frequently for the sake of his unneces- 
sary digressions, or his diverticula^ as Scaliger calls 
them. If he gives us an account of the piodigies 
which preceded the civil war, he declaims upon the 
occasion, and shows how much happier it would bo 
for man, if he did not feel his evil fortune before it 
comes to pass ; and suffer not only by its real 
weight, but by the apprehension of it. Milton’s 
complaint for his blindness, his panegyric on mar- 
riage, his reflections on Adam and Eve’s going 
naked, of the angels* eating, and several other pas- 
sages in his poem, are liable to the same exception, 
though I must confess there is so great a beauty in 
these very digressions, that 1 would not wish them 
out of bis poem. 

I have in a former paper spoken of the charac- 
ters of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and declared iny 
opinion as to the allegorical persons who are intro- 
duced in it. 

If we look into the sentiments, I think they are 
sometimes defective under the following heads; 
first, as there are several of them too much pointed, 
and some that degenerate even into puns. Of this 
last kind lam afraid is that in the first book, where, 
speaking of the pigmies, he calls them 


W arr'd on by crajnei- 
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them as fabulous, as he does in some places, bm 
where he mentions them as truths and matters of 
fact. The limits of my paper will not give me 
leave to be particular in instances of this kind ; the 
reader will easily remark them in his perusal of 
the poem • 

A third fault in his sentiments is an uneasy os- 
tentation of learning, which likewise occurs very 
frequently. It is certain that both Homer and Vir- 
gil were masters of all the learning of their times, 
but it shows itself in their works after an indirect 
and concealed manner. Milton seems ambitious of 
letting us know, by his excursions on free will and 
predestination^ and his many glances upon history, 
astronomy, geography, and the like, as well as by 
the terms and phrases he sometimes makes use of, 
that he was acquainted with the whole circle of 
arts and sciences. 

If in the Ia.st place we consider the language of 
this great poet, wc must allow what I have hinted 
in a former paper, that it is often too much laboiiril, 
and sometimes obscured by old ^ords, trarisposi- 
tions, and foreign 'idioms. Seneca’s objection to 
the .style of a great author, “ Riyet ejus uralio, nihil 
in f‘U jdacidum, nihil lene” is what many critics 
make to Milton. As I cannot wholly refute it, so I 
have already apologised for it in another paj)er: 

I to which I may further add, that Milton’s senti- 
ments and ideas were so wonderfully sunlime, that 
it would have been impossible for him to have re- 
presented them in their full strength and beaut), 
without haviug recourse to these foreign assistant s. 
Our language sunk under him, and was unequal to 
that greatness of soul which furnished him with 
such glorious conceptions. 

A second fault in his language is, that ho often 
affects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the fol- 
lowing passages and many others: * 

And brought into the world a world of woe. 

llenirt 111’ Almighty throne 

Btf«?eeliing or bt*!<iei'ing 

I'liis tempted our attempt 

At one .slight bound high over leapt all bound. 

I know there are figtire.s for this kind of speech; 
that some of the greatest ancients have been guilty 
of it, and that Aristotle himself has given it a place 
in his rhetoric among the beauties of that art. But 

it is in itself poor and trifling, it is, 1 thiuk, at 

present universally exploded by all the masters of 
polite writing. 

The last fault which I shall take notice of in Mil- 
ton’s style, is the frequent use of what the learned 
call technical words, or terms of art. It is one ol 
Ihe greatest beauties of poetry, to make hard thiii;;s 
intelligible, and to deliver what is abstruse of itscll 
in such easy langungo as may be understood by 
Lprdiiiary rt?aJers ; besides that the knowledge of a 
poet should rather seem born with him, or in>p" ''d, 
than drawn trith hooks and systems. I have olfcn 
wonderefl how Mr. Dryden could translate a pas- 
sage out of Virgil after the following manner: 

Tai’Ji to the larboard and stand sea, 

Veer starboard sea and land.- ■ — ^ 

Milton makes use of larboard in the same 
When ho is upon building, he mentions dor c pi - 

1 M_ When 


lars, pilasters,’ cornice, frieze, architrave. 

Another blemish that appears in some of bis he talks of heavenly bodies, you meet with p ^ 
thoughts, is bis frequent allusion to heathen fables, and eccentric, the trepidation, stars r r j p g ^ ^ 
which arc not certainly of a piei'e with the divine the zenith, rays culminating from t e ^q 
subject of which he treats. I do nVH find fault with ' which might be added many instances 
theae aJUisious where the poet hiuNelf represents [kind in several other Arts and sciences. 
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I shill in my next papers give an account of the solved never to be drowsy, unmannerly, or stupid, 
many particular beauties in Milton, which would for the future, at a friend’s house ; and on a hunting 
have been too long to insert under those general morning not to pursue the game cither with the 
heads 1 have already treated of, and with which I husband abroad or with the wife at home, 
intend to conclude this piece of criticism.— L. “ The next that came was a tradesman, no lest 

full of the age than the former; for he had the 
gallantry to tell me, that at a late junket which ho 

No. mi MONDAY, FEBRUARY, 11, 1711-12. »“• the motion being made, and the 

. question being put, it was, by maid, wife, and 

Nusquam tuta ftdes— — — ViRo, iEn. iv. 373. widow, resolved nemtne contradicentey that a young 

Honour Is no where safe. sprightly journeyman is absolutely necessary 'in 

their way of business : to which they had the assent 
London, Feb. 9, 1711-12. and concurrence of the husbands present. I 

.< Mr 9pitcTATOR ilropped him a curtsey, and gave him to understand 

’ ^ * • that this was his audience of leave. 

I AH a virgin, and in no case despicable, but “ I am reckoned pretty, and have had very many 


-ViRo. iEn. iv. 373. 


London, Feb. 9, 1711-12. 

Mr. Spectator, 

I AH a virgin, and in no case despicable, but 


yet such as I am I must remain, or else become, it advances besides these; but have been very averse 
is to be feared, less happy; for I find notlhc lca.st to hear any of them, from my observation on those 
good effect from the good correction you s^e time above mentioned, until I hoped some good from the 
lijl^ gave that too free, that looser part of our sex character of my present admirer, a clergyman. But 
spoils the men ; the same connivance at the I find even among them tlicro are indirect practices 
vices, tne same easy admittance of addresses, the relating to love, and our treaty is at present a little 
same vitiated relish of the conversation of the in suspense, until some circumstances are cleared, 
greatest rakes (or, in a more fashionable way of : There is a charge against him among the women, 
expressing one’s self, of such as have seen the and the case is this : It is alleged, that a certain en- 
world most) still abounds, increases, multiplies. dowed female would have appropriated herself to, 

“ The humble petition, therefore, of many of the and consolidated herself with, a church which my 
most strictly virtuoui and of myself is, that you will divine now enjoys (or, which is the same thing, did 
once more exert your authority, and that according * prostitute herself to her friend’s doing this for ner) ; 
to your late promise, your full, your impartial au- 1 that my ecclesiastic, to obtain the one, did engage 
thority, ou this sillier branch of our kin4^ for why himself to take off the other that lay on hand; but 
should they bo the uncontrollable mistresses of our | that on his success in the spiritual, he again re- 
fate ? Why should they with impunity indulge the i nounced the carnal. 

males in licentiousness whilst single, and wo have “ I put this closely to him, and taxed him with 
the dismal hazard and plague of reforming them disingenuity. He to clear himself made the subse- 
when married ? Strike home, Sir, then, aud spare queni defence, and that in the most solemn manner 
not, or all our maiden hopes, our gilded hopes of possible that he was applied to, and instigated to 
nuptial felicity are frustrated, arc vanished, and accept of a benefice that a conditional offer there- 
you yourself as well as Mr. Courtly, will, by ‘of was indeed made Kim at first, but with disdain 
smoothing over immodest practices with the gloss by hinj rejected that when nothing (as they 
of soft and harmless names, for ever forfeit our es- easily pcrieivcd) of this nature could bring him to 
teem. Nor think that I am herein more severe their purpose, assurance of his being entirely unen- 
tnan need be; if I have not reason more than gaged beforc-haud, , and safe from all their after- 
enough, do you and the world judge from this en- expectations, (the only stratagem left to draw him 
suing account, which, 1 think, will prove the evil to in) was given him that pursuant to this the do* 
he universal. • | nation itsfelf was without delay, before several re- 

“You must know, then, that since your repre- putable witnesses, tendered to him gratis, with the 
ncnsion of this female degeneracy came out, I have : open profession of not the least reserve, or most 
nn a tender of respects from no less than five siuinute condition ; but that yet immediately after 
persons, of tolerable ngure too as times go : but the induction, his insidious introducer (or her crafty 
misfortune is that four of the five are professed fol- procurer, which you will) industriously spread the 
the mode. They would face me down, report which had reached my oars, not only in the 
w n » of good sense ever were, aud ever neighbourhood of that said church, but in London, 

\ ^‘tudinarians in wedlock; and always did jin the university, in mine and his owfl country, and 
and take, what they profanely term wherever else it might probably obviate his appli- 
“ conscience. Cption to any other wonuin, and so confine him to 

ch them, a captain aud a mer- inis alone: in a word, that as he never did make 

ren » I their arguments, pretend to any previous offer of his service, or the least step to 

V *■ ladies of quality and wit, her affectiuu; so on his discovery of these designs 

soul always kind to Mars; and what thus laid to trick him, he could not but afterward, 

a ma ^ k *park of generosity ran deny j in justice to himself, vindicate both his innocence 

tradp^^iK any tiling? And how pitiful a and freedom, by keeping his proper distance, 

have no woman but his own wife will | “ This is his apology, aud I think 1 shall be sa- 

these dealings with? Thus i tisfied with it. But I cannot conclude my tedious 
tossed country squire, con- | epistle without recommending to you not only to 

mir and **^“®®*^ Ke was ourprised into good-breed- | resume your former chastisement, but to add to your 
huawaw knowledge of the world , criminals the simoniacal ladies, who seduce the 

man’s h** the other day at a gentle- I sacred order into the difficulty of either breaking 

t'k’cd to i^***®’ person who entertained was ob- ! a mercenary troth made to them, whom they ought 
^hey • L*' nieces ; where not to deceive, or bv breaking or keening it ofleud- 

^ contempt of an absent ing against Him 4unu they cannot deceive. Your 

for being so slow at a bint, that he re- assistance and labours of this sort would ))e of great , 
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tx'nefit, and your speedy th()U«;ht8 on this subject 
#vould bo very seasonable to, 8li‘, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Chastity Loveworth.** 


No. 209.] TUESDAY, FERUUARY 12, 1711-12. 

Malo Venu>«inaiT», quam to, Cornelia, mator 
Graechoriini, si cum nia^ni? virlutil)us nffers 
, (inuido sujx'rciliuni, ct numeras in dote Iriumphos. 

'Tollc tiumi jirocor Annibalem, victuimiue Syphacem 
In cusU'is; ot cum lota Ciurtha^ino imgra. 

Juv, Sat. vL 166 

SotYio country girl, .scarce to a curt.sey bred, 

WouM 1 nuicli rather (lian Cornelia wed; 

If supercilious, haughty, jmuid, and vain, 

She hrougdit her father'.s triumphs in her train 
Away wiUi all your rartli.igini.in slate; 

Lot vanqmsli’il 1 l.innil);d iil doors wait, 

Too burly and too hig to puss my narrow gate. — D rydem 

It is observfd, that a man improves more hy 
readini^Mhe story of a person 'eminent for prudeneo 
and virtue, than by the finest rules and precepts of 
iiKYrality. In the same manner a representation of 
those calamities and misfortunes which a weak man 
sutfers from WM’ong measures, and ill-concerted 
schemes of life, is ajit to make a deeper impression 
updii our minds, than tiic wisest maxims and instruc- 
tious that can be ^ivon us, for avoidiiii' the like fol- 
lies and indiscretious in our own private conduct. 
It is for this reason that I lay before my readers the 
following letter, and leave it with him to make his 
own use of it, without adding any refiections of my 
own upon the subject matter. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Having carefully perused a letter sent you by 
./osiah Fribble, Esq. with your subsequent discourse 
upon ‘pill-money, I do presume to trouble you with 
an account of my own case, which I look upon to 
be no less deployable than that of ’Squire Fribble. 
1 am a person of no extraction, having bc|^un the 
w^rld with a small parcel of rusty iron, and was for 
some years commonly known by the name of Jack 
Anvil.* I have naturally a very happy genius for 
getting money, insomuch that hy the age of five- 
and-tweiuy I had scraped together foun thousand 
two hundred jmunds five shillings, and a few odd 
])eDce. I then launched out into considerable busi- 
ness, and became a bold trader both by sea and 
laud, which in a few years raised me a very great 
fortune. For these ray good services I was knighted 
in the thirty-fifth year of wy age, and lived with 
great dignity among my city uoighhours by the 
name of Sir John Anvil. Being in my temper very 
ambitious, I was now’ bent upon making a family, 
and accordingly rc.solvcd that my dcjicendanls 
should have a dash of good blood in their veins. 
In order to this, I made love to the Lady Mary 
Oddly, an indigent young woman of quality. To 
cut shoit the marriage-treaty, I threw her a carfe 
as our newspapers call it, desiring her to 
.✓rite upon it her own terras. She was very con- 
cise in her demands, insi.8tiug only that the disposal 
of my fortum*, and the regulation of my family, 


• It has been said by some, that the Rwthor of this letter 
alluded here tu (iore, of 'J ring, and Lady Mary Comp- 

ton ; imt «ithers with more probability have aMured the aiiiio- 
t.ilor. ili u u»e Ictu r relerrcd to Sir Ambrose Crowley and hi* 
I uiy r r.it. ed. I7'^t». rr. 8vo. vol. v. additional notes, 
)) PC) ai.d Uir, S. I hix iroimioiiger changed his name from 
‘.^owii y »(, ('raui. y, n folly which ^em.i to he ridiculed 
here hy itK, i 'pf Anvil into Knim, absurdly made by 

his id(4. 


should he entirely in her hands. Her father and 
brothers appeared exceedingly averse to this match, 
and would not see me for some time : but at present 
are so well reconciled, that they dine with me al- 
most every day, and have borrowed considerable 
sums of me ; which ray Lady Mary very often twits 
me with, when she would show me how kind her 
relations are to me. She had no portion, as I told 
you before; but what she wanted in fortune she 
makes up in spirit. She at first changed ray name 
to Sir John Envil, and at present writes herself 
Mary Envilh’. I have had some children by her, 
whom she has christened with the surnames of her 
family, in order, as she teljis me, to wear out the 
hoinq^iucss of their parentage by the father’s side. 
Our eldest sou is the honourable Oddly^luville, 
Esq., and our eldest daughter Harriet Envillc. 
Upon her first coming into my family, she turned 
off a pAccl of very careful servants who had been * 
long with me, and introduced in their stead a c(^||o 
of black-a-moors, and three or four very gei^rel 
fellows in laced liveries, besides her French woman, 
who is perpelunlly making a noise in the house, in 
a language which nobody understands, except my 
Lady Mary. She next set herself to reform every 
room of my house, having glazed all my chimney- 
pieces w’ith looking-glasses, and plantM every cor- 
ner with such heaps of china, that I am obliged to 
move about my own house with the greatest caution 
and circumspection, for fear of hurting some of our 
brittle furniture. She makes an illumination once 
a week with wax candles in one of our largest 
rooms, in order, as she phrases it, to see company; 
ut which time she always desire.s me to be abroad, 
or to confine myself to the cock-loft, that I may not 
disgrace her among her visitants of Quality. Her 
footmen, as I told you before, are such beaus, that 
‘ 1 do not much cure for asking them que-stioiis ; 
when I do, they answer with a saucy frown, and 
say that evi'ry thing which I find fault with was 
done by my Lady Mary’s order. She tolls mo, 
that she intends they shall W'ear sw'ords with their 
next liveries, having lately observed the footmen 
of two or three persons of quality hanging behind 
the coach with swords by their ^ides. As soon as 
the first honeymoon was over, IWeprescnted to her 
the unreasonableness of those daily innovulioiis 
which she made in my family; but she told iiu-, I 
was no longer to consider myself as Sir John Anvil, 
but as her husband; and added with a frown, that 
I did not seem to know who she was. I was sur- 
jirised to be treated thus, after such familiarities as 
had ‘passed between us. But she has since given 
me to know, that whatever freedoms ahe may suine- 
tiines indulge me in, she expects in general to be 
treated with the respect that is due to her birth and 
quality. Our children have been trained up from 
their infancy with so many accounts of their mo- 
ther’s family, that they know the stories of J 
great men and women it has produced, ^hm** 
mother tells them, that such-a onc commanded m 
such a sea-engagement, that their great-grandfalner 
had a horse shot under him at Edge-hill, that their 
uncle was at the siege of Buda, and that her mot o r 
danced in a ball at court with thf(|Puke ot Mon- 
mouth; with abundance of fiddle-faddle of the same 

nature. I was the other day a little out 
nance at a question of my little daughter 
who asked me, with a great deal of innocence, w ly 
I never told her of the generals and admirals 
had been in my familv ? As for niy eldest soi » 
Oddly, he has U eii S ) spirited up by his mother 
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tkAt i( be does not mend his manners I shall go near 
to disinherit him. He drew his sword upon me 
before he was nine years old, and told me that he 
expected to be used like a gentleman: upon my 
offering to correct him for his insolence, my Lady 
Mary stepped in between us, and told me I ought 
to consider there was some difference between his 
mother and mine. She is perpetually finding out 
the features of her own relations in every one of 
my children, though, by the way, I have a little 
ehubfaced boy as like me as he can stare, if 1 durst 
say so ; but what most angers me, when she sees me 
playing with any of them upon my knee, she has 
begged me more than once to converse with the 
children as little as possible, that they may not 
learn any of my awkward tricks. 

** You must further know, since I am opening my 
heart to you, that she thinks herself my superior in 
sense, as she is in quality, and therefore treats me 

a plain well-meaning man, who does not know 
tne world. She dictates to me in my own business, 
sets me right in pfunts of trade, and if I disagree 
with her about any of my ships at sea, w'onders that ' 
I will dispute with her, when I know very well that 
her great-grandfather was a flag-officer. 

“ To complete my sufferings, she has teased me 
for this quarter of a year last past to remove into 
one of the squares at the other end of the town, 
promising, for my encouragement, that I shall have 
as good a cock-loft as any gentleman in the square; 
to which the Honourable Oddly Euville, Esq. al- 
ways adds, like a jack-a-napes as he is, that he 
hopes it will be as near the court as possible. 

“ In short, Mr. Spectator, I am so much out of 
my natural element, that to recover my old way of 
life I would be content to begin the world again, 
and be plain Jack Anvil: hut, alas! I am in for 
life, and am bound to subscribe myself, w'ith great 
sorrow of heart, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

L. John Enville, Knt.” 


No. 300.] TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1711-12. 

Divers^ vitio vitium prope niaju.s. 

w » Hor. I Kp. xviii. 5. 

— Another failing of the mind, 

Oreater than this, of quite a different kind. — P oolett, 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ When you talk of the subject of love, and the 
relations arising from it, methinks you should take 
care to leave no fault unobserved whicii concerns 
me state of marriage. The great vexation that I 
have observed in it is, that the wedded couple seem 
to want opportunities of being often enough alone 
together, and are forced to quarrel and be fond be- 
fore company. ^ Mr. Hotspur and his lady, in a 
room full of their friends, are ever saying something 
so smart to each other, and that but just within 
rules, that the whole company stand in the utmost 
'^oxioLy and suspense, fur fear of their falling into 
whicn they could not bo present at. On 
e other side, Tom Faddle and his pretty spouse, 
nerever tbey^me are billing and cooing at such 
h l^®3^>ink must do our hearts good to be- 

0 cl them. Cannot you possibly propose a mean 
etween being wasps and doves in public ? I should 
\ 1 advised to hate or love sincerely it 

ouid be better ; for if they would be so discreet as : 

ate from the very bottoms of their hearts, their ' 
«rsion would be too strong for little gibes every i 


moment: and if they loved with that calm and 
noble valour which dwells in the heart, with a 
warmth like that of life-blood, they would not be so 
impatient of their passions as to fall into observable 
fondness. This method, in each case, would savo 
appearances; but as those who offend on the fond 
sine arc much the fewer, 1 would have you begin 
with them, and go on to take notice of a most im- 
pertinent licence married women take, not only to 
bo very loving to their spouses in public, but also 
make nauseous allusioihs to private familiarities, 
and the like. Lucina is a lady of the greatest dis- 
cretion, you must know, in the world; and withal 
very much a physician.. Upon the strength of these 
two qualities there is nothing she will not speak of 
before us virgins; and she every day talks with a 
very grave air in such a manner, as is very impro- 
per so much as to be hinted at, but to obviate the 
greatest extremity. Those whom they call good 
bodies, notable people, hearty nt^hbuurs, and the 
purest goodcst company in the wo"d, are the great 
offenders in this kind. Here I think I have laid 
bclnre you an open field for pleasantry ; and hone 
you will show these people that at least they are 
not witty : in which you will save from many a 
blush a daily sufferer, who is very much your most 
humble Servant, 

“ Susannah Lovkworth.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“In yours of Wednesday, the 30th past, you and 
your correspondents are very severe on a sort of 
men, whom you call male coquets; but without any 
other reason, in my apprehension, than that of pay- 
ing a shallow compliment to the fair sex, by accusing 
some men of imaginary faults, that the women may 
not seem to he the more faulty sex ; though at the 
same time you suppose there are some so weak as 
to be imposed upon by tine things and false, ad- 
dresses. 1 cannot persuade myself that your design 
is to debar the sexes the benefit of each other’s con- 
versation within the rules of honour; nor will^u, 
I dare say, recommend to them, or encourage the 
common tea-table talk, much less that of politics and 
matters of state, aud if these are forbidden subjects 
of discourse, then as long as there are any women 
in the world who take a pleasure in hearing them- 
selves praised, and can bear the sight of a man pros- 
trate at their feet, so long I shall make no wonder 
that there arc those of the other sex who will pay 
them those impertinent humiliations. We should 
have few people such fools as to practise flattery, if 
all were so wise as to despise it. I do not deny but 
you would do a meritorious act, if you could prevent 
all impositions on the simplicity of young women; 
but I must confess, I do not apprehend you have 
laid the fault on the proper persons; and it 1 trouble 
you with my thoughts upon it, I promise niysclt your 
pardon. Such of the sex as are raw and inuoi'ciit, 
and most exposed to these attacks, have, or their 
parents are much to blame if they have not, one to 
advise and guard them, and are obliged theinselvos 
to take care of them; hut if these, who ought to 
hinder men from all opportunities of this sort of con- 
versation, instead of that encourage and promote it, 
the suspicion is very just that there are some pri- 
vate reasons for it; and I will leave it to you to de- 
termine on which side a part is then acted. Some 
women there are who are arrived at years of discre- 
: tion, I mean are got out of the hands ot their parents 
and governors, and arc set up for themselves, who 
are yet liable to these attempts ; but it those ar® 
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prevailed upon, you must excuse me if I lay the fault 
upon them, that their wisdom is not growu with theii 
years. My client, Mr. Strephon, whom you sum- 
moned to declare himself, gives you thanks however 
for your warning, and begs the favour only to en- 
large his time for a week, or to the last day of the 
term, and then he will appear gratis, and pray no 
day over. “ Yours, 

“ Philanthropos.** 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I was last night to visit a lady whom f much 
esteem, and always took for my friend ; but met 
^ with so very ditfereiit a reception from what I ex- 
pected, that I cannot help applying myself to you 
1 on this occasion. In the room of that civility and 
familiarity I used to bo treated with by her, an af- 
fected strangeness in her looks, and coldness in her 
behaviour, plainly told me 1 was not the welcome 
guest which the regard and tenderness she has often 
expressed for myave me reason to flatter myself to 
think I was. this is certainly a great fault, and 
I assure you a very common one ; therefore 1 hope 
you will think it a nt subject for some part of a 
Spectator, Be pleaded to acquaint us how we must 
behave ourselves towards this valetudinary friend- 
ship, subject to so many heats and colds, and you 
will oblige, “ Sir, your humble Servant, 

** Miranda.’* ■ 

“ Sin, 

** I cannot forbear acknowledging the delight your 
late Spectators on Saturdays have given me; for 
they arc writ in the honest spirit of criticism, and 
called to my mind the following four lines I had read 
long since in a prologue to a play called Julius 
CflEsar,* which has deserved a better fate. The 
verses arc addressed to the little critics : 

Show your small talent, and let that sulTlcc y« ; 

But grow not vain upon it, I advise ye. 

For every fop can find out faults in plays : 

You’ll ne'er arrive at knowing when to praise. 

** Yours, 

D. G.** 
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Possint ut juvenes visere Torvidl 
Multo non nine risu, 

Dilapsarn in cineres facem. — Hon. 4 Od. xili. 26. 

That all may laugh to see that glaring light, 

Which lately shone so fierce and bright, 

End in a stiuk at last, and vanish into night. — Anon. 

Wk arc generally so much pleased with any little 
accomplishments, either of body or mind, which 
have once made us remarkable in the world, that we 
endeavour to persuade ourselves it is not in the 
power of time to roh us of them. We are eternally 
pursuing the same methods which first, procured us 
the applauses of mankind. It is from this notion I 
that an author writes on, though he is come to ' 
dotage; without ever considering that bis memory 
is impaired, and that he hath lost that life, and those 
Spirits, which formerly raised his fancy, and fired 
his imagination. The same folly hinders a man 
from submitdng his behaviour to his ago, and makes 
Clodius, who was a celebrated dancer at five-and- 
twenty, still love to hobble in a minuet, ihouvh ho 
is past threescore. It is this, in a word, which fills | 
the town with elderly fops and superannuated co* 
quettes. | 

^ • A tragedy by WilUam Alexander, Earl of Stirling, fob I 

1629, and much the most regular and dramatic pieoe of this 
noble author. j 


Canidia, a lady of this latter species, passed by me 
yesterday in a coach. Canidia was a haughty beauty 4 
of th^ last age, and was followed by crowds of adorers, 
whose passions only pleased her, as they gave her 
opportunities of playing the tyrant. She then con- 
tracted that awful cast of the eye and forbidding 
frown, which she has not yet laid aside, and has still 
all the insolence of beauty without its charms. If 
she now attracts the eyes of any beholders, it is only 
by being remarkably ridiculous; even her own sex 
laugh at her affectation ; and the men, who always 
I enjoy an ill-natured pleasure in seeing an imperious 
l*beauty humbled and neglected, regard* her with the 
I same satisfaction that a free nation sees a tyrant in 
disgrace. 

Will Honeyeomb, who is a great admirer of the 
gallantries in King Charles the Second’s reign, 
lately communicated to me a letter written by a wit 
of that age to his mistress, who it seems was a lady 
of Canidia’s humour; and though I do not always 
approve of my friend Will’s taste, 1 liked this letter 
so well, that I took a copy of it, with which I shall 
here present my reader : 

“ To Clob. 

“ Madam, 

** Since my waking thoughts hare never been 
able to influence you in my favour, I am resolved 
to try whether ray dreams can make any impression 
on you. To this end I shall give you an account of 
a very odd one which my fancy presented to mo last 
night, within a few hours after I left you. 

“ Methought I was unaccountably conveyed into 
the most delicious place ndne eyes ever belield : it 
was a large valley divided by a river of the j)ure5. 
water I had ever seen. The ground on eat h side^of 
it rose by an easy ascent, and was covered with 
flowers of an infinite variety, which, as they were 
reflected in the water, doubled the beauties of the 
place, or rather formed an imaginary scene more 
beautiful than the real. On each side of tie* river 
w'as a range of lofty trees, whose boughs were loa<led 
with almost as many birds as leaves. Every tree 
was full of harmony. 

“ 1 had not gone far in this pleasant valley, wliei 
I perceived that it was terminateMy a most mag 
nificent temple. The siruftture Was ancient and 
regular. On the top of it was figured the god Sa 
I turn, in the same shape and aress as the poet.® 
usually represent Time. 

I ** As I was advancing to satisfy my curiosity by 
a nearer view, I was stopped by an object far more 
beautiful than any I had before discovered in the 
whojo place. I fancy, Madam, you will ea.sily guess 
that this could hardly be any thing but yourself: in 
reality it was so ; you lay extended on the flowers 
by the side of the river, so that your hands, which 
were thrown in a negligent posture, almost touched 
the water. Your eyes were closed; but if your 
sleep deprived me of the satisfaction of seeing them, 
it left me at leisure to contemplate several other 
charms which disappear when your eyes are open. 1 
could not but admire the tranquillity you slept m, 
especially when I considered the uneasiness you 
produce m so many others. a 

** While I was wholly taken up w these reflec- 
tions, the doors of the temple flew open, with a very 
great noise; and lifting up my eyes, I saw tv e 
figures in human shape, coming into the 
Upon a nearer survey, I found them to o® . 
and Love. The first was encircled with a kind oi 
purple light, that spread a glory over ail the place . 
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i the other held a flaming torch in his hand. I could 
observe, that all the way as they came towards us 
the colours of the flowers appeared more lively, the 
trees shot out in blossoms, the birds threw theraaclves 
into pairs, and serenaded them as the) passed; the 
whole face of nature glowed with new beauties. 
They were no sooner arrived at the "place where 
you lay, than they seated themselves on each side 
of you. On their approach methought I saw a new 
bloom arise in your face, and new charms diffuse 
themselves over your whole person. You appeared 
more than mortal; but, to my great surprise, con- 
tinued fast asleep, though the two deities made se- 
veral gentle efiforts to awaken you. 

“ After a short time, Youth (displaying a pair of 
wings, which I had not before taken notice of) flew 
off. Love still remained, and holding the torch 
which he had in his hand before your face, you still 
appeared as beautiful as ever. Tho glaring of the 
light in your eyes at length awakened you ; w’hcn, 
to my great surprise, instead of acknowledging the 
favour of the deity, you frowned upon him, and 
struck the tor^di out of his hand into tne river. Tho 
god, after having regarded vou with a look that 
spoke at once his pity and displeasure, flew away. 
Immediately a kind of gloom overspread the whole 
place. At the same time I saw a hideous spectre 
enter at one end of the valley. His eyes were sunk 
into his head, his face was pale and withered, and 
his skin puckered up in wrinkles. As he walked 
on the sides of the hank tho river froze, the flowers 
faded, the trees shed their blossoms, the birds 
dropped from off the houghs, and fell dead at his 
feet. By these marks I knew him to be Old Age. 
You were seized with tho utmost horror uud amaze- 
ment at his approach. You endeavoured to have 
fled, but the phantom caught you in his arms. You 
nuiv easily guess at the change you suffered iu this 
embrace. For my own part, though I am still too 
full of the dreadful idea, I will not shock you with 
a (lescription of it. I was so startled at the sight, 
that my sleep immediately left me, and I found 
myself awake, at leisure to consider of a dream 
which seems too extraordinary to be without a 
meauing. I am, Madam, with the grealc.st passion, 

• ‘fi5four most obedient, 

X. most humble Servant,” &c. 
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BpcomIng sorrows, and a virtuous mind 
More lovely in a beauteous form iiiahrin'd. 

I read what I give for the entertainment of this 
day with a great deal of pleasure, and publish it 
just as it came to my hands. I shall be very glad 
to find there are many guessed at for Emilia. 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“ If this paper has the good fortune to be ho- 
noured wJlh a place in vour writings, I shall bo 
• ^ pleased, becaule the character of Emilia 
js uot an im^nary but a real one. I have indus- 
riously obscuTCd the wl)ole by tho addition of one 
nr two circumstances of no consequence, that the 
an? !I <lrawn from might still be concealed ; 
•US . it might not be in the least 

spected, and for some other reasons, I choose not 
|t 't in the form of a letter : but if, besides 
lanlts of (he composition, there be any thing in 
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it more proper for a correspondent than the Spec- 
tator himself to write, I submit it to your better 
judgment, to receive any other model you think fit 
** I am, Sir, 

* “ Your very humble Servant.” 

There is nothing which gives one so pleasing a 
prospect of human nature, as the contemplation oi 
wisdom and beauty : the latter is the peculiar por- 
tion of that sex which is therefore called fair; but 
the happy concurrence of both these excellences iu 
the same person, is a character too celestial to be 
frequently met with. Beauty is an over-weening 
self-sufficient thing, careless of providing itself any 
more substantial ornaments; nay, so little docs it 
consult its own interests, that it too often defeats 
itself, by betraying that innocence, which renders 
it lovely and desirable. As therefore virtue makes 
a beautiful woman appear more beautiful, so beauty 
makes a virtuous woman really more virtuous. 
Whilst I am considering the.se two perfections glo- 
riously united in one person, I cannot help repre- 
senting to my mind the image of Emilia. 

Who ever beheld the charming Emilia, without 
feeling in his breast at once tho glow of love, and 
the tenderness of virtuous friendship ? The un- 
studied graces of her behaviour, and the pleasing 
accents of her tongue, insensibly draw you on to 
wish for a nearer enjoyment of them ; but even her 
smiles carry in them a silent reproof to the impulses 
of licentious love. Thus, though the attractives of 
her bpauty play almost irresistibly upon you, and 
create desire, you immediately stand corrected, not 
by the severity, but the decency, of her virtue. That 
sweetness and good-humour, which is so visible in 
her face, naturally diffuses itself into every word and 
action : a man must be a savage, who, at the sight 
of Emilia, is not more inclined to do her good, than 
gratify himself. Her person as it is thus studiously 
embellished by nature, thus adorned with unpreme- 
ditated graces, is a fit lodging for a mind so fair and 
lovely ; there dwell rational piety, modest bop% and 
cheerful resignation. 

Many of the prevailing pflssious of mankind do 
undeservedly pass under the name of religion ; 
which is thus made to expfess itself in action, ac- 
cording to the nature of the constitution in which it 
resides; so that were we to make a judgment from 
appearances, one would imagine religion in some is 
little better than swllenness and reserve, in many 
fear, in others the despondings of a melancholy com- 
plexion, in others the formality of insignificant un- 
affecting observances, in others severity, in others 
ostentation. In Emilia it is a principle founded in 
reason, and enlivened with hope ; it does not break 
forth into irregular fits and sallies of devotioD> but 
it is a uniform and consistent tenour of a«tion ; it 
is strict without severity; compassionate without 
weakness ; it is the perfection of that good*humour 
which proceeds from the understanding, not the effect 
of an easy constitution. 

By a generous sympathy in nature, we feel our- 
selves disposed to mourn when any our fellow- 
creatures are afflicted ; but injured innocence and 
beauty in distress is an object that carries in it 
something inexpressibly moving ; it softens the most 
manly heart with the tenderest sensations of love 
and compassion, until at lengtk it confesses its hu- 
manity, and flows out into tears. 

Were 1 to relate that part of Emilia's life which 
has given her an opportunity of exerting the heroism 
of Christianity, it would make too and, too tenUer i 
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stQry but when I consider her alone in the midst 
of her distresses, looking beyond this gloomy vale 
of afflictioj and sorrow, into the joys of heaven and 
immortality, and when I see herein conversation 
thoughtless and easy, as if she were the most happy 
creature in the world, 1 am transported with admi> 
ration. Surely never did such a philosophic soul 
inhabit such a beauteous form ! For beauty is often 
made a privilege against thought and reflection ; it 
laughs at wisdom, and will not abide the gravity of 
its instructions. 

Were I able to represent Emilia’s virtues in their 
proper colours, and their due projjortions, love or 
flattery might perhaps bo thought to have drawn the 
picture larger than life ; but as this is but an imper- 
fect draught of so excellent a character, and as 1 
cannot, I will not, hope to have any interest in her 
person, all that I can say of her is but impartial 
praise e.xtorted from me by the prevailing brightness 
of her virtues. So rare a pattern of female excel- 
lence ought not to be concealed, but should be set 
out to the vitffifand imitation of the world ; for how 
amiable docs virtue appear thus, as it were, made 
visible to us, in so fair an example ! 

rionoria’s disposition is of a very dilTcrcnt turn: 
her thoughts arc wholly bout upon conquest and ar- 
bitrary power. That she has some wit and beauty 
nobody denies, and therefore has the esteem of all 
h(fr acquaintance as a woman of an agreeable per- 
son ami conversation ; but (whatever her husband 
may think of it) that is not suflicient for Honoiia: 
she W'uves that title to respect as a mean acquisi- 
tion, and demands veneration in the right of an 
idol ; for this reason, her natural desire of life is 
continually checked with an inconstant fear of 
wrinkles and old age. 

Emilia cannot bo supposed ignorant of her per- 
sonal charms, though she seems to be so ; but she 
will not hold her happiness upon so precarious a 
tenure, whilst her mind is adorned with beauties of 
a more exalted ^nd lusting nature. When in the 
full bloom of youth and beauty we saw her sur- 
rounded with a crowd of adorers, she took no plea- 
sure in slaughter and destruction, gave no false 
deluding hopes which i|iight increase the torments 
of her disappointed lovOrs; but having for some 
time given to the decency of a virgin coyness, and 
examined the merit of their several pretensions, 
she at length gratified her own, by resigning, her- 
self to the ardent passion of Bvomius. Bromius 
was then master of many good qualities and a mo- 
derate fortune, which was soon after unexpectedly 
increased to a plentiful estate. This for a good 
w'hile proved his misfortunes, as it furnished his 
unexperienced ago with the opportunities of evil 
company, and a sensual life. He might have longer 
wandered in the labyrinths of vice and folly, hud 
not Emilia’s prudeut conduct won him over to the 
government of his reason; Her ingenuity has been 
oou'^tantly employed in humanizing his passions, 
and refining bis pleasures. She has showed him, 
by her own example, that virtue is consistent with 
decent freedoms, and good-humour, or rather that 
it cannot subsist without them. Her good sense 
deadily instructed her, that a silent example, and 
an easy unrepining behaviour, will always be more 
persuasive than the severity of lectures and admo- 
nitions ; and that there is so much pride interwoven 
into tne make of human nature, that an obstinate 
man mu^t only take the hint from another, and then 
be left to advise and correc|^ himself. Thus by an 
artful train of management, and unseen persuasions, 


having at first brought him not to dislike, and ate 
length to be pleased with that which otherwise ' 
would not have bore to hear of, she then knew how 
to press and setnre this advantage, by approving it 
as his thought, and seconding it as his proposal. 
By this m^ns she has gained an interest in some 
of his leading passions, and made them accessar) 
to his reformation. 

There is another particular of Emilia’s conduct 
which I cannot forbear mentioning: to some, per- 
haps, it may at first sight appear but a trifling in- 
considerable circumstance ; but, for my part, I 
think it highly worthy of observation, and to be re- 
commended to the consideration of the fair sex. I 
have often thought wrapping-gowns and dirty linen, 
with all that huddled economy of dress which passes 
under the name of “ a mob,” the bane of conjugal 
love, and one of the readiest moans imaginable to 
alienate the affection of a husband, especially a fond 
one. I have heard some ladies who have been sur- 
prised by company in such a dishabille, apologize 
fur it after this manner : “ Truly, I am ashamed to 
be caught in this pickle: but my husband and I 
were sitting all alone by ourselves, and I did not 
expect to see such good company.” This, by the 
way, is a fine compliment to the good man, which it 
is ton to one but he returns in dogged answers and 
a churlish behaviour, without knowing what it is 
that puts him out of humour. 

Emilia’s observation teaches her, that as little in- 
advertencies and neglects cast a blemish upon a 
great character; so the neglect of apparel, even 
among the most intimate friends, does insensibly 
lessen their regards to each other, by creating a fa- 
miliarity too low. and contemptible. She under- 
stands the importance of those things which the ge- 
nerality account trifles; and considers every thing 
as * matter of consequence that has the least ten- 
dency towards keeping up or abating the affection 
of her husband : him she esteems as a fit object to 
employ her ingenuity in pleasing, because he is to 
be pleased for life. 

By the help of these, and a thousand other name- 
less arts, which it is easier for her to practise than 
for another to express, by the obstinacy of her good- 
ness and unprovoked submission, in spite of all her 
afflictions and ill usage, Bromius is become a man 
of sense and a kind husband, and Emilia a happy 
wife. 

Ye guardian angels, to whose care Heaven has 
intrusted its dear Emilia, guide her still forward in 
the paths of virtue, defend her from the insolence 
and wrongs of this undisceruing world : at length, 
when we must no more converse with such purity 
on earth, lead her gently hence, innocent and uu- 
repruvable, to a better place. Whore, by an easy 
transition from what she now is, she may shine 
forth an angel of light— T. 
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Hor. Aw Poet. vcr. 363 

' Some choose the olearent fight, 

And boldly challenge UfS most piercing eye. 

KoscouiioN 

I liAVB seen, in the works of a modern philoso- 
pher, a map of the spots in the sun. My liwt paper 
of the faults and blemishes in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost may bo considered as a piece of tlie same n.i* 
turo. g To pursue the illusion : as it is observeu, j 
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(hat amonili; the bright parts of the luminous body | 
ibove mentioned, there are some which glow more 
tutensely, and dart a stronger light than others ; so, 
notwithstanding I have already shown Milton’s 
poem to be very beautifiil in general, I shall now 
proceed to take notice of such beauties at appear to 
me more exquisite than the rest. Milton nat pro> 
oosed the subject of his poem in the following verses: 

or rasn'H first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
hfrought death into^the world and all our woe, 

With loss of Bden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the bliitsful seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse !-~— 

These lines are, prhaps, as plain, simple, and 
unadorned, as any ot the whole poem, in which par* 
ticular the author has conformed himself to the ex- 
ample of Homer, and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work which turns in a great 
measure upon the creation of the world, is very 
properly made to theAluse who inspired Moses in 
those books from whence our author drew his sub- 
ject, and to the Holy Spirit, who is therein repre- 
sented as operating after a particular manner in the 
first production of nature. This whole exordium 
rises very happily into noble language and senti- 
ments, as 1 think the transition to the fable is ex* 
quisitely beautiful and natural. 

The nine days’ astonishment, in which the angels 
iay entranced after their dreadful overthrow and fall 
from heaven, before they could recover either the 
use of thought or speech, is a noble circumstance, 
and very dnely imagined. The division of hell into 
'ieas of fire, and into firm ground impregnated with 
thtssamc furious element, with that Tarticular cir- 
( umstance of the exclusion of Hope from those in- 
lernal regions, are instances of (he same great and 
liuitful invention. ^ 

The thoughts in the first speech and desen^tion 
of Satan, who is one of the principal actors in this 
poein, are wonderfully proper to give us a full idea 
of him. His pride, envy, and revenge, obstinacy, 
despair, and impeniteucr, are all of them! v*y art* 
fully interwoven. In short, his first speech is a 
complication of all those passions which discover 
themselves separately in several other of his speeches 
in the poem. The whole part of this great enemy 
of mankind is fi-llcd with such incidents, as are very 
apt to raise and terrify the reader’s imaginatiou. Of 
this nature, in the book now before us, is his being 
the first that awakens out of the general trance, with 
his posture on the burning lake, bis rising from it, 
and the description of his shield and spear : 

Thun Satan talking to hts nearest mate, 

With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes * 

That sparkling bias’d, his other parts beside 
Prone on the flood extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood— — 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature : on eat^h hand the flames 
Oriv'n ba^ward slope their pointing spires, and, roll’d 
In billows, leave I* ih’ midst a horrid vale.' 

^en with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air 
That felt unusual weight—— 

— — Ills pond’rous sbltld, 

Ft^real temper, massy, laige, ana round, 

Behind him east; the broad circumference 

ofi his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
ihrough optic glass the Tuscan artists view 
At ev nlng from the top of Fesole, 
w in ValdahiQ, to descry new lands, 
niven, Of mountains, on her spotty globe, * 

His spdar (U) equal which the tallest pine 
• Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Vi some great anirniral. wefe but a wand) 

He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl- 


I To which we my add bis call to the fallen angeli 
that lay plunged and stupified in the sea of fire : 

He call'd so loud., (hat all the hollow deep 
Of hell resounded. ^ 

But there is no single passage in the whole poem 
worked up to a greater sublimity, thun that wherein 
his person is described in those celebrated liigies : 

— He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly emhBeat, 

Stood like, a tower. &c« 

His sentiments^re every way answerable to his 
character, and suitable to a created being of the 
most exalted and most depraved uature. Such is 
that in which he takes possession of his place of 
torments : 

• ■■■■ Hail, horrors! hail. 

Infernal world ! and thou, profoundest hell. 

Receive thy new possessor, one who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. 

And afterward : 

— ■ Here at least 

We shall be free ! th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence i 
Here we may reign secure ; and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, (hough in hell t 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heav’n. 

Amidst those impieties which this enraged spirit 
^ers in other places of the poem, the author has 
Sken care to introduce none that is not big with 
absurdity, and incapable of shocking a religious 
reader ; his words, as the poet himself describes 
them, bearing only a ** semblance of worth, not 
substance.” He is likewise with great art described 
as owning his adversary to be Almighty. Whatever 
perverse interpretation he puts on the justice, 
mercy, and other attributes of the Supreme Being, 
he frequently confesses his omnipotence, that being 
the perfection he was forced to allow him, and the 
only consideration which could support his pride 
under the shame of his defeat. 

Nor must I here omit that oeautiful circumstance 
of his bursting out* into tears^ upon his survev of 
* Hhose innumerable spirits whom he had involved in 
the same guilt and ruin with iilmsolf : 

He now prepar^ 

To speak ; Whereat their doubled ranks they bend . 
From wing to wing. andTtalf inclose him round 
With all hts peem: Attention held them route. 

Thrice he assay'd, and thrice^tn spite of scorn. 

Tears, such as angels weep, hurst forth 

The catalogue of evil spirits has abundance of 
learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of poetry, 
which rises in a great measure from its describing 
the places where they were worshipped, by those 
beautiful marks of rivers so frequent among the 
ancient poets. The author had doubtless in this 
place flomer’s catalogue of ships, and Virgil’s list 
of warriors, in his view. The characters of Mo- 
•loch and Belial prepare the reader’s mind for them 
respective speeches and behaviour in the second and 
sixth books. The account of Tbammui is finely 
romantic, and suitable to what we read among the 
ancients of the worship which was paid to that idol ^ 

* Thamnmz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fats 
In am Wa ditties all a summer's day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock “ 

Ran purple to the sea, suppos'd with blood 
Of Thammux yearly wounded : the love tale 

V lliis quotaiiun from Milton, and the paragraph Immedl* 
ately following, it, were not in the first puhjuation of t'.is 
paper in folio. B 
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Infected Sion‘8 daughter with like heat. 

Whose wanton patfsions iu the sacred porch 
Exekiel saw ; when, by the visiiffi led. 

His eyes survey'd the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah 

The rearer will pardon me if I insert as a note on 
this beautiful passage, the account given us by the 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece 
of worship, and probably the first occasion of such 
a superstition. “ Wo came to a fair largo river; 
doubtless the ancient river Adonis, as famous for the 
idolatrous rites performed hero in lamentation of 
Adonis. Wo had the fortune to see what may he 
supposed to be the occasion of that opinion which 
I Lucian relates concerning this river, viz. That this 
stream, at certain seasons of the year, especially 
about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; 
which the heathens looked upon as proceeding from 
a kind of sympathy in the river for the death of 
Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar iu the moun- 
tains, out of which this stream rises. Something 
like this we saw actually come to pass ; for the water 
was stained to a surprising redness : and, as we ob- 
served in travelling, had discoloured the sea a great 
way into a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a 
sort of minium, or red earth, washed into the river 
by the violence of the rain, and not by any stain- 
from Adonis’s blood.” 

The passage in the catalogue, explaining the 
manner how spirits transform themselves by coff- 
traction or enlargement of their dimensions, is in- 
troduced with great judgment, to make way for 
several surprising accidents in the sequel of the 
poem. There follows ouc at the very end of the 
first book, wliich is what the French critics call 
marvellous, but at the same time probable, by rea- 
son of the passage last ineutioued. As soon as the 
infernal palace is riuishcd, wo are told the multitude 
and rabble of spirits immediately shrunk themselves 
into a suiull compass, that there migiit be room for 
such a numberless assembly in tliis capacious hall. 
But it is the poet’s roliuemeut upou this thought 
which I most admire, and which indeed is very 
noble in itself. For he tells us, ihat uotwithstandiiigW 
th^ vulgar among the. fallen spirits conti 4 tctod their 
forms, those of the* first rank and dignity still pre- 
served their natural dimensions : ' 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc’d their shapes imineuse, and were at large. 
Though without number, ntill amidst tlic hall 
Of that Infernal court But far within. 

And in their own dimensions like Itiemselves, 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats. 

Frequent and full 

The character of Mammon, and the description of 
the Panthemonium, are full of beauties. 

There are several other strokes in the first book 
wonderfully poetical, and instances of that sublime 
genius 80 peculiar to the author. Such is the de- 
scription of AzazcFs stature, and the infernal 
standard which he unfurls ; as algo of that ghastly 
light by which the fiends appear to one another in ^ 
their place of tormcnls : 

The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Suve what the glimin'riiig of those livid flames 
Caste pale and dreadful' 

The shout of the whole host of fallen angels when 
drawn up in battle array ; 


The review, which the leader makes of fci« in- 
fernal army : 

■■ He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc'd eye, aJid soon traverse 
The whole battalion views, their order due, 


The universal host up sent 

A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyoi 
I righted the reign of Chaos au^ old Nijtht. 


Their visages and stature as of gods, 

I'heir number last he sums ; and now his heart ■ 
Distends with pride, and hard'ning in his strength 
Glories 

The flash of light which appeared upon the draw* 
ing of their swords ; 

He spake ; and to confirm hl/*words out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden bliue 
Far round illumin'd hell. — — 

The sudden produc tion of the Pandoemonium : 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhiilidion, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 

The artificial illuminations made in it: 

From the arch'd roof 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets,<^ fed 

With Naphtha and Asphaltua, yielded light • 

As from a sky. 

There are also several noble similes and allusions 
in the first book of Paradise Lost. And here I must 
observe, that when Milton allMdcs either to things 
or persons, he ncvc'r quits his simile until it rises to 
some very great idea, which is often foreign to the 
occasion that gave birilt to it. The resemblance 
does not, perhaps, last above a line or two, but the 
poet runs on with the hint until he has raised out oi 
it some glorigus image or sentiment, proper to in- 
flame the mind of the reader, and to give it that 
sublime kind of entertainment which is suitable to the 
nature of an heroic poem. Those who urc%cquainted 
w'ithJ|omei;’8 and Virg'il’s way of writing, cannot hut 
be pWased with this kind of structure in Milton’s 
similitudes. I am the more particular on this head, 
because ignorant readers, who have formed tb-ir 
taste upon the quaint similes and little turns of wit, 

I which are so much in vogue among modern poets 
cann<»t relish these beauties, which are of a much 
higher nature, and arc therefore apt to censure 
I Milton’s comparisons, in which they do not see any 
surprising points of likeness. Monsieur Perrault 
was a man of this vitiated relish, and for that very 
reason has endeavoured to turn into ridicule several 
of Homer’s similitudes, which he calls ” comparau 
$0719 d lonyut queue” “ long-tailed comparisons. 

I shall conclude this paper on the first book ot Mil- 
ton with the answer which Monsieur Boileau makes 
to Perrault on this occasion : ” Comparisons,” says 
he,* “ in odes and epic poems, are not introduced 
only to illustrate and embellish the discourse, hat 
to amuse and relax the mind of the reader, by tre- 
queiitly disengaging him from too painful an atten- 
tion to the principal subject, and by leading him ^ 
into other agreeable images. Homer, says he, ex- 
celled in this particular, whose comparisons abouii 
with such images of nature as are proper to relieve 
1 and diversify his subjects. He continually instruc 
the reader, and ihakes him take notice, even m ob- 
jects which are every day before his eyes, of sue 
circumstances as he should not otherwise have oO- 
served. To this he adds, as a maxim universa y 
acknowledged, “ that it is not necessary in poe ry 
for the points of the comparison to coi^spond witn 

• Ct<n«t,T<. * blaising light fTl! 

•• crolBctt^,” because beacons formerly had cruaef oo 
to'is— J ohnson. 
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one another exactly, but that a general resemblance ii 
sufficient, and that too much nicety in this particu- 
lar savours of the rhetorician and epigrammatist** 
In short, if we look into the conduct of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton,sns the great fable is the soul of 
each poem, so to give their works an agreeable va- 
riety, their episodes are so many short fables, and 
their similes so many short episodes ; to which you 
may add, if you please, that their metaphors are so 
many short similes. If the reader considers the 
comparisons in the f|||t book of Miltoii, of the sun 
in an eclipse, of the sleeping leviathan, of the bees 
swarming about their hive, of the fairy dance, in the 
view wherein I have here placed them, he will easily 
discover the grt^at beauties that are in each of those 
passages. 
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Vulnus alit venis et cccco car{>itur igni. 

ViRo. A'a iv. 2 

A latent firo prey* on his feverish vein*. 

The circumstances of my correspondent, whose 
letter I now insert, are so frequent, that I cannot 
waut compassion so much as to forbear laying it be- 
fore the town. There is something so mean and in- 
human in a direct Smithfield bargain for children, 
that if this lover carries his point, and observes the 
rules he pretends to follow, I do not only wish him 
success, but also that it may animate others to follow 
his example. I know not file motive relating to 
this life which could produce so many honourable 
and worthy actions, as the hopes of obtaining a 
woman of merit. There would ten thousand ways 
of industry and honest ambition be pursued by young 
men, whoi|plieved that the persons admired had 
value cDou^ for their passion ,to attend the event of 
their good fortune in all their applications, in 
to make their circumstances fall, in with the duties 
hey owe to themselves, their families, and their 
country. All these relations a man should think of 
who intends to go into the state of marriage, and 
expects to make it a state of pleasure and satisfaction. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** I have for some years indulged a passion for a 
young lady of age and quality suitable to ray own, 
hut very much superior in fortune. It is the fashion 
with parents (how justly I leave you to judge) to 
make all regards give way to the article of wealth. 
From this one consideration it is, that I have con- 
cealed the ardent love I have for her ; but I am be- 
holden to the force of my love for many advantages 
which I reaped from it towards the better conduct 
life. A certain complacency to all the world, 
a strong desire to oblige wherever it lay in my power, 
and a circumspect behaviour in all m}f words and 
actions, have rendered me more particularly accept* 

I feble to all my friends and acquaintance. Love has 
naa the same good effect upon my fortune, and I 
have increased in riches, in proportion to my ad- 
vancement in those arts which make .a man agree- 
^ ^®iablo. There is a certain sympathy 

Which Will tell my mistress from these circumstauoet, 
aat It is I who writ this for her reading, if you will 
P ease to insert it There is not a downright en- 
^ coldness between our parents; so 
at if either of us declared any kind sentiments 
»»■ each other, her friends would be very backward 
^0 iu,y an obligation upon our family, and mine to 
Under these delicate circum- 
nces It is no easy matter to act with safety. I 


have no reason to fancy my mistress has any regard 
for me, but from a very disinterested value which I 
have for her. If from any hint in any future paper 
of yours she gives me ‘he least encour^ement, I 
doubt not but I shall surmount all other difficulties; 
and inspired by so noble a motive for the cure of 
my fortune, as the belief she is to be concerned in 
it, I will not despair of receiving her one day from 
her father’s own hand. 

“ I am. Sir, 

** Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Clytandkr.** 

** To His Worship thk Spectator. 

** The humble petition of Anthony Title-pa^, sta- 
tioner, in the centre of Lincoln’s-inn-lields, 

“ Sheweth, 

** That your petitioner and his forefathers, have 
been sellers of books for time immemorial : that 
your petitioner’s ancestor. Crouch-back Title-page, 
was the first of that vocation in Britain ; who keep- 
ing ^ station (in fair weather) at the corner of 
LothlJ^ury, was, by way of emiuency, called * The 
Stationer,* a name which from him all succeeding 
booksellers have affected to bear : that the station 
of your petitioner and his father has been in the 
place of his present settlement ove^ince that square 
has been built : that your petitioner has formerly 
had the honour of your worship’s custom, and hopes 
you never had reason to complain of your penny- 
worths : that particularly he sold you your first Lilly’s 
Grammar, and at the same time a Wit’s Common^ 
wealth, almost as good as new : moreover, that your 
first rudimental essays in spectatorship were made 
in your petioner’s shop, where you often practised 
for hours together, sometimes on the little nierogly- 
phics either gilt, silvered, or plain, which the 
Egyptian woman on the other side of the shop had 
wrought in gingerbread, and sometimes on the En- 
glish youths who in sundry places there were exer- 
cising themselves in the traditional sports of the field. 

** From these considerations it is, that your peti- 
tioner is encouraged to apply himself to you, and to 
rocecd hutobly to acquaint your worship, that he 
as certain intelligence that you Kceive great num- 
bers of defamatory letters designed by their authors 
to be published, which you throw aside and totally 
neglect: Your petitioner therefore prays, that you 
will please to bestow on him those refuse letters, and 
he hopes by printing them to get a more plentiful 
provision for his family ; or, at the worst, he may be 
allowed to sell them by the pound weight to his 
good customers the pastry-cooks ^f London and 
Westminster. 

“ And your Petitioner shall ever pray,” See, 

“ To THE Spectator. 

** The humble petition of Bartholomew Ladylove, 
of Round-court, in the parish of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, in bfdialf of himself and neigh- 
bours. 

** Sheweth, 

** That your ''petitioners have, with great industry x 
and application, arrived at the most exact art of in- 
vitation or«nircaty : that by a dieseeching air and 
persuasive address, they have for many years last 
past peaceably drawn in every tenth passenger, 
whether they intended or not to call at their shops, 
to come in and buf; and from that sofluesa of be- 
haviour have arrived among tradesmen at the gentle 
appellation of * The Fawners.* 

** That there ^vepf late set up amongst us cer 
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tain persoQt from Monmoiith-stiect and Long-lane, 
who by tho itrengtb of their arms, and loudness of 
their throats, draw off the regard of all passengers 
from your said petitioners ; from which violence 
they are distinguished by the name of ‘The Worriers.* 
“ That while your petitioners stand ready to re- 
ceive passengers with a submissive bow, and repeat 
with a gentle voice, * Ladies, what do you want ? 
pray look in here the worriers reach out their 
hands at pistol-shot, and seize the customers at ams* 
length. w I 

“ That while (he fawilers strain and relax the j 
muscles of their faces, in making a distinction be- 
tween a spinster in a coloured scarf and a handmaid 
in a straw hat, the worriers use the same roughness 
to both, and prevail upon the easiness of the pas- 
sengers, to (he impoverishment of your petitioners. 

“ Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that the worriers may not be permitted to inhabit 
the politer parts of the town ; and that Hound-court 
may remain a receptacle for buyers of a moM soft 
education. ^ 

“ And your Petitioners,** &c. 
The petition of the New-exchange, concern- 
ing the arts of buying and selling, and particularly 


valuing goods, b^he complexion of the seller, will 
be considered on another occasion.— -T. 
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Non tall auxilio, nec defensoribus Istis 

Tempus eget. ■ — ' Vjbo. JEn. it 521 

These times want other aids. — Drydik. 

Our late newspapers being* full of the project now 
on foot iu the court of France for establishing a po- 
litical academy, and I myself having received letters 
from several virtuosos among my foreign correspond- 
ents, which give some light into that affair, I iutepd 
to make it the subject of this day’s speculation. A 
general account of this project may be met with in 
the Daily Courant of last Friday, in the following 
words, translated from the Gazette of Amsterdam : — 

Paritf February 12. “ It is confirmed, that the 

King has resolved to establish a new academy for 
politics, of which the Marquis do Torcy, minister 
and Veretary of state, is to be protector. Six aca- 
demicians are to be chosen, endowed with proper 
ta/ents, for beginning to form this academy, into 
which no person is to be admitted under twenty-five 
years of age : they must likewise have each an 
estate of two thousand livres a year, either in posses- 
sion, or to come Hd them by inheritance. The King 
will allow to each a pension of a thousand* livres. 
They are likewise to have able masters to teach 
them the necessary sciences, and to instruct them in | 
all the treaties of peace, alliance, and others, which 
have been made in several ages past. These members 
are to meet twice a week at the Louvre. Prom this 
seminanr are to be chosen secretaries to embassies, 
who by fiegrees may advance to higher employments.** 

Cardinal Richelieu’s politics made France tho 
terror of Europe. The statesmen who have appeared 
in that nation of late years have, on the contrary, 
rendered it either the pity or contempt of its neigh- 
hours. The cardinal erected that famous academy 
which has carried all the parts of polite learning to 
the greatest height. His chief design in that insti- 
tution was to divert the men of genius from meddling 
with i)olitics, a province in which he did not care 
to have any one else interfere with him. On the 
contrary, the Marquis <le Tdrev seems resolved to 


make several voung men in France as wise as hiiv* 
self, and is therefore taken up at present in esta- 
blishing a nursery of statesmen. 

Some private letters add. that there will also be 
erected a seminary of petticoat ftnliticians, who are 
to be brought up at the feet of Madame de Maihte- 
non, and to be dispatched into foreign courts upon 
any emergencies of state: but as the news of this 
last project has not been yet confirmed, 1 shall take 
no further notice of it. 

Several of my readers mal^doubtlesg remember 
that upon the conclusion of the last war, which had 
been carried on so successfully by the enemy, their 
generals were many of them transformed into am- 
bassadors ; but the conduct of those who have com- 
manded in the present war, has, it seems, brought .so 
little honour and advantage to their great monarch, 
that he is resolved to trust his affairs no luuger iu 
the hands of those military gentlemen. I 

The regulations of this new academy very much 
deserve our attention. The students are to nave in 
possession or reversion, an estate of two thousand 
French livres per annum, which, as the present ex- 
change runs, will amount to at least one hundred 
and twenty-six pounds English. This, with the 
royal allowance of a thousand livres, will enable 
them to find themselves in coffee and snuff ; not to 
mention newspapers, pens and ink, wait and wafers, 
with the like necessaries for politicians. 

A man must be at loAst five-and-twenty before he 
can be initiated into the mysteries of this academy, 
though there is no question but many grave persons 
of a much more advanced age, who mrve been con- 
stant readers of the Paris Gazette, will bo glad to 
begin the world anew, and enter themselves upon 
this list of politicians. % 

The society of these hopeful young gentlemen is 
to be under the direction of six professors, who, it 
seems, are to be speculative statesmen, and drawn 
out of the body of the royal academy. These six 
wise masters, according to my private letters, are lo 
have the following parts allotted to them. 

The first is to instruct the students in state leger 
domain; as how to take off the impression of a seal, 
to split a wafer, to open a letter, to fold it up^gaiii, 
with other the like ingenious feats of dexterity and 
art. When the students have accomplished them- 
selves in this part of their profession, they are to be 
delivered into the hands of their second instructor, 
who is a kind of posture-master. 

This artist ia to teach them how to nod judi- 
ciously, to shrug up their shoulders in a dubious 
j case, to connive with either eye, and, in a word, 
the whole practice of political grimace. 

Tho third is a sort of language-master, who is to 
instruct them in a style proper for a minister in bis 
ordinary discourse. And to the end that this col- 
lege of statesmen may be thoroughly practised in ^ 
the political style, they are to make use of it in 
Iheir common conversations, before they are em- 
ployed either in foreign or domestic affairs. H one 
of them asks another what o’clock it i>. the other is 
to answer him indirectly, and, if possible, to turn oft 
the question. ^ If he is desired to change a louis 
d'or, he must beg time to consider of it. If it be 
[ inquired of him whether the King is at Versailles 
' or Marly, he must answer in a whisper. If he be 
asked the news of the last Gazette, or the subject 
of a proclamation, he is to reply that be has not yet 
read it ; or if he does not care for explaining himself 
so fan he needs only draw up his brow in wriukleSf 
or elevate the left shoulder. 
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Tb« fourth professor is to teach the whole art of^ 
politics^ characters and hieroglyphics ; and to the 
end that they paay be perfect also in this practice, 
they arp not to send a note to one another (though 
it be but borrows Tacitus or a Machiavel) which 
is not wiitteu in ci^er. 

Their fifth professor, it is thought, will be chosen 
out of the society of Jesuits, and is to be well read 
in the controversies of probable doctrines, mental 
reservation, and the rights of princes. This learned 
man is to instruct them in the grammar, syntax, and 
construing part of Treaty Latin ; how to distinguish 
between the spirit and the letter, and likewise de- 
monstrate how the same form of words may lay an 
obligation upon any prince in Europe, different 
from that which it lays upon his most Christian Ma- 
jesty* Ht-' is likewise to teach them the art of lind- 
ing daws, loop-holes, and evasions in the most solemn 
compacts, and jMirticularly a great rabbinical secret, 

I revived of late years by the fraternity of Jesuits, 
namely, that contradictory interpretations of the 
same article may both of them be true and valid. 

When our statesmen are sufficiently improved by 
these several instructors, they are to receive their 
last polishing from one who is to act among them as 
master of the ceremonies. This gentleman is to give 
them lectures upon the important points of the elbow- 
chair and the stair-head, to instruct them in the dif- 
ferent situations of the right hand, and to furnish 
them with bows and inclinations of all sizes, mea- 
sures, and proportions. In |hort, this professor is to 
give the society their stiffening, and infuse into their 
manners that beautiful political starch, which may 
qualify them for levees, conferences, visits, and make 
them shine in what vulgar minds are apt to look 
upon as trifles. 

I have itfftt yet heard any further particulars, which 
are to be observed in this society of unfledged states- 
men ; but I must confess, had I a son of five^and- 
twenty, that should take it into his head at that age 
to set up for a politician, I think I should go near 
to disinherit him for a blockhead. Besides, I should 
be apprehensive lest the same arts which are to en- 
able him to negotiate between potentates, might a 
little infect his ordinary behaviour between man and 
man. . There is no question but these young Ma- 
chiavels will in a little time turn their college upside 
down with plots and stratagems, and lay as many 
schemes to circumvent one another in a frog dr a 
salad, as tliev may hereafter put in practice to over- 
reach a neighbouring prince or state. 

We are tild that the Spartans, though they pu- 
nished theft in the young men When it was discovered, 
looked upon it as honourable if it succeeded. Pro- 
vided the couvoyance was clean and unsuspected, a 
outh might afterwards boast of it. This, say the 
istoriaus, was to keep them sharp, and to hinder 
them from being imposed upon, either in their pub- 
lic or private n^otiations. Whether any such re- 
laxaiions of mormity, such little jeux d'esprit^ ought 
not to be allowed in this iutendeu seminary of poli- 
ticians, I shall leave to the wisdom of their founder. 

In the mean time, we have fair warning given us 
by this doughty bo(W of statesmen ; and as Sylla saw 
tttany Mariuses in Coesar, so 1 think f e may discover 
many Torcys in this college of academicians. What- 
ever we think of ourselves, I am afraid neither our 
Smyrna nor St. James’s will tie a match for it. Our 
coffee-houses are, indeed, very good -institutions ; 
ut whether or no these our British schools of poli- 
ictmay furnish out as able envoys and secretaries 
an academy that is set apart for that purpose, 


will deserve our serious consideratidn, especially if 
we remember that our country is more famous lor 
producing men of integrity than statesmen ; and 
that, on the contrary, French truth and Briti.Hh 
policy make a conspicuous figure in nothinpf: as the 
Earl of Rochester has very well observed m his ad- 
mirable poem upon that barren subject— L. 
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idlll' Qiue forma, ut se tibi semper 

Imputet ? ji;v, SaL vi. 177. 

What beauty, or what rhaatiiy, can bear 
So great a price, if stately and severe 
She still insults ? — Dkydxn. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** I WRITE this to communicate to you a misfor- 
tune which frequently happens, and therefore de- 
serves a consolatory discourse on the subject. I was 
within this half-year in the possession of as much 
beauty and as many lovers as any young lady in 
EngTund. But my admirers have left me, and I 
cannot complain of their behaviour. I have within 
that time had the small-pox : and this face, which 
(according to many amorous epistles which I have 
by me) was the seat of all that is beautiful in 
woman, is now disfigured with scars. It goes to the 
very soul of mo to speak what I really think of my 
face; and though I think I did not over-rate my 
beauty while I had it, it has extremely advanced in its 
value with me, now it is lost. There is one circum 
stance which makes my case very particular ; the 
ugliest fellow that ever pretended to me, was and is 
most in my favour, aiul ho treats me at present the 
most unreasonably. If you could make him return 
an obligation which he owes me, in liking a person 
that is not amiable.— Rut there is, I fear, no possi- 
bility of making passion move by the rules of rea- 
son and gratitude. But say what you can to one 
who has survived herself, and knows not how to act 
in a new being. My lovers are at the feet of my 
rivals, my rivals are every day bewailing me, aud 
I cannot enjoy ‘what I am, by reason of the distract- 
ing reflection upon what 1 was. Consider the woman 
I was did not die of old age, but I was taken off in 
the prime of youth, and according to the course of 
nature may have forty years after-life to come. I 
have nothing of myself left whic h 1 like, but that 
** I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Parthenissa.’* 

When Louis of France had lost the battle of Ra- 
milies, the addresses to him at tfiat time were full 
of his fortitude, and they turned his misfortune to 
his glory'; in that, during his prosperity, he could 
never have manifested his heroic constancy under 
distresses, and so the world had lost the most emi- 
nent part of his character. Partheuissa’s condition 
gives her the same opportunity : and to resign con- 
quests is a task as difficult in a beauty as a hero. In 
the very entrance upon this work she mu t burn all 
her love-letters; or since she is sq candid as not to 
call her lovers, who follow her no longer, unfaithful, 
i it would be a very good beginning of a new life 
; from that of a beauty, to > end them back to those 
who writ them, with this honest inscription, “ Ar- 
ticles of a marriage treaty broken off by the small- 
pox.’* I have known but one instance where a 
matter of this kind went on after a like misfortune, 
where the lady, who was a woman of spirit, writ 
this billet to her lover 
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“ Sir, 

** If you flattered me before I had this terrible 
malady, pray eorae and see me now : but if you sin- 
cerely liked me, stay away, for I am not the same 

“ COUINNA.” 

The lover thought there was something so sprightly 
in her behaviour, that he answered : 

** Madam, 

“ I am not obliged since you are not the.|||me 
woman, to let you know whether 1 flattered ym or 
not; but I assure you 1 do not, when I tell you I 
now like you above all your sex, and hope you will 
bear what may befal me when we are both one, as 
well as you do what happens to yourself now you 
are single; therefore I am ready to take such a 
spirit for my companion as soon as you please. 

“ Amii.car.** 

If Parthenissa can now possess her own mind and 
think as little of her beauty as she ought to have 
done when she had it, there will be no great diini- 
llhlion of her charms ; and if she was formerly af- 
fected too much with them, an easy behaviour will 
more than make up for the loss of them. Take the 
whole sex together, and you find those who have the 
strongest possession of men’s hearts are not eminent 
for their beauty. You see it often happen that those 
who engage men to the greatest violence, are such 
as those who are strangers to them would take to be 
remarkably defective for that end. The fondest 
lover I know, said to me one day in a crowd of 
women at an entertainment of music, “*Tou have 
often heard me talk of my beloved; that woman 
there,** continued he, smiliuj^ when he had fixed my 
eye, “ is her very picture.*’ The lady he showed 
me was by much the least remarkable for beauty 
of any in the whole assembly; but having my cu- 
riosity extremely raised, I could not keep my eyes 
off her. Her eyes at last met mine, and with a 
sudden surprise she looked round her to see who 
near her was remarkably handsome that I was 
gazing at. This little act explained the secret. 
She did not understand herself for the object of 
love, and therefore she was so. The lover is a very 
honest plain man ; and what charmed him was a 
person that goes along with him in the cares and 
joys of life, not taken up with herself, hut sincerely 
attentive, with a ready and cheerful mind, to ac- 
company him in either. 

I can tell Parthenissa for her comfort, that the 
beauties, generally speaking, are the most imperti- 
nent and disagreeable of women. An apparent j 
desire of admiration, a reflection upon their own 
merit, and a precise behaviour in their general con- 
duct, are almost inseparable accidents in beauties. 
All you obtain of them, is granted to importunity 
and solicitation for what did not deserve so much of 
your time, and you recover from the possession of 
it as out of a dream. 

You are ashamed of the vagaries of fancy which 
so strangely misled you, and your a<lmiration of a 
beauty, merely a^ such, is ioconiu’stent with a toler- 
able reflection upon yourself. The cheerful good- 
humoured creatures, into whose beads it never en- 
tered that they could make any mavi unbappv, are 
the persons formed for making men happy. There 
is Miss Liddy can dance a jig, raise paste, write a 
good hand, keep ^fin account, give a reasonable an- 
swer, and do as she is bid; while her eldest sister, 
Madam Martha, is out of humour, has the spleen, 
learns by reports of people of higher quality new 


• ways of being uneasy and displeased; and this 
happens for no reason in the world, but that poor 
Liddy knows she has no such thing as a certain 
negligence that is so becoming; that there Is not 1 
kDow.not what in her air; and^|hat if she talks like 
a fool, there is no one will say, “Well! I know 
not what it is, but every thing pleases when she 
speaks it.** 

Aa^k any of the husbands of your great beauties, 
and they will tell you that they hate their wives 
nine hours of every day they pass together. There 
is such a particularity for ever aftected by them 
that they are encumbered with their charms in all 
they say or do. They pray at public devotions as 
they are beauties. They converse on ordinary oe- 
casions as they are beauties. Ask Belinda what it 
is o’clock, and she is at a stand whether so great a 
beauty should answer you. In a word, I think, 
instead of offering to administer consolation to Par- 
thenissa, I should congratulate her metamorphosis;^ 
I and however she thinks she was not the least inso- 
lent in the prosperity of her chanps, she was enough 
so to find she may make herself a mut'h more agree- 
able creature in her present adversity. The cn 
dcavour to please is highly promoted by a conscious- 
ness that the aj)pr()bation of the persouyou would 
be agreeable to, is a favour you do not deserve ; 
for in this case assurance of success is the most 
certain way to disappointment. Good-nature w’ill 
always supply the absence of beauty, but beauty 
cannot long supply the absence of good-nature. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

“ Madam, February 18. 

“ I have yours of this day, wherein you twice bid 
me not disoblige you, but you must explain yourjjielf 
further, before I know what to do. 

“ If our most obedient Servant, 

T. “ The Spectator.” 
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Versatp din, quid ferre recusent. 

Quid vuloant huitieri, Hon. Ars Poet. ver. 39. 

— — Often try what weight vou can support, 

And what >our shoulders ore loo weak to bear. 

Roscommon. 

I AM so well pleased with the following letter, 
that I am in hones it will not be a disagreeable 
present to the public 

“ Sir, 

“ Though I believe none of your readers more 
admire your agreeable manner of working up trifles 
than mylelf, yet as your speculations are now swell- 
ing into volumes, and will in all probability pass 
down to future ages, roelhinks I would have no 
single subject in them, wherein the general good of 
mankind is concerned, left unfinished. 

“ I have a long time expected #ith great impa- 
tieiK-e (hat you would enlarge upon the ordinary 
mi.stakes which arc committed in the education of 
our children. I the more easily flattered mysol. 
that you would one time or other resume this con- 
sideration, bemuse you tell us that your lG8th 
paper was only composed of a few broken hints; 
hut finding myself hitherto disappointed, I have 
ventured to send you my own thoughts on thii 
subject. 

“ I remember Pericles, in his famous oration at 
the funeral of those A^thenian young men ijho 
perished iu the Samian expedition, has a thongdil 
very mu^b celebrated by several ancient critics 
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namelyi that the loss which the commoDwealth been tried at several parts of learninj^, was upi/O 
suffered by the destruction of its youth, was like the point of being dismissed as a hopeless block- | 
the loss which the year would suffer by the destruc- heaa, until one of the fathers took it into his head 
tion of the' spring. The prejudice which the public to make an essay of his parts in geometry, which, 
sustains from a wrt^ education of children, js an it seems, hit his genius so luckily, that ne after 
evil of the same n^re, as it in a manner starves w'ard became one of the greatest mathematicians of 
posterity, and defrauds our country of those |ter- the age. It is commonly thought that the sagacity 
sous, who, with due care, might make an eminent of these fathers, in discovering the talent of u 
figure in their respective posU of life. young student, has not a little contributed to the 

“ I have seen a book written by Juan Huartes, a figure which their order has made in the world. 
Spanish physician, entitled Examen de Ingenios, “ ^ow different from this manner of education is 
wherein he lays it down as one of his first positions, that which prevails in our own country! where 
that nothing but* nature can qualify a man for nothing is more usual than to see forty or fifty boys 
learning ; and that without a proper tt mperament of several ages, tempers, and inclinations, ranged 
for the particular art or science which he studies, together in the same class, employed npon the same 
his utmost pains and application, assisted by the authors, and enjoined the same tasks ! Whatever 
ablest masters, will be to no purpose. their natural genius may be, they are all to be niadc 

“ Ho illustrates this by the example of Tally’s poets, historians, and orators alike. They are all 
sou Marcus. obliged to have the same capacity, to bring in the 

♦ “ Cicero, in order to accomplish his son in that same tale of verse, and to furnish out the same por- 
sOrt of learning which he designed him for, sent tion of prose. Every boy is bound to have as ^ood a 
hitn to Athens, the most celebrated academy at that memory as the captain of the form. To be brief, in- 
tiine in the world, and where a vast concourse, out stead of adapting studies to the particular genius o|||| 
of the most polite nations, could nut but furnish the a youth, we expect from the young man, that he 

young genth iaan with a multitude of great examples should adapt his genius to his studies. This, I 

and accidents that might insensibly have instructed must confess, is not so much to be imputed to the 
him ip his designed studies. He placed him under instructor as to the parent, who will never be 
the care of Crutippus, who was one of the greatest brought to believe, that his son is not capable of 
philosophers of the age, and as if all the hooks performing as much as his neighbour’s, and that ho 
w|iich were at that time written had not been suf- may not make him whatever he has a mind to. 
nt^ient for his use, he exposed others on purpose “ If the present age is more laudable than those 
for him : notwithstaudir^ ail this, history informs which have gone belbre it in any single particular, 
us that Marcus proved a mere blockhead, and that it is in that generous care which several woll-dis- 
iiature (who, it scorns, was even with the son for her posed persons have taken in the education of poor 
prodigality to the father) rendered him incapable of children: and as in these charity-schools there is 

improving by all the rules of eloquence, the precepts no place left for the overweening fondness of a 

of pinlosophy, his own endeavours, and the most rc- parent, the directors of them would make them 
tiued conversation in Athens. This author there- beneficial to the public, if they considered the pre- 
fore proposes, that there should be certain triers or cept which I have been thus long inculcating, 
examiners appointed by the state, to inspect the They might easily, by well examining the parts of 
genius of every particular boy, and to allot him the those under their inspection, make a just distribu- 
part that is most suitable to his natural talents. ^ tion of them into proper classes and divisions, and . 

“ Plato in one of his dialogues tolls us, that So- allot to them this or that particular study, as their 
crates, who was the son of a midwife, .used to say, genius qualifies them lor professions, trades, handi- 
that a*s his mother, though she was very skilful iu crafts, or service, by sea or land, 
her profession, could not deliver a woman unless she ** How is this kind of regulation wanting in the 
was first with child, so neither could he himself three great professions! 

raise knowledge out of a mind where nature had not “ Dr. South, complaining of persons who look 
planted it. upon them holy orders^ though altogether unquali- 

“ Accordingly, the method this philosopher took, fied for the sacred function, says somewhere, that 
of instructing his scholars by several interrogato- many a man runs bis bead against a pulpit, who 
ries or questions, was only helping the birth, and might hav« done his country excellent service ut 
bringing their own thoughts to light. the plough-tail. 

“ The Spanish doctor above mentioned, his « In like manner many a lawyer, who makes but 
speculations grew more refined, asserts that every an indifferent figure at the bar, might have made 
kind of wit has a particular science corresponding ^ very elegant wateiman, and have shined at the 
lo it, and in which alone it can be truly excellent. Temple stairs, though he can get no business in the 
As to thgse geniuses, which may seem to have an house. * 

^qual aptitude for several things, he regards them *« I have known a corn-cutter, who with a right 
as 80 many unfinished pieces of nature wrought off education would have been an excellent physician. 
"astP. “To descend lower, arc not our streets filled with 

There are indeed but very few to whom nature ! sagacious draymen, and politicians in liveries ? We 
has been so’unkind, that they are not capable of fiave several tailors of six foot high, and meet with 
shining in gome science or other. There is a cer- many a broad pair of shoulders that are thrown 
wm bias towards knowledge in every ^nind, which away upon a barber, when perhaps at the same time 
be strengthened and improved by proper ap- 1 we see a pigmy porter reeling under a burden, who 
plications. • managed a needle with much dexterity, 

1 he story of Clavius* is very well known. He or nave snapped his fingers with great ease to him- 
wag^ntered in a college of Jesuits, and after having ' gelf, and advantage to the public. 

• I “ The Spartans, though they acted with the spirit 

which I am here speaking of. carried it much fur. 


thcr than what I propose. Among them it was not 
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lawful for the father himself to bring up his children 
after his own fancy. As soon as they were seven 
years old, they were all listed in several companies, 
and disciplined by the public. The old men were 
spectators of their performances, who often raised 
quarrels amonff them, and set them at strife with 
one another, that by those early discoveries they 
might see how their several talents lay, and, without 
any regard to their quality, disposed of them ac- 
cordingly, for the service of the commonwealth. 
By this means, Sparta soon became the mistress of 
Greece, and famous through the whole world for her 
civil and military discipline. 

“If you think this letter deserves a place among 
yonr speculations, I may perhaps trouble you with 
some other thoughts on the same subject. j 

X. “I am,*' 8lc. 
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— — Jam proterva 

Fronte potet Lalage maritum. — Hoa. Od. 5. lib. ii. ver. 15 

— — Lalage will aoon proclaim 

Her love, nor blush to own her flame — Casscu. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I GIVE you this trouble in order to propose my- 
self to you as an assistant in the weighty cares which 
you have thought fit to undergo for the public good. 

I am a very great lover of women, that is to say, 
honestly ; and as it is natural to study what one 
likes, I have industriously applied myself to under- 
stand them. The present circumstance relating to 
them is, that 1 think there wants under you, as 
Spectator, a person to be distinguished and vested 
in the power and quality of a censor on marriages. 

I lodge at the Temple, and know, by seeing women 
come hither, and afterward observing them con- 
ducted by their counsel to judges* chambers, that 
there is a custom in case of making conveyance of 
a wife’s estate, that she is carried to a judge’s apart- 
ment, and leR alone with him, to be examined in 
private, whether she has not been frightened or 
sweetened by her spouse into the act she is going to 
do„ or whether it is of her own free will. Now, if 
this be a method founded upon reason and equity, 
why should there not be also a proper officer for 
examining such as -are entering into the state of 
matrimony, whether they are forced by parents on 
one side, or moved by interest only on the other, to 
come together, and bring forth such awkward heirs 
as are the product of half love and constrained com- 
pliances t There is nobody, though I say it myself, 
would be fitter for this office than I am : for I am 
an ugly fellow, of great wit and sagacity. My father 
was a hale country *squire, my mother a witty 
beauty of no fortune. The matAi was made by con- 
sent of my mother’s parents against her own, and 1 
am the child of* the rape on the wedding night; so 
that I am as healthy and as homely as ray father, 
but as sprightly and agreeable as my mother. It 
would be of great ease to you, if you would use me 
..under you, that matches might be better regulated 
foi the future, and we might have no more children 
of squabbles. 1 shall not reveal all my pretensions 
until I receive your answer : and am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Mules Palfrey.*' 

j “ Mu. Spectator, 

I ** I am one of those unfortunate men within the 
mty*wallsj, w'no am married to a woman of quality, 


i but her temper is somewhat different from that of 
Lady Anvil. My lady’s whole time and thoughts 
are spent in keeping up to the mode both in ap- 
parel and furniture. All the gobds in my house have 
been changed three times^in seven years. I have 
had seven children by her: aild by our marriage- 
artjcles she was Ip have her apartment new furnished 
as often as she lay in. Nothing in our house is 
useful but that which is fashionable; my pewter 
holds out generally half a year, my plate a full 
twelvemonth ; chairs are not fit to sit in that were | 
made two years since, nor beds fit for any thing hut ! 
to sleep in, that have stood up above that time. Mj 
dear is of opinion that an old fashioned grate con. 
sumes coals, but gives no heat. If she drinks out 
of glasses of last year she cannot distinguish wine 
from small-beer. Oh, dear Sir, you may guess all 
the rest. “ Yours. 

“ P. S. I could bear even all this, if I were not 
obliged also to eat fashionably. 1 have a plain 
stomach, and have a constant loathing of whatever 
comes to my own table ; for which reason I dine at 
the chop-house three days in a week ; where the 
good company wonders they never ^ee you of late. 

I am sure, by your unprejudiced discourses, you love 
broth better than soup.** 

“ Mu. Spectator, Will's, Feb. 19. 

** You may believe you are a person as much 
talked of as any man in town. I am one of your 
best friends in this house, and have laid a wager, 
you are so candid a man, alp so honest a fellow, that 
you will print this letter, though it is in recommen- 
dation of a newspaper called The Historian. I have 
read it carefully, aud find it written with skill, good 
sense, modesty, and fire. You must allow the town 
is kinder to you than you deserve ; and I doubt not 
but you have so much sense of the world's change 
of humour, and instability of all human things, as 
to understand, that the only way to preserve favour 
is to communicate it to others with good-nature and 
ju(%ment. You are so generally read, that whal 
you speak of will be read. This with men of sense 
and taste, is all that is wanting to recommend The 
Historian. 

“ I am, Sir, your daily Advocate, 

“ Kkadeh Gentle." 

I was very much surprised this morning that any 
one should find out my lodging, and know it so well 
as to come directly to my closet-door, and knock at 
it, to give me the following letter. When I came 
I out I opened it, and saw, by a ver^ strong pair of 
shoes and a warm coat the Ijeaier had on, that he 
walked all the way to bring it me, though dated from 
York. My misfortune is that I cannot talk, and I 
found the messenger had so much of me, that he 
could think better than speak. He had, I observed, 
a polite discerning, hid under a shrewd rusticity. 
He delivered the paper with a Yorkshire tone and 
a town leer. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ The privilege you have indulged John "Trot ha« 
proved of very bud consequence to our illustrious as- 
sembly, which, besides the many excellent maxima 
it is founded upon, is remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary decorum observed in it. One instance of wmen 
is, that the carders (who are always of the first 
quality) never begin to play until the French dancc!- 
are finished, and the country dances begin ; hnt 
John Trot having now got your commissitin in 
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pocket (which everyone here has a profound respect 
for) has the assuranee to set up for a minuet>dBncer. 
Not only so, but he* has brought down upon us the 
whole body of the Trots, which are very numerous, 
with their auxiliaries the hobblers and the skippers, 
by which means the time is so much wasted, that, 
unless we break all rules of government, it must re- 
dound to the utter subversion of the brag-table, the 
discreet members of which value time, as Fribble’s 
wife does her pin-money. We are pretty well as- 
sured that your indulgence to Trot was only in re- 
lation to country dances ; however, we have deferred 
issuing an order of council upon the premises, 
hoping to get you to join with us, that Trot, nor any 
of his clan, presume for the future to dance any but 
country dances, unless a hornpipe upon a festival 
day. If you will do this, you will oblige a great 
many ladies, and particularly your most humble 
Servant, 

“ York, Feb. 16. “ Eliz. Sweepstakes.** 

“ I never meant any other than that Mr. Trot 
should confine himself to country dances. And I 
further direct, that he shall take out none but his 
own relations according to their nearness of blood, 
hut any gentlewoman may take out him. ' 

Loudon, Feb. ‘21. “ The Spectatok.’* 

T. 
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Dt, quilms iniperium est /nimarum, Umbrteque silentei, 

Kt Chaoit, ot Phlegethon, loca nocte silenlia late : 

Sit mihl fas audita lo((ui ! sit numine vestro 
Pandure res alta terra et caligino niersas. 

Viuo. Mn, vl, ver. 264. 
Ye realms, yet unrevealM to human sight, 

Yu gods, who rule the regions of the night, 

Yu gliding ghosts, permit me to relate 

The mystic wonders of your silent state. — D rtdik. 

I HAVE before observed in general, that the per- 
sons whom Milton introduces into his poem always 
discover such sentiments and behaviour as are in a 
peculiar manner conformable to their respective cha- 
racters. Every circumstance in their speeches and 
actions is with great justice and delicacy adapted 
to the persons who speak and act. As the poet very 
much excels in this consistency of his characters, I 
shall beg leave to consider several passages of the 
second book in this light. That superior greatness 
and mock-majesty which is ascribed to the prince 
of the fallen angels, is admirably preserved in the 
heginning of th|i book. His opening and closing 
the debate ; his taking on himself that great enter- 
prise, at the thought of which the whole infernal as- 
sembly trembled ; his encountering the hideous 
phantom who guarded the gates of hell, jind ap- 
peared to him in all his terrors; are instances of 
that proud and daring mind which could not brook 
‘•ubmission, oven to Omnipotence ! 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
I he monsUir, moving onward, came as fast 
w Uh horrid strides ; hell trembled as he strode. 

1 h undaunted fiend what this might be admir'd, 
Aamlr'd, not fear'd—— 

The same boldness and intrepidity of behaviour 
in the several adventures which ho 
® daring his passage through the regions 
to matter, and particularly in his address 

I tremendous powers who are described as 

presi^ng over it. 

** Moloch is likewise, in all its circum- 

ces, full of fire and fury which distinguish 
■pirit from the rest of the fallen angels. He is 


described in the first book as besmeared with the 
blood of human sacrifices, and delighted with the 
tears of parents, and the cries of children. In the 
second hook he is marked out as the fiercest spirit 
that fooght in heaven ; and if wo consider the figure 
which he makes in the sixth hook, where the battle 
of the angels is described, we find it every way 
answerable to the same furious, enraged character: 

- — ' Where the might of Gabriel fought. 

And with fierce ensigns pierc’d the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king, who him defy'd. 

And nt his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy c5ne of hcav'n 
Kcfraln'd his tongue blasphemous : but anon, 

Down cloven to the waist, with shatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing. 

It may be worth while to observe, that Milton has 
represented this violent impetuous spirit, who is 
hurried on by such precipitate passions, as the first 
that rises in the assembly to give his opinion upon 
their present posture of affairs. Accordingly ho de- 
clares himself abruptly for war, and appears in- 
censed at his companions for losing so much timtf 
as even to deliberate upon it. All his sentiments 
are rash, audacious and desperate. Such as that 
of arming themselves with their tortures, and turn- 
ing their punishments upon him who inflicted them 

- No, lot u« rather choose. 

Arm’d with hell flauics and fury, all at one© 

O'er heaven's high tow'rs to force resistless way, 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the tort'rer ; when to moot the noisa 

Of his almighty engine he shall hear 

Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 

Black fire and horror shot with equal rage ! 

Among his angels; and his throne itself 

Mix'd with 'i'artarian .sulphur, and strange fire. 

His own invented torments. - — 

His preferring annihilation to shame or misery is 
also highly suitable to his character ; as the comfort 
he draws from their disturbing the peace of heaven, 
that if it he not victory it is revenge, is a senti- j 
ment truly diabolical, and becoming the bitterness j 
of this implacable spirit. 

Belial is described in the first book as the idol of 
the lewd and luxurious. He is in the second book, 
pursuant to that description, characterized as timo- 
I rous and slothful; and if we look into the sixth 
book, we find him celebrated in the battle of angels 
for nothing but that scoffing speech which he makes 
to Satan, on their supposed advantage over the 
enemy. As his appearance is uniform, and of a- 
piece, in these three several views, we find his sen- 
I timents in the infernal assembly every way conform- 
able to his character. Such are his apprehensions 
of a second battle, his horrors of annihilation, his 
preferring to be miserable, rather than “ not to he.” 

I need not observe, that the contrast of thought in 
this speech, and that which precedes it, gives an 
agreeable variety to the debate. 

Mammon’s character is so fully drawn in the first 
book, that the poet adds nothing to it in the second. 
We were before told, that he was the first who 
taught mankind to ransack the earth for gold and 
silver, and that he was the architect of Pandeemo- 
nium, or the infernal palace, where the evil spirits 
were to meet in council. His speech in this book 
is every way suitable to so depraved a character. 
How proper is that reflection of their being unable 
to taste toe happiness of heaven, were they actually 
there, in the mouth of one, who, while he was in 
heaven, U said to have bad his mind daxiled with 
the outward pomps and glories of the place, and to 
have been more intent on the riches uf the pavement 
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than on the beatific vision. I shall also leave the 
reader to judge how agreeable the following senti- 
ments are to the same character : 

— This deep World 

or darkness do \vc dreud ? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth heav'n's all ruling sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur’d, 

And with the mi^esty of darkness round 

Covers his throne; from whence deep thunders roar. 

Mustering their rage, and heaven resembles hell ! 

As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please ? This dese^ soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 

Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magniticence; and what can hoav'n shew more ? 

Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second in dignity 
that fell, and is, in the first book, the second that 
awakens out of the trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the situation of their affairs, maintains his rank 
in the book now before us. There is a wonderful 
majesty described in his rising up to speak. He 
acts as a kind of moderator between the two opposite 
parties, and proposes a third undertaking, which 
the whole assembly gives into. The motion he makes 
of detaching one of their body in search of a new 
world, is grounded upon a project devised by Satan, 
and cursorily proposed by him in the following lines 
of the first book : 

Space may produce now worlds, whereof so rifo 
There went a fume in heav'n, that he ere long 
InUmded to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom Ins choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of lieav'n ; 

'I'hither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption, thither or cbewhere : 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th' abyss 
Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
F ull counsel must mature 

It is on this project that Beelzebub grounds his 
proposal : 

What if wo find 

Some easier enterprise ? There is a place 
(If ancient and prophetic fame In heav'n 
Err not), another world, the happy seat 
Of some new race call'd man, about Uils time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In pow’r and excellence, but favour’d more 
Of him who rules above ; so was his will 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 

That shook heav'n’s whole circumference, confirm’d. 

The reader may observe how just it was, not to 
omit in the first book the project upon which the 
whole poem turns ; as also that the prince of the 
fallen angels was the only proper person to give it 
I birth, and that the next to him in dignity was the 
! fittest to second and support it. 

I There is besides, I think, something wonderfully 
I beautiful, and very apt to affect the reader’s imagi- 
j nation, in this ancient prophecy or report in 
i heaven, concerning the creation of man. Nothing 
I could show more the dignity of the species, than 
this tradition which ran of them before their exis- 
tence. They are represented to have been the talk 
of heaven before they were created. Virgil, in 
compliment to the Roman commonwealth, iiiakes 
the heroes of it appear in their state of pre-exis- 
tence ; but Milton does a far greater honour to man- 
kind in general, as he gives us a glimpse of them 
even before they are in being. 

The rising of this great assembly is described in 
a very sublime and poetical manner . 

Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder beard remote—— 

The diversions of the fallen angels, with the par- 

lar account of their place of hahitatioui are de- 


scribed with groat pregnancy of thought, and copi. 
ousness of invention. The diversions are every 
way suitable to beings w’ho had nothing left them 
but strength and knowledge misapplied. Such arc 
their contentions at the rIce, and in feats of arnus, 
with their entertainment in the following lines : 

Others with vast Typhaean rage more fell 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind; hell scarce holds the wild uproar 

Their music is employed in celebrating their own 
criminal exploits, and their discourse in soundiu.^ ' 
the unfathomable depths of fate, free-will, and I 
knowledge. 

The several circumstances in the description of 
holl are finely imagined; as the four rivers whifti I 
disgorge themselves into the sea of fire, the ex i 
tremes of cold and heat, and the river of oblivion ! 
The monstrous animals produced in that infernal i 
world are represented by a single line, whuh gives | 
us a more horrid idea of them, than a much longer I 
description would have done : j 

Nature breeds, I 

Perverse, all monstrous, ail prodigious things, I 

Abominable, hiulterable. uud worse j 

Than fables yet huvo feign'd, or fear conceiv’d, 

Gorgons and hydras, and chnnera.s dire. I 

This episode of the fallen spirits, and their plare ! 
of haidtation, conics in very happily to unbend the I 
mind of the reader from its attention to the debate. I 
An ordinary poet would indeed have spun oiii so ! 

! many circumstances to a great length, and by lliat ' 
means have weakened, instead of illustrated, the | 
principal fable. i 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is fnitly j 
imagined. ^ j 

1 have already declared my opinion of the alle- ! 
gory concerning sin and death, which is, however, | 
a very finished piece in its kind, when it is not 
considered u.s a part of an epic poem. The gonc.i- 
logy of the .several persons is contrived with great 
delicacy. Sin is the daughter of Satan, and 
Death the offspring of Sin. The incestuous mix- 
ture between Sin and Death produces tliose inoiislers 
and hell-hounds which from time to time enter into 
their mother, and tear the bowels of her who gave 
thorn birth. 

These are the terrors of an evil conscience, and 
the proper fruits of sin, which naturally rise from 
the apx>rebensions of death. This last beautiful 
moral is, I think, clearly intimated in the speech of 
Sin, where, complaining of this Ubr dreadful issue, 
she adds, 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

Grim Deati), my son and foe, who sets tnera on, 

Aud me his parent would full soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that be knows 
HU end with niiiie Involv’d——— 

I need not mention to the reader the beautiful 
circumstance in the last part of this quotation. He 
will likewise observe how naturally the three per- 
sons concerned in this allegory are tempted by one 
common interest to enter into a confederacy toge- 
ther, and how properly Sin is mode the portress ol 
hell, and the only being that can open the gates to 
that world of tortures. 

The descriptive pan of this allegory is likewise 
very strong, and full of sublime ideas. The figure 
of Death, the regal crown upon his head, his ijieuacfi| 
of Satan, his advancing to the combat, the outer) 
at hii birth, are circumstances too noble to be 
over. in silence, and extremely suitable to this lung 
of tfrrrors. I need not meiitioo the justness o 
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thought which is observed in the generation of these 
several symbolical persons ; that Sin was produced 
upon the first revolt of Satan, that Death appeared 
soon after he was cast ii}to hell, and that the terrors 
of conscience were conceived at the gate of this 
place of torments. The description of the gates is 
very poetical, as the opening of them is full of Mil- 
ton’s spirit; 

On a sudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and Jarring sound 
Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Krebus. She open’d, but to shut 
Excell’d her pow’r ; the gates wide open stood, 

That with extended wings a banner'd host 
Under spread ensigns marching might pass through 
With horse and chariots rank'd in loose army ; 

So wide they stood, and like a furnace mouth 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

In Satan’s voyage through the chtros there are 
several imaginary persons described, as residing in 
that immense waste of matter. This may perhaps 
be conformable to the taste of those critics who are 
pleased with nothing in a poet which has not life 
and manners ascribed to it ; but fur my own part, I 
am pleased most with those passages in this descrip- 
tion which carry in them a greater measure of pro- 
bability, and are such as might possibly have hap- 
pened. Of this kind is his first mounting in the 
smoke that rises from the infernal pit, his falling 
into a cloud of nitre, and the like combustible ma- 
terials, that by their explosion still hurried him 
forward in his voyage ; his springing upward like 
a pyramid of fire, with his laborious passage through 
that confusion of elements which the poet calls 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. 

The glimmering light which shot into the chaos 
from the utmost verge of the creation, with the dis- 
tant discovery of the earth that hung close by the 
moon, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. — L. 


No. 310.] MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1711-12. 

Connubio jungani stabili Viro. iiCn. i. 77. 

I’ll tie the indissoluble marriage-knot. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I AM a certain young woman that love a cer- 
tain young man very heartily ; and my father ami 
I mother were for it a great while, but now they say 
I can do belter, but I think I cannot. They bi<l me 
not love him, find I cannot unlove him. What 
must I do ? Speak quickly. 

“ Biddy Dow-bake.” 


“ Dear Spec., Feb. 19, 1712. 

l If ^ loved a lady entirely for this year and a 
mlf, though for a great part of the time (which has 
^ontributed not a little to my pain) I have been 
charred the liberty of conversiug with her. The 
ground of our difference was this ; that when we 
ad inquired into each other’s circumstances, wo 
ound that at our first setting out in the world, we 
_ Huld owe five hundred pounds more than her 
jr nne would pay off. My estate is seven hundred 
Vt j besides the benefit of tin mines, 

th^'i’ 1 upon this state of the case, and 

c ady’s positive declaration that there is still no 
I beg you will not fail to insert 
y®ur opinion as soon as possible, whether 
esteemed a just cause or impediment 
should not be joined, and you will for ever 
ol'lige yours sincerely, “ Dick Lovesick. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

“ Sir, if I marry this lady by the assistance of 
your opinion, you may expect a favour for it.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I have the misfortune to be one of thote un- 
happy men who arc distinguished by the name of 
discarded lovers ; but I ^ the less mortified at my 
disgrace, because the young lady is one of those 
creatures who set up for negligence of men, arc for- 
sooth the most rigidly virtuous in the world, and 
yet their nicety will permit them at the command 
of parents to go to bed to the most utter stranger 
that can be proposed to them. As to me myself, I 
was introduced by the father of my mistress ; but 
find I owe my being at first received to a compari- 
son of my estate with that of a former lover, and 
that I am now in like manner turned off to give 
Wily to a humble servant still richer than I am. 
What makes this treatment the more extravagant 
is, that the young lady is iu the management of 
this way of fraud, and obeys her father’s orders 
on these occasions without any manner of reluc- 
tance, but does it with tile same air that one of 
your men of the world would signify the necessity 
of affairs for turning another out of office. When 
I came home last night, 1 found this letter from my 
mistress :~ 

“ Sir, 

** I hope you will not think it any manner of dis- 
respect to your person or merit, that the intended 
nuptials between us are interrupted. My father 
says he has a much better offer for me than you can 
make, and has ordered me to break off the treaty 
between us. If it had proceeded, I should have be- 
haved myself with all suitable regard to you, but as 
it is, 1 beg we may be strangers for the future. 
Adieu. “ Lydia. 

** This great indifference on this subject, and the 
mercenary motives for making alliances, is what I 
think lies naturally before you, and I beg of you to 
give me your thoughts upon it. My answer to Lydia 
was as follows, which 1 hope you will approve : for 
you are to know the woman’s family affect a won- 
derful ease on these occasions, though they expect 
it should bo paiufully received on the man’s side : — 

“ Madam, 

“ I have received yours, and knew the prudence 
of your house so well, that I always took care to be 
ready to obey your commands, though they should 
be to see you no more. Pray give my service to 
all the good family. Adieu. 

“ Clitophon. 

“ The opera subscription is full.” 

memorandum. 

The censor of marriage to consider this letter, 
and report the common usages on such treaties, with 
how many pounds or Acres are generally esteemed 
sufficient reason for preferring anew to an old pre- 
tender ; with his opinion what is proper to be deter- 
mined in such cases for the future. See No. 308. 
let. 1. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ There is an elderly person lately left off busi- 
ness and settled in our town, in order, as ho think-s, 
to retire from the world; but he has brought witli 
him such an inclination for tale-bearing, that be 
disturbs both himself and all our neighbourhood. 
Notwitil^taud.'Ug this frailty, the honest gentleman 

2 A 2 
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is so happy as to havo no enemy : at the same time 
he has not one friend who will venture to acquaint 
him with bis weakness. It is not to bo doubted, but 
if this failing were set in a proper light, he would 
quickly perceive the indecency and evil conse- 
quences of it. Now, Sir, this being an infirmity 
which I hope may be corrected, and knowing that 
he pays much deferenca to you, I beg that when 
you are at leisure to give us a speculation on gos- 
siping, you )fould think of my neighbour. You 
will hereby oblige several who will be glad to find a 
reformation in their gray-haired friend : and how 
becoming will it be for him, instead of pouring forth 
words at all adventures, to set a watch before the 
door of his mouth, to refrain his tongue, to check 
its impetuosity, and guard against the sallies of that 
little pert, forward, busy person ; which, under a 
sober conduct, might prove a useful member of so- 
» ciety ! In compliance with those intimations, I have 
taken the liberty to make this address to you. 

** 1 am. Sir, your most obscure Servant, 

** Phii.anturopos.** 

** Mr. Spectato^^ 

** This is to petition you in behalf of myself and 
many more of your gentle readers, that at any time 
when you may have private reasons against letting 
us know what you think yourself, you would be 
pleased to pardon us such letters of your correspon- 
dent us seem to be of no use but to the printer. 

“ It is further our humble request, that you would 
substitute advertisements in the place of such 
epistles ; and that in order hereunto Mr. Buckley 
may be authorized to take up of your zealous friend 
Mr. Charles Lillie, any quantity of words he shall 
from tune to time have occasion for. 

** The many useful parts of knowledge which may 
be communicated to the public this way will, we 
hope, be a consideration in favour of your petitioners. 

** And your Petitioners,'^ &c. 

Note. That particular regard be had to this peti- 
tion ; and the papers marked letter R. may be 
1 carefully examined for the future.-— T. 

an 

No.a«] TUESDAY, FEB. 26, 1711-12. 

Nec Veneris pharetris macer est, aut lampade fervet ; 

Inde faces ardent, veniunt a dote sagittoe. 

Jvy. Sat. Vi. 137. 

He sighs, adores, and courts her ev’ry hour : 

Who wouM not do as much for such a dower ?*~Drydxn. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** I AM amazed that, among all the variety of 
I characters with which you have enriched your spe- 
! culutions, you have never given us a picture of 
' those audacious young fellows among us who conu 
I inonly go by the name of the fortune-stealers. You 
1 must know, Sir, I am one who live in a continual 
apprehension of this sort of people, that lie in wait, 
day and night, for our children, and may be con- 
sidered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. I 
am the father of a young nciress, whom I begin to 
look upon as marriageable, and who has looked upon 
herself as such for above these six years. She is 
now in the eighteenth year of her age. The fortune- 
' hunters have already cast their eyes upon her, and 
take care to plant themselves in her view whenever 
I she appears in any public assembly. I have myself 
I caught a young jackanapes, with a pair of silver. 

. frxngeii gloves in the very fact You must know, 
Sir, 1 have kept at a prisoner of state ever | 
since she was in her teens. Her chamber-windows ! 


I are cross-barred ; she is not permitted to go out of 
house but with her keeper, who is a staid relation of 
my own ; I have likewise forbid her the use of pen 
and ink, for this twelvemonth last past, and do nut 
suffer a band-box to be carried into her room beforo 
it has been searched. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, I am at my wit's end for fear of any sud. 
den surprise. There were, two or three nights ago, 
some fiddles heard in the street, which I am afraid 
portend me no good ; not to mention a tail Irish- 
man, that has been seen walking before my house 
more than once this winter. My kinswoman like, 
wise informs me, that the girl has talked to her twice 
or thrice dt a gentleman in a fair wig, and .that she 
loves to go to church more than ever she did in her 
life. She gave me the slip about a week ago, upon 
which my whole house was in alarm. I imme- 
diately dispatched a hue and cry after her to the j 
'Change, to her mantua-maker, and to the young 
ladies that visit her ; but after above an hour’s 
search she returned of herself, having boon taking 
a walk, as she told me, by Rosamond’s pond. I 
have hereupon turned off her woman, dounled her 
guards, and given new instructions to my relation, 
who, to give her her due, keeps a watchful eye over 
all her motions. This, Sir, keeps me in a per])c- 
tual anxiety, -'and makes mo very often watch when 
my daughter sleeps, as I am afraid she is even with 
me in her turn. Now, Sir, what I would desire of 
you is, to represent to this fluttering tribe of young 
fellows, who are for making their fortunes by these 
indirect means, that stealing a man's daughter for | 
the sake of her portion is but a kind of a tolerated I 
robbery ; and that they make but a poor amends to j 
the father, whom they plunder after this manner, 
by going to bed with his child. Dear Sir, be speedy 
in your thoughts upon this subject, that, if pos- 
sible, they may appear before the disbanding of 
the army. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

“ Tim. Watchwell." 

Themistocles, the great Athenian general, being 
asked whether he would rather choose to marry his 
daughter to an indigent man of merit, or to a worth- 
less man of an estate, replied, that he should prefer 
a man without an estate to an estate without a man. 
The worst of it is, our modern fortune-hunters are 
those who turn their heads that way, because they 
are good for nothing else. If a young fellow finds 
he can make nothing of Coke and Littleton, he 
provides himself with a ladder of ropes, and by 
that means very often enters upon the premises. 

The same art of scaling has been likewise prac- 
tised with good success by many military engineers. 
Stratagems of this nature make parts and industry 
superfluous, and cut short the way riches. 

Nor is vanity a less motive than idleness to this 
kind of mercenary pursuit. A fop, who admires 
his person in a glass, soon enters into a res^olution 
of making his fortune by it, not questioning but tna 
every woman that falls in his way will do mm a« 
;inuch justice as he does himself. When an heirt s 
! secs a man throwing particular graces into his og e, 
or talking loud within her hearing, she ought o 
look to herself; but if withal she observes a ? 
red heels, a patch, or any other particularity m * 
dress, she cannot take too much care of her * 
These are baits not to be trifled with, charms 
have' done a world of eaecution, and made thei 
way Into hearts which have been thought impreg 
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nable. The force of a man with these qualifications 
is 80 well known, that I am credibly inforin<‘d there 
are several female undertakers about the ’Change, 
who, upon the arrival of a likely man out of the 
neighbouring kingdom, will furnish him with a 
proper dress from head to foot, to be paid for at a 
douile price on the day of marriage. 

We must, however, distinguish between fortune- 
hunters and fortune-stoalers. The first are those 
assiduous gentlemen who employ their whole lives 
in the chase, without ever coming at the quarry. 
Suffenus has combed and powdered at the ladies for 
thirty years together; and taken his stand in a 
side-box, until he has grown wrinkled|fcider their 
eves. He is now laying the same siwffcs for the 
present generation of beauties, which he practised 
nu their mothers. Cottilus, after having made his 
applications to more than you meet with in Mr. 
Cowley’s ballad of mistresses, was at last smitten 
with a city lady of ‘ 20 , 000 / sterling ; but died of 
•old age before he could bring matters to bear. Nor 
must I hero omit my wortiiy friend Mr. Honey- 
comb, who has often told us in the club, that lor 
twenty years successively, upon the death of a 
childless rich man, he immediately drew on his 
hoots, called for his horse, and made up to the wi- 
dow. When he is rallied upon his i 4 success. Will, 
with his usual gaiety, tells us, that ho always found 
her pre-engaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of your for- 
tune-hunters. There is scarce a young fellow in 
the town, of six foot high, that has not passed in re- 
view before one or other of these W'calthy relicts. 
Hudibras’s Cupid, who 

•• - ... M , . took his stand 

Upon a widow’s* jointure land, ’ 

is daily employed in throwing darts, and kindling 
liumes. But as for widow's, they are such a subtle 
generation of people, that they may be left to their 
own conduct : or if they make a false step in it, they 
arc answerable for it to nobody but themselves. 
The young innocent creatures who have no know- 
ledge and experience of the world, are those whose 
t^ufety 1 would principally consult in this specula- 
tmn. The stealing of such a one should, in my 
Opinion, be as punishable as a rape. Where there j 
is no judgment there is no choice ; and why the j 
uiveigling a woman before she is come to years of 
discretion should not be as criminal us the seducing 
of her before she is ten years old, 1 am at a loss to 

comprehend. — L. 


No. 312.] WEDNESDAY, FEB. 27, 1711-12. 

Quod huic ofRciuni, quie laus, quod ducus erit tanti. quod 
auipiHcj cum dolore corporis velil, qui dolorem sumniuni 
niaiuni sibi persuaseril? Quarn porro qds Ignoriilniam, quara 
lurpitudinem non pertulerit, ul elTugiat dolorem, si id sum- 
niuin innluir esso dccreverit ? — Tuu.. 

" hut duty, whaf praise, or what honour will he think worth 
■ muring bodily pain for, who hus persuaded himself that 
liun is the chief evil? Nay, to what tgnoniiny. to what 
stoop, to avoid pain, if he hus deter- 
»»l«edlttobethechiefevU? 


melancholy reflection, that men are 
dually so weak, that it is absulutely necessary for 
sorrow and pain, to be in their right 
iifu!'!* Prosperous people (for happy there are 
We hurried away with a fond sense of their 


?! widow here alluded to was Tomson. .Se 
y edit, of lludlbraji,.vul. i. part. i. canto Hi. p. 2ia. 213. 



present condition, and thoughtless of the mutability 
of fortune. Fortune is a term which we must use 
in such discourses as these, for what is wrought by 
the unseen hand of the Disposer of all things. But 
methinks the disposition of a mind which is truly 
great, is that which makes misfortunes and sorrows 
little when they befal ourselves, great and lament- 
able when they befal other men. The most unpar- 
donable malefactor in the world going to his death, 
and bearing it with composure, wpuld win the pity 
of those who should behold him ; and this not be- 
cause his calamity is deplorable, but because bo 
seems himself not to deplore it. We suffer for him 
who is less sensible of his own misery, and are in- 
.clincd to despise him who sinks under the weight of 
his distresses. On the other hand, w'ithoiit any 
(ouch of envy, a temperate and well-governed mind 
looks dow'n on such as are exalted with success, with 
a certain shame for the imbecility of human nature, 
that can so far forget how liable it is to calamity as 
to grow giddy with only the suspense of sorrow, 
which is the portion of all men. He, therefore, 
who turns his face from the. unhappy man, who will 
not look again when his^jf^o is cast upon mode.^t 
sorrow, who shuns affliction like a contagion, dues j 
hut pamper himself up for a sacrifice, and contract 
in himself a greater aptitude to misery by attempt-! 
ing to escape it. A gentleman, where I happened 
to be last night, fell into a discourse which I thought 
showed a good discerning in him. He took notice, 
that whenever men have looked into their heart foi 
the idea of true excellence in human nature, they 
have found it to consist in suffering after a right 
manner, and with a good grace. Heroes are always 
drawn bearing sorrows, struggling with adversities, 
undergoing all kinds of hardships, and having, in 
the service of mankind, a kind of appetite to diffi- 
culties and dangers. The gentleman went on to | 
observe that it is from this secret sense of the high : 
merit which there is in patience under calamities, ! 
(hat the writers of romances, when they attempt to I 
furnish out characters of the highest excellence, j 
ran.'^ack nature for things terrible ; they raise a new 
creation of monsters, dragons, and giants; where 
the danger ends, the hero ceases; when he has won 
an empire, or gained his mistress, the rest of his 
i story is not worth relating. My friend carried his 
I discourse so far as to say, that it was for higher 
I brings than men to join happiness and greaine.ss 
I in the same idea; but that in our condition we 
have no coqjeption of superlative excellence, or 
heroism, bur as it is surrounded with a shade of 
distress. 

It is certainly the proper education wc .should 
give ourselves, to be prepared for the ill events and 
accidents we are to meet with in a life sentenced to 
be a scene of sorrow ; but instead of this expecta- 
tion, we soften ourselves with prospects of constant 
delight, and destroy in our minds the seeds of forti- 
tudirand virtue, w hich should support us in hours of 
anguish. The constant pursuit of pleasure has in 
it something insolent and improper for our being. 
There is a pretty sober liveliness in the Ode of 
Horace* to Delius, where he tells him, loud mirth, 
01 immoderate sorrow, inequality of behaviour either 
in adversity or prosperity, are alik# ungraceful in 
man that is born to die. Moderation in both cir- 
cumstances is peculiar to generous minds. Men of 
that sort ever taste the ^ratifications of health, and 
all other advantages of life, as if they were liable to 
part with them, and when bereft of them, rc.Mgii 
them with a greatness of miud which shows limy 
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know their value and duration. The contempt of 
pleasure is a certain preparatory for the contempt of 
pain. Without this, the mind is, as it were, taken 
suddenly by an unforeseen event ; but he that has 
always, during health and prosperity, been abstu 
nent in his satisfactions, enjoys, in the worst of dif- 
ficulties, the reflection, that his anguish is not ag- 
gravated with the comparison of past pleasures which 
upbraid his present condition. Tully tells us a 
story after Pompey, which gives us a good taste of 
the pleasant manner the men of wit and ])hilosophy 
had in old times, of alleviating the distresses of life 
by the force of reason and philosophy. Pompey, 
when he came to Rhodes, had a curiosity to visit 
the famous philosopher Possidonius ; hut finding 
him in his sick bed, he bewailed tho misfortune that 
he should not hear a discourse from him : “ But 
you may,” answered Possidonius ; and immediately 
entered into the point of stoical philosophy, which 
says, pain is not an evil. During the discourse, 
upon every puncture he felt from his distemper, he 
smiled and cried out, “ Pain, pain, be as imperti- 
nent and troublesome asyou please, I shall never 
own that thou art uu eWpF* 

•* Mr. Spuciator, 

“ Having seeu in several of your papers a con- 
cern for the honour of the clergy, and their doing 
every thing as becomes their character, and parti- 
cularly performing the public service with a due zeal 
and devotion ; 1 am the more encouraged to lay be- 
fore them, by your means, several expressions used 
by some of them in their prayers before sermon, 
which I am not well satisfied in. As their giving 
some titles and epithets to great men, which are in- 
deed due to them in their several ranks and stations, 
but not properly used, I think, in our prayers. Is 
it not contradiction to say, illustrious, riglit reverend, 
and right honourable poor sinners ? These distinc- 
tions arc suited only to our state here, and have no 
place in heaven ; we sec they are omitted in the 
liturgy ; which, I think, the clergy should take for 
their pattern in their own forms of devotion.* There 
is another e.xpression which I would not mention, 
hut that I have heard it several times before a 
learned congregation, to bring in the last petition 
of the prayer in these words, * O let not the Lord 
be angry, and I will speak but this once;’ as if 
there was no diflerence between Abiaham’s inter- 
ceding for Sodom, for which he hud no warrant, as 
we can find, and our asking those thiiigs which wc 
are required to pray for; they would t^refore have 
much more reason to fear his anger if they did not 
make such petitions to him. There is another 
pretty fancy. When a young man has a mind to 

* In the original publication of this p^er in folio, there was 
the follow ing pas.sage, left out when the papers were printed 
In volumes in - 

[Anotlier expression which I take to be improper, is Uils, 

“ tbe whole race of mankind," when they pray for all lyn; 
for race sknifies Uneage or dcweiit; and If'lhe race of hiau- 
kind may bo used for the present generation (though, I think, 
not very fitly), the whole race takes in all from the beginning 
to the end of tbe world. I don't remenkber to have mot with 
that expression, in their sense, any where but in the old ver- 
sion of Psalm xiv. which those men. I supjwse, have but little 
osteem for. And sotno, when they have prayed for all schools 
nnd nurseries of pod learning, and true religion, especially 
the two universities, add these words, “ Grant that from them, 
and all other places dedicated to thy worship and aervice, may 
conic forth such persons,*' &C. But what do they mean by all 
other pla<“es? It seems to me, that this is either a tautology, 
as being the same with all schools and nurseries before ex- 
r rotsed, or else It runs too far; for there are several places de- 
dicated to the divine service, which cannot properly bo in- 
tended here,)— fifpcc/ator in folio- 


lei US know who gave him his scarf, he speaks n 
arenthesis to the Almighty. * Bless, as I am in 
uty bound to pray, the right-honourable the coun- 
tess;’ is not that as much as to say, * Bless her, fur 
thou knowest I am her chaplain ? * 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “ J. 0.*’ 


No.313.]TnURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1711-12. ! 

Erigito ut mores tencros ceu pollice ducat, I 

Ut »i quis cora vnltum fucli— — — -Jnv. Sat vii, 227. j 
Bid him besides his daily pains employ, 1 

To fouja the lender manneis of the hoy, 1 

And him. like a waxen babe, with art, 

'J o peiTCct Sj mmetry in ev‘ry part — C h. Drydkn. | 

I SHALL give the following letter no other recom- 
mendation than by telling my rendera that it comes ! 
from the same hand with that of last Thursday. j 

.... ! 

“ Sm, i 

” I semi you, according to my promise, sonic fur- I 
thcr thoughts on the education of youth, in wiiii h 
I intended to discuss that famous question, ‘ Whe- 
ther the education at a public school, or under a 
private tutor, is to be preferred ? * 

“ As some of the greatest men in most ages have ; 
been of very difTerent opinions in this matter, 1 } 
shall give a short account of what I think may he j 
best urged on both sides, and afterward leave every ! 
person to detemiine for himself. ' 

‘‘ It is certain from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of Hieir children a business ; 
properly belonging to the parents themselves; and 
Plutarch, in the Life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that 
as soon as his son was capable of learning, Cato , 
would sufler nobody to teach him but himself, though 
he had a servant named Chile, who was an excel- 
lent grammarian, and who taught a great many . 

other youths. i 

“ On the contrary, the Greeks seemed more in- ; 
dined to public schools and seminaries. | 

“ A private education promises, in the first place, j 
virtue and good breeding; a public school, manly , 
assurance, and an early knowledge in the way« ol ; 
the world. 1 

“ Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise of cduea- , 
tion, confesses that there are inconveniences to be j 
feared on both sides : ‘ If,’ says he, * I keep my son , 
at home, he is in danger of becoming my young 
master; if I send him abroad, it is scarce possible 
to keep him from the reigning contagion of rude- 
ne.s8 and vice, ^He will perhaps be more innocent 
at home, but nTOre ignorant of the world, and mo^rc 
sheepish when he comes abroad.* However, as this 
learned author asserts that virtue is much more dif- 
ficult to be obtained than a knowledge of the world, 
and that vice is a Inore stubborn, as well as a more 
dangerous fault than sheepishness, he is altogether 
for a private education ; and the more so, because 
he does not see why a youth, with right manage- 
ment, might not attain the same assurance m nis 
father’s house, as at a public school. To this ent , 
he advises parents to accustom their sons to wna - 
ever strange faces come to the house : to take them 
with them when they visit their neighbours, and to 
engage them in conversation with men of tiuc. 
breeding. 

“ It may bo objected to this method, that conve 
salion is not the only thing necessary ; but tha u» 
less it be a conversation with such as are in so 
meusurp their equals in parts and years, there ca 
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bu lu) room for emulation, contention, and several 
of the most lively passions of the mind ; which, 
without liring sometimes moved by these means, may 
possibly contract a dulness and insensibility. 

“ One of the greatest writers our nation ever pro- 
duced observes, that a boy who forms parties, and 
makes himself popular in a school or a college, would 
act the same part with equal ease in a senate or a 
privy-council; and Mr. Osborne, speaking like a 
man versed in the ways of the world, affirms, that 
the well laying and carrying on of a design to rob 
an orchard, trains up a youth insensibly to caution, 
secrec), and circumspection, and fits him for mat- 
ters ol greater importance. ^ 

“ In short, a private education seems the most 
natural method for the forming of a virtuous man ; 
a public education for making a man of business. 
The first would furnish out a good subject for Plato’s 
republic, the latter a member for a community over- 
run with artifice and corruption. 

“ It must, however, bo confessed, that a person 
at the head of a public school has sometimes so 
many boys under his direction, that it is impossible 
he should extend a due projiortiun of his care to 
rach of them. This is, however, in rrsility, the 
fault of the age, in which we often see twenty 
parents, who, though each expects his son should 
he matlo a scholar, are not contented all to- 
gether to make it worth while for any man of libe- 
ral (?ducation to take upon him the civrc of their 
iii'iiruction. 

“ In our great schools, indeed, this fault has been 
<tf late years rectified, so that we have at present 
not only ingenious men for the chief masters, but 
^uch as have proper ushers and assistants under 
thefrr. I must nevertheless own, that for want of 
the same encouragement in the country, we have 
many a promising genius spoiled and abused in those 
little seminaries. « 

“ I am the more inclined to this opinion, having 
myself experienced the usage of two rural masters, 
each of them very unfit for the trust they took upon 
them to discharge. The first imposed much more 
I upon me than my ptrts, though none of the weakest, 
could endure ; and used me barbarously for not per- 
torining impossibilities. The latter was of quite 
another temper ; and a boy who would run upon his 
<^rrand8, wash his coffee-pot, or ring the bell, might 
have as little conversation wiih any of the classics 
as he thought fit. 1 have known a lad at this place 
excused his exercise lor assisting the cook-maid; 
‘itid remember a neighbouring gentleman’s son 
was among us five years, most of whj||| time he em- 
ployed in airing and watering out^astei’s gray 
pw. I scorned to compound for my faults by doing 
*hese elegant offices, and was accordingly 
t m best scholar, and the worst used of any boy in 
ihe school. 

“ 1 shall conclude this discourse with an advan- 
age mentioned by Quintilian, as accompanying a 
piihlic way of education, which I have not yet taken 
r” ^*(5 namely, that we very often contract such 
nendships at school, as are a service to us all the 
‘Allowing parts of our lives. 

well V under this head, a story very 

dnrx sex'eral persons, and which you may 

‘^^^Fnd upon as real truth. 

Rti.r ^^’^7 ^ho IS acquainted with Westmin- 
to h there is a curtain which used : 

the room, to separate the upper ' 
ui'Rci lower. A youth happened, by some ' 

abovc-menlif ned curtain. 




The severity of the master* was too well known for 
the criminal to expect uuy pardon for such a fault; 
80 that the boy, who was of a meek temper, was 
terrified to death at the thoughts of his appearance, 
when his friend who sat next to him bade him be of 
good cheer, for that he would take the fault on him- 
self. He kept his word accordingly. As soon as 
they were grown up to be men, the civil war broke 
out, in which our two friends took the o])posile 
sides ; one of them, followed the parliament, the 
other the royal party- 

“ As their tempers were different, the youth who 
bad torn the curtain endeavoured to raise himself 
ou the civil list, and the other, who had borne the 
blame of it, on the military. The first succeeded 
so well, that he was in a short time made a Judge 
under the protector. The other was engaged in the 
unhappy enterprise of Penruddock and Groves in 
the West. I suppose, Sir, I need not acmiaint you 
with the event of that undertaking. Every one 
knows that the royal party was routed, and all the 
heads of them, among whom was the curtain cham- 
pion, imprisoned at Exeter, It happened to be his 
friend’s lot at that time ta%o the western circuit. 
The trial of the rebels, as they were then called, 
was very short, and nothing now remained but to 
pass sentence on them ; when the judge hearing 
the name of his old friend, and observing his face 
more attentively, which he had not seen for many 
years, asked him if he was not formerly a West- 
minster scholar ? By the answer, he was soon con- 
vinced that it was his former generous friend; and 
without saying any thing more at that time, made 
the best of his way to London, where employing all 
his power and interest with the protector, he saved 
his friend from the fate of his unhappy associates. 

“The gentleman whose life was thus preserved 
by the gratitude of his school-fellow, was afterward 
the father of a son, whom he lived to see promoted 
in the church, and who still deservedly tills one of 
the highest stations .in it.”t 
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Tamlam desint? matrem 

TcinpesUvu bequi viro. — II or. 1 Od. xxlii. 11. 

Attend thy moUier’s heels no nwre, 

Now grown mature for man, and ripe for joy. — Crkkcb. 

“ Mr. Spectator, February 7, 1711-12. 

“ 1 AM a young man about eighteen years of age, 
and have been in love with a young woman of the 
same age about this half year. 1 go to see her six 
days in the weelt, but never could have the happi- 
ness of being with her alone. If any of her friends 
are at home, she will sec me in .heir company; but 
if they be not in the way, she flies to her chamber. 
I can discover no signs of her aversion: but either 
a fear of falling into the toils of inatrimoi\y, or a 
childish timidity, deprives us of an interview apart, 
and drives us upon the difficulty of languishing out 
our lives in fruitless expectation. Now, Mr. Spec- 
tator, if you think us ripe for economy, persuade the 
dear creature, that to pine away into barrenness and 
deformity under a mother’s shade, is not so honour 

• Busby. 

+ Tho gentlornan her© alluded to was Cokmcl Wake, 
father to Dr Wake, bishop of Lincoln, and afterward Arm. 
bl^ho|5 of Canterbury. As Pemuddock in the course of il»e 
trial takes oecn.sion to say. “ he sees Jud(;e Nicholas on tne 
hfiich.” it is most likely that he was the judf© of Ute 
wlu» tried this cavalier 
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able, nor does the appear so amiable, as she would 
in full bloom. 

[There is a great deal left out before he concludes,] 
** Mr. Spectator, your humble Sertant, 

** Bob Harmless.*’ 

If this gentleman be really no more than eighteen, 
I must do him the justice to say, he is the most 
knowing infant I have yet met with. He does not, 
I fear, yet understand, that all he thinks of is an- 
other woman* therefore, until he has given a fur- 
ther account of himself, the young lady is hereby 
directed to keep close to her mother. 

The Spectator. 

I cannot comply with the request' in Mr. Trot’s 
letter : but let it go just as it came to my hands 
for being so familiar with the old gentleman, as 
rough as he is to hkn. Since Mr. Trot has an am- 
bition to make him his father-in-law, he ought to 
treat him with more respect; besides, his style to 
me might hare been more distant than he has 
thought tit to afford me : moreover, his mistress 
shall continue in her confinement, until he has 
found out which word in his letter is not rightly* 
spelt. 

**Mr. Spectator, 

I shall ever own myself your obliged humble 
servant, for the advice you gave me concerning my 
dancing; which, unluckily, came too late : for as 
I said, I would not leave off capering until I had 
your opinion of the matter. I was at our famous 
assembly the day before I received your papers, and 
there was observed by an old gentleman, who was 
informed I had a respect for his daughter. He told 
me I was an insignificant little fellew, and said, 
that for the future he would take care of his child ; 
so that he did not doubt but to cross my amorous in- 
cliuations. The lady is confined to her chamber, 
and for my part, I am ready to hang myself with 
the thoughts that I have danced myself out of favour 
with her father. I hope you will pardon the trouble 
I give ; but shall take it for a mighty favour, if you 
will give me a little more of your advice to put me 
in a right way to cheat the old dragon and obtain 
my mistress. I am once more. Sir, 

Your obliged humble Servant, 

“ John Trot. 

'' York, Feb. 23, 1711-12. 

Let me desire you to make what alterations you 
please, and insert this as soon as possible. Pardon 
mistakes by haste.” 

1 never do pardon mistakes by haste. 

The Spectator, 
“Sir, Feb. 27, 1711-12. 

“ Pray be so kind as to let me know what you 
esteem to be the chief qualification of a good poet, 
especially of one who writes plays ; and you will 
very much oblige, Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

“ N. B.” 

To be a very well-bred man. 

The Spectator. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You are to know I am naturally brave, and 
love fighting as well as any man in England. Tbit 
gallant temper of mine makes me extremely de- 

* In the original publioation in folio, it is printed *'wrighUy,** 
the inis siwlt word probably, in Mr. Trot’s letter. 


lighted with battles on the stage. I pive you this 
trouble to complain to you, that Nicohni refused to 
gratify me in that part of the opera for|^which I 
have most taste. I observe it is become a custom 
that whenever any gentlemen are particularly 
pleased with a song, at their crying out, ‘ Encore’* 
or ’ AUro Volto^* the performer is so obliging as to 
sing it over again. I was at the opera the last time 
Hydaspes was performed. At that part of it where 
the hero engages with the lion, the graceful manner 
with which he put that terrible monster to death 
gave me so great a pleasure, and at the same time 
80 just a sense of that gentleman’s intrepidity and i 
conduct, that I could not forbear desiring a repeti- I 
tion of it, by crying out ‘ Altro Volto* in a very 
audible voice ; and my friends flatter me that I pro- 
nounced those words with a tolerable good accent, 
considering that was but the third opera I had ever 
seen in my life. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
there was so little regard had to me, that the lion 
was carried off, and went to bed, without being 
killed any more that night. Now, Sir, pray con- 
sider that I did not understand a word of what Mr. 
Nicolini said to this cruel creature ; besides, I have 
no ear for music ; so that, during the long dispute 
between them, the whole entertainment I had*was 
from my eyes. Why then have not I as much right 
to have a graceful action repeated as another has a 
pleasing sound, since he only hears, as 1 only see, 
and we neither of us know that there is any rea- 
sonable thing a-doing ? Pray, Sir, settle the busi- 
ness of this claim in the audience, and let us kuuw 
when we may cry ‘ Altro VoUo* Anylic^^ * Again, 
Again,* for the future. I am an Englishman, and 
expect some reason or other to be given me, and 
perhaps an ordinary one may serve ; but I expoct 
your answer. I 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Toby Hentfuke.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, Nov. 20. 

“ You must give me leave, amongst the rest of 
your female correspondents, to address you about an 
affair which has already given yok many a specula- 
tion ; and which, I know, I need not tell you has 
had a very happy influence over the adult part ot 
our sex ; but as many of us are either too old to 
learn, or too obstinate in the pursuit of the vanities 
which have been bred up with us from our infancy, 
and all of us quitting the stage whilst you are 
prompting us to act our part #eU ; you ought, me- 
thinks, rather to turn your instructions for the bene- 
fit of that par^ff our sex who are yet in their native 
innocence, anP ignorant of the vices and that va- 
riety of unhappiness that reign amongst us. 

** 1 must tell you, Mr. Spectator, that it is as 
much a part of your office to oversee the education 
of the female part of the nation, as well as of the 
male ; and to convince the world you are not par- 
tial, pray proceed to detect the mal-administration 
of governesses as successfully as you have exposed 
that of pedagogues ; and rescue our sex from the 
prejudice and tyranny of education at well as that 
of your own, who, without your seasonable inter- 
position, are like to improve upon the vices that are 
now in vogue. 

“ I who know the dignitr of your post, as Spec- 
tator, and the authority a skilful eye ought to bear 
in the female world, could not forl^r consulting 
you, and beg your advice in so critical a point, a« 

IS that, of 5ie education of young gentlewomen. 
Having already provided myself with a very con- 
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^renient house iu a good air, I am not Avitbout hope which we are to look for in these speeches, are not 
but that you will promote this generous design. I of a poetical nature, nor so proper to fill the mind 
must further tell you. Sir, thet all who shall be with sentiments of grandeur, as with thoughts of de. 
committed to mv conduct, besides the usual accom* votion. The passions which thej* are designed to 
plishments of the needle, dancing, and the French raise, are a divine love and religious fear. The 
tongue, shall not fail to be your constant readers, particular beauty of the speeches in the third book, 
It is therefore my humble petition, that you will j consists in that shortness and perspicuity of style, 
entertain the town on this important subject, and so in which the poet has couched the greatest myste 
far oblige a stranger, as to raise a curiosity and ' ries of Christianity, and drawn together in a regular 
inquiry in my behalf, by publishing the following scheme, the whole dispensation of Providence with 
advertisement. “ I am, Sir, respect to man. He has represented all the abstruse 

“ Your constant Admirer, doctrines of predestination, free-will, and grace, as 

“ M. W.** also the great points of the incarnation ana redemp* 
ADVERTISEMENT. tion (which naturally grow up in a poem that treats 

The Boarding-School for young Gentlewomen, of the fall of man), with great energy of expression, 
which was formerly kept on Mile-End-Green, being and in a clearer and stronger light than I ever met 
laid down, there is now one set up almost opposite with in any other writer. As these points are dry 
to it, at the two Golden Balls, and much more con- in themselves to the generality of readers, the con- 
venient in every respect; where besides the common cise and clear manner in which he has treated them 
instructions given to young gentlewomen, they will is very much to be admired, as is likewise that par- 
bo taught the whole art of pastry and preserving, titular art which he has made use of in the inlcr- 
with whatever may render them accomplished, spersing of all those graces of poetry which the sub- 
Those who please to make trial of the vigilance and ject was capable of receiving, 
ability of the persons concerned, may inquire at the The survey of the whole creation, and of every 
two Golden Balls on Mile-End-Groen, near Stepney, thing that is transacted in it, is a prospect worthy 
whtftc they will receive further satisfaction. of Omniscience, and as much above that in which 


of Omniscience, and as much above that in whicr 


This is to give notice, that the Spectator has taken drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian idea 

upon him to be visitant of all hoardiug-schools where the Supreme Being is more rational and sublime 
voung women are educated ; and designs to proceed than that of the Heathens. The particular objects 
in the said office after the same manner that the vi* which he is described to have cast his eye, are 
sitants of colleges do in the two famous universities represented in the must beautiful and lively- manner; 
ot this land. «• Now had th’ Almighty Father from above 

All lovers who write to the Spectator, are desired ‘he pure empyrean wlwre he sits 

.... L-L'* .r.L High ihron d above all height) bent down his eyt, 

(o forbear one expression which is in most of the 

letters to him, either out of laziness or want of in- About him all the sanetiiiea of heaven 

vention, and is true of not above two thousand stood thick as slnrs, and from his sight receiv'd 

women in the whole world : vis. ‘‘ She has in her ?C hii 

all that is valuable in woman. — — T, Hia only Son. On earth he first beheld 

Our two first parents, yet the only two 
Of mankind, in the happy garden plac'd. 

Heaping imntortal fruits of joy and love ; 
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Nec Deus Intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inoiderlt — ■■ ■■ Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 191. 

Never presume to make a god appear, 

But for a business worthy of a'god. — Koscommow. 

Horace advises a poet to consider thoroughly th^ 
nature and force of his genius. Milton seems to 
have known perfectly well wherein his strength lay, 
and has therefore chosen a subject entirely con- 
formable to those talents of which he was master. 
As his genius was wonderfully turned to the sub- 
lime, his subject was the noblest that could have en- 


Heaping imntortal fruits of joy and love ; 

Uniuterrupted Joy, unslv ail’d love. 

In blissful solitude. He then survey'd 
Hell and the gulf between, and Satun there 
Coa.sting tlie wall of heavSi on this side night. 

In the dull air sublime ; and ready now 
To stoop with varied wings and willing feet 
On the bare outside of this world, that seem’d I 

Firm land imbosom’d without firmament; 

Uncertain which, in ocean, or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Wherein past, present, future, he beholtu. 

Thus to his only Sou foreseeing spake.'* 

Satan’s approach to the confines of the creation 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the speech 


tered into the thoughto of man. «very thing that immediately follows. The effects of this 

i8 truly great and astonishing has a place in it. The spiriU, and in the divine per- 

whole system of the inteUectual world; the chaos, to whom it was addressed, cannot but fill the 
and the creation; heaven, earth, and hell; enter »*nd of the reader with a secret pleasure and com- 
into the constitution of his poem. placency : 

Having in the first and second books represented •• Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 

the infernal world with all its horrors, the thread of All beav’u, and in the blessed spirits elect 

gions of bliss and glory. Most Glorious; in him all his FaUier shone 

. H Milton’s majesty forsakes him any where, it is Substantially expressed: and in his fact 

*erve, that the autnor proceeds with a kind of fear I need not point out the beauty of that circum- 

*^»d trembling, whilst he describes the sentiments of stance, wherein the whole host of angels are repre- 
. ® ^®ighty. He dares not give his imagination sentetias standing mute; wor show how proper the 
it* full play, -but chooses to confine himself to such occasion was to produce such a silence in heaven, 
thoughts as are drawn from the books of the most The close of this divine colloquy, with the hymn of 
orthodox divines, and to such expressions as may angels that follows upon it, are so wonderfully beau- 
met with in Scripture. The beauties, therefore, tiful and poetical, that I should not forbear inserting 
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the whole passage, if the bounds of my paper would 
give me leave : 

“ No sooner had the Almighty ceas'd but all 
The multitude uf angels with a shout ! 

(Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
Ah from blest voices) uu'ring joy. heav'u rung 
With jubilee, and loud liosnnnas till'd 
Th' eternal regions," inc. &c,-— — • 

Satan’s walk upon the outside of the universe, 
which at a distance appeared to him of a globular 
form, but upon his nearer approach looked like an 
unbounded plain, is natural and noble ; as his 
roaming upon the frontiers of the creation, between 
that mass of matter which was wrought into a world 
and that shapeless unformed heap of materials 
which still lay in chaos and confusion, strikes the 
I imagination with something astonishingly groat and 
wild. I have before spoken of the Limbo of Vanity, 
Which the poet places upon this outermost surface 
of the universe, and shall here explain myself more 
at large on that and other parts of the poem, which 
are of the same shadowy nature. 

Aristotle observes that the fable of an epic poem 
.should abound in circumstances that are both cre- 
dible and astonishing; or, as the French critics 
choose to phrase it, the fable should be filled with 
the probable and the marvellous. This rule is as 
tine and just as any in Aristotle’s whole Art of 
Poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true history ; if it is only marvellous, it is no 
better than a romance. The great secret, therefore, 
of heroic poetry, is to relate such circumstances as 
may produce in the reader at the same time both be- 
lief and astonishment. This is brought to pass in a 
well-chosen fable, by the account of such things as 
have really happened, or at least of sucly things as 
have happened according to the received opinions 
of mankind. Milton’s fable is a master-piece of 
this nature: as the war in heaven, the condition of 
the fallen angels, the state of innocence, the temp- 
tation of tlie serpent and Ve fall of man ; though 
they are very astonishing in themselves, and arc 
not only credible, but actual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet; as 
in particular, when he introduces agents of a supe- 
rior nature, who are capable of effecting what is 
wonderful, and what is not to be met with in the 
ordinary course of things. Ulysses’ ship being 
turned into a rock, and .Eneas’s fleet into a shoal 
of water nymphs, though they are very surprising 
accidents, are nevertheless probable when we are 
told, that they were the gods who thus transformed 
them. It is this kind of machinery which fills the 
poems both of Homer and Virgil with such circum- 
stances as are wonderful but not impossible, and so 
frequently produce in the reader the most pleasing 
passion that can rise in the mind of man, which is 
admiration. If there be any instance in the .dEneid 
liable to exception upon this account, it is in the 
beginning of the third book, where iEneas is re- 
presented as tearing up the myrtle that dropped 
blood. To qualify this wonderful circumstance, 
Polydorus tells a story from the root of the myrtle, 
that the barbarous inhabitants of the country having 
pierced him with spears Aid arrows, the wood which 
was left in his body to^ root in bis wounds, and 
gave birth to that bleeding tree. This circumstance 
seems to have the marvellous without the probable, 
because it is represented as proceeding from 'natural 
causes, without the interposition uf any god, or 


other Supernatural power capable of producing it. | 
The spears and arrows grow of themselves without 
so much as the modern help of enchantment. If 
we look into the fiction of Milton’s fable, though 
we find it full of surprising incidents, they are go. | 
nerally suited to our notions of the things and per ! 
sons described, and tempered with a due measure of 
probability. 1 must only make an exception to the 
Limbo of Vanity, V)rith his episode of Sin and 
Death, and some of the imaginary persons in his 
chaos. These passages are astonishing, but not 
credible ; the reader cannot so far impose upon 
himself as to see a possibility in them ; they are 
the description of dreams and shadows, not of things 
or persons. I know that many critics look ujrhi ! 
the stories of Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, nay the i 
whole Odyssey and Iliad, to be allegories : but aU | 
lowing this to bo true, they are fables, which, con- 
sidering the opinions of mankind that prevailed in j 
the age of the poet, might possibly have been ac- 
cording to the letter. The persons are such as 
might have acted what is ascribed to them, as the 
circumstances in which they are represented might i 
possibly have been truths anti realities. This ap- [ 
pearanco of probability is so absolutely requisite i 
in the greater kinds of poetry, that Aristotle %)b- : 
serves the ancient tragic writers made use of the 
names of such great men as hud actually lived in ' 
the world, though the tragedy proceeded upon ad- j 
ventures they were never engaged in, on purpose | 
to make the subject more credible. In a word, be- j 
sides the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, the i 
plain literal sense ought to appear probable. The 
story should be such as an ordinary reader may ac- 
quiesce in, whatever natural, moral, or jiolitical 
truth may be discovered in it by men of greater 
penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the sur- 
face, or outmost wall of the universe, discovers at 
last a wide gap in it, which led into the creation, 
and is described as the opening through which the 
angels pass to and fro into the lower world, upon 
their errands to mankind. His sitting upon the 
brink of this passage, and taking a survey of the 
whole face of nature that appeared to him new and 
fresh in all its beauties, with the simile illustrating 
the circumstance, fills the mind of the reader with 
as surprising and glorious an idea as any that arises 
in the whole poem. He looks down into that vast 
hollow of the universe with the eye, or (as Milton 
calls it in his first book^ with the ken (ff an angel. 
He surveys all the wondcTS in the immense amphi- 
theatre that lie between both the poles of heaven, and 
takes in at one view the whole round of the creation. 

His flight between the several worlds that shined 
on every side of him, with the pavticnlar description 
of the sun, are set forth in all the wantonness ot a 
luxuriant imagination. His shape, speech, and be- 
haviour upon his transforming himself into an angel 
of light, are touched with exquisite beauty. The poet’s 
thoughts of directing 8atnn to the sutt, which, in 
the vulgar opinion of mankind, is the most conspi- 
cuous part of the creation, and the placing in it an 
angel, is a circumstance very finely contrived, ana 
the more adjusted to a poetical probability, as it was 
a received doctrine among the most fiimous philoso- 
phers, that every orb had its intelligence ; and as an 
apostle in sacred writ is said to have seen such an 
angel in the sun. In the answer whi<ih this ange» 
returns to the disguised evil spirit, there is such a 
becoming majesty as is altogether suitable to a su- 
perior bmng. The part of it in W’hich he represen 
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himself as present at the creation, is veiy nUle in 
itself, and not only proper where it is introduced, 
but requisite to prepare the reader for what follows 
in the seventh book : 

■ * I saw when at his word the formless mass, 

This world's material mould, catrte to a heap . 
Confusion heard hb voice, and wild Uproar 
Stood rul'd, stood vast infinitude confin'd 
Till at his second bidding Darkness fled, 

Light shone,” &o. 

In the following part of the speech he points out 
the earth with such circtimstances, that the reader 
call scarce forbear fancying himself employed on 
the same distant view of it : 

•• Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 
With light from hence, though hut rdlccletl, shines; 

That place is earth, the seat of ma^ that light 
Ills day,” &c. 

I must not conclude my reflections upon this 
third book of Paradise Lost, without taking notice 
of that celebrated complaint of Milton with which 
it opens, and which certainly deserves all the jiraiseg 
that have been given it; though, as I have before 
hinted, it may rather be looked upon as an excres- 
cence, than as an essential part of the poem. The 
same observation might be applied to that beautiful 
I digression upon hypocrisy in the same book, 

L. 
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Liberttw ; qu« sera, tatnen resnexit inertem. 

Viao. Eel. i. 

Freedom, which came at length, though slow to come. 

Drydkn. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Ip you ever read a letter which is sent with the 
more pleasure for the reality of its comiilaints, this 
may have reason to hope for a favourable accept- 
ance; and if time be the most irretrievable loss, the 
regrets which follow will be thought, I hope, the 
most justifiable. The regaining of my liberty from 
a long state of indolence and inactivity, and the de- 
sire of lesisting the further encroachments of idle- 
ness, make me apply to you ; and the uneasiness 
with which I recollect the past yeare, and the appre- 
hension with which I expect the future, soon deter- 
mine me to it. Idleness is so general a distemper, 
that 1 cannot but imagine a speculation on this sub- 
ject will be of universal use. There is hardly any 
one person without some allay of it ; and thousands 
besides myself spend more time in an idle uncer- 
tainty which to begin first of two affairs, than would 
have been sufficient to have ended them both. The 
occasion of this seems to be the want of some neces- 
sary employment, to put the spirits in motion, and 
awaken them out of their lethargy. If I had less 
leisure, I should have more ; for 1 should then find 
roy time distinguished into portions, some for busi- 
noss, and others for the indulging of pleasures; but 
now one face of indolence overspreads the whole, 
<ind^ I have no land-mark to direct in} self by. Were 
one 8 time a little straitened by business, like water 
enclosed in its banks, it would have some determined 
oourse ; but unless it be put into some channel it 
has no current, but becomes a deluge without either 
use or motion. 

, ** ^^*^*^ Scanderbeg, prince of Epirus, was dead, 
! lurks, who had but too often felt the force of 

js arm in the battles he had won from them, imor 
j that by wearing a piece of his bones near their 
1 Ihey should be animated with a vigouk’ and 
l;ke to that which inspired him when living. 


As I am like to be but of little use whilst I live, I I 
am resolved to do what good I can after my decease ; 
and have accordingly ordered my bones to be dis- 
posed of in this manner for the good of my country, 
men, who are troubled with two exorbitant a degree 
of fire. All fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would 
in a short time be brought to endure their bods in a 
morning, and perhaps even quit them with regret 
at ten. Instead of hurrying away to tease a poor 
animal, and run away from their own thoughts, a 
chair or a chariot would be thought the most de- 
sirable means of performing a remove from one 
place to another. I should be a cure for the unna- 
tural desire of John Trot for dancing, and a speci- 
fic to lessen the inclination Mrs. Fidget has to mo- 
tion, and cause her always to give her approbation 
to the present place she is in. In fine, no Egyptian 
mummy was ever half so useful in physic, as I 
should be to these feverish constitutions, to repress 
the violent sallies of youth, and give each action its 
proper weight and repose. 

“ I can stifle any violent inclination, and oppose 
a torrent of anger, or the solicitations of revenge, 
with success. Indolence is a stream which flows 
slowly on, but yet undermines tho foundation of 
every virtue. A vice of a more lively nature were 
a more desirable tyrant than this rust of the mind, 
which gives a tincture of its nature to every action 
of one’s life. It were as little harard to be lost in 
a storm, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed; and 
it is to no purpose to have within one the seeds of 
a thousand good qualities, if we want the vigour and 
resolution necessary for the exerting them. Death 
brings all persons back to an equality; and this 
image of it, this slumber of the mind, leaves no 
difference between the greatest genius and the 
meanest understanding. A faculty of doing things 
remarkably praiseworthy, thus concealed, is of no 
more use to the owner, than a heap of gold to the 
man who dares not use it. 

“ To-morrow is still Urn fatal time when all is to 
be rectified. To-morrol|niome8, it goes, and still I 
please myself with the shadow, whilst I lose tho 
i reality ; unmindful that the present time alone is 
. ours, the future is yet unborn, and the past is dead, 

• and can only live (as parents in their children) in 
, the actions it has produced. 

“ The time we live ought not to be computed bj 
the number of years, but by the use that has been j 
I made of it: thus, it is not the extent of ground, but | 
the, yearly rent, which gives the value to the estate. 

[ Wretched and thoughtless creatures, in the only j 
! place where covetousness were a virtue, we turn 
prodigals! Nothing lies upon our hands with such 
1 uneasiness, nor have there been so maiiv devices for 
I any one thing, as to make it slide away imporcep- 
l tibly and to no purpose. A shilling shall bo hoarded 

• up with care, whilst that which is above the price 
t of an estate is flung away with disregard and con- 
, tempt. There is nothing now-a-days so much 
! avoided as a solicitous improvement of every part 
■ of time; it is a report must be shunned as one 
I tenders the name of a wit and a fine genius, and as 
t one fears the dreadful character of a laborious plod- 
r dcr; but notwithstanding this, the greatest wits 

any age has produced thought far otherwise; for 
, who can think either Socrafes or Demosthenes lost 
f ! any reputation, by their continued pains both in 
- 1 overcoming the detects and improving the gifts of 
r ' nature ? All arc acquainted with the labour and 
I assiduity witli which Tully acquired his eloquence. 

. Seneca in his letters to Lucilius assures him, there 
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not a day in which he did not either write 
fomelhing, or read and epitomise some good author; 
and I remember Pliny in one of his letters, where 
he gives an account of the various methods he used 
to fill up every vacancy of time, after several em- 
ployments which he enumerates ; * sometimes,* says 
he, * I hunt : hut even then I carry with me a 
pocket-book, that whilst my servants are busied in 
disposing of the nets and other matters, I may be 
employed in something that may be usefiil to me in 
my studies ; and that if I miss of my game, I may 
at the least bring home some 1)f my own thoughts 
with me, and not have the mortification of having 
caught nothing all day. 

“ Thus, Sir, you see, how many examples I re- 
call to mind, and what arguments I use with myself, 
to regain my liberty ; but as I am afraid it is no 
ordinary persuasion that will be of service, I shall 
expect your thoughts on this subject with the great- 
est impatience, especially since the good will not 
be confined to me alone, but will be of universal 
use. For there is no hope of amendment where 
men are pleased with their ruin, and whilst they 
think laziness is a desirable character; whether it 
be that they like the state itself, or that they think 
it gives them a new lustre when they do exert them- 
selves, seemingly to bo able to do that without la- 
bour and application, which others attain to but 
with the greatest diligence. 

** I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged hiftnble Servant, 

“ Samukl Slack.** 

Clttander to Cleonb. 

“ Madam, 

** Permission to love you is all that I desire to 
conquer all the difficulties those about you place in 
my way, to surmount and acquire all tnose qualifi- 
cations you expect in him who pretends to the 
honour of being, 

** Madam, i 

“ Your most deliped humble Servant, 

** Clytander.** 
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— Fruges consumere nati.— Hon. 1 Ep. ii. 2f. 

•——Bom to drink and eat.— Crxzch. 

Augustus, a few minutes before his death, asked 
his friends who stood about him, if they thought he 
had acted his part well ; and upon receiving sach 
an answer as was due to fiis extraordinary merit, 
** Let me then," says he, " go off the stage with 
your applause ;" using the expression with which 
the Roman actors made their exit at the conclusion 
of a dramatic piece.* I could wish that men, while 
they are in health, would consider well the nature 
of the part they are engaged in, and what figure it 
will make in the minds of those they leave behind 
them, whether it was worth coming into the world 
for; whether it be suitable to a reasonable being ; 
in short, whether it appears graceful in this life, or 
will turn to advantage in the next. Let the syco- 
phant or the buffoon, the satirist, or the good com- 
panion, consider with himself, when his body shall 
DP laid in the grave, and bis soul pass into another 
state of existence, how much it will redound to his 

{ iraise to have it said of him, that no man in Eng- 
and ate better, that he had an admirable talent at 
turning bis friends into ridicule, that nobody outdid 

* Vos vaieU tt plfiudlte. 


him *an ill-natured jest, or that he never went to 
bed before he had dispatched his third bottle. 
These are, however, very common funeral orations, 
and culogiums on deceased persons who have acted 
among mankind with some figure and reputation. 

But if we look into the bulk; of our species, they 
are such as are not likely to be remembered a mo- 
ment after their disappearance. They leave behind 
them no traces of their existence, but are forgoltou 
as though they had never been. They are neither 
wanted by the poor, regretted by the rich, nor cele- 
brated by the learned. They are neither missed in 
the commonwealth, nor lamented by private persons. 
Their actions are of no significancy to mankind, and 
might have been performed by creatures of mueh 
less dignity than mose who are distinguished by the 
faculty of reason.^An eminent French author speaks 
somewhere to the following purpose : I have often 
seen from my chamber-window two noble creatures, 
both of them of an erect countenance and endowed 
with reason. These two intellectual beings are em- 
ployed from morning to night in rubbing two smooth 
stones one upon another: that is, as the vulgar | 
phrase is, in polishing marble. 

My friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, as we were 
silting in the club last night, gave us an account of 
a sober citizen, who died a few days since. This 
honest man of greater consequence in his own 
thoughts than in the eye of the world, had for some 
years past kept a journal of his life. Sir Andrew 
showed ns one week of it. Since the occurrences 
set down in it mark out such a road of action as 
that I have been speaking of, I shall present my 
reader with a faithful copy of it ; after having first 
informed him, that the deceased person had in his 
youth been bred to trade, but finning himself not so 
well turned for business, he had for several years 
last past lived altogether upon a moderate annuity.* 

Monday ^ eight o’clock. I put on my clothes, and 
walked into the parlour. 

Nine o’clock, ditto. Tied my knee-strings and ! 
washed my hands. 

Hours ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked three 
pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Daily 
Courant. Things go ill in the north. Mr. Nisby’s 
opinion thereupon. 

One o’clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
mislaying my tobacco-box. 

Two o’clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem. Too 
many plums and no suet. 

From three to four. Took my afternoon’s nap. 

From four to six. Walked into the fields. Wind 
S S E 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby’s 
opinion about the peace. 

Ten o’clock. Went to bed, slept sound. 

Tuetdayf being holiday, eight o’clock. Rose as 
usual. 

Nine o’clock. Washed hands and face, shaved, 
put on my double-soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Islington. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob’s mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a 
knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 

• This journal was, It may be, genuine, but certainly pub^ 
lisbed' here aa a banter on a gentleman who was a mernwr oi 
a congregation of dlnentera, commonly called Indcpenaenw. 
where a Mr. Nesbit ofRciated at dmt Ume a* minister. I n * 
curious may find information ** aatii •uporque.” conceminR 
Mr. Nesblt, in John Dunton’s account of hit Ufe, Erow. ««• 
Opinions. The person who kept this insipid jouna^ led Jiw 
such a life as Is described and ridiculed here, and was co 
tinually asking nr quoting bis pastor's opinion on every »«u»» 
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Three. Nap as usual. ^ 

From four to six CofiTee-house. Read the news. 
A dish of twist Grand vizier strangled. 

From six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby’s ac- 
count of the Great Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the grand vizier. Broken sleep. 

Wednetday, eight o’clock. Tongue of my shoe- 
buckle broke. Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher’s bill. Mem. To be 
allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee house More work 
in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked mo 
how stocks went 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. Wind 
to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a i^o and a half. 

Two. Dined as usual. StonJch good. 

Three. Nap broke hy the falling of a pewter 
dish. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown careless. 

From four to six. At the coffee-house. Advice 
from Smyrna that the %rand vizier was first of all 
strangled, and afterward beheaded. 

Six o’clock in the evening. Was half an hour 
in the club before any body else came. Mr. Nisby 
of opinion that the grand vizier was not strangled 
the sixXh instant 

Ten at night Went to bed. Slept without 
waking until nine the next morning. 

Thurtday^ nine o’clock. Stayed within until two 
o’clock for Sir Timothy ; who did not bring me my 
annuity according to his promise. 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. Loss 
of appetite. Small beer sour. Beef over-corned. 

Three. Could not take my nap. 

Four and five. Gave Ralph a box on the ear. 
Turned off my cook-maid. Sent a messenger to 
Sir Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club to- 
night. Went to bed at nine o’clock. 

Friday, Passed the morning in meditation upon 
Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter before 
j twelve. 

Twelve o’clock. Bought a new head to my cane, 
and a tongue to my buckle Drank a glass of purl 
to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined and slept well. 

From four to six. Went to the coffee-house. Met 
Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. Mr. Nisby 
of opinion that laced coffee is bad for the head. 

Six o’clock. At the club as steward. Sat late. 

Twelve o’clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I 
drank small beer with the grand vizier. 

Saturday, Waked at eleven, walked in the fields, 
wind N.E. 

Twelve. Caught in a shower. 

One in tbe afternoon. Ketuined home and dried 
myself. 

Two. Mr, Nisby dined with me. First course, 
marrow-bones ; second, ox-chcck, with a bottle of 
Brooks and Hellier. 

Three. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the club. Like to have fallen 
into a gutter. Grand vizier certainly dead. 

X question not but the reader will be surprised to 
find the above-mentioned journalist taking so much 
care of a life that was filled with such inconsiderable 
achons, and received so very small improvements ; 
and yet if we look into the behaviour of many whom 
we daily converse with, we shall find that most of 
their hours are taken up in those three iimH»rtaut 
articles of eating, drinking, and sleeping, i do not 
j *upp 08 e that man loses his time, who is not engaged 
I 10 public affairs, or in an illustrious course of ectiou. 

I 
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On the contrary, I believe our hours may very often 
be more profitably laid out in such transactions as 
make no figure in the world, than in such m are apt 
to draw upon them tbe attention of mankind. One 
may become wiser and better by several methods of 
employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, and do 
what 18 laudable without noise or ostentation. 1 
would, however, recommend to every one of my 
readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for one 
I week, and setting down punctually their whole series 
of employment during that space of time. This 
kind of self-examiriltion would give them a true 
I state of themselves, and incline them to consider se- 
riously what they are about. One day would rectify 
the omissions of another, and make a man weigh all 
those indifferent actions, which, though they are 
easily forgotten, must certainly be accounted for.— L. 
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——Non omnia possumua omnes. — Vino. Eel. viii. 63. 

With diCTerent talents form'd, we variously excel* 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ A CERTAIN vice, which you have lately attacked, 
has not yet been considered by you as growing so 
deep in the heart of man, that the affectation out- 
lives the practice of it. You must have observed, 
that men who have been bred in arms preserve to 
I the most extreme and feeble old age, a certain 
I daring in their aspect. In like manner, they who 
have passed their time in gallantry and adventure, 
keep up, as well as they can, the appearance of it, 
and carry a petulant inclination to their last mo- 
I ments. Let this servo for a preface to a relation I 
am going to give you of an old beau in town, that 
has not only been amorous, and a follower of women 
I in general, but al^, in spite of the admonition of 
I gray hairs, been from his sixty-third year to bis pre- 
sent seventieth in an actual pursuit of a young lady, 
the wife of his friend, and a man of merit The 
gay old Escalus has jut, good heMth, and is per- 
fectly well-bred ; but, tmn tbe fashion and manners 
of the court when he was in his bloom, has such a 
natural tendency to amorous adventure, that he 
thought it would be an endless reproach to him to 
make no use of a familiarity he was allowed at a 
gentleman’s house, whose good-humour and confi- 
dence exposed his wife to the addresses of any who 
should take it in their head to do him the good 
office. It is not impossible that Esculus might also 
resent that the husband was particularly negligent 
of him ; and though he gave many intimations of 
a passion towards the wife, the husband either did 
not see them, or put him to the contempt of over- 
looking them. In the mean time Isabella (for so 
we shall call our heroine,) saw his passion, and re- 
joiced in it, as a foundation for much diversion, and 
an opportunity of iudulging herself in the dear de- 
light of being admired, addressed to, and flattered, 
with no ill consequence to her reputation. This 
lady is of a free and disengaged behaviour, ever in 
good-humlfur, such as is the image of innocence with 
those who are innocent, and an encouragenaent to 
vice with those who are abandoned. From this kind 
of carriap, and an apparent approbation of his gal- 
lantry, Escalus had frequent opportunities of laying 
amorous epistles iu her way, fixing bis eyes atteu- 

* This motto is likewise prefixed to Spectator, Ho. 404. The 
original motto on this paper in folio was. 

Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentius satas.— Hox. Ep.ii 2. ull 
Lascivious age might better play the (del. 
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tively her actions, of performing a thousand 
little office^ which are neelected by the unconcerned, 
but are so many approac%8 towards happiness with 
the enamoured. It was now, as is above hinted, 
almost the end of the seventh year ef his passion, 
when Escalus, from general terms, and the ambi- 
guous respect which criminal lovers retain in their 
addresses, began to bewail that his passion grew too 
violent for him to answer any longer for his beha- 
viour towards her, and that he hoped she would have 
consideration for his long patient respect, to 
excuse the emotions of a hearrnow no longer under 
the direction of the unhappy owner of it. Such, for 
some months, had been the language of Escalus 
both in his talk and his letters to Isabella, who re- 
turned all the profusion of kind things which had 
been the collection of fifty years, * I must not heai 
you ; you will make me forget that you are a gen- 
tleman ; I would not willingly lose you as a friend ;* 
and the like expressions, which the skilful interpret 
to their own advantage, as well knowing that a 
feeble ^denial is a modest assent. I should have 
told you, that Isabella, during the whole progress of 
this amour, communicated it to her husband ; and 
that an account of Escalus’s love was their usual en- 
tertainment after half a day’s absence, Isabella, 
therefore, upon her lover’s late more open assaults, 
with a smile told her husband she could hold out no 
longer, hut that his fate was now come to a crisis. 
Afier she had explained herself a little further, with 
her husband’s approbation, she proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner. The next time that Escalus was 
alone with her, and repeated his importunity, the 
crafty Isabella looked on her fan with an air of 
great attention, as considering of what importance 
such a secret was to her; and upon the repetition 
of a warm expression, she looke^at him with an eye 
of fondness, and told him he was past that time of 
life which could make her fear he would boast of a 
lady’s favour ; then turned away her head, with a 
very well-acted’confusion, which favoured the escape 
of tne aged Escalus. Thif adventure was matter of 
great pleasantry to Isabella and her spouse ; and 
they had enjoyed it two days before Escalus could 
recollect himself enough to form the following letter; 

“ Madam, 

What happened the other day gives me a lively 
image of the inconsistency of human passions and 
inclinations. We pursue what we are denied, and 
place our affections on what is absent, though wc 
neglected it when present. As long as you refused 
my love, your relusal did so strongly excite my 
passion, that I had not once the leisure to think of 
recalling my reason to aid me against the design 
upon your virtue. But when that virtue began to 
comply in my favour, my reason made an effort 
over my love, and let me see the baseness of my 
behaviour in attempting a woman of honour. I 
own to you, it was not without the most violent 
struggle that I gained this victory over mvsclf; 
nay, I will confess my shame, and ackl^Dwlcage, I 
could not have prevailed but by flight. However, 
Madam, I beg that you will believe a moment's 
weakness has not destroyed the esteem I had for 
you, which was confirmed by so many years of ob- 
stinate virtue. You have reason to rejoice that this 
did not happen within the observation of one of the 
young fellows, who would have exposed your weak- 
ness, and gloried in bis own brutish inclinations. 

** I am, Madam, 

** Your most devoted humble Servant.' ' 


“ Isabella, with the help of her husband, returned 
the following answer ; 

“ Siu, 

“ I cannot but account myself a very happy wo- 
man, in having a man for a lover that can write so 
well, and give so good a turn to a disappointment. 
Another excellence you have above all other pre- 
tenders I have heard of; on occasions where tho 
most reasonable men lose all their reason, you have 
yours most powerful. We have each of us to thank 
our genius, that tho passion of one abated in pro- 
portion as that of the other grew violent. Does it 
not yet come into your head to imagine, that I knew 
my compliance was the greatest cruelty I could bo 
guilty of towards you ? In return for yodr long and 
faithful passion^ must let you know that you are 
old enough to b"me a little more gravity; but if 
you will leave me, and coquet it any where elso, 
may your mistress yield. 

T. ^ " Isabella.” 
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Quo teneam vultua mutautem Protca undo ? 

IloR. 1 £p. i. 00. 

Say while they chiinpe on thus, what chains can bind 

T hese vuryiug forms, tliis Proteus of the mind ? 

Franc:* 

I HAVE endeavoured in tho course of my papers 
to do justice to the ago, and have taken cure as 
much as possible to keep myself a neuter beiweon 
both sexes. I have neither spared the ladies out of 
complaisance, nor the men out of partiality; but 
notwithstanding the great integrity with which I 
have acted in this particular, I find myself taxed 
with an inclination to favour my own half of the 
species. Whether it bo that the women afford a 
more fruitful field for speculation, or whether they 
run more in my head than the men, I cannot toll ; 
but I shall set down tho charge as it is laid agairiAt 
me in the following letter: 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ I always make one among a company of youn;; 
females, who peruse your speculations every morn- 
ing. I am at present commissioned by our whole 
assembly to let you know, that wc fear you are a 
little inclined to be partial towards your own 8e:t. 
We must however acknowledge, with all duo grati- 
tude, that in some cases you have given us our re- 
venge on the men, and done us justice. We couM 
nflt easily have forgiven you several strokes in the 
dissection of the <:oquctte’8 heart, if you had not, 
much about tlic same time, made a sacrifice to us of 
a beau’s skull. 

“ You may, however, Sir, please to remember, 
that not long since you attacked our hoods and com- 
modes in such a manner, as to use your own expres- 
sion, made very many of us ashamed to show our 
heads. We must therefore beg leave to represent 
to you, that wc are in hopes, if you will please to 
make a due inquiry, tho moci in all ages would be 
found to have been little less whimsical in adorning 
that part than ourselves. The difi’erent forms i t 
their wigs, together with the various cocks of their 
bats, all flatter us in this opinion. 

“I had a humble servant last summer, who the 
I first time he declared himself was in a full-bottomed 
wig; but the day after, to my no small surprise, ho 
accosted me in a thin natural one. 1 received him, 
at this our second interview, as a perfect stranger, 

I but Vlas extremely confounded when his speech 
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covertKi who ho wa«. I resolved, therefore, to fix 
nis (ace iu my memory for the future : but as I was 
walking in the park the same evening, ho appeared 
to me in one of those wigs that I think you call a 
night-cap, which had altered him more effectually 
than before. He afterward played a couple of black 
riding wigs upon me with the same success, and, in 
short, assumed a new face almost every day in the 
first month of his courtship. • 

« I observed afterward, that the variety of cocks 
into which he moulded his hat had not a little con- 
tributed to his impositions upon me. 

“Yet, as if all these ways were not sufficient to 
distinguish their heads, yon must doubtless, Sir, 
have observed, that great numbers of young fellows 
have, for several months last past, taken upon them 
to wear feathers. P 

“ Wo hope, therefore, that these may with as 
much justice bo called Indian princes, as you have 
styled a woman in a ctloured hood an Indian queen ; 
and that you will in du« time take these airy gen 
tiemen into consideration. 

“ Wc the more earnestly beg that you would put 
a stop to this practice, since it has already lost us 
one of the most agreeable members of our society, 
who, after having refused several good estates, and 
two titles, was lured from us last week by a mixed 
fcatlicr. 

I am ordered to present you with the respects of 
our whole company, and am. Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

“ UOUINDA. 

“ Note. The person wearing the feather, jhough 
our friend took him for an officer in the guards, has 
proved to be an errant linen-draper.” ♦ 

I am not now at leisure to give my opinion upon 
the hat and feather : however, to wipe off the present 
imputation, and gratify my female correspondent, I 
shall here print a letter which I lately received 
from a man of mode, who seems to have a very ex- 
traordinary genius in his way. 

" Sir, 

“ I presume I need not inform you, that among 
men of dress it is a common phrase to say, * Mr. 
Such-a-one has struck a bold stroke by which we 
understand, that he is the first man who has had 
courage enough to lead up a fashion. Accordingly, 
when our tailors take measure of us, they always 
demand, ‘ whether we will have a plain suit or strike 
a bold stroke ?’ 1 think I may without vanity say, 

that I have struck some of the boldest and most 
successful strokes of any man in Great Britain. I 
Was the first that struck the long pocket about two 
years since : I was likewise the author of the frosted 
outton, which when I saw the town come readily 
into, being resolved to strike while the iron was hot, 

I produced much about the same time the scallop 
flap, the knotted cravat, and made a fair push for 
the silVer-clocked stocking. 

” A few months after I brought up the modish 
i®^‘]tet, or the coat with close sleeves. I struck this 
at first in a plain Doily ; but that faifing, I struck it 
a second time in blue camlet, and repeated the 
stroke m several kinds of cloth, until at last it took 
elmet. There are two or three young follows at the 
other end of the town who have always their eye 
upon me, and answer me stroke for stroke. I was 
ouce so unwary as to mention my fancy iu relation 
to a new-fashioned surtuut before one of these gen- 

' thi.y HI] ousign in the traln-bnuds — Srxe. lu foiio. i 


tiemen, who was disingenuous enough to steal mj 
thought, and by that means prevented my intended 
stroke. t . ^ # 

“ I have a design this spring to make very const 
derable innovations in the waistcoat; and have al- 
ready begun with a coup d^estai upon the sleeves, 
which has succeeded very well. , 

“ I must further inform you, if you will promise 
to encourage, or at least to connive at me, that it is 
my design to strike such a stroke the beginning of 
the next month as shall surprise the whole town. 

“ I do not think i# prudent to acquaint you with 
all the particulars of my intended dress; but will 
only tell you, as a sample of it, that I shall very 
speedily appear at White’s in a cherry-colourcd 
hat. 1 tooK this hint from the ladies* hoods, which 
1 look upon as the boldest stroke that sex has struck 
for these hundred years last past. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, most hunible* Servant, 

“ Will Sprightly.” 

I have not time at present to make any reflections 
on this letter; but must not however omit that 
having shown it to Will Honeycomb, he desires to 
bo acquainted with the gentleman who writ it.*— X. 

No. 320.] FHIDAY, MABCH 7, 1711-12. 

-——•Non pi'onuba Juno, 

Non Hymenteus adcst, non illi gr.'itia loeto. 

Eumenidos icnuore faces do funere rnptas: 

' Eumenides stravere torum — — Mot. vi. 428 l 

Nor Hymen nor the Graces here preside. 

Nor Juno to befriend the blooming bride; 

Put fiends with fun'rul brands tlie process led, 

And furies waited at tlie genial bed.t — C roxai.. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You have given many hints in your papers to 
the disadvantage of persons of your own sex, who 
lay plots upon women. Among other hard words 
you have published the term ‘ Male Coquets,* and 
liccn very severe upon such as give themselves the 
liberty of a little dalliance of heart, and playing 
fast and loose between love and indifference, until 
perhaps an easy young girl is reduced to sighs, 
dreams, and tears, and languishes away her life for 
a careless coxcomb, who looks astonished, and 
wonders at such an effect from what in him was all 
but common civility. Thus you have treated the 
men who were irresolute in marriage ; but if you 
design to be impartial, pray be so honest as to print 
the information 1 now give you of a certain set of 
women who never coquet for the matter, but, with 
a high hand, marry whom they please to whom they 
please. As for my part I should not have concerned 
myself with them, but4hat I understand I am pitched 
upon by them to be married, against my will, to on«? 
I never saw in my life. It has been my misfortune. 
Sir, very innocently, to rejoice in a plentiful fortune, 
of which I am master, to bespeak a fine chariot, to 
give directions for two or three handsome snuff- 
boxes, an^as many suits of fine clothes; but before 
any of these were ready, 1 heard reports of my being 
to bo married to two or three different young women. 
Upon my taking notice of it to a yoUng gentleman 


• This last paragraph was not in the original publication in 
folio. 

t The motto to this paper lu the original pubUcaiion lu folio, 
was, 

11(0 sunt quje teiml sudant in Cyclade. — Jcv. Sat. v\ 858. 
How hard tlicy labour iu their little sphen. 
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who is oilen in my company, he told me smiling, 
I was in the inquisition. You may believe 1 was nut 
a little sUrtled at what h^Ant, anymore so when 
he asked me if 1 had bespoke any thing of late that 
was fine. 1 told him several ; upon which he pro- 
duced a description of my person, from the tradesmen 
whom f had employed, and told me that they had 
certainly informed against me. Mr. Spectator, 
whatever the world may think of me, I am more 
coxcomb than fool, and I grew very inquisitive upon 
this head, not a little pleased with the novelty. My 
friend told me, there were a certain set of women of 
fashion, whereof the number of six made a com- 
mittee, who sat thrice a week, under the title of 
* The Inquisition on Maids and Bachelors/ It 
seems, whenever there comes such an unthinking 
gay thing as myself to town, he must want all man- 
ner of necessaries, or be put into the inquisition by 
the first tradesman he employs. They have con- 
stant intelligence with cane-shops, perf^umers, toy- 
men, coach-makers, and china-houses. From these 
several places these undertakers for marriages have 
as constant and regular correspondence as the fune- 
ral-men have with vintners and apothecaries. All 
bachelors are under their immediate inspection ; and 
my friend produced to me a report given into their 
board, wherein an old uncle of mine, who came to 
town with me, and myself were inserted, and we 
stood thus; the uncle smoky, rotten, poor; the 
nephew raw, but no fool ; sound at present, very 
rick My information did not end here ; but my 
friend’s advices are so good, that he could show me 
a copy of the letter sent to the young lady who is to 
have me ; which I enclose to you 

“ Madam, 

“ This is to let you know, that you are to bo mar- 
ried to a beau that comes out on Thursday, sjx in 
the evening. Be at the park. You cannot but 
know a virgin fop ; they have a mind to look saucy, 
but are out of countenance. The board has denied 
him to several good families. 1 wish you joy. 

** CoRINNA.” 

What makes my correspondent’s case the more 
deplorable is, that, as 1 find by the report from my 
censor of marriages, the friend he sneaks of is em- 
ployed by the inquisition to take him in, as the 
phrase is. After all that is told him, he has in- 
formation only of one woman that is laid for him, 
and that the wrong one ; for the lady commissioners 
have devoted him to another than the person against 
whom they have employed their agent his friend to 
alarm him. The plot is laid so well about this 
young gentleman, that he has no friend to retire to, 
no place to appear in, or part of the kinsdom to fiy 
into, but he must fall into the notice, and be subject 
to the power of the inquisition. They have their 
emissaries and substitutes in all parts of this united 
kingdom. The first step they usually take, is to 
find from'a corres^ndcnce, by their messengers 
and whisperers, wiln some domestic of the bachelor 
(who is to be hunted into the toils they have laid 
for him), what are his manners, his familiarities, 
his good qualities, or vices ; not as the good in him 
is a recommendation, or the ill a diminution, but as 
they aifoct lo contribute to the noAin inquiry, what 
estate he has in him. When this point is well re- 
ported to the board, they can take in a wild roaring 
fox hunter, as easily as a ioft> gentle young fop of 
the town. The way is to m ikc all places uneasy 
to b*m, but the scenes in which they have allotted 


him to act His brother huntsmen, bottle compa- 
nions, his fraternity of fops, shall be brought into 
the conspiracy against him. This matter is not 
laid in so barefaced a manner before him as to have 
it intimated, Mrs. Such-a-one would make him a 
very proper wife ; but, by the force of their corre- 
spondence, they shall make it (as Mr. Waller said 
of the marriage of the dwarfs) as impracticable to 
havw any woman besides her they design him, as it 
would have been in Adam to have refused Eve. 
The man named by the commission for Mrs. Such- 
a-one shall neither be in fashion, nor dare ever to 
appear in company, should he attempt to evade 
their determination. 

The female sex wholly govern domestic life ; and 
by this means, when they think fit they can sow dis- 
sensions between the dearest friends, nay, make 
father and sou irreconcilable enemies, in spite of all 
the ties of gratitude on one part, and the duty of 
protection to be paid on th# other. The ladies of 
the inquisition understand this perfectly well ; and 
where mve is not a motive to a man’s choosing oue 
whom they allot, they can with very much art insi- 
nuate stories to the disadvantage of his honesty or 
courage, until the creature is too much dispirited to 
bear up against a general ill reception, which he 
every where meets with, and in due time falls into 
their appointed wedlock for shelter. I have a long 
letter bearing date the fourth instant, which gives 
me a large account of the policies of this court; 
and find there is now before them a very refractory 
person, who has escaped all their machinations for 
two years last past ; but they have prevented two 
successive matches which were of his own inclina- 
tion ; the one by a report that his mistress was to 
bo married, and the very day appointed, wedding- 
clothes bought, and all things ready for her being 
given to another ; the second time by insinuating 
to all his mistress’s friends and acquaintance, that 
he hod been false to several other women and the 
like. The poor man is now reduced to profess ho 
designs to lead a single life ; but the inquisition give 
out to all his acquaintance, that nothing is intended 
but the gentleman’s own welfare and happiness. 
When this is urged, he talks still more humbly, and 
protests he aims only at a life without pain or re- 
proach ; pleasure, honour, or riches, arc things for 
which he has no taste. But notwithstanding all 
this, anti what else he may defend himself with, as 
that the lady is too old or too young ; of a suitable 
humour, or the quite contrary; and that it is im- 
possible they can ever do other than wrangle from 
June to January, every body tells him all this :s 
spleen, and he must have a wife; while all the 
members of the inquisition are unanimous in a cer- 
tain woman for him, and they think they all to- 
gether are better able to judge than he, or any other 
private person whatsoever. 

«* Sir, Temple, March 3, 1711. 

“ Your speoulation this day on the subject of 
idleness has employed me, ever since I read it, iu 
sorrowful reflections on my having loitered away 
the term (or rather the vacation^ of ten 
this place, and unhappily suffered a good chamber 
and study to lie idle as long. My books (except 
those I have taken to sleep upon) have been total y 
neglected, and my Lord Coke and other venerab c 
auUiors were rvever so slighted in their lives. I spen 
most of the day at a neighbouring cotf^ee-house, 
where we have what I may call a laty club, 
'generjilly come in night-gowns with our stocking 
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aboat our heels, and sometimes but one on. Our 
salutation at entrance is a yawn and a stretch, and 
then without more ceremony we take our place at 
the loUing-table, where our discourse is, what I fear 
ou would not read, therefore shall not insert. But 
assure you, Sir, I heartily lament this loss of time, 
and am now resolved (if j^ossible, with double dili- 
gence) to retrieve it, being effectually awakened, 
by the arguments of Mr. Slack, out of the senseless 
stupidity that has so long possessed me. And to 
demonsirate that penitence accompanies my con- 
fessions, and constancy my resolutions, I have 
locked my door for a year, and desire you would let 
my companions know 1 am not within. I am, with 
great raspcsct, ** Sir, 

“ If our most obedient Servant, 

N. B." 


No. 321.] SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1711-12. 

Nec satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto. 

Hoa. AM Poet vor. 99. 
'Tin not enough a poem's flnely writ * 

It must affect and captivate the soul. 

Those who know how many volumes have been 
written on the poems of Homer and Virgil will 
easily pa don the length of my discourse upon Mil- 
ton. The Paradise Lost, is looked upon, by the 
best judges as the greatest production, or at least 
the noblest work of genius, in our language, and 
therefore deserves to be set before an English reader 
in its full beauty. For this reason, though I have 
endeavoured to give a general idea of its graces and 
imperfections in my first six papers, I thought my- 
self obliged to bestow one upon every book in par- 
ticular. The first three booKS I have already dis- 
patched, and am now entering upon the fourth. I need 
not acquaint my reader that there are multitudes 
of beauties in this great author, especially in the 
descriptive parts of this poem, which I have not 
touched upon ; it being my intention to point out 
those only which appear to be the most exquisite, 
or those which are not so obvious to ordinary readers. 
Every one that has read the critics who have written 
upon the Odyssey, the Iliad, and the iEneid, knows 
very well, that though they agree in their opinions 
of the great beauties in those poems, they have 
nevertheless each of them discovered several master- 
*troke8, which have escaped the observation of the 
^est. In the same manner, I ouestion not but any 
writer who shall treat of this sunjoct after mo, may 
find several beauties in Milton, which I have not 
taken notice of. I must likewise observe, that as 
the greatest masters of critical learning differ among 
one another, as to some particular points in an 
«pic poem, I have not bound myself scrupulously to 
Joe rules which any of them have laid down upon 
fnat art, but have taken the liberty sometimes to 
join with one, and sometimes witfe another, atid 
Jonietimes to differ from all of them, when I have 
tfiat the reason of the thing was on my side. 

We may conclude the beauties of the fourth book 
under three heads. In the first are those pictures 
P which we meet with in the description ol 

Paradise, Adam's Bower, &c. In the next 
“^aoiwiies, which comprehend the speeches 
1 . “jvlour of the good and had angels. In the 

IS the conduct of Adam and Eve, who are the 
»ctoM in the poem. 

i * ^®8cription of Paradise, the poet has ob- 
flf ''^•toUe’s rule of lavishing all the ornaments 
j muuon on the weak inactive parts of the fable 


which are not supported by the beauty of sentiments 
and characters. Accordingly the reader may ob- 
serve, that the expressipns are more florid and ela- 
borate in these descriptions, than in most other parts 
of the poem. I must further add, that though the 
drawings of gardens, rivers, rainbows, and the like 
dead pieces of nature, are justly censured in an 
heroic poem, when they run out into an unnecessary 
length— the description of Paradise would have 
been faulty, had not the poet been very particular i 
in it, not only as it is the scene of the principal 
action, but as it is requisite to give us an idea of j 
that happiness from which our first parents fell. 
The plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed 
upon the short sketch which we have of it in holy 
wiit. Milton’s exuberance of imagination has 
poured forth such a redundancy of ornaments on 
this seat of happiness and innocence, that it would 
he endless to point out each particular. 

I must not quit this head without further observ- 
ing, that there is scarce a speech of Adam or Eve 
in the whole poem, wherein the sentiments and 
allusions are not taken from this their delightful 
habitation. The reader, during their whole course 
of action, always finds himself in the walks of Para- 
dise. In short, as the critics have remarked, that 
in those poems wherein shepherds are the actors, 
the thoughts ought always to take a tincture from 
the woods, fields, and rivers ; so we may observe, 
that our first parents seldom lose sight of their 
happy station in any thing they speak or do ; and 
if the reader will give me leave to use the expres- 
sion, {hat their thoughts are always “ paradisaical." 

We arc in the next place to consider the ma- 
chines of the fourth book. Satan being now within 
prospect of Eden, and looking round upon the ghu 
riesof the creation, is filled with sentiments different 
from those which he discovered whilst he was in 
hell. The place inspires him with thoughts more 
adapted to it. He reflects upon the happy condi- 
tion from whence he fell, and breaks forth into a 
speech that is softened with several transient touches 
of remorse and self-accusation: but at length he. 
confirms himself in impenitence, and iu his design 
of drawing man into his own state of guilt and | 
misery. This conflict of pa-ssions is raised with a | 
great deal of art, as the opening of his speech to thu 
sun is very bold and noble ; 

•• O thou that, with surprising glory crown’d, 

Look'st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads; to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice : and add thy name, 

0 Sun ! to tell iheo how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere.” 

This speech is, I think, the finest that is ascribed 
to Satan in the whole poem. The evil spirit after- 
ward proceeds to make his discoveries concerning 
our first parents, and to learn after what manner 
they may oe best attacked. His bounding over the 
walls of Paradise ; his sitting in the sb ape of a cor- 
morant upon the tree of life, which stood in the 
centre of it, and overtopped all the other trees of 
the garden ; his alighting among the herd of ani- 
mals, which aw so beautifully represented asplaying 
about Adam and Eve, togetlier with his transforming 
himself into different shapes, in order to hear thesr 
conversation ; are circumstances that give an agree- 
able surprise to the reader, and are devised with, 
great art, to connect that series of adventures in 
which the poet has engaged this artificer of fraud. 

The thought of SaUn’i transfoimation into a 
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cormorant, and placing himself on the tree of life, 
teems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, where 
two deities are described as perching on the top of 
an oak in the shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the ear of Eve under the 
form of a toad, in order to produce vain dreams and 
imaginations, is a circumstance of the same na* 
ture : as his starting up in his own form is wonder- 
fully fine, both in the literal description, and in the 
moral which is concealed under it. His answer 
upon his being discovered, and demanded to give an 
account cf himself, is conformable to the pride and 
intrepidity of his character; 

•* Know ytt not, thou.” said Satan, fill'd with scorn, 

* Know ye not we ! Ye knew mo once no male 
For you, there sitting where you durst nofsoar; 

Kot to know me argues yourself utiknowii, 

The lowest of your throng" 

Zephon’s rebuke, with the influence it had on 
Satan, is exquisitely graceful and moral. Satan is 
afterward led away to Gabriel, the chief of the 
guardian angels, who kept watch in Paradise. His 
disdainful behaviour on this occasion is so remark- 
able a beauty, that the most ordinary reader cannot 
but take notice of it. Gabriel’s discovering his ap- 
proach at a distance is drawn with great strength 
and liveliness of imagination : 

•• O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
HasUng this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and 7>ephoa tlirough the shade. 

And with them oomes a third of recal port 
But faded splendour wan ; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour seems the prince of hell ; 

Not likely to part hence without contest; 

Stand firtn, for in his look defiance low’rs." 

The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with sentiments proper for the occasion, 
and suitable to the persons of the two speakers. 
Satan clothing himself with terror when he pre- 
pares for the combat is truly sublime, and at least 
equal to Homer’s description of Discord, celebrated 
by Longinus, or to that of Fame in Virgil, who are 
both represented with their feet standing upon the 
earth, and their heads reaching above the cloudy: 

While thus he spake, th' angelic squadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, sharp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, &c. 

— - — ■■ - On th’ other side Satan alarm’d, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood 
Like TenerlCr or Atlas unremoved . 

Ilia stature reach’d the sky. and on nis crest • 

Sat Horror plum'd.- ■ ■ ■ — 

I must here take notice, that Milton is every 
; where full of bints, and sometimes literal transla- 
tions, taken from the greatest of the Greek and 
; Latin poets. But this 1 may reserve for a discourse 
by itself, because I would not break the thread of 
these speculations, that are designed for English 
readers, with such reflections as would be of no use 
but to the learned. 

I must, however, observe in this place, that the 
breaking ofif the combat between Gabriel and Satan, 
by the hanging out of the golden scales in heaven, 
is a refinement upon Homer’s thought, who tells us, 
that before the battle between Hector and Achilles, 
Jupiter weighed the event of it in a pair of scales. 
The reader may sec the whole passage in the 22d 
Iliad. 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat, describes 
Jupiter in the same manner, as weighing the fates 
of Turnus and ^fineas. Milton, though ho fetched 
this beautiful circumstance from the Iliad and 
^neld, does not only insert it as a poetical embellish- 
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ment, like the authors above mentioned, but inakps 
an artful use of it for the prtmer carrying on of his 
fable, and for the breaking off the combat between 
the two warriors, who were upon the point of en- 
gaging. To this we mav further add, that Milton | 
is the more justified in this passage, as we find the 
same noble allegory in holy writ, where a wicked i 
prince, some few hours before he was assaulted and 
slain, is said to have been “ weighed in the scales, 

^ and to have been found wanting.” ’ 

I I must here take notice, under the head of tlie 
machines, that Uriel’s gliding down to the earth | 
upon a sun-beam, with the poet’s device to make ' 
him descend, as well in his return to the sun as in 
his coming from it, is a prottiness that might have 
been admired in a little fanciful poet, but seems 
below the genius^of Milton. The description of the 1 
host of armed angels walking their nightly round in 
Paradise is of another spirit : 

So saying, on he led his radiant files. 

Dazzling the moon; 

• 

as that account of the hymns which our first parents 
used to hear them sing in these their midnight walks 
is altogethfl# divine, and inexpressibly amusing to 
the imagination. 

We are, in the last place, to consider the part: 
which Adam and Eve act in the fourth book. The 
description of them as they first appeared to Satan, 
is exquisitely drawn, and sufficient to make the fallen 
angel gaze upon them with all that astonishment, 
and those emotioni o{ envy, in which ho is re- 
presented : 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

(iod-hke erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all; 

Ami worthy seem'd : for In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shono, 

I'ruth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure ; 

Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd; 

Fur contemplation he and valour form'd, 

For softness she and sweet nttraclive grace. 

He for (lod only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule: and hyacinlhlan locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust'ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 

She, as a veil, down to her slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore. 

Dlshevell’d, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. — 

So pass’d they naked uu, nor ahunn'd the sight 
Of God or angel, for they thought no ill : 

So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces mot. 

There is a fine spirit of poetry in the linos which 
follow, wherein they are described as sitting on a 
bed of flowers by the side of a fountain, amidst a 
mixed assembly of animals. 

The speeches of these two first lovers flow equally 
from passion and sincerity. The professions thc 7 
make to one another are full of warmth ; but at tho 
same time founded on truth. In a word, they are 
the gallantri^ of Paradise : 

———When Adam, first of men— — 

** Sole partner and sole part of all these Joys. 

Dearer thyself than all — 

But let us ever praise Him. and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task, , 

To prune these growiiig plants, and tend these now n, 
Whloh were it toilaonie, yet with thee were sweet 
To whom thus Eve reply *d : “ O thou for whoni. 

And from whom, I Was form’d, flesh of thy flesh, 

And without whom am to no end, my 

And head, what thou hast said is Just and right. 

For we to Him indeed all praises owe. 

And daily tbaqk.n ; I chiefly, who enjoy 
So far the happier lot, enloying thee 
Pre-eminent by so much odda, while thou ^ 

' ' Like oousoit to thyself canst no whero fine, ac 
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The remaining part of Eve’s speech, in which 
she gives an account of herself upon her first crea- 
tion, and the manner in which she was brought to 
Adam, is, I think, as beautiful a passage as any in 
Milton, or perhaps in any other poet whatsoever. 
These passages are all worked off with so much art, 
that they are capable of pleasing the most delicate 
reader without offending the most severe. 

“ That day I oft remeraber, when from sleep,’* &c. 


A poet of less jud^ent and invention than this 
great author, would nave found it very difficult to 
have filled these tender parts of the poem with sen- 
timents proper for a state of innocence ; to have 
described the warmth of love, and the professions of 
it, without artifice or hyperbole ; to have made the 
man speak the most endearing (flings without de- 
scending from his natural dignity, and the woman 
receiving them without departing from the modesty 
of her tmaracter ; in a word, to adjust the preroga- 
tives of wisdom and beauty, and make each appear 
to the other in its proper force and loveliness. This 
mutual subordination of the two sexes is wonder- 
fully kept up in the whole poem, as pllllticularly in 
the speech of Eve I have before mentioned, and 
upon the conclusion of it in the following lines : 

So spake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd. 

And meek surrender, half-embracing lean'd 
On our first father; half her swellina breast 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid ; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms 
Smil’d with superior love.- 

The poet adds, that the devil turned away with 
envy at the sight of so much happiness. 

We have another view of our first parents in their 
evening discourses, which is full of pleasing images 
and sentiments suitable to their condition and cha- 
racters. The speech of Eve in particular, is dressed 
up in such a soft and natural turn of words and 
sentiments, as cannot be sufficiently admired. 

I shall close my reflections upon this book with 
observing the masterly transition which the poet 
makes to their evening worship in the following 
lines : 


^us at their shady lodge arriv’d, both stood. 

Both turned, and under open sky ador'd 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe, 
And starry pole ; “ Thou also mad'st the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day,” he. 


Most of the modern heroic poets have imitate* 
® ancients, in heginning a speech without pre 
mising that the person said thus or thus ; but as i 
^ inaitate the ancients in the omission of tw* 
three words, it requires judgment to do it in sucl 
they shall not be missed, and that th' 
jpeech may begin naturally without them. Ther 
tu, ^P*it^nce of this kind out of Homer, in th^ 
‘^hty-third chapter of Longiuus.— -L. 
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■~Ad humum mosrn>e gravl dedacit et angit. 

Hoa. Ars Poet. v. 110. 

-^rief wrings her soul, and bands it down to earth. 

Francis. 

'vith ^ heard a story 

oue ; 7*’«»nary circumsUnces, “ it is a very good 

* «Uld bVXd* 

with ^ 

smipUcity, and there are so many art- 


less touches of distress in it, that 1 fear it comes too 
much from the heart 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Some years ago it happened that I lived in the 
same house with a young gentleman of merit, with 
whose good qualities 1 was so much taken, as to 
make it my endeavour to show as many as 1 was 
able in myself. Familiar converse improved general 
civilities into an unfeigned passion on both sides. 
Ho watched an opportunity to declare himself to 
me , and I, who could not e.xpect a man of so great 
an estate as his, received his addresses in such terms, 
as gave him no reason to believe I was displeased 
with them, though I did nothing to make him think 
me more easy than was decent. His father was a 
very hard worldly man, and proud ; so that there 
was no reason to believe he would easily be brought 
to think there was any thing in any woman’s person, 
or character, that could balance the disadvantage of 
an unequal fortune. In the mean time the son con- 
tinued his application to me, and omitted no occa- 
sion of demonstrating the most disinterested passion 
imaginable to me‘; and in plain direct terms offered 
to marry me privately, and keep it so till he should 
be so happy as to gam his father’s approbation, or 
become possessed of his estate. I passionately loved 
him, and you will believe I did not deny such a one 
what was my interest also to grant. However, I 
was not so young as not to take the precaution of 
currying with me a faithful servant, who had been 
also my mother’s maid, to be present at the cere- 
mony. When that was over, I demanded a certi- 
ficate to be signed by the minister, ray husband, and 
the servant I just now spoke of. After our nuptials, 
we conversed together very familiarly in the same 
house ; but the restraiuts we were generally under, 
and the interviews we had being stolen and inter- 
rupted, made our behaviour to each other have 
rather the impatieut fondness which is visible in 
lovers, than the regular and gratified affection which 
is to be observetHn man and wife. This observa- 
tion made the fa»er very anxious for his son, and 
press him to a match he had in his eye for him. To 
relieve ray husband from this importunity, and con- 
ceal the .secret of our marriage, which I had reason 
to know would not bo long in my power in town, it 
was resolved that I should retire into a remote place 
in t||s country, and converse under feigned names 
by letter. We long continued this way oi commerce ; 
and I with my needle, a few books, and reading over 
and over my husband’s letters, passed my time in a 
resigned expectation of better days. Be pleased to 
take notice, that within four months after I left my 
linsband I was delivered of a daughter, who died 
within a few hours after her birth. This accident, 
and the retired manner of life I led, gave criminal 
hopes to a neighbouring brute of a country gentle- 
man, whose folly was the source of all my affliction. 
This rustic is one of those rich clowns who supply 
the want of all manner of breeding by the neglect of 
it, and with noisy mirth, half understanding, and 
ample fortune, force themselves upon persons and 
things, without any sense of time or place. The poor 
ignorant people where I lay concealed, and now 
passed for a widow, wondered I could be so shy and 
strange, as they called it, to the squire ; and were 
bribed by him to admit him whenever he thought 
fit ; I happened to be sitting in a little parlour which 
belonged to ray own part of the house, and musing 
over one of the fondest of my husband’s letters, in 
which I always kept the certificate of my marriage 

2 B 2 
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when this rude fellow came in, and, with the nauseons ' 
famility of such unbred brutes, snatched the papers 
out of my hand. I was immediately under so great 
a concern, that I threw myself at his feet, and 
begged of him to return them. He, with the same 
odious pretence to freedom and gaiety, swore he 
would read them. I grew more importunate, he 
more curious, till at last, with an indignation arising 
from a passion I then first discovered in him, he 
threw the papers into the fire, swearing that since 
he was not to read them, the man who writ them 
should never be so happy as to have me read them 
over again. It is insignificant to tell you my tears j 
and reproaches made the boisterous calf leave the 
room ashamed and out of countenance, when I had ^ 
leisure to ruminate on this accident with moro than 
ordinary sorrow. However, such was then my con- 
fidence in my husband, that 1 writ to him the mis- 
fortune, and desired another paper of the same kind. , 
He deferred writing two or three posts, and at last 
answered me in general, that he could not then j 
send me what 1 asxed for ; but when he could find 
a proper conveyance, I should be sure to have it. 
From this time his letters were more cold everyday 
than the other, and, as he grew indifferent, I grew 
jealous. This has at last brought me town, where 
I find both the witnesses of my marriage dead, and 
that my husband, after three months’ cohabitation, 
has buried a young lady whom he married in obe- 
dience to his father. In a word he shuns and dis- 
owns me. S’hould I come to the house and confront 
him, the father would join in supporting him against 
mo, though he believed my story : should I talk it 
tc the world, what reparation can I expect for an 
injury I cannot make out ? I believe he means to 
bring me, through necessity, to resign my preten- 
sions to him for some provision for my life; but I 
will die first Pray bid him remember what he said, 
and how he was charmed when he laughed at the 
heedless discovery 1 often made of myself ; let him 
remember how awkward I was in my indifference 
towards him before company ; asj^him, how I, who 
could never conceal my love for Iran, at his own re- 
quest can part with him for ever? Oh, Mr. Spec- 
tator, sensible spirits know no indifference in mar- 
riage: what then do you think is my piercing 
affliction ?— I leave you to represent my distress 
your own way, in which I desire you to be speedy, 
i if you have compassion for innocence expoiM to 
j infamy. 

T. “ Oct A VI A.” 
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Modo vir, modo feemina.— ^V iro. ^ 

Sometimes a man, sometimes a woman.* 

Thb journal with which I presented my reader on 
Tuesday last, has brought me in several letters with 
accounts of many private lives cast into that form. 

! I have the ** Rake’s Journal,” the ” Sot’s Journal,” 
i the ” Whoremaster’s Journal,” and among several 
I others, a very curious piece, entitled, ” The Journal 
I of a Mohock.” By these instances, I find that the 
! intention of my last Tuesday’s paper has been mis- 
i taken by many of my readers. 1 did not design so 
much to expose vice as idleness, and aimed at those 
persons who passed away their time rather in trifles 

* This motto not to be found in Vindh probably quoted 
bom memory, instead of the following lines : 

—Et Jo venis quondam, nunc tomloa.— Visa. Mn. vi. 448 

A man before, now to a woman chang’d. 


and impertinence, than in crimes and immoralities. 
Offences of this latter kind are not to be dallied with, 
or treated in so ridiculous a manner In short, my 
journal only holds up folly to the light, and shows 
the disagreeahlcness of such actions as are indiffe- 
rent in themselves, and blameable only as they pro- 
ceed from creatures endowed with reason. 

My following correspondent, who calls herself 
Clarinda, is such a journalist as I require. She 
seems by her letter to be placed in a modish state of 
indifference between vice and virtue, and to be sus- 
ceptible of either, were there proper pains taken 
with her. Had her journal been filled with gallan- ! 
tries, or such occurrences as had shown her wholN 
divested of her natural innocence, notwithstanding 
it might have b^n more pleasing to the generality 
of readers, I should not have published it : but as d 
is only the picture of a lazy life, filled with a fashion' 
able kind of gaiety and laziness, I shall set down 
five days of it, as I have received it from the hand 
of my fair correspondent 

** Dear Mr. Spectator, 

” You hUing set your readers an exercise in one 
of your last week’s papers, I have performed miue 
according to your orders, and herewith send it you 
enclosed. You must know, Mr. Spectator, that I 
am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have had 
several good matches offered me for these ten years 
last past, and have at present warm applications 
made to me by ‘A Very Pretty Fellow.’ As I am 
at my own disposal, I come up to town every winter, . 
and pass my time in it after the manner you will 
find in the following journal, which I begun to 
write the very day after your Spectator upon that 
subject.” 

Tuesday night. Could not go to sleep till one in 
the morning for thinking of my journal. 

Wednesday. From eight till ten. Drank two 
dishes of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after them. 

From ten to eleven. Ate a slice of bread and 
butter, drank a dish of bohea, and read the S tec- 
ta tor. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette ; tried a new 
hood. Gave orders for Veny to be combed auu 
washed. Mem. 1 look best in blue. 

From one till half an hour after two. Drove to 
the ’Change. Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth passed 
by in his new liveries. 

From four to six. Dressed ; paid a visit to old 
Lady Blithe and her sister, having before heard 
they were gone out of town that day. 

From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never 
set again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. From eleven at night to eight in the 
morning. Dreamed that I punted* to Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts 
in Aurengzebe a-bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Senttoborro 
Lady Faddle’s Cupid for Veny. Read the pla)- 
bills. Received a letter from Mr. Froth. Mem. 
Locked it up in my strong box. 

Rest of the morning. Fontange, the tirc-woma , 
her account of my Lady Blithe’s wash, ® ® u 

tooth in my little tortoise-shell comb. Sent r ra 
to know how my Lady Hectic rested after. her 
key’s leaping out at window. Looked pal®- ° 
tange tells me my glass is not true. Dres«®d by 
Uuwe. 

* • A tenn in the gsme of b-usst i 
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From three to four. Dinuer cold before 1 tat 


down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. Froth’s 
opinion of Milton. His accounts of the Mohocks. 
Ills fan^ for a pincushion. Picture in the lid of 
his snuffbox. Old Lady Faddle promises me her 
woman to cut my hair. Lost five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o’clock at night. Went to bod. 

Friday, Eight in the morning. A-bed. Read 
over all Mr. Froth’s letters. Cupid and Vony. 

Ten o’clock. Stayed within all day, not at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my 
man tua- maker.' Sorted a suit of ribands. Broke 
my blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in my 
chamber, practised Lady Betty Medley’s shuttle.^ 

One in the afternoon. Called /or my flowered 
handkerchief. Worked half a violet leaf in it. Eyes 
ached and head out of order. Threw by my work, 
and read over the remaining part of Aurengzebe. 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mind, dressed, 
went abroad, and played at crimp till midnight. 
Found Mrs. Spitely at home. Conver^tion; Mrs. 
Hrilliant’s necklace false stones. Old Tady Love- 
day going to be married to a young fellow that is 
not worth a ?roat. Miss Prue gone into the coun-* 
try. Tom Townley has red hair. Mem. Mrs. 
Spitely whispered in my ear, that she had something 
to tell me about Mr. Froth ; I am sure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. 
Froth lay at my feet, and called me Indamura. 

Saturday. Hose at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Sat down to my toilette. | 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an 
hour before 1 could determine it. Fixed it above 
niy left eye-brow. ’ 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea and dressed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great deal 
of good company. Mem. The third air in the new 
opera. Lady Blithe dressed frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty called 
upon me to go to the opera before I was risen from 
table. 


From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned oflf a 
footman for being rude to Veny. 

Six o’clock. Went to the opera. I did not sec 
Mr. Froth till the beginning of the second act. Mr. 
Froth talked to a gentleman in a black wig : bowed 
to a lady in the front box. Mr. Froth and his friend 
clapped Nicolini in th^ third act. Mr. Froth cried 
uut Ancora,” Mr. Froth led me to my chair. I 
think he squeezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy 
<lreams. Methought Nicolini said he was Mr. Froth. 

Sunday. Indisposed. 

Monday. Eight o’clock. Waked by ^liss Kitty 
Aurengzebe lay upon the chair by me. Kitty re- 
^wed without book the eight best lines in the play. 
Went in our mobsf to the dumb man, according to 
appointment Told me that my lover’s name be- 
pu with a G. Mem. The conjurorl was within a 
letter of Mr. Froth’s name, &c. 

“Upon looking back into this Journal, I find that 
whether I pass my time well 
indeed never thought of cousidnring 
ow 1 did it before I perused your speculation upon 

** subject I scarce find a single action in these 


A pace of affected precipltatiort. 
J f huddled economy of dreN so 
1 Bmacan Campbel 


called. 


1 five days that I can thoroughly approve of, except 
in the working upon the violet-leaf, which I am re- 
I solved to finish the first day I am at leisiuro. As 
for Mr. Froth and Veny, I did not think they look 
' up so much of my time and thoughts as I find they 
do upon my journal. The latter of them I will turn 
off, if you insist upon it ; and if Mr. Froth does not 
bring matters to a conclusion very suddenly I will 
not let my life run away in a dream. V 
“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Cl.ARINDA.” 

To resume one of the morals of my first paper# 
and to confirm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I 
would have her consider what a pretty figure she 
would make among posterity, were the history of her 
whole life published like these five days of it. 1 
shall conclude mv paper with an epitaph written by 
an uncertain author on Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, a 
lady who seems to have been of a temper very raucli 
different from that of Clarinda. The last thought of 
it is so very noble, that I dare say my reader will 
pardon me the quotation. 

ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OP PEMBROKE. 

Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother ; 

Death, ere thou hast kill'd anotlier, 

Fair and learn'd, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at ttiv«s” 

L. 
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O curve In terris anime. et ccelestium inones ! 

Pers. Sat. U. 61. 

O souls, in whom no heavenly fire is found, 

Flat minds, and ever grovelling on the ground !* 

Drti>xn. 


** Mr. Spectator, 

“The materials you have collected towards a 
general history of clubs, make so bright a part of 
your Speculations, that I think it is but a justice 
we all owe the learned world, to furnish you with 
such assistances m may promote that useful work. 
For this reason I could not forbear communicating 
to you some imperfect informations of a set of men 
(if you will allow them a place in that species of 
being) who have lately erected themselves into a 
nocturnal fraternity, under the title of the Mohock- 
cluK a name borrowed it seems from a sort of can- 
nibals in India, who subsist upon plundering and 
devouring all the nations about them. The presi- 
dent is styled ‘ Emperor of the Mohocks;* and his 
arms are a Turkish crescent, which his imperial ma- 
jesty bears at present in a very extraordinary man 
ner engraved upon his forehead. Agreeable to their 
name, the avowed design of their institution is mis- 
chief ; and upon this foundation all their rules and 
orders are framed. An outrageous ambition of doing 
all possible hurt to their fellow-creatures, is the 
great cement of their assembly, and the only qualifi- 
cation required in the members. In order to exert 
this principle in its full strength and perfection, 
they take care to drink themselves to a pitch, that 
is, beyond the possibility of attending ta any mo- 
tions of reason or humanity ; then make a general 
sally, and attack all that are so unfortunate as to 
walk the streets through which they patrole. Some 


* The motto prefixed to this paper la Its original form In 
folio, was taken from Juvenal . 

Stsvia inter se oonvtslt ursls. 

Even heart with bean ngree. 
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are knocked down, others stabbed, others cut and Margaret Clark, I pray you let alTection excuse pre. 
carbonadoed. To put the watch to a total rout, and sumption. Having been so happy as to enjoy the 
I mortify some of those inoffensive militia, is reckoned sight of your sweet countenance and comely body, 
a coup-d*hlat. The particular talents by which sometimes when 1 had occasion to buy treacle or 
these misanthropes are distinguished from one an- liquorish powder at the apothecary’s shop, I am so 
other, consist in the various kinds of barbarities enamoured with you, that I can no more keep dose 
which they execute upon their prisoners. Some are my flaming desires to become your servant.* And 
celebiAd for a happy dexterity in tipping the lion I am the more bold now to write to your sweet self, 

I upon tnem; which is performed by squeezing the because I am now my own man, and may match 
nose flat to the face, and boring out the eyes with where I please; for ray father is taken away, and 
their Angers. Others are called the dancing-mas- now I am come to my living, which is ten yard land, 
ters, ana teach their scholars to cut capers ; by and a house ; and there is never a yard land f in 
running swords through their legs ; a new invention, our field, but it is as well worth ten pounds a year 
whether originally French I cannot tell. A third' as a thief is worth a halter, and all my brothers and 
are the tumblers, whose office it is to set women on sisters are provided for ; besides, I have good house- 
their heads, and commit certain indecencies, or hold stuff, though I say it, both brass and pewter, 
.rather barbarities, on the limbs which they expose, linens and woollens ; and though my house be 
But these 1 forbear to mention, because they cannot thatched, yet, if you and I match, it shall go hard 
but bo very shocking to the reader as well as the but I will have one half of it slated. If you think 
Spectator. lu this manner they carry on a war well of this motion, I will wait upon you as soon as j 
against mankind; and by the standing maxims of my new clothes are made, and hay-harvest is in. I j 

their policy, are to enter into no alliances but one, could, though I say it, have good * Tho 

and that is offensive and defensive with all bawdy- rest is torn off; and posterity must be contented to 
houses in general, of which they have declared them- know, that Mrs. Margaret Clark was very pretty; 

selves protectors and guarantees. but are left in the dark as to the name of her 

“ I must own, Sir, these are only broken, incohe- lover.— T. 
rent memoirs of this wonderful society ; but they are * 

the best 1 have been yet able to procure : for, being THITBstnAY MARtlH n 171112 

but of late established, it is not ripe for a just his- fnUKhDAY, MAKOH Id, IZll-U 

tory; and, to bo serious, tho chief design of this Quid frustra^tmul&cra fugacia capias^ 


Quid frustra^tmulacra fugacia captas ^ 

trouble is to hinder it from ever being so. You I Quod pciis, est nusquam ; quod amas, avertera, perdw 
have been pleased, out of a concer,. for the good of | 

your countrymen, to act, under the character of Tecum dUcedlt, ai tu diacedere powls. 

(Spectator, not ouly the part of a looker-on, but an Ovio, ifetam. iii. 481. 

overseer of their actions ; and whenever such cnor- (From the fable of Narciisos.) 

raities as this infest the town, we immediately fly to Wliai could, fond youth, this helpless passion move? 

you for redress. 1 have reason to believe, that some What kindled in thee this unpitied Jove ? 

thoughtless youngsters, out of a false notion of 

bravery, and an immoderate fondness to bo distin- Its empty being on thyself relies; 

guished for fellows of fire, ere insensibly hurried Step thou aside, and the frail charmey dies. — A ddisom. 

into this senseless, scandalous project. Such will HoNKycoMB diverted us last night with 

probably stand corrected by your reproofs, espcci- account of a young fellow’s first discovering his 
ally It you infoim them, that it is mot courage for hi, mistress. The young lady was one, 

half a score fellows, mad with wine and lust, to set j, seems, who bad long before conceived a favour 
upon two or three soberer than themselves; and able opinion of him, and was sUU in hopes that he 
that the manners of Indian savages are not be- „ould some time or other maao his advances. As 
coming accomplishments to an English fine gentle, b* ^as one day talking with her in company of her 
man. Such of them as have been bullies and scow- t„o sisUrs, the conversation happening to turn upon 
erers of a long standing, and are grown veteran, in .^^h of the young ladies was, by way of rail- 

tbis kind of service, are, I feor, too hardened to re- j ’ ^commending a wife to him ; when, to the no 
ceive any impressions from vour ^monitions Bnt jse of her who languished for him in »e 

Ibepou would recommend to ^e.r nerusal your cret, be to‘^^d them, with a more than ordinary serious- 
ninth Speculation. They “‘Y be taught to his heart had been long engaged to one 

take warning from the club of Du«U-sts; and be be thought himself obliged in honour 

put ID mind, that the common fate of diose men of tut that he could show her picture m 

honour, was to be hanged. jy .nuff.box. The voung lady, who found 

«M kill * - -3 0 . herself most sensibly touched by this confossioD, tw 

“ March 10, “ Your most bumoie Servant, 1 i 

1711-12. “ PHlx.ANTHaoPO.s.’* * Thin letter was really conveyed. In the manner here roen- 


to conceal ; but that he could show her picture in 
the lid of bis snuff-box. The voun^ lady, who found 
herself most sensibly touched by this confession, tyk 

* This letter was really conveyed. In the manner here men- 
tioned, to a Mrs. Cole, the wife of a churlish attorney, in o 
near Northampton, who would not suffer her to 


The following letter is of a quite contrary nature ; any body. It was written by a subsUntial freeholder in 
hut I add it here, that the reader may observe, at Northamptonshire, whose name was Gabriel Bullock ana 
the same view, how amiable ignorance may be, i*/ 

whenitwshown in iU simplicities; and how de- taJ^leiter by a ohlld « 

testable in harbanties. It iB written by an honest ; pUy, so that it is given here entire on good authority.— r. ^ 
countryman to his mistress, and came to the bands good mauihes amongst my neighbours. My mother, 

ofalidy of good sense, wrapped about . thread/ 

paper, who has long kept U by her as an image of ir you and Ilay our means together, it shall go hard bu 

artless love, I wlU pave the way to do weB. Your loving se^^t 

death. Mister Gabriel BuUock, now my father is 

« To h.r I, cry nuch rccpcct, Mr,. Margaret Clark, T'acJ^ nwiA-t^' 

** Lovely, and 0 that I could write loving Mrs. TemuttU la Ley. Kd. 1667 
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the fiist opportunity that offered of snatching his 
box out of his hand. He seemed desirous of re> 
covering it ; but finding her resolved to look into 
the lidy begged her, that, if she should happen to 
know tho person, she would not reveal her name. 
Upon carrying it to the window, she was very 
agreeably surprised to find there was nothing within 
the lid but a little looking-glass; on which, after she 
had viewed herown face with more pleasure than ever 
she had done before, she returned the box with a 
smile, telling him she could not but admire his 
choice. 

Will, fancying that this story took, immediately 
fell into a dissertation on the usefulness of docking- 
glasses ; and, applying himself to me, asked if there 
were any looking-glasses in the times of the Greeks 
and Homans ; for that he had often obsAved, in the 
translations of poems out of those languages, that 
people generally talked of seeing themselves in 
wells, fountains, lakes, and rivers. Nay, sa\s he, I 
rptnembor Mr. Dryden, in his Ovid, tells us of a 
swinging-fellow, called Polyphcinc, that made use of 
the sea for his looking-glass, and could never dress 
himself to advantage but in a calm. 

My friend Will, to show us the whole compass of 
his learning upon this subject, further informed us^ 
that there were still several nations in the world so 


Bending to lil)k on me ; I started back, 

It started back; but pleas'd I soon return'd. 

Pleas'd it return'd as -soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love : there I ha<l fix'd 
Mine eyes till now, and pin’d witli vain desire. 

Had not a voice thus warn'd me: “What thou seavt. 
What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself- 
With thee It came and goes: but follow me. 

And I will bring thee where no shadow slays 
Thy coming and thy soft embraces ; he 
Whose image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably Uiiue : to him shalt bear 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence he calleit 
Mother of human race,” What could I do. 

But follow straight, in\dsibly thus U-d ? 

Till I espy’d thee, fair Inde^ and tall. 

Under a plantain ; yet. methought. less fair, 

Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 

Than that smooth watery image: back 1 turn'd ; 
Thou following cry'dst aloud, “ Return, fair Eve! 
W’hom fly'st thou? Whom thou fly’st, of hingthoM art, 
His flesh, his bone: to give thee being, I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart. 

Substantial life, to have thee by my side, 

Henceforth an individual solace dear: 

Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half!” — With that thy gentle hand 
Seiz’d mine; I yielded, and from that Uni* * se* 

How beauty is exccll’d by manly grac# 

And wisdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So spake our general mother 


very barbarous as not to have any looking-glasses 
among them ; and that he had lat^ read a voyage 
to the South Sea, in which it is sdll that the ladies 
of Chili always dressed their heads over a basin of 
water. 

I am the more particular in my account of Will’s 
last night’s lecture on these natural mirrors, as it 
."cems to bear some relation to the following letter, 
which I received the day before. 


“ Sib, 

“ I have read your last Saturday’s observations 
on the fourth book of Milton with great satisfaction, 
and am particularly pleased with the hidden moral 
which you have taken notice of in several parts of 
the poem. The design of this letter is to desire 
your thoughts, whether there may not also be some 
moral couched under that place in the same book, 
where the poet lets us know, that the first woman 
immediately after her creation ran to a lookiug- 
glass, and became so enamoured of her own face, 
that she had never removed to view any of the other 
Works of nature, had she not been led off to a man ? 
If you think fit to set down the whole passage from 
Milton, your readers will be able to judge for them- 
selves, and the quotation will not a little contribute 
to the filling up of your paper. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ R. T." 


Ihe last consideration urged by my ouerist is so 
that I cannot forbear closing with it. The 
passage he alludes to is part of Eve’s speech to 
data, and one of the most beautiful passages in 
the whole poem • 


*lay I oft remember, when from sleep 
1 nm awak'd, and found mysolf repos'd 

d shade of flow’rs, much wond'rlng where 
''■bat I wasi whence thitlier brought, and how. 
iu far from thence a murmuring sound 

1 waters Issu'd from a cave, and spread 
-nto a liquid plain, and stood unmov'd, 

eJ^onse of heaven : 1 thither went 
thought, and laid me down 
c ‘ bank, to look into the clear 

oolh lake, that to me seem'd another sky 
A *** down to look, Just opposite 
shaj)* within thr watery gleam appear'd. 
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Inclusam Danaen turrls ahonea, 

Kobusucque fores, et vigilum ennum 
Tristes exubia* inunlcrant satis 
Nocturnis ab aduUeris : 

Si non Hon. Lib. ill. Od. xvi. 1. 

Of watchful does an odious ward 
Right well one napless virgin guard. 

When In a tower of brass jtnmur’d, 

By mighty bars of stoe’ secur'd. 

Although by mortal rake-hells lewd 
With all their midnight arts pursued. 

Had not — Francis, voL H p. TT. 


ADAPTKn. 

Be to her faults a little blind. 

Be to her virtues very kind. 

And clap your padlock on her mind. — Padlocx. 

'*'Mr. Spectator, 

“ Your correspondent’s letter relating to fortune- 
hunters, and your subsequent discourse upon it, 
have given me encouragement to send you a state 
of my case, by which you wHl see, that the matter 
complained of is a common grievance both to city 
and country. 

I am a country gentleman of between five and 
six thousand a year. It is my misfortune to have a 
very fine park and an only daughter ; upon which 
account I have been so plagued with deer-stealeri 
and fops, that for these four years past I have scarce 
enjoyed a moment’s rest. I look upon myself to be 
in a state of war ; aud am forced to keep a con- 
stant watch in my seat, as a governor would do that 
commanded a town on the frontier of an enemy's 
country. I have indeed pretty well secured my 
park; havjng for this purpose provided myself of 
four keepers, who are left-handed, and handle a 
quarter, staff beyond any other fellows in the coun- 
try. And for the guard of my house, besides a 
band of pensioner-matrons and an old maiden re- 
lation whom I keep on constant duty, I have blun- 
derbusses always charged, and fox-gins planted in 
private places about niy garden, of which I have 
given frequent notice in the neighbourhood; yet' so 
it is, that in spite of all my care, I shall every now 
and then have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitring 
(as I think you call it) under my windows, as 
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sprucely dressed as if he wore going to a ball. I 
am aware uf this way of attacking a mistress on 
horseback, having heard that it is a common practice 
in Spain ; and have therefore taken care to remove 
my aaughter from the road-side <vf the house, and 
to lodge her next the garden. But to cut short my 
story. What can a man do after all ? 1 durst not 
stand for member of parliament last election, for 
fear of some ill consequence from my being off my 
post. Wlht I would therefore desire of you is, to 
promote a project I have set on foot, and upon 
which I have written to some of my friends, and 
that is, that care may be taken to secure our daugh- 
ters by law, as well as our deer; and that some 
honest gentleman, of a public spirit, would move 
for le^e U> bring in a bill for the better preserving 
of th^lhmale game. 

“ I am, Sir, 

‘‘Your humble Servant.” 

‘ Mile-End Green, March 6. 1711-12. 

** Mr. Spectator, ^ 

Here is a young man walks by our door every 
day about the dusk of the evening. He looks up at j 
my window, as if to see me; and if I steal towards 
it to peep at him, he turns another way, and looks 
frightened at hading what he was looking for. The 
air is very cold ; and pray let him know, that, if he 
knocks at the door, he will he carried to the parlour 
fire, and 1 will come down soon after, and give him 
an opportunity to break his mind. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Mary Comfit. 

“ If I observe he cannot speak, I’ll give him time 
to recover himself, and ask him how he does.” 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ 1 beg you to print this without delay, and by 
the first opportunity give us the natural causes of 
longing in women : or put me out of fear that my 
wife will one time or other be delivered of something 
as monstrous as any thing that has yet appeared to 
the world; for they say the child is to bear a resem- 
blance of what was desired by the mother. I have 
been married upwards of six years, have had four 
children and my wife is now big with the fifth. The 
expenses she has put me to, in procuring what she 
has longed for during her pregnancy with them, 
would not only have handsomely defrayed the charges 
of the month, but of their education too ; her fancy 
being so exorbitant in the first year or two, as not 
to confine itself to the usual objects of eatables and 
drinkables, but running out after equipages and fur- 
niture, and the like extravagances. To trouble you 
only with a few of them; when she was with child 
of Tom, my eldest son, she came home one day just 
fainting, and told me she had been visiting a rela- 
tion, whose husband had made her a present of 
a chariot and a stately pair of horses; and that 
she was positive she could not breathe* a week 
longer, umess she took the air in the fellow to it of 
her own within that time. This, rather than lose 
an heir, 1 readily complied with. Then the furni- 
ture of her best room must be instantly changed or 
she should mark the child with some of the frightful 
figures of the old-fashioned tapestry. W ell, the up- 
hdlsterer was called, and her longing saved that 
bout. When she went with Molly, she had fixed her 
mind upon a new set of plate, and as much china 
as would have furnished an Indian shop : these also 
1 cheerfully granted, for fear of being father to an 


Indian pagod. Hitherto 1 found her demands rose | 
upon every concession ; and had she gone on, I had ' 
been ruined ; but by good fortune, with her third, , 
which was Peggy, the height of her imagination i 
came down to the corner of a venison-pasty, and ! 
brought her once even upon her knees to gnaw off I 
the ears of a pig from the spit. The gratification!) j 
of her palate were easily preferred to those of her ■ 
vanity : and sometimes a partridge, or a quail, or <t j 
wheat-ear, or the pestle of a lark, were cheerfully 
purchased ; nay, I could be contented though I were I 
to feed her with green-peas in April, or cherries in | 
May. But with the babe she now goes, she is I 
turned girl again, and fallen to eating of chalk, pre- 
tending it will make the child’s skin white; and 
nothing will^ser/e her but I must bear her company, 
to prevent its having a shade of my brown. In this, 
however, I have ventured to deny her. No longer 
ago than yesterday, as we were coming to town, she 
saw a parcel of crows, so heartily at breakfast on a 
piece of horse-flesh, that she had an invincible de- 
sire to partake with them, and (to my infinite sur- 
prise) begged the coachman to cut her off a slice, as 
if it were for himself, which the fellow did ; and as 
soon as she came home, she fell to it with such an 
appetite, that she seemed rather to devour than eat 
it. What- her next sally will be I cannot guess ; 
but, in the meantime, my request to you is, that if 
there be any wa^^o come at these wild unaccount- 
able rovings of iai^ination by reason and argument, 
you’d speedily afford us your assistance. This ex- 
ceeds the grievance of pin-money ; and I think in 
every settlement there ought to be a clause inserted, 
that the father should be answerable for the longings 
of his daughter. But I shall impatiently expect 
your thoughts in ibis matter, and am, 

** Sir, your most obliged and 

“ Most faithful humble Servant, 

‘‘T. B. 

“ Let me know whether you think the next child 
will love horses as much as Molly does china- 
ware.”— T. 
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— M^jor reniro mihi naacitur ordo. — Vina. AEn. vU. 48 
A larger scene of action is display’d.— Drtdin 
Wk were told in the foregoing book, how the evil 
spirit practised upon Eve as she lay asleep, in order 
to inspire her with thoughts of vanity, pride, an 
ambition. The author who shows a wonderful art 
throughout his whole poem, for prepatjing the reader 
for the several occurrences that arise in it, founds, 
upon the above-mentioned circumstance, the nrst 
pait of the fifth book. Adam, upon his awaking, 

finds Eve still asleep, with an unusual discomposure 

in her looks. The posture in which he regards her 
is described with a tenderness not to be expressei , 
as the whisper with which he awakens her is t e 
softest that ever was conveyed to a lover’s ear. 

His wonder was, to find awaken'd Eve 
With tresses discompos’d, and glowing cheek, 

As through unquiet rest; he, on his side 
Leaning half-raised, with looks of cortnal love 
Hung over her enamour’d, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 

Shot forth peculiar graces: then, with voice 
Mild as. when Zepbyrus on Flora breathes. 

Her hand soft touching, whisper’d vhus ; “ Awaae, 

My fairest, my espous d, my taJest found, 

Hqav'n’s last best gift, my ever rew . 

• Awake : the moml^ shines, end the iresh ce a 
- Calls us ; we lone the prime, to mark how 
Our tender plants, how blows the dtfon grove. 
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Wiiat drops of myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.'* 

Such whispering wak'd her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake : 

** O sole, in whom my thoughts find all repose, 

My glory, my perfection ! glad I see 
Thy'face, and mom return’d 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve, had his eye very 
much upon the book of Canticles, in which there is a 
noble spirit of eastern poetry, and very often not 
unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is ge- 
nerally placed near the age of Solomon. I think 
there is no question but the poet in the preced- 
ing speech remembered those two passages which 
are spoken on the like occasion, and filled with the 
same pleasing images of nature. ^ 

“ My beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up, 
my love, my fair one, and come away ! for, lo ! the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and 
the vines with the tender grapes give a good smell. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away ! 

“ Come, my beloved ! let us go forth into Jhe 
field, let us get up early into the vineyards, let us 
see whether the vine flourish, whether the tender 
grapes appear, and the pomegr^ates hud forth.** 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

Where the sapient king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse, 

shows that the poet had this delightful scene in his 
mind. 

Eve’s dream is full of those high conceits engen- 
dering pride, which, we are told, the devil endea- 
voured to instil into her. Of this kind is that part 
of it where she fancies herself awakened by Adam 
in the following beautiful lines : 

" Why sleep'st thou. Eve ? Now Is the pleasant time, 

Tlie cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labour'd song : now reigns 
FuU-orb’d the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy seta off the face of things. In vain. 

If none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 

Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire. 

* In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment, 

Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze !’* 

An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole work in such sentiments as those : 
hut flattery and falsehood are not the courtship of 
Milton’s A^m, and could not be heard by Eve in 
her state oi innocence, excepting only in a dream 
produced on purpose to taint her imagination. Other 
vain sentiments of the same kind, in this relation of 
her dream, will be obvious to every reader. Though 
the catastrophe of the poem is finely presaged on 
this occasion, the particulars of it are so artfully 
shadowed, that they do fiot anticipate the story 
which follows in the ninth book. 1 shall only add, 
that though the vision itself is founded upon truth, 
the circumstances of it are full of that wildness and 
inconsistency which are natural to a dream. Adam, 
conformable to his superior character for wisdom, 
tosti acts and comforts Eve upon this occasion ; 

So cheer’d he hit fair spouse, and she was cheer’d. 

But siUhUy a gentie tear let faU 

r^rora either eye, and wip'd them with her hair; 

1 wo other precious drops, that ready stood 
^ach In their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 
rt, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
pious awe, that feared to have offended 


The morning hymn is written in imitation of one 
of those psalms where, in the overflowings of grati- 
tude and praise, the Psalmist calls not only upon the 
angels, hut upon the most conspicuous parts of the 
inanimate creation to join witn him in extolling 
their common Maker. Invocations of this nature 
fill the mind with glorious ideas of God’s works, 
and awaken that divine enthusiasm which is so na- 
tural to devotion. But if this calling upon the dead 
^ parts of nature is at all times a propei^nd of wor- 
ship, it was in a particular manner siffiible to our 
first parents, who had the creation fresh upon their 
minds, and had not seen the various dispensations 
of Providence, nor consequently could be acauainted 
with those many topics of praise which might afford 
matter lo the devotions of their posterity. I need 
not remark the beautiful s’pirit of poetn|||Which 
runs through the whole hymn, nor the hMless of 
that resolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches which 
are assigned to the persons in this poem, I proceed 
to the descrintio^fhich the poets give us of Ra- 
phael. His aeptflko from before the throne, and 
his flight through the choirs of angels, is finely 
imagined. As Milton every where fills his poem 
with circumstances that are marvellous and astonish- 
ing, ho describes the gate of heaven as framed after 
such a manner, that it opened of itself upon the ap- 
proach of the angel who was to pass through it. 

Till at the gate 

Of heav’n arriv'd, the gate self-open'd wide. 

On golden hinge* turning, a* by work 
Divine, the sovereign Architect had fram'd. 

The poet here seems to have regarded two or 
three passages in the 18th Iliad, as that in particular 
where, speaking of Vulcan, Homer says, that he 
had made twenty tripods running on golden wheels ; 
which, upon occasion, might go of themselves to the 
assembly of the gods, and, when there was no more 
use for them, return again after the same* manner. 
Scaliger has rallied Homei very severely upon this 

f oint, as M. Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. 

will not pretend to determine whether, in this par- 
ticular of Homer, the marvellous does not lose sight 
of .the probable. As the miraculous workmanship 
of Milton’s gates is not so extraordinary as this of 
the tripods, so I am persuaded he would not have 
mentioned it, had not he been supported in it by a 
passage in the Scripture, which speaks of wheels in 
heaven that had life in them, and moved of them- 
selves, or stood still, in conformity with the cherubim 
whom they accompanied. 

There is no Question but Milton had this circum- 
stance in his tnoughts ; because in toe following 
book he describes the chariot of the Messiah with 
living wheels, according to the plan in Ezekiel’s 
vision 

———Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal* Deity. 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn. 

Itself instinct with spirit-—. 

1 question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers, 
who are for vindicating every thing that is censured 
in Homer, by something parallel in holy writ, would 
have been very well pleased had they thought of 
confronting Vulcan’s tripods with Ezekiel’s wheels. 

* 'This epithet, to say the least, is superfluous, being essen- 
tially included in tee very idea of Deity. If used in contra- 
distinction from filial, it is idolatrous, and repugnant to the 
doctrine established in the original records of Christianity. 
This is not noted here as a carious but as a very 

serious truUi. 
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Haphael’i detoent to the earth, with the figure of Milton's action is preserved according to either of 
his person, is represented in very lively colours. Se- them ; whether we consider the fall or man in its 
verul of the French, Italian, and English poets, have immediate beginning, as proceeding from the reso 
given a loose to their imaginations in the descrip- lutions taken in the infernal council, or in its more 
tion of angels : but I do not remember to have met remote beginning, as proceeding from the first rc- 
with any so finely drawn, and so conformable to the volt, of the angels in heaven. The occasion which 
notions which are given of them in Scripture, as Milton assigns for this revolt, as it is founded on 
this in Milton. After having set him forth in ail hints in holy writ, and on the opinion of some great 
his heavenly plumage, and represented him as writers, so it was the most proper that the poet 
alighted up^ the >earth, the poet concludes his de- could have made use of. 

scription winr a circumstance which is altogether The revolt in heaven is described with great force 
new, and imagined with the greatest strength of of imagination, and a fine variety of circumstances, 
fancy : The learned reader cannot but be pleased with the 

. . . poet's imitation of Homer in the last of the follow. 

Like Maia’a son he stood, f 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d lines ; 


Like Maia’a son he stood. 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide . 

Eapll^rs reception by the guardian angels, his 
passin^Krough the wilderness of sweets, his distant 
appearance to Adam, have all the graces that poetry 
is capable of bestowing. The author afterward 
gives us a particular description of Eve in her do- 
mestic employments : ^ 

So saying, with dispatchful looks rnnade 
Sbe turns, on hospitable thoughts intent, 

What choice tc choose for delicacy best. 

What order, so contrived, as not to mix 
Ta.stes not well Join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change; 

Bestirs her then, Ac. 


At length into the limits of the north 
Ttey cume. tud Satan took his royal seat 
High on a hill, tar bla/.ing. ns a mount 
Rais’d on a mount, with pyramids and tow’rs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
, The palace of greut Lucifer (so call 
That structure in the dialect of men 
Interpreted) . 


mvauw viuutuyiucuLa . i • * • «. i 

. ^ W Homer mentions persons and things, which, he 

^ saying, with dispatchful looks Innate jjj language of the gofU «re called Ly 

Wh.rSc:tZS.“ names from those lhey |o by in the laa- 

What order, so contrived, as not to mU gu^e of men. Milton has imitated him with his 

Tastes not well Join'd, inelegant, but bring usual judgment in this particular place, wherein he 

Ta,w after iMte, upheld wiU,kii,dUe.tch«,«: likewise the authority of Scripture to justify 

Bestir, her then. &c. 

Though in this, and other parts of the same book, that in this infinite host of Angels preserved hii 
the subject is only the housewifery of our first pa- allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to us a noble 
rents, it is set off with so many pleasing images and moral of religious singularity. The zeal of the 
strung expressions, as make it none of the least seraphim breaks forth in a becoming warmth of 


agreeable parts in this divine work. 


sentiments and expressions, as the character which 


The natural majesty of Adam, and, a^the same is given us of him denotes that generous scorn and 
time, bis submissive behaviour to the superior being intrepidity which attend heroic virtue. The author, 
who liad vouchsafed to be his guest ; the solemn doubtless, designed it as a pattern to those who live 
** hail" which the angel bestows upon the mother among mankind in their present state of degeneracy 
of mankind, with the figure of Eve ministering at and corruption : 

the table; are circumstances which deserve to be ^ . .... , . 

, . , ’ So spnke the seraph Abdiel, faithfiil found 

aamireu. . . Among the foilhless, faithful only he ; 

Raph’ael's behaviour is every way suitable to the Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 
dignity of his nature, and to that character of a Un.shaken, unseduc’d, unterrlfy’d ; 

.ociahle .pirit with which the author ha, so judi- 

ciously introduced him. He had received instruc- To swerve from truth, or change hla constant mind, 

tions to converse with Adam, as one friend con- Though sinale. From amidst them forth ho pass’d, 

verses with another, and to warn him of the enemy, thro’ hostile scorn, which he sustain d 

, . • • I • 1 a a' j- 1 Superior, nor of violence fear d aught ; 

who was contriving his destiuction : accordingly, A.-d, with retorted scorn, his back he turned 

he 18 represented as sitting down at table with On those proud tow'rs to swift destruction doom'd. 

Adam, and eating of the fruits of Paradise. The L. 

occasion naturally leads him to his discourse on the 

food of angels. After having thus entered into con- ooq ^ TunwnAV mapph 17 1711-12. 

vorsationSith man upon moreindifferent subjects, he ^0-328.1 MONDAY, MARCH 17^ 171 l-U. 

warns him of his obedience, and makes a natural Nullum a labore me reclinat otium. 

transition to the history of that fallen angel who P® • 

wa* employed in the circumvention of our first BuYutr\T.fTme“»v«.-Dv« 

parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu's method in my ** Mr. Spectator, 
first paper on Milton, 1 should have dated the ac- ** As I believe that this is the first complaint that 
* * .1 v • • i. i. .,/Mi oro tha 
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Nullum a labore me reclinat oiium. 

Hoa. Epod. xviL J4. 

Day chaseR night, and night the day. 

But no relief to me convey. — D uncombi. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** As I believe that this is the first complaint that 


tion of Paradise Lost from the beginning of Ra- ever was made to you of this nature, so you are tne 
phacl’s speech in this book, as be supposes the first person I ever could prevail upon myself to lay 
action of the iEneid to begin in the second book of it before. When I tell you I have a healthy, 
that poem. I could allege many reasons for my ous constitution, a plentiful estate, no inordinate 

drawing the action of the ^Eneid rather from its desires, and am married to a virtuous lovely woman, 

immediate beginning in the first book, than from who neither wants wit nor good nature, and by w loin 
its remote beginning in the second ; and show why I have a numerous offspring to perpetuate my la- 
I have considered the sacking of Troy as an episode, mily, you will naturally conclude me a happy mai . 
according to the common acceptation of that word. But, notwithstanding tnese promising appearimces. 
But as this would be a dry unentertaining piece of I am so far from it, that the prospect o ein ^ 

criticism, and perhaps unnecessary to those who ruined and und() no by a sort of extravagance, 

have read my first papers, I shall not enlarge upon of lato years is in a less 

it. Whichever of the notions be true, the unity of fashionable family, deprives me of all the ce » 
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of life, and tenders me the must anxious, miserable 
man on earth. My wife, who was the only child 
and darling care of an indulgent mother, employed 
her early years in learning all those accomplish- 
meuts we generally understand by good-breeding 
and polite education. She lings, dances, plays on 
the lute and harpsichord, paints prettily, is a perfect 
mistress of the French tongue, and has made a con- 
siderable progress in Italian. She is besides excel- 
lently skilled in all domestic sciences, as preserving, 
pickling, pastry, making wines of fruits of our own 
growth, embroidering, and needleworks of every 
kind. Hitherto, you will be apt to think there is 
very little cause of complaint; but suspend your 
opinion till I have further explained myself, and 
then, I make no question, you will come over to 

■ mine. You are not to imagine I find fault that she 
possesses or ta^es delight in the exercises of those 
(maliheations I jnst bow mentioned ; ’tis the immo- 
derate fondness she has to them that I lament, and 
that what is only designed for the innocent amuse- 
ment and recreation of life is become the whole bu- 
siness and study of hers. The six months we are 
in town (for the year is equally divided between 
that and the country), from almost break of day till 
noon, the whole morning is laid out in practising 
with her several masters ; and, to make up the losses 
occasioned by her absence in summer, every day in 
the week their attendance is required; and as they 
are all people eminent in their professions, their 
skill and time must be recompensed accordingly. 
So how far these articles extend, I leave you to 
judge. Limning, one would think, is no expensive 
diversion ; but, as^ she manages the matter, His a 
very considerable' addition to her disbursements; 
which you will easily believe, when you know she 
paints fans for all her female acquaintance, and 
and draws all her relations’ pictures in miniature ; 
the first must be mounted by nobody but Colmar, 
and the other set by nobody but Charles Mather.* 
What follows is still much worse than the former ; for, 
as 1 told you she is a great artist at her needle, *tis 
incredible what sums she expends in embroidery ; for, 
besides what is appropriated to her personal use, 
as mantuas, petticoats, stomachers, handkerchiefs, 
purses, pin-cushions, and working-aprons, she keeps 
four French Protestants continually employed in 
making divers pieces df superhuous furniture, as 
quilts, toilets, hangings for closets, beds, window- 
curtains, easy chairs, and tabourets; nor have I any 
hopes of ever reclaiming her from this extravagance, 
while she obstinately persists in thinking it a nota- 
ble piece of good housewifery^ because they are 
made at home, and she has had some share in the 
performance. There would be no end of relating 
to you the particulars of the annual charge, in fur- 
nishing her store-room with a profusion of pickles 
Aud preserves ; for she is not contented with naving 
every thing, unless it be done every way, in which 
sne consults an hereditary book of receipts ; for her 
emale ancestors have been always famed for good 
ousewifery, one of whom is made immortal, by 
name to an eye-water and two sorts of 
PHadings, I cannot undertake to recite all her rac- 
icinal preparations, as salves, sere-cloths, powders, 
cordials, ratafia, periico, orange-flower, 

^ .^"^"y'brandy, together with innumerable sorts 
impie waters. But there is nothing I lay so much 
4 ' as that detestable catalogue of counter- 
wmes, which derive their names from the fruits, 

) At Iht date of thU paper a noted toyman in neet-afrsei 


herbs, or trees, of whose juices they are chiefly com- 
pounded. They are loathsome to the taste, and per- 
nicious to the health ; and as they seldom survive 
the year, and then arc thrown away, under a false 
pretence of frugality, I may affirm they stand me 
in more than if I entertained all our visitors with 
the best burgundy and champaign. Coffee, choco- 
late, and green, imperial, peco, and bohea teas, 
scorn to be trifles ; but when the proper appurte- 
nances of the tea-table are added, they swell the ac- 
count higher than one would iffiaginj^ 1 cannot 
conclude without doing her justice in one article , 
where her frugality is so remarkable, 1 must not 
deny her the merit of it, and that is in relatiofl to 
her children, who are all confined, both boys and 
girls, to one large room in the remotest part of the 
house, with bolts on the doors and bars to the win- 
dows, under the care and tuition of an oldMoman, 
who had been dry-nurse to her grandmother^This is 
their residence ail the year round; and, as they are 
never allowed to appear, she prudently thinks it 
needless to be at any expense in apparel or learn- 
ing. Her eldest daughter to this day would have 
neither read nor wrote, if it had not been for the 
butler, who being the son of a country attorney, has 
taught her such a hand as it generally used for en- 
grossing bills in chancery. By this time I have 
sufficiently tired your patience with my domestic 
grievances; which I hopo you will agree eouid net 
well be contained in a narrow compass, when you 
consider what a paradox I undertook to maintain in 
the beginning of my epistle, and which manifestly 
appears to be but too melancholy a truth. And now 
I heartily wish the relation I have given of my mis- 
fortunes may be of use and benefit to the public. 
By the eAnple I have set before them, the trulv 
virtuous wives may learn to avoid these errors which 
have so unhappily misled mine, and which are visibly, 
these three ; — First, in mistaking the proper objects 
of her esteem, and fixing her affections upon such 
things as are only the trappings and decorations of 
her sex. Secondly, in not distinguishiDg what be- 
comes the different stages of life. And, lastly, the 
abuse and corruption of some excellent qualities, 
which, if circumscribed within just bounds, would 
have been the blessing and prosperity of her family ; 
but, by a vicious extreme, are like to be the bane 
and destruction of it”— T. 


No. 328.*] MONDAY, MARCH 17, 1711-12. 

Delectata ilia urbanitate tarn stulta.— PixaoM. Aas. 

Delighted with unaffected plainness. v 

That useful part of learning which consists in 
emendations, knowledge of different readings, and 
the like, is what in all ages persons extremely wise 
and learned have bad in great veneration. For this 
reason 1 cannot but rejoice at tho following epistle, 
which lets us into the true author of the letter to 
Mrs. Margaret Clark, part of which I did myself 
the honour to publish in a former paper. I must 
confess I do not naturally affect critical learning; 
but finding myself not so much regarded as I am 

• As many of our readers may be pleased to see. •* in paris 
naturallbus,'^' the original paper, in room of which the present 
number wa.*i very oarly substiUitod, and as this curiosity may 
now be Inoffensively gratified, It is here faithfully reprinted 
from the copy in folio, in its order, marked as at first. No. 328», 
only with the addition of an asterisk. It had the signature T 
at the bottom ; but see the desire annexed to the short letter in 
the following note, both which made the concluding part of 
No. 830 In the original pnbUeaUoD of these papers in folio 
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apt to flatter myself I may deserve from some pro- 
fessed patrons of learhing, I could not but do myself 
the justice to show I am not a stranger to such eru- 
dition as they tmile upon, if I were duly encouraged. 
However, this is only to let the world see what 1 
could do; and I shall not give my reader any more of 
this kind, if he will forgive the ostentation 1 show 
at present. 

“ Sir, March 13, 1711-12. 

** Upon reading your paper of yesterday, I took 
the pains to look out a copy I had formerly taken, 
and remembered to be very like your last letter : 
comparing them, I found they were the very same ; 
and have, underwritten, sent you that part of it 
which you say was torn oif. 1 hope you will insert 
it, that posterity may know 'twas Gabriel Bullock 
that mafe love in that natural style of which you 
seem to be so fond. But, to let you see I have other 
manuscripts in the same way, I have sent you en- 
closed three copies, faithfully taken by my own hand 
from the originals, which were wrote by a Yorkshire 
gentleman of a good estate to Madam Mary, and an 
uncle of hers, a knight very well known by the 
most ancient gentrjr in that and several other coun- 
ties of Great Britain. 1 have exactly followed the 
form and spelling. I have been credibly informed 
that Mr. William Bullock, the famous comedian, is 
the descendant of this Gabriel, who begot Mr, Wil- 
liam Bullock's great-grandfather on the body of the 
above-mentioned Mrs. Margaret Clark. As neither 
Speed, nor Baker, nor Selden, take notice of it, I 
will not pretend to be positive ; but desire that the 
letter may be reprinted, and what is here recovered 
may be in Italics. 

« I am, Sir, 

** Your daily Reader." 

** To her I very much reepectf Mrt, Margaret Clark. 

" Lovely, and oh that I could say loving Mrs. 
Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection excuse pre- 
sumption. Having been so happy as to enjoy the 
sight of your sweet countenance and comely body 
sometimes when 1 had occasion to buy treacle or 
liquorish powder at the apothecary's shop, I am so 
enamoured with you, that I can no more keep close 
my flaming desire to become fbur servant And I 
am the more bold now to write to your sweet self, 
because I am now my own man, and may match 
where I please ; for my father is taken away ; and 
now I am come to my living, which is ten yard land 
and a house ; and there is never a yard of land* in 
our fleM but is as well worth ten pounds a year as a 
thief’sworth a baiter ; and all my brothers and sis- 
ters are provided for ; besides I have good house- 
hold stuflr, though 1 say it, both brass and pewter, 
linens and woollens; and though my house be 
thatched, yet if you and 1 match, it shall go hard 
but I will have one half of it slated. If you shall 
think well of this motion, I will wait upon you as 
soon as my new clothes are made, and nay-harvest 
is in. 1 could, though I say it, have good matchet 
in our toum ; but my mother ( Ood*t peace be with her) 
charged me on her death-bed to marry a gentlewoman^ 
iftie who had been well trained up in the towing and 
cookery. I do not think but that if you and I can 
agree to marry^ and lay our meant together, I thall be ; 
made grand juryman ere two or three yeart come j 
about, and that will be a great credit to ut. If I could : 
have get a mettengsr for tirpence, I muld nave tent | 

* la some cocoUes 30. in some 34, and in others 80 acres of { 
lend -Virgata Ttrrtt. | 


one on purpote, and tome tr\fle or other for a token 
of my love; but J hope there it nothing lutt for that 
neither, So^ hophig you will take this letter in good 
pari, and antwer it with what care and tpeed you can 
I reti and remain 

" Youfs, if my own, 

" Sweepston, " Mb. Gabriki. Bullock 

Leicestershire. " now my father is dead. 

" When the coal carts come, I shall send oftener; 
and may come in one of them myself." ♦ 

" For Sir William to go to hmdon at wettmimter re- 
member a parlement. 

** Sir, 

" William, i hope that you are well, i write to 
let you know that i am in trouble about a lady 
your nease ; aud i do desire that you will he my 
friend ; for when i did com to see her at your hall, 
i was mighty Abuesed. i would fain a see you at 
topccliff, and thay would not let me go to you ; but 
i desire that you will be our friends, for it is no dis- 
honour neither for you nor she, for God did make us 
all. i wish that i might see yu, for they say that 
you are a good man ; and many doth wounder at it, 
but madam nurton is abuesed and ceated two i be- 
lieve. i might a had many a lady, but 1 con have 
none but her with a good consons, for there is a 
God that know our hearts, if you and madam 
norton will come to York, there i shill meet you, if 
God be willing, and if you be pleased, so be not 
angterie till you know the trutes of things. 

" 1 give my to me lady, and 

“ George NcUon. Ay.«nby, end to 

* madtfm norton, Maroh 

the 19th, 1706." 

** Thit it for madam mary norton ditforth Lady tht 
went to York. 

** Madam Mary. Deare loving sweet lady, i 
hope you are well. Do not go to london, for they 
will put you in the nunnery; and heed not Mrs. 
Lucy what she saith to you, for she will ly and ccat 
you. go from to another place, and we will gaie 
wed so with speed, mind what i write to you, for if 
they gate you to london they will ke^ep you there ; 
and so let us gate wed, and we will both go. so if 
you go to london, y8u rueing yourself, so heed not 
what none of them saith to you ; let us gate wed, 
and we shall lie to gader any time, i will do any 
thing for you to my poore. i hope the devil will 
faile them all, for a hellish company there be. from 
their cursed trick and mischietus ways good lord 
bless aud deliver both you and me. 

" 1 think to be at York the 24 day." 

** Thit it for madam mary norton to go to london for a 
lady that beUmgt to dithforih. 

“ Madam Mary, i hope you are well, i am soary 
that you went away from York, deare loving sweet 
lady, i writt to let you know that i do remain faith' 
full ; and if can let me know where i can meet you 
i will wed you, and I will do any thing to my poor; 
for you are a good woman, and will be a loving 
MUteris. i am in troubel for you, so if you will 
come to york i will wed you. so with speed come, 
and I will have none but you. so, sweet love, heed 
not what to say to me, ana with speed come ; heed 
not what none of them say to you ; your Maid maKes 
you believe ought. 

• See No. 834, and note, whese this letter is 
ibcUvf sad supplied oUierwise. 
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“ So deare love think of Mr, george Nillson with 
speed ; i sent 2 or 3 letters before. 

** I gave misteris clcock some nots, and t.hay put 
me in pruson all the night for me pains, and non 
new whear i was, and I did gat cold. 

“ But it is for mrs. Lucy to go a good way from 
home, for in york and round aoout she is known ; 
to writ any more her deeds, the same will tell hor 
soul is black within, hoi corkis stinks of hell. 

“ March 19th, 1706.»^ 


No. 329.] TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1711-12 

Ire tamea restat, Numa quo devenit et Ancus. 

Hua. 1 £p. Vi. f! 

With Ancus, and with Kama, kings of Rome, 

We must descend into the silent tomb. 

Mr friend Sir Roger de Coverley told me t’other 
night, that ho had been reading my paper upon 
Westroinster-abbey, in which, says he, there are a 
great many ingenious fancies. He told me at the 
same time, that he observed, I had promised an- , 
other paper upon the tombs, and that he should be 1 
glad to go and see them with me, not having visited 
them since he had read history. I could not ima- 
gine at first how this came into the knight’s hfjad, 
till I recollected that he had been busy all last 
summer upon Baker’s Chronicle, which he has 
quoted several times in his disputes with Sir Andrew 
Freeport since his last coming to town. Accord- 
ingly I promised to call upon him the next morning, 
that we might go together to the abbey. 

I found the knight under the butler’s hands, who 
always shaves him. He was no sooner dressed, than 
he called for a glass of the widow Truby’s water, 
which he told me he always drank before he went 
abroad. He recommended me a dram of it at the 
same time, with so much heartiness, that I could 
not forbear drinking it. As soon as I had got it 
down, I found it very unpalatable ; upon which the 
knight, observing that I had made several wry 
faces, told me that he knew 1 should not like it at 
first, but that it was the best thing in the world 
against the stone or gravel. 

I could have wished indeed that he had ac- 
quainted me with the virtues of it sooner; but it 
was too late to complain, and i knew what ho had 
done was out of good-will. Sir Roger told me fur- 
ther, that he looked upon it to be very good for a 
man whilst he stayed in town, to keep off infection, 
tiud that he got together a quantity of it upon the 
first news of the sickness being at Dantsick : when 

. * MS. written by Dr. Birch, now before the annotator, 

* -.i original number of the Spectator in folio was 

witlidrawn at tho time of its republication in volumes, on the 
rcnionstram'e of a family who conceived themselves Injured 
pape^ *PP®**^*hce in print. It was, most probably, this very 

The following short letter, with the desire annexed to it, are 
unjoined to Ko. 830 in the original publication of the Spectator 
I m i(iiio : us they evidently relate to this paper which was sup- 
prowed very soon after Its original date, they are here re- 
ivii-ted for the first Ume. 

“ Ma. SpicTAToa, March 18, ITl 1-12. 

ostentation you shewed yesterday [March 17] would 
pardonable, had you provided better for the two 
hi IhTotheV^ P»P«r. and placed in the one the letter R : 

Nescio quid meditans nuganiiii et totus in ilUs. 
f A word to the wise. 


I am your humble Servant, 

“ T. Thash.” 



of a sudden turning short to one of bis servants, 
who stood behind him, he bid him call a hackney- 
coach, and take care it was an elderly man that 
drove it. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Truby’s 
water, telling me that the widow Truby was one 
who did more good than all the doctors and apothe- 
caries iu the country ; that she distilled every poppjr 
that grew within five miles of her ; that she distri- 
buted her water gratis among all sorts of people : 
to which the knight added, that she had a very great 
jointure, and that the whole country would fain 
have it a match between him and her ; ** and truly,” | 
says Sir Roger, “ if I had not been engaged, per- j 
haps I could not have done better.” 

His discourse was broken off by his man’s telling 
him he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, 
after having cast his eye upon tne wheels, he asked 
the coachman if bis axle-tree was good ; upon tho 
fellow’s' telling him he would warrant it, the knight 
turned to me, told me he looked like an honest man, 
and went in without further ceremony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping 
out his head, called the coachman down from bit 
box, and, upon presenting himself at the window, 
asked him if he smoked. As 1 was considering 
what this would end in, he bid him stop by the way 
at any good tobacconist’s, and take in a roll of their 
best Virginia. Nothing material happened in the 
remaining part of our journey, till we were set down 
at the west end of the abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the knight 
pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monu- 
ments, ij^d cried out, ” A brave man, I warrant 
him !” iHbsing afterward by Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
he flun^^is hand that way, and crieo, ” Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel ! a very gallant man.” As we 
stood before Busby’s tomb, the knight uttered him- 
self again after the same manner : ” Dt, Busby ! a 
great man ! he whipped my grandfather ; a very 
great man ! I should have gone to him myself, if I 
had not been a blockhead : a very great man !” 

We were immediately conducted into the little 
chapel on the right hand. Sir Roger planting him- 
self at our historian’s elbow, was very attcauve to 
every thing he said, particularly to the account he 
gave us of the lord who had cut off the king of Mo- 
rocco’s head. Among several other figures, he was 
very well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon 
his knees ; and concluding them all to be great men, 
was conducted to the fij^uro which represents that 
martyr to good housewifery who died by the prick 
of a needle. Upon our interpreter’s tellinMus that 
she was a maid of honour to Queen Elizaneth, the 
knight was very inquisitive into her name and 
family ; and, after having regarded her finger for 
some time, ” I wonder,” says he. “that Sir Richard 
Baker has said nothing of her in his Chronicle.” 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation 
chairs, where my old friend, after having heard that 
the stone under the most ancient of them, which j 
[was brought from Scotland, was called Jacob’s ! 
pillar, sat himself down in the chair, and, looking | 
like the figure of an old Gothic king, asked our in- 
terpreter, what authority they had to say that Jacob 
had ever been in Scotland ? The fellow, instead of 
returning him an answer, told him, that he hoped 
his honour would p^ his forfeit I could observe 
Sir Roger a little ruffled upon being thus trepanned ; 
but oyr guide not insisting upon his demand, the 
knight soon recovered his ^ooa humour, and whis- 
pered in my ear, that if Will Wimble were with us, 
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'and law those chairs, it would go hard hut he would | stances, in comparison to that of his former abund. 
tobacco stopper out of one or t'other of them. ! ance. This took away the vigour of his mind, and 
Sir Roger in the next place, laid his baud upon * all manner of attention to a fortune which he now 
Edward the Third's sword, and leaning upon the thought desperate ; insomuch that he died without 
Mmmel of it, gave us the whole history of the Black a will, having before buried my mother, in the 
rrince ; concluding, that in Sir Richard Baker's midst of his other misfortunes, I was sixteen years 
opinion, Edward the Third was one of the greatest of age when 1 lost my father; and an estate of 200/. 
princes that ever sat upon the English throne. a year came into my possession, without friend or 
We were then shown Edward the Confessor's guardian to instruct me in the management or en- 
tomb ; upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that joyment of it. The natural consequence of this 
he was the first who touched for the evil : and after* was (though I wanted no director, and soon had 
ward Henry the Fourth's ; upon which he shook his fellows who found me out for a smart young gentle- 
head, and told us there was fine reading in the ca* man, and led me into all the debaucheries of which 


sualties of that reign. 


1 1 was capable), that my companions and I couM not 


. Our conductor then pointed to that monument well be supplied without running into debt, which I 
where there is the figure of one of our English kings did very frankly, till I was arrested, and conveyed, 
without a head; and upon giving us to know, that with a guard strong enough for the most desperate 
the head, which was of beaten silver, had been assassin, to a bailiff's house, where 1 lay four days, 
stolen away several years since; ** Some whig, ITl surrounded with very merry, but not very agreeable, 
I warrant you,** says Sir Roger ; ** you ought to lock company. As soon as I had extricated myself from 


warrant you," says Sir Roger ; you ought to lock company. As soon as I had extricated myself from | 
up your kings better ; they will carry off the body . this shameful confinement, I reflected unuu it with 


too, if you don’t takQ care.** 


so much horror, that I deserted all my old acquaint- 


The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and Queen ance, and took chambers in an inn of court, with a 
I Elizabeth gave the knight great opportunities of resolution to study the law with all possible applica- 
shining, and of doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, tion. I trifled away a whole year in looking over a 
who, as our knight observed with some surprise, had thqusand intricacies, without a friend to apply to in 
a great many kings in him, whose monuments he any case of doubt ; so that I only lived there among 


had not seen in the abbey. men, as little children are sent to school before tht^y 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to are capable of improvement, only to be put of harir/s 
e the knight snow such an honest passion for the , way. In the midst of this state of suspense, not 
orv of his country, and such a respectful gratitude knowing how to dispose of mvself. I was soaght for 


see tbe knight show such an honest passion tor the , way. In the midst of this state of suspense, not 
glory of his country, and such a respectful gratitude . knowing how to dispose of myself, I was sought for 
to the memory of its princes. by a relation of mine ; who, upon observing a good 


to the memory of its princes. by a relation of mine ; who, upon observing a good 

1 must not omit, that the benevolence of my good inclination in me, used me with groat familiarity, 
old fHend, which flows out towards eyu¥ one he and carried me to his seat in the country. When 1 
converses with, made him very kind tJHir inter- came there be introduced me to all the good com* 
preter, whom he looked upon as an extraordinary pany in the county ; and the great obligation I have 
man : for which reason he shook him by the hand to him for this kind notice, and residence with him 
at parting, telling him, that he should be very glad ever since, has made so strong an impression upon l 
to see him at his lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, and roe, that he has an authority of a fother over me, { 
talk over these matters with him more at leisure.-*L founded upon the love of a brother. I have a good i 

study of books, a good stable of horses always at 

my command ; and, though 1 am n^it now quite 
No. 330.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1711-12; eighteen years of age, familiar converse on his part, 

. . and a strong inclination to exert myself on mine, 

Maxima dabetor pueris reverentia— effect upon me, that makes me accept- 

T. youth Uu.|re««.r.ver.nc.i. due.' able wherever I go. 'lju, Mr. Spectator, by thi. 

• gentleman 8 favour and patronage, it is my own 

Thb following letters, written by two very consi- fault if I am not wiser and richer every day I live, 
derate correspondents, both under twenty years of I speak this as well by subscribing the initial letters 
age, are very good arguments of the necessity of of my name to thank him, as to incite others to an 
taking into consideration the many incidents wliich imitation of his virtue. It would be a worthy work 
affect (Jm education of youth. to show what great charities are to be done without 

expense, and now many noble actions arc lost, out 
^ of inadvertency, in persons capable of performing 

“ I have long expected that, in tbe course of them, if they were put in mind of it. If a gentle- 
vour observations upon the several parts of human man of figure in a county would make his family a 
[ife, you would one time or other fail upon a sub- pattern fur sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and 
ject, which, since you have not, I take the liberty would kindly endeavour to influence the education 
to recommend to you. What I mean is, the patron- and growing prospects of the younger gentry about 
age of young modest men to such as are able to him, I am apt to believe it would save him a great 
countenance, and introduce them into the world, deal of stale beer on a public occasion, and render 
For want of such assistances, a youth of merit Ian- him the leader of bis country from their gratitude 
guishes in obscurity or poverty when his circum- to him, instead of being a slave to their riots and 
! stances are low, ancl runs into riot and excess when tumults, in order to be made their represenlativo. 

I his fortunes are plentiful. I cannot make myself The same thing might be recommended to all who 
j better understood, than by sending you a history of have made any progress in any parts of knowledge, 

1 myself, which I shall desire you to insert in your or arrived at any degree in a profession ; others may 
paper, it being the only way I have of expressing gain preferments and fortunes from their patrons; 
my gratitude for the highest obligations imaginable. : but 1 have, I hope, received from mine goo<i habits 


“ I am the son of a merchant of the city df Lon- and virtues. I repeat to vou. Sir, my request to 
don, who, by many losses, was reduced from a very print ^)ii8, in return for all tfie evil a helnles? orj^han 
luxuriant trade and credit to very narrow circum- shall ever escape, and all the good he shall receive 
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in this life: both which are wholly owing to this 
gentleman^s favour to, 

*• Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 

“ S. P.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“I am a lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty 
pleasure in learning. I have been at the Latin 
school four years. I don't know I ever played tru- 
ant, or neglected any task my master set me in niy 
life. I think on what 1 read in school as I go home 
at noon and night, and so intently, that I have often 
gone half a mile out of my way, not minding whither 
1 went. Our maid tells me she often hears me talk 
Latin in ray sleep, and I dream two or three nights 
in a week I am reading Juvenal and Homer. My 
master seems as well pleased with my performances 
as any boy’s in the same class. I think, if I know 
Kiy own mind, I would choose rather to be a scholar 
than a prince without learning. 1 have a very good, 
affectionate father; but though very rich, yet so 
mighty near, that he thinks much of the charges of 
my education. Ho often tells me he believes my 
schooling will ruin him; that I cost him God knows 
what in books. I tremble to tell him I want one. 
I am forced to keep my pocket-money, and lay it 
out for a book now and then, that he don’t know of. 
He has ordered my master to buy no more books 
for me, but says he will buy them himself. I asked 
him for Horace t’other day, and he told mo in a 
passion he did not believe I was fit for it, but 
only my master had a mind to make him think I 
had got a great way in my learning. I am some- 
times a month behind other boys in •getting the 
books my master gives orders for. All the boys in 
the school, but I, have the classic authors in usum 
Utlphini^ gilt and lettered on the back. My father 
is often reckoning up how long I have been at 
school, and tells me he fears I do little good. My 
father’s carriage so discourages me, that he makes 
me grow dull and melancholy. My master wonders 
what 18 the matter with me; 1 am afraid to tell 
him ; for he is a man that likes to encourage learn- 
ing, and would be apt to chide my father, and, not 
knowing his temper, may make him worse. Sir, if 
you have any love for learning, I beg you would 
give me some instructions in this case, and persuade 
parents to encourage their children when they find 
them diligent and desirous of learning. I have 
heard some parents say, they would do any thing for 
their children, if they would but mind their learn- 
ing : I would be glad to be in their place. Dear Sir, 
pardon my boldness. If you will but consider and 
pily my case, I will pray for your prosperity as long 
*** I live. “ Your humble Servant, 

“ James Discipulus." 
London, March 2, 1711. 

T. 
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Stolldam prabet tibl vellore barbara. — 

Pari. Sat ii. 2a 

liolds out his foolish beard for thee to pluck. 

When 1 was last with my friend Sir Roger in 
ostminster-abbey, I observed that h® stood longer 
an ordinary before the bust of a venerable old 
an. I was at a loss t9 guess the reason of it; 
on, after some time, he pointed to the figure, and 
IiM t I think that our forefathers 

. * wiser in their beards than we do with- 

1 them? “ poif njy part,” says he, when I am 


walking in my gallery in the country, ai^d see my 
ancestors, who many of them died before they were 
of my age, I cannot forbear regarding them as so many 
old patriarchs, and, at the same time, looking upon 
myself as an idle smock-faced young fellow. I love 
to see your Abrahams, your Isaacs, and your Ja- 
cobs, as we have them in old pieces of tapestry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover half the hang- 
ings." The knight added, " if I would recommend 
beards in one of my papers, and endeavour to re- 
store human faces to their ancient dignity, that, 
upon a month’s warning, he would undertake to 
lead up the fashion himself in a pair of whiskers." 

I smiled at my friend's fancy; but, after we 
parted, could not forbear reflecting on the metamor- 
phosis our faces have undergone in this particular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of my friend 
Sir ^oger, was for many ages looked upon as the 
type of wisdom. Lucian more than once rallies the 
philosopliers of his time, who endeavoured to rival 
one another in beards; and represents a learned 
man who stood for a professorship in philosophy, as 
unqualified for it by the shortness of his beard. 

iElian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
critic, who wrote against Homer and Plato, and 
thought himself wiser than all who had gone before 
him, tells us that this Zoilus had a very lon^ beard 
that hung down upon his breast, but no hair upon 
his head, which he always kept close shaved, re- 
garding, it seems, the hairs of his head as so many 
suckers, which, if they had been suffered to grow, 
might have drawn away the nourishment from hit 
chin, and by that means have starved his beard. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the popes re- 
fused to a^pt an edition of a saint's works, which 
were preHled to him, because the taint, in hit 
effigies beroro the book, was drawn without a beard. 

We see by these instances whet homage the world 
has formerly paid to beards ; and that a harbor was 
not then allowed to make those depredations on the 
faces of the learned, which have been permitted him 
of late years. 

Accordingly several wise nations have been so 
extremely jealous of the least ruffle offered to their 
beards, that they seem to have fixed the point of 
honour principally in that part. The Spaniards 
were wonderfully tender in this particular. Don 
Quovedo, in his third vision on the last judgment, 
has carried the humour very far, when he tells ut 
that one of his vain-glorious countrymen, after 
having received sentence, was taken into custody 
by a couple of evil spirits ; but that his guides hap- 
pening to disorder his mustachios, they were forced 
to recompose them with a pair of curliug-irdlis, be- 
fore they could get him to file off. 

If we look into the history of our own nation, we 
shall find that the beard flourished in the Saxon 
heptarchy, but was very much discouraged under 
the Norman line. It shut out, however, from time 
to time, in several reigns under different shapes. 
The last effort it made seems to have been in 
Queen Mary’s days, as the curious reader may find, 
if he pleases to peruse the figures of Cardinal Pole 
and Bishop Gardiner ; though, at the same time, I j 
think it may be questioned, if zeal against popery : 
has not induced our Protestant painters to extend 
the beards of these two persecutors beyond their na- | 
tural dimensions, in order to make them appear the , 
more terrible. 

1 find but few beards worth taking notice of in 
the reign of King James the First. 

During the civil wars there appeared onei which 
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makes too great a figure in story to be passed over , 
lA silence ; 1 mean that of the redoubted Hudibras, 
A account of which Butler has transmitted to poste- 
nty in the following lines : 

Hb Uwny beard was th* equal grace 
Both of ms wisdom aud his face ; 

In cut and dye so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile : 

The upper part thereof was whey. 

The nether orange mixt with gray. 

The whisker continued for some time among us 
after the extirpation of beards ; but this is a subject 
which I shall not here enter upon, having discussed 
it at large in a distinct treatise, which [ keep by me 
in manuscript, upon the mustachiu. 

If my friend Sir Roger’s project of introducing 
beards should take effect, I fear the luxury of the 
present age would make it a very expensive fafhiou. 
There is no question but the beaux would soon pro - 1 
vide themselves with false ones of the lightest co- 
lours, and the most immoderate lengths. A fair beard 
of tbe tapestry size, which Sir Roger seems to 
approve, could not come under twenty guineas. 
The famous gulden beard of iEsculapius would 
hardly bo more valuable than one made in the ex- 
travagance of the fashion. 

Besides, we are not certain that the ladies would 
not come into the mode, when they take the air on 
horseback. They already appear in hats and fea- 
thers, coats and periwigs : and I see no reason why 
we may not suppose that they would have their 
riding-beards on the same occasion. 

1 may give the moral of this discourse in another 
paper.— ^ 
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Miiidl iplus acutis 

Maribua honun bomiuum Hoa. 1 Sat ill. 29 

He caiuiet bear the raillery of the age. — Crxxcb 

j ** Dkar Short Face, 

I ** In your speculation of Wednesday last, you 

I have given us some account of that worthy society 
of brutes, the Mohocks; wherein you have parti- 
cularly specified the ingenious performauces of the 
lion tippers, the dancing-masters, and the tumblers: 
but as you acknowledged you had not then a perfect 
history of the whole club, you might very easily 
omit one of the most notable species of it, the 
sweaters, which may be reckoned a sort of dancing- 
masters too. It is, it seems, the custom for half a 
dozen, or more, of these well-disposed savages, as 
soon as they have enclosed the persons upon whom 
they design the favour of a swea^, to whip out their 
swords, and holding them parallel to the horizon, 
they describe a sort of magic circle round about 
him with the points. As soon as this piece of con- 
juration is performed, and the patient without doubt 
already beginning to wax warm, to forward Ihl ope- 
ration, that member of the circle towards whom he 
is so rude as to turn his back first, runs bis sword 
directly into that part of the patient whereon school- 
boys are punished ; and as it is very natural to 
imagine this will soon make him tack about to some 
other point, every gentleman does himself the same 
justice as often as he receives the affront. After 
this jig has gone two or three times round, and the 
patient is thought to have sweat sufficiently, he is 
very handsomely rubbed down by some attendants, 
who carry with them instruments for that purpose, 
an I so discharged. This relation 1 had from a 


friend of mine, who has lately been under this dis- 
cipline. He tells me he had the honour to dance 
before the emperor himself, not without the ap])laui>e 
and acclamations both of his imperial majesty and 
the whole ring ; though I dare say, neither f, nor 
any of his acquaintance, ever dreamt he would have 
merited any reputation by his activity. 

“ I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, I was very 
near being qualified to have given you a faithful 
and painful account of this walking bagnio, if I 
may so call it, myself. Going the other night along 
Fleet-street, and having, out of curiosity, just en- 
tered into discourse with a wandering female who 
was travelling the same way, a couple of fellows ad- 
vanced towards us, drew their swords, and cried out 
to each other, ‘ A sweat! a sweat!’ Whereupon, 
suspecting they were some of the ringleaders of the 
bagnio, I also drew my sword, and demanded a par- 
ley ; but finding none would be granted me, and 
perceiving others behind them filing off with great 
diligence to take me in flank, I began to sweat for 
fear of “being forced to it : but verv luckily betaking 
myself to a pair of heels, which 1 had good reason 
to beleive would do me justice, I instantly got pos- 
session of a very snug corner in a neighbouring 
alley that lay in my rear; which post I maintained 
ftr above half an hour with great firmness and re- 
solution, though not letting this success so far over- 
come me as to make me unmindful of the circum- 
spection that was necessary to be observed upon my 
advancing again towards the street; by which pru- 
dence and good management I made a handsome 
and orderly retreat, having suffered no other da- 
mage in this action than the loss of my baggage, 
nnd the dislocation of one of my shoe heels, which 
last I am just now informed is in a fair way of re- 
covery. These sweaters, by what I can learn from 
my friend, and by as near a view as I was able to 
take of them myself, seem to me to have at present 
but a rude kind of discipline amongst them. It is 
probable, if you would take a little pains with thorn, 
they might be brought into better order. But I’ll 
leave this to your own discretion ; and will only 
add, that if you think it worth while to insert this 
by way of caution to those who have a mind to pre- 
serve their skins whole from this sort of cuppingi 
and tell them at the same time the hazard of treat- 
ing with night-walkers, you will perhaps oblige 
others, as weU as 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

“ Jack Lightfoot. 

“ P. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, 
that though he would not willingly detract 1mm 
the merit of that extraordinary strokesman, Mr. 
Sprightly, yet it is hit real opinion, that some o 
those fellows who are employed as rubbers to t us 
new-fashioned bagnio, have struck as bold stro es 
as ever he did in his life. .. 

** I had sent this four-and-twenty hours sooner, i 
I had not had the misfortune of being in a great 
doubt about the orthography of the word bagnio, 
consulted several dictionaries, but found no re ic 
at last having recourse both to the bagnio m ew 
gate-street, and to that in Chancery-lane, ana nn - 
ing the original manuscripts upon the 
each to agree literally with my own . l 

turned home full of satisfoction, in order to Oisp 
this epistle.’* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

As you have taken most of the circumstances o 
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numan life into your consideration, we the uoder- 
vvritten thought it not impropor for us also to repre- 
tent to you our condition. We are three ladies 
who live in the country, and the greatest improve- 
ment wc make is by reading. We have taken a 
small journal of onr lives, and lind it extremely 
opposite to your last Tuesday’s sjicculation. We 
rise by seven, and nass the beginning of each day 
in devotion, and looking into those affairs that lalJ 
within the occurrences of a retired life; in the af- 
ternoon we sooK't'mes enjoy the good company of 
some friend or neighbour, or else work or read : at 
night we retire to our chambers, and take leave of 
each other for the whole night at ten o’clock. We 
take particular care never to be sick of a Sunday. 
Mr. Spectator, we are all very good maids, but am- 
bitious of cbarai tors which we think more laudable, 
that of being very good wives. If any of your cor- 
respondents inquire for a spouse for an honest couu- 
tiy gentleman, wh<tse estate is not dipped, ami 
v.anls a wile that can save half his revenue, and yet 
make a better figure than any of his ueighbotirs of 
the same estate, with liuer-hred women, you shall 
liave farther notice iVom, 

“ Sir, your courteous Readers, 

“ Maiuha Hi sik, 

Dkborah Tiihifty, 

T. “ Alkk Rakly.” 
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———vocal in cerlarnina dlvus, — V iro 
H e calls cmbullled deities to arms. 


We are now entering upon the sixth book of 
Paradise Lost, in which the poet describes the 
battle of the angels; having raised his reader’s ex- 
pcitatioh, and prepared him for it by several pas- 
‘‘•'ig ’s in the preceding books. I omitted quoting 
'hesc pass9.ges in rny observations on the former 
b(U)ks, having purposely reserved them for the open- 
ing of this, the subject of which gave occasion to 
tlcin. The author’s imagination was so inflametl 
'■■ith this great scene of action, that wherever he 
'})C'aks of it, he rises, if possible, above himself,* 
j iuis, where he mentions Satan in the beginning of 
ids poem ; 

—Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from th* ethereal sky, 

^Vith hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition, thfre to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 

We have likewise several noble hints of it in the 
inlernal conference. 

0 prince 1 O chief of many-throned powers, 

1 hat led th' embattled serapldm to war, 

1 oo weU I see, and rue the dire event, 

* nat with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost U.S heav'n ; and all this mighty host 
m horrible de.struction laid thu.s low. 

Pul see ! the angry victor has rooaU'd 
”18 ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Jiack to the gates of heav'n. 3'he sulphurous hail 
after us in storm, o'erblown, hath 
Uu* hery surge, that from the precipice 
n lioav n receiv'd us falling : and the thunder, 

\ ing d with red lightning, and impetuous rage, 
i erhaps has spent his shafts, and ceases now 
o bellow through the vast and boumiless deep. 

cre are several other very sublime images on 
^ Hame subject in the first oouk, as also iu the 

»0v uud : ’ 


"hen wefled amain, pursued and struck 
ith heuv'n’s aflUcting Ihundor, and besought 
»o deep to shelter us: this hell then aeein'd 
A refuge from those wounds 
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In short, the poet never mentions any thing of 
this battle, but in such images of greainess ||||kd 
terror as are suitable to the subject. Among several 
others I cannot forbear quoting that passage where 
the Power, who is describetl as presiding over the 
chaos, speaks in the second book. 

Thus Satan ; and him thus tho Anarch old. 

Wjtli f.iU'riiig spci'ch and vi.sage mcompos’d. 

Answer’d, “ 1 know thee, stranger, wlio thou art. 

That mighty leading angel, who of late 

Made head against heavens King, tho’ overthrown. 

I saw and heard ; for such a num'rons host 
Fled not in sih'nee through tlie frighted docj» 

Witli ruin upon ruin, rout oa rout, 

Confusion worse confounded; and heaven's gates 
Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing” — - 

It required great pregnancy of invention, and 
stronfgtb of imagiimtion to HU this battle with such 
circum.stances as should raise and astonish the mind 
of the reader; and at the sanje time an exactness 
of judgment, to avoid every thing that might ap- 
pear light or trivial. Those who look into Homer 
are surprised to find his battles still rising one above 
another, and improving in horror to the concln.siou 
of the Iliad. Milton’s fight of angels is wrought up 
with the same beauty. It ushered in with such 
signs of wrath as are suitable to Omnipotence in- 
censed. The first eugagement is i ariicd on under 
a cope of fire, occasioned ity the Higiits of innumer- 
ahle burning darts and arrows which arc discharged 
from either host. The socoud onset i.s still more 
terrible, as it is idled with those artificial thutulers, 
which seem to make the victory doubtful, and pro- 
cliK'o a kind of consternation even in tho good 
angels. This is followed by the tearing up of moun- 
tains and promontories ; till in the last place the 
M<*ssiah comes forth in the fulness of majesty and 
terror. The pomp of his appearance, amidst tho 
roaring.s of his thunders, the fia-shes oi liis light- 
nings, and the noise of his chariot-wheels, is de- 
scribed with the utmost flights of human imagitiuLiou. 

There is nothing in the first and last day’s en- 
gagement which docs not appear natural, find agree- 
able enough to the ideas most readers would con- 
ceive of a fight between two armies of angels. 

The second day’s engagement is apt to startle an 
iinaginatinn which has not been raised and cjualilied 
for .such a description, by the reading of the ancient 
poets, and of Ilumcr in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold thought in our author, to ascribe the 
first u.se of artillery to the rebel angels. But a.s 
such a pernicious invention may be well siipjmsed to 
have proceeded from such authors, so it eniersyciy 
probably into tho thoughts of that being, who i.s all 
along described H aspiring to the majesty of his 
Maker. Such engines were the only instruments he 
could have made use of to imitate those thunders, 
that in all poetry, both sacred and profane, are re- 
presented as the arms of the Almighty. The tearing 
up the hills was not altogether so daring a thought 
a.s the former. We arc, in some measure, prepared 
for such an incident by the description of the giants’ 
war, which we meet with among the ancient poets. 
What still made this circumstance the more proper 
for the poet’s ii>e, is the opinion of many learned 
men, that the fable of the giants* war, which makes 
so great a noise in antiquity, and gave birth to the 
sublimest description in Hesiod’s works, was an al- 
legory fourded upon this very tradition of a fight 
between the good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider with 
what judgment Milton, iu this narration, has avoided 
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erory thing that '$ nn‘an and trivial in the tlescrij)- 
tiMs of the Latin and Gre«*k poets ; and at the 
baTOe time improved every great hint which he met 
with in their works upon this subject. Plomer, in 
that passage which Longinus has cedebrated for its 
sublimeness, and which Virgil and Ovid have copied 
after him, tells us, that the giants threw Ossa upon 
Olympus, and Pclion upon Ossa. He adds an epi- 
thet to Peliou, which very much swells the idea, 
by bringing up to the reader’s imagination all (he 
woods that grew’ upon it. ’I'licre is further a greater 
beauty in his singling out by name those three re- 
markable mountains so well known to the Greeks. 
Tliis last is suc'h a beauty, as the scene of Milton’s 
war could not possibly furnish him with. Claudiaii, 
in his fragment upon the giants’ war, has given full 
scope to that wildness of imagination which was 
natural to him. He tolls us that the giant* tore up 
whole islands by the roots, and threw them at the 
gods. He describes one of them in particular, 
taking up Lemnos in his arms, and whirling it to 
the skies, with all Vulcan’s shop in the midst of it. 
Another tears up Mount Ida, with tlie river Eni- 
peus, which ran down the sides of it ; but the poet, 
not content to describe him w ith this mountain upon 
his shoulders, tells us that tlie river ilowc-u down his 
back us he held it up in that posture. It is visible 
to every judicious reader that such ideas savour more 
of the burlesque than of the sublime. They pro- 
ceed from a wantonness of imagination, and iMtlicr 
divert the mind than astonish it. Milton has taken 
every thing that is sublime in these S(?veral passages, 
and composes out of them the ibllowing great image : 

From their foundalif>ns loos’ning to and fro. 

They pluck’d tlie Mealed lulls, with all their load, 

Rocks, waters woods, and by the shaggy *op« 

Uplifting bore their hands. 

We have the fuH majesty of Homer, in this short 
dcHcriplion, improved by the imagination of Clau- 
dian, without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the description of the fallen 
angels seeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in such a dreadful manner, with the other 
numberlc.ks beauties in this book, which are so con- 
spicuous, that they cannot escape the notice of the 
most ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sublime 
ideas, that it would have been impossible to have 
given them a place within the bounds of this paper. 
Besides that 1 find it in a great measure done to my 
hand at the end of my Lord Roscommon's Essay 
on Translated Poetry. I shall refer my reader 
thither for some of the master-sUokos of the sixth 
book of Paradise Lost, though the same time 
there are many others which that noble author has 
nut taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius he 
was master of, has in this book drawn to his assist- 
ance all the helps he could meet with among the 
ancient poets. The sword of Michael, which makes 
so great a havoc among the bad angels, was given 
him, we are told, out of the armoury of God : 

But the sword I 

'Of Michael from the armoury of God i 

Was giv'n him, temper’d so that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge : it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and In half cut sheer 

This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, wherein 
the poet tells us, that the sword of iEneas, which 
was given him by a deity, broke into pieces the 


I sword of Turn us which came from a mortal forge 
I As the moral in this place is divine, so by the way 
we may observe, that the bestowing on a man who 
is favoured by heaven such an allegorical weapon is 
very couforinable to the old eastern way of thinking. 
Not only Ilonmr has made use of it, but we bnd 
the^ewish hero in the Book of Maccabees, who Inul 
fought the battles of the chosen people with so much 
glory and success, receiving in his dream a sword 
iVom the hand of the proj)het .Jeremiah. The fol- 
lowing passage, where Satan is described as 
wouiKled by the sword of Michael, is in imitation of 
Homer. 

The griding eword with discontinuous wound 
J*as.M‘d through him; but tlf ♦•(Ijcrcal substance clos’d. 
Not long divi.sible; and from the gash 
A slrcani of nectarous humour i.Hsuiiig flow'd 
banguiiio (such ascelcsiial .spirits may bleed). 

And all his armour stain’d 

Homer tells in the same manner, that upon Dio- 
mcdc.s wounding the goils, there flowed from the 
wound an ichfir, orpur«? kind of blood, which was not 
bred from mortal viand.s: and that, though the 
pain was exqni.sitcly great, the wound soon closed 
up and healed in timse beings who arc vested with 
immortality. 

,l qtiestion not but Milton in his description of his 
furious Moloch flying fn>m the battle, and bellowing 
with liie wound he Jiad received, had his eye on 
Man in the Iliad; who upon Jiis being wounded, 
is re]>resent< d as retiring out of the fight, and mak 
ing an outcry louder than that of a whole army 
when it begins the charge. Homer adds, that the 
Greeks and Trojans, wlio were engaged in a general 
battle, were terrified on each side with the bellowing 
of this woundc<l deity. Tlie reader will easily oh. 
.serve how Milton has kept all tl)o horror of this 
image, without running into the ridicule of it ; 

.. Whore the miKht of Gabriel fought, 

And with fiereo ensigns piert*’d the deep arr;iy 
Of Moloch, furious king! who him defy’d. 

And at his chiiriot-whcels to drag him hound 
'I hreaten’d, nor from Iho Ibdy One of heav'a 
Kefruin'd hi.s longue bla.sphemou.s : but anon 
Down cloven to the waist, with shattHr’d anna 
k And uncouth pain fled bellowing. 

Milton has likewise raised his description in this 
book with many images taken out of the poetical 
parts of Scripture. The Messiah’s chariot, as I 
have before taken notice, is formed upon a vision of 
Ezekiel, who, us Grotins observes, has very much 
ill him of Homer’s spirit in the poetical parts ol his 
prophecy. 

The following lines in that glorious commission 
which is given the Messiah to extirpate the host of 
rebel angels, is drawn from a sublime passage in 
the Psalms : 

Go then, thou mightiest. In thy Father's might . 

Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
I'hat shake hcav’n's basis ; bring forth all my war. 

My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on. and sword on thy puissant thigh. 

The reader will easily discover many other sftokes 
of the same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had heated his 
imagination with the fight of the gods in Homer, 
before he entered upon this engagement of the 
angels. Homer there gives us a scene of 
roes, and gods, mixed together in battle. Mars 
animates the contending armies, and lifts up hi* 
voice in such a manner, that it is heard ^ ' 

amidst all the shouts and confusion of the fig ♦ , 
Jupiter at the same time thunders over their heads. 
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while Neptune raises such a tempest, that the whole 
ficM of battle, and all the tops fif the mountains, 
shake about them. The poet tells us, that Pluto 
himself, whose habitation was in the very centre of 
1 the earth, was so affrighted at the shock, that he 
leapt from his throne. Homer afterward describes 
Vulcan as pouring down a storm of fire u})on ihe 
river Xantnus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at 
Mars ; who, ho tells us, covered seven acres in 
his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of the 
gods every thing that is great and terrible in na- 
ture, Milton has filled his fight of good and bad 
angels with all the like circumstances of horror. 
The shout of armies, the rattling of brazen chariots, 
the hurling of rocks and mountains, the earthquake, 
the fire, the thunder, are all of them employed to 
lift up the reader’s imagination, and give him a 
suitable idea of so great an action. With what art 
has the poet represented the whole body of the earth 
trembling, even before it was created ! 

I All heav'n resounded ; nnd had earth boon then. 

All earth had to its centre shook. 

! In how sublime and just a manner docs he after- 
i ward describe the w'hole heaven shaking under the 
wheels of the Messiah’s chariot, with that exceptioy 
to the throne of God ! . 

! —■ " >■'■■■■ Under his burning wheels 

I The .stedfiwt empyrean shook throughout. 

All but the throne itself of (lod 

' Notwithstanding the Mes.siah appears clothed with 
so much terror and majesty, the poet has still found 
means to make his readers conceive an idea of him 
beyond what he himself is able to describe : 

1 Yet half his strength he put not forth, hut check'd 

! Ills thunder in mid volh'y ; for he meant 

Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven. 

1^ In a word, Milton’s genius, which was so great 
in itself, and so strengthened by all the helps of 
Isarning, appears in this hook every way equal to the 
j subject, which was the most sublime that could enter 
! into the thoughts of a poet. As he knew all the arts 
I of affecting the mind, ho has given it certain rest- 
ing-places, and opportunities of recovering itself 
from time to time ; several speeches, reflections, simi- 
litudes, and the like reliefs, being interspersed to 
diversify his narration, and case the attention of the 
reader. 

L. 
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Voluisti, in suo ^euere. unumqucmque no.strum 

Qua.Hi quendam esse Uosciutii, dlxisliquc non tarn eu qua* 
recta esaent probari, quam quae urava sunt fastidlla udhae- 
rcsccre.—Cic. de Gestu. 

'ou \\ould have each of us be u knui of Roscius in hi.n way ; 
uud you have said that fastidious men are not so much 
pleased with what is rijiht, as db^sted at what is wrong. 

It is very natural to take for our whole lives a 
ognt impression of a thing, which at first fell into 
contempt with us for want of consideration. The 
real use of a certain qualification (which the wiser 
part of mankind look upon as at best an indiffi^rent 
generally a fnvolous circumstance) shows 
e ill consequence of such prepossessions. What 
“'can, is the art, skill, accomplishment, or what- 
ever you will call it, of dancing. I knew a gentle- 
an of great abilities, who bewailed the want of his 
ucatmn to the end of a very honourable life. He j 
^served that there was not occasion for the common j 
® of great talents ; ^at they are but seldom in j 


demand ; and that these very great talents were 
often ren-lcred useless to a man for want of smi|[] 
attainnmnts. A good mien (a becoming motion, 
gesture, and aspect) is natural to some men ; but 
even theso wouhl he highly more graceful in their 
carnage, if wlial they do from the force of nature 
were confirmed and heightened from the force of 
reas(»n. To >ne who has not at all considered it, to 
mention the force of reason on such a subject w’ill 
appear fantastical ; but when you have a little at- 
tended to it, an assembly of men will have quite 
another view; and they will tell you, it is evident 
from plain and infallihlo rules, why this man with 
those beautiful features, and a well-fashioned person, 
is not so agreeable as he who sits by him without 
any of those advantages. When we read, we do 
it without any exerted act of memory that pre.scnts 
the shape of the letters; hut habit makes us do it 
mechanically, without staying, like children, to re- 
collect aftd join those letters. A man who has not 
had the regard of his gesture in any part of his 
education, will find himself uiinhle to act with free- 
dom before new company, as a child that is but now 
learning, would he to read without hesitation. It is 
for the advancement of the pleasure we receive in 
being agreeable to each other in ordinary life, that 
one would wish darn ing were generally understood 
ns comiucive, as it really is, to a proper fleportment 
in matters that appear the most rcniole from it. A 
man ot learuiug and sense is distinguished from 
others as he is such, though he never runs upon 
points too difficult for the rest of the world; in like 
manner the reaching out of the arm, and the most 
ordinary motion, discovers whether a man ever 
learnt to know what is the true harmony and com- 
po«uve of his limbs and countenance. Whoever 
has .soon Booth, in the character of Pyrrhus, march 
to hi.s throne to receive Orestes/ is convinced that 
majestic and groat conceptions are expressed in the 
very step ; hut, perhaps, though no other man 
«’(mld perform that incident as well as he does, he 
himself would do it with a yet greater elevation 
w'cre he a dancer. This is so dangerous a subject 
to treat with gravity, that I shall not at present 
enter into it any further: hut the author of the fol- 
lowing letter has treated it in the essay ho speaks 
of in such a manner, that I am beholden to him for 
a resolution, that I will never hereafter think meanly 
of any thing, till I have heard what they w ho have 
another opinion of it have to suv in its defence. j 

** Mn. Spectator, i 

“ Since there are scarce any of the arts and 
sciences that have not been recommended to the 
world by the pens of some of the professors, masters, 
or lovers of them, whereby the usefulness, excel- 
lence, and benefit arising from them, both as to the 
speculative and practical part, have been made pub- 
lic, to the great advantage and improvement of such 
arts and sciences ; why should dancing, an art cele- 
brated by the ancients in so extraordinary a man- 
ner, he totdlly neglected by the moderns, and left 
destitute of any pen to recommend its viirious ex- 
cellences nnd substantial merit to mankind? 

The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is 
altogether owing to this silence. The art is es- 
teemed only as an amusing trifle ; it lies altogether 
uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen under the im- 
putation of illiterate and mechanic. A.s Terence, 
in one of his prologues, complains of the rope- | 
dancers drawing all the spectators from his play ; . 
so we may well say, that capering and tumbling is 

*2 C 2 I 
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now preferred to. and supplies the place of, just and 
regular dancing on our theatres. It is, th^rofore, 
in my opinion, nigh time that someone should come 
in to its assistance, and relieve it from the many 
gross and growing errors that have crept into it, 
and overcast its real beauties ; and, to set dancing 
in its true light, would show the usefulness and ele- 
gance of it, with the pleasure and instruction pro- 
duced from it ; and also laydown some fundamental 
rales, that might so tend to the improvement of its 
professors, and information of the spe(‘tators, (hat 
the first might be the better able to perform, and the 
latter rendered more capable of judging what is (if 
there be any thing) valuable in this art. 

“ To encourage therefore some ingenious pen 
capable of so generous an undertaking, and in some 
measure to relieve dancing from the disadvantages 
it at present lies under, 1, who teach to dance,* 
have attempted a small treatise as an Essay towards 
a History of Dancing; in which I have inquired 
into its antiquity, origin, and use, and shown what 
esteem the ancients had for it. I have lik('wise con- 
sidered the nature and perfection of all its several 
parts, and how beneficial and delightful it is, both 
as a qualification and an exercise ; and endeavoured 
to answer all objections that have bcfui maliciously 
raised against it. I have proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the particular dances of the Greeks and 
Homans, whether religious, warlike, or civil; and 
taken particular notice of that part of dancing re- 
lating to the ancient stage, in which the pantomimes 
had 80 great a share. Nor have I been wanting in 
giving an historical account of some particular mas- 
ters excellent in that surprising art; after whidi I 
havff advanced some observations on modern dan- 
cing, both us to the stage, and that part of it so ab- 
solutely necessary for the qualification of gentlemen 
and ladies; and have concluded with some sliort re- 
marks on the origin and progress of (he charaetcr 
by which dances are writ down, and coniiminicalcd 
to one master from another. If some great genius 
after this would arise, and advance this art to that 
j)crl‘t*ctioii it seems capable of receiving, wliat might 
not be expected from it ? For, if we consider the 
origin of arts and sciences, we shall find that some of 
them took rise from beginnings so mean and unpro- 
mising, that it is very wonderful to think that ever 
sM]ch surprising structures should have been raised 
upon such ordinary foundations. Hut what cannot 
•\ groat genius effect ? Who would have thought 
that the clangorous noise of a smith’s hammers 
should have given the first rise to music? Yet 
Macrobius in his second book relates that Pytha- 
goras, in passing by a smith’s shop, found that the 
s'lunds proceeding from the hammers were either 
more grave or acute, according to the difTcrent 
weights of the hammers. The philosopher, to im- 
prove this hint, suspends different weights by strings 
of the same bigness, and found in a like manner 
that the sounds answered to the weights. This 
being discovered, he found out those numbers which j 
produced sounds that were consonant : as that two | 
strings of the same substance and tension, the one ' 
being double the length of the other, gave that interval 
which is called diapason, or an eighth ; the same 
was also etfected from two firings of the same length 
and size, the one having four times the tension of 
the other. By these steps, from so mean a begin- 
ning, did this great man reduce, what was only be- 


fore noise, to one of the most delightful sciences 
by marrying it to the mathematics; and by tluit 
means caused it to be one of the most absliact and 
demonstrative of sciences. Who knows therefore 
hut motion, whether decorous or representative, 
may not (as it seems highly prohalile it may) he 
taken into consideration by some person capaldo of 
rediu-ing it into a regular science, though not so do- 
monstrativo as that pnx'ceding from sounds, vrt 
sufficient to entitle it to u place among the muguitied 
arts ? 

“ Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have declared vour- 
self visitor of dancing-schools, and this being an 
undertaking which more immediately respects (limi, 
I think myself indispensahly obliged, before I pro- 
cced to the publication of this my essay, to ask unir 
advice; and hold it absolutely necessary to have 
your a))]»robation, in order to recommend my treatise 
to the [lerusal of the parents of such as learn to 
dance, as well as to the young ladies, to whom, as 
visit»>r, you (mght to be guardian. 

Salop, March PJ, 1 am. Sir, 

1711-12. “ Your most humble Servant,” 

T. 


• A» Ensjiy toward* a lliitory of Dancing, file. By John 
Wcavir, I2nja 1712. 
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Kvspiccre exemplar vita* inonimipie jubobo 
Doclum iuululoreui, et veras hiiic ilucere voces. 

lluR._Ars poet. 327 

Keep N.iture's great orlitlnnl in view, 

And thence llie living images pur.Hut*.— F rancis, 

My friend Sir Roger do Coverley, when we last 
met tog(‘ther at the club, told mu that h(' had a 
great mind to see tlie new tragedy* with me, assur- 
ing me at the .same time, that he bad not been at a 
jtlay these twenty years. “ The last I .saw,” said 
Sir Roger, “ was the Committee, which I .shoult! 
not have gone to neither, had not I been told helbrc- 
haiid (hat.it was a good t Imrrh of England (‘omedv.” 
He then proceeded to inquire of me who this dis- 
trest mother was; and upon hearing that she was 
Hector’s widow, he told me that her husband v\a.s a 
brave man, and that when he was a school-boy be 
had read his life at the end of the dictionary. My 
fiientl u.skcd mo in the next place, if there would 
not he some danger in coming home late, in lasc 
the Mohocks should be abroad. “ I a.ssure you,’ 
says he, “ I though! I had fallen into their hands 
last night; for I oh.scrved two or three lusty black 
men that followed me half way up Fleet-street, and 
mended (heir pace behind me, in proportion a.s I 
put on to get away fiom them. You must know, 
continued the knight with a smile, “ I fancied they 
had a mind to hunt me ; for I remember an honest 
gentleman in my neighbourhood, who was herved 
such a trick in King Charles the Second’s time, (oi 
which rea.son he has not ventured himself in tcOMJ 
ever since. I might have shown them very good 
sport, had this been their design ; for. as 1 am an 
old fox-hunter, I .should have turned and dodgmd, 
and have played them a thousand trii ks they had 
never seen in their lives before.” Sir Roger added, 
that “ if these gentlemen had any such iuteutmTi, 
they did not succeed very well in it; tor ^ thiew 
them out,” says ho, ” at the end of Norfolk-sticc , 
where I doubled the corner, and got shelter in my 
lodgings before they could imagine what was >' * 
come of me. However,” says the kui^ht, ” it f M’* 
tain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow mu ’ < 
and you will both of you call upon me about ou^ 
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o’clock, that we may be at the house before it is full, 
1 will have my own coac b in readiness to attend 
you, for John tells me he has got the fore-wheels 
mended.” 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at 
the appointed hour, bid .Sir Roger fear nothing^ for 
that he had put on the same sword which he made 
use of at the battle of .Steeiikirk,* Sir Roger's 
servants^ and among tiie re.st my old friend the but- 
ler, had, I found, provided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occa- 
sion. When y,’e load placed him in his coach, with 
myself at his left hand, (lie captain hfore him, and 
his butler at the head of his footmen in the rear, 
we convoyed him in safety to the (ilayliouse, where, 
aft(.*r having marched up the entry in good order, 
the captain and 1 went in with him, and seat<‘d him 
oetwixt us in the jiit. As soon as the Inm.se was 
full, and (he candles lighted, my old friend stood 
up, and looked about him with that pleasure which 
d mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels in 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people who 
seem pleased with one another, and partake of the 
same common entertainment. 1 could not but 
fancy to myself, as the old man stood up in the 
middle of the pit, that he made a very proper ciMitre 
to a tragie audience. Upon the mitering of l^yr- 
rlius, the knight told me, that he did not tielicve the 
king of Fram e himself had a bett('r strut. I wa.s 
nuleod very attentive to my old friend’.s remarks, 
because I looked upon them as a piece of natural 
criticism, and was well pleased to hear him, at tlie 
conclusion of almost every scene, telling me that 
he could not imagine how tlie play would end. 
One while he appeared much concerned for Andro- 
mache; and a little while after as much for Hor- 
miidie; and was extremely puzzled to thiuk what 
would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate 
refusal to her lover’s importunities, he whispered 
me in the ear, that he was sure she would novel 
have him; to which he added, with a more than 
ordinary vehemence, “ You can’t imagine. Sir; 
what it is to have to do with a widow.” U})on 
Pyrrhus his threatening to leave her, the knight 
shook his head and muttered to himself, “ Ay, do 
il you ran.” This part dwelt so*much upon my 
friend’s imagination, that al^he close of tnc third 
‘'let, us 1 was thinking on something else, he wliis- 
pored mo in my ear, “ These widows, Sir, arc the 
most perverse creatures in the world. Put jiray,” 
•^ays he, “ you that are a critic, is the play accord- 
ing to your dramatic rules, us you call them ? IShouhl 
your people in tragedy always talk to he understood? 
y hy, iliere is not a single sentence in this play 
that 1 do nut know the meaning of,” 

Ihe fourth act very luckily began before I hod 
time to give the old gentleman an answer. ‘‘ W«'ll,” 
savs the knight, sitting down w itli great satisfaction, 

I suppose we are now to sec Hector’s ghost.” 
Ho (hen renewed his attention, and, from time to 
fell a-praising the widow. He made, indeed, 

^ little mistake as to one of her pages, whom at his 
‘St entering he took for Astyanax ; but quickly 
sot hiinself right in that particular, though, at the 
S'Anio time, he owned he should have been very glad 
have seen the little boy, who, says he, must needs j 

clfiih**. wore about this time a kind of neck- 

of ^ ^tocHkirk, probably from iU being taken notice 

j ^ battle. Ill like niuiiner, nud for a Miiinlur rea.soii, 

coin- d Haniillifs, being inirorluceii, or bav'tiig h«- 
' ^J'^bloimble, about Uie time of th.u battk*. in 1706. 


he a very fine child by the account that is given ol 
him. Upon Hermione’s going off with a menace 
to Pyrrhus, the audinnee gave a loud clap, to whiidi 
.Sir Roger added, “ On my word, a notable young 
baggagt^ !” 

As there was a very remarkable silence and still- 
ncss in the audience during the whole action, it 
wa^ natural for thorn to take (lie opportunity cf the 
intervals between the acts to expros their opinion 
of the players, and of their respective parts. 8ir 
Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, 
struck in with them, and told them that he thought 
his friend Pylades was a very sensible man. As 
they were afterward applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger 
put in a second time: ‘‘ And let me tell you,” says 
he, “ though he speaks hut little, I like the old fel- 
low in whiskers as w'ell as any of tbein.” Captain 
Sentry, seeing twm or tlire<‘ wags who sat near u- 
lean with an attentive car towards Sir Roger, and 
fearing lest they should smoke the knight, plucked 
liim by the elbow, and whispered something in his 
ear, tliat lasted till the r»pening of the fifth act, 
'fhe knight was wonderfully atlentive to the aecouni 
which Oreste.s gives of Pyrrhus’s death, and, at the 
eouelusion of it, told me it was .such a bloody piece 
of work, tiiat he was glad it was not done upon the 
I stage. 8<‘eing afterward Orestes in Ins raving fit, 
he grew moie than ordinarily S'-rious, and took oc- 
ea.^fion to moralize (in Ins uay) upon an evil eon- 
seieiiee, adding, that Orestes, in his madness, looked 
as if he saw something. 

As we were the first that came into the house, so 
we were the last that went out of it; being resolveil 
to have a clear passage for our f)ld friend, whom we 
did not care to vemure among the justling of the 
crowd. Sir Roger went out fully salisHed with his 
entertainment, and we g ended him to hi.s lodging 
ill tlie same manner that w’o brought him to the 
play-house, being highly pleased for my own part, 
not only with the pjo torniaiiee «d‘ tlie exeellent niece 
whieli had been })re'eiit( d, hut wiih the satisfaction 
which it had given to the good old man, — L. 
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Clamant perLi.se jmdorem 

Cuneti pene pal res, ca <’uni reprehendore concr, 

Qua* gravis Avsopus, qua; duclu.s Uuseius e^il ; 

Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placiiit .Mbi. tluruiil ; 

Vel quiii turpe pulanl parere nnuonbus, ct quin 
Imberbes didicere, senes perdeiiUa f;deri. 

UoR.ZEp. 1. 80 

IMITATKD, 

One tragic .sentence if I dare deride, 

Wbieli Betterton's grave aciion dignified, 
t)r well-niouth’d Booth with empha.si.s proclaims 
(Tho' but, porhap--. a nnisti r-roll of iiana-s), 
llow will our falheis rise up in a rage. 

And swear, all .shame Is lost in (K'orge'.s ago 1 
You'd think no fools disgrac'd the former reign, 

Did not sumo grave c.xample'* yet remain, 

Who scorn a h»»l should teacli his father skill, 

And, having once been wrong, will bo so sull.— P op*. 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

** As you are the daily endeavourer to promote 
learning and good sense, I think xnjsclf obliged to 
suggest to your consideration whatever may pro- 
mote or prejudice thwn. 3'here is an evil whii h 
has prevailed from geneiation to generation, whii h 
gray hairs and tyianiiieal custom continue to 8Ui>- 
port; I hope your spectatorial authority will give a 
seasonable cheek to the spread of the infection ; 1 
mean old men’s overhearing the strongest sense of' 
their juniors by the mere force of seniority; so that 
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a young laau in the bloom of life, and vigour of 
age, to give a reasonable contradiction to his elders, 
is esteemed an unpardonable insolence, and regarded 
as reversing the decrees of nature. I am a young 
man, 1 confess ; yet 1 honour the gray head as 
much as any one ; however, when, in company with 
old men, I hear them speak obscurely, or reason 
preposterously (into which absurdities, prejudice, 
priUe, or interest, will sometimes throw the wisest), 
I count it no crime to rectify their icasouings, un- 
less conscience must truckle to ceremony, and truth 
fall a sacrifice to complaisance. The strongest ar- 
guments are enervated, and the brightest evidence 
disappears, beloro those tremendous reasonings and 
dazzling discoveries of venerable old age. ‘ You 
are young giddy-headed fellows; you have not yet 
had experience of the world.’ Tlius we young folks 
tind our ambition cramped, and our laziness in- 
dulged; since while young we have little room to 
display ourselves ; and, when old, the weakness of 
nature must pass for strength of sense, and we 
hope that hoary heads will raise us above the attacks 
of contradiction. Now, Sir, us you would enliven 
our activity in the pursuit of learning, fake ourca.se 
into consideration; and, whth a gloss on brave 
Elihu’s sentiments, assert the rights of youth, and 
prevent the pernicious eucroachmeuts of age. The 
generous reasonings of that gallant youth would 
adorn your paper ; and I beg you would insert them, 
not doubting but that they will give good entertain- 
ment to the most intelligent of your readers. 

“ So these throe men ceased to answer Job, be- 
cause he was righteous in his own eyes. Then wa.s 
kindled the wrath of Klihu, the son of Barachel the 
Buzite, of the kindred of Kara. Against Job was 
his wrath kindled, because he justified himself rather 
than God. Also against his three friends was his 
wrath kindled, because they hud found no answer, 
and yet had condemned Job. Now Elihu ha(i 
waited till Job had spoken, because they were elder 
than he. When Elihii saw there was no answer iu 
the mouth of these three men, then his wrath wa.s 
kiudle({. And Elihu, the son of Barachel the Buzite, 
answered and said, I am young, and ye are very 
old; wherefore I was afraid, and durst not shew you 
mine opinion. I said, Days should speak, and mul- 
titude of years should teach wisdom. But there is 
a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding. Great men are not 
always wi.se; neither do the aged understand judg- 
ment. Therefore I said, Hearken to me, I also will 
shew mine opinion. Behold I waited for your words; 

I gave ear to your reasons, whilst you searched out 
what to say. Yea, 1 attended unto you. And be- 
hold there was none of you that convinced Job, or 
that answered his words; lest you should say, We 
have found out wisdom : God thrusteth him down, 
not man. Now he hath not directed his words 
against me : neither will I answer him with your 
speeches. They were amazed ; they auswored no 
more ; they left off speakij^g. When 1 had waited 
(for they spake not, but stood still and answered no 
more) 1 said, I will answer also my part ; I also will 
shew mine opinion. For I am full of matter, the 
spirit within me constraincth me. Behold, my belly 
is as wine which hath no vent, it is ready to burst 
like new bottles. I will speak that I may be re- 
freshed; 1 will open my lips and answer. Lot me 
not, [ pray you, accept any man’s person, neither 
let me give tlattcring titles unto man. For I know 
not to gll^e dattcring titles; in so doing my Maker 
would soon take me away.” 


“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have formerly read with great satisfaction your 
papers about idols, and the behaviour of gentlemen 
in those coffee-houses where women officiate ; and 
impatiently w aited to see you take India and China 
shops into consideration : but since you have passed 
US over in silence, cither that you have not as yet 
thought us worth your notice, or that the grievances 
we lie under have escaped your discerning eye, I 
must make my complaints to you, and am encou- 
raged to do it hecau.so you seem a little at leisure, 
at this present writing. I am, dear "Sir, one of the 
lop China-women about town ; and though I say it, 
keep as good things, ami receive us tine company, 
as any of this end of the town, let the other be wlio 
she will. In short, I am in a fair way to be ea^y, 
were it not for a club of female rakes, who, uiulcr 
pretence of taking their innocent rambles forsooth, 
and diverting the spleen, seldom fail to plague me 
twice or thrice a day, to cheapen tea, or buy a 
screen. What else should they mean ? as they often 
repeat it. These rakes are your idle ladies of 
fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ them- 
selves iu tumbling over my ware. One of these no- 
eiistomers (for by the way they seldom or never buy 
ai^ thing) calls for a set of tea-dishes, another for 
a basin, a third for my best green tea, and even to 
the punch-bowl, there’s scarce a piece in my .shop 
hut must be displaced, and the whdlo agieeuhle 
architecture disordered, so that I can compare them 
to nothing but to the night-goblins that take a 
pleasure to overturn the disposition of plates and 
dishes in the kitchens of your housewifely maids. 
Well, after dll this racket anil clutter, this is too 
dear, that is their aversion; another thing is charm 
ing, but not wanted; the ladies arc cured of the 
.spleen, but 1 arn not a shilling the better for it. 
Lord, wliat sigiiilies one poor pot of tea, considering 
the trouble they put me to? Vapours, Mr. Specta- 
tor, are terrible things; for though 1 am not po.s- 
sessed by them myself, I suffer more by them than 
df I were. Now I must bog you to admonish all 
such day-goblin.s to make fewer visits, or to be less 
troublesome when they come to one’s shop; and to 
convince them that wc honest sht»p-keepers have? 
something bettor to do, than to cure lolks of the va- 
pours gratis. A yovuig son 'of mine, a schoolboy, is 
my secretary, so I h^e you will make allowances. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your constant Reader, and 

very humble Servant, 

“ March 22ud. “ liEfiaccA i/ie dLslremvd” 

T. 
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Filigit equuu) tenera docitem corvice inad.ster. 

Ire viaiii quain nionslrat cques lioR. I Ep. it- W- 

The jockey traiiu the young and tender Iiorse 

While yet soft-niouth'd, and breeds him to the course. 

Creech. 

I HAVE lately received a third letter from the 
gentleman who has already given the public two 
essays upon education. As his thoughts seem to he 
very just and now upon this subject, I shall com- 
municate them to the reader. 

“ Sir, 

“ If I had not been hindered by some extraordi- 
nary business, I should have sent you sooner my 
furtjier thmights upiin education You may pleas* 
lo rciiiember, that iu my last letter I endeavoure 
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to gwe the best reasons that eou Id be urged in fa- i setting before youth the int’ainous ty honouruhle 
vour of a private or public education. Upon the i characters of their conlenipurarics. That poet lolls 
whole, it may perhaps be thought that I seemed ' us, this was the method his lather made use of lo in- 1 
rather inclined to the latter, though at the same time dine him to any particular virtue, or give him an j 
I confessed that virtue, which ought to be our first aversion to any particular vice. ‘ If,’ says Horace, 
principal care, ^as more usually acquired in the ‘ my father advised me to live within bounds, and | 
former. be contented with the fortune he should leave me; j 

“I intend therefore, in this letter, to offer at Ho yon not see,” says h(‘, “ the miserable condition ! 
methods, by which 1 conceive boys might be made of Hurriis, and the son of Albus ? Let the misfor- 
to improve in virtue as they advance in letters. | tunes of those two wretches teach you to avoid 
“ I know that iu most of our public scliools vice luxury and extravagance?” If he would inspire 
is punished and discouraged, whenever it is fuumi uie with an abhorrence to debauchery, “ Do not,” 
out; but this is far from being sutlicieiit, unless our j ^ays he, ‘‘ make yourself like IScetauus, when you j 
youth are at the same time taught to form a right ! uiay be happy in the enjoyment of lawful pleasures. ; 
ji^guicnt of things, and to know wliat is properly How scandalous,” says he, “ is the character of Tre- i 
virtue. bonius, who was lately caught in bod with another ! 

“ To this end, whenever they read the lives and man’s wife !” ’ To illustrate the force of this method, 
actions of such men as have been famous in their the poet, adds, that as a heailstroiig patient, who will 
gcuciation, it should not be thought enough to make not at first follow his physician’s prescriptions, grows 
them barely understand so many Greek or Latin orderly when he hears that his iieighbouis die all 
sentences; but they should be asked their opinion about him ; so youth is often frightened from vice, 
of such an action or saying, and obliged to give by hearing the ill ropm t it brings upon others, 
their reasons why they take it to ho good or bad. I “ Xenophon’s scliools of equity, in his life of 
13y this means they would iusensihly arrive at propel j Cyrus the Great, are sufficiently famous. He tells 
notions of courage, temperance, honour, and justice, us, that the rersian children went to school, and 
“ There must be great care taken bow the, ex- ! employed their time as diligently in learning the 
ample of any particular person is recommendiid to ■ principles of justice and sobriety, as the youth in 
them ill gross ; instead of which they ought to be other countries did to acquire the most difficult arts 
taught wherein such a man, though great in some and sciences ; their governors spent most jiart of the 
respects, was weak and faulty iu others. For want day in hearing their mutual accusations one against 
of this caution, a boy is so often dazzled with the the other, whether for violence, cheating, slander, 
lustre of a great character, that he confounds its or ingratitude; and taught them bow to give judg- 
beauties with its blemislies, and looks even upon the inent against those who were found to be any ways 
faulty part of it witli an eye of admiration. ! guilty of those crimes. I omit the story of the long 

“ I have often wondered how Alexander, who was | and short coat, for wliich Cyrus himself was punished, 
naturally of a generous and merciful disposition, j as a case c(|ually known with any in Littleton, 
came to be guilty of so barbarous an action as that I ” Tlic method which Aprileius tells us the Indian 
of dragging the governor of a town after his chariot. Gymnosophisfs took to i ducatc their disciples, is 
I know this is generally ascribed to liis passion for still more curious and rcinarkiiblc. His Words are 
Homer: but I lately met with a passage in IMu- as follow : ‘ W’hen iheir dinner is ready, before it 
tarch, which, if I am not very much mistaken, still is served up, the masters inquire of every particular 
gives us a clearer Ifght into the motives of this ac- scholar how he has employed his time since sun- 
tion. Plutarch tells us, that Alexander in his youth rising: sonn' of them answer, that, having been 
had a master named Lysiniaehus, who, though he chosen as arbiters between two persons, they have 
was a man destitute of all politeiiois, ingratiated composed their differences, and made them friends; 
himself both with Philip and his piqiil, ami hccamc sonn:, that they have been exeiaiting the orders of 
the second man at court, by calling the king Peleiis, i their parents; and others, that they have either 
the prince Achilles, and himself Pliauiix. It is no found out something new by their own application, 
wonder if Alexander, having been thus used not or learnt it from the instructions of their fellows, 
eiily to admire Jjut to personate Achilles, should ! Hut if there happens to be any one among them 
think it glorious to imitate him in this piece of who cannot make it appear that he lias employed 
cruelty and extravagance. tlie morning to advautuge, ho is immediately ex- 

“ To carry this thought yet further, I shall submit eluded from the company, and obliged to work while 
»t to your consideration, whether, instead of a theme the rest are at dinner.’ 

or copy of verses, w’hich are the usual exercises, as ” It is not impossible, that from these several 
they are called in the school phrase, it would not be ways of jxroilucing virtue in the minds of bo\s, some 
more proper that a bov should be tasked, once or general method might he inveiiicd. What 1 would ; 
twice a week, to write down his opinion of such per- endeavour to inculcate is, that our youth cannot be 
sons and things as occur to him by his reading ; that too soon taught the pi iiicipies of virtue, seeing the 
m^should descant upon the actions of Turnus or j lirst impressions which are made on the mind are 
^■-neas ; show wherein they excelled, or were dc- j alw'ays the strongest. 

mciive ; censure or approve any particular action ; ” The archbislmp of Cambray makes Telemachus 

^ serve how it might have been carried to a greater say, that, though he was young in years, he was old 
uegree of perfection, and how it e.xceoded or fell j in the art of knowing how to keep both his own and 
another. He might at the same time mark i his friend’s secrets. ‘ When my father,* says the 
♦ K *n any speech, and how far it agreed prince, ‘ went to the siege of Troy, he took me on 

the character of tho person speaking. This his knees, and, aftm- having embraced and blessed 
^xereise would soon strengthen his judgment in me, as lie was surrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, 
oat IS blameable or praiseworthy, and give him an “O my friends,” su)s he, “ into your hands 1 commit 
^soiling of morality. the education of my son ; if ever you loved his 

fn hn^ examples which may be met with father, show it in your care towards hnn^but above 

I fery much approve Horace’s way of all, do not omit to form him just, sincor^and ikith* 
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ful in keeping a secret.’* These words of my father, 
Miys Telemuchus, ‘ were coiiiinually repeated to me 
by ais friends in his absence ; who made no scruple 
of communicating to me their uncusincss to see my 
mother surrounded with lovers, and the measures 
they designed to take on that occasion.’ He adds, 
that he was so ravished at being thus treated like 
a man, and at the confidence reposed in him, that 
he never once abused it; n(rr could all the insinua- 
tions of his lather's rivals ever get him to hetrjiy 
what was cumuiitted to him under the seal of secrecy. 

“ There is hardly trny virtue which a lad might 
not thus learn hy practice and example. 

“ I have hoard of a good man, who u.scd at cer- 
tain times to give his scholars sixpence a piece, 
(hat they might tell him the next day how they had 
employed it. The third part was always to he laid 
out in charity, and every boy was blamed or com- 
mended, as he could make it appear that he had 
chosen a fit ohjeet. 

“ In short nothing is more wanting to our public 
schools, than that the masters of them should u.sc 
the same care in fashioning (he manncis of their 
^chola^-s, as in forming their tongues to the learned 
languages. Wherever the forniei* is omitted, 1 can- 
not help agreeing with Mr. Locke, that a man must 
have a very strange value for vvord.>, when, pre 
ferring the languages of the Greeks and Romans to 
that which made them such brave* men, he can think 
it worth while to hazard the innocence and virtue of 
his son for a little (ircclc and Latin. 

” As the subject of this essay is of the highest 
importance, and what 1 do nut remember to have 
yet seen treated by any author, I have sent you 
what occurred to me ou it from my own observation 
or reading, and which you may either suppress or 
publish, as you may think fit. 

X. “ I am, Sir, yours,” &c 
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Nil full unquam 

Tam Uispar wihi — » Hor. 1 Sat UL 18. 

Made ur> of nought but incoasislcueies. 

I FIND the tragedy of T/ie Distrust Mother is pub- 
lished to-day. The author of the prologue, f I sup- 
‘pose, pleads an old excuse I have read somewhere, 
of “ being dull with design and the gentleman 
who writ the epilogucj has, to my knowledge, so 
much of greater moment to value himself upon, that 
he will easily forgive me for jnibli.shing the excep- 
tions made against gaiety at the cud of serious en- 
tertainments in the following letter: I should be 
more unwilling to pardon him than any body, a 
practice which cannot have any ill consequence but 
from the abilities of the person who is guilty of it. 

“ Mr. .Spectator, 

” I hud the happiness the other night of sitting 
very near you, and your worthy friend Sir Roger, 
at the acting of the new tragedy, which you have in 
a late paper or twm, so justly recommended. I was 
highly pleased with the advantageous situation for- 

* The op.giiial mAto to tins paper, at iU first publication ki 
folio, was Ulvowiso from Horace: 

Servetur ad imum, 

Qualls ab ir.cepto processerit, et slbi conatet 
* Hor. a. P. 

t Steele was the author of the prologue to The Distrest Mother 
The excu.H« ullude.s to a passage ai the end of 'l at. No. 38. 

\ Th« author of ilie epilogue to the play of A. Phillips, 

I railed The ^treat Mother^ first published in 1712, waa Mt. 
Kustace Buagell. 


tune had given me in placing me so near two gen- 
tlemen, from one of which 1 was sure to hear such 
reflections on the several incidents of the plav as 
pure nature suggested, and from the other, such as 
flowed from the exactest .Tit and judgment: though 
I must confess that my curiosity led me so much «o 
observe the knight’s reflections, that I was not so 
well at leisure to impiove myself hy yours. Nature, 
I found, played her part in the knight pretty well, 
till at the last concluding lines she entirely forsook 
him. You must know. Sir, that it is always my 
custom, when 1 have been well entertained at a new 
tragedy, to make my retreat before the facetious 
epilogue enters; not but that those pieces are often 
very well written, but having paid down my Imlf- 
crown, and made a fair purchase of as much of 'the 
pleasing melancholy as the poet’s art can atford me, 
Of my own nature admit of, I am willing to carry 
some of it home with me : and cannot endure to be 
at once tricked out of all, though hy the wittiest 
dext(Mity in the world. However, I kept my seattlm 
Other night, in hojics of tinding my own sentiments 
of this matter favoured hy your friend’s ; when, te 
my great sur])rise, I found the knight enlering with 
eejuai pleasure into both parts, and as much satis- 
fied with Mrs. Oldfield’s gaiety as he had been be- 
forij with Andiomaehe’s greatness. Whether this were 
no more than an effect of the knight’s peculiar hu- 
manity, pleased to find at last, that, after ail the 
tragical doings, every thing was safe and well, I do 
not know, lint for my own part, I must confess I 
v/as so dissatisfied, that I was sorry the poet had 
s.ivod Amlromache, and could heartily have wished 
that he had left hor stone-dead upon the stage. For 
you cannot imagine, Mr. Spectator, the mischief 
she was reserved to do me. I found my soul, during 
tlic action, gradually worked up to the highest 
pitch, and felt the exalted passion which all generous 
minds conceive at the sight of virtue in distress. 
The impression, believe me. Sir, was so strong upon 
me, that 1 am persuaded, if I had been let alone in 
it, I could, at an extremity, Inwe ventured to de- 
fend yourself and Sir Roger against half a score of 
the fiercest Mohocks; but the ludicrous epilogue in 
the close extinguished ail my ardour, and made rr.c 
look upon all such noble achievmnents as downrigut 
silly and romantic. What the rest of the audience 
felt, I cannot so well tell. For myself I must de- 
clare, that at the end of the play 1 found my soul 
uniform, and all of apiece; but at the end of tlie 
epilogue it was so jumbled togfther, and dividid 
between jest and earnest, that, if you will forgive 
me an extrav.igant fancy, I will here set it down 
I could not but fancy, if my soul had at that moment 
quitted my body, and descended to the poetical 
shades in the posture it was then in, w hat a strange 
figure it would liavc made among them. They would 
not have known what to have made of iny motley 
spectre, half comic and half tragic, all over le- 
scmbling a ridiculous face that at the same tinm 
laughs on one side, and cries on the other. lh<? 
only defence, I think, I have ever heard made tor 
this, as it seems to me the most unnatural raek of 
the comic tail to the tragic head, is this, that the 
minds of the audience must be refreshed, and gen- 
tlemen and ladies not sent away to their own homes 
with too dismal and melancholy thoujrhts 
them: for who knows the consequence of this? Wc 
are much obliged, indeed, to the {roets, for the grc.it 
tenderness they express for the safety of our per- 
sons, and heartily thank them tor it But if rha 
be aif, pray, good Sir, assure them, that we orr 
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nouo of us likely to come to any ‘frcat harm ; and 
that, let thorn do their best, we shall in all proha- 
l.ilit'y live out the leuu^th of our days, and frefiuent ! 
tin* theatres more than ever. What makes me in(»re 
(loirous to have sotne reformation of this matter is, 
tx'ciiuse of an ill consequence or two attending it: , 

I fo) a ^^reat many of our church musicians bcin^r re- 
i hitpd to the theatre, they have, in imitation of these 
I c|)iloyues, introduced, in tlieir farewell voluntaries, 
a sort of music quite foreign to the design of church- 
services, to the great prejudice of woll-disposecl 
peo))Ie. Those lingering gentlemen should be in- 
lorincd, that they ought to suit their airs to the place 
iind business, and tliat the musician is obliged to 
keep to the text as much as the preacher. For want 
Ilf this, I have found by experience a great deal of 
I'lisehiof. For when the preacher has often, with 
gn at piety, and art enough, handled his suhjoct, 
and the judicious clerk has with the utmost diligence 
culled out two slaves pnqjor to the discourse, and I 
have found in myself and in the rest of the pew, 
good tlioiighls and dispositions, they have been, all 
111 a moment, dissipated by a merry jig from the 
.ugan-bd't. One knows not what further ill elleets 
the epilogues I have been speaking of may in time ! 
nrnduee : but this I am credibly informed of, tl^at 
I’aul Lorrain* has resolved upon a very sudden/e- 
fiinnation in his tragical ilramas ; and that, at the 
next monthly performance, he designs, instead of a 
peuitiMitial p>alni, to dismiss his audience with an 
excidlmit new ballad of his own composing. Pray, 
Sir, do what you can to put a stop to these growing 
evils, and you will very mueli oblige 

“ Vour huiuhle Servant, 

“ PllYSlBULlJS.” 
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Ut Ills exordia pritnis 

Oiuiiia, ct ipse Iciii r tiiutuli conereverit orliis. 

Turn dorare solum et discludere Neroa poiilo 
Cu'perit, et rcruiii puullatim suniere formas. 

Vino. Kcl. vi. 33. 

He sung the secret seeds of nature's frame. 

How sea.s, and earth, and air, and active flaine, 

Kell Ihroniih the mighty void, and in their full, 

Were blindly giither’d in this ijoodly bull. 

'riie lender soil then still’ninj; by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded c&rtb the bounding seas 
The earth and ocean various forms ilisclose. 

And a new sun to the now world aro.se. — UaYnKN 

Longinus hu.s observed, that there may be a 
I'dtiucss in sentiments where there is no passion, 
and 1 ) rings imstanccs out of ancient authors to sup- 
port thi.s his opinion. The pathetic, as that great 
vritic observes, may animate and inflame the sub- 
Inne, but is not essential to it. Accordingly, as he 
lurther remarks, we very often find that tho.se who 
t^xcel most in stirring up the passionsvery often want 
•he talent of writing in the great and sublime man- 
and so on the contrary, Milton has .shown 
nniself a master in both these ways of writing 
h<‘ seventh hook which w’e are now entering upon, 
an instance of that sublime which is not mixed 
and Worked up with passion. The author appears 
fh composed and sedate majesty; and 

*^*ugh the sentiments do not give so great an emo- 
former book, they abound with 

which horraln was the ordinary of Newgale at this time, 
lu hi, . .. . he died October 7, 1719. 

Koncraiiw Convicts executed at l ybuni, P. Lorrain 

well them as true peniUmla, and dying very 

n«»t part very 111 ’they ari 
“•ly styled Paul Lorraiu's saints In the Taller No 63. 


as magnificent ideas. The sixth hook, like a 
troubled oc ean, represents greatness in confusion ; 
the seventh affects the imagiriatKWi like the ocean 
in a calm, and fills the mind of the reader, without 
producing in it any thing like tumult, or agitation. 

The critic above mentioned, among the rules 
\^^ch he lays down for succeeding in the sublime 
way of writing, proposes to his reader, that he 
should imitate the most celebrated authors who 
have gone before him, and have been engaged in 
works of the same nature; as in particular that, if 
he writes on a poetical subject, he should consider 
how Horner would have spoken on such an occasion. 
By this means one great genius often catches the 
flame from another, and w rites in his spirit, w ithout 
copying servilely after him. There are a thousand 
shining passages in Virgil, which have been lighted 
up by Homer. 

Milton, though his own natural strength of genius 
was capable of furnishing out a perfect work, ha.s 
doubtless very imulr raised and ennobled his tMui- 
cejdions by such an imitation as that which Longi- 
nus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of the 
.six days’ works, the poet received but very few as- 
sistances from heathen writers, who are strangers 
to live wonders of creation. But a.s then* are many 
glorious strokes of poetry ujmu this subject in holy 
writ, the author has numberless allusions to thein 
through the whole course of this book. 'I’ho great 
critic I have before mentioned, though a heathen, 
has taken notice of the sublime manner in which 
the lawgiver of the Jews has described the creation 
in the first chapter of Cieiiesis; and there ai e numy 
other passages in Scripture which rise up to the 
same majesty, where the subject is touehi ii upon 
Milton has shown his judgment very reinarkahh . 
in making use of such of tliese as were pioper loi 
his poem, and in duly qualifying those strains o' 
eastern poetry whieh were suited to readers \vh<>‘>' 
imaginations were set to a higher pilch than thos» 
of colder climates. 

Adam’s speeeh to the angel, wherein he desire^' 
an account of what had passed within the regions 
of nature before th(‘ creation, is very great and 
solemn. The following lines, in which he lelbs him, 
that the day is not too far s|>ent for him to enter 
upon such a subject, are exquisite in their kind : 

And the preat light of day yet wants to run 
Mueli of his race, though sleep; sa.speiise in hoav'n 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears, 

And longer w ill delay to hear thee tell 
Uis generation, &ic. 

The angel’s encouraging our first parents in a 
j modest pursuit after know ledge, with the causes 
j which he as.«igns for the creation of the world, aie 
very just and beautiful. The Messiah, by whom, 
as we are told in Scripture, the heavens were made, 

' goes forth in the power of his Father, surrounded 
I with a host of angels, and clolh*:d with such a ma- 
j jesty as becomes his entering upon a work which, 
I ucconling to our conceptions, appears the utmost 
j exertion of Omnipotence. What a beautiful de. 
j scription has our author raised UMon that hint in 
I one of the prophets ! “ And behold there came four 
I chariots out from between two mountains, and the 
mountains were mountains of brass:’* 

AlKiut his chariot inmiherless were pour'd 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones. 

And virtues, w inged ?’,.inta, and chariots wing’d 
From the armoury of (iod, where stand of old 
Myriads between two bra/.en niountuirs 'odf'd 
j Agaiust a solemn day hamesa’d at hand. 
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e(}uipage ! and row oame forth 1 

Spontuneouii, for within thrni spirit liv'd, 

AttBudaid on the Lord : Heav’u open'd wide 
Her ever-duriiig gutcs. harmonious sound ! 

On golden hinges moving - ■ 

I have before taken notice of those chariots of 
God, and of these gates of heaven ; and shall hero 
only add, that Homer gives us the same idea of t#c 
latter, as opening of themselves ; though he after- 
wards takes off from it, by telling us that the liour^ 
first of all removed those prodigious heaps of clouds 
which lay as a barrier before them. 

1 do not know any thing in the whole poem more 
sublime thau the descriptiou which follows, where 
the Messiah is represented at the head of his angels, 
as looking down into the chaos, calming its con- 
fusion, riding into the midst of it, and drawing the 
first outline of the creation : 

On heav’niy ground they stood, and from the shore 
7 'hey view'd tho vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 
And surging waves, as raoimtains to assault 
Heav'n's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 

“ Silence, ye troubled waves : and thou, deep, peace !” 
Said then th’ omnihe Word, “ \ our discord end!" 

Nor staid, but on the wings of cherubim 
Up lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into Chaos, and the world uiiboni ; ! 

For Chaos heard his voice. Him all Ids train 
Follow’d in bright procession, to bcb«ld 
Creation, and the wonders uf hi.s might. 

Then stay’d the fervid wheels ; and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepar'd, 

In God's olcnial store to circumscribe 
I'his universe and all created tilings : 

One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 

And said, " Thus fur extend, thus fur thy bounds, 

This bo thy Just circuinfcronce, O world !” 

The thought of (he golden compasses it conceived 
altogether in Homer’s spirit, and is a very noble 
incideut in this wonderful description. Homer, 
when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to them several 
arms and iustrumeiits with the sania greatness of 
imagination. i.iet tho reader only peruse the de- 
scription of Minerva’s agis, or buckler, in the fifth 
book of the Iliad, with her spear, which wp'uld over- 
^rn whole squadrons, and her helmet that was 
giL^cient to cover an army drawn out of a hundred 
citief. The golden compasses, in the above men- 
tioned passage, appear a very natural instrument in 
the band of him whom Plato somewhere calls the 
Divine Geometrician. As poetry delights in cloth- 
ing abstracted ideas in allegories and sensible 
images, wo find a magniheeut description of the 
creation formed after the same manner in one of 
the prophets, wherein he describes the Almighty 
Architect as measuring the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, meting out the heavens with his span, 
comprehending the dust of tho earth in a measure, 
weighing the mountains in scales, and the hills in 
a balance. Another of them describing the Jjupreme 
Being in this great work of creation, represents him 
as laying the foundations of the earth, and stretch- 
ing a line upon it ; and, in another place, as gar- 
nishing the heavens, stretching out the north over 
the empty pla<^, and hanging the earth upon no- 
thing. This TOst noble thought Milton has ex- 
pressed in the following verse : 

Aud earth self-bajaoc'd on her centre hung. 

The beauties of description in this book lie so very 
thick, that it is impossible to enumerate them in this 
paper. The poet nas employed /in them the whole 
energy of our tongue. The several great scenes of 


the creation rise up to view one after another, in ' 
such a manner, that the reader seems present at this 
wonderful work, and to assist among the choirs oi 
angels who are the spectators of it. How gloiioiu, 

! is the conclusion of the first day I 

Thus was tho first day ev’n aud mom : 

Nor pa.st uncelebrated, nor uiisuiig. 

By the celestial choirs, when ornmt light i 

Exhaling first from darkness they behidd ; i 

Birth-day of heav'n and earth ! with joy and shout i 
Tho hollow universal orb they till’d. I 

We have tho same elevation of thought in the 
third day, when the mountains were brought forth 
and the deep was made : 

Immediately the mountains huge appear j 

Emergent, and their broad bare backs up-heave i 

Into the clouds, their top-s a-Scend the sky : | 

So high as heav’n the tumid hills, .so low { 

Down Bunk a hollow bottom broad aud deep, | 

Capacious bed of waters j 

We have also the rising of the whole vegetable i 
world described in this day’s work, which is filled : 
with all the graces that other poets have lavished oa ! 
their description of the spring, and leads the reader’s 
imagination into a theatre equally surprising and 
beautiful. 

The several glories of tho heavens make their 
ap^iearancc on the fourth day : 

First in his east the glorious lamp was seen, 
llegeiu of duy, and uU the horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
I Us longitude through heaven’s high road; tlio gray 
Dawn, aud the Pleiades before him danc'd, 

Shedding .sweet influence. Less bright the muon, 

But opposite in levell d west was set 
His mirror, w ith full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other lights she needed none 
111 that aspect, and still flml distance keeps 
Till night; then in tho east her turn .she .shines. 

Revolv'd on heaven’s great axle, and her reign 
With thousand lesser liglits dividual holds, 

WUli thousand thousand .sluts, that then appeal’d 
‘Spangling the heniispliere : 

One would wonder how the poet could be so con- 
cise ill his de.scripliuii of the six days’ \vork.s, as to 
comprehend them within the bounds of an cpi8od«\ 
and at the same time, so particular, as to give us 
a lively idea of them. This is still more remarkable 
in his account of the fifth and si.xth days, in which 
he has drawn out to our view t^e whole animal 
creation, from the reptile to the behemoth. As the 
lion and the leviathan are two of the noblest pro- 
ductions in the world of living creatures, the reader 
will find a most exquisite spirit of poetry in tlm 
account which our author gives us of them. The 
sixth day concludes with the formation of man, up- 
on which the angol takes occasion, as he did after 
the battle in heaven, to remind Adam of his obe- 
dience, which was the principal design of this his 
visit. 

The poet afterward represents the Messiah re- 
turning into heaven, and taking a survey of his 
great work. There is something inexpressibly sub- 
lime in this part of the poem, where the author de- 
scribes that great period of time, filled with so many 
glorious circumstances ; when the heavens uud 
earth were finished ; when the Messiah ascended up 
in triumph through the everlasting gates; when he 
looked down with pleasure upon his new creation , 
when every part oi nature seemed to rejoice in its 
existence, wlien the morning-stars sang together, 
and aH the sons of God shouted for joy. 

So ev’n anti tnoiii aeooinplish'd tho sixth day * 

• Yet not till the Creator from his work 
Desisting, though unwearied, up return d. 
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Up to tho hoaveu of h«av«ii8, his hiji'h al»(nlu ; 

Tlionce to behold hi« new croated world 
TH* addition of hin empire, how it shew'd 
In prospect from IiIk throne, how good, how fair. 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode. 

Follow’d with ufclaination and the sound 
Syraphonious of ten thousand harps, that tun’d 
Angelic harmonies : the earth, the air 
Resounded (thou reinemberest, for thou henrd’sl) 

The heavens and all the eonslellations rung. 

The planets in their station list'ning stood. 

While Uio bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

“ Open, ye everlasting gates !” they sung, 

“Open, yo heavens, your living doors! let in 
The great Creator from his work return'd 
Magnihcent, his six days’ work — a world.'’ 

I cannot conclmle this book upon the creation, 
without mentioning a poem which has lately ap- 
peared under that title.^ The work was undertaken 
with 80 good an intention, and is executed with so 
great a mastery, that it deserves to he looked upon 
as one of tho most useful and noble productions in 
our English verse. The reader cannot but be 
jdcased to find the depths of philosopliy enlivened 
with all the charms of poetry, and to see so great a 
rtrength of reason amidst so beautiful a redundancy 
of the imagination. The author has shown us that 
design in all the works of nature wliich necessarily 
leads ns to the knowledge of the first cause. ,In 
sliort, he has illustrated, by numberless and inoon- 
testible instances, that divine W'isdoui which the sou 
of Si rath has so nobly ascribed to the Supreme 
Being in his formation of the world, when ho tells 
us, that “ He created her, he saw her, and numbered 
her, and poured her out upon all his works.’* — L. 


No. 310.] MONDAY, MAIICII 31, 1712. 

Quia ijovua hie nostris succossit .sodtbm' hospc'* ? 

^ Quern 8CM) uro forons ! quutn forli pectorc ct armis ! 

ViRO. /Kn. iv. 10. 

What chief is this that visits us from far. 

Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train’d to war? 

I T.\KE it to be the highest instance of a noble 
mind, to bear great qualities without discovering in 
a man’s behaviour any consciousness that ho is 
superior to the rest of the world. Or, to say it 
otherwise, it is tho duty of a great person so to de- 
mean himself, as that whatever endowments he 
may have, he may appear to value himself upon no 
qualities but such as any man may arrive at. He 
ought to think no man valuable but for his public 
spirit, justice, and integrity : and all other endow- 
ments to he esteemed only as they contribute to the 
exerting those virtues. Such a man, if ho is wise 
nr valiant, knows it is of no consideration to other 
men that he is so, but as he employs those high ta- 
lents for their use and service. He who affects the 
applauses and addresses of a multitude, or assumes 
I'J himself a pre-eminence upon any other consi- 
deration, must soon turn admiration into contempt. 
U is certain that there can be no m^it in any man 
''^ho is not oouscious of it; but the sense that it is 
valuable only according to the application of it, 
makes that superiority amiable, which would other- 
wise be invidious. In this light it is considered as 
& thing in which every man nears a share. It an- 
nexes the ideas of dignity, power, and fame, in an 
Agreeable and familiar manner, to him who is nos- 
8<^'i8or of it; and all men who are strangers to nim 


poem; demonstrating the ex- 
od. In seven books. By S.r 
and follow of tho college of 


a philosophic; 
S *?^-*,*^** providence of 
Knt. M. 

PJ^y»ician« in London. 


arc naturally incited to indulge a curiosity in ba- 
hulding tlic person, behaviour, feature, and shape, 
of him in whose character, perhaps, each man had 
funned something in common with himself. 

Whether such, or any other, are the causes, all 
men have a yearning curiosity to behold a man of 
heroic worth; and 1 nave had many letters from all 
parts of this kingflom, that request 1 would give 
llieiu an exact account of the stature, the mien, tho 
a: pcet of the prince wlio lately visited England, and 
ha.s done sncli wonders for tlio liberty of P^urope. 
It would puzzle the mo.‘;t curious to form to himself 
the sort of man my several correspondents expect 
to hear of by the action mentioned, when they de- 
sire a description of him. There is always some- 
thing that concerns themselves, .and growing out of 
their own circumstances, in all their inquiries. A 
friend of mine in Wales beseeches mo to be very 
ex.act in my account of that wonderful man, who 
had marched an army and all its baggage over the 
Alps ; and, i^ possible, to learn whether the pea- 
sant who showed him the way, and is drawn in the 
map, bo yet living. A gentleman from tho uni- 
versity, who is deeply intent on the study of hu- 
manity, desires me to be as particular, if I had op- 
portunity, in observing the whole interview between 
his highness and our late general. Thus do men’s 
fancies work according to their several educations 
and circumstances; but all pay a respect, mixed 
with admiration, to this illustrious character. I have 
waited for his arrival in Holland, before I would let 
my correspondents know that I have not been so un- 
curious a Spectator as not to have seen Erince 
Eugene.* It would be very difficult, as 1 said just 
now, to answer every expectation of those who have 
written to me on that head ; nor is it possible for me 
to find words to let one know what an artful glance 
there is in his countenance who surprised Cremona; 
how daring he appears who forced the trenches of 
'Burin ; hut in general I can say that he who behold* 
him will easily expect from him any thing that is to 
he imagined, or executed, by the wit or force of 
man. The prince is of that stature which makes a 
mail most easily become all parts of exercise ; has 
height to be graceful on occasions of state and ce- 
remony, and no less adapted for agility and dis- 
patch :-his aspect is erect and composed ; his eye 
lively and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than sparK- 
ling ; his action .and address the most easy imagin- 
able, and his behaviour in an assembly peculiarly 
graceful in a certain art of mixing insensibly with 
the rest, and becomiiig one of the company, instead 
of receiving the courtship of it. Tho shape of hi* 

I person, auu composure of his limbs, are remarkably 
j exact and beautiful. There is in his looks some- 
thing sublime, which does not seem to arise from 
his quality or character, hut the innate disposition 
I of his mind. It is appanmt that he suffers the pre- 
sence of much company, instead of taking dolight 
in it; and he appeared in public, while with u*» 
rather to return good-will, or satisfy curiosity, than 
to gratify any taste he himself had of being popular. 
As his thoughts are never tumultuous in danger, 
they are as little discomposed on occasion* of pump 
and magnificence. A great soul is aflected, in 
cither case, no further than in considering the pro- 
perest methods to extricate itself from them. If 
this hero has the strong incentive* to uncommon 
enterprises that were remarkable in Alexander, he 


* He stood podfolher to Steele’s secoud son, who 

uamecl Eugene after this prince. 
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prosecutes and enjoys the fame of them with the 
justness, propriety, and good sense of Caesar. It is 
easy to observe in him a mind as capable of being 
entertained with contemplation as enterprise ; a 
mind ready for great exploits, but not impatient for 
occasions to exert itself. The prince has wisdom, 
and valour in as high perfection as man ran enjoy 
it; which noble faculties, in conjunction, banish all 
vain-glory, ostentation, ambition, and all other vices 
which might intrude upon his mind, to make it un- 
equal. These habits and qualities of soul and body, 
render this personage so extraordinary, that he ap- 
pears to Lave nothing in him but wliat every man 
should have in him, the exertion of his very self, 
abstracted from the circumstances in which fortune 
has placed him. Thus, were you to see Prince 
Eugene, and were told he was a private gentleman, 
you would say ho is a man of modesty and merit. 
Should you be told that was Prince Eugene, he 
would be diminished no otherwise, than that part of 
your distant admiration would turn into a familiar 
good-will. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader nith, 
concerning a hero who never was equalled but by 
one man ;♦ over whom also he has this advantage, 
that he has had an opportunity to manifest an esteem 
for him iu his adversity, — T. 


No. 341.] TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1712. 

— — Revocate aninios, mjpshimque tlmorem 

Mittite Vmo. En. i. 206. 

Resume vour courage and dismiss your fear. 

DRVnKM. 

Having, to oblige my correspondent Physibulus, 
printed his letter last Friday, iu relation to the new 
epilogue, ho cannot take it amiss if I now publish 
another, which 1 have just received from a gentle- 
man who does not agree with him in his sentiments 
upon that matter. 

« Sir. 

I am amazed to find an epilogue attacked in 
your last Friday’s paper, which has been so gene- 
rally applauded by the town, and received such 
honours aa were never before given to any in an 
English theatre. 

“ The audience would not permit Mrs. Oldfield to 
go off the stage the first night till she had repealer! 
it twice ; the second night the noise of encores was 
as loud as before, and she was again obliged to 
speak it twice ; the third night it was still called for 
a second time ; and, in short, contrary to all other 
epilogues, which are drr)pi)ed after the third repre- 
sentation of the play, this nas already been repeated 
nine times. 

“ I must own, I am the more surprised to find 
this censure in opposition to the whole town, in a 
paper which has been hith^to famous for the candour 
of its criticisms. 

“ I can by no means allow your melancholy cor- 
respondent, that the new epilogue is unnatural be- 
cause it is gay. If I had a mind to be learned, 1 
could tell him that the prologue and epilogue were 
real parts of the ancient tragedy ; but every one 
kuows, that, on the British stage, they are distinct 
performances by themselves, pieces entirely de- 
tached from the play, and no way essential to it. 

“ The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is no 

• lire Duke of Marlborough, who was at this time turned 
out of all bis public orapioymeiits. 


more Andromache, but Mrs. Oldfield ; and thougl; 
I the poet had left Andromache stone-dead upon iL' 
I stage, as your ingenious correspondent phrases it. 
' Mrs. Oldfield might still have spoken a merry ej)i 
logue. We have an instance of this in a tragoth 
where there is not only a death, hut a martyrdom. 
St. Catherine was there personated by NcllGwymie ; 
she lies stone-dead upon the stage, but, upon tho.se 
gentlemen’s offering to remove her body, whose 
business it is to carry off the slain in our English 
tragedies, she breaks out into that abrupt begin- 
ning, of what was very ludicrous, but at the same 
time thought a very good epilogue : 

Hold ! aro you mad ? you damn’d confounded 

I am to rise and siotuk Iho epilogue. 

** This diverting manner was always practised hv 
Mr. Dryden, who, if he was not the best writer of 
tragedies in his time, was allowed by every one to 
have tiie happiest turn for a prologue or an epi- 
logue. Tins epilogues to Clcomenes, Don Sehastian, 
The Duke of Guise, Aurengzebe, and Love Tri- 
umphant, arc all precedents of this nature. 

I might further justify this practice by that ex- 
cellcnt epilogue which was spoken, a few yeais 
since, after the tragedy of Phajdra and Hippolytus ;* 
wifh a great many others, in which the authors have 
endeavoured to make the audience merry. If they 
have not all succeeded so well as the writer of thifi, 
they have however shown that it was ‘not for want 
of good-will. 

“ I must further observe, that the gaiety of it may 
be still the more proper, as it is at the end of a 
French play ; since every one knows that nation, 
who are generally esteemed to have as polite a taste 
as any in Europe, always close their tragic enter- 
tainments with what tjiey call a petite jiitce, which 
is purposely dcsighed to raise mirth, and send away 
the audience well pleased. The same person who 
has supported the chief character in the tragedy 
very often plays the principal part in the petite 
piece ; so that 1 have myself seen, at Paris, Orestes 
and Liibin acted the same night by the same man. 

“ Tragi-coraedy, indeed, you have yourself, in a 
former speculation, found fault with very justly, 
because it breaks the tide of the passions while they 
are yet flowing ; but this is nothing at all to the 
present case, where they have had already their full 
course. 

“ As the new epilogue is written conformably to 
the practice of our best poets, so it is not such a one, 
which, as the Duke ot Buckingham says in his Re- 
hearsal, might serve for any other play ; but wlmlly 
rises out of the occurrences of the piece it was com- 
posed for. 

“ The only reason your mournful correspondent 
gives against this facetious epilogue, as he calls it, 
is, that he bus a mind to go home melancholy. I 
wish the geutleman may not he more grave than 
wise. For my^wn part, I must confess, I think it 
very suflicient to have the anguish of a fictitious 
piece remain upon me while it is representing ; hut 
1 love to be sent home to bed in a good humour. 1 
Physibulus is, however, resolved to be inconsolable, 
aiid not to have his tears dried up, he need only 
continue his old custom, and, when he has had ms 
half-crown’s worth of sorrow, slink out before I if 
epilogue begins, 

♦ A tragedy by Mr. Edmund Neal, known by 
Smith. 8vo. 1707. Addison wrote a prolo^e to this piay 
whcn'lturian operas wore in vogue, to rally the . po«, 

of Ihr^town in preferring sound to senso. Prior wrote uie v 
logue here mentioned. 
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is at I am sure, no way bolow your Aslcria 

for coiijug^al affection : but I see the behaviour of 
some women so little suited to the cirtumstaiue 
wherein my wife and I shall soon be, that it is with 
a reluctance, I never knew before, I am j^oing to 
my duty. What \juts me to present pain is, the 
example of a young lady, whose story you shall have 
as well as I can give it you. ‘ Horlensius, an offi- 
cer of good rank in her Majesty’s service, hap- 
pened, in a certain part of England, to be brought 
to a country gentleman’s house, where he was re- 
ceived with that more than ordinary welcome with 
which men of domestic lives entertain such few sol- 
diers whom a military life, from the variety of ad- 
ventures, has not rendered overbearing, but humane, 
easy, and agreeable. Hortensius stayed here some 


“ It i*^ pleasant enough to hear this tragical genius 
rotnj)lainiUtf of the great mischief Andromache had 
done him. What was that ? Why, she made him 
laugh. The poor gentleman’s suflorings put me in 
niind of Harlequin’s case, who was tickled to death. 
He tells us soon after, through a small mistake of 
sorrow for rage, that during the whole action he was 
so very sorry, that he thinks he could have attacked 
half a score of the hercest IMohocks in the excess of 
his grief. I cannot but look upon it as a happy ac- 
cident, that a man who is so bloody-mincled in his 
affiiction was diverted from this fit of outrageous 
melancholy. The valour of this gentleman in his 
distress brings to one’s memory the Knight of the 
^♦orrowful Countenance, who lays about mm at such 
an unmerciful rate in an old romance. I shall 
readily grant him that his soul, as he himself says, 
would have made a very ridiculous figure, had it 
quitted the body, and descended to tin* poetical 
shades, in such an encounter. 

“ As to his conceit of tucking a tragic head with 
a comic tail, in order to refn'sh the amlieuce, it is 
such a piece of jargon, that I don’t know what to 
make of it. 

‘‘ The elegant writer makes a very sudden tran- 
sition from the playhouse to the clmrcli, and from 
theuce to the galbiws. • 

“ As for what relates to the church, ho is of opi- 
nion that the epilogues have given occasion to those 
merry jigs from the organ-loft, which have dissi- 
pated those good thoughts and dispositions he has 
found in himself, and the rest of the pew, upon the 
singing of two staves culled out by the judicious 
and diligent clerk. 

“ He fetches his next thought from Tyburn ; and 
seems very apprehensive lest there should happen 
any innovations in the tragedies of his friend Paul 
Lorrain. 

“ In the mean time, Sir, this gloomy writer, who 
is so mightily scandalized at a gay epilogue after a 
serious play, speaking of the fate of those unhappy 
wretches who arc condemned to suffer an ignomi- 
nious death by the justice of our laws, endeavours 
to make the reader merry on so improper an occa- 
sion, by those poor burlesque expressions of tragical 
dramas and monthly performances. 

“ I am. Sir, with great respect, 

“ Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 

“ PlIlLOMKDKS.” 


No. 342.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1712. 

JusticlcB partes sunt non vlolaro homines; verecumliie non 
offendere. — T vli>. 

Justice consists in doing no liyury to men; deceiu'y, In giving 
them no ofTence. 

As regard to decency is a great rule of life in 
general, but more especially to be consulted by the 
female world, I cannot overlook the following letter, 
which describes an egregious offentfer. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

‘I was this day looking over your papers ; and 
heading in that of December the 6th, with great dc- 
Th amiable grief of Asteria hir the absence 
^ her husband, it threw me into a great deal of re- 
I cannot say but this arose very much 
I circumstances of my own life, who am a 

j **>d expect every day to receive orders, 

1 is • oblige me to leave behind me a wife that 
j to me, and that very deservedly. She 


time, and had easy access at all hours, as well as 
unavoidable conversation at some parts of the day, 
with the beautiful Sylvana, the gentleman’s daugh- 
ter. people who live in cities are wonderfully 
stnick with every little country abode they see when 
they take the air; and it is natural to fancy they 
.^ould live ill every neat cottage (by which they pass) 
much happier than in their present circumstances, 
'bhe turbulent way of life which Hortensius was 
used to made him reflect with much satisfaction on 
all the advantages of a sweet retreat one day ; and, 
among the rest, you will think it not improbable it 
might enter into his thought, that such a woman as 
Sylvana would consummate the hap])iness. The 
world is so debnuched with mean considerations, 
that Hortensius know it would be received as an 
act of generosity, if he asked for a woman of the 
highest merit, without further questions, of a parent 
who had nothing to add to her personal qualifica- 
tions. The wedding was celebrated at her father’s 
house. When that was over, the generous husband 
did not proportion his provision for her to the cir- 
cumstances of her fortune, but considered his wife 
as his darling, his pride, and his vanity; or, rather, 
that it was in the woman he had chosen that a man 
of .sense could show pride or vanity with an excuse, 
and therefore adorned her with rich habits and va- 
lu ible jewels. He did not, however, omit to adino 
nish her, that he did his very utmost’ in this; that 
it was an ostentation Jhe could not be guilty of hut 
to a woman he had so much pleasure in, (iesiring 
her to consider it as such ; and begged of her also to 
take these iiiatters rightly and believe the gems, the 
gowns, the laces. Would still become her bettor, if 
her air and behaviour was such, that it might ap- 
pear she dressed thus rather in compliance to his 
humour that way, than out of any value she herself 
had Har the trifles. To this lesson, loo hard for a 
woman, Hortentius added, that she must be sure to 
stay with her friends in the country till his return. 

As soon as Hortensius departed, Sylvana saw, in 
her looking-glass, that the love he conceived for her 
was wholly owing to the accident of .seeing her ; 
and she was coiivineed i|was only her misfortune 
the rest of mankind had not beheld her, or men of 
much greater quality and merit had contended 
for one so genteel, though bred in obscurity ; so 
very witty, though never acquainted with court or 
town. She therefore resolved ned to hide so much 
excellence from the world; hut, without any regard 
to the absence of the most generous man alive, she 
is now the gayest lady about this town, and has 
shut out the thoughts of her husband, by a constant 
letinuc of the vainest young fellows this age has j 
produced; to entertain whom she squanders away | 
all Hortensius is able to supfKirt her with, though 
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that supply is purchased with no less difficulty than that doctrine to tins day, “ Sir Paul Rycaut* I 
the hazard of his life/’ says he, “ ^ivcs us an account of several well-di». 1 

“Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a w’ork posed Mahometans that purchase the freedom of I 
becoming your office, to treat this criminal as she any little bird they see confined to a cage, and I 
deserves? You should give it the severest reflec- think they merit as much by it as we should do ' 
tioDS you can. You should tell women that they here by ransoming any of our countrymen from 
are more accountable for behaviour in absence, than their captivity at Algiers. You must know,*’ says 
after death. The dead are not dishonoured by Will, “the reason is, because tbev consider everv 


their levities ; the living may return, and be laughed 
at by empty fops, who will not fail toF* turn into 
ridicule the good man, who is so unreasonable as to 
be still alive, and come and spoil good company. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant.” 

All strictness of behaviour is so unmercifully 
laughed at in our age, that the other much worse 
extreme is the more eoiunion folly. Hut let any 
woiuau consider, which of the two offences a hus- 
band would the more easily torgive, that of being 
less entertiiiuiDg thau she could to please eompuuy, 
or raising the desires of the whole room to his dis- 
advantage, and she will easily be able to form her 
conduct. We have iiideed carried women’s charac- 
ters too much into public life, and you shall see 
them now-a-tiays affect a sort of fame; hut 1 cannot 
help venturing to disoblige tliem for their service, 
by idling them, that the utmost of a woman’s cha- 
racter is contained in domestic life ; she is blaraeuide 
or praiseworthy according us her carriage affects the 
house of her father or husband. All she has to do 
in this world is contained within the duties of a 
daughter, a sister, a wife, and u mother. All these 
may he well perhirmed, though a lady should not 
be the very finest woman at an opera or an assem- 
bly. They are likewise consistent with a moderate 
share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest air. But 
when the very brains of the sex are turned, and 
they plae^ their ambition on circumstanci's, wherein 
to excel is no addition to w hat is trnly commendable ; 
where can this tnid, but, as it frequently dues, in 
their placing all their industry, pleasure, and ambi- 
tion, on things which will naturally make the grati- 
fications of life last, at best, no longer thau youth 
and goo<l fortune? When we consider the least ill 
consequence, it can be no lessthan looking on their 
own condition, as years advance, with a disrelish of 
life, and falling into contempt of their own persons, 
or being the derision of others. But when they con- 
sider themselves as they ought, no other than an ad- 
ditional paft of the species (for their own happiness 
and comfort, as w-cll as that of those for whom they 
were bom), their ambition to excel will be directed 
accordingly; and they will in no part of their lives 
want opporiunities of being shining ornaments to 
> their fathers, husbands, brothers, or children. — T. 
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— Errat, et illlnc 

Hue venlt, hinc lllue, et quoslibet occu|Mit anus 
SpiriUis; seque ferU huroana in corpora transit. 

Inque feras noster ■ Ovid, MeUini. xv. IC.*!. 

All things are but alter'd : nothing dies ; 

And here and there th* unbody'd spirit flie.s, 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossess'd, 

And lodges, where it lights, in man or beast.— Davnix 

WiM, Honeycomb, who loves* to show upon oc- 
casion all the little learning he has picked up, told 
us yesterday at the club, that be thought there might 
be a great deal said for the transmigration of souls; 
and that the eastern parts of the world believed in 


animal as a brother or sister in disguise ; and there- 
fore think themselves obliged to extend their charity j 
to them though under such mean circumslaticos. i 
They’ll tell you,” says Will, “that the soul of a ' 
man, when he dies, immediately passes into the ' 
body of aqipther man, or of some brute, which Ije i 
resembled in his humour, or his fortune, when ho } 
was one of us.” ; 

As I was w'ondcring what this profusion of learn- 
ing would end in, Will told ns, that “ Jack Free- 
love, who was a fellow of w’him, made love to one 
of those ladies who throw away all their fondness on | 
parrots, monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pav 
her a visit one morning, he writ n very pretty ej)is- | 
tie upon this hint. Jack/* says he, “ was conducted i 
into the parlour, where he diverted himself for some ' 
time with her favourite monkey, which was chained [ 
in one of the windows: till at length observing a I 
j)en*and ink lie by him, he writ the following letter | 
to his mistress in the person of the monkey; ami, 

! upo« her not coming down so soon as he expected, j 
left it in the window, and went about his business, j 

“The lady soon after coming into the parlour, 
and seeing her monkey look upon a paper with great 
earnestness, took it up, and to this day is in some ; 
doubt,” says Will, “ whether it was written by Jack i 
or the monkey.” 

“ Madam, 

“ Not having the gift of speech, I have a long 
time waited in vain for an opportunity of making 
myself knowm to you : and having at present the | 
conveniences of pen, ink, and paper, by me, 1 
gladly take the occasion of giving you my history 
in writing, which I could not do by word of mouth. 
You must know, Madam, that about a thousand 
years ago 1 was an Indian brachmaii, and versed in 
all those mysterious secrets which your European 
philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said to have 
learned from our fraternity. I had so ingratiated 
myself, by my great skill in the occult sciences, 
with a demon whom I used to converse with, that 
he promised to grant me whatever I should ask of 
him. I desired that my soul might never pass into ! 
the body of a brute creature ; but this, he told me, | 
was not in his power to grant me. I then begged j 
that, into whatever creature I should chance to 
transmigrate, 1 might still retain my memory, and ' 
be conscious that I was the same person who lived i 
in *lifl’ercnt animals. This, he told me, was within 
his power, and accordingly promised, on the word j 
of a demon, that he would grant me what I desired. 
From that time forth I lived so very uiiblaincably, j 
that I was made president of a college of brachmans, 
an office whiih I discharged with great integrity till 
the day of my death. 

“ I was then shuffled into another human body, j 
and acted my part so well in it, that I became first | 
minister to a ))rince who reigned upon the banks ot 
the Ganges. I here lived in great honour for se- 
veral years, but by degrees lost all the innocence oi 
the brachman, being obliged to rifle add oppress the 
people to enrich my sovereign; till at length I be- 
came %o odious, that my master, to recover his cro<lit 
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with his subjects, shot me through the heart with 
an arrow, as I was one day addressing myscdf to him 
at the head of his army. 

“ Upon my next remove, I found myself in the 
woods under the shape of a jackal, and soon listed 
lyself in the service of a lion. I used/o yelp near 


stages of life, to remind you of the young beau who, 
made love to you about stet years since. You liiuy 
remember, Madam, how he masked, and danced, 
and sung, and played a thousand tricks to gain you , 
and how he was at last carried off by a cold that he 
got under your window one night in a serenade. I 


his den about midnigift, which was his time of was that unfortunate young leilow to whom you 
rousing and seeking alter his ptev. Ho always fol- were then so cruel. Not long after my shifting that 
lowed mo in the rear, and when 1 had run down a unlucky body, I found myself upon a hill in ^Ethiopia, 
tai buck, a wild goat, or a hare, after he had feasted , where I lived in my present grotesque shape, till 1 
V( ry plontifull) upon it himself, would now and then was caught by a servant of the English factory, and 
throw mo a bone that was hut half-picked, for my sent over into Great Britain. 1 n( ed not inform 
encouragement; but, «ipon my being unsuccessful in you how I came into your hands. You see, Madam, 
tsvo (»r threo chases, ho gave mo such a confounded this is not the first time that you have had me in a 


gripe in Ins anger, that 1 <lied of it. 

“ In my next transmigration, 1 was again set ui)ou 
two legs, and hecauie an Indian Ux-gatheror : hut 
liaving been guilty of great extravagances, and 
being married to an expensive jade of a wife, 1 ran 
M) cursedly in debt, that I durst not show my head. 
I could no sooner st<‘p out of my house but I was 
,irro8l(!(l by somebody or other that lay in wait for 
me. As I ventured abroad one rfight in the dusk 
of the evening, I was taken up and hurried into a 
dungeon, where I dieil a few niunths after. 

My soul then cnterefl into a flying fish, and in 


chain : I am, however, very happy in this my cap- 
tivity, as you often bestow' on me those kisses and 
caresses which 1 would have given the world for 
when I was a man. I hope this discovery of my 
person will not tend to my disadvantage, hut that 
you will still continue your accut'tomed favours to 
“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“ Pi no. 

“P. S. I would advise your little shock-dog to 
keep out of my way; for, as 1 look upon him to be 
the most formidable of my rivals, 1 may chance one 


that state led a most meluncholy life, lor the spare time or other to give him such a snap as he won't 
if six years. fScveral fishes of prey pursued Aio like.”— L. 
when I wa'j in the water; and if I betook myself to i 
my wings, it was ten to one but I had a Sock of | 


birds aiming at me. As I was one day flying amidst 
a tloot of English ships, I observed a huge sea-gull 
whetting his bill, and hovering just over my head : 
upon niy dipping into the water to avoid him, I fell 
mio the mouth of a monstrous shark, that swallowed 
me down in an instant. 

“ 1 was .some years afterward, to my great sur- 
prise, an eminent banker in Lombard-street ; and 
|■emembe^illg how I had formerly suffered for want 
of inoney, became so very sordid and avaricious, 
tliat the whole town cried shame of me. I was a 
niiserable little old fellow to look upon ; for I had 
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In solo vivendl causa pululo cst. 

Jl’v. Sat. xi. 11. 

Such, whose solo l)liss is eating; who ran give 
lint that one brutal reastin why they live ? 

Co.NGRXVI. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ I THINK it has not yet fallen into your way to 
discourse on little ambition, or the many whimsical 
ways men fall into, to distinguish themselves among 
their acquaintance. 8uch observations, well pur- 
sued, would make a pretty history of low lite. 1 
a manner starved myself, aud was nothing but myself am got into a great reputation, which arose 
skill and hotfe wlfeii 1 died. | (as most extraordinary occurrences in a man’s life 

“ i was afterward very much troubled and amazed seem to do) from a mere accident. 1 was some days 
to lirid myself dwindled into an emmet. I was ; ago unfortunately engaged among a set of gentle- 
heartily concerned to make so insignificant a figure, men, who esteemed a man according to the quantity 
and did not know but some time or other I might be \ of food he throws down at a meal. Now I, who am ever 


reduced to a mite, if I did not mend my manners. 
I therefore applied myself with great diligence to 
the offices that were allotted to me, aud was generally 
looked upon as the iiotablcst ant in the whole mole- 


for distinguishing myself according to the notions 
of superiority which the rest of the company enter- 
tain, ate so immoderately for their applause, as had 
like to have cost me my life. What added to my 


I was at last picked up, as I was groaning \ misfortune was, that having naturally a good 


hill. 

under a burden, by an unlucky cock-sparrow, that | stomach„and having lived soberly for some time, my 
hved in the neighbourhood, and had before made body was as well prepared for this contention as if 
great depredations upon our commonwealth. , it had been by appointment. 1 had ouickly vau- 

‘ Mhen bettered my condition a little, and lived j quished every glutton in the company out one, who 


a whole summer in the shape of a bee; but being 

•red with the painful and penurious life I had un- 
transmigrations, I fell into 
i®*" turned drone. As I one day 


was such a prodigy in his way, and withal so very 
merry during the whole entertainment, that he in- 
sensibly betrayed me to continue his competitor, 
which in a little time concluded in a complete vie- 


eared a party to plunder a hive, we were received | tory over my rival ; after which, by way of insult, I 
^ warmly by the swarm which defended it, that we ' ate a considerable proportion beyond what the spec* 
ot us left dead upon the spot, tators thought me obliged in honour to do. I'ho 

wh' 4 you of many other transmigrations effect, however, of this engagement, has made me 

^ ^ went through; how I ^vas a town-rake, and resolve never to eat more for renown; and 1 have, 
ciward did penance in a bay gelding for ten pursuant to this resolution, compounded three wagers 
: how I was a tailor, a shrimp, and a ' I had depending on the strength of my stomach ; 

m shapes* I was shot which happened very luckily, because it was stipu- 

wh * , **^’^®^* ludidays by a young jackanapes, 1 latcd in our articles either to play or pay. How a 

^ Would needs try his new gun upon me. i man of common sense could be thus engaged is 

I shall pass over these and several othei i hard to determine : but the occasion of this is, to 
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.hsire you to inform several gluttons of my ac- ' seven-night when they <aino about for the offering, 
qudintance, who look on tiie with envy, that they ' she gave her charity with a very good air, but at 
had best moderate their ambition in time, lest in- the same time asked the churrhwarden if he would 
famy or death attend their success. I forgot to tell ; take a pinch. Pray, Sir, think on these things ia 
you, Sir, with what unspeakable pleasure I received time, and you will oblige, 


the acclamations of the whole board, when I had 
almost eat my antagonist into convulsions. It was 
then that I returned his mirth upon him with such 
success, as he was hardly able to swallow, though 

prompted by a desire of fame, and a passionate 345 , SATURDAY, APRILS, 1712. 

fondness for distmctiou. I had not endeavoured to . 

excel so far, had not the company been so loud in 

their approbation of my victory. 1 do not question Kaius homo est . Ovid, Meiam. i. 76. 

but the same thirst after glory has often caused a ^ creature of a more exalicd kind 

man to drink quarts without taking breath, and Was wantiuK yet. ami then wu.'s man dcslun d ; 

prompted men to many other as difficult enterprises ; Conscious of thouiihl, of more cajiaciou.s hrea.Ht, 

irhicli, if otherwise pursued, might turn very much 

to a man’s advantage. This ambition of mine was The accounts which Raphael gives of the battle 
indeed extravagantly pursued; however, I cannot of angels, and the creation of tlie world have in 
help observing, that you hardly ever see a man ! them those qualifications which the critics judge re- 
commended for a good stomach, but he immediately j qui.site to an episode. They are ncarlv relateil to 
falls to eating more (though he had before dined,) ; the principal action, and have a just connexion with 
as well to contirm the person that commended him the fable. • 

ill his good opinion of him, as to convince any other The eighth bonk op/^ns with a lier'iiitiful description 
at the table who may have been unattentive enough of the impression which this discourse of the aieli- 


Sir, ^ 

“ Your nibst humble Servant.” 


not to have done justice to his character. 

” 1 am. Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Epicure Mammon.” 

** .Mr. Spectator, 


angel made on our first parents. Adam afterward, 
by*avery natural curiosity, inquires concerning tin? 
motions of those celestial bodies which make tliu 
most glorious appearance among the six days’ 
works. The poet here, with a great deal of art, re- 
presents Eve, as withdrawing from this part of tlieir 


“ I have wrote to you three or four times, to de- tamversation, to amusements more suitable to her 
sire you would take notice of an impertinent custom He well knew that the episode in this hook, 

the women, the fine women, have lately fallen into, which is filled with Adam’s account of his pa.ssioii 
of taking snuff. This silly trick is attended with and esteem for Eve, would have been improper for 
such a coquette air in some ladies, and such a sedate her hearing, and has therolore devised very ju.st 
masculine oue in others, that I cannot tell which aud beautiful reasons for her retiring. 


most to complain of ; but they are to me equally 
I disagreeable. Mrs. Saunter is so impatient of being 
without it, that sht takes it as often as she does salt 
at meals : and as she afi'ects a wonderful ease and 
negligence in all her manner, an upper lip mixed 
with snuff and the sauce is what is presented to the 
observation of all who have the honour to eat with 
her. The pretty creature her niece does all she can 
to be as disagreeable as her aunt; and if she is not 
as offensive to the eye, she is quite as much to the 
ear, and makes up all she wan^s in a confident air, 
by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when the snuff is 
delivered, and the fingers make the stops and closes 
on the nostrils. This, perhaps, is not a very courtly 
image in speaking of ladies; that is very true: but 
where arises the offence ? Is it in those who commit, 
or those who observe it? As for my part, I have 
been so extremely disgusted with this filthy physic j 


So spake our .virc, and by his countenance seem’d 
Enfring on studious th()U*jht;« ubslrusc : wliu li K\e 
Porcoivinp. whero she sat retir'd iu sipht, 

Willi lowliness majestic from her seat. 

And pracfc that won wlio saw to wish her stay, 

Itose: and went forth anionp her fruit.s and Howers, 

'I'o visit how they prosper'd, bud and lilooni, 

Her nursery : they at her coming liprunp, 

And. touch’d by her fair tenance, pladlier grew. 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 

Deliphlod, or not capable her ear 

Of wlmt was high: such pleasuro she reserv’d, 

Adam relating, slie sole auditress; 

Her luisiiund the relatcr she ^eferr’d 

Before the angel, and of him to ask 

Chose rather; he, she knew, would intermix 

(iraleful digressions, mid solve high dispute 

With eonjugiil caresses : from his Itp 

Not words alone pleas’d her. O w hen meet now 

Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join'd 1 

The angePs returning a doubtful answer to Adam’s 


banging on the lip, that the most agreeable conver- inquiries was not only proper for the moral reason 
sation, or person, has not been able to make up for which the poet assigns, but because it would have 
it. As to those who take it for no other end but to been highly absurd to have given the sanction of 
give themseves occasion for pretty action, or to fill an archangel to any particular system of nhilosopnv. 
up little intervals of discourse, I can bear with The chief points in the I’tolcmaic and CopernRaii 
them; but then they must not use it when another hypotheses are described with great conciseness and 
is speaking, who ought to be heard with too much perspicuity, and at the same time dressed in very 
respect, to admit of offering at that time from hand pleasing and poetical images, 
to hand the snuff-box. But Flavilla is so far taken Adam, to detain the angel, enters afterward upon 
with her behaviour in this kind, that she nulls out hU own history, and relates to him the circum* 
her box (which is indeed full of good Brazil) in the stances in which he found himself upon his crea- 
luiddle of the sermon ; and, to show she has the lion ; as also bis conversation with his Maker, am 
audacity of a well-bred woman, she offers it to the his first meeting with Eve. There is no part of t e 
men as well as the women who sit near her : but poem more apt to raise the attention of the rea< er 

since by this time all the world knows she has a than this discourse of our great ancestor; as not nmg 

fine hand, I am in hopes she may give herself no can l>o more surprising and delightful to us, t a 
further trouble in this matter. On Sunday was to hear the sentiments that arose in the first mhu> 
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while he was yet new and fresh from the hands ot 
his Creator. The poet has interwoven every thing 
which is delivered upon this subject in holy writ with 
^0 many beautiful imaginations of his own, that 
iiuthing can be conceived more just and natural 
than this whole episode,^ As our author knew this 
subject could not but be agreeable to his reader, he 
would not throw it into the relation of his six days* 
works, but rest'! ved it for a distinct ej)isodt‘, that he 
might have an opportunity of expatiating ujxui it 
yiore at large. Before 1 enter on this part of the 
joom, I cannot but take notice of two shining pas- 
ages in the dialogue between Adam and the angel, 
riu' first is that wherein our ancestor gives an ac- 
louiit of the pleasuie he tc'ok in conversing with 
iiiui, which contains a very noble moral : 

Kor while I sit with thco I seem in heav'n. 

And »\\c«‘ter ihy discourse is to iny ear 
Thau fruiUs of palm-ln es (pleasanlest to thirst 
And hunger botli, from labour) at the hour 
Of sweet repast; ttiey satiate, ami soon till, 

Th<iiii;li pleasant; hut thy words, v\itli gr.icc divine 
Indiiied, bring to Uicir sweetiies.s no satiety. 

The other I shall mention is ^hat in which the 
.itjgel gives a reason why he should be glad to luar 
the slgry Adam was about to relate : 

For I that (lay wa.’< absent, a%befcl. * 

Hound on a voyage uncouth and ol)s(?nre, * 

Far Oil excursion tuward.s llie g.iU s of licll. 

Squar'd in full legion (sui'li coniniaiid we had) 

To see tlial nunc llieiu c issued '’orlh a spy, 

Or cneiny. while (iod was in liis work, 

Lest ho incens'd at such eruption hold, 

Dcsiruclion with creation might have mix'd. 

There is no que.stion but our poet drew the imago 
•n what follows from that in Virgil’s sixth book, 
where ilineas and the Siltyl stand before the ada- 
lu inline gates, which are there described as shut 
'Jpnn tlu* place of torments, and listen to the groan?, 

I he clank of chains, and the noise of iron whips, 
that wore heard in those regions of pain aud sorrow. 

Fast, we found, fast shut, 

I'he dismal gales, and barricudo’d strong : 

Hut long ere our upproacliing, heard within 
Muise, other than the sound of dunce or song. 

Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
lomlitiou and sentiments immediately after his crea- 
Lon. How- agreeably does he represent the posture 
01 which he found himself, the beautiful landacape 
di it surrounded him, and the gladness of heart which 
3 '‘-w up in him on that occasion ! 


Ab now wak'd from soundest sloop, 

Soft ou the How ry herb I found uu! laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
|>oon dry’d, and on the rooking moisturi^ fed. 
Straight toward liouvon my wond'iing'eyes 1 turn'd. 
And gaz’d awhilo the uiiiplo sky ; till rais'd 
ny quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 

A* thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
ot()od on my font. About me round I saw 
tlill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 
And liquid lapse of inurinuring streams; by these, 
^roiitureslhat liv'd and mov’d, and walk'd, or flew, 
vJ branches warbling ; all things Mmil’d 

nh fragruuco, aud with joy iny heart o erflow’d. 


own afterward described as surprised at hi; 
of an ^ taking a survey of himself am 

Sent . 'vorks of nature. He likewise is repre 
lie m \ ^ ^i*^Cf>veriDg, by the light of reason, tha 
ctfect* thing about him, must have been th< 

uid th^^ Being intiniieiy gm^d and powerful 
itdoratr right to his worship am 

those address to the .Sun, and L 

ans of the creation which made the most dis 


tinguished figure, is very natural aud amusing to the 
imagination : 

** Thou Sun,” said I, fair light. 

And thou onlighU'n'd earth, so fresh and gay. 

Yc hills, aud dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here ?" 

His next sentiment, when upon his first going to 
.sleep he fancitts himself losing his existence, and 
j falling away into nothing, can never be suflitiently 
admiicd. I’lis dream, in which he still pre.^erves 
the consciou.sness of his existence, together with liis 
removal into the garden which was prepared for his i 
reception, arc also circumstances finely imagined, 
and grounded upon what is delivered in sat red story. 

These, and the like wonderful incidents in this 
part of the work, have in them all the beauties of 
novelty, at the same time that they have all the 
graces of nature. 

They are sui h as none but a great genius could 
have thought of; though, upon the perusal of them, 
they seem to rise of thcm.s»dvos from the subject of 
which he treats, lii a word, though they are na- 
tural, they are not obvious; which is tlic true cha- 
racter of all lino writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the tree 
of'life left in the mind of our first parent is described j 
with great stieng.h and judgment: as the image of 
the several beasts and birds pa.ssing in review be- 
fore him is very beautiful and lively 

- Kach bird and beast btdu ld 
Approaehing iwo siml two, these eow'ring low 
Witli bliuuli hnieiil; each turd stoop’d on hi.'( wing 
I iiuin'd tliMu a.s they pa.^«’(l.— — — 

Adam, in the next place, describes a conference 
which he held with his Maker upon the suliject of 
siditude. The poet here represents the Supreme 
Being as making an essay of his own work, and put- 
ting to the irtal that reasoning faculty with which he 
had endued his creatnn?. Adam urges, in this di- 
vine colloquy, the impossibility of his being hapjiy, 
though he was the inhabitant of Paradise, and lord 
of the whole creation, without the conversation and 
.'>ocicty of some rational creature who should par-, 
take those blessings with him. This dialogue, which 
is supported chietty by the beauty of the thoughts, 
without other poetical ornainems, is as fine a part an 
any in the whole poem. The more the reader ex- 
amines the justness and delicacy of its sentinmnts, j 
the more ho will find himself pleased with it. The j 
poet has wonderfully preserved the character of uia | 
jesty and tondoscension in the Creator, and, at the 
same time, that of humility and adoration in the 
creature, as particularly in the following lines : 

Thus I presumptuous ; aiul the vision bright. 

As with a smile more brighten'd, thus reply d, &c. 

I with leave of sjteech implor'd, 

And humble deprecation, thus reply'd ; 

•• Let not my words offend thee. Heavenly Power, 

My Maker, be propitious while 1 speak,” 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of hjg 
second sleep, and of the diaam in which ho beheld 
the formation of Kve. The new pa-siou that was 
awakened in him at the sight ot her is touched very 
finely : 

Under hB forming hand.s a creature grew, 

Manlike, hut diff'rent sex; so lovely fair, 

Tluit whut seem'd fair in all the world, seem’d now 
Minin, or in her sumni d up. iii her couUun'u 
And in her look.i, which from that time Infus'd 
Sweetuc.'(S into my heart, unfelt before; 

And into all things frum her air inspir'd 
1 be spirit of love uud amorous delight 
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Adam's distress upon losing sight of this beautiful 
phantom, with his exclamations of joy and gratitude 
at the discovery of a real creature who resembled 
the ajiparition which had heoii presented to him in 
his dream; the approaches he makes to her, and his 
manner of courtship, are all laid together in a most 
exquisite propriety of soiitiments. 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with 
great warmth and spirit, the love which is described 
in it is every way suitable to a state of innocence. 
Jf tile reailer compares the description which Adam 
here gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial bower, 
with that which Mr. Drydea has made on the same 
occasion in a scone of his Full of Man, he will bo 
sensible of the groat care which Milton took to 
avoid all thoughts on so delicate a subject that 
might he offensive to religion or good manners. 
The sentiments are chaste, but not cold; and con- 
vey to the mind ideas of the most transporting jias- 
sion, and of the greatest purity. What a noble 
mixture of rapture and innocence has the autlior 
joined together, in the rcdectiori which Adam 
makes on the pleasures of love, compared to those | 
of sense ! 

Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 
My Riory to ihc sum of earthly hhss 
Wliioh I enjoy: and must confess to find 
In all tkings else delight indeed, but .such 
As us’d or not, works m the mind !>(► ehango, 

Nor vehement desire ; those delioacu's 
1 mean of taste, sight, smell, herl»s, fruits, and novvers. 
Walks, and the inciody of birds; but here 
Far otherwi.se, transported I behold, 

Truiispi*rted touch ; here pnssnm lirst I felt, 

(Commotion strange ! iit hU enjoy nient.s ol.so 
Superior and uumov'd, here only weak 
Agumsl the charm of boauly's powerful glauc«. 

Or nuture fail’d in me, and left sume part 
Not proof enough suc'h oltjecl to .su.slaiu ; 

■>r from my .side subdue ung, took pet hap.s 
More than enough ; at least on her bestow’d 
Too much of oriiameut. In outsvanl show 
Kiaborate, of inward less e.xact. 

When I approach 

Her loveiino.ss, nu absolute she sfcin.s, 

And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or .say. 

Seems wisest, virtuouscst, discreetest, be.st; 

All higher knowledge m her presence falls 
Degraded ; wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountenanc'd, and like folly shews: 

Authority und reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, not after made 
Occa.sioiially ; and, to coiiHuinmatc all, 

Cireatness of mind and nohicne.ss their seat 
Build in lier lovehe.st, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 

These sentiments of love in our first parent gave 
the angel such an insight into huiiian nature, that 
he seems apprehensive of the evils which might 
befal the species in general, as well as Adam in 
particular, from the excess of this passion. He 
therefore fortifies him against it by timely admoni- 
tions ; which very artfully prepare the mind of the 
reader for the occurrences of the next book, where 
the weakness, of which Adam here gives such distant 
discoveries, brings about that fatal event which is the 
subject of the poem. His discourse, which follows 
the gentle rebuke he received from the angel, shows 
that his love, however violent it might appear, was 
still founded in reason, and consequently not im- 
proper for Paradise : 

Neither her outside form’d so fair, nor aught 
In )>rocroation common to all kinds 
(Though higher of the genial bed by far 
Aad with mysterious reverence I deem), 

So much delights me. as those graceful avta 
'1 nose thousand decencies inav daily flow 
Fron. &1, her words uid actions, mul vdth love 


And sweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
IJiiloii of mind, or in us both one soul ; 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair 

Adam’s speech, at parting with the angel, has in 
it a deference and gratitude agreeable to an inferior 
nature, and at the same time a certain dignity ami 
greatneas suitable to the father of mankind in his 
state of iuiiucence. 

L. 

No. 3IG.] MONDAY, AFBIL 7, 1712. 

Con.suctudinein benignitiitis lartrilioni muncrum lonue auto 
peno. Hire est gravlutn hominiim uiqiic maguomni . ill;i 
quasi a.sscntatorum populi, niullitudmis leviiatcin volupiiiii. 
qiiaai tltdlantium. — Ti'i.i.. 

I estcoin a hahii of bcmn;uity ^^n'lilly preferable to munifu ence. 
The I'oruier is peculiar to ^rcat aud di»tingui.'<hed ppr.soi;s; 
llie latter beloiig.s to batferer.s <»f tbo people, who tickle tlip 
levity of the mulliude with a kind of pleasure. 

Whkn we consider the offices of human life, then* 
is, incthiiiks, something in what we ordinarily (all 
generosity, which, when carefully examined, seems 
to flow rather from a loo.se aud unguarded temjx-r 
than an honest and liberal mind. For this reason, 
it i.s absolutely uee’essary that all liberality should 
have for its basis and supjrort, frugality. By tins 
means the beneficent spirit works in a man frtbii t!ie 
eqnviction.s of reason^ not from the impulsrs vf 
passion. The generous man in the ordinary accep- 
tation, (without respect of the demands of his oirt 
family, will .soon find upmi the foot of his account, 
that he has sacrificed to fools, knaves, flatterer'', (m 
the deservedly unhappy, all the opportnnitii's of 
affording any future assistance where it ought to be. 
Let him therefore reflect, that if to bestow be in 
itself laudable, should not a man take care to secure i 
an ability to do things ]>ruisewortfiy as long as lie 
lives ? Or could there be a more cruel piece of rail- 
lery upon a man who should have reduced his for- 
tune below the capacity of acting acetwding to bis 
natural temper, than to say of hirr*, “ That geiitle- 
mun was generous ?” My beloved author therefoifi 
has^ in the sentence on the top of my pajier, turned 
his eye with a certain satiety from beholding tbo 

addre.sscs to the people by largesses and other cuter- 

tainments, which he assorts to be in general vicious, 
and arc always to bo regulated according to the 
circumstances of time and a man’s own turtune. A 
constant benignity in commerce with the rest of the 
worlfl, which ought to run through all a man's ac- 
tions, has effects m<irc useful to those whom vnu 
oblige, and is less ostentatious in yourse.f. He turiis 
his rccommeudatiun of this virtue on cominei’ioal 
life; and, according to him, a citizen who is trun 
in his kindnesses, and abhors severity in his ‘b‘- 
mauds; he who, in buying, selling, lending, doiiig 
acts of good neighbourhood, is just and easy ; In* 
who appears naturally averse to disputes, and ® ovo 
the sense of little sufferings; bears a noble charac- 
ter, and docs much more good to mankind than any 
other man’s fortune, without commerce, can poss^m'.^ 
support. For the citizen, above all other men, 
opportunities of arriving at “ that highest Imit o 
wealth," to be liberal without the least expens'i^ o 
a man's own fortune. It is not to be deniei 
such a practice is liable to hazard; but this 
fore adds to the obligation, that, among 
who obliges is as much concerned to keep the a < 
a secret as he who receives it. The unhappy 
tinctions among us in England are so gycat, t la 
celebrate the intercourse of commercial ‘*‘**‘”j , , 
(vryth which I am daily made acquainted) wou 
to raise the virtuous man so many enemies o 
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contrary party, I am obliged to conceal all I know 
of “ Tom the Bounteous,** who lends at the ordinary 
interest, to give men of less fortune opportunities of 
making greater advantages. He conceals, under a 
rough air and distant behaviour, a bleeding compas- 
sion and womanish tenderness. This is governed 
by the most exact circumspection, that there is no 
industry wanting in the person whom he is to serve, 
and that he is guilty of no improper expenses. This 
1 know of Tom ; but who dare say it of so known 
a tory ? The same care I was forced to use some 
time ago, in the report of another’s virtue, and said 
fifty instead rrf a hundred, because the man I pointed 
at was a whig. Actions cf this kind are popular, 
without being invidious: for every man of ordinary 
circumstances looks upon a man who has this known 
benignity in his nature as a person ready to be his 
friend upon such terms as he ought to expect it; 
and the wealthy, who may envy such a character, 
r.m do no injury to its interests, but by the imitation 
of it, in which the good citizens will rejoice to be 
rivalled. I know not how to form to myself a grealer 
idea of human life, than in what is the practice of 
some wealthy men whom 1 could name, that make 
no step to the improvement of their own fortunes, 
wlicrcin they do not also advance those of othei* 
men, who would languish in poverty without thal 
munificence. In a nation where there are .so many 
public funds to bo supported, I know not whether he 
can be called a good subject who does not embark 
some part of his fortune with the state, to whose vi- 
gilance he owes the security of the whole. This 
certainly is an immediate way of laying an obliga- 
tion upon many, and extending your benignity the 
furthest a man can possibly who is not engaged in 
commerce. But he who trades, besides giving the 
state some part of this sort of credit he gives his 
hanker, may, in all occurrences of life, have his eye 
upon removing want from the door of the industrious, 
uid defending the unhappy upright man from bank- 
ruptcy. Without this benignity, pride or vengeance 
"dl precipitate a man to choose the receipt of half 
Ills demands from one whom ho has undone, rather 
'han the whole from one to whom ho has shown 
mercy. This benignity is essential to the character 
uf a tair trader, and any man who designs to enjoy 
m3 wealth with honour and self-satisfaction : nay, 
Jt would not be hard to maintain, that the practice 
uf -supporting good and industrious men would carry 
a man further even to his profit than indulging the 
propensity of serving and obliging the fortunate, 
my author argues on this subject, iii order to incline 
men’s minds to those who want them most, after 
*3 manner; We must always consider the na- 
ure of things, and govern ourselves accordingly. 

e wealthy man, when he has repaid yon, is upon 
a balance with you ; but the person whom you fa- 
oured with a loan, if he be a good man, will think 
^rniself in your debt after he has paid you. The 
eaithy and the conspicuous are not obliged by the 
b!n c!* Ibink they conferred a 

^ben they received one. Your good offices 
thin^ suspected, and it is with them the same 
the m their favour as to receive it. But 

have below you, who knows, in the good you 
cirpii respected himself more than hia 

to does not act like an obliged man only 

ftlso tl? whom he has received a benefit, but 
capable of doing him one. And 
from you, he is so far 

it in _ii that he will labour to extenuate 

actions and expressions. Moreover the 


regard to what you do to a great man at best is taken 
notice of no further than by himself or his family ; 
but what you do to a man of a humble fortune (pro- 
vided always that he is a good and a modest man) 
raises the affections towards you of all men of that cha- 
racter (of which there are many) in the whole city.” 

There is nothing gains a reputation to a preacher 
so much as his own practice ; 1 am therefore casting 
about what act of benignity is in the power of a 
Spectator. Alas ! that lies but in a very narrow 
compass : and I think the most immediately under 
my patronage are either players, or such whose cir- 
cumstances bear an affinity with theirs. All, there- 
fore, I am able to do at this time of this kind, is to 
tell the town, that on Friday the 11th of this instant, 
April, there will be performed, in York-buildings, a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, for the be- 
nefit of Mr. E<lward Keen, the father of twenty 
children ; and that this day the haughty George 
Powell hopes all the good-natured part of the town 
will favour him, whom they applauded in Alexander, 
Timon, Lear, and Orestes, with their company this 
night, when he hazards all his heroic glory for their 
approbation in the humbler condition of honest Jack 
Falstaff. — T. 

No. 347.] TUESDAY, APRIL S, 1712 . 

Quis furor, o cives! qua* tanta Ucenlia ferrl ! 

Lucan, lib. L t. 

What blind, detested fury, could afford 

Such horrid licence to the barb'rous sword! 

I no not question but my country readers have 
been very much surprised at the several accounts 
they have met with in our public papers, of that spe- 
cies of men among us, lately known by the name of 
Mohocks. I find the opinions of the learned, as to 
their origin and designs, are altogether various, in- 
somuch that very many begin to doubt whether in- 
deed there were ever any such society of men. The 
terror which spread itself over the whole nation 
some years since on account of the Irish is still fresh 
in most people’s memories, though it afterward ap- 
peared there was not the least ground for that gene- 
ral consternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of many 
deep and penetrating persons, of the same nature. 
These w’iR have it, that the Mohocks are like those 
spectres and apparitions which frighten several 
t(»wns and villages in her majesty’s dominions, 
though they were never seen by any of the inhabi- 
tants. Others are apt to think that these Mohocks 
are a kind of bull-beggars, first invented by prudent 
married men, and masters of families, in order to 
deter their wives and daughters from taking the air 
at unseasonable hours ; and that when they tell 
them the Mohocks will catch them,” it is a cau- 
tion of the same nature with that of our forefathers, 
when they bid their children have a care of Raw- 
head and Bloody-bones. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too much 
reason for the great alarm the whole city has been 
in upon this occasion ; though at the same time I 
must own, that I am in some doubt whether the fol- 
lowing pieces are genuine and authentic; and the 
more so, because 1 am not fully satisfied that the 
name, by which the emperor subscribes himself, is 
altogether conformable to the Indian orthography. 

I shall only further inform my readers, that it was 
some time since I received the following letter and 
manifesto, though, for particular reasons, I did not 
think fit to publish them till now. 


2 D 2 
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“ To THE Spectator. 

“ Sir, 

“ Finding? tliat our earnest endeavours for the 
good of mankind have been basely and maliciously 
represented to the world, we .send you enclosed our 
imperial manilcsto, whit hit is our will and pleasure 
^hat you forthwith communicute to the public, by 
inserting it in your next daily paper. Wo do not 
doubt of your ready com}diance in this particular, 
and therefore bid you heartily farewell. 

(Signed) 

“Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaiadau, 
Emperor of the Mohocks.” 

77ie Matiifesto of Taw Waw Ehtn Zan Kuludar, 
Emperor of the Muhorka,'* 

“ Whereas we have received information, from 
sundry quarters of this great and populous city, of 
several outrages committed on the legs, arms, noses, 
and other parts of the good people of England, by 
such as have styled themselves our subjects ; in 
order to vindicate our imperial dignity from those 
false aspersions which have been cast on it, as if we 
ourselves might have eiu'ouraged or abetted any 
such practiees, we have, by these pres»‘nts, thought 
fit to signify our utmost abhorrence and detestation 
of all such tumultuous and irregular proceedings; 
and do hereby further give notice, that if any person 
or persons has or have suffered any wound, hurt, da- 
mage, or detriment, in his or thcirlindior limbs, other- 
wise than .shall be hereafter specitied, the said per- 
son or persons, upon applying themselves to . such as 
we shall appoint for the inspection and rediess of 
the grievances afore.said, shall he lorlhwith committed 
to the care of our principal surgeon, and he cured at 
our own expense, in some one or other of those hos- 
pitals which we are now erecting for that purpo.se. 

“ And to the end that no one may, mther through 
Ignorance or inadvertency, incur those penallit-s 
which we have thottght tit to iiillict on jicrsons of 
loose and dissolute lives, wo do hereby notify to tiie 
public, that if any man bo knocked down or as- 
saulted while he is employed in his lawful husiiiess, 
at proper hours, that it is not done by our or(h;r ; 
ana we do hereby permit and allow any •-uch person, 
SO knocked down or assaulted, to rise again, and de- 
feud himself in the best manner that he is able, 

“ We do also cominaiid all anu every our good 
subjects, that they do not presume, upon any pre- 
text whatsoever, to issue and sally forth from their 
respective quarters till between the hours of eleven 
and twelve. That llicy never tip the lion u}>ou man, 
woman, or child, till the dock at 8t. Dunstan’s shall 
have struck one. 

“ That the sweat be never given hut between the 
hours of one and tw'o ; always provided, that our 
hunters may begin to hunt a little after the close of 
the evening, any thing to the contrary herein not- 
withstanding. Provided also, that if ever they are 
reduced to the necessity of pinking, it shall always 
be in the most fleshy parts, and such as are least 
exposed to view 

“ It is also our imperial will and pleasure, that 
our good subjects the sweaters do establish tlieir 
hummunis in such dose placc.s, alleys, uook.s, and I 
corners, that the patient or patients may not be in 
danger of catching cold. 

“ That the tumblers, to whose care we chiefly 
commit the female sex, confine themselves to Drury- 
lane, and the purlieus of the Temple; and that 
ever) other patty end division of our subjects do | 


each of them keep within the respective quarters wg 
have allotted to them. Provided, novertheles.s, that 
nothing herein contained shall in any wise be con- 
strued to extend to the hunters, who have our full 
licence and permi.^8ion to eiiti-r into any part of tlie 
town wherever their game shall lead them. 

“ And whereas wc have nothing more at our im- 
perial heart than the reformation of the cities of 
London and Westminster, which to our unsfieakahlo 
satisfaction we have in some measure alrefulv <‘lle( t( d 
we do hereby earnestly pray and exort all ^lU.^I)alul^' 
fathers, housekecpeis, and masters oi' familict;, 
either of the aforesaid cities, not only to repair 
theimselves to their respeetivo habitations at earlv 
and seasonable hours, lait al.so to keep their wives 
and daughters, sons, servants, and apprcntice.s, from 
aiipearing in (ho streets at those times and seasons 
which may expose them to military di.scipline, ns 
it is practised by our good subjects the Mohoiks; 
and we do further promise on our imperial word, 
that as soon as the reformation aforesaid shall be 
brought about, wc will forthwith cause all hostilities 
to cease. 

“ Given from our court at the Devil-tavern, 
X. “ March 15, 1712.’* 


No. .m] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1712. 

Invidiam plaearo para.s, virtute reliela? — Hou, 2 Sal. ni 13, 

'I'o .shun diar.action, would st ihou virtue Ily 

“ Mu. Si'ian’ATOK, 

“I HAVE not seen you lately at any of the placos 
where I visit, so ihal I am afraid you are wlndly 
uiiHc<|uainled with what passes among my jiart ul 
the world, who are, though 1 say it. without contm- 
versy, the most accompli.siied and best bred of the 
town. Give me leave to tell you, that I am c.x- 
trcmely discomposed when I hear scandal, and iim 
an utter enemy i<> all nuiniuT of dftt action, and 
think it the greatest meanness tliat peo))le of dis- 
tiiiirtion can be guilly of. However, it is hardly 
possible to come into company where you do imt 
find them pulling one another to pieces, and that 
from no other provocation but that of hearing any 
one commended. Merit, botli as to wit and beauty, 
is become no other than the possession of a lew 
trifling people’s favour, which you cannot possibly 
arrive at, if you have really any thing in you th^t 
is deserving. What they would bring to pass is, to 
make all good and evil consist in report, and wi'h 
whispers, calumnies, and imperliuencies, to liave 
the conduct of those reports, Hy this meaus, inno- 
cents arc bias eU upon their first appearance in 
town ; and there is uothiug more required to make 
u young woman the object of envy ami hatred, than 
to deserve love and admiration. This abominable 
endeavour to suppress or lessen every thing that is 
praiseworthy is as fiequciit among the men as the 
Women. If I can reincmher what passed at a visit 
last night, it will serve as an instaiu c (hut the sexes 
arc equally inclined to defamation, with equal lua- 
five and impotence. Jack Triplett came into niy 
Lady Airy’s about eight of the clock. \ouku<|" 
the manner wo sit at a \ i.sjt; and I need not describe 
the circle; but Mr. Triplett came in, iutroduccti by 
Iwo tapers supported by a spruce servant, whose h<nr 
is undtir a cup till my lady’s t:audles are all lighb' 
up, and the hour of ccieuiony begins; I »ay 
Triplett came in, and singing (for be is really b'”"* 
cofiipany) t Every feature, charming creature ; 
bo'wetit ou, ‘ It is a most uureacouable tlii«g» | 
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cannot go peaceably to see their friends, but 
these murderers are let loose. Such a shape ! such 
an air ! what a glance was that as her chariot passed 
l)vmine’.' — My lady herself inU’rmpted him; ‘ Pray, 
who is this tine thing!’—* I warrant,’ says anothev, 
‘ ’tis TOC creature 1 was telling your ladyship of just 
— ‘ You were telling of?’ says Jack ; ‘ I wish 
1 had been so happy as to have come in and hoard 
vou ; for 1 have ind words to say what she is; but 
if an agreeable height, a modest air, a virgin shame, 
and impatience of heing behold amidst a blaze of 

ten thousand charms’ The whole room flow 

(lUt — ‘ Oh, Mr.TripIett !’ -When Mrs. T.ofty, 

a known prude, said she knew whom the gentloniaii 
meant ; but she was indeed, as be civilly represented 

lior, impatient of being beheld- Then turning to 

the lady ne.xt to her ‘The most unbred creature 

\oii ever saw I’ Another pursued the discourse : ‘As 
nnhred, madam, as you may think her, she is ex- 
tremely hclied if she is the novice she ajipears ; she 
was last week at a hall till two in the morning: .Mr. 
Triplett knows wiiether he was the hapjiy man that 

ttmk care of her home; but' This was hdlowcd 

by some particular exception that each wonmn in 
the room marie to some peculiar grace or advantage; 
so that Mr. Triplett was heaton from one limb ami 
feature to another, till ho was forced to resign jjlio 
whole woman. In the end, I took notice Triplett 
recorded all this malice in his heart ; and saw in 
his eonntcnanc.e, and a certain waggisli shrug, that 
he designed to rejicat the conversation ; I therefore 
let the (ii.scourse die, and sorm after took an occasion 
to recommend a certain gentleman of my ac<piain- 
tuiice for a person of singular modesty, coinage, 
integrity, and withal as a man of an entertaining 
conversation, to which advantages lie had a shape 
and manner peculiarly graceful. Mr. Triplett, who 
is a woman’s man, seemed to hear me with patience 
enough commend the qualities of his mind, lie 
ncvijr heard indeed hut that he wa.s a very honest 
man, and no fool; hut for a line gentleman, he 
must ask pard.ori. U])on no other foundati<in than 
this, Mr, 'i'ripictt took t)cctisiou to give the gentle- 
man’s pedigree, by what metliods some ]>ait of the 
estate was acfpiired, how much it was behohien to a 
marriage for the j)resent circumstances of it: after 
all, he could see nothing but a common man in his 
his breeding, or understanding. 

Mr. Spectator, this impertinent humour 
'>f diminishing «;very one who i.s produc ed in conver- 
^'ation to their advantage, runs through the world; 
ami I am, I confess, so fearful of the iVnce of ill 
longues, that I have begged of all tliose who are mv 
I'rll-wishers never to commend me, for it will hut 
bring my frailties into examination; and 1 had 
lather be unobserved, than conspicuous for disputed 
perfections. I am confident a thousand young 
people, w’ho would have been ornaments to society, 
oHV(‘, from feur of scandal, neve’' dared to exert 
anisclves in the polite arts of life, ^'heir lives 
•'ive passed away in an odious rusticity, in spile of 
advantugca of person, genius, and fortune, 
vicious terror of jjeing blamed in nffte 
uiv. people, and a wicked pleasure in Sm- 

to olhdi^fi j both which I lecommeud 

anl ''r wisdom to animadvert upon; 

how * successful in it, I need not say 

toast”* ' m deserve of the town; but new 

bt’auty, and new wits 
“I am, Sir, 

lOur most obedient bundle Servant, 

“ Maky.” 


No. 319.] THURSDAY, ATUIL 10, 1712. 

■ . — Quos jlli* tiHiorum 

Mfixmius huu<l ur^cet. metus ; iiulfi rueiuli 
In fcrruni mens prona vins. maniaHiue capaces 

Morti.H Lee AN. 1. 4.')4. 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern skies. 

Who that worst fear, the fear of dc'ath, despise! 

Ilencc they no cares for tins frail heini; feel. 

Hut rush undaunted on the pointed steel, 
rrovokc approaching fate, and bravely .scorn 
I To spare that life which nm.st so .soon return. — ItmvK, 

^ Tam very mtich pleased with a consolatory letter 
of Phalaii.s,* to one who hud lo.st a son that wtts h 
I young man of great merit. The thought with wlticii 
j he comforts the afilictod father i.s, to the be.st ol mv 
memory, a.s follows ; — I'hat liesiiould coinsidcr (leutli 
h.id set a kind of seal upiui hi.s .sou’s character, at)|| 
placed him out of the reach of vice and infamy : 
that, while he lived, he was still within the possibility 
of railing away from virtue, and losing the fame ol 
, whieh he was possessed. Death only eloses a man’s 
reputation, and determines it as good or bad. 

Tlii.s, among other motives, may be one reason 
why we arc naturally averse to the launching out 
into a man’s praise till his head is laid in the dust. 
W'hiist he is capable ol (.hanging, we may be forced 
to retiJict our opinions. He may forfeit the esteem 
.\e Itave conceived of him, and some lime or other 
.ipjH'ar to us under a diflerent light from what he 
docs at present. In short, as the life of any man 
cannot be called hap])y or unhapjty, so neititcr can 
it be pronounced vicious or viituou.s before the cou- 
clusion of it. 

I It was upon this consideration that Epamiiiondas, 
'being asked whellier Ciiabrias, Iphierate.s, or he 
himself, deserved most to be esteemed ? “ You 

must llrst see us die,” saith he, “ before that (pies- 
tioii can be answered.” 

A.s there is not a more melancholy consideration 
to a good man than his being obnoxious to such a 
( haiigc, 80 thcie i.s nothing more glorious than to 
j keeji uj) a uniformily in his actions, and preserve 
the beauty of his chtiraeter to the last. 

The end of a man’.s life is often compared to the 
winding up of a wc’ll-writlcn play, where the prin- 
cipal persons still act in character, whatever the 
fate is which they undergo. There i.*< searet* a great 
jierson in the (irecian or Roman hi.story, who.se 
I death has not been remarked upon by some writer 
or other, and censured or applaiideit according to 
the genius or principles of the ]icrson wht» bus de- 
scanted on it. Monsieur de St. Eviemond is very 
particular in setting forth the constancy and courage 
<*f I’ctronius Arhitiu' during his last moments, and 
ihink.s he discovers in them a greatei tirmness of 
mind and re.solutioii than in the Uealh of Seneca, 
Cato, or Socrates. There is no (jue.stion hut this 
polite author’s aflectation of appearing singular in 
' ills remarks, and making disettveries which had es- 
caped the observations of others, threw him into 
this course of rellectmn. It was Feironius’s merit 
that he died in the same gaiety of temper in which 
he livi'd: hut as his life was altogether loose and 
di.ssoiute, the iiulilb'reiice which he showed at the 
close of it is to he looked upon a.s a piece of natural 
carelessness and levity, rather than fortitude. The 
resolution of So( rates proceeded from very difl'creut 
motives, the consciousness of a well-spent life, and 


T. 


• The reader hardly needs t6 be told, that the authcnl^'ity 
of the epistles of Phaluris ha.s been suspected, and is suspi- 
cious; hut if the It'llers are good, it is of little consequence 
who wrote them 
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ihe prospect of a happy eternity. If the ingenious 
author above mentioned was so pleased with gaiety 
of humour in a dying man, he might have found a 
much nobler instance of it in our countryman Sir 
'rhomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for en- 
livening his ordinary discourses with wit and plea- 
santry; and as Erasmus tells him, in an o{)istle 
dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a second 
Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respected 
as a martyr by that side for which he suflered. 
That innocent mirth, which had been so conspicu- 
ous in his life, did not forsake him to the last. He 
maintained the same cheerfulness of heart upon the 
scaffold which he used to show at his table ; and 
4lbou laying his bead on the block, gave instances 
ot that good humour with which he had always eii- 
tertaiaed his friends in the most ordinary occur- 
rences. His death was of a piece with his life. 
There was nothing in it new, forced, or affected. 
He did not look upon the severing his head from 
his body as a circumstance that ought to produce 
any change in the disposition of his mind ; and as 
he died under a fi.xed and settled hope df immor- 
tality, he thought any unusual degree of sorrow and 
concern improper on such an occasion, as he had 
nothing in it which could deject or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this 
example. Men’s natural fears will be sufficient 
guard against it. I shall only observe, that what 
was philosophy in this extraordinary man would be 
frenzy in one who does not resemble him as well in 
the cheerfulness of his temper as in the sanctity of 
his life and mannei's. 

I shall conclude this paper with the instance of a 
person who seems to me to have shown more intre- 
pidity and greatness of soul in his dying moments 
than what we meet with among any of the m<»st 
celebrated (i reeks and Romans. I met with this 
instance in the Histor) of the Revolutions iu Por- 
tugal, written by the Abbot do Vertot. 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, had in- 
vaded the territories of Muli Moluc, emperor of 
Morocco, in order to dethrone him, and set the 
crown upon the head of his nephew, Moluc was 
wearing away with a distemper which he himself 
knew was incurable. However, he prepared for the 
reception of so formidable an enemy. He was, in- 
deed, so far spent with his sickness, that he did not 
expect to live out the whole day, when the la.st de- 
cisive battle was given ; but, knowing the fatal con- 
sequences that would happen to his children and 
people, in case he should die before he put an end 
to that war, he .commanded his principal officers, 
that if he died during the engagement, they should 
conceal his death from the army, and that they should 
lide up to the litter in which bis corpse was carried, 
under the pretence of receiving orders from him as 
usufil. Before the battle began, ho was carried 
through all the ranks of his army in an open litter, 
as they stood drawn up iu array, ehcouraging them 
to fight valiantly in defence of their religion and 
country. Finding afterward the battle to go against 
him, though he was very near his last agonies, he 
threw himself out of his litter, rallied his army, and 
led them on to the charge ; which afterward ended 
in a complete victory on the side of the Moors. He 
had no sooner brought his men to the engagement, 
but finding himsell utterly spent, he was agtin re- 
placed 4 n his litter, where, laying his finger on his 
mouth, to enjoin aeciecy to his officers who stood 


about him, he died a few moments after in that 
j posture. — L 
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Ea animi elalio qute ceniitur in periculis, si justitia vacal 

pu^natque pro sui.s commodis, in vitio est. — T ull. 

That elevation of mind which is displayed in dangers, if it 

wants justice, and lights for its own conveniency, is vicious. 

C.APTAIN Sentry was last night at the club, and 
produced a letter from Ipswich, which his corre- 
spondent desired him to communicate to his friend 
the Spectator. It contained an account of an en- 
gagement between a French privateer, commanded 
by one Dominick Potticre, and a little vessel of that 
place laden with corn, the master whereof, as I re- 
member, was one Goodwin. The Englishman de- 
fended himself with incredible bravery, and beat off 
the French, after having been boarded three or four 
times. The enemy still came on wdth greater fury, 
and hope«i by his number of men to carry the prize; 
till at last the Englishman, finding himsedf sink 
apace, and ready to peri.sh, struck ; but the effeet 
which this singular gallantry had upon the captain 
of the privateer was no other tlian an unmanly de- 
sirp of vengeance for the loi^s he had sustained in 
histseveral attacks. He told the Ipswich man in a 
speaking-trumpet, that he would not takehim aboard, 
and that he stayed to see him sink. The Englishman 
at the same time observed a disorder in the vessel, 
which he rightly judged to proceed from the disdain 
which the ship’s crew had of their captain’s inhu- 
manity. W'itb this hope he went into his boat, and 
approached the enemy. He was taken in by the 
sailors in spite of their commander : but, though 
they received him against his command, they treated 
him, when he was in the .ship, in the manner he 
directed. Pottiere caused his men to hold Goodwin, 
while he beat him with a stick, till he fainted with 
loss of blood and rage of heart ; after which he 
I ordered him into irons, without allowing him any 
food, but such as one or two of the men stole to him 
under peril of the like usage : and having kept 
him several days overwhelmed with the misery of 
stench, hunger, and soreness, he brought him into 
Calais. The governor of the place was soon ac- 
quainted with all that had passed, dismissed Potticre 
from his charge with ignominy, and gave Goodwin 
all the relief which a man of honour would bestow 
upon an enemy barbarously treated, to recover the 
imputation of cruelty upon his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full of 
many other circumstances which aggravate the bar- 
barity, he fell into a sort of criticism upon magna 
nimity and courage, and argued that they were in- 
separable ; and that courage, without regard to jus- 
tice and humanity, was no other than the fierceness 
of a wild beast “ A good and truly bold spirit, 
continued he, “ is ever actuated hj reason, and a 
sense of honour and duty. The affectation of such 
a spirit exerts itself in an impudent aspect, an over- 
bearing confidence, and a certain negligence ot 
giAg <^euce. This is visible in all tne cocking 
yotRhs see about this town, who are noisy in 
assemblies, unawed by the jPrescnce of wise and 
virtuous men; in a word, insensible of all the ho- 
nours and decencies of human life. A shameless 
lellow takes advantage of merit clothed with modesty 
and magnanimity, and, in the eyes of little people, 
appet^rs sprightly and agreeable : while the man o 
resolution and§true gallantry is overlooked and dm- 
j regarded, if not despised. There is a pr' prictv m 
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all things ; and I bL*licv<‘ what you scholars call just 
and sublime, in opposition to turgid and bombast 
expression, may give you an idea of what I mean, 
when I say modesty is the certain indication of a 
great spirit, and impudence the affectation of ii. 
He that writes with judgment, and never rises into 
improper warmths, mauilests the true force of genius; 
lu like manner, he who is quiet and equal in all his 
behaviour is sup})orted in that deportment by what 
we may call true courage. Alas ! it is not so easy 
a thing to be a brave man as the unthinking part of 
mankind imagine. To dare is not all that there is 
ill it The privateer we were just now talking of 
had boldness enough to attack his enemy, hut not 
greatness of mind enough to admire the same quality 
exerted by that enemy in defending himself. Thus 
his base and little mind was wholly taken up in the 
sordid regard to the prize of wliich he failed, and 
the damage done to his own vessel ; and therefore 
he used an honest man, who defended his own from 
him, in tltc manner as he would a thief that slomld 
rob him, 

“ He was equally disappointed, and had not spirit 
enough to consider, that one case would be laudalde, 
and the other criminal. Malice, rancour, hutroil, 
vengcau(‘o, are what tear the breasts of moan inpn 
in fight; but fame, glory, conquests, desires of »p- 
portuiiities to pardon and oblige their opposers, are 
what glow in the minds of the gallant.” The cap- 
tain emled his discourse with a sjiecimeu of his 
hdok-learning ; and gave us to understand that he 
Itad read a French author on the subject of justness 
in point of gallantry. “ I love,” said Mr. Sentry, 
” a critic who mixes the rules of life with annota- 
tions upon writers. My author,” added he, “ in his 
discourse upon epic poetry, takes occasion to speak 
of the same quality of courage drawn in the two 
different characters of Turnus and iEneas. He 
makes courage the chief and greatest ornament of 
Turnus ; but in iEneas are many others which out- 
shine it; among the rest, that of piety. Turnus is, 
therefore, all along painted by the poet full of os- 
tentation, his language haughty and vain-glorious, 
as placing his honour in the manifestation of his 
valour : .tineas speaks little, is slow to action, and 
shows only a sort of defensive courage. If equipage 
and address make Turnus appear more courageous 
than jEneas, conduct and success prove JEneas 
more valiant than Turnus.” — T. 
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In te omnia domus Inclinata recunibit. 

V iRo. Mn. xii. 59. 

On thee the fortunes of our house depend. 

Ip we look into the three great heroic poems 
which have appeared in the world, wo may observe 
^nat they are built upon very slight foundations, 
fonier lived near 300 years after the Trojan war; 
^uu, as the writing of history was not then in use 
among thy Greeks, we may very w'cll suppcise that 
e tradition of Achilles and Ulysses had brought 
very few (Particulars to his knowledge; 
/>ugh there is no question but he has wrought into 
vvo poyms such of their remarkable adventures 
Were still talked of among his contemporaries, 
hisn^ of ^neas, on which Virgil founded 
and’ likewise very bare of circumstances, 

emk..ic L- ^ means afforded him an«>pportunity of 
shing it with fiction, and giving a full range 


to his own invention. We find, however, that he 
has interwoven, in the course of his fable, tho prin- 
cipal particulars, which were generally believed 
among the Romans, of JEneas’s voyage and settle-, 
inent in Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgement of the whole 
story, as collected out of (he ancient historians, and 
as it was received among the Romans, in Dionysius 
Halicarnassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered Virgil’s 
fable with relation to this history of vEneas, it may 
perhaps, he amiss to examine it in this light, sc 
far as regards my present purpose. Whoever looks 
into the abridgement above mentioned, wdll lind that 
the cliaracter of JEneas is filled with piety to the 
gods, and a superstitious observation of prodigie^ 
oracles, and predictions. Virgil has not only pre- 
served his character in the person of ^Eneas, but has 
given a place in his poem to those jparticular pro- 
))hecics which ho found recorded of him in history 
and tradition. The poet took tlio matters of fad as i 
they came down to him, and circumstanced them ! 
after his own manner, to make them appear the 
more natural, agreeable, or surprising. I believe 
very many readers have been shocked at that ludi- 
crous ])rophecy which one of the harpies pronounces 
to the Trojans in the third book ; namely, that be 
fore they had built their intended city they should 
bo reduced by hunger to eat their very tables. Rut, 
when they hear that this was one of the circum- 
stances that had been transmitted to the Romans in 
the history of iEneas, they will think the poet did 
very well in taking notice of it. Tho historian 
above mcntionc<l acquaints us, that a prophetess had 
forebdd iEneas, he should take his voyage westward, 
till his companions should eat their tables; and tlial 
accordingly, upon his landing in Italy, as they were 
eating their fiesh \i})on cakes of bread^r want of 
other conveniences, they afterward fed (# tho cakes 
themselves; upon wlueh one of the company said 
merrily, ” Wo are eating our tables.” They im- 
mediately took the hint, says the historian, and con- 
cluded the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did 
not think it proper to omit so material a particular 
in the history of iEneas, it may he worth while to 
consider with how much judgment he has qualified 
it, and taken oft' every thing that might have ap- 
peared improper for a passage in a hi roic poem. 
The prophetess who foretcls it is a hungry harpy, 
as the person who discovers it is young Ascanius. 

Ileus ctiam mensas consumiinus ! inquit lulus . — M •. vli. 116. 
See, wo devour the plates on which we teed. — DuroEM 

Such an observation, which is beautifii in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous from 
any <»ther of the company, I am apt to think that 
the changing of the Trojan fleet into water-nymphs, 
which is the most violent machine in the wnole 
i'Eneid, and has given offence to several critics, may 
be accounted for the same way. Virgil himself, be- 
fore he begins that relation, premises, that what he 
was going to tell appeared incredible, but that it 
was justified by tradition. What fiirther confirms 
me that this change of the fleet was a celebrated 
circumsttnee in the history of ASneas, i.*!, that Ovid 
has given a place to tho same inetamorphosis in his 
account of the heathen mythology. 

None of the critics I have met W’ith have con- 
sidered the fable of the iEncid in this light, and 
taken notice how the tradition on which it was 
founded authorizes those parts in it which appear 
the most exceptionable. I hope the length of this 
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refleirtion will not make it iinoxccptable to the curious 
part of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton’s poem 
*48 still shorter than either that of the Iliad or A^neid. 
*The poet has likewdso taken care to insert every 
circumstance of it in the body of his fable. The 
ninth book, which we are here to consider, is raised 
upon that brief account in 8i;ripturc, wherein we 
arc told that the serpent was more subtle than uiiv 
beast of the held ; that he te'mpted the woman to eat 
of the forbidden fruit ; that she was overcome by 
this temptation, and that Adam followed her ex- 
ample. From these few particulars, Milton has 
formed one of the most entertaining fables that in- 
vention ever produced. He has disposed of these 
several cireuinstanees among so miiriy beautiful and 
natural fictions of his t)\vu, that ins whole story 
looks like a comment upon sacred writ, or rather 
seems to he a full and complete relation of what the 
other is only in epitome. I have insisted the longer 
on this consideration, as I look upon the disposition 
and contrivance of the fal)le to be the principal 
l)cauty of the ninth book, which has more story in 
it, and is fuller of incidents, than any other in the 
whole poem. Satan’s traversing the globe, and 
still keeping within the shadow of the night, as 
fearing to he dis( <»vcred by the angel of the sun, 
who had before dete; ted him, is one of those lK*au- 
tilul imaginations with which he iiitnjduces this his 
second series of ad ventures. Having evainined the 
nature of every creature, and found out one which 
was the most proper for his ])urj»osc, he again re- 
turns to Paradise ; and, to avoid discovery, sinks by 
night with a river that ran und(?r the garden, and 
rises up again through a fountain that issued from 
it by tin* tree of life. The p'let, who, as we have 
before taken notice, speaks as little as possible in 
his own pmon, and, after the example of Homer, 
fills every^rt of his work with manners and eha- 
racters, introduces a soliloquy ol this infernal agent, > 
who was thus restless in tin* destruelion of man. 
He is then described as gliding througti tiie garden, 
uinler the resemolancc of a mist, in order to find 
out that creature in which he design('<l to tempt our 
first parents. This description has something in it 
very poetical and surprising: 

So sayinit, lJirouj;li each thicket dank or dvy 
4ike :i black nil'll low creeping, Ik* held on 
His midnight suarch, wlicrc soonest he iiiinht find 
1 he Mapeiit ; inin (usf sleeping -><)on ia; found 
In lattyriutli of many a round self rollM. 

Hj» head the midst, well stor'd with suhtle wiles. 

The author afterward gives us a <Ieseription of the 
morning, which is wonderfully suitable to a divine 
poeiir, and peculiar to that first season of nature. 
He represents the earth, before it was curst, us a 
great altar breathing out its incense from all parts, 
and seiming up a pleasant .savour to the nostrils of 
lU Creator ; to which lie adds a noble idea of Adam 
and Eve, as oft'ering their uioruiug worship, and 
filling up the universal concert of praise and ado- 
rutiuu : 

Now when a sacred light began to dawn 

III Eden on flie humid flowers, that breath’d 

'I'heir inomiMg ineensc; wiien all thiii>is that bMuthe 

From the earth's great altar scud up silent praise 

'I'o the Creator, and his no.siriU fill 

With grateful smell; forth game the human pair. 

And join'd their vocal worslup to their choir 
<if creatures wanting voice 

The dispute which follows between our two first 
parents is represented with great «rt. It proceeds 
from a diiiereuce of judgment, not if and 


is managed with reason, not with heat. It is suen 
a dispute as we may sup[»ose might have happened 
in Paradise, had men coniinued happy and iuiiu- 
cent. There is a great ileiicacy in the moralities 
which are interspersed in Adam’s discourse, and 
which the most ordinary reader cannot but take 
notice of. That force of love which the lather of 
•iiankind so finely describes in the eighth book, and 
which is inserted in my last Saturday’s paper, 
shows itself here in many fine instances;' as in those 
fond regards he casts towards Eve at her parting 
from him : 

Her long with ardent look his eye pursu'd 
Dcii^hu d, Jmt desiring more lier stay. 

Oft he t<i her hi.n i harge of quick relurii 
Kepeated; she to him as oft engaged 
I'o i)e return'd by noon amid the how'r. 

In his impatience and amusement during her 
absence : 


-Adam the while. 


Wailing ih'siious her rcluni, had wove 
Of choicest Ihivv’r.s a garland to adoni 
Iter I'.csics, and her rural labours irown. 

As reapers oft are wont tlieir rural queen. 

(deal j(«y he promis'd to lus thougliLs, and new 
Sulaee in lier return, no long delay'd. 

But particularly in that passionate speech, wlicre, 
seqjing her irrecoverably lost, ho resolves to pcnsli 
With her, rather than to live without her: 


-Some cursed fraud 


Of enemy hath heginl’d thee, yet unknown, 

And me with thee liatli ruin'd ; for VMtli ihee 
Certain my resolulion is to die; 

Ilov\ can 1 live without thee 'f How forego 
'rSiy Hweet emnerse and love so dearly join'd. 

To live again in these wild woods lorluin.'’ 

Should (iod ereale anullier Eve, and I 
Another rih alfunl, >el loss of lliee 
Would iievi-r from my heart; no, no ! I feel 
Tlie link of ii.nme draw me : llesJi of JlesJi, 

Hone of my hone thou art. ami from thy state 
.Vliiie never slnill he pai'ted, hli.ss or won ! 

The beginning of this speech, and tlie prepara- 
tion to it, are animated with the same spirit as the 
conclusion, which I have hero quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in practice by 
the fenqiler, when he found Eve separated from her 
husband, tlie many pleasing images of nature which 
arc iiitorinixod in this part of the story, with its 
gradual and regular progress to the fatal catastrophe, 
are so very remarkalde, that it would be superfluous 
to point out their respective bcaulies. 

I have avoided menlioriing any particular simi- 
litndc.s in my remarks on this great work, because 
1 have given a general account of them in uiy 
paper on the first book. There is one, however, iu 
tliis part of the poem, which I shall here quote, as 
it is not only very beautiful, but the closest of any 
in the whole poem; 1 mean that where the serpent 
is de.scribed as rolling forward in all his pride, aui* 
muted by the evil spirit, and conducting Eve to her 
destruction, while Adam was at too great a distance 
from her to give her his assistance. I'hese several 
particulars are all of them wrought into the toilow- 
iiig similitude : 


-Hope elevates, and joy 


Brightetm his crest ; as when a waiulefuig Are, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the u.'ght 
CoiuienKes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flume, 

(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit allends) 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light. 

Misleads th' amazed night wamlcrer from his way 
To l)ogs and mires, ana oft through pond or pool, 

. There swa'low'd up and lost, from succour for. 

The secret intoxication of pleasure, with all thnsf 
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tranfii'-’nt niiyhinj^s of and j'»y, which the poet 
rclirc'ients in our first parents upoii ( Utinpj the for- 
hidden fruit, t(t those flaj^ijin^s of spirit, damps of 
sorrow, and mutual accusations which succeed it, are 
conceived with a woiulerful imagination, and de- 
scribed in very natural sentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth iRncid, yielded to that 
f.'jfal temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us 
the earth trembled, the heavens were fillet! with 
flushes of lighining, and the nvmjihs ht.wled upon 
the mountain tops. Milton, in the same poetical 
spirit, has described all nature as disturbed upon 
Kvo’s eating the forbidden fruit : 

So saying, her rash liaiid in evil hour, 

Forih roac-tung to (ho friiif. *5110 pluck'd, she ate: 

Karth fell the wound, and Nature, frtuu her seat 
Sighing, through all her works gave signis of woo 
That all was lo.st. 

Upon Adam’s falling into the same guilt, the 
whole creation appears a second time in convulsions : 

-He scruidcd not to eat 

Against his bettor knowledge; not deceiv'd. 

But foiully overcome with fetnale charm. 

Karth trembled from her emrailM, its ai;ain 
In pang.s, and nature gave u second grt»an ; 

Sky low’r’d, and, nnitlei iag tluinder, some sad drops 
Wept at compluling of the niorlal sin, ^ 

As all naturfe sufTerod by the guilt of our itr.^t 
parents, these gymptoms of trouble anri cou.‘<leriia* 
tion are wonderfully imagined, not only as prodi- 
gies, but as marks of her sympathizing in the fall 
of man. 

Atlam’s converse with Eve, after having eaten of 
! the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between 
I .lupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. Juno 
there approaches Juyiiter with the girdle which .she 
1 had received from Venus ; upon which he tells her, 
j tliat she appeared more charming and dc.sirahle than 
I she had ever done before, even when their loves 
• wore at the highest. The poet afterward describes 
! thorn as reposing on a summit of Mount Ida, whi< h 
, produced under them a bed of fliowers, the lotus, 

I the crocus, and the hyacinth : and concludes his de- 
I scription with their falling asleep. 

I Let the reader compare this with the following 
I passage in Milton, which begins with Adam’s speech 
: to Eve : 

For never did thy beauty since the day 
I saw thee first uiid wo<i<Uul thee, nduru'd 
^Vith all perfections, so iiifluuiH my souse 
With ardour to enjoy thoc, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 

So said ho, and fitrtioro not gt.-uice or toy 
Of amorous intent, W'ell uiuier.siood 
Of Kve, whose eye darted contagious fire 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady bunk, 

Thick overlieud with verdunt roof cnihoucr'd. 
lie led her, nulhiiig loath ; flowers were the couch, 

1 uusies, and violets, and a.sjihodel, 

And liyacinth, Earth’s freshest softest lap. 

1 here they their fill of lovo and love’s di.sporl 
took largely, of their mutual guilt the stu 1, 
riie solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 
Oppreas il them. 

As no poet seems ever to have studied Homer 
ore, or to have mure resembled him in the great- 
ess of genius, than Milton, I think I should have 
if a ^ ^ imperfect account of his beauties, 
whi I 1 phserved the most remarkable passages 
I l/* • parallels in the.se tw'o great authors, 
hoti^ ’ course of these criticisms, have taken 
wiiirU? parliciilar lines and expressions 

, 1 ^, ^^’^oslated from the Greek poet ; but as I 
^ Would have appeared too minute niul 
^niious, I have purposely omitted tlii.-m. The 

1 


j greater incidents, however, are not only set oti by 
1 being shown in the same light with several of the 
same nature in Homer, but by that means inav lo 
also guarded against the cavils of the tasteless or 
ignorant. — L. 
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Si :ul honcslatem nati .suimw, ca aut sola exj)rtenda 

est, aut cene emni jHUjdere gravior e.Hl habeiida quani ro- 
liqua omnia. — T cll. 

If we be made for honesty, either it is solely to he sought, or 
certainly to t»e estimated much more highly than all other 
things. 

Wii.i. IloNF.yroMB was complaining to me yes- 
terday that the conversation of the town is so altered 
oflute years, that a fine gentleman is at a loss for 
matter to start a discourse, as well as unable to fall 
ill with the talk he generally meets with. M'ill 
takes notice, that there is now an evil under the 
sun which he supposes to he entirely new, because 
not mentioned by any satirist, or moralist, in any 
ago. “ Men,” said he, “ grow knaves sooner than 
they ever did since the creation of the world before.” 
If you read the tragedies of the la.st age, you find 
the artfiil men, and persons of intrigue, are ad- 
vanced very far in years, and beyond the pleasures 
and sallies of youth ; but now Will observes, that 
the young have taken in the vices of the aged, and 
you shall have a man of five-and-twenty, crafty, 
false, and intriguing, not ashamed to over-reach, 
cozen, and beguile. My friend adds, that till about 
the latter end of King Charles’s reign tliere was not 
a ra.=«ral of any eminence under forty. In the })lares 
of resort for conversation, you now hear nothing hut 
what relates to the improving mcn’.s fbrtunes, with- 
out regard to the methods towards it. This is so 
fashionable, that young men form themselves upon 
a certain neglect of every thing that is candid, 
simple, and worthy of true esteem ; and affect being 
yet worse than they are, by acknowledging, in their 
general turn of mind and discourse, that they have 
not any remaining value for true honour and ho 
nesty ; preferring the capacity of being artful to 
gain their ends, to the merit of despising those end.s 
when they eume in competition with their honesty. 
All this is due to the ’ cry silly pride that generally 
prevails, of being valued for the ability of cjjLrrying 
their point; in a word, from the opinion that shallow 
and unexperienced people entertain of the short- 
lived force of cunning. Rut I shall, before I enter 
upon the various faces which folly, covered with ar- 
tifice, puts on to impose upon the unthinking, pro- 
duce a great authority for asserting, that nothing 
but truth and ingenuity* has any lasting good effect, 
even upon a man’s fortune anil interest. 

” Truth and reality have all the advantages of 
appearance, and many more. If the show of any 
thing be goo '4 for any thing, I am sure sincerity is 
better; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, hut because he thinks it 
good to have such a quality as he jiretends to ? for 
to counterfeit and dissemble is to ])ut on the appear- 
ance of some real excidlency. Now the best way 
in ihe world for a man to seem to bo any thing, 
is really to be what he would seem to be. Be- 
sides, that it is many times as troublesome to make 
good the pretence of a good ijuality, as to have it ; 
and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
discovered to want it, and then all his pains and 

• InpeMuily seerns to be her® useil for inuenuousuev 
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labour to socm to have it is lost. There is some- 
thiug unnatural in painting, which a skilful eye will 
easily discern from native beauty and complexion. 

** it is hard to personate and act a part long ; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 
bo endeavouring to return, and will peep out and 
betray herself one time or other. Therefore if any 
man think it convenient to seem good, let him be so 
indeed, and then his goodness will appear to every 
body’s satisfaction ; so that upon all accounts sin- 
cerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the affairs 
of this world, integrity has many advantages over 
all the fine and artificial ways of dissimulation and 
deceit ; it is much the plainer and easier, much the 
safer and more secure way of dealing in the world : 
it has less of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement 
and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it ; it is the 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us 
thither in a straight line, and will hold out and last 
longest. The arts of deceit and running do con- 
tinually grow weaker and less effectual and service- 
able to them that use them ; whereas integrity gains 
strength by use, and the more and longer any man 
practiseth it, the greater service it docs him, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging those with 
whom he hath to do to repose the greatest trust and 
confidence in him, which is an unspeakable advan- 
tage in the business and affairs of life. 

“ Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, 
and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we arc aware ; whereas a lie is troublesome, 
and sets a man’s invention upon the rack, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. It j 
is like building upon a false foundation, which con- 
stantly stands in need of props to shore it up, and 
Droves at last more chargeable than to have raised a 
substantial building at first upon a true and solid 
foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substantial, 
and there is nothing hollow and unsound in it, and, 
because it is plain and open, fears no discovery ; of 
which the crafty man is always in danger ; and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre- 
tences are so transparent, that he that runs may 
read them; he is the last man that finds himself to 
he found out ; and whilst he takes it for granted i 
that he makes fools of others, he renders himself 
ridiculq«8. 

“ Ada to all this, that sincerity is the most com- 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for 
the speedy dispatch of business ; it creates confi- 
dence in those we have to deal with, saves the labour 
of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in 
few words. It is like travelling in a plain beaten 
road, which commonly brings a man sooner to his 
journey’s end than by-ways, in which men often lose 
themselves. In a word, whatsoever convenience 
may be thought to be iu falsehood and dissimulation, 
it is soon over; but the inconvenience of it is per- 
petual, because it brings a man under an everlast- 
ing jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not be- 
lieved when he speaks truth, nor trusted when 

J >erhap8 he means honestly. When a man has once 
orfeiled the reputation of his integrity, he is sot 
fast ; and nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
truth nor falsehood. 

“ And I have often thought, that God hath, in 
his great wisdom, hid from men of false and dis- 
honest minds the wonderful advantages of truth and 
integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly 
affairs : these men are so blinded by their covetous- 
> ness and ambition, that they cannot look beyond a 


present advantage, nor forbear to seize upon it, 
though by ways never so indirect ; they cannot see 
80 far as to the remote (;onsequcncc8 of a steady in- 
tegrity, and the vast benefit and advantages which 
it will bring a man at last. Were but this sort of 
men wise and clear-sighted enough to discern this, 
they would be honest out of very knavery, not out 
of any love to honesty and virtue, but with a crafty 
design to promote and advance more effectually 
their own interests ; and therefore the justice of iho 
Divine Providence has hid this trimst point of wis- 
dom from their eyes, that bad men might not be on 
equal terms with the just and upright, and serve 
their own wicked designs by honest and lawful 
means. 

“ Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and should never have occasion to con- 
verse more with mankind, never more need their 
opinion or good word, it were then no great m&tter 
(speaking as to the concernments of this world) if 
a man spent his reputation all at once, and ventured 
it at one throw : but if he be to continue in the 
world, and would have the advantage of conversa- 
tion whilst he is in it, let him make use of truth and 
sincerity in all his words and actions; for nothing 
bu^.this will last and hold out to the end : all other 
art* will fail, but truth and integrity will carry a 
man through, and bear him out to the last.” — T, 
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In tenui labor Vi«r,. (Icorg. Iv, 6. 

Though low the subject, it deserves our pains, 

Thk gentleman who obliges the world in general, 
and me in particular, with his thoughts upon edu- 
cation, has just sent me the following letter — 

SiK, 

“ I take the liberty to send you a fourth letter 
upon the education of youth. In my last I gnve 
you iny thoughts upon some particular tasks, which 
I conceived it might not be amiss to mix with their 
usual exercises, in order to give them an early 
seasoning of virtue ; I shall in this propose some 
others, which I fancy might contribute to give them 
a right turn for the world, and enable them to make 
their way in it. 

The design of learning is, as I take it, either 
to render a man an agreeable companion to himself, 
and teach him to support solitude with pleasure; 
or, if he is not born to an estate, to supply that de- 
fect, and furnish him with the means of acquiring 
one. A person who applies himself to learning 
with the first of these views, may be said to study 
for ornament; as he who proposes to himself the 
second, properly studies for use. The one does it 
to raise himself a fortune; the other, to set off that 
which he is already possessed of. But as far the 
greater part of mankind are included in the latter 
class, I shall only propose some methods at present 
for the service of such who expect to advance them- 
selves by their learning. In order to which I shall 
premise, that many more estates have been acquired 
oy little accomplishments than by extraordinary 
ones ; those qualities which make the greatest figure 
in the eye of the world, not being always the most 
useful in themselves, or the most advantageous to 
their owners. . . i 

“ The posts which require men of shining ati 
uncoqimon parts to discharge them are so very iCW 
that many a great genius goes put of the worJtl wi ^ 
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out ever having; had an opportunity to exert itself ; 
whereas persons of ordinary endowments meet with 
occasions litted to their parts and capacities every 
day in the common occurrences of life. 

“ I am acquainted with two persons who were 
formerly school-fellow's,* and have been good friends 
ever since. One of them was not only thought an 
impenetrable blockhead at school, but still main- 
tained his reputation at the university j the other 
was the pride of his master, and the most celebrated 
person in the college of which he was a member. 
The man of genius is at present buried in a country 
parsonage of eightscore pounds a-ycar ; while the 
other, with the bare abilities of a common scrivener, 
has got an estate of above a hundred thousand 
pounds. 

“ I fancy, from what I have said, it will almost 
appear a doubtful case to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wish his son should he a 
great genius : but this I am sure of, that nothing is 
more absurd than to give a lad the education of one, 
whom nature has not favoured with any particular 
marks of distinction. 

“ The fault therefore of our grammar-schools is, 
that every boy is pushed on to works of genius ; 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for the 
greatest part of them to be taught such little pi^c- 
tical arts and sciences as do not require any great 


hitherto chiefly insisted upon these things for such 
boys as do not appear to have any thing extraordi- 
nary in their natural talents, and consecjuently are 
not qualified for the finer parts of learning ; yet I 
believe I might carry this matter still further, and 
venture to assert, that a lad of genius has sometimes 
occasion for these little acquirements, to be as it 
were the forerunners of his parts, and to introduce 
him into the world. 

“ History is full of examples of persons who, 
though they have had the largest abilities, have 
been obliged to insinuate themselves into the favour 
of great men by these trivial accomplishments ; as 
the complete gentleman, in some of our modern 
comedies, makes his first advances to his mistress 
under the disguise of a painter ora dancing-master. 

“ The difference is, that in a lad of genius these 
are only so many accomplishments, which in an- 
other are essentials ; the one diverts himself with 
them, the other works at them. In short, I look 
upon a great genius with these little additions, in 
j the same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, who 
is obliged, by an express command in the Alcoran, 
to learn and practise some handicraft trade : though 
I need not to have gone for my instance fifrther 
than Germany, where several emperors have volun- 
! tarily done the same thing. Leopold the last 
worked in wood : and I have hoard there are several 
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Cum mtignis virtutibus aCTers 

Grande .Huperciliuin Jlv. Sat vi. 

Their signal virtues hardly can be borne, 
Duiih d as they are w ith supercilious scorn. 
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share of parts to be master of them, yet may handicraft works of his making to be seen at Vi- 
comc often into play during the course oWman’s liic. enna, so neatly turned, that the best joiner in 
“ Such are all the parts of practical geometry. ! Europe might safely own them without any disgrace 
I have kpown a nmn contract a friendship with a j to his profession. • 

minister of state upon cutting a dial in his window: “ I would not be thought, by any thing I have 

and remember a clergyman who got one of the Lest said, to he against improving a boy's genius to the 
benefices in the west of England, by setting a utmost pitch it can be carried. What I would eu- 
coimtry gentleman’s affairs in some method, and , dcavour to show in this essay is, that there may be 
giving him an exact survey of his estate. j methods taktui to make learning advantageous even 

“While I am upon this subject, I cannot forbear , to the meanest capacities, 
mentioning a particular which is of use in eveiy ; N “I am, Sir, yours,” &c. 

station of life, and w'hich, mothiuks, every master ' — 

should teach his scholars ; I mean the writing of 
English letters. To this end, instead of perple.xing 
them with Latin epistles, themes, and verses, there 
might be a punctual correspondence established 
between two boys, who might act in any imaginary 
parts of business, or be allowed sometimes to give 
a range to their own fancies, and communicate to 
each other whatever trifles they thought tit, provided 
neither of tfiem ever failed at the appointed time to 
answer his correspoudentN letter. 

“ I believe I may venture to affirm, that the 
generality of boys would find themselves more ad- 
vantaged by this custom, when th ey come to be 
men, than by all the Greek and Latin their masters 
^■au teach them in seven or eight years. 

“ The want of it is very visible in many learned 
persons, who, while they are admiring the styles of 
Alemosthenes or Cicero, want phrases to express 
themselves on the most common occasions. I have 
a letter frbm one of theie Latin orators which 
vvould have been deservedly laughcd at by a com- 
moD attorney. 

Under this head of writing, I cannot omit ac- 
ounts and short-hand, which are learned with little 
pains, and very properly coxae into the number of 
u ^ have been here recommending, 

ou must doubtless, Sir, observe, that I have 


plum a morokant “ Stratford if worth 

' were lending the government 4U,000t yet we 

Swiff. Writ at the same school and university.’* i 

«vo.-StrHtford was after- I 


“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You have in some of your discourses described 
most sort of women in thedr distinct and propet 
classes, as the ape, the coquette, and many others ; 
hut I think you have never yet said any thing of a 
devotee. A devotee is one of those who disparage 
religion by their indiscreet and unseasonable intro- 
duction of the mention of virtue on all occasions. 
She professes she is what nobody ought to doubt 
she is ; and betrays the labour she is put to, to be 
what she ought to be with cheerfulness and alacrity. 
She lives in the world, and denies hiTself none of 
the diversions of it, with a constant declaration how 
insipid all things in it are to her. She is never 
herself but at church ; there she displays her virtue, 
and is so fervent in her devotions, that I have fre- 
quently seen her pray herself out of breath. While 
other young ladies in the house are dancing, or 
playing at questions and commands, she reads aloud 
m her closet. She says, all love is ridiculous, ex- 
cept it be celestial ; but she speaks of the passion ol 
one mortal to another with too much bitterness fui 
on© that bad no jealousy mixed with her contempt 

• The instance of Czar Peter is st’U more recent, smd inor* 
remarkable. 
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of it. If at any time she sees a man warm in his 1 who are acquainted with these objects, ridicule his 
addresses to his mistress, she will lift up her eyes to rusticity. J have known a fellow with a burden on 
heaven, and cry, ‘ What nonsense is that fool talk- j his head steal a hand down from his load, and slily 
ing ! Will the bell never ring for prayers?* We I twirl the cock of a squire’s hat behind him : while 
have an eminent lady of this stamp in our country, the ofl'ended person is swearing, or out of courite. 
who pretends to amusements very luueh above the nance, all the wag-wits in the highway are grinning 
rest of hor'sex. She never carries a white shock- in applause of the ingenious rogue that gave him 
dog with bells under her arm, nor a squirrel or «lor- the tip, and the folly of him who had not eyes all 
mouse in her pocket, but always an abridged piece round his head to previfnt receiving it. These 
of morality, to steal out when she is sure of being things arise from a general aft'ectation of smartness, 
observed. When sIm went to the fatuous ass-tace wit, and cotirage. Wycherley somewhere rallies 
(which I must confess was but an odd diversion to , the pretensions this way, by making a fellow sdv, 
be encouraged by p^’oplc of rank and figure), it was ‘ Red breeches are a certain sign of valour;’ and j 
not, like other larlies, t(* hear those p(»or animals Otway tnakes a man, to boast his agility, trip up a j 
bray, nor to see fellows run naked, or to hear eoun- j beggar on crutches. From such hints 1 beg a spe- 
try ’sqtiires in bob-wigs and white girdles make love , culation on this subject: in the mean time 1 shall 
at the side of a coach, and cry, ‘ Madam, this is ^lo all in the power of a weak old fellow in my own 
dainty weather.’ Thus she describes the diversion ; <l<-*fcnce; for as Diogenes, being in quest of an 
for she went only to pray heartily that nob«)dy might , honest man, sought for him when it was broad 
be hurt in the erowtl, and to see if the poor fellow’s day-light with a lantern and candle, so 1 intend 
face, which was distorted with grinning, might any for the future to walk the streets with a dark 

way be brought to itself again. She never chats lantern, which has a convex crystal in it; and if ' 

over her tea, but covers her face, and is supposed any man stares at me, I give fair warning that I i 
in an ejaculation before she tastes a sup. Tin's ; will direct the light full into his eyes. Thus, do- I 

ostentatious behaviour is such an offence to true ^pairing to find men modest, I hope by this means 

sanctity, that it disparages it, and makes virhie not to evade their impudence, 
only unamiahle, Imt also ridiculous. 'I’he 'i.u red ' * * “ [ uin, Sir, your humble Servant, 

writings are full of reflecti(-ns whicli al)hor this kind ; t< ^'.uphhosumi s.” 

ofcomluct; and a dr yotcc is so far from promoting ^ 

goodness, that she deters otlu'rs by her exainjde. , W 

Folly and vanity in one of these ladies is like TIITJR.SDA Y, APRIL 17, 1712. 

in a clergyman: it does not only debase lorn. Imt Nun ego rnordaci disirinxi cannine queniiuam. 

makes the inci.nsiderutc part of the world think the Oviu. I rist, U. f;Ct3. 

worse of religion. I ne’er in g.'ill dij>])M luy envenom’d j)on, 


“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Hoxsi'lu.” 

‘Mr. Spectator, 


Nod ego rnordaci disirinxi carmine quemiiiam. 

Oviu. I rist, if f;C>3. 

I ne’er in g.'ill my envenom’d j)on, 

Nor bninded the bold Iront of sliamelcss men. 


1 HAVE been very often tempted to write invoc- 
iivc.s nj)on tho.se who have detracted from my works, 
or spoken in derogation ol my person ; but 1 look 


, Xenophon, in his short aernunt of the Spartan upon it as a particular hajipinous, that I havealwajs 

commonwealth, speaking of the behaviour of their hindered niv re^< ntmeiits from jiroc-’etling to this 
young men in the streets, says, ‘ 'riicre w'a.s so much extiemity. I once had gone through lialf a satire, 
modesty in their looks, tliat you miglit as soon havo } ut found so many motions of humaniiy rising in 
turned the eyes of a marble statue upon you as me towanls the persons whom I had severely treated, 
(heirs; and that in all their behaviour they wen* that I threw it into the tire w ithout ever tinisliiuT it. 
more modest than a bride when put to bed upon her i I have been angry enough to make several liltle 
wcdding-niiiht.* 2’hi.s virtue, which is always ‘•ub- repigraras and lampoons; and, after having a<lmired 
joined to magnanimity, bad such an iuthieru e up<iu | them a day or two, have likewise committed them 
their courage, that in battle an cmuuy could not to the Dames, ‘rhese I look upon as so many sa 

look them in the face, and they durst not but die criHces to humanity, and have received niurb greater 

fur their country. * satisfaction from the suppressing such perf<unianie>, 

“ Whenever I walk into the streets of London than 1 could have done from any reputation they 
and Westminster, the countenances of all the young might have procured me, or from any iiiortihcation 
fellows that pass by me make me wish myself in jthey might nave given my enemies, in case I had 
Sparta: I meet with such blustering airs, big haiks, made them public. If a man has any talent iu 
and bold fronts, that, to a superficial observer, would j writing, it shows a good mind to fui hear answering 
be.speak a courage above those Grecians. I am calumnies and reproaches in the same spirit of bit- 
arrived to that perfection in spernlation, that I un- terness in which they are offered. But when a man 
derstand the language of the eyes, which would be has been at some' pains in making suitable returns 
a great misfortune to me had I not corrected the to an enemy, and has the instruments of revenge m 
lestincss of old age by philosophy. There is scarce his hands, to let drop his wrath, and stifle his rc- 
a man in a red coat, who does not tell me, with a sentments, seems lo have something in it great and 
full stare, he is a bold man : I sec several swear in- heroieal. There is a particular merit in such a way 
wardly at me, without any offence of mine, but the of forgiving an enemy; and the more violent and 
oddness of my person : I meet contempt in every unprovoked the offence has been, the greater still ij' 
street, expressed iu different manners by the scorn- the merit of him who thus forgives it. 
ful look, the elevated eyebrow, and the swelling I never met with a consideration that is more 
nostrils of the prou** and prosperous. The ’prentice finely spun, and what has better pleased me, than 
speaks his disrespect by au extended finger, and the one in Kpietetus, which places an enemy in a new 

porter by stealing out his tongue If a country light, and gives us a view of him altogcl her diflerent 

gentleman appears a little curious in observing the from that in which we arc used to regard him. 1 ‘ 
edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, and dials, it is not sense' of it is as follows : “ Does a man reproac > 
to be imagined how the polite rabble of this town, jthee for being proud or ill-natured, envious or <’oo 
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' orited, ignorant or tletracting ? Considei with thy- 
j self whether his reproaches are true. If they arc 
I not, consider that thou art not the person whom he 
I reproaches, but that he reviles an imaginary being, 
j and perhaps loves what thou really art, though ho 
hates what thou appearest to be. If his reproaches 
: arc true, if thou art the envious, ill-natured man he 
! takes tliee for, give tijysclf another turn, hoeojiie 
mild, affable, and obliging, and his reproaches of 
thee naturally cease. Ilis reproaches may indeed 
continue, but thou art no longer the person whom 
; he reproaches.*’^ 

i I often apply this rule to myself; and when I 
: hear of a satirical speech or writing that is aimed 
at me, I examine my own heart, whether I deserve 
it or not. If I bring in a v('rdict against mysolf, I 
I »*ndeavour to rectify my conduct for the future in 
: those particulars wliich have drawn the censure upon 
j mo ; but if the whole invective be grounded upon a 
! flll^ehood, I trouble myself no further aUmt it, and 
look upon my name at tire head of it to signify no 
more than one of those fictiti(ms names inridc use of 
by an author to introduee an imaginary eharacter. 
Why should a man be sensible of the sling of a re- 
proach, who is a stranger to the guilt that i.s iin})lied 
{ iu it? or subject himself to the penalty, when he 
i knows he has never committed the crime ? T 'hjs is j 
I a piece of fortitude which every one owes to his own 
i imioccnce, and without which it is irn^ssihle for a I 
man of any merit or figure to live at jieiJce with him- 
self, in a country that abounds with wit and liberty. 

The famous Monsieur Ibilzaic, in a I(‘tter to the 
, Chancellor of France, who had prevented the puhli- 
I culion of a book again.st him, liu.s the following 
! words, which are a lively [licturc of tlie greatne.ss 
; of mind so visible in the works of tliat author: “ If 
' it was a uew' thing, it may be I should not be dis- 
pleased with the suppression of the first libel that 
should abuse me ; but since there art* enough of 
them to make a small library, I am secretly pleased 
to See the number increased, and takt? delight in 
raising a heap of stones that envy has cast at me 
without doing me any harm.” 

The author here alludes to those monunientsf of 
the eastern nations, which were mauntains of stones 
raised upon the dead bodies by travellers, that used 
to cast every one his stone upon it as they passed 
by. It is certain that no monument is so glorious 
as one which is thus raised by the hands of envy. 
For my part, I admire an author for such a temper 
of mind as enables him to bear an undeserved re- 
proach without resentment, more than for all the 
"it of any the finest satirical reply. 

Thus far I thought necessary to explain myself 
»n relation to those who have animadverted on this 
paper, and to show the reasons why I have not 
thought fit to return them any formal an.swer. I 
must further add, that the work would have been of 
very little use to the public had it been filled with 
personal reflections and debates; for which reason 
I never once turned out of my way to observe those* 
itfle cavils which have been made against it by 
j t'ljvy or ignorance. The common fry of scribblers, 
who have no other way of being taken notice of but 
‘y 'tlacking what has gained some reputation in 

^ World, would have furnished me with business 
, f“'^ugh, had they found me disposed to enter the 
hsts witli them. 

j ^ I shall conclude with the fable of Boccalini’s tr^- 

• Eplet Ench, cap. 48 anrt 64, ed. Berk. 1670. 8vo. 

Britain abuiKluut inoiiunienbi of the $umc kind In NorUi 
j whew aieyar« called •‘cointt.’* 


vellcr, who was so pestered with the noise of gra.ss. 
hoppers in his cars, that he alighted from his horse 
in great wrath to kill thorn all. “ This,” says the 
aiubor, “ was troubling himself to no manner of 
purp<»se. Had he pursued his journey without taking 
lic)tice of them, the troublesome insects would have 
died of themselves in a very few w^ks, and he 
would have suffered nothing from them.”— L 
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- - Aptissima qua'quo dabunt dii. 

Charior esl illis homo quam sibi. — Jdv. Sat x 319. 

The ^ods will grant 

Whatihoir unerring wisdom secs they want* 

In go(Hlness, a.s in greatnes!^, they excel; 

Ah 1 that wo lov'd ourselves but lialf aa well ! 

It is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of a 
certain self-existence, that the noblest motive for 
action that ever was proposed to man is not ac- 
knowle<lgcd the glory and happiue.‘<s of their being. 
The heart is treacherous to itself, and we do not let 
our rertoctions go deep enougii to receive religion as 
the. most honourable incentive to good and worthy 
actions. It is our natural weakness to flatter our- 
selves into a belief, that if we search into our inmost 
tlioughts, wc find ourselves wholly disinterested, 
and divested of any views arising Irom self-love and 
vain-glory. But however spirits of a superficial 
greatness may dis»]ain at first sight to do any thing, 
but from a noble impulse in themselves, without any 
future regards in this (5r any other being ; upon 
strj<‘ter inquiry they will find, to act worthily, and 
expect to be rewarde<l only in another world, is as 
heroic a pitch of virtue as human nature can arriNX* 
at. If the teuour of our actions have any other mo- 
tive than the <lesire to he i»leasing in the eye of the 
Deity, it will necessarily follow that we must be 
more than men, if we are not too much exalted in 
pro.sperity and depressed in adversity. Hut the 
Christian world has a Leader, the contemplation of 
whoso life and sufl'orings must administer comfort iu 
affliction, while the sense of his power and omni- 
potence ispust give them humiliation in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidding and unlovely eim- 
.straint with which men of low conceptions act when 
they think they conform theinscdves to religion, as 
well as to the more odious conduct of hypocrite.s, 
that the word Christian does not carry with it at 
first view all that is groat, wv'rthy, friendly, gene- 
rous, and heroic. The man who sn.spends his hopes 
of the reward of worthy actions till after death, who 
can bestow unseen, who can overlook hatred, do 
good to his slanderer, who can never ho angry at his 
friend, never revengeful to his enemy, i.s certainly 
formed for the benefit of society. Yet those? are .so 
far from heroic virtues, that they are but the ordi- 
nary duties of a Christian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back on 
the great catastrophe of thi.s day,* with what bleed- 
ing emotions of heart must he contemplate the lile 
and sufferings of his Deliverer I When his agemies 
occur to him, how will he weep to reflect that ho 
has often forgot them for the glance of a wanton, tor 
the applause of a vain world, for a heap of fleeting 
pastplcasure.H, which are at present aching sorrows ; 

How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly 
steps our Almighty Leader took in conducting us to 
his heavenly mansions ! In plain and apt parable, 
aimilitnde, and allegory, our great Ma-^ter enforc(‘d 

♦ This paper was publihheU on Good Friday, 1712. 
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the doctrine of our salvation ; but thoy of his ac- 
quaintance, instead of receiving what they could not 
oppose, were offended at the presumption of being 
wiser than they. They could not raise their little 
ideas above the consideration of him, in those cir- 
cumstances familiar to them, or conceive that he, 
who appeaidd not more terrible or pompous should 
have any thing more exalted than themselves ; he 
in that place, therefore, would no longer ineffectu- 
ally exert a power which was incapable of conquer- 
ing the prepossession of their narrow and mean 
conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed; whonqwhon 
their Creator had touched, with a second life they 
saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to him, 
and admiration of his actions, the crowd could not 
leave him, but waited near him till they were almost 
as faint and helpless as others they brought for suc- 
cour. He bad compassion on them, and by a 
miracle supplied their necessities. Oh, the ecstatic 
entertainment, when they could behold their food 
I immediately increase to the distributor’s hand, and 
see their God in person feeding and refreshing his 
creatures ! Oh envied happiness ! But why do I 
luy envied ? as if our God did not still preside over 
nur temperate meals, cheerful hours, and innocent 
conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every where full 
of miracles not inferior to this, and though in the 
midst of those acts of divinity he never gave the 
least hint of a design to become a secular prince, 
yet had not hitherto the apostles themselves any 
other than hopes of worldly power, preferment, 
others, and pomp; for Peter, upon an accident of 
ambition among the apostles, hearing his Master 
explain that his kingdom was not of this world, was 
so scandalized that he whom he had so long followed 
should suffer the ignominy, shame, and death, which 
he foreU)ld, that he took him aside and said, “ Be 
it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee;” 
for which he suffered a severe reprehension from his 
Master, as having in his view the glory of man 
rather than that of God. 

The great change of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit, as a Saviour 
and Deliverer, to make his public entry into Jeru- 
salem with more than the power and joy, but none 
of the ostentation and pomp, of a triumph: he c.ime 
humble, meek, and lowly: with an unfelt new ec- 
stasy, multitudes strewed his wav with garments and 
olive-branches, crying with loud gladness and 
acclamation, “ Hosannah to the Son of David ! 
Blessed, is he that cometh in the name of the Lord!” 
At this great King’s accession to the throne, men 
were not ennobled, but saved; crimes were not 
remitted, but sins forgiven. He did not bestow 
medals, honours, favours; but health, joy, sight, 
speech. The first object the blind ever saw was the 
Author of sight; while the lame ran before, and the 
dumb repeated the hosannah. Thus attended, he 
entered into his own house, the sacred temple, and 
by his divine authority expelled traders and world- 
lings that profaned it ; and thus did he for a time, 
use a great and despotic power, to let unbelievers 
understand that it was not want of, but superiority 
to, all worldly dominion, that made him not exert 
it. But is this, then, the Saviour? Is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obsure Nazaronc command 
Israel, and sit on the throne of David ? Their proud 
and disdainful hearts, which were petrified with the 
love and pride of this world, were impregnable to 


I the reception of so mean a benefactor; and were 
now enough exasperated with benefits to conspire 
his death. Our Lord was sensible of their dqsign, 
and prepared his disciples for it, by recounting ta 
them now more distinctly what should befal him ; 
but Peter, with an ungrounded resolution, and in 
a flush of temper, made s.anguine protestation, that 
though all men wore offended in him, yet would nut 
he be offended. It was a great article of our Sa- 
viour’s business in the world to bring us to a sense I 
of our inability, without God’s as-sistance, to do any I 
thing great or good ; he therefore told Peter, who j 
thought so well of his courage and fidelity, that they i 
would both fail him, and even he should deny him 
thrice that very night. 

“ But what heart can conceive, what tongne utter 
the sequel ? Who is that yonder, buffeted, mocked, 
and spurned? Whom do they drag like a felon? 
Whither do they carry my Lord, my King, my 
Saviour, and my God? And will he die to expiate 
those very injuries ? See where they have nailed 
the Lord and (Jiver of life ! How his wounds 
blacken, his body writhes, and heart heaves with 
pity and with agony ! O Almighty sufferer, look 
down, look down from thy triumphant infamy ! Lo, 

1^ inclines his head to his sacred bosom ! Hark, 
he j^Toans ! See, he expires! The earth trembles, 
the temple rends, the ro( ks burst, the dead arise. 
Which arc the quick ? Which are the dead ? Sure 
nature, all nature is departing with her Crea- 
tor?”*— T. 
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Quis talia faado 

Tfinperet a lachrymis? Vmo. ii. 6. 

Who can relate such woes without a tear ?t 

The tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater 
variety of persons in it than any other in the whole 
poem. The author, upon the winding up of hit! 
action, introduces all those who had any concern in 
it, and shows with great beauty the influence which 
it had upon each of them. It is like the last act 
of a well-written tragedy, in which all who hud part 
in it are generally drawn up before the audience, 
and represented under those circumstances in which , 
the determination of the action places them. j 

I shall therefore consider this book under four j 
heads, in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the i 
human, and the imaginary persons, who have their j 
respective parts allotted in it. ' 

To begin with the celestial persons. The guardian | 
angels of Paradise are described as returning to 
heaven upon the fall of man, in order to approve j 
their vigilance ; their arrival, their manner of re- | 
ception, with the sorrow which appeared in them- 
selves, and in those spirits who are said to rejoice 
at the conversion of a sinner, are very finely Im® 
together in the following lines : 

Up into heav'n from Paratllso in lia.ste 
Til angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man ; for of his state by this they knew : ^ 

Much wond’ring how the subtle fiend had stol’n 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th* unwelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at hdhv'n gate, displeas’d 
All were who heard ; dim sadness did not spare 
That lime celestial visages ; yet, mixt 
With pity, violated uot their bliss. 

• Transcribed from Steele's Christian Hero. . 

t The motto to this paper in the original publication in len i 
is the same with that which Is now prefixed to bo. I 

Roddere personss scit convenlentla cuiquo. 

• Hoa, Ars Poet. 310. 

To each character be gives what best befits 
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About the n«\v-arriv’d, in imiltitu(le» 

Th’ ethereal people run to hear and know. 

How all befei. '1 hey tcw'rda the throne supreme 
Accguntable made haste, to make appear, 

With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 

And eusily approv'd; when the Moat High 
Klcrnal Father, from his secret chtud 
Amidst, in thunder utter'd thus his voice 

The same Divine Person, who in the foregoing 
parts of this poem interceded for our first parents 
oefore their fall, overthrew the rebel angels, and 
created the world, is now represented as descending 
! to Paradise, and pr()nouncir.g sentence upon the 
three offenders. The cool of the evening being a 
circumstance with which holy writ introduces this 
great scene, it is poetically described by our author, 
vlio has also kept religiously to the form of words 
in vvhich the three several sentences were passed 
upon Adam, Eve, and the serpent. He has rather 
chosen to neglect the numerousness of his verse, 
than to deviate from those speeches which are re- 
toided on this great occasion. The guilt and con- 
fusion of our lirst parents, standing naked before 
their judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon 
the arrival of Sin and Death into the works of the 
creation, the Almighty is again introduced as speak- 
ing to his angels that surrounded him. 

See ! with what heat thoso tlbjjs of hell advance, j 
To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 
bo fair and good created, &c. 

The following passage is formed upon that glorious 
image in holy writ, which compares the voice of an 
innumerable host of angels uttering hallelujahs, to 
the voice of mighty thunderiiigs, or of many waters : 

He ended, and the heav’nly audience loud 
Sung hallelujah. a« the sound of seas, 

'fhrouy;h multitude that sung: " Just are Ihy ways, 
Rinlvtcous are thy decrcca in all thy works: 

Who can extenuate thee ? *’ 

Though the author, in the whole course of his 
poem, and particularly in the book we are now ex- 
amining, liasiuliuite allusions to places of Scripture, 
I have only taken notice in my remarks of such as 
are of a jioetical nature, and which are woven with 
great beauty into the body of his fable. Of this 
hind is that passage in the present book, where, de- 
scribing Sill and Death as luarcliiug through the 
Works of nature, he adds. 


-Behind her Death 


Close following pace for pace, mounted yet 
On hi* pale horse 

VVhich alludes to that passage in Scripture so won- 
derfully poetical, and terrifying to the imagination : 
“ And I looked, and behold a pale horse, and his 
hame thalt sat on him was Death, and Hell followed 
with him : and power was given unto them over the 
fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with 
hunger, and with sickness, and with tho beasts of 
die earth,” Under this first head of celestial per- 
sons we must likewise take notice of the command 
^ angels received, to produce the several 

I'n.iogog in nature, and sully the beauty of the crea- 
>o»i. Accordingly they are represented as infecting 
ho stars and planets with malignant influences, 
'^eakeiiing ihe light of the ftn, bringing down the 
wuitor into the milder regions of nature, planting 
yuds and storms in several quarters of the sky, 
ofiDg the clouds with thunder, and, in short, per- 
, or iijg the whole frame of the universe to the eon- 
: on of its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noble 

! poem, the following lines, in which 

I the angels heaving up the earth, and placing 


it in a diffei^nt posture to the sun from what it had 
before the fiiTl of man, are conceived with that sub- 
lime imagination which was so peculiar to the author ; 

Some say ha bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun’s axle ; they with labour push'd 
Oblique tlio centric globe———. ^ 

We are in tho second place to consider the in- 
fernal agents under tiic view which Milton has given 
US of them in this book. It is observed, by those 
who would set forth the greatness of Virgil’s plan, 
that he conducts his reader through all the parts of 
the earth which were discovered in his time. Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, are the several scenes of bis 
fable, ^he plan of Milton’s poem is of an infinitely 
i greater extent, and fills the miiuF with many more 
astonighing circumstances. Satan, having surrounded 
the earth seven times, departs at length from Parar 
disc We then see him steering his course among 
the constellations ; and, after having traversed the 
whole creation, jiursuing his voyage through the 
chaos, and entering into bis own infernal dominions. 

His first appearance in the assembly of fallen 
angels is worked up with circumstances which give 
a delightful surprise to the reader : but there is no 
incident in ihe whole poem which does this more 
than the transformation of the whole audience, that 
follows the account their leader gives them of his 
expedition. The gradual change of Satan himself 
is described after Ovid’s manner, and may vie with 
any of those celebrated transformations which arc 
looked upon as the most beautiful parts in that poet’s 
works. Milton never fails of improving his own 
I hints, and bestowing the last finishing touches to 
I every incident whicli is admitted into his poem. The 
unexpected hiss which arises in this episodes the di- 
mensions and bulk of Satan, so much superior to 
those of the infernal spirits who lay under the same 
transformation, with the annual change which they 
are supposed to sufl'er, are instances of this kind. 
The beauty of the diction is very remarkable in this 
whole episode, as I have observed in the sixth paper 
of these my remarks the great judgment w ith which 
it was contrived. 

The partf of Adam and Eve, or the human per- 
sons, come next under our consideration. Milton’s 
art is no where more shown, than in his conducting 
the parts of these our first parents. The represen- 
tation he gives of them, without falsifying the story, 
is wonderfully contrived to influence the reader with 
pity and compassion towards them. Though Adam 
involves the whole species in miser}’, his crime pro- 
ceeds from a weakness which every man is inclined 
, to pardon and commiserate, as it seems rather the 
' frailty of human nature, than of the person^ who 
‘ offended. Every one is apt to excuse a fault which 
i ho himself might have fallen into. It was the exces- 
I sivc love for Eve that ruined Adam and his posterity. 

1 I need not add, that the author is justified in this 
particular by many of the fathers and the most or- 
thodox writers. Milton has by this means filled a 
great part of his poem with that kind of writing 
which the French critics call the tetidre, and which 
: is in a particular manner engaging to all ^rts of 
readers. 

I Adam and Eve, in the book wo are now considcr- 
, ingj are likewise drawn with such sentiments as do 
! not only interest the reader in their afflictions, but 
raise in him the must melting passions of humanity 
, and commiseration. When Adam sees the several 
! changes of nature produce*d about him, he appeai- 
! in a disorder of mind suitable to one who had for- 
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feited both his innocence and his hapf^ess ; he is 
filled with horror, remorse, despair; in xhe anguish 
of his heart, he expostulates with his Creator for 
having given him an unasked existence : 

Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould mo man ? Did I solicit tlu*e 
Prom darkness to promote me ? or here place 
III this delicious garden ? As my will 
Concurr'd not to my being, 'twere but right 
And equal to redm^e me to my dust. 

Desirous to resign, and render back 
All I receiv’d 

He immediately after recovers from his presump- 
tion, owns his doom to bi* just, and begs that the 
death which is threatened him ma) be inUmled on 
him : ^ 

Why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix'd on this day ? Why do I over-live? 

Why am I mock’d with douth.and Icngflien'd out 
To deathless pain ? How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible ! how glad would lay me down, 

A* in my mother’s lap ! There I should rest 
And sleep secure; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears ; no fear of worse 
To me, and to my offspring, would tornienl mo 
With cruel expectation 

This whole speech is full of the like emotion, and 
varied with all those sentiments which we may sup- 
pose natural to a mind so broken ami disturbed. I 
must not omit that generous concern which our first 
father shows in it for his posterity, and which is so 
proper to affect the reader : 


-Hide me from the face 


Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness! yet well, if here would I'tid 
The nu-sery : I deserved it and would bear 
My own deservings : but this will not serve; 
All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget. 

Is proiiaguled curse. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, “ lucrcaso and iimliiply 
Now death to hear I- 


-In me all 


Po.sterity stands curst ! Fair patrimony. 

That I must leave ye, sons ! O were I able 
To waste it all myself, and leave ye none ! 

So disinherited, how would ye bless 

Me. now yourcursH ! Ah, why should all mankind 

For one rnun’s fault, thus guiltless be coiid^iiiird. 

If guiltless ? hut i'rurii me wlial can proceed 
But all corrupt ? 

Who can afterward behold the father of mankind, 
extended upon the earth, uttering his ini<inight com- 
piainU, bewailing his existence, and wishing for 
death, without sympathizing with him in his distress I 

Thus Adam to himself lameuU d loud • 

Through the sDll night ; not now (as ere man fell) 

* Wholesome and cool, and inihl, but with black air, 
A^ouipanied with damps and dreadful glv)OUt, 

Wnich to his evil conscience rcpre.-cnUid 
All things with double terror. On llu* ground 
Outstretch’d he lay ; on the cold ground ! ami oft 
Curs'd hi8 creation ; death as oft accus'd 
Of lardy execution 

'Fhe part of Eve in this book is no less passionate, 
and apt to sway the reader in her favour. She is 
represented with great tenderness as approaching 
Adam, but is spurned from him with^a .spirit of up- 
braiding* and indignation, conformable to the nature 
of man, whose passions had now gained the dumi> 
iiiou over him. The following passage, wherein she 
is d(;8cribed as renewing her addresses Xo him, with 
the whole speech that follows it, have something in 
‘.hem exquisitely moviujg and pathetic: 

Ho added not, and from Iq^r turn'd ; but Eve 
N<.t »») repuls’d, with U-ars that ceas'd not iluwing, 

And IroMtitt all duorder'd, at his feet 


Fell huinble; and oinbracing tlu-in be.viiiiht 
His peace, and tliu.s proceeded in her plainr: 

“ Forsake me not thus, Adam! Wiine.ss, Heuv’n, 

What love sincere, uml rev rcnce in my hcan 
I liear thee, and umvocUng h.ivo nffended, 

Unhappily deceiv’d ! Thy suppliiinl 
I beg. and clasp thy knees. Bere.ive me not 
(Whereon 1 live), ihy ycnlle looks, thy aid. 

Thy couiKsel in tlii.'i uUermo^it di.siiess. 

My only .sfreiigtli ami .s.ay ! Forlorn of thee, 

Whither sh all I bi'take me ? wln^re subsi.si? 

While yet we live {sciircc one short h<mr, perhaps) 
lielweeii us ivno let tliere he peace," (bie. 

AdanTs rcconcilciricnt to her is worked up in the 
same spirit of tend ruess, JOvo afonvard pi(>pot,o> 
to her husband, iu the bliiidne.s.s of her despair, tint, 
to prevent their guilt from de.si.eudiiig upon pusie- 
rity, they should resolve to live (hildless; or, if tuut 
could not be done, they should seek their own 
deaths by violent melhods. As those seiuiiiients 
naturally engage the reader to regard the iiioiln r 
of mankind with more tiian ordinary r ommiser.iiioti, 
they likewise contain a very line moral. The reso- 
lution of dying to end our miseries does not show 
such a degree of iiKigiiaiiimity as a re-sidiiLiotj tu 
hear them, and suluuit to tiie disjieiibations of Tro- 
videnee. Our author, has, therefore, with grc’at de. 
lieacy, represented Kve as eiitcrtaiiiing this thought, 
and Adam as disapproving it 

We are, in the m-xt plaei?, to consider the imagi- 
nary persons, or Death and Sin, who act a laige 
part in this hook. Sueh heautiful extended allego- 
ries are certainly some of llie finest compusition.s of 
genius; but, a.s I have before observed, are nut 
agreeable to tin* nature of ati heroic poem. This of 
Sin and Death is very exf^uisite in its kind, if not 
cousidori'd as a }>art of such a work. 'I’he trnilis 
eontuined in it are so clear and open, that 1 shall 
uotlo.se time in exjilaining them; hut shall only uli- 
servp, that a reader, wlio know.s the strength of the 
ICnglish tongue, will he ama/cd to think how the 
jioet could find such apt woid.s and phrases to de- 
scribe the actions of those two imaginary jmrsons, 
and particularly in that part where death is exhi- 
bited as forming a bridge over the chaos ; a work 
suitable to the genius of Milton. 

Since the subject J am upon gives me nn opjior- 
tnuity of .speaking more at largo of such .‘shadowy 
and imaginary persons as may be introdureu into 
heroic poems, I shall beg leave to explain my.sclf iu 
a matter which is curious in its kind, and which none 
of the critics have treated of. It is ceitain Ili iner 
and Virgil are full of imaginary persons, who arc 
very beautiful in poetry, when they are just shown 
without being engaged in atiy series of action. 
Hwmer, indeed, represents Sleep as a person, and 
ascribes a short part to him in his Iliad but we 
minst consider, that though we now regard such a 
person as entirely shadowy aud nnsubstantial, tiio 
heathens made statues of him, placed him in their 
temples, and looked upon him us a real deity. 
When Horner makes use of other allegorical Jier- 
80118, it is only iu short expressions, wlndrh convey 
an ordinary thought to the mind in the most pleu.dng 
manner; and may rather be looked upon us p«Atical 
, phrasos, than allegorical descriptions. Instead of 
I telling us that men nati2^aliy fly when they are tcr- 
I rifled, he introduces the persons of Flight and fear, 
j who, he tells us, are inseparable companions. In- 
• stead of saying that the time was come when Apollo 
ought to have received his recompense, he tells us, 
that the Hours brought him his reward. Instead ot 
describing the effects which Minerva’s a‘gis 
duced iu battle, lie tells us that the brims ol it were 
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encompassed by Terror. Kout, Discord, Fury, Pur- 
suit, Massacre, uud Death. In the same liguie of 
speaking, he represents Victory as following Dio- 
niedes; Discord as the mother of funeials au«i 
mourning; Venu.s as dressed by the Graces; Bol- 
lona as wearing Terror and Consternation like a 
ginueiit. I might give several other instunc»'s out 
of Homer, as well us a great nuiiry out of Virgil. 
Milton has likewise very often made use of the same 
way of speaking, as where he tells us that Victory 
sat ou the rigiit hand of the Me.ssiah, when he 
marched forth against the rebel angels; that, at the 
rising of the sun, the Hours unharred the gates of 
light; that Discord was the daughter of Sin. Of 
tiie same nature are those expressions, where, de- 
scribing the singing of the nightingale, he adils, 
“Silence was pleased;*’ and upon the Messiah’s 
bidding peace to the chaos, “ Confusion heard his 
voice.” I might add innumerable instances of our 
poet’s writing in this beautiful liguro U is plain 
! lliat these I have mentioned, in which persons of an 
I imaginaiy nature arc introduced, are such short alle- 
I Ivories as arc not designed to be taken in the liteial 
■ but only to convey jiarticular circumstances 

to the reader, after an unusual and eiiterlaining 
maimer. But when such persons are introduced as • 
pniicijial actors, and engaged in a series of advcrl- j 
tiiros, they take too much upon them, and arc by no I 
moans proper for an heroic poem, which ongiil to 
appear credible in its principal parts, I ran nut for- 
bear therefore thinking, that Sin and Death arc as 
■mproper agents in a w’ork of this nature, as Strength 
ami Necessity in one of the tragedies of ..Eschylus, 
who repro.seiitod those two persons nailing down 
Frumotiieus to a rock; for which he has been justly 
cousured by the greatest critics. I do not know 
any imaginary person made use of in a more sublime 
manner of thinking than that in one of the pro- 
phets, who, describing God as descending from 
heaven, and visiting the sins of mankind, adds that 
dreadful cirenmstauco, ” Before liim went the Pesti- 
lence.” It is certain that this imaginary person 
might have been described in all her purple spots. 
The Fever might have marched before her, Pain 
might have stood at her right hand. Frenzy on her 
I'dt, and Death in her rear. She might have been 
introduced as gliding down from the tail of a comet, 
ur darted upon the earth in a flash of iightniug. She 
I'dght have tainted the atmosphere with her breath. 

1 he very glaring of her eyes might have scattered 
iiuection. But I bclievte every reader will think, 
dial in such sublime writings the mentioning of her, 
ii’ it is done in Scripture, has something in it more 
j ist, as well as great, than all that the most fanci- 
*>u poet could have bestowed upon her in the rich- 
UCS8 of his imagination. 
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Deslpere in loco.— Hor. 4. Od. xii. 1. ult 
I is Joyous folly that unbends the mind. — Francis. 

Lillie attended me the other day, and 
vi • .1 ^ P/esent of a largp sheet of , paper, on 

I 18 delineated a pavement in Mosaic, work, 
discovered at Stunsfield near Woodstock.^ A 
eison who has so much the gift of speech as Mr. 
imd'^ carry on a discourse without a re]>ly, 

great opportunity on that occasion to expatiate 


Vertue in 1712. See an account of it in 
“lih « flr.lUh Topography, vol. ii. p. b8 


upon so fine a piece of antiquity. Among other 
things, I remember ho gave me his opinion, which 
he drew from the ornaments of the work, tha». this 
wa.s the floor of a nmni dedicated to Mirth and Con- 
cord. Viewing this work, made my fancy run over 
the many gay expressions I had read in ancient 
authuis, which contained invitations to lay asido 
care and anxiety, and give a loose to that pleasing 
forgettulness wherein men put off their characters of 
business, and enjoy their very selves. These hours 
were usually pa.ssed in rooms adorned for that pur- 
|)Ose, and set out in such a manner, as the objects 
all around the company gladdened their hearts ; 
which, joined to the cheeriul looks of well-chosen 
and agreeable friends, gave new vigour to the airy, 
produceil the latent fire of the modest, aud gave 
grace to the slow humour of the reserviMl. A judi- 
cious mixture of such company, crowned with chap- 
leu of flowers, and the whole apartment glittering 
vvitli gay lights, cheered with a profusion of rosps, 
artificial falls of water, and intervals of soft notes t(* 
songs of love and wine, suspended the cares of 
human life, and made a festival ol mutual kindness. 
.Such parties of pleasure as these, and the reports o! 
the agreeable ]>as.sage8 in their jollities, have in all 
ages awakened the dull part of mankind to pretend 
to mirth and good humour, without capacity for such 
entertainments; for, if 1 may bo allowed to say so, 
ther<^ are a hundred men fit lor any mnpioyment, to 
ouc who i.s capable of passing a night in company of 
the first taste, without shocking any member of the 
society, overrating his own jiart of the conversation, 
but equally receiving and contributing to tlie plea- 
sure of the whole coiiijiany. When one considers 
such colloction.s of companies in past times, and’such 
as one might name in the present ago, with how 
much spleen must a man needs reflect upon the 
awkward gaiety of those who affect the frolic with 
an ill grace ! 1 have a letter from a correspondent 

of mine, who desires me to admonish all loud, mis- 
chievous, airy, dull com])anion8, that they are mis- 
taken in what they call a frolic. Irregularity in it- 
self is not what creates pleasure and mirth ; but to 
see a man, who knows what rule and decency arc, 
descend from them agreeably in our company, is 
what denominates him a pleasant companion. In- 
stead of that, you find many whose mirth consist.s 
only in ci'dng things whii h do not become them, 
with a secret consciousness that all the world knows 
they know better: to this is always added something 
mischievous to themselves or others. I have heard 
of .^ome ver^ merry fellows among whom the fmlic 
was started, and passed by a great majority, that 
every man should immediately draw a tooth; after 
which they have gone in a body and smoked a cob- 
bler. The same company, at another night, has 
each man burned his cravat ; and one perhaps, 
whose estate would hear it, h.is thrown a long wig 
and laced hat into the same lire. Thus they have 
jested themselves stark-naked, and run into the 
streets and frightened women very buece.ssfully. 
There is no inhabitant of any standing in Coveiit- 
garden, but can tell you a hundred g^iod humours, 
whore people have come off with a little blood.shed, 
and yet scoured all the witty hours of the night. I 
know a gentleman that has several wounds in the 
head by watch-poles, and has been thrice run through 
the body to carry on a good jest. He is very old for 
a man of so much good humotfr ; but to this day he 
I is sold im merry but ho has occasion to he valiant at 
1 the same time. But, by the favour of these gentlr- 
1 men, I am humbly of opinion, that a man mav be a 
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very witty man, and never offend one statute of this 
kingdom, not excepting even that of stabbing. 

The writers, of plays havp what they call unity of 
time and place, to give a justness to their represen- 
tation ; and it would not be amiss if all who pretend 
to bo companions would coniine their actions to the 
place of meeting ; for a frolic earned further may 
be better performed by other animals than men. It 
is not to rid much ground, or do much mischief, 
that sliould denominate a pleasant fellow, but that 
18 truly frolic which is the play of the mind, and 
consists of various and unforced sallies of imagina- 
tion. Festivity of spirit is a very uncommon talent, 
and must proceed from an assemblage of agreeable 
qualities in the same person. There are some few 
whom I think jieculiarly happy in it; but it is a ta- 
lent one cannot name in a man, especially when one 
considers, tnat it is never very graceful but where 
it is regarded by him who possesses it in the 8e»*oud 
place. The best man that 1 know of for heightening 
the revel gaiety of a company is Estcourt, whose 
jovial humour dilfuses itself from the highest person 
at an entertainment to the meanest waiter. M.-ny 
tales, accomjiiinied with apt gestures and livel\ re- 
presentations of circumstances and persons, beguile 
the gravest mind into a consent to he as humorous 
us himself. Add to this, that when a man is in his 
gtjoil graces, he has a mimicry that does not deha.se 
the person he represents; but which, taking from 
ihe gravity of the character, adds to the agreeahle- 
uess of it. This pleasant fellow gives one some idea 
of the ancient pantomime, who is said to liave given 
the audience in dumb-show, an exact idea of any 
character or pa.s.sion, or an intelligible relation of 
any public occurrence, with no other expression than 
that of bis looks and gestures. If all who have 
been obliged to these talents in Estcourt will he 
at L‘tve fur Love to-morrow night, they will but 
pay him what they owe him, at so easy a rate as 
being present at a play which nobody would omit 
seeing, that had, or had not, ever seen it before.-— T. 
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Torva Icajna lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellain : 

Floreutcm cytisurn acjiuitur losciva capclla. 

ViRO. Kd. ii. 63. 

Lions the wolves, and wolves the kids pursue. 

The kids sweet thyme, — and still I follow you. — W arton 

• 

As we were at the club last night, I observed that 
my old friend Sir Roger, contrary to life usual cus- 
tom, sat very silent, and instead of minding what 
was said by the company, was whistling to himself 
in a very thoughtful mood, and playing with a cork. 
I jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, who sat between us; 
and, as wc were both observing him, we saw the 
knight shake his head, and heard him say to him- 
self, “ A foolish woman ; I can’t believe it.” Sir 
Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the .shoulder, 
and offered to lay him a bottle of wine that he was 
thinking of the widow. My old friend started, and, re- 
covering out of his brown study, told Sir Andrew, that 
once in his life he had been in the right. In short, 
after some little hesitation, Sir Roger told us, in the 
lulncss of his heart, that he had just received a letter 
fiom his steward, which acquainted him that his old 
rival and antagonist in the country, Sir David Dun- 
drum, had been makilig a visit to the widow. “ How- 
ever,” says Sir Roger, I can never think that 
she’ll have a man that’s half a year older than I am, 
and a noted rcjmblican into the bargain.” 


Will Honoycomh, who looks upon love as his par- 
ticular province, interrupting our friend with a janty 
laugh, ” I thoutrht, knight,” said lie, “ thou hadst 
lived long enough in the world not to pin thy hap- 
piness Upon one (hat is a woman, and a widow. I 
think th.ar, without vanity, I may pretend to know 
as much of the female world as any man in Great i 
Britain ; though the chief of my knowledge con.si.sts 
in this, that they are not to be known.” Will im- 
mediately, with his usual fluency, rambled into an 
account of his own amours. ” 1-am now,” says hu, 

“ upon the verge rtf fifty” (though, by the way, we j 
all knew he was turned of (lirces(rore). “ You may 
ca.sily guess,” continued Will, ” tliat I have not I 
lived .so long in the world without having had some j 
thoughts of settling in it, as the phra.se is. To toll 
you truly, I have S{*veral limes tried my fortune that I 
way, though I cannot mm li hoa.st of my success. | 

“ I made my first arlrlresscs to a young lady in ' 
the country; but, when I thought things were pretty | 
well drawing to a conclusion, licr father hapjieniug ' 
to hear that I had formerly boarded vvitli a siiigeou, | 
the old put forbade me his house?, and within a fuit- i 
nioht aft<‘r married hi.s daughter to a fr>x-huuter in ! 
the ucighlHiuriioorl. ! 

“ I made my next application to a widow, and nt- i 
ticked hr*r s(» briskly, that 1 thought myself w ithin i 
a fortnight of her. As 1 waited upon her one morn- | 
ing, she n>M mo, that she intended to keep her j 
ready money and jointure in her own hami, and tie- j 
sired me to call u])on her attorney in Lyon’s liin, t 
who Would adjust with me what it was proper fo^me | 
to add to it. I was so re hulled by this overture, ! 
that I never inquired either for her or her attorney | 
afterwards. ! 

‘‘ A few months after, I addressed myself to a , 
ymmig lady wlio was an only daughter, and of a 
good family. I danced with her at several balls, 
squeezed her by the hand, said soft things to her, I 
and in short made no doubt of her heart; and though 
my fortune was no way equal to hers, 1 was in hopes 
that her foinl father would not deny her the man she 
had fixed her afl’ections upon. But as I went ono 
day to the house, in order to break the matter to 
him, I found the whole family in confusion, and 
heard, to my unspeakable surprise, tl)at Miss Jenny 
was that very morning run away with the butler. 

” 1 then courted a second widow, and am at a loss 
to this day how I came to miss her, for she had often 
commended my person and behaviour. Her maid 
indeed told me one day, that her mistress had said 
she never saw a gentleman with such a spindle paw 
of legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

” After this I laid siege to four heiresses succes- 
sively, and, being a handsome young dog in those 
days, quickly made a breach in their hearts; but I 
don’t know how it came to pass, though I seldom 
failed of getting the daugljtcr’s consent, I could 
never in my life get the old people on my side. 

” I could give you an account of a thousand other 
unsuccessful attempts, particularly of one which 1 
made some years since upon an old woman, whom 
I had certainly borne away with flying colours, J 
her relations had not. come pouring in to her assist- 
ance from all parts of England ; nay, 1 believe 
should have got her at last, had not she been carrie 
off by a hard frost.” . , 

As Will’s transitions are extremely quick, e 
turned from Sir Roger, and applying himself to me, 
told me there was a passage in the book I had uin- 
sidcred last Saturday, which deserved to be wn » ^ 
letters of gold : and taking out a pocket Milton, rent- ; 
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the following lines, which are part of one of Adam’s 
speeches to Eve after the fall • 

— Ob ! why did Goa 

Creator wise ! that peopled liighcHt heaven 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Ot' nature, and not till the world at. once 
W'ith men, as angels, without feminine ? 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind ? 'I’his niisehiof had not then befalfn. 

And inoie that shall hefal, innumerable 
Distiirhauccs on earth, through female snares. 

And straight (ainjiinc tion with this sex : for either 
He shall never find out fit mate ; but such 
As some inisfortime brings him, or mistake; 

Or whom he wishes nio.st shall seldom gain. 

Through her jierver.seness; hut shall see her gain'd 
Uy a far worse; or, if sho love, withheld 
By liferents; or his happiest ehoieo too late 
Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adversary, his hate or shame; 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household peace confound. 

Sir Roger listened to this passage with great at- 
tention : and, desiring Mr. lloncycoinl) to fol<l down 
I a leaf at the place, and lend him his book, the knight 
put it up in his pocket, and told us that ho would 
road over these verses again before he went to 
bed.~X. 

) 
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De paupertate tacentes. 

Plus poscento fercut. — H or. 1 Hp. xvii. 43. 

'J'he man who all his wants conceals. 

Gains more than lie who all his wants reveals. — D uncomhe. 

I HAVE nothing to do with the business of this 
<lay any further than attixing the piece of Latin on 
the head of my paper; which I think a motto not 
unsuitable; since, if silence of our poverty is a re- 
commendation, still more commcndahlc is his mo* 
(lesty who conceals it by a decent <lrcs8. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ There is an evil under the sun, which has not 
Vet come within your speculation, and is the censure, 
(lisesteem, and contempt, which some young fellows 
meet with from particular person.s, for the reason- 
able methods they take to avoid them in general. 
This is by appearing in a better dress than may 
seem to a relation regularly cou.sistont with a small 
lortune ; and therefore may occasion a judgment of 
a suitable extravagance in other particular.s : but the 
‘lisad vantage with which the man of narrow cir- 
‘^^umstances acts and speaks, is so feelingly set forth 
a little hook called The Christian Hero, that the 
|'PP®aring to be otherwise is not only pardonable 
but necessary. Every one knows the hurry of con- 
tkisions that are made in contempt of a person that 
appWs to bo calamitous ; which makes it very ex- 
cusable to prepare one’s self for the company of 
•hose that are of a superior quality and fortune, by 
appearing to be in a better condition than one is, 
hir as such appearance shall not make us really 
worse. 

^ It is a justice due to the character of one who 
sunert hard reflections from any particular person 
l^P^n this account, that such persons would inquire 
Jj^to his manner of spending his time ; of which, 
^*hgh no further information can be had than that 
e remains 80 many hours in bis chamber, yet, if 
‘8 is cleared, to imagine that a reasonable creature, 
with a narrow fortune, does not make thd 
Use of this retirement, would be a conclusion 
f^mely uncharitable. From what has, or will bo 
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said, 1 hope no consequenro can be extorted, im- 
plying, that I would have any young fellow spend 
more time than the common leisure which his studies j 
require, or more money than his fortune or allowance 1 
may admit of, in the pursuit of an acquaintance ; 
with his betters : for, as to his time, the gross of 
I that ought to be sacred to more substantial acqui- 
I sitions; for each irrecoverable moment of which he I 
! ought to believe he stands religiously accountable, 
j And as to his dress, I shall engage myself no further : 
j than in the modest defence of two plain suits a year ; ' 
for being perfectly satisfied in Eutrapelus’s contri- | 
I vance of making a Mohock of a man, by presenting } 
him with laced and embroidered suits, 1 would by i 
no means be thought to controvert that conceit, by 
iusiiuuiting the advantages of foppery. It is an as- 
sertion which admits of much proof, that a stranger ( 
of tolerable sense, dressed like a gentleman, will be 
better received by those of quality above him, than 
one of mm h better parts, wliose dress is regulated 
by the rigid notions of frugality. A man’s appear- 
ance falls within the ccn.suro of every one that secs i 
him ; hi.s parts and learning very few arc judges of; 
and even upon these few they cannot at first be well | 
intruded ; for policy and good breeding wdll counsel ' 
him to he reserved among strangers, and to support 
himself only by the common spirit of conversation, j 
, Indeed among the injudicious, the word.s, ‘delicacy, j 
I idiom, fine images, strm tures of periods, genius, 
i fire,’ and the rest, maile use of with a frugal and 
comely gravity, will maintain the figure of immense 
reading, and the d<*pth of criticism. 

“ All gentlemen of fortune, at least the young j 
and middle-aged, are apt to pride themselves a little | 
too much upon their dress, and consequently to value i 
others in some measure upon the same considera- j 
tion. With what confusion is a man of figure | 
obliged to return the civililies of the hat to a person 
whose air and attire hardly entitle him to it! for 
whom nevertheless the other has a particular esteem, 
though he is ashamed to have it challenged in so 
public a manuar. It must be allowed, that any 
young fellow that affects to dress and appear gen- 
teelly, might, with artificial management, save ten 
pounds a year; as instead of tine holland he miglit 
mourn in sackcloth, and in other particulars be pro- 
poriionabiy shabby ; but of what great service would 
this sum be to avert any misfortune, whilst it would 
leave him dcf'crted by the little good acquaintance 
he lias, and prevent his gaining any other? As the 
appearance of an easy fortune is neces.sary towards 
making one; I don’t know but it might be of ad- 
vantage sometimes to throw into one’s discourse cer- 
tain exelaiUations about bank stock, and to show a 
marvellous surprise upon its fall, as well as the most 
aft’ected triumph upon its rise. The veneration and 
^e.^p^ct which the practic(#)f all ages has preserved 
to appearances, without doubt suggested to our 
tradesmen that wise and politic custom, to apply and 
recommend themselves to the public by all those 
decoiations upon their sign-po.'.t.s and houses W’hich i 
Uhe most eminent hands in the neighbourhood can | 

* furnish them with. What can he more attractive to 
a man of letters, than that imuieiise erudition of all 
ages and languages, which a skilful bookseller, in 
conjunction with a painter, shall image upon his 
column, and the extremities of his shop ? The same 
spirit of maintaining a handsome appearance reigns 
among the grave and solid apjirentices of the law 
(here 1 could he particularly dull in proving the 
word apprentice to be significant of a barrister) ; 
ayd you iiiav easily distinguish who has most lately 
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maac his pretensions to business, by the whitest and 
most ornauieutai frame of his window ; if iiulecd 
the ehamber is a jfround-room, and has rails befi>r(' 
it, the finery is of necessity more extended, and the 
pomp of business better maintained. And what can 
be a greater indication of the dignity of dress, than 
that burdensome finery which is the regular habit 
of our judges, nobles, and bishops, with which upon 
certain days we se«' tiicin cucuiulieied ? And though 
it may be said, this is awful, and neeiNsary for the 
dignity of the state, ) 0 t the wisest of them have been 
remarkable, before they arrived at their jiresent sta- 
tions, for being very weU-<lrcsae<i persons. As to 
iny own part, I am near tliii ty ; and since I left 
school have not been idle, which is a modern phrase 
tor having studied hard. 1 brought oil' a clean sys- 
tem of moral pliilusophy, and a tolerable jargon of 
metaphysics, from the university ; since that, I have 
been engaged in the clearing part of the perplexed 
style and matter of the law, which so hei;cditarily 
descends to all its [jrot’essors. To all which severe 
studies 1 have throw’ll in, at proper interims, the 
pretty learning of the classics. Notwithslamling 
which, I am what Shakspeare calls u fellow of no 
mark or likelihood, which makes me understand liic 
more fully, that siucc the regular inetiiod of making 
friends and a fortune by the iiieie force of a profes- 
sion is so very slow and uncertain, a man should 
take all reasonable opportunities, by enlarging u 
g»iod acipiainlancc, to court that time and chance 
which is said to happen to every man.”— T. 
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Tartarvain iiitendil voccni, qua profimcH onuiis 

Cuiiireinuit doiiius Viuu. yl'n. vii. 514. 

'I’lie lilust 'J'unarcuu spreads its iioie.s ar<>iijj»l ; 

'J'lie house astonished Innnhles at Ihe sound. 

1 HAVE lately received the following letter from a 
country gentleman : — 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ The night before 1 left London I went to see a 
play called The Jlamoroiu lAeulenant. Upon the 
rising of the curtain I was very min h surprised wiiii 
the great concert of cat-call.s which was exhibited 
that evening, and began to think with myself that 
I had made a mistake, and gone to a music-mectiiig 
instead of the playhouse. It appeared indeed a little 
odd to me, to see so many persons of quality, of both 
sexes, assembled together at a kind of caterwauling, 
for I cannot look upon that performance to have 
been any thing better, whatever the musicians them- 
selves might think of it. As I had no acqiiaintuncc 
in the house to ask questions of, and was forced to 
go out of town early the next morning, f could not 
learn the secret of this m#ter. What 1 would there- 
fore desire of you is, to give me some account of 
this strange instrument, which I biundthe company 
called a cat-call; and particularly to let mo know 
whether it be a piece of music lately come from 
Italy. For my own part, to be free with you, I 
would rather hear an English fiddle : though I durst 
not show my dislike whilst I was in the playhou.-e, 
it being my chance to sit the very next man to one 
of the performers. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate Friend and Servant, 

“ John Shallow, Esq.” 

In compliance with Squire Sliallow’s request, 1 
des'gn this paper is a dissertation upon the cat-cajl. 


In order to make myself a master of the subject, I 
purchased one the beginning of last week, though 
not without great difficulty, being informed at two 
or three toy-shops that the players had lately bought 
them all up. I have since consulted many learned 
ami(piaries in relation to its original, ami find them 
very much divided among themselves upon that par- 
ticular. A fellow of the Royal Society, wdio is my 
good friend, and a great proficient in the nuitliema- 
lical part of music, condudes, from the simplicitv 
of its make, and the uniformity of jt.s sound, that 
the cat-call is older than any of the inventions of 
Jubul. He observes very well, that niusical instru- 
incuts took their first rise from the notes of biidK, 
and other melodious animals ; and “ what,” says 
he, “ was more natural than for the tirst^ages of 
mankind to imitate the voire of a cat, that lived 
under the same roof with them ?” He added, that 
the cat had contributed more to barmoiiy than any 
other animal ; as we are not only hidiokien to lu r 
for this wind iiistvumeut, but for our string-music 
in general. 

Another virtuoso of my acquaintance will not 
allow the cat-call to be older than Th»*s[)is, mid is 
a))t to think it appeared in the world soon after the 
ancient comedy; for vvhiih reason it has sill a 
jjljuce in our dramatic eiitertaiimients. Nor must 1 
heio omit what a very curious gentleman, who is 
lately returned fioin his travels, has more than omo 
assured me ; namely, that there was lately dug up 
at Rome the statue of a Mniiiu«, who holds an m- 
struinent in his right hand very much rcsemhling | 
our modern cat-call. ! 

'riiere are others who ascribe this invention to j 
Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call to be one of ! 
those instruments whic h that famous niusician made I 
use of to draw the beasts about him. It i.s (enaiii 
(hat the roasting of a cat does not cull together a ' 
greater audience of tiiatsjiecies than this iiiRlruiurnt, J 
if dexterou.siy played upon in proper time and place. | 

Rut, notwithstanding these various and learned 
conjeitures, 1 cannot forbear thinking that the cat- 
call is originally a piece of English miusic. Its re- 
.seiiiblance to the voice of some of our British song- 
sters, as well as the use of it, which is peculiar to 
our nation, confirms me in this opinion. It has at 
least received great improvements among us, whe- 
ther wc consider the instrument itself, or those se- 
veral quavers and grace.s which are thrown into the 
playing of it. Flvery one might be sensible ot this 
who heard that remarkable overgrown rat-call 
w hich was placed at the centre of the pit, and juc- 
sided overall the rest, at the celebrated perforuiuncc 
lately exhibited at Dniry-Iane. 

Having said thus much concerning the origin of 
the cat-call, vve are in the next place to consider 
the use of it. 'I’lie cut-call exerts itself to mo.st ad- 
vantage in the British theatre. It very much im- 
jiroves the sound of nonsense, and often goes along 

with the voice of the actor who pronounces it, as 
the violin or harpsichord accunipaiiics the Italian 
recitativo. 

It has often supplied the place of the ancient 
chorus, in the w'ords of Mr. «♦*. In short, a bad 
poet has as great an antipathy to a cat-call as many 
people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious essay upbu music, 
has the following passage : 

” I believe it is possible to invent an instrunien 
that shall have a quite contrary effect to those mar- 
tial one* now in use; an instrument that shad so- 
Ih^ spirits, and shako tb? nerves and curdle 
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blovid, and inspire (les])air and ('owardice and con- 
gternatinu, at u surprising rate. ’Tis probable the 
roaring of lions, the warbling of cats and screech- 
owls, together with a mixture of the howling of dogs, 
judiciously imitated and compounded, might go a 
great way in this invention. Whether such anti- 
music as this might not be of service in a camp, I 
shall leave to the military men to consider.” 

What this learned gentleman supposes in specu- 
lation, I have known actually vorilicd in practice. 
The cat-call has struck a damp into generals, and 
frightened heroes off the stage. At the first sound of 
it I have seen a crowned head tremble, and a prin- 
cess fall into (its. The humorous lieutenant him- 
gtdf could not stand it; nay, lam told that even 
Ahnanzor looked like a mouse, and trembled at the 
vt)ice of this terrifying instrument. 

As it »s of -a dramatic nature, and peculiarly a])- 
propriafed to the stage, I can by no moans approve 
the thought of that angry lover, who, after an un- 
successful pur.‘<uit of some years, took leave of his 
mistress in a serenade of cat-calls. 

1 must conclude this paper with the account I 
have lately received of an ingenious artist, who has 
long sludi( d this instrument, ami is very well versed 
ill all the lub-s of the drama.® He tcaclics to play 
on it by book, and to express by it the w hole art 
criticism He has his liass and his treble cat-caA : 

I he former for tragedy, llie latter for comedy ; only 
in tragi-comedies they may both play togelher in 
concert. Ho has a particular .S4ueak, to denote the 
vioiatiou of each of the unities, and has different 
.‘'OLiiids to show wlielher he aims at the poet or the 
plajer. In short, ho teaches the smut-note, the fus- 
!ian*uote, the .s(u[dd note, and lias composed a kind 
oi air that may serve as an act-nine to an in»*orri- 
giblc play, and which takes in the whole compass 
of the oat -tall. L. • 
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LiuiUibus arnuiiur vim vinonus. lion. I Kp. xix. 6. 

Ilf praises wine; and we conclude from thence. 

He lik'd Jus on liis own evidence. 

“ Mu. Spkctatou, Temple, April 24. 

“ SKViiUAL of my friends were this morning got 
ti'goiher over a dish of tea in very good health, 
ihoii^h we had celebrated yesterday with more 
;.dasses than we could have dispensed with, had we 
"ot been behuldeu to Hrooke and Ilellier. In gra- 
''tude therefore to those good citizens, I am, in the 
iiinne of the company to accuse you of great negli- 
e in overlooking their merit who have imported 
and generous wine, and taken care that it 
diuuld not he adulterated by the retailers beture it 
•-‘eines to tht3 tables of private families, or the clubs 
'd himost fellows. I cannot iuuigiuc how a Specta- 
‘"‘ ‘unbe supposed to do his duty, without frequent 
‘^•sumption of such subjects as concern our health, 
the first thing to be regarded, if wre have a mind to 
‘elish any thing else. It would therefore very wtdl 
heemue your spcetatorial vigilance, to give it in 
orders to your officer for inspecting signs, that in 
march he would look into the itinerants who 
oal in provisions, and inquire where they buy their 
m' E ver since the decease of Colly- 
*^*ll>^Fuff, of agreeable and noisy memory, 1 caii- 
Oot say I have observed any thing sold in carts, or 
o«rried by horse or ass, or, in fine, in any moving 
l^arkoi, which is not perished or putrified; witness 
e wheelbarrows of rotten raisins, almonds, tigs. 


ami currants, which you see vended by a mereham 
dressed in a second-hand suit of a fuot-nuldier. 
You should consider that a child may he }»oi- 
sontul for the worth of a farthing; but except his 
poor parents semi to one eertain doctor in town, 
they can have no advice for him under a guinea, 
When poisons are thus cheap, and medicines thus 
dear, how can you he negligent in inspecting what 
we eat and drink, or take no notice of such as the 
ahove-mentioned citizens who have beer so servo e- 
ahle to us of late in that particular? It was a cuh- 
toni among the old Homans, to do him particular 
honours who had saved the life of a citizen. How 
much more does the world owe to those who prevent 
the death of multitudes ! As these men deserve w ell 
of your officers, so such as act to the detriment of 
our health you ought to represent to themselves and 
their fellow subjects in the colours which they de- 
8«*rve to wear. I think it would be for the public 
good, that all who vend wines should be under oath 
in that behalf. The chairman at the quarter-ses- 
sions should inform the country, that the vintner 
who mixes wine to his customers shall (upon proof 
that the drinker thereof died within a year and a 
day after taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful mur- 
der, and the jury shall be iustructeil to inmiire and 
present sudi delinquents accordingly. It is no 
mitigation of the crime, nor will it be conceived that 
it * an be brought in chance-medley or manslaugh- 
ter, upon proof that it shall appear wine joined to 
wine, or right Herefordshire poured into Port O 
' Port : but his selling it for one thing, knowing 
it to be another, must justly bear the aforesaid guilt 
i of wilful murder: for that he, the said vintner, did 
an unlawful act willingly in the false mixture, and 
is therefore with equity liable to all the pains to 
which a man would be, if it were proved that he 
designed only to run a man through the arm whom 
' he whipped through the lungs. This is my third 
yar at the Temple, and this is, or should be, law. 
j An ill intention wcdl proved should meet with no 
! alleviation, because it outran itself. Tliere cannot 
be too great severity used against the injustice as 
j well as cruelty of tliose who play with men’s lives, 

I by preparing liiiuors whose nature, for aught they 
' know, may be noxious when mixed, though inno- 
I cent when apart: and)3rooke and Hellier, who have 
insured our safety at our meals, and driven jealousy 
from our cups in conversation, deserve the cusumi 
and thaiiKs of the wlude town ; and it is your duly 
to remind them of the obligation. 

“ 1 am, Sir your humble Servant, 

“ Tom PuTiLE.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I am a person who was long immured in a col- 
lege, read much, saw little; so that 1 knew no more 
of the world than what "a lecture or a view ot the 
map taught me. By this means 1 improved in my 
Study, bul became unpleasant in conversation. By 
conversing gem*rally with the dead, 1 grew almost 
' unfit for the society of the living; so by a long con 
I tiiiemeiit I contracted an ungainly aversion to con 
i versation, and ever discuursed with pain to myself, 

I and little entertainment to others. At last I was in 
some measure made sensible ot my tailing*, and the 
mortification of never being sjioke^ to, or speaking, 
unless the discourse ran upon bonks, j ut me upon 
forciug myseli amongst men. I immediately affected 
the politest company, by the frequent use of which 


* The preterite fei the parUciple. 
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\ hoped to wear off the rust I had contracted ; but, 
hy an uncouth imitation of men used to act in pub- 
lic, I got no further than to discover 1 had a mind 
to appear a finer thing than I really was. 

“ Such I was, and such was my condition, when 
1 became an ardent lover, and passionate admiret 
of the beauteous Belinda. Then it was that I really 
began to improve. This passion changed all my 
fears and diffidences in my general behaviour to the 
sole concern of pleasing her. I had not now to 
study the action of a gentleman ; but love possessing 
all my thoughts, made me truly bo the thing I had 
a mind to appear. My thoughts grew free and ge- 
nerous ; and the ambition to be agreeable to her 1 
admired produced in my carriage a faint similitude 
of that disengaged manner of my Belinda. The 
way we arc in at present is, that she sees my pas- 
sion, and secs I at present forbear speaking of it 
through prudential regards. This respect to her 
she returns with imuh civility, and makes my value 
for her as little a misfortune to me as is consistent 
with discretion. She sings very charmingly, and 
is readier to do so at my request, because she knows 
I love her. She will dance with me rather than 
another for the same reason. My fortune must 
alter from what it is, before I can speak my heart 
to her ; and her circumstances are not considerable 
enough to make up for the narrowness of mine. 
But I write to you now, only to give you the cha- 
racter of Belinda, as a woman that has address 
enough to demonstrate a gratitude t(> her lover, 
without giving him hopes of success in his passion. 
Belinda has, from a great wit, governed by as great 
rudenre, and both adorned with innocence, the 
appiness of always being ready to discover her real 
thoughts. She has many of us who now are her 
admirers; but her treatment of us is so just and 
proportioned to our merit towards her, and what wo 
are in ourselves, that I protest to you I have neither 
jealousy nor hatred towards my rivals. Such is her 
goodness, and the acknowledgment of every man 
who admires her, that he thinks he ought to believe 
she will take him who best deserves her. I will not 
say that this peace among us is not owing to self- 
love, which prompts each to think himself the best 
deserver. I think there is something uncommon 
and worthy of imitation in this lady’s character. 
If you will please to print my letter, you will oblige 
the little fraternity of happy rivals, and in a more 
particular manner, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T, “ Will Cymon.” 
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— - ■ Crudelis ubique 

Luctua ublque pavor, et plurima mortia imago. 

Vjho. itn. ii. 368. 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 

.^ncT grisly Dealli in sundry shapes appears.— Dry dsn. 

Milton has shown a wonderful art in describing 
that variety of passions which arose in our first pa- 
rents upon the breach of the commandment that had 
been give^ them. We see them gradually passing 
from the triumph of their guilt, through remorse, 
shame, despair, contrition, prayer, and hope, to a 
perfect and complete repentance. At the end of 
‘the tenth book they arc represented as prostrating 
themselves upon the ground, and watering the 
earth with their tears : to which the poet joins this 
beautiful circumstance, that they offered up their 
penitential nrayors on the very place where their 


' judge appeared to them when ho pronounced thei? 
sentence ; 

They forthwith to the place 

Repairing where he judu'd them, prostrate fell 
Before him rev'rent, n»d both confess’d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg’d, with teen 
Waleriug the ground*——. 

There* is a beauty of the same kind in a tragedy 
of Sophocles, where OEdipus, after having put out 
his own eyes, instead of bivaking his neck from the 
palace battlements (which furnishes so elegant an 
I entertainment for our English audience), desires 
that he may be conducted to Mount Cithaeron, in 
! order to end his- life in that very place where he 
was exposed in his infancy, and where he should 
then have died, had the will of his parents been 
executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical turn 
to his sentiments, he describes in the beginning uf 
this book the acceptance which these their prayers 
met with in a short allegory formed upon that beau- 
tiful passage in holy writ, “ And another angel 
came and stood at the altar, having a golden censer; 
and there was given unto him much incense, that 
he should ofl'er it w^ the prayers of all saints upon 
the golden altar, wmeh was before the throne: .md 
tite smoke of the incense, which came with the 
prayers of the saints, ascended up before God.”f 

- ■ ■ - To heuven their prayer* 

Flew up, nor miss’d the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate ; in they pass'd 
Dimen.sionlcsa through heavenly tloorb.then clad 
With incense*, where the golden altar fum’d 
By their great Intercessor, came in sight 
Before the Father’s throne . 

We have the same thought expressed a second 
time ill the intercession ot the Messiah, which is 
conceived in very emphatical sentiments and ex- 
1 pressions. 

I Among the poetical parts of Scripture, whi(h 
Milton has so finely wrought into this part of hie 
narration, T must not omit that wherein Ezekiel, 
speaking of the angels who appeared to him in a 
vision, adds, that every one had four faces, and that 
their whole bodies, and their backs, and their hands, 
and their wings, were full of eyes round about: 

■ The cohort bright 

Of watchful 'cherubim, four face* each 
Had, like u double Junu*, all their shape 
' Spangled with eyes 

The assembling of all the angels of heaven, to 
hear the solemn decree passed upon man, is repre- 
sented in very lively ideas. The Almighty is here 
described as remembering mercy in the midst ol 
judgment, and commanding Michael to deliver his 
message in the mildest terms, lest the spirit of man, 
which was already broken with the sense of hi» 
guilt and misery, should fail before him : 

— Yet lest they faint 
And the sad sentence rigorously urg’d. 

For I behold them soften'd, and wiui tears 
Bewailing tlieir excess, ail terror hide 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of mov- 
ing sentiments. Upon their going abroad, after 
the melancholy night which they had passed toge- 
ther, they discover the lion and the eagle, each of 

• This paragraph was not in the oiiginaJ paper In folio: H 
was added on the republication of the papers in volumes, 
when the eighteen numbers, of which Addison's critique ou 
Paradise Lost consists, seem to have been carefully revisea 
by their author, and to have undergone vanouf and consi- 
derable alterations in consenuenco of bis revisaL 

t Hcv. vill. 3, 4 
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them purBuing their prey towards the eastern gates 
of Paradise. There is a double beauty in this inci- 
dent, not only as it presents great and just omens, 
which are always agreealdc in poetry, but as it ex- 
presses lhat enmity which was now produced in the 
animal creation. The poet, to show the like 
changes in nature, as well as to grace his fable with 
a noble prodigy, represents the sun in an eclijiso 
This particular incident has likewise a line eflect 
upon the imagination of the reader, in regard to 
what follows ; for at the same time that ihe sun is 
under an eclipse, a bright cloud descends in the 
western quarter of the heavens tilled with a host 
of augels, and more luminous than the sun itself. 
The whole theatre of nature is darkened, that this 
glorious machine may appear with all its lustre and 
niagniticeuce : 

Why in the east 

Darkness ere day's mid-course ? and morning light 
More orient in yon western oloud that draws 
O'er the blue finiiament a radiant white, 

And slow descends wiili something heavenly fraught? 

He err'd not for by Ibis the heavenly bands 
Down from a sky of jasper lighted now 
III Paradise, and on a hill made halt: 

A glorious apparition 

I need not observe how properly this author, who 
always suits his parts to the actors whom he iiiAo- 
duces, has employed Michael in the ‘expulsioill of 
our lirst parents from Paradise. The arcnungel on 
this occasion neither appears in his proper shape, 
nor iu the familiar manner with which Uaphael, 
the sociable spirit, entertained the father of mankind 
before the fall. His person, his port, and behaviour, 
are suitable to a spirit of the highest rank, and e.K- 
quisitely described iu the following passage*. 

Til* archangel soon drew ulgh, 

Not in his shape celestial ; but as man 
Clad to meet man : over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow'd, 

Livelier than .Vtoliboiau. or the grain 
Of Surra, w orn by kings and lit rocs old, 

In time of truce •. Iris hud dipt the woof : 

His starry helm, unbuckl'd, shew'd him prime 
In manhood where youth ended ; tiy ius side, 

Ail in a glisfriiijl zodiac, hung the sv\ord, 

Satan's dire dread, and in his hand a spear. 

Adam bow'd low ; he kindly from his state 
Inclin’d not but his coining thus declared. 

Eve’s complaint, Upon licaring that she was to be 
removed from the garden of Paradise, is wonderfully 
beautiful. The sentiments are riot only proper to 
the subject, but have something iu them particularly 
Soft and womanish : 

Must I thiw leave thee, Paradi.se? Thus leave 
Tliee, native soil, these happy walks an<l shades, 

Pit haunt of gods, where I hud hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that <lay 
1 hat must be mortal to us both ? O flowers, 

1 bat never will in other climate grow. 

My early visitation, and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

^om the first opening bud, and gave ye names ! 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and Water from the ambro.siul fount ? 

I hoe, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorn’d 

^ ith what to sight or smell was sweet : from thee 

How shall I pari ? and whither wonder down 

Into a lower world, to this, obscure 

And wild ? How .shall w© breailie in other air 

Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? 

Adam’s speech abounds with thoughts which are 
d ^ but of a more masculine and ele- 

va ed turn. Nothing can be conceived more sub- 
e and poetical than the following passage in it : 

llu^roost affilcts me, that departing hence • 

AS ‘tom hia Dace I ihaU be bid, depriv’d 


His blessetl coimt'nauce ; bore I could frequent, 

Willi wursliip, place by place where he vuucliMird 
Presence divine ; ami lo my sons relate, 

On thi.H mount he appeared, under tins tree 
Stood visible, among these pines his voice 
I heard ; here wHli him at this iouataiu talk'd : 
bo iBuny grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or monuments to ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums and fruits and flow'ra. 

In yonder nether world, where shall I. seek 
lUs bright apiiearances, or foolsteiis traee ? 

For though I fled him angry, yet recalled 
To life prolong'd and pruinis'cl ruee, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, an^ far off his steps adore. 

The angel afterward leads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradi.se, and lays b^'ore him a whole he- 
misphere, as a proper stage for those visions which 
were to be represented on it. 1 have before ob- 
served how the plan of Milton’s poem is, in manv 
narliculars, greater than that of the Iliad or iEiieid. 
Virgil’s hero, in the la.«t of these poems, is enter- 
tained with a sight of all those who are to descend 
from him ; but though that episode is justly admired 
us one of the noblest designs in ihe whole iEneid, 
every one must allow that this of Miltou is of a 
much higher nature. Auam's vision is not coutiued 
to any particular tribe of mankind, but extends to 
the whole species. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all his 
sons and daughters, the Urst objects he is presented 
with exhibit to him the story of Cain and Abel, 
which is drawn together with much closeness and 
propriety of expression. The curiosity and natural 
horror which arises iu Adam at the siglit of the first 
dying man is touched with great beauty : 

But have I now seen death ? Is this the way 
I must teturn to native dust ? t) sight 
Of terror foul, and ugly lo behold! 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 

The second vision sets before him the image of 
ueath, in a great variety of appearances. The angel, 
to give him a general idea of those eft'ects which his 
guilt had brought upon his posterity, places before 
bun a large hospital, or lazar-house, tilled with per- 
sons lying under all kinds of mortal di.seases. How 
finely has the poet told us that the .sick persons lan- 
guished under lingering and incurable distempers, 
by an apt and judicious use of such imaginary 
beings as those 1 mentioned iu my last Saturday’s 
paper ! 

Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; De.spair 
'J'emied lh« sick, buaic.'it from coucli to couch ; 

And over them triumjihaiit Death lii.s (l.irt 
Shook, but delay'd to .nlrike, Iho’ oft invok’d 
With vows, as Ihoir eliief good and tiiiul hope. 

The pa.ssion which likewise riscs'in Adam on this 
occasion is very natural : 

sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey’d behold ? Adam could not, hut \\ept, 

Iho* not of woman born; compa.ssion quell’d 
His best of man, and gave him up to tears. 

The discourse between the angel and Adam which 
follows, abounds with noble morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry than 
a contra.st and opposition of incidents, the author, 
after this melancholy prospect of death and sickness, 
raises up a scene of mirth, love, and jollity. The 
secret pleasure that steals into Adam’s heart, as he 
is intent upon this vision, is imagined with great de- 
licacy. I must not omit the desc ription of the loose 
female troop, who seduced the sons of God, as they 
are called iu Scripture. 
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For that fair female troop thou saw’-st, that sueni'd 
Of goddesses, so blyihe, so Hinouth. so ^ay, 

Yei empty of all good, wherein coii."<isis 
Womuu’s domesti*; honour, and ciuel praise; 

Bred only and completed to the t;i.sie 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance. 

To dress, and troll the longue, and roll tiieeye. 

To Uiese that soher race of men, I'^hose lives 
Keligious titled them the snn.s of liod, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly, to tlie trains and to the smiles 
Of these fair aUieisUs 

The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, and 
tilled with the horrors of war. Adam at the sight of 
it melts into tears, and breaks out into that pas- 
sionate speech, * 

O what are these ! 

Death's ii)inister#not men. who thii.s deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and nniltiply 
'ren thousandfold the sin of him who slew 
Ills brother : for of whom such ma-'^-saero 
Make they, but of their brethren, men of men ’ 

Milton to keep up an agreeable variety in his vi- 
sion.s, after having raised in the mind of his reader 
the several ideas of terror whicn are confoniiabli* to 
the description of war, passes on to those softer 
images of triumphs and festivals, in that vi.sioii of 
lewduess and luxury which ushers in the flood. 

As it is visible that the poet had his eye upon 
Ovid’s account of the universal deluge, the reader 
may observe w’ith how much judgment he has 
avoided every thing that is reduudant or puerile lu 
the Latin poet. We do not here see the wuU swim- 
ming among the sheep, nor any of those waniou 
iuiagiuatious which Seneca found fault with, as un- 
becoming this great catastrophe of nature. If our 
poet has imitated that verse in which Ovid tells us 
that there was nothing but sea, and that this sea had 
no shore to it, he has not set the thought in ?uch a 
light as to incur the censure which critics have passcii 
upon it. i he latter part of tliat verse in Ovid is idle 
and superlluuus, but just and beautiful in Milton. 

Jamqu(> mart* i‘t U'IIu.h nullum discrimen habebant; 

Nil ni.’<i pontus erul; decrajil quoqim liltura ponlu. 

Ovin, Meluni. i. 2'Jl. 

Now seas and earth were in confusion lost ; 

A world of wateis, mid vMlhout a cousU — D ryokn. 

bca cover'd sea, * 

Sea without shore Mii.to.<. 

In Milton the former part of tlie description docs 
not forestai the latter. How much more great ami 
solemn on this occasion is that which follows in our 
English poet, 

And in their palaces. 

Where luxury lul« reign'd, sca-munslers whelp'd 
And stabled 

*haii that in Ovid, where we are told that the sea- 
talf lay in tliose places where the goats were used 
o browse ! The reader may liiid several other pa- 
rallel passages in the Latin and English description 
of the deluge, wherein our poet has visibly the ad- 
vantage. The sky’s being overcharged with clouds, 
the descending of the rams, the rising of the seas, 
and the appearance of the rainbow, are such descrip- 
tions as every one must take notice of. The cir- 
cumstance relating to Paradise is so finely imagined, 
and suitable to the opinions of many learned authors, 
that I cannot forbear giving it a place in this paper. 

Then shall this mount 

Of Paradise, by might of waves, be mov'd 
Out of hii! place, push'd by the horned flood ; 

W'lth all hia verdure apoii’d, and trees adrift 
Oovvi) the great river to th’ openiag gulf, 

And there taKe root ; an island salt and bare. 

The nauut of Mals and ores and sea-mews' clang 


The transition which the poet makes from the vi- 
sion of the deluge, to the concern it occasioned m 
Adam, is exquisitely graceful, and copied after Vir- 
gil, though tlie first thought it introduces is rather 
; in the spirit of Ovid : • 

!Io\v didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
'I'be end of all thy olTspring, end so sud, 
l)c|Kipulatu)n ! 'l liee unollier (loud, 

Df tears ami sorrow, a flood, thee also drown’d, 

And sunk llieo as thy sens ; till gently rear’d 
By ill’ iitigel, on thy iVel Ihoii siuod’.st at last, 

Tho’ comiorliess, us when a lather mourns 
Hi.s cluldreii all in view destroy’d at once. 

1 have been the more jiarticiilar in my quotatious 
out of the eleventh hook of Paradise Lost, because * 
it IS not generally reckoned among the most shiniiiir | 
books of this poem; for which reason the reader ! 
might be apt to overlook those many passages in it ' 
winch deserve our admiration. The eleventh ami 
twelfth are indeed built upou that single ciicum- 
stauce of the removal of our first parents from Paru- 
dise ; but though this is not in itself so great a sub- 
ject as tiiat ill most of the foregoing hooks, it ig 
extended and diversified with so many surprising 
incidents and pleasing episodes, that these two hot 
books can by no means he looked upou as unequal 
p.'yts of this divine poem. 1 must luriher add, that 
iiiJll not Milton represented our first parents asdrivou 
out of l^aradise, ins fall of man would not have been 
complete, and consequently his action would have 
been imperfect. — L. 
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— — Navibus alque 

Quadrigis peliniu.** bene vivere. — II or, 1 Kp, xi. 29. 

Anxious through sea.n and land to search for rest, 

Is bul laboriou.H idleness at be.st — F rancis. 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

‘‘A LAOY of my acqiiaiiitatice, for whom I have 
loo much respect to be easy wliile she i.s doing an 
ludiscreet action, has given occasion to this trouble. 
She is a widow to whom the indulgence of a tender 
hu-sband has intrusted the nianageraeiit of a very 
great fortune, and a son about si.xteen, both whu h 
she is extremely fond of. The boy has parts of the 
middle .size, neitlier sinning nor de.spicable, and has 
passed the coiumou exercises of his years with toler- 
able advaiiiuge, but is withal what you would call a 
forward youth : by the help of this last qualification, 
which serves as a varnish to all the rest, he is etiahlcd 
to make the best use of his learning, and display u 
at full length upon all occasions. Last suiiuucr he 
distinguished himself two or three times very re- 
markably, by puzzling the vicar before an assembly 
of most of the ladies in the neighbourhood ; ami 
from such weighty considerations as these, as it U’O 
oiten uiifurtuiiately falls out, the mother is become 
invincibly persuaded that her son is a great schdlai , 
aud that to chain him down to the ordinary methods 
of education, with others of bis age, would lie to 
cramp his faculties, and do an irreparable mjui) to 
his wonderful capacity. . 

“ I happened to visit at the house lust week, 
missing the young gentleman at the tea-table, when 
he seldom fails to ofliciate, could not upou so 
ordinary a circumstance avoid inquiring after 
My lady told me he was gone out with her woman, 
m order to make some preparation for their eqm 
! page ; for that she intended very speedily to car y 
idiim to ‘ travel.’ The oddness of the 
shocked me a little; however, I soon recovered m) 
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fielf enough to let her know, that all I was willing 
tu understand by it was, that she designed this sum- 
mer to show her son his estate in a distant county, 
in which he had never yet been. But she soon took 
care to rob me of that agreeable mistake, and let 
me into the whole affair. She enlarged upon young 
master’s prodigious iinnrovemeiits, and his eoinnre- 
hensivc knowledge of all book-learning; cnrurluding, 
that it was now high time he should be made ac- 
quainted with men and things: that she had re- 
Bulved ho should make the tf>ur of France and Italy, 
but could not bear to have him out of her sight, and 
therefor© intended to go along with him. 

“ I was going to rally her for so extravagant a 
resolution, but found myself not in a tit humour to 
meddle with a 8ul)ject that demanded the most soft 
and delicate toueh imaginable. I was afraid of 
dropping something that might seem to bear hard 
either upon the sou’s abilities, or the mother’s dis- 
cretion, being sensible that in both these cases, 
though supported with all the powers of reason, I 
should, instead of gaining her ladyship over to my 
opinion, only expose myself to her disesteom : I 
therefore immediately determined to refer the whole 
matter to the Spectator. 

“ Wh('n 1 came to reflect at night, as my custom 
is, upon the occurrences of the day, 1 could not Vut 
believe that this humour of carrying a boy to tru^el 
in his mother’s lap, and that upon a pretence of 
learning men and things, is a case of an extraordi- 
nary nature, and carries on it a peculiar stamp of 
folly. I did not remember to have met with its pa- 
rallel within the compass of my ubst-rvation, though 
I could call to mind 8(mie not extremely unlike it. 
From hence my thoughts took occasion to ramble 
into the general notion of travelling, as it is now 
made a part of c<lueation. Notliiug is more fre- 
quent than to take a lad from grammar and taw, 
and, under the tuition of some })oor scholar, who is 
willing to be banished for thirty pounds a year and 
a little victuals, send him crying and snivelling into 
foreign countries. Thus he spends his time as 
children do at puppet-shows, and with much the 
same advantage, in staring and gaping at an 
amazing variety of .strange things; strange indeed 
to one who is not prepared to comprehend the rea- 
sons and meaning of them, whilst he should be lay- 
ing the solid found.ations of knowledge in his mind, 
and furnishing it with just rules to direct his future 
progress in life under some skilful master of the art 
of instruction. 

Can there be a more astonishing thought in na- 
ture, than ^0 consider how men should fall into so 
palpable a mistake ? It is a large field, and may 
very well exercise a sprightly genius ; but I <lo not 
^member you have yet takeu a turn in it. I wish. 
Sir, you would make people understand, that ‘ travel’ 
IS really the last step to be taken in the institution 
of youth ; and that to set out with it, is to begin 
where they should end. 

“Certainly the true end o. visiting foreign parts 
*8 to look into their customs and policies, and ob- 
serve in what particulars they excel or come short 
of our own ; to unlearn some odd peculiarities in 
•^i^r manners, and wear oft’ such awkward stiffnesses 
^'id affectations in our behaviour, as may possibly 
mve been contracted from constantly associating 
wi i one nation of men, by a more free, general, 
fj mixed coQversatftn. But how can any of these 
^ vantages be attained by one who is a more 

anger to the customs and policies of his native j 

'futry, and has not yet fixed in his mind tiic first j 


principles of manners and behaviour? To endea- 
vour it, is to build a gaudy structure without any 
foundation ; or, if I may be allowed the expression, 
to work a rich embroidery upon a cobweb 

“ Another end of travelling, which deserves to be 
considered, is the improving our taste of the best 
authors of antiquity, by seeing the places where 
they lived, and of which they wrote ; to compare 
the natural face of the country with the desi riptions 
they have given us, and observe how well the pic- 
ture agrees with the original. This must certainly 
be a most charming exercise to the mind that is 
rightly turned for it; besides that it may in a good 
measure be made subservient to morality, if the 
person is < apable of drawing just conclusions con- 
cerning the uncertainty of human things, from the 
ruinous alterations time and barbarity have brought 
upon so many places, cities, and whole countries, 
which make tlft> most illustrious figures in history. 
And this hint may be not a little improved by exa- 
mining every spot ol' ground that we find celebrated 
as the scene of some famous action, or retaining 
any footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some 
such great virtuous man. A nearer view of any 
such particulj#, though really little and trilling in 
itself, may serve the more powerfully to warm a 
generous mind to an emulation of their virtues, and 
a greater ardency of ambition to imitate their 
bright oxamplvs, if it comes duly tempered and pre- 
pared for the impression. Hut this 1 believe you 
will hardly think those to be, wbo are so far from 
entering into the sense and spirit of the ancients, 
that, they do not yet understand their language with 
any exactness.* 

“ But I have wandered from my purpose, which 
was only to desire you to save, if possible, a fond 
English mot4ier, and mother’.s own son, from being 
shown a ridiculous spectacle through the most jio- 
life part of Europe. Pray tell them, that thougli 
to be .sca-siek, or jumbled in an outlamiish stagi-- 
coach, may perhaps be healthful for the eonstitutioii 
of the boily, yet it is apt to cause such a dizzim‘.>.- 
in young empty heads as too often lasts their tile- 
time, 

^ “I am. Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Philip Humi.hkld.” 

“ Sir, Birchin-lane. 

** I was married on Sunday la^t, and went peace- 
ably to bed ; but, to my surprise, was awakened 
the next morning by the ihunder of a set of drums 
These warlike sounds (methinks) arc very improjio, 
in a marriage-concert, and give great orteiiee; tlu \ 
seem to insinuate, that the joys of this state ai 


• I'he followinj; paragraph, in the first edition of this pajioi 
in folio, whether written originally liy the Kail of Hardwu lvc. 
or inserted afterward by Isir It. Steele, was probably suppressed 
on the first rvpublication, at the request of Adiiison. it is re- 
printed here from the SpecL in folio, So. 364. 

“ I cannot quit lliii' head without paying my acknowledgmem- 
to one of the most entertaining pieeos this age i»a.s proiim^ed. 
for the pleasure it gave me. You will ea-sdy auess tliat the 
book I have in niy head is Mr. Addi.soiis llemarks upon Italy. 
That ingoniou.H gentleman lia.s with so much art and judgment 
applied his exact knowledge of all the parts of classical learn- 
ing. to Ulu.'«trutfl the .several oecurreiiee.H of his travels, that his 
work alone is a pregnant proof of what I have said. Nobody 
that has a ta.sto this way. can read him going from Rome to 
Naples, and making Horace and Silius llalicus his chart, but 
ho must feel .some uneasiness in himself to refioct that he was 
not in his retinue. I am sure I wished it ten times in every 
page, and that not without a secret vanity to think in what 
Plato 1 .should have travelled the Appian road, with Horace 
fur a guide, aud in company with a count ryinau of my own 
who. of ail men living, knows best how U> follow his steut " - 
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I short, and that jars and discord soon ensue. I fear 
j they have been ominous to many matches, and 
sometimes proved a prelude to a battle in the honey- 
moon. A nod from you may hush them ; therefore, 
pray, Sir, let them be silenced, that for the future 
none but soft airs may usher in the morniii{^ of a 
oridal night; which will be a favour not o-nly to 
those vho come after, but to me, who can still sub- 
scribe myself, • 

“ Your most humble, 

** and most obedient Servant, 

“ liOBlN BkIDKOKOOM.’- 

*‘Mr. Spkctatou, 

** I am one of that sort of women whom the gayer 
part of our sex arc apt to call a prude. But to show 
them that I have a very little regard to their raillery, 
I shall bo glad to see them all at the Amorous IVidow, 
or the Wanton Wifcy which is to b# acted for the 
benefit of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th instant. 
I assure you I can laugh at an amorous widow, or 
wanton wife, with as little temptation to imitate 
them, as I could at any other vicious character. 
Mrs. Porter obliged me so very much in the exqui- 
site sense she seemed to have of honf)urable 
'jontiiuents and noble passions in the character of 
Heiniioric, that I shall appear in her behalf at a 
comedy, though I have n<» great relish for any en- 
tertainments where the mirth is not seasoned with 
a certain severity, which ought to recommend it to 
people who pretfjud to keep reason and authority 
over all their actions. [ am, Sir, 

“ Your frequent Reader, 

T. “ Ai.tamiha.” 


No. 3G5.| TUPbSDAY, APRIL 29, 1712. 

Vere quia vero calor redit osslbui^ 

ViKo. Uyorg. Ul 272. 

Ibit most in spring : the kindly Spring inspires 
Kevivitig bout, and kindles genial bres. 

APAPTW). 

Flush’d by the spirit of the genial year, 
be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts, 

'I’lioMson's Spring, 100, 

The author of the Mcnagiana acquaints us,^)at 
dis<*oursjng one day with several ladies of (pialitv 
about the eftects of the month of May, which infuses 
a kindly warmth into the earth, and all its inhabi- 
tants, the Marchioness of 8——, who was one of 
the company, told him, that though she would pro- 
mise to be chaste in every month besides, she could 
not engage for herself in May. As the beginning 
therefore of this mouth is now very near, 1 design 
this paper for a caveat to the fair sex, and publish 
it before April is quite out, that if any of them 
should be caught tripping, they may not pretend 
they had not timely notice. 

I am induced to this, being persttaded the above- 
mentioned observation is as well calculated for our 
climate as for that of France, and that some of our 
British ladies are of the same constitution with the 
French marchioness. 

I shall leave it among physicians to determine 
what may be the cause of such an anniversary in- 
clination : whether or no it is that the spirits, after 
having been as it were frozen or congealed by .win- 
ter, are now turned loose, and set a rambling ; or 
that the gay prospects of fields and meadows, with 
the courtship of the birds in every bush, naturally 
unbend the mind, and soften it to pleasure: or 
fhAL, as some have imagined, a woman is prompted 


by a kind of instinct to throw herself on a bed of 
flowers, and not to let tho.se beautiful couches which 
nature has provided lie useless. However it be 
the effects of this month on the lower part of the 
sex, who act without disguise, are very visible. R | 
is at this time that we see the young wenches in a I 
country parish dancing round a Maypole, whirh j 
one of our learned antiquaries supposes to be a relic | 
of a certain pagan worship that 1 do not think fit to 
mention. 

It is likewise on the first day of this month that 
wo see the ruddv milkmaid exerting herself in a ! 
most sprightly manner under a pyramid of silver j 
tankards, and like the virgin Tarpeia,* oppressed ' 
by the costly ornaments which her benefactors lay ! 
upon her. * | 

I need not mention the ceremony of the green ) 
gown, which is also peculiar to this gay season. 

The same periodical love. fit spreads through the 
whole sex, as Mr. Dryden well observes in his de. 
scription of this merry month. ' 

For thee, sweet month, the groves green liv'ries wear, 

If not the first, the faire.st of the year; 

For thee the (inices lead the dancing hours, 

And nature's ready pcnffil paints the flowers. 

'I'lie sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigiJ.s of her night, and breaks their sleep; 

• gentle breast with kindly w arniUi she moves, 

I Inspires new flames, revives extinguitsh'd loves 

Accordingly, among the works of the great mas- | 
tors in painting, who have drawn this genial season j 
of the year, we often ol).serve ('upids confused with j 
Zephyrs, Hying up and down promiscuously in seve- | 
ral parts of the picture. 1 cannot but add from iny ' 
own experience, that about this time of the year i 
love-letters come up to me in great numbers, from 
all quarters of the nation. 

I received an epistle in particular by the last post 
from a Yorkshire giiitleinan, who makes heavy 
complaints of one Zolinda, whom it seems he has | 
courted uusuccessfully these three years pa.st. He 
tells me that he designs to try her this May ; and 
if he docs not carry his point, he will never thiuk of 
her more. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female sex, 
and lahl before them the dangers they are exposed 
to in this critical month, I shall in the nex* place 
lay down some rules and directions for their better 
avoiding those calentures which are go very frequent 
in this season. 

In the first place, I would advise them never to 
venture abroad in the fields, but in the company of 
a parent, a guardian, or some other sober discreet 
person. I have before shown how apt they arc to 
trip in the flowery meadow ; and shall further ob- 
serve to them, that Proserpine was out a-niaying 
when she met with that fatal adventure to which 
Milton alludes when he mentions — 

— - —That fair fiebl 

Of Knna, whore Pro8eq>ine gath'rlng flowers, 

Herself a fuirer flower, by glooiuy lils 
W as guUka’d ~— 

Since I am got in^o quotations, I shall conclude this 
head with Virgil s advice to young people, while 
they are gathering wild strawberries and nosegays 
that they should b'^ve a care of the snake in th<^ 
grass. 

In the second place, I cannot but approve those 
prescriptions which our astrological physicians g^iye 
in their almanacs for this month : sucii as are ‘ ^ 


• T. Uvll Hist Dee. i. lib I eap 
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jpar** and simple diet, with a moderate use of phle- 
botomy/’* 

Under thif head of abstinence I shall also advise 
tny fair readers to be in a particular mannt'r care- 
ful how they meddle with romancea, chocolecte, 
novels, and the like inflamers, which I look upon as 
very dangerous to be made use of during this great 
carnival of nature. 

As I have often declared that I have nothing 
more at heart than the honour of my dear country- 
women, I would beg them to consid«‘r, whenever 
their resolutions begin to fail them, that there are 
but one and-thirty days of this soft season, and that 
if they can but weather out this one month, the rest 
of the year will be easy^ them. As for that part 
of the fair sex who st^ in town, I would advise 
them to be particularly cautious how they give them- 
Belves up to their most innocent entertainments. If 
they cannot forbear the playhouse, I would recom- 
mend tragedy to them rather than comedy; and 
should think the puppet-show much safer for them 
than the opera, all the while the sun is in (leiiiini. 

The reatler will observe, that this paper is written 
for the use of those ladies who think it worth while 
to war against nature in the cause of honour. As 
for that abandoned crew, who do not think virtue 
worth contending for, but give up their reputat’^n 
at the first summons, such warnings and premo^ii- 
tiuiis are thrown away upon them. A prostitute is 
the same easy creature in all months of the >t'ar, 
and makes no ditfercuce between May and Decem- 
ber.— X. 


i No. 306.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1712. 

I’OTie mo piyns ulu nulla oampia 
i Arhor a'stiva rocroatur unr.i. 

' Dulee ndentoMi Lulam’ii anialK), 

Duke IcKpiciiteni. — Huh. I Od. xxii. 17. 

Set me whereon .some pmhkvis pluiu 
The swarthy Afiican.s eomplain, 

To see the churiot of (ho sun 
So near the acorchim; country run; 

'1 Ijo burning /.one, lljo frozen i.slo.s. 

Shall hear me sing of Celia'.s smile.s; 

All (Htld, but in her breast, I will despise, 

And dare all heal, hut tliat of Celia's eyes. 

U0SC0.MM0N. 

There are such wild inconsistencies in (he 
I thoughts of a man ir» love, that I have often reflected 
! there can he no reason for allowing him more li- 
berty than others possessed with frenzy, but that his 
: distemper has no malevolence in it to any mortal. 

I That devotion to his mistress kindles in his mind a 
general tenderness, which exerts itself towards every 
I object as well as his fair one. When thi.s passion 
I is represented by writers, it is common with them to 
endeavour at certain quaintuesses and turns of ima- 
gination, which are apparently the work of a mind 
at case; but the men of true taste can easily dis- 
tinguish the exertion of a mind which overflows 
yith tender sentiments, and the labour of one which 
IS only describing distress. In performances of this 
'‘‘I’d, the most absurd of all things is to be witty ; 
every sentiment must grow out of the occasion, and 
^suitable to the circumstances of the character. 
Where this rule is transgressed, the humble servant 
all the fine things he says, is but showing his inis- 
•fesB how well he can dress, instead of saying how 
''^®1' he loves. Lace and drapery is as much a man, 
wit and turn is passion. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I f^^Rowing, verses are a translation of a Lap- 


land love song, which I met with in Scheffer’s his- 
tory of that country.* I wa.s agreeably Hurq)rised 
to find a spjrit of tenderness and poetry in a region 
which I never suspected for delicacy. In hotter 
climates, though altogether uncivilized, I h;id not 
wondered if I had found some sweet wild notes 
among the natives, where they live in groves of 
orange.s, and hear the mehuly of birds ahou^ them. 
But a Lapland lyric, hrei||hing sentiments of love 
and poetry, not unworthy old (ireece or Home ; a 
regular ode from a climate pinched with frost, and 
cursed with darkne.'^s so great a part of the year ; 
where it is amazing that the poor natives should get 
food, or be tempted to prcjpagute their species — this, 
I confc.ss, seemed a greater miracle to me than the 
famous stories of their drums, their winds, and en- 
chantments. 

“ I am the bolder in commending this northern 
song, because I have faithfully kept to the senti- 
ments, without adding or diminishing; and pretend 
to no greater praise from my translati^m, than they 
who smooth and clean the furs of that country which 
have suffered by carriage. The numbers in the 
original are as loose and unequal as those in which 
the British ladies sjiort their Pindarics ; and per- 
haps the fairest of them might not think it a disa- 
greeable present from a lover. But I have ventured 
to bind it in stricter mca8iirc.s, as being more proper 
for our tongue, though perhaps wilder graces may 
better suit the genius of the Laponian language. 

“ It will be necessary to imagine that the author 
of this song, not having the liberty of visiting his 
mistress at her father’s house, was in hopes of spy- 
ing her at a distance in the fields : 

Thou rising sun. whose gludsoinc ray 
Invit<‘.s iny f.ur to rural play, 

Di.s|M*lihe mist, nnd clear the skieii. 

And bring niy Orra to iny eyes. 

Oh ! were 1 sure my dear t<> view. 

I’d climb Ihul pmc-tree’s topmost bough. 

Aloft in air that quiv’riug plays, 

And round and round for over gaze. 

My Orra Moor, where art Umu laid ? 

What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 

Fast by the roots enrag'd I’ll tear 
The trees ihul hide my promis'd fair. 

* Oh I could ride the clouds and skies. 

Or on the raven's puaons rise ! 

Yc storks, ye swans, a moment stay, 

And waft a lover on his way ! 

My bliss ton lung my bride denies. 

Apace the w asting summer flics ; 

Nor yet the wiulry bla.sU I fear. 

Nut storms or night shall keep me here. 

What may fur strength with steel compare? 

Oh ! love has fellers stronger far ? 

By bolUs of steel are limbs confin'd 
But cruel love enchains the iiimd. 

No lunger then perplex thy breast : 

When (hougtits torment, the first are best ; 

’Tis mad to go, 'tis death to stay ; 

Away^o Orra ! haste away I 

** Mr. Spectator, April the 10th. 

“ I am one of those despicable creatures called a 
chamber-maid, and have lived with a mistress for 
sumo time, whom I love as my life, which has made 
my duty and pleasure inseparable. My greatest 
delight has been in being employed about her per- 
son; and indeed she is very seldom out of humour 
for afwoman of her quality. But here lies my com- 
plaint, Sir, To bear with me is all the encourago- 
ment she is pleased to bestow upon me; for mg 
gives her cast-off clothes from me to others • some 


* This Lapland love song Is ascribed to Mr> Ainhrose PhiUIpa. 
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i she is pleaded tu Hcotow in the house to theme that j 
I neither want nor wear them, and some to hangers 
on that frequent the house daily, who come dressed 
out in them. This, Sir, is a very inortdying sight 
to me, who am a little necessitous lor clothes, ana 
love to appear what 1 am ; and cause* an uneasi- 
ness, so that I cannot serve with that eheertulne.ss 
as formerly ; whu h my mistress takes notice ot, and 
calls envv and iil-tenipc||at seiung others preleried 
helore me Mv mistress has a younger sister lives 
in the himse wi'th her, that is some thousands heh.w 
her in estate, who is continually heaping her tavours 
on her maid ; so that she can appear every Sunday, 
for the first quarter, in a fresh suit of clothes of her 
mistress’s giving, with all other things suitable. All 
this I see without envying, but not without wishing 
my mistress would a little consider what a discou- 
ragement it is to me to have my perquisites divided 
between fawners and jobbers, which others enjoy 
entire to themselves. I have spoken to my mis- 
tress, but to little purpose; 1 have desired to be 
discharged (for indeed 1 fret myself to nothing), 
but that she answers with silence. I beg, Sir, your 
direction what to do, tor 1 am lully resolved to fol- 
low your counsel ; who am 

“ Your admirer and humble Servant, 

“ CoNSTANTIA CoMB-BRfSH. 

“ I beg that you will put it in a better dress, and 
let it conic abroad, that my mistress, who is an ad- 
mirer of your speculations, may see it.” — 1. 


No. 367.] THURSDAY, MAY 1 1712. 

.PerlturoB pareito oiiarta’.— J«'v. Sut. i. 18 

In mercy spare u.s. wlien we do our best 
To make as much wusle paper as the rest 

I HAVE often pleased myself with considering the 
two kinds of benehts which accrue to the public 
from these my speculations, and which, were 1 to 
speak after the manner of logicians, I would disliii- 
gui^ into the material and the formal. By the 
latter I understand tliose advantages which my 
readers receive, as their minds are either improved 
or delighted by these my daily labours ; bift having 
already several times descanted on my endeavours 
in this light, I shall at present wholly confine my- 
self to the consideration of the former. By the 
word material, I mean those heiietits which arise to 
the public from these my speculations, as they con- 
sume a considerable quantity of our paper-maiiu* 
facture, employ our artisans in printing, and find 
business for great numbers of indigent persons. 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it several mean 
materials, which could be put to no other use, and 
affords work for several bands in the collecting of 
them which are incapable of any other; employment. 
Those poor retailers, whom we see so bus-y in every 
street, deliver in their respective gleanings to the 
merchant. The merchant carries them la loads to 
the paper-mill, where they pass through a fresh set 
of hands, and give life to another trade. 1 hose who 
have mills on their estates, by this means consider- 
ably raise their rents; and the whole nation is m a 
great measure supplied with a manufacture for which 
fornierlv sbe was obliged to her neighbours. ^ 

The materials are no sooner wrought into paper, 
but they are distributed among the presses, where 
they again set innumerable artists at work, and lur- 
nish business to another my8tery\ From hence, ac- 
iHirdingly as they are stained with neWk or politics 


they fly through the town in Post men, Post-boys, | 
Daily Couraiits, Reviews, Medleys, and Examiners, i 
Men, women, and children, contend who shall be * 
the first bearers of them, 4ud get their daily suste- 
nance by spreading them. In short, when I trace 
in my mind a bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, 

I find so many bauds employed in every step thev 
take tlirough their whole progress, that while 1 am 
writing a Spectator, 1 fancy myself proviuing bread 
for a multitude. 

If 1 do not take care to obviate some of my witty 
readers, they will be apt to tell me, that my Jiaiier, 

‘ after it is thus printed and published, is still benrli- 
! cial to the public oil s«’vcial occasions. 1 must con- 
I fess I have lighted my p*pP with my own works for 
I this twelvemonth past. ]\^landlady otten send.s up 
I her little daughter to desire some of ni\ old Spec- 
1 tutors, and has frequently told me that the paper 
i they are printed on is the best in the world to wrap 
1 spice in. 'I'hey likewise make a good foundatiou 
‘ for a inutton-i)ie, as 1 have more than once expe- 
rienced^ and were very much sought for last Christ- 
mas by the whole neighbourhood. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the changes that ; 
a linen fragment undergoes, by passing through the | 
several hands above mentioned. The finest piece-, | 
of|llolland, when worn to tatters, assume a new : 
wlyteness mure beautiful than the first, and olteu 
return in the shape of letters to their native eouoiry. i 
A lady’s shift may be metamorphosed into bilii s- j 
doux, and come into ner possession a second time. | 
A beau may jiernse his cravat after it is worn out, i 
with greater pleasure and advantage than ever he ' 
did in a glass. In a word, a piece of cloth, alter i 
having otlieiated for some years as a towel or a nap- 
kin, may by this means be raised from a dunghill, 
and become llie most valuable piece of furniture in 
a piinee’s caliinet. 

The politest nations of Europe have endeavoured 
to vie with one anollier for the reputation of the j 
I finest printing. Absolute governments, as w<dl ;i'> 
jiepublics, have encouriiged an ail wlncli secm> to 
be the noblest and most beneficial that was evei in- 
vented among the sons of men. I’he jiresont King 
of France, in his pursuits after glory, has jairticii- 
larly distingaished himself by the promoting (d‘ this 
; u.selul art, insomuch that several books have been 
printed in the Louvre at his own e.xpensc, upon 
; which he sets so great a value, that ne eoiisiders 
them as the noblest presents he can make to foreign 
princes and ambassadors. If we look into the cijni- 
iiiouwealths of Holland and Venice, we shall lind 
that in this particular they have made themselves 
• the envy of the greatest monarchies. Elzevir and 
' Aldus are more frequently mentioned than any pen- 
sioner of the one, or doge of the other. 

The several presses which are now in England, 
and the great encouragement which has been given 
to learning for some years last past, has made our 
9 wn nation as glorious upon this account, as lor its 
late triumphs and conquests. The new edition 
I which is given us of Ca'sar’s Commentaries* has 
1 already been taken notice of in foreign gazettes, 

: and is a work that does honour to the English proses- 
It is no wonder that an edition should be very cor- 
rect which has passed through the hands ot one o 
the most accurate, learned, and judicious writers 
; this age has produced. The beauty of the paper, 

I of the 'character, and of the several cuts with which 
this noble work is illustrated, make s it th e fines 

« A most beautiful edition of Cnssar’* Memoir*. pubU-shed 
about this time in folio, by Dr. Samuel Clarke 


T 
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book that I have ever seen ; and is a true inslaneo 
of the English genius, which, though it does not 
come the first into any art, generally carries it to 
greater htdghts than any other country in the world, 
I am particularly glad that this author comes from 
a British printing-housi? in so great a mugnihceiice, 
as he is the first who has given us any tolerable ac- 
count of our country. 

My illiterate readers, if any such there are, will 
be surprised to hear me talk of learning as the glory 
of a nation, and of printing as an an that gains a 
reputation to a people among whom it flourishes. 
\V hen men’s thoughts are taken up with avarice 
and ambition, they cannot look upon any thing as 
great or valuable which^does not bring with it an 
extraordinary power or interest to the perstin who 
is coueorued in it. But as 1 shall never sink this 
ajier so far as to engage with Coths and Vandals, 
shall only regard such kind of reasoners with that 
pity which is duo to so deplorable a degree of stu- 
pidity and ignorance.— L. 

No. 3G8.] FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1712. 

N(w (Ifcebat 

Lugere ubi essel alitiujs in lucem editus, 

Iluinance vita? vuria repulantes mala : # 

j At qui laborcs morle liiiisset graves, 

Oiiuies aniu'usluudti et luititia cxecjiii. * 

« Eeaip apud Tull. 

When first an infant draws Iho vital air, 

Oflieieus grief should w elcoine him to care : 

But joy should life's (^uiifluding scene ullend, 

I And uurUi be kept to grace a dying friend. 

As the Spectator is in a kind a paper of news 
from the natural wi^rld, as others are from the busy 
and politic part of mankind, 1 sliall translate the 
following letter, written to an eminent French gen- 
tleman in this town from Paris, which gives us the 
exit of a heroine who is a pattern of patience and 
’ generosity. 

“ Srn, Paris, April 18, 1712. 

f “ It is so many years since you left your native 
country, that I am to tell you the characters of your 
nearest relations as much as if you were an utter 
stranger to them. The occasion of thi.s is to give 
you an account of the death of Madamede Villacerfe, 
whose departure out of this life I know not whether 
a man of your philosophy will call unfortunate or 
not, since it was attemfed with some circumstances 
as much to be desired as to be lamented. She was 
her whole life happy in an uninterrupted health, and 
I wuij always honoured for an evenness of temper and 
greatness of mind. On the 10th instant that lady 
j was taken with an indisposition which confined her 
to her chamber, but was such as was top slight 
! to make her take a sick-bed, and yet too grievous 
1 to admit of any satisfaction in being out of it. It 
18 notoriously known that some years ago Monsieur 
I Festeau, one of the most considerable surgeons in 
1 Paris, was desperately in love with this lady. Her 
I quality placed her above any application to her on 
the account of bis passion ; but as a woman always 
has some regard to the person whom she believes to 
bo her real admirer, she now took it in her head 
I (op(iti advice of her physicians to lose some of her 
blood) to send for Monsieur Festcau ou that occa- 
*“on. I happened to be there at that time, and my 
bear relation gave me the privilege to be present. 
As soon as her arm was stripped bare, aud ho began 
? it in order to raise the vein, his colour 

I 'Uiged, uud I observed him seized with a sudden 
I'fUior, which made mo ar.e the liberty to speak of 


it to my cousin w ith some apprehension. She smile'? 
and said, she knew M. Fcsicau hud no iuilinution 
to do her injury. He seemed to recover himself, 
and smiling also, proceeded in his work. Imme- 
diately after the operation, he cried out that he was 
the mo.st unfortunate of all men, for that he hau 
openc-d an artery instead of a vein. Il is as impos- 
sible u> e.xpress tl»e artist’s distraction as the j alient's 
( <fiiiposure. I will not dweH on little circumstances, 
hut go on to inform you, that within three days’ 
time It was thought necessary to lake otf her arm, 
She was so far from using Festeau as it would be 
natural to one of a lower spirit to treat him, that 
she would not let him be absent from any consulta- 
tion about her present condition, and on every oc- 
casion asked if he was satisfied in the measures that 
were taken about her. Before this last operation 
she ordered her will to he drawn, and, after having 
been about a quarter of an hour alone, she bid the 
Si4rgeons, of whom poor Festcau was one, go on in 
their WM)ik. 1 know not how to give you the terms 
of art, but there appeared such syniptums after the 
amputation of her aim, that it was visible she could 
not live four-and-tweiily hours. Her behaviour was 
so mugiianimous throughout this whole affair, that 
1 was paiiiculaily curious in taking notice of what 
passed as her fate approached nearer and nearer, 
and took notice of w hat she said to all about her, 
luticulaily word for word what she spoke to M. 
'’estoau, which was as follows ; — 

“ ‘ Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow for the 
anguish with wliich I see you overwhelmed. I am 
removed to all intents and jiurposes from the inte- 
rests of human life, therefore I am to begin to think 
like one wholly unconcerned in it. I do not con 
sidcr you as one by whose error 1 have lost luy life; 
no, you are my benefactor, as you have hastened 
my eulrauce into a hujipy immortality. This is my 
sense of this accident: but the world in which you 
live may have thoughts of it to ycur disadvantage : 

I have therefore taken care to provide for you in 
my will, and have placed you above what you have 
to fear from their ill-nature.’ ♦ 

“ While this excelleut woman spoke these words, 
Festeau looked as if he received a condemnation to 
die, instead of a pension for his life. Maiiame de 
Villacerfe lived till eight of the clock the next night; 
and though she must have laboured under the most 
exquisite torments, she possessed her mind with so 
wonderful a patience, that one may rather say she 
ceasi'd to breathe, than she died at that hour. You, 
who had not the happiness to be personally known 
to this lady, have nothing but to rejoice in the ho- 
nour you had of being related to so great merit; 
but we, who have lust her conversation, caunot so 
easily resign our own happiness by retlectiuu upon 
hers. 

“ I am, Sir, your affectionate kinsman, 

“ and most obedient, liumblo Servant, 

“ Fall KiiGNAin.” 

There hardly can be a greater instance t>f an 
heroic mind than the unprejudiced manner in which 
this lady weighed thi^ misfortune. Iho regard of 
life itself could not make her overlook the contriiiou 
of the unhappy man, whose more than ordinary 
concern for her was all his guilt. It would cer- 
tainly be of singular use to human society to have 
an exact account of this lady’s ordinary conduct, 
which was cr«4wned by so uncommon magnanimity, j 
Such greatness was not to be acquiied in liie la*; 
aiiiclij- ujr is it to be doubled but it was a tousiaul 
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I practice of all that is praiseworthy, which made her | seeing the patriarc h ac tually travelling towards the 
■ capable of beholding death, not as the dissolution, ! land of promise, which gives a particular liveliness 
but consummation of her life.— T. i part ot the narration : 


No. 369.] SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1712. 

Segnius irritant aninios demi.Hsa per aurea, 

Quam quas sunt oculis subjecta fldelibu.'' — 

Hor. Ars. Poet. I BO. 

What we hear moves loss than what we see.— H oscommom. 

Mii.ton, after having represented in vision the 
history of mankind to the nrst great period of na- 
ture, dispatches the remaining part of it in narra- 
tion. He has devised a very handsome reason for 
the angel’s proceeding with Adam after this man- 
ner; though doubtless the true reason was the 
difficulty which the poet would have found to have 
shadowed out so mixed and complicated a story in 
visible objects. 1 could wish, however, that the 
author had done it, whatever pains it might have 
cost him. To give my opinion freely, I think that 
the exhibiting part of the history of mankind in 
vision, and part in narrative, is as if a history- 
painter should put in colours one-half nf his subject, 
and write down the remaining part of it. If Mil- 
ton’s poem flags any where, it is in this narration, 
where in some places the author has been so atten- 
tive to his divinity ‘hat he has neglected his poetry. 
The narration, however, rises very happily on seve- 
ral occasions, where the subject is capable of poeti- 
cal ornamemU, as particularly in the confusion which 
he describes among the builders of Babel, and in 
his short sketch of the plagues of Egypt. The storm 
of hail and fire, mth the darkness that overspread 
the land for three^ays, are described with great 
strength. The beautiful passage which follows is 
raised upon noble hints in Scripture : 

- ■ - Thus with ten wouikIh, 

The river dragon, lam'd, at length submiti 
To let hi« sojourners depart ; and oft 
Humbles his stubborn heart; but still, as ice. 

More harcien'd after thaw : till in his rage 
4lFPursuing whom he late dismiss \1, the sea 
^wallows him with his host; but them lets pass 
As on dry land between two cry.stal walls, 

Aw'd by the rod of Moses so to stand | 

Divided 

The river-dragon is an allu.sion to the crocodile, ■ 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt de- : 
rives her plenty. This allusion is taken from that i 
sublime passage in Ezekiel: “ Thus saith the Lord I 
(Jod, Benold I am against thee, Pharaoh, king of | 
Egypt, the groat dragon that lieth in the midst of I 
hi.s rivers, which hath said. My river is mine own, ' 
and I have made it for myself.” Milton has given 
us another very noble and poetical image in the 
same description, which is copied almost word for , 
word out of the history of Moses : 

All night he will pursue, but his approach 
Darkness defend.n between till inornlng watch . 

Then through the Oery pillar and the cluud 
God looking forth will trouble all bis host. 

And craze their chariot wheels : when, by command. 

Moses once more his potent rod extends 
Over the sea : the sea his rod ^eys: 

On their embaUell'd ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm their war . 

Aa the principal design of this episode was to 
give Adam an idea of the holy person who was to 
reinstate human nature in that happiness and per- 
fection from which it had fallen, the poet confines 
himself to the line of Abraham, from whence the 
Messiah was to descend. The angel is described as 


I so© him, but thou caiwt not. with whaf faith 
He loaves his gods, his friends, and native soil, 

Ur of Uhaldea, passing now (he foru 
To lliintn; after bun a cumbrous train 
Of herd.s, and tloeks, and num rous servitude : 

Not wand'ring poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God, who call'd him in a land unknown. 

Canaan be now attains; 1 .see hi.s tents 

riU li'd about .Schechein. and the neighbouring plain 

Of Moreh; there by promise he receives. 

I Gift to his progeny of all that land ; 

From Hamath northward to the desert south; 

' (I'hmgs by llieir name.s 1 call, tliough yet nnm m'd.) 

As Virgil’s vision in the sixth probably 

gave Milton the bint of this episode, the last line 
i'i a translation of that verse where Anchises men- 
tions the names of places, which they were to bear 
hereafter : 

Hiec turn nomina enint, nunc sunt sine nomine tcrric. 

J The poet has very finely represented the joy and 
' gladness of heart ^hich rises in Atiaiii upon his dis- 
I covery of the Messiah. As he sees his day at a 
distance through types and shadows, he rejoices ia 
it: but when he finds (he redemption of man < om- 
ple^.cd, and Paradise again renewed, he breaks forth 
in ijaptiire and transport : 

O goodness Inniiite, goodness immense ! 

'rhut all Uiis good of evil .shull produce, Ac. * 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, that 
' an heroic poem, according to the opinion of the 
best critics, ought to end happily, and leave tiio 
mind of the reader, alter having conducted it 
through many ilonhts nnd fears, sorrows and dia- 
fjuietuilcs, in a state of tranquillity and satisfaction, 
IVlilton’s fable, which had so many other qualiliia- 
tions to recommend it, was defleient in this parti- 
cular. It is here therefore that the poet ha> shown 
a most exquisite judgment, as well as the fi*nfst in- 
vention, by finding out a method to supply this 
natural defect in his subject. Accordingly he loaves 
the adversary of mankind, in the last view which 
he gives us of him, under the lowest state of inorii- 
ficatiou and disappointment. Wo see him chewing 
ashes, grovelling m the dust, and loaded with su- 
pernumerary pains and torments. On the contrary, 
our two first parents are comforted by dreams and 
visions, cheered with promise! of salvation, and iii a 
manner raised to a greater happiness than that 
which they had forfeited. In short, Satan is repre- 
sented miserable in the height of his triumphs, and 
Adam triumphant in the height of misery. 

Milton’s poem ends very nobly. The last speeches 
of Adam and the archangel are full of moral and 
instructive sentiments. The sleej;) that fell upon 
Eve, and the etfects it had in (juicting the disorders 
of her mind, produces the same kind of consolation 
in the reader, who cannot peruse the last beautiful 
speech, which is ascribed to the mother of mankind, 
without a secret pleasure and satisfaction : 

Whence thou return'st, and whither went'sl, I know; 

For (iod is also in sleep, and dreams advise. 

Which ho hath sent propitious, some great good 
Presaging, since, with sorrow and heart's distress 
Weaned, I fell asleep ; but now led on ; 

In me is no delay : with thee to go. 

Is to stay here ; without thee here to stay. 

Is to go hence unwilling : thou to me 
Art all things under heav’n, all places thou. 

Who for my wilful crime art banish'd hence 
I'his farther consolaUon yet secure 
I carry hence ; though all by me is lost. 

Such favour I unworthy am vouchsurd. 

By, me promis’d seed shall all restore. 
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' ITie followinpf linea, which conclude the poem, 
rise in a most glorious blaze- of poetical images and 
expressions. • 

Heiioilorus in his iEthiopics acquaints us, that 
the motion of the gods differs from that of mortals, 
as the former do not stir their feet, nor proceed step 
by step, but slide over the surface of the earth by 
a uniform swimming of the whole body. The reader 
i may observe with how poetical a description Milton 
I h-is attributed the same kind of motion to the angels 
who were to lake possession of Paradise : 

So spake our notlicr Kve; and Adam heard 
Well pleas’d, but answer’d not; for now too uii^h 
I'll’ urchaueel stood; and from the other lull 
To their fix’d station, all in bright array 
The clieruhim descended ; on the ground 
(Hiding meteorous, ns evening mist 
Itis'n from a ri\ er, o'er the niurish glides, 

And gathers ground fust at the lab'rers heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advancM, 

The brandish'd sword of (iod before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a comet - — 

The author helped his invention in the following 
pa'isage, by reflecting on the beh^uurof the angel 
w/io ill holy writ has the conduct of Lot and his 
family. The circumstances drawn from that rela- 
j tion are veiy gracefully made use of on this occasion : 

I In either hand the hast’ning angel caught ^ 

j Our ling’ruig parents, and to th’ eastern gate j 

I.»-d them liireel; and down the eUif as fast 
I 'Jo the HUbjei'led plain; then disappear’d, 

j 'they looking back, 4tc. 

I The scene which our first parents are surprised 
' with, upon their looking buck on Paradise, woudor- 
^ fully strikes the reader’s imagination, as nothing 
I cdii be more natural than the tears they shed on 
tliat occasion : 

They, looking hack, all th’ eastern side beheld, 
j Of I'aradise, so luU? their liapiiy .seal, ^ • 

Wav'd over by that fiumlng brand, the gat© 

With clreatlful faces throng’d and fiet) arms : 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but vMp’d them soon; 

Thu world was all before them, where to ebooso 
Their place of rest, and Froyideuee llu>ir guide. 

If 1 might presume to offer at the sma!l<*st altera- 
tion in this divine work, I should think the poem 
Would end better with the passage here quoted, than 
the two verses which follow: 

T hey hand in hand, with wand'ring Steps and slow, 

I iirough Kden took tiieir .solitary way 

1 hose two verses, thougli they have their beauty, 
fall very inueh btdow tlie fuiogoiiig passage, and re- 
new in the mind of the reader that anguish which 
was jiretty well laid by that consideration ; 

The world wus all before them, where to choose 
1 heir place of rest, uud Ptovidunce their guide. 

I he number of books in Paradise Lost is equal 
to those of the iEneid, Our author in his first edi- 
*on had divided his poetn into ten book.s, but aftcr- 
V'ard broke the seventh and the eleventh each of 
6 U 1 into two different boolifc, by the help of some 
vv>h This second division was made 

* great jndgmeiit, as any one may see who will 
fo examining it. It was not done 

m the sake of such a chimerical beauty as that of 
^sembliug Virgil in this particular, but for the more 
rceular disposition of this great work. 

< riti Bossu, and many of the 

'^“0 Have written since his time, will not 

wbi 11 ^ ^ particular moral 

, 18 inculcated in Paradise Lost Though I 
I’rcQ I ”^i think, with the last-mentioned 

^ ‘author, that au epic writer first of all pitches 


upon a (•(‘rtain moral, a.s thef round-work and foun- 
dation of his poem, and afterward finds out a sto-y 
I to it; I am however of opinion, that no just heroic 
I pnom ever was or can be made, from whence one 
great moral may not be deduced. That which reigns 
in Milton is the most universal and mo.st useful that 
can be imagined. It is in short this, that obediciv e 
to the will of (Jod makes men hapjiy, and that dis- 
nbcdienco makes them miserable. This is vi.siblv 
the moral of the principal fable, which turns upnn 
Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradise while 
they kept the command that was given them, and 
were driven out of it as soon as they had trans- 
g.re.ssed. This is likewise the moral of the priiicijial 
episode, which shows us how an innumerable multi- 
tude of angels fell from their state of bliss, and were 
east into hell upon their disobedience. Be.sidcs this 
great moral, which may be looked upon as the soul 
of the fable, there art an alliiiity of under morals 
wliifh arc to be drawn from the several jiarts of the 
poem, and which make this work more useful and 
instructive than any other poem in any language. 

Those who liavc criticized on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, and zEm id, have taken a great deal of pains 
to fix the number of inuiuhs or days contained in 
tlie action of each of those poems. If any one 
thinks it worth his while to examine this particular 
in Milton, he will find, that from Adah’s first a}»- 
peurauee in the timrlb book, to his expulsion from 
Paradise in the twelfth, the author reckons ten days. 
As for that part of the action which is described in 
the three first books, as it does not pass withm the 
regions of nature, I iiave before observed that it is 
not subject to any calculations of time. 

I have now finished my obse||||tinns on a work 
which docs an honour to the EngWi nation. 1 have 
taken a general view of it under these four heads — 
the fable, the characters, the sentiments, and the 
language, and made each of them the sutiject of a 
particular paper. I have in the next place spoken 
of the censures which our author may incur under 
each of those heads, which I have confined to two 
papers, (hough I might have enlarged the uuraber 
if 1 had been disposed to dwell on so ungrateful a 
subjci t; I bclieu?, how ever, that the severest reader 
will not find any litlle fault in heroic poetry, which 
this author has fallen into, tlmt does not come under 
one of those heads among wnich I have distributed 
his several blemishes. After having thus treated at 
large of Paradise Lost, 1 could not think it sufficient 
to have celebrated this poem in the whole without 
descending to partic ulars. 1 have therefore bestowed 
a paper upon each book, and endt'avoured not only 
to prove that the poem is beautiful in general, but 
to point out its particular beauties ; and, to deter- 
mine wherein they consist. I have endeavoured to 
show how some passages are beautiful by being sub- 
time, others by being soft, others by being natural ; 
which of them are recommended by the pa.ssion, 
which by (he moral, which by the sentiment, and 
W’hich by the expression. I have likewise endea- 
voured to show how the genius of the poet shines by 
a happy invtmtion, a tlistant allusion, or a judicious 
imitation ; how he has copied or improved Homer 
or Virgil, and raised his own imaginations by the 
use which he has made of several poetical passages 
in Scripture. 1 might have inserted also several 
passages in Tasso, which our author has imitated : 
but, as I do not look upon Tasso to be a sufficient 
voucher, 1 would not perplex my reader with such i 
(luotations as might do more honour to the Italian I 
toaa to the English poet. In short I have eudea 
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voured to particularism those innumerable kinds of 
beauty which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but 
which are essential to poetry, and which maybe met 
with in the works of this great author. Had I 
thought, at my first engaging in this design, that it 
would have led me to so great a length, I believe I 
•should never have entered ujnm it; but the kiiul re- 
cepiion which it has met with among those whose 
judgment I have a value for, as well as the uricom- 
nji>n iiemands which my bookseller t«>lls me have 
been made for these particular discourses, give me 
no reason to repent of the paius I have been at in 
composing them. — L. 


No. 370.1 MONDAY, MAY 5, 1712. 

Tolus mundus agit hisfrionem. 

All the world's a stage, 

And ull ttie men uud women meAly playersL — M iaksfkarb 

Many of my fair readers, as well as very gay*and 
well, received persons of the other sex, are extremely 
perplexed at the Latin sentences at the head of my 
speculations. 1 do not know whether I ought not 
to indulge them with translations of each of them ; 
however, I have to-day taken down from the top of 
the stage in Drury-lane a bit of Latin which often 
stands in t^ir view, and signifies, that “ The whole 
wo")d actsTlie player.” It is certain that if we look 
all round us, and behold the diftereut enn>Ioyments 
of mankind, you hardly see one who is not, as the 
player is, in an assumed character. The lawyer 
who is vehement and loud in the cause wherein he 
knows he has not the truth of the question on his 
lidc, is a player ^s to the personated part, but in- 
I aliiy iiicc^pr tnan iio as to tiic prostiiuUoii 

of hnuself for hire; because the pleader’s falsehood 
introduces injustice; the player feigns for no other 
end but to divert or instruct you. The divine, wliosc 
passions transport him to say any thing with any 
view but promoting the interests of true piety and 
religion, is a player with a still greater imputation 
of guilt, in proportion to his depreciating a charac- 
ter more sacred. Consider all the difl’erent pursuits 
aud employments of men, and you will find half 
their actions tend to nothing else ^ut disguise aud 
imposture; and all that is dune which proceeds not 
from a man's very self, is the action of a player. 
Far this reason it is that I make so frequent men- 
‘ion of the stage. It is with me a matter of the 
highest consideration, what parts are well or ill per- 
ormed, what passions or sentiments arc indulged or 
cultivated, and consequently what manners and 
• usiuiiis are transfused from the stage to the world, 
which reciprocally imitate each other. As the 
writers of epic poems introduce shadowy persons, 
and represent vices and virtues under the characters 
of men and women; so I, who am a Spectator lu the 
world, may perhaps sometimes make use of the 
names of the actors o<i tiie stage, to represent or 
admonish (hose who transact affairs in the world. 
When I am coinincndiiig Wilks for representing 
the tenderness of a husband and a father in Macbeth^ 
tiie contrition of a reformed prodigal in Harry iht 
Fourth, the winning emptiness of a young man of 
good-nature aud wealth iii The. Trip lu the Jubilegf 
the officiousness of an artful ‘•eivant in the Fox; 
when thus I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the world 
who are engaged in any of those circumstances If 
I wore to speak of merit neglected, misapplied, or 
•nisunderstood, might I not say Estcouft lias a great 
aoaci'.y ? But it is not the interest of others who 


bear a figure on the stage, that bis talents were un- { 
derstood; it is their business to impose upon hii^ I 
what carilot become him, or keep out of his handi 
any thing in which he would shine. Were one to j 
raise a suspicion of himself in a man who passes ' 
upon the world for a fine thing, in order to alaim 
him, one might say. If Lord Foppingtoii was not on i 
the stage (Cibber acts the false pretensions to a ' 
genteel behaviour so very justly), he would have 
in the generality of mankind incjie that would ad- 
mire than deride him. When we come to charai ters 1 
directly comical, it is not tube imagined what effect 
a well-regulated stage would have upon men’s man- | 
ners. The craft of a usurer, the absurdity of a i icii 
fool, the awkward roughness of a fellow of half | 
courage, the ungraceful mirth of a creature of half i 
wit, might for ever be put out of countenance by i 
proper parts for Dogget. Johnson, by acting Cor- ! 
bacchio the other night, must have given all who ! 
saw him, a thorough detestation of aged avarice, i 
The petulancy of a peevish old fellow, who loves and j 
hates he knows not why, is very excellently pci- 
forined by the imj^enious Mr. William Peukethinau 
ill the Fu/Zit Fortune; where, in the charac ter ol Dun 
Choleric Snap Shorto de Testy, he answers no cjiic.s- 
tions but to those whom he likes, and wauls no ac- 
cent of any thing from those he approves. Mr. 
Peiikethman is also master of as many faces in tho 
dumb sceme as can be expected from a man in the 
circ'umstauces of being ready to peiish out of fear 
and hunger. He wonders throughout the whole | 
scene very masterly, without neglecting his vi« tuals. ! 
If it be, as I have heard it sonielimos mentioned, a j 
great qualiiication for the world to follow business 
aud pleasure too, what is it in the ingenious Mr. 
Fenkcthman to represent a sense of pleasure ami | 
pain at the same time — as you may see him do tlrs 
evening ? 

As it is certain that a stage ought to be wholly 
suppressed, or judiciously encouraged, while there is 
one in the nation, men turned for regular plea:>urc ; 
cannot employ their thoughts more usefully, for the 
diversion of mankind, than by convincing them i 
that it is in themselves to raise this entertainmeut j 
to the greatest height. It would be a great im- < 
provement, as well as embellishment to the theatre, 
if dancing were more regarded, and taught to all 
the actors. One who has the advantage of such an | 
agreeable girlish person as Mrs. Bicknell, joined i 
with her capacity of imitation, could in proper ges- , 
ture and motion represent ail the decent characters 
of female life. An amiable modesty in one aspect | 
of a dancer, and assumed confidence in another, 
a sudden joy in another, a falling-off with an impa- 
ticnce of being beheld, a return towards the audience 
with an unsteady resolution to approach them, and 
a well-acted solicitude to please, would revive in 
the company all the fine touches of mind raised in 
observing all the objects of affection or pa^sion they 
had before beheld. Sl^ elegant entertainments us 
these would polish the town into judgment in tlicir | 
gratifications; and delicacy in plca.sure is the lirst | 
step people of condition take in reformation from 
vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only capacity for Lin.*' 
sort of dancing of any on the stage; and I dare i-uy 
ail who see her performance to-morrow night, when 
sure the romp will do her best for her own benofit, 
will be of my mind. — T. 
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I No, 371.1 TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1712. 

Jamne icitur laudas quod de sapientibns utiifs 
Iliiiebal? Juv. Sat x. 28 

And shall the sage* your apprdhaiion win. 

Whose laughing features wore a conslanl grin ? 

I SHALL communicate to my readers the following 
letter for the entertainment of this day : — 

“Sir, 

“You know very well that our nation is more fa- 
mous for that sort of men who are called ‘ whims’ 
and ‘ hufnorists,’ than any other country in the 
world : for which reason it is observed, that our 
English comedy excels that of all other nations in 
the novelty and variety of its characters. 

“ Among those innumerable sets of whims which 
our country produces, there arc none wliom I have 
regarded with more curiosity than those who have 
invented any patticular kind of diversion for the en- 
tertainment of themselves and their friends. My 
letter shall single out those who take delight in 
I sorting a company that has something of burlesque 
and ridicule in its appearance. I^shall make luy- 
I self understood by the following example. One of 
j the wits of the last ago, who was a man of a good 
I estate,! thought he never laid out his money better 
than in a jest. As he was one year at the BatH^ 
observing that, in the great conllueuce of fine pec*- 
plc, there were several among thorn with long chins, 
a part of the visage by which he himself w’as very 
much distinguished, he invited to dinner half a score 
of these remarkable persons, who had their mouths 
ill the middle of their fares. They had no sooner 
placed themselves about the tabic but they began 
10 stare upon one another, not being able to imagine 
what had brought them together. Our English pro- 
verb says, 

’Ti* merry in tlie hall, 

When beards wug all. 

It proved so in the assembly I am now speaking of, 
who seeing so many peaks of faces agitated with 
rating, drinking, and discourse, and observing all 
ihe chins that were present meeting together very i 
often over the centre of the table, every one grew 
sensible of the jesi, and came into it with so much : 
good humour, that they lived in strict friendship and 
alliance from that day forward. 

“ The same gentleman some time after packed ; 
together a set of oglers as he called them, consisting 
"I such as had an unlucky cast in their eyes. His 
liversion on this occasion waste see the crossbows, 
mistaken signs, and wrong connivances, that passed 
aniidst so many broken and refracted rays of sight, 

‘‘ Ihe third feast which this merry gentleman ex- 
obited was to the stammerers, whom he got together 
‘d a sufficient body to fill his table. He had ordered 
•me ol his servants, who was placed behind a screen, 
write down their table talk, which was very easy 
be done without the help M short-hand. It ap- 
pears by the notes which we* taken, that though 
' eir conversation never fell, there were not above 
twenty words bpokeu during the first course; that 
Umti serving up the second, one of the company 
j“*j^^/lttartor ot an hour in telling them that the 
^ ®tid asparagus were very good ; and that 
other took up the same time in ileclaring himself 
»e same opinion. This jest did not, however, go 
80 vvell as either of the former ; for one of the 

• tjcniocntus. 

’t** last Duke of Buckingham, and father of the 

Mary Wortl<*y Montajnio 


guests being a brave man, and fulb^r of resentment 
than he knew how to express, went out of the room, 
and sent the facetious invitera challenge in writiufr, 
which, though it was afterward dropped by tlie in- 
terposition of friends, put a slop to these ludicrous 
entertainments. 

“Now, sir, I dare say you will agree with me, 
that as there is no moral in these justs, they oiiglit 
to be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces 
of unluckiriess than wit. However, as it is natural 
for one man to refine upon the thougiit of another ; 
and iuipos.sible for any single person, how great so- 
ever his parts may be, to invrmt an art, and bring it 
to its utmost perfection ; I shall here give you an 
account of an honest gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who, upon hearing the character of the wit above 
mentioned, has himself a!*sunied it, and endeavoured 
to convert it to the benefit of mankind. He invited 
half a dozen of his friends one day to dinner, who 
were each of them famous for inserting several re- 
dundant phrases in their discourse, as ‘ D’ye hear 
me? — D’ye see? — That i.s,— And so. Sir.’ Each 
of his guests making freijuent use of his particular 
elegance, appeared so ridiculous to his neighbour 
that he could not but reflect upon himself as ap- 
pearing equally ridiculous to the rest of the com- 
pany. By this means before they had sat long to- 
gether, every one, talking with the greatest circuiu- 
speetion, and carefully avoiding his favourite exple 
live, the conversation was cleared of its redundan- 
cies, and had a greater quantity of sense though 
less of sound in it. 

“ The same well-meaning gentleman took occa- 
sion, at another time, to bring together such of his 
friends us were addictctl to a foolisl^abitual custom 
of swearing. In order to show them the absurdity 
of the practice, he liad recourse to the invention 
above mentioned, having placed an amanuensis in 
a private part of the room. After the second bottle, 
when men open their minds without reserve, my 
honest friend began to take notice of the many so- 
norous but unnecessary words that bad passed in his 
hou.se since their silting down at table, and how 
much good conversation they had lost by giving 
way to such 8iipcrfluou.s phrases. ‘ What a tax,’ 
says he, ‘ would they have raised for the poor, had 
w'e put the laws in execuliini upon one another !* 
Every one of them took this gentle reproof in good 
part ; upon which he told them, that, knowing their 
conversation would have no secrets in it, he had 
ordered it to be taken down in writing, and for the 
humour-sake, would read it to them, if they pleased. 
There were ten sheets of it, which might have been 
reduced to two, had there not been those abominable 
interpolations I have before mentioned. Upon the 
reading of it in cold blood, it looked rather like a 
conference of fiends than of men. In short, every 
one trembled at himself upon hearing calmly what 
he had pronounced amidst the heat and inadvertency 
of discourse. 

“ I shall only mention another occasion wherein 
ho made use of the same invention to cure a difter- 
ent kind of men, who are the pests of all polite con- 
: versation, and murder time as much as uitlicr of the 
two former, though they do it moie iuuocently — I 
meau, that dull generation of story-tellers. My 
friend got together about lialf a dozen of his ac- 
quaintance, who were infected with this strange 
malady. The first day one of them sitting down 
entered upon the siege of Namur, which lasted till 
four o'clock, their time of parting The second day 
a North Br’l.on took possession of the discour-e, 
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fvhjch it was impossible to get out of his hands so 
long as the company stayed together. The third 
(lay was engrossed after the same manner by a story 
of the same length. They at last began to reflect 
upon this barbarous way of treating one another, 
and by this means awakened out of that lethargy 
with which each of them had been seized for seve- 
ral years. 

“ As yon have somewhere declared, that extra- 
ordinary and uncommon characters of makind are 
the game which you delight in, and as I look upon 
you to be the greatest sportsman, or, if you please, 
the Nimrod among this species of writers, I thought 
this discovery would not be unacceptable to you. 

I. “ I am, sir, See.” 


No. 372.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1712. 

— — — — Pudet hu>c opprobria nobl<i 

Et dici potuisse, etnon potuisse n*fflU. 

Oviit, Met. i. 759 

To hear an open alander is a curse ; 

But not to find an auswer is a vvorse.^ — DaynKS. 

“ Mk. Spectatou, May G, 1712. 

“ I AM sexton of the parish of Covent-garden, and 
complained to you some time ago, that as 1 was toll- 
ing into prayers at eleven in the morning, crowds 
of people of quality hastened to assemble at a puj>- 
pet-show on the other side of the garden. I had at 
the same time a very great disesteem for Mr. Powell 
and his little thoughtless commonwealth, us if they 
had enticed the gentry into those wanderings : but 
let that be as it will, 1 now am convinced of the 
honest intentions of the suit! Mr. I’owell and com- 
pany, and send this to acquaint you, that he has 
given all the profits which shall arise to-morrow 
night by his play to the use of the poor charity- 
children of this parish. 1 have been informed, sir, 
that in Holland all persons who set up any show, or 
act any stage-play, be the actors either of wood and 
wire, or flesh and blood, arc obliged to pay out of 
their gains such a proportion to the honest and in- 
dustrious poor in the neighbourhood: by this means 
they make diversion and pleasure pay a tax to la- 
bour and industry. I have been told also, that all 
the time of Lent, in Koman Catholic countries, the 
persons of condition administer to the nct^essities of 
the poor, and attend the beds of lazurs and diseased 
persons. Our protestant ladies and gentlemen are 
so much to seek for proper ways of passing time, 
that they are obliged to puuchinello for knowing 
what to do with themselves. Since the case is so, I 
desire only you would entreat our people of quality, 
who are not to bo interrupted in their pleasure, to 
think of the practice of any moral duty, that they 
I would at least fine for their sins, and give something 
I to these poor children : a little out of their luxury 
t and superfluity would atone, in some measure, for 
I the Avauton use of the rest of their fortunes. It 
j would not, inethinks, be amiss, if the ladies who 
haunt the cloisters and passages of the playhouses 
were, upon every offence, obliged to pay to this ex- 
cellent institution of schools of charily. This method 
would make offenders themselves do service to the 
public. But in the meantime I desire you would 
publish this voluntary reparation which Mr. Powell 
does our parish, for the noise he has made in it by 
the constant rattling of coaches, drums, trumpets, 
triumphs, and battles. The destruction of Troy, 


• lo tbs original publication In folio, Uie niotto is wanting. 


adorned with Highland dances, are to make up the ! 
entertaiyment of all who are so well disposed as nor ■ 
to forbear a light entertainment, for no other reason ! 
but that it is to do a good action. j 

“ 1 am, sir, your most humble Servant, i 
“ Kalfii Belm ry. i 
“ I am credibly informed, that all the insinua- ' 
tions which a certain writer made against Mr. Powell 
at the Bath, arc false and groundless.’* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ My employment, which is that of a broker, 
leading me often into taverns about the Exchange, 
has given me occasion to observe a certain cnor- i 
mity, which I shall here submit to your animadver- I 
sion. Jn three or four of these taverns, 1 have, at 
different times, taken notice of iv precise set of pco. 
pie, with grave countenances, short wigs, black 
clothes, or dark catnlet trimmed with black, and 
mourning gloves and hat-bands, who meet on cor- 
tain days at each tavern successively, and keep a 
sort of moving club. Having often met with tluir 
faces, and observed a certain slinking way in thoir 
dropping in one after another, I had the cuiiusity to 
inquire into their characters, being tlie rather auoi d 
it by their agreeing in the singularity of tlioir 
dress ; and I find, upon due examination, they are 
knot of parish clerks, who have taktui a fain y to 
one another, and perhaps settle the bills of mortality 
over their half-pints. I have so great a value and 
veneration fur any who have but et^cn an assenlinjf 
Amen in the service of religion, that 1 am afraid 
lest those persons should incur some scandal by this 
practice; and would therefore have them, without 
raillery, advised to send the Florence and puIkU 
home to their own houses, and not pretend to live 
as well as the overseers of the poor. 

I am, sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Humphry Transi er.” 

** Mr. Spectator, May Gth. 

“ I was last Wednesday night at a tavern in tho 
city, among a set of men who call themselves ‘ the 
lawyers’ club.’ You must know, sir, this club ron- 
8i.sts only of attorneys; and at this meeting every | 
one proposes the cause he has then in hand to the | 
board, upon which each member gives his judgment j 
according to the experience he has met wilh. It it | 
happens that any one puts a case of which they have 
had no precedent, it is noted down by their clerk, | 
Will Goosequill (who registers all their proc.e(>(b , 
ings), that one of them may go the next day with it i 
to a counsel. This indeed is commendable, aud | 
ought to be the principal end of thoir meeting; but | 
had you been there, to have heard them relate tluir 
methods of managing a cause, their manner of draw- l 
ing out their bills, and, in short, their arguments | 
upon the several ways of abusing their clients, with j 
the applause that ii^iven to him who has done it ^ 
most artfully, you ^luld before now have I 

your remarks on them. They arc so conscious thu 
their discourses ought to be kept a secret, that the) 
are very cautious of admitting any person who is no 
of their profession. When any who are not of t fi 
law are let in, the person who introduces him sajn 
he is a very honest gentleiaan, and he is taken iD» 
as their cant is, to pay costs. I am admitted, upo 
the recommendation of one of their principals, a-* 
very honest, good-natured fellow, that will **®^‘^*^ , 
in a plot, and only desires to drink his bottle a 
smoke his pipe. You have formerly | 

several sorts of clubs ; and as the tendency o 
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is only to increase fraud and deceit, 1 hope you will 
! please to take notice of it. 

I “ I am, with respect, your humble Servant, 

T. “ H. U.‘' 


No. 373.] THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1712. 

Fallit enk^vitium specie virluti.s et uinhra. 

W Juv. Sat xiv. 109. 

Vice oft is hid in Virtue’s fair disgulat?. 

And in her borrow’d form escupe.s inquiring eyes. 

Mn. Locke, in his treatise of the Human Under- 
standing, has spent two chapters upon the abuse of 
wordik The first and palpable abuse of words, he 
savs, is when they are used without clear and dis- 
tinct ideas ; the second, when we arc so inconstant 
and unsteady in the application of them, thaLwe 
sometimes use them to signify one idea, sometimes 
another. He adds, that the result of our contom- 
plations and reasonings, while we have no precise 
I ideas fixed to our words, must needs be very con- 
I fused and absurd. To avoid this inconvenience, 
i more especially in inoral'discourscs, where the same 
I word should be constantly used in the same sense, 

1 he earnestly recommends the use of definitions. 

, *■ A definition,” says he, ” is the only way whereby 
the precise meaning of moral words can be known.’ 
He therefore accu.ses those of great negligence who* 
discourse of moral things with the least obscurity in 
the terms they make use of ; since, upon the fore- 
I mentioned ground, he docs not scruple to say that 
ho thinks “ morality is capable of demonstration, as 
well ns the mathematic.s.*’ 

1 know no two words that have been more abused 
j hy the ditferent and wrong interpretations which 
are put upon them, than these two, modesty and 
I assurance. To say such a one is a modest man, 
sometimes indeed passes for a good character ; hut 
at present is very often used to signify a sheepish, 
awkward fellow, who has neither good breeding, 
politeness, nor any knowledge of the world. 

Again, a man of assurance, though at first it only 
denoted a person of a free and open carriage, is now 
Very usually applied to a profligate wretch, who can 
break through all the rules of decency and morality 
without a blush. 

I shall endeavour therefore in this essay to restore 
-hose words to their true meaning, to prevent the 
idea of modesty from being confounded with that of 
sheepishness, and to hinder impudence from passing 
h»r assurance. 

If I was put to define modesty, I would call it 
‘ the reflection of an ingenious^ mind, either when 
8 man has committed an action for which he cen- 
sures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to the 
censure of others.’^ 

Lor this reason a man truly modest is as much so 
" io” ** company, and as subject to 

^ blush in his closet as when tlm eyes of multitudes 
are upon him. ^ 

I do not remember to have met with any instance 
u modesty with which I am so well pleased as that 
je e )rated one of the young prince, whoso father 
e)iig a tributary king to the Homans, had several 
omp aints laid against him before the senate, as a 
wJnf f oppressor of his subjects. The prince 
thi. • ^ to defend bis father; but coming into 
hearing a multitude of crimes 
1: , “jrn, was 80 oppressed when it came to 

^0 speak, that he was unable to utter a 

l«8onlou»" seems to be here used for “ ingenuous." 


word. The story tells us, that the fathers weic 
more moved at this instance of modesty and inge- 
unity* than they could have been by the most pa- 
thetic oration, and, in short, pardoned the guilty 
father for this early promise of virtue in the son. 

I take ** assurance to be the faculty of possessing 
a man’s self, or of saying and doing inditferent 
things without any uneasiness or emotion in the 
mind.” That which generally gives a man assu- 
rance is a moderate knowledge of the world, but, 
above all, a mind fixed and determined in itself to 
do nothing against the rules of honour and decency. 
An open and as.sured behaviour is the natural con- 
sequence of such a resolution. A man thus armed, 
if his word.s or actions are at any time misrepre- 
sented, retires within himself, and from a con.seious- 
ness of his own integrity, assumes force enough to 
despise the little censures of ignorance and malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and eueourago in 
himself the modesty and assurance I have here 
mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made 
unea.sy by the folly or ill-natnre of every one he 
converses with. A man without modessty is lost to 
all sense of honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable that the prince above 
mentioned possessed both these qualifications in a 
very eminent degree. Without assurance, he would 
never have undertaken to speak before the most 
august assembly in the world : without mode.sty, 
he would have pleaded the cause he had taken upon 
him, though it had appeared ever so scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that modesty 
and assurance arc both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the same person. When they are thus 
mixed and blended together, they compose what 
we endeavour to express when wc say ” a modest 
assurance by which we understand the just mean 
between bashfulncss and impudence. 

1 shall conclude with observing, that as the same 
man may bo modest and assured, so it is also pos- | 
gihlo for the same to be both impudent and bashful. ! 

Wc have frequent instances of this odd kind of 
mixture in people of depraved minds and mean edu* ; 
cation, who, though they are not able to meet a ' 
man’s eyes, or pronounce a sentence without con 
fusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest villanics 
or most indecent actions. j 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution 
to do ill even in spite of himself, and in defiance of ! 
all those checks and restraints his temper and com- i 
plexion seem to have laid in his way. j 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to establish i 
this maxim, that the practice of virtue is the most i 

n er method to give a man a becoming assurance j 
is words and actions. Guilt always seeks to | 
shelter itself in one of the extremes and is some- i 
times attended w’ith both. — X. j 


No. 374.1 FRIDAY, MAY 9. 1712. 

Nil actum reputans si quid superessot agendum. 

Lucan, ii. 57 

He reckon'd not the past, while au^ht remain'd 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain'd. — Kow*. 

There is a fault, which, though common, wants 
a name. It is the very contrary to procrastination. 
As we lose the present hour by delaying from day 
to day to execute what we ought to do immediately, 


• “ Ingenuity" wems here to be ivetl in the sen.se of •• in- 
genuousness. ’ 
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ISO most of US take oitasion to sit still and throw otherwise my loss will be greater than that of Pom 
away the time in our possession by retrospect on pey. Our personal reputation will rise or fall as 
what is past, imagining we have already acquitted we bear our respective fortunes. All my privalp 
ourselves, and established our characters in the sight enemies among the prisoners shall be spared. I 
of mankind. But when we thus put a value upon will forget this, in order to obtain such another dav. 
ourselves for what we have alreadv done, any fur- Trehutius is ashamed to see me; 1 vwill go to Ms 
ther than to explain oiirselvi's in order to assist our tent, and be reconciled in private. Give all tho 
future conduct, that will give ns an ovcr-w’ecning nien of honour, who take part with the terms I 
opinion of our merit, to the prejudice of our present offered betbre the battle. Let them owe this to their 
industry. The great rule, methinks, shoijld be, to ! friends who have been long in my interests. Power 
manage the instant in which we stand, with forti- | is weakened by the full use of it, but extended hy 
lude, equanimity, and moderation, according to 1 moderation, (jalbinius is proud, and will be .ser- 
mon’s respective circumstances. If mir past actions j vile in his present fortune: let him wait. Send for 
reproach ns, they cannot be atoned for by onr own 1 Stertinius : he is modest, and his virttie isVorth 
severe reflections so effectually as hy a iMUitrary be- j gaining. I have cooled my heart with retteition, 
haviour. If they are praisewortli)', the memory of 1 and am fit to rejoice with the army to-morrow. He 
them is of no use hut to act suitably to them. Thus ' is a popular general, who can expo.so himself like 
a good present behaviour is an implicit repentance a jirivate man during a battle; but he is niore pn. | 
for any miscarriage in what is past; but present i pular who can rejoice but like a private man alter | 
slackness will not make up for past activity. Time ! a victory.” j 

has swallowed up all that we contcmporHYies did What is particularly proper for the example of 
yesterday as irrevocably as it has the actions of .the all who pretend to industry in the pui.suit of honour 
antediluvians. But we arc again awake, and wliat and virtue, is, that this hero was more than ordi- 


shall we do to-day — to-day, which passes wlnlc we 
are yet speaking? Shall we remember the folly of 
last ui^ht, or resolve upon the exercise of virtue to- 
morrow ? Last night is certainly gone, and to- 
morrow may never arrive. Tins instant make use 
of. Can you oblige any man of honour and virtue? 
Do it immediately. Can you visit a sick friend? 
Will it revive him to see you enter, ami suspend 
your own case and pleasure to comfort his weakness, 
and hear the impertinencics of a wretch in ])aiu ? 
Do not stay to take coach, but bo gone. Your mis- 
tress will bring sorrow, and your bottle madness. 

Go to neither Such virtues and diversions as 

these are mentioned because they occur to all men. 
But every man is sufficiently convinced, that to sus- 
pend the use of the present moment, and resolve 
better for the future only, is uu unpardonable folly. 
What I attempted to consider, was the mischief of 
setting such a value upon what is past, as to think 
we have done enough. Let a man have filled all 
the offices of life with the highest dignity till yes- 
terday, and begin to live only to himself to-day, he 
must expect he will, in the effects upon his reputa- 
tion, he considered a.s the man who died yesterday. 
The man who distinguishes himself from the rest, 
•lands in a press of people ; those before him inter- 
cept his progress; and those behind him, if be does 
not urge on, will tread him down. Caesar, of whom 
it was said that he thought nothing done while there 
was left any thing for him to do, went on in per- 
forming the {greatest exploits, without assuming to 
himself a privilege of taking rest upon the foundation 
of the merit of his former actions. It was the man- 
ner of that glorious captain to write down what 
scenes he had passed through ; but it was rather 
to keep his affairs in method, and capable of a clear 
review in case they should be examined by others, 
than that he built a renown upon any thing that 
was past. I shall produce two fragments of nis, to 
demonstrate that it was his rule of life to support 
himself rather by what he should perform, than 
what he had done already. In the tablet which he 
wore about him the same year in which he obtained 
the battle of Pharsalia, there were found these loose 
notes of his own conduct. It is supposed, by the 
circumstances they alluded to, that they might bo 
•ct down the evening of the same night. 

** My part is now but begun, and glory nust 
be sustained by the use I make of this victory; 


narily solicitous about his rcjmtatioii, when a cdni- | 
mon mind would have thought itself in security, 
(^and given itself a loose to joy and tritnnph. Bui 
though this is a very great instance of his leiiipfT, 

4 must confess I am more taken with his rofloctiims 
when lie retired to hi.s closet in some rlistiirbaiict 
tipon the repeated ill omens of Calphurnia’s tlre.'iiii, 
the night before his death. The literal translutiou 
of that fragment shall conclude this paper. i 

I ” Be it so then. If I am to die to-morrow, tlmt | 
is w’hat 1 am to do to-ynorrow. It will not he then, | 
because 1 am willing it should be then; nor .shall | 
' I escajie it, heeause I am unwilling. It is in the ! 
gods when, hut in myself how, I shall die If (hil- i 
phurnia’s dreams arc fumes of indige.stion, ho'v 
shall I behold the day after to-morrow ! If they 
: are from the gods, their admonition is not to prepare ! 
! mo to escape iVom their decree, hut to meet it. I 
have lived a fulness of days and of glory : what is 
there that Ciesar has not done with as much honour 
as ancient heroes ? — Ca?sar has not yet died ! Cifisar 
is prepared to die.” j 

T. 

No. 375.] SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1712. 

Nun posHidentem nnilta vocaveria ; 

Kecle beatum : rectiun occupat I 

Nomen beati, qui deorum ; 

Munenbus supienter uti, : 

Duramquo caUet pauperiem pati, j 

Pejusque lelbo flagilium timet. — Hon. 4 Od. he. 45 
We barbarously call them blest , 

Who are of largest tenements possest, j 

While swelling coffers break their owner’s resi. 

More truly happy those w'ho can j 

(iovern that little empire, man ; ^ i 

Who spend their treasure freely, as *twas glv n 
By the large boimty of indulgent Ileav'n ; , 

Who, ill a fix’d unalterable state. j 

Smile at the douhirul tide of Fate, j 

And scorn alike her friendship and her hate j 

Who poison less than falsehood fear, , 

Loath to purchase life so dear. — Stkpsky j 

I HAVE more than once had occasion to mention | 
a noble saying of Seneca the philosopher, t m 
virtuous person struggling with misfortune.S 
j rising above them, is an object on w hich the I 
i themselves may look down with delight. ^ 

' therefore get before my reader a scene of tins 
, of distress in private life, for the speculation o 

'■ An eminent citizen, who had lived in good Ush' 
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I a-id was, by a train of accidents, and by an 

unavoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to a 
low condition. There is a modesty usually uttend- 
in*; faultless poverty, which made him rather choose 
to reduce his manner of liviiij^ to his j)resent cir- 
cumstances, than solicit his friends in order to sup- 
port the show of an estate when the substance was 
gone, llis l|ifc, who was a woman of sense and 
viitue, behaved herself on this occasion with un- 
common decency, and never appeared so amiable 
in his eyes as now. Instead of upbraiding him with 
the ample fortune she had brought, or the many 
great offers she had refused for his sake, she r«*- 
doubled all the instances of her laftectioii, while her 
husband was continually pouring out his heart to 
her in complaints that he had ruined the best woman 
in the world. He sometimes came home at a time 
when she did not expect him, and surprised her in 
tears, which she endeavoured to eonccal, and always 
put on an air of cheerfulness to receive him. To 
lessen their expense, their eldest daughter (whom I 
shall call Amanda) was sent into the country, to j 
the house of an honest fanner, who had married a 
servant of the family. This young woman was ap- 
prehensive of the ruin wliich was approa< hing, and 
had privately engaged a friend in the neighbourhood 
to give her an account of what passed from time tJ? 

I time in her father’s affairs. Amanda was in tl^ 

I bloom of her youth and beauty ; when the lord of 
I the manor, who often called in at the farmer’s house 
i as he followed his country sports, fell passionately 
I in love with her. He was a man of great genoro- 
j sity, but, from a loose education, had contracted a 
j hearty aversion to marriage. He therefore enter- 
i tained a design upon Amanda’s virtue, which at 
present he thought fit to keep private. The inno- 
cent creature, who never suspected his intentions, 
was pleased with his person ; and, having observetl 
his growing passion for her, hoped by so advan- 
tageous a match she might quickly be in a capacity 
el supporting her impoverished relations. One day, 
as he called to see her, he found her in tears, over 
a letter she had just received from her friend, which 
gave an account that Imr father had lately been 
stripped of every thing by an execution. The lover, 
who with some difficulty found out the cause of her 
grief, took this occasion to make her a proposal. 
It is impossible to express Amanda’s confusion when 
she found his pretensions were not honourable. She 
Was now deserted of all her hopes, and had no 
power to speak, but, rushing from him in the utmost 
uisturbance, locked herself up in her chamber. He 
immediately dispatched a messenger to her father 
with the following letter ; 

“ I have heard of your misfortunes, and have 
0 fered yom* daughter, if she will live with me, to j 
settle on her four hundred pounds a-year, and to lay 
sum for which you are now distressed. I 
r. a * ingenuous as to tell you that I do not in- ' 
'■lid marriage ; but if you are wise, you will use 
your authority with her not to be too nice, when she 
ms an opportunity of saving you and vour family, ■ 

»“<i of making Uc?Belfhupi,y/ ' ’ 

“ I am,’* &c. I 

came to the hands of Amanda’s mo- 
r* opened and read it with great surprise 
.,1 . She did not think it proper to ex- j 

cdll'^ me8.sengcr, but, desiring him to 

I dfln morning, she wrote to her 

I '^“'Ughter as follows;— 


! “ Deaukst Child, 

“ Your father and I have just received a letter 
I from u gentleman who prelcmls love to you, with a 
j)roposal that insults our misfortunes, and woidd 
throw us to a lower degree of misery than any thing 
which is come upon us. How couid tliis barbarous 
man think that the tenderest of paienls would be 
tempted to supjily their wants by giving up the best 
I of children to infamy and ruin? It is a mean and 
cruel artifice to make this proposal at a time wIkmi 
I he thinks our necessities must compel us to any 
[thing; but we will not eat the bread of shame ; and 
[therefore we charge thee not to think of us, hut to 
avoid the snare which is laid for thy virtue, Be- 
, ware of pitying us : it is not so bad as you perhaps 
have been told. All things will yet be well, and 1 
shall write my child better news. 

“ I have been interrupted ; I know not how I 
was moved to say things would mend. As I was 
going on, I was startled by the noise of one tiiat 
knock||i at the door, aud hath brought us an unox- 
pected^pply of a debt which has long been owing. 
Oh ! I Will now tell thee all. It is some days i 
have lived almost without support, having conveyed 
what little money I could raise to your poor father. 
Thou wilt weep to think wliere he is, yet be^assured 
he will be soon at liberty. 'I’hat cruel letter w’ould 
have broke his heart, but I have concealed it from 
him. I have no companion at proseui besides little 
Fanny, who stands watching my looks as I write, 
and is crying for her sister. She says she is sure 
you are not well, having tliscovored liiat my present 
trouble is about you. But do not think 1 would 
, thus repeat my sorrows to grieve thee. No; it is 
, to entreat thee not to make them insupportable, by 
adding what would be worse than all. Let us bear 
' cheerfully an affliction which we have not brought 
I on ourselves, and l emcinher there is a Power who 
can better deliver us out of it than by the loss of 
thy innocence. Heaven preserve my dear child ! 

“ Thy affectionate Mother, 



The messenger, notwithstanding he promised to 
I deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it ^ir^t to his 
1 master, who he imagined would bo glad to have an 
I opportunity of giving it into her liands himself. 

' His master was impatient to know the success of 
his proposal, and therefore broke open the letter 
privately to see the contents. He was not a little 
I moved at so true a picture of virtue in distress; but 
j at the same time was infinitely surprised to find his 
^ offers rejected. However, he resolved not to sup- 
press the letter, but carefully sealed it up again, 
and carried it to Amanda. All his endeavours to 
see her were in vain till she was assured he brought 
a letter from her mother. He would not part with 
it hut upon condition that she would read it without 
leaving the room. Whilst she was perusing it, he 
fixed his eyes on her lace with the deepest atten- 
tion, Her concern gave a new softness to her 
beauty, aud, when she burst into tears, he couid no 
longer refrain from bearing a part in her sorrow, 
and telling her, that he too had read the letter, and 
was resolved to make reparation for having been 
the occasion of it. My reader will not be displeased 
to see the second epistle which he now wrote to 
Amanda’s mother. 

“ Madam, 

“ I am full of shame, and will never forgive my- 
self if I have not your pardon for what I lately 
wrote. It was far from my intention to add trouble 


I 

I 


I 
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to the aillictcd ; nor could any thing but my being 
a stranger to you have betrayed luo into a fault, for 
which, if 1 live, I shall endeavour to make you 
amends as a son. You cannot be unhappy while 
Amanda is your daughter; lior shall be, if any 
thing can prevent it which is in the power of, 

•* Madam, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

This letter lie sent by his steward, and soon after 
W’cnt up to town himself to complete the generous 
act he had now resolved on. By his friendship and 
assistance Amanda’s father was quickly in a condi- 
tion of retrieving his perplexed affairs. To con- 
clude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed the double 
satisfaction of having restored a worthy family to 
their former prosperity, and of making himself happy 
by an alliance to their virtues. 


No. 37G.1 MONDAY, MAY 12, 1^. 

— Pavone ex Pythaoora'o. — P krs. Sat vi. II. 

From the Pythagorean peacock. 

“^Ir. Spectator, 

“ I HAVE observed that the officer you some time 
ago appointed as inspector of signs, has not done 
bis duty so well as to give you an account of very 
many strange occurrences in the public street.^, 
which are worthy of, but have escaped, your notice. 
Among all the oddnesses which I have over met 
with, that which I am now telling you gave me most 
delight. You rau.st have observed that all the cries 
in the .street atfract the attention of the passengers, 
and of the inhabitants in the several parts, by some- 
thing very particular iu their tone iUclf, in the 
dwelling upon a note, or else making themselves 
wholly unintelligible by a scream. The ner.son I 
am so delighted with has nothing to sell, but very 
gravely receives the bounty of the people, for no 
other merit but the homage they pay to his mannei 
of signifying to them tliat he wants a subsidy. 
You must sure have heard speak of an old man 
who walks about the city, anef that part of the sub- 
urbs which lies beyond the Tower, performing the 
office of a day-watchman, followed by a goose, 
which bears the bob of his ditty, and confirms what 
he says with a ‘ Quack, quack.’ I gave little heed 
to the mention of this known cireuiustance till, be- 
i ing the other day in those quarters, I passed by a 
! decrepit old fellow, with u pole in his hand, who just 
then was bawling out, ‘ Half an hour after one 
o’clock !* and immediately a dirty goose behind 
made her response, ‘ Quack, quack.’ I could not 
forbear attending this grave procession for the 
length of half a street, with no small amazement to 
find the whole place so familiarly acquainted with 
a melancholy midnight voice at noon-day, giving 
them the hour, and exhorting th^m of the departure 
of time, with a bounce at their doors. While 1 was 
full of this novelty, I went into a friend’s house, and 
told him how 1 was diverted with their whimsical 
monitor and his equipage. My friend gave me the 
history ; and interrupted my commendation of the 
man, by telling rac the livelihood of these two ani- 
mals is purchased rather by the good parts of the 
goose than of the leader; for it seems the peripatetic 
who walked before her was a watchman in that | 
neighbourhood j and the goose of herself, fre- 1 
quent hearing this tone, out of her natural vigilance, 
not only observed, but answered it very regularly j 


from time to time. The watchman was so affected 
with it, that be bought her, and has taken her m 
partner, only altering their hours of duty from night 
to day. The town has come into it, and they live 
very comfortably. This is the matter of fact. Now 
I desire you, who are a profound philoKoj)ln‘r, to 
consider this alliance of instinct and reason. Yuur 
speculation may turn very naturally njion the forro 
the superior part of mankind may have upon tht* 
spirits of such as, like this watchman, may be very i 
near the standard of geese. And you may add lu 
this practical observation, how, in all ages and 
times, the world has been carried away by odd un- 
accountable things, which one would think would 
pass upon no creature which had reason ; and uiulpr 
the symbol of this goose, you may enter into the 
manner and method of leading creatures with their 
eyes open through thick and thin, for they know not 
what, they know not why. 

“ All which is humbly submitted to your specta- 
turiul wisdom, by, “ Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Michael Gander.” 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have for several years had under my care the 
government and education of young ladies, which 
trust I have endeavoured to discharge with due re- 
gard to their several capacities and fortunes. I have 
left nothing undone to imprint in every one ofthejii 
a humble courteous mind, accompanied with a 
graceful becoming mien, and have made them pretty 
much acquainted with the household part of family 
affairs ; but still I find there is something very inueh 
wanting in the air of my ladies, different from what 
I have observed in those who are esteemed your 
line-bred women. Now, Sir, I must own to you, I 
never suffered my girls to learu to dance ; but siiu i* 

I have read your discourse of dancing, where you 
have described the beauty and spirit there is in re- 
gular motion, I own myself your convert, and re- 
solve for the future to give my young ladies that 
accomplishment. But upon imparting my design to 
their ])arents, 1 have been made very uneasy for 
some time, because several of them have declared, 
that if I did not make use of the master they re- 
commended, they Would take away their children. 
There was Colonel Jumper’s lady, a colonel of the 
train-bands, that has a great interest in her parish; _ 
she recommends Mr. Trot for the prettiest master 
in town ; that no man teaches a jig like him ; that 
she has seen him rise six or seven capers together 
with the greatest ease imaginable ; and that his 
scholars twist themselves more ways than the scholars 
of any master in town ; besides, tliere is Madam 
Prim, an alderman’s lady, recommends a master ot 
rtieir own name, but she declares he is not of their 
family, yet a very extraordinary man in his way ; 
for, besides a very soft air he has in dancing, he 
gives them a particular behaviour at a tea-table, and 
in presenting their snuff-box ; teaches to twirl, slip, 
or flirt a fan, and how to place patches to the bes 
advantage, either for fat or lean, long or oval 
for my lady says there is more in these things than 
the world imagines. But I must confess, the 
part of those I am concerned with leave it to me. 
desire, therefore, according to the enclosed 
tion, you would send your correspondent who as 
writ to you on that subject to my house. I* 
application this way can give innocence new 
and make virtue legible in the counten^ce, 1 a 
spare no charge to make rny scholars, in their j 
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fftHtures and bear witoess how careful I have 

beea in the other parts of their education. 

“ I am, Sir, 

‘ Your most humble Servant, 

T, “ Rachael Watchful.*’ 


No. 377.] TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1712. 

Quid quisciue vitet, nunquam homini saii;* 
Cuutuni «itt 111 huruj 9 ..~HoR. 2 Od. xiii. IH. 
What each should fly, is .seldom known; 

We unprovided, are undone. — C ukk m. 


Lovh was the mother of poetry, and still produces, 
among the most ignoraut and barbarous, a thousand 
imaginary distresses and poetical complaints. It 
makes a footman talk like Oroondatcs, and converts 
a brutal rustic into a gentle swain. The most or- 
dinary plebeian or mechanic in love bleeds and 
pines away with a certain elegance and tendcrnes.s 
of sentiments which this passion naturally inspires. 

These inward languishings of a mind infected with 
this softness have given birth to a phrase W'hich 
is made use of by all the ineUing tribe, from the 
highest to the lowest— I mean that of “ dying for 
luvo.” 


Romances, which owe their very being to th^ 
passion, are full of these metaphorical deaths. 
Heroes and heroines, knights, squires, and daiusds, 
are all of them in a dying condition. There is the 
same kind of mortality in our modern tragedies, 
vhere every one gasps, faints, bleed.s, and dies. 
Many of the poets, to describe the execution which 
is done by this passion, represent the fair sex us 
basilisks, that destroy with their eyes ; but I think 
Mr. Cowley has, with great justness of thought, com- 
pared a beautiful woman to a porcupine, that sends 
an arrow from every part. 

I have often thought that there is no way so 
effectual for the cure of this general infirmity, as a 
man’s reflecting upon the motives that produce it. 
When the passion proceeds from the sense of any 
virtue or perfection in the person beloved, I would 
by no means discourage it ; but if a man considers 
that all his heavy complaints of wounds and deaths 
vise from some little aflectations of coquetry, which 
are improved into charms by his own fond imagina- 
tion, the very laying before himself the cause of his 
distemper may he sufficient to effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that 1 have looked over the se- 
veral bundles of letters which I have received from 
dying people, and composed out of them the follow- 
ing bill of mortality, which I shall lay before my 
reader without any further preface, as hoping that 
It may bo llcful to him in discovering those several 
places where there is most danger, and those flital 
arts which are made use of to destroy the heedless 
and unwary 

Lysander, slain ett a puppet-show on the third of 
September. 

Thyrsis, shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

S. wounded by Zelinda’s scarlet stocking, as 
stepping out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance 
aimed at one who stood by him. 

3 ho. Vainlove, lost his life at a ball. 

3nn. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
« nuliler by Coquetilla, as he was talking carelessly 
her in a how. window. 

^ir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house in 
iJwrylancbyafrown. 

1 hilander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as eho 
adjusting her tucker. 1 


I Ralph Gapley, Esq. hit by a random-soyt at the 

I ring. 

j F. R. caught his death upon the water, April 
the IsL ‘ 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
I playing with the glove off upon the side of the front 
j box in Drury-lanc. 

» Sir Christopher Crazy, Bart, hurt by the brush of 
a wh^le-bone petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St. 
James's church. 

Damon struck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. 

'rhomas Trusty, Francis Gooscquill, William 
Meanwell, Edward Callow, Esqrs. standing in a 
row, fell iii, four at the saujj^ime, by an ogle of the 
Widow Trupland. 

3 om Hattie, chancing to tread upon a lady’s tail 
as ho came out of the play-house, she turned full 
upon him, and laid him dead upon the spot. 

DicJ: Tastcwcll, slain by a blush from the queen’s 
box in the third act of the 3'rip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his walks 
to Islington, by Mrs. Susannah Cross-stitch, as she 
was clambering over a stile. 

11. F. 3\ W. S. 1. M. P. &c. put to death in the 
last birth-day massacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first year of 
his age by a white-wash. 

Musidorus, slain by an arrow that flew out of a 
dimple, in Belinda’s left cheek. 

Ned Courtly, presenting Flavia with licr glove 
(which she had dropped on purpose), she received 
it, and took away his life with a curtsey. 

John Gosselin, having received a slight hurt from 
a pair of blue e)es, as he was making his escape, 
was dispatched by a smile. 

Stiephoii, killed by Clarinda as she looked down 
into the pit. 

Charles Careless, shot flying by a girl of fifteen, 
who unexpectedly popped her head upon him out 
of a coach. 

Josiah Wither, aged threescore and three, sent to 
his long home by Elizabeth Jetwell, spinster. 

Jack Frcclove, murdered by Melissa in her hair. 

William Wiseacre, (ieut, drowned in a flood of 
tears by Moll Common. 

John Plcadwcll, Esq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, assassinated in his chambers the sixth 
inst. by Kitty Sly, who pretended to come to him 
for his advice. 

No. 378.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1712. 

Acuredcre, O niacnoR ! advrit jam temi'us, honorru. 

ViKO. Kcl. ix. 48 

Mature in years, to ready honours move. — D kydkn. 

I WILL make no apology for entertaining the 
reader with the following poem, which is written by 
a great genius, a friend of mine* in the country, 
who is not ashamed to employ ids wit in the praisi 
of his Maker. 

MESSIAH: 

A SACUKI) ECLOGUE, 

Composed of several passages of Isaiah the prophet. 

n in Imitation of Virgir » Pollio, 

Yi nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song : 
lo heavenly themes nublimer strains belong, 

The iiioiwy fountains, and the sylvan shades, 

Tlie droains of Pindu.H, and th’ Aonian maids, 

• Pope. See No. 53A 
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Delight no more — O Thou my voice inspire. 
Who touch’d Isaiuh's hallow’d lips with lire I 
Kupl into future times, the hard begun : 

A virgin shull conceive, a virgin hear a son! 

Ua. xJ 4. From Jesse's root behold a brunch arire. 

Whose sacred (low er with fragrance fills the skies ; 
Th’ ethereal Spirit o'er its leaves shall move. 
And on its top descends the mystic Dov'e. 
xlv,8 . Ye heavens! from high the dewy nectar pour. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 

XXV. 4. The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 

I* rom storms a slieltor, and fisim heat a shade. 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud slum tail 
lx 7 Returning Ju.stice lift aloft her scale : 

Peace o'er the world her olive vrand extend. 

And whiie*rob d Innocence from heaven de.sceml. 
Swift lly the years, and rise the expected morn! 
Oh spring to hght, auspicious Babe, be horn ! 

See Nature hastes her earlic.st wreaths to bring. 
With ail the iucoiiso of tlie tireathing spring : 
Kxxv, 2. Sec lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance. 

Sec spicy clouds from lowly Sharon ri.se. 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the skies ! 
xL 3. 4 Hark ! a glad voice the lonely de.scrt cheer,s; 

Prepare the way! a God, a God appears; 

A God ! a God ! the vocal hills reply. 

The rooks proclaim th approaching Deify. 

Lo earth receives him from the bending .skies! 
Sink down, ye >nountHin.s : and ye valleys, rise ! 
With heads declin’d, ye cedars, homage pay; 

Re smooth, ye rock.s; ye rapid fioods, give way I 
"Jhe Saviour comes! by ancient hwds foretold! 
xlii. Ifl. Hear him, ye deaf: and all ye blind, behold ! 
XXXV. 5, 6. He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 
And on the s|ghfles.s eye-ball pour the day. 

**'J’is He th’ oiistructcd paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe; 

No sigh, no inurinur, the wide world shall hear, 

x. xv. 8. From every face he wipes ofT every tear; 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound. 

And htll's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound, 
xL II. As the good shepherd tend.s his tieec'y care. 

Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air. 
Kxplores the lost, tlie wandering sheep directs, 

By day o'ersees them, and liy night protects, 

'I'he tender Lamb ho raises in his arms. 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms; 
Mankind shall thus his guardian care engage, 
lx. 6 'Hie promis'd Father of the future ago. 

d* 4. No more shall nation against nation rise, 

N<'r ardent w.irnors incot with hateful eves. 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o’er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more: 

Rut uscle.vs laiices into scytbo.s shall bend. 

And the liroad falchion In u plough-share end. 
Ixv. 21, 22, Then palaces shall rise; the joyful .son 

Shall finish what his short-liv'd sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to tiieir race shall yield. 
Ami the same hand that sow d shall reap the field 
XXXV, 1. 7. The sw-ain in barren desert.s with surprise 
Sees lilies .spring, and sudden verdure rise, 

And stuns amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water inunnurlng in his ear • 

On rifled rocks, (he dragon's late abode.H, 

I'ho green rood trembles, and the bulrush nods, 
xli. 19 and Waste samly valleys, once perplex’d with thorn, 
Iv. 13. The spiry fir and shat>ely box adorn ; 

To leatlc.ss shrubs the fiovsering palms succeed. 
And od’rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

xi. fi, 7. 8. I'he lambs w ith wools shall grace the verdant 

mead. 

And hoys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet; 

The smiling infant in his hand .shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake — 
Pleas’d the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forked tongue and poipUess sting 
shall play. 

lx, I . Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise ! 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes 1 
lx. 4 See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ! 

See future sons and daughters yet unboru 
.. In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

7 Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

liL 3. 8ee barb'ruus nations at thy gates attend. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 

See thy bright a) tars throng’d with prostrate kings, 
lx, 6. Aad heap’d with products of $aba>an springs . 


For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 

And .seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow 
See heav'n its sparkling portals w i<le display. 

And iireak upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the n.sing .sun shall gild the morn, Isa. U. 19, 20 
Nor evening Cynlhtu fill her silver horn, 

Rut lost, dissolv’d in thy superior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erllovv thy court.s : the I.iout IIimski.p shall elilne 

Hevoal’d, and God's eternal day be thine 1 

The .seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, IL 6. and 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains mtlt away; liv, 10. 

Rut fix’d His word, Ills saving power remains; 

'l ily realm lor ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns 


No. 379.] THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1712. 

Scire tuuni nihil cst, nisi to scire hoc sciat alter. 

PxRg. Sat. j. 27. 

Science is not science till reveal'd.— din ydkn. 

I HAVE often wondered at that ill-natured position 
which has sometimes been maintained in the schools, 
Hiiil is comprised in an old Latin verse, namely, 
that “ A man’s knowledge is w’orth nothing if he 
communicates what he knows to any one besides.” 
Tlicrc i.s certainly no more sensible pleasure to a 
good-natured man, than if he can by any means 
i^atify or inform the mind of another. 1 might 
add, that this virtue naturally carries it own reward 
along with it, since it is almost impossible it should 
he exercised without the improvement of the person 
who practises it. The reading of books, and the 
daily occurrences of life, are continually furnishing 
us with matter for thought and reflection. It is e.x- 
trcmcly natural for us to desire to .sec such our 
thoughts put in tlie dress of words, without whii h, 
indeed, we can scarce have a clear and distinct idea 
of them ourselves. When they are thus clothed in 
expres.sions, nothing so truly shows us whether they 
are just or false, as tliose effects which they pro- 
duce in the minds of others, 

1 am apt to flatter myself, that, in the course oi 
these my speculations, I have treated of several 
subjects, and laid down many such rules for the con- 
duct of a man’s life, which my readers were either 
wholly ignorant of before, or which at least those 
few who were aetjuainted with them, looked upon as 
80 many secrets they have found out for the conduct 
of themselves, but were resolved never to have made 
public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion from my 
having received several letters, wherein I am cen- 
sured for having prostituted Learning to the em- 
braces of the vulgar, and made her, as one of my 
correspondents phrases it, a common ^|umpet. I 
am charged by another with laying open^the arcana 
or secrets of prudence to the eyes of every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the letters ol 
these ray correspondents is the less surprising, as it 
has shown itself in all ages : there is still extant an 
epistle written by Alexander the Great to his tutor 
Aristotle, upon that philosopher’s publishing 
part of his writings ; in which the prince complains 
of his having made known to all the world those 
j secrets in learning which he had before commum- 
I cated to him in private lectures : concluding, that 
I ho had rather excel the rest of mankind in know- 
! lodge than in power. , 

Louisa dc Padilla, a lady of great learning, an 
countess of Aranda, was in like manner 
the famous Gratian, upon his publishing his trea ^ 

’ of the Disorcto, wherein she fancied that he ha 
j open those maxim* to common readers which oug 
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nnlt to have been reserved for the knowledge of the 1 
great. 

These objections are thought by many of so much 
weight, that they often defend the above-mentioned 
authors by uttirmiug they have affected such an ob- 
scurity in their style and manner of writing, that, 
though every one may read their works, there will 
be but very few who can comprehend their meaning. 

Persius, the Latin satirist, affected obscurity lor 
another reason; with which, however, Mr. Cowley 
is so offended, that, writing to one of his friends, 
“You,*' says he, “ tell me, that you do not know 
whether Persius be a good jioet or no, because yon 
cannot understand him; for which very reason I 
affirm that he is not so.” 

However, this art of writing unintelligibly has 
been very much improved, and followed by several 
of the moderns* who, observing the general inclina- 
tion of mankind to dive into a secret, and the repu- 
tation many have acquired by concealing their 
meaning under obscure terms and phrases, resolve, 
that they may bo still more abstruse, to write with- 
out any meaning at all. This art, as it is at pre- 
sent practised by many eminent authors, consists 
in throwing so many words at a venture into diffe- 
rent periods, and leaving the curious reader to find 
out the meaning of them. ^ 

The Egyptians, who made use of hieroglyphics 
to signify several things, expressed a man who con- 
fined his knowledge and discoveries altogether within 
himself by the figure of a dark lantern closed on all 
sides; which, though it was illuminated within, af- 
forded no manner of light or advantage to such as 
stood by it. For iny own part, as I shall from time 
to time communicate to the public whatever disco- 
veries I happen to make, I should much rather be 
compared to an ordinary lamp, which consumes and 
wastes itself for the benefit of every passenger. 

1 shall conclude this paper with the story of Ro- 
sicrusius’s sepulchre. I suppose I need not inform 
my readers, that this man was the founder of the 
Kosierusian sect, and that his discijdes still preteiul 
to new discoveries, which they are never to com- 
municate to the rest of mankind.* 

“ A certain person having occasion to dig some- 
what deep in the ground, where this philosopher lay 
interred, met with a small door, having a wall on 
each side of it. His curiosity, and the hopes of 
finding some hidden treasure, soon prompted him 
to force open the door. He was immediately sur- 
prised by a sudden blaze of light, and discovered a 
very fair vault. At the upper end of it was a statue 
a man in armour, sitting by a table, and leaning 
en his left arm. He held a truncheon in his right 
band, and had a lamp burning before him. The 
man had no sooner set one foot within the vault, 
ihan the statue erected itself from its leaning pos- 
ture, stood bolt upright, and upt>n the fellow’s ad- 
vancing another step, lifted up the truncheon in his 
fight hand. The man still ventured a third step, 
when the statue, with a furious blow, broke the lamp 
mto a thousand pieces, and left his guest in a suU- 
darkness. 

Upon the report of (his adventure, the country 
pPuple soon came with lights to the sepulchre, and 
iscovored that the statue, which was made of brass, 
. 1 ^® more than a piece of clock-work ; that 

e iioor of the vault was all loose, and underlaid 
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I with several springs, which npcni any man’s enter- 
ing, naturally pituluccd that whici) had happened/* 
Kosicrusius, say his disciple.s, made use of this 
inethod to slu'W the world tiiat he had rc-invented 
the ever burning lamps of the ancients, though he 
was resolved no one should reap any advantage 
from the discovery.-— X ^ 


No. 380.] FRIDAY, MAY 16, 171‘2. 

Rivalein palicnter liabe. Ovid, Ars Am. ii. 538. 

With patience bear a rival in thy love. 

“ Sir, Thursday, May 8, 1712. 

Thk character you have iti the world of being 
the ladies’ philo.sopher, and the pretty advice 1 have 
seen you give to others in your papers, make me 
address my.self to you in this abrupt manner, and 
to desire your opinion of what in this age a woman 
may call a lover. I have lately had a gentleman 
that I thought made pretensions to me, insomuch 
that most of my friend.s took notice of it, and 
thought we were really married. I did not take 
much pains to undeceive them, and especially a 
young gentlewoman of my particular acquaintance, 
who was then in the country. She coming to 
town, and seeing cur intimacy so great, gave her- 
self the liberty of taking me to task concerning it: 
1 ingenuously told her we were not married, but I 
did not know what might be the event. She soon 
got acquainted with the gentleman, and was pleased 
to take upon her to examine him about it. Now, 
whether a new face had made a greater conquest 
than the old I will leave you to judge. 1 am in. 
formed that he utterly denied ail pretensions to 
courtship, but withal professed a sincere friendship 
for me; hut, whether marriages are proposed by 
way of friendship or not, is what 1 desire to know, 
and what 1 may really call a lover ? 'I'here are so 
many who talk in a language fit only for that cha- 
ra(!tor, and yet guard themselves against speaking 
in direct terms to the point, that it is impossible to 
distinguish between courtship and conversation. 
1 hope you will do me justice both upon my lover 
and my friend, if they provoke me further. In the 
mean time I carry it with so equal a behaviour, that 
the nymph and the swain too are mightily at a loss: 
each believes I, who know them both well, think 
myself revenged in their love to one another, which 
creates an irreconcilable jealousy. If all comes 
right again, you shall hear further from, 

[ “ Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

I “ My HULL A.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, April 28, 1712. 

** Your observations on persons that have be- 
haved themselves irreverently at church, I doubt not 
have had a good effect on some that have read them: 
but there is another fault which has hitherto escaped 
[ your notice, I mean of such persons as are there 
very zealous and punctual to perform an ejaculatimi 
that is only preparatory to the service of the church, 
and yet neglect to join in the service itself. There 
is an instance of this in a friend of Will Honey- 
comb’s, who sits opposite to me. He seldom comes 
in till the prayers are about half over; and when 
ho has entered his seat (instead of joining with the 
congregation) he devoutly holds his hat before his 
face for three or four moments, then bowc to all his 
acquaintance, sits down, takes a pinch of snuff (i( 
it be the evening service perhaps takes a nap.) and 
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8peD<l« the remainiag time in surveying the congre- 
gation. Now, Sir, what 1 would desire is, that you 
would animadvert a little on this genlemau’s prac- 
tice. In my opinion, this geutleiuau’s devotion, 
cap in hand, is only a compliance to the custom of 
the place, and goes no further than a little ecclesias- 
tical go^d breeding. If you will not pretend to tell 
us the motives that bring such triflers to solemn 
assemblies, yet let me desire that you will give this 
letter a place in your paper, and shall remain, 

“ Sir, you obliged humble Servant, 

“ J. S/’ ♦ 

** Mr. Spectator, May the 5th. 

The conversation at a club, of which I am a 
member, last night, falling upon vanity and the de- 
sire of being admired, put me in mind of relating 
how agreeably I was entertained at my own door 
last Thursday, by a clean fresh-coloured girl, under 
the most elegant and the best furnished milk- pail I 
had ever observed. 1 was glad of such an opportu- 
nity of seeing the behaviour of a coquette in low 
life, and how she received the extraordinary notice j 
that was taken of her; which I found had affected 
every muscle of her face iii the same mauner as it 
does the features of a first-rate toast at a play or in 
an assembly. This hint of mine made the discourse 
turn upon the sense of pleasure ; which ended in a 
general re^lution, that the milkmaid enjoys her 
vanity as exquisitely as the woman of quality. I 
think it would not be an improper subject for you 
to examine this frailty, and trace it to all conditions 
of life; which is recommended to you as an occasion 
of obliging many of your readers : among the rest, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ T. B.” 

*^SiR, May 12, 1712.1 

“ Coming last week into a coffee-house not fur 
from the Exchange, with my basket under my arm, 
a Jew of considerable note, as I am informed, takes 
half-a-dozen oranges of me, and at the same time 
slides a guinea into my baud ; I made him a curtsey, 
aud went my way. Ho followed me, aud finding 1 
w'as going about my business, he came up with me, 
aud told me plainly that ho gave me the guinea 
with uo other intent but to purchase my person for 
an hour. ‘ Did you so. Sir,’ says 1 : ‘ you gave it 
me then to make me wicked; i will keep it to make 
me honest. However, not to be in the least ungrate- 
ful, I promise you I will lay it out in a couple of 
rings, and wear them for your sake.* I am so just. 
Sir, besides, as to give every body that asks how I 
came by my rings this account of my benefactor: 
but to save me the trouble of telling my tale over 
and over again, 1 humbly beg the favour of you to 
tell it once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Bktty Lemon.** 

‘‘Sir, St. Bride*s,Mayl5,l712. 

“ *Ti8 a great deal of pleasure to me, and I dare 
say will be no less satisfactory to you, that I have 
an opportunity of informing you, that the gentlemen 
and others of the parish of St. Bride’s have raised a 
charity -school of fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. 
Yta were so kind to recommend the boys to the 
charitable world ; and the other sex hope you will 


* Perhaps the initials of Swift's name, in whose works there 
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do them the same favour in Friday’s Spectator fer 
Sunday next, when they are to appear with their 
humble airs at the parish church of St. Bride’s. 
Sir, the mention of this may possibly be serviceable 
to the children ; and sure no one will omit a good 
action attended with no expense. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

T. “ The Sexton.” 


No. 381] SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1712. 

^quam memenlo rebiH in arduis 
bervuro iiicntem, non secus in bonis, 

Ab insolciiti teinperaluni 

La*iiliii, inoriture Delli. — Hor. 2 Od. iil i. 

Be calm, my DePius, and serene, 

However fortune (‘hani^c the scene. 

In thy most dejected state. 

Sink not underneath the weight; 

Nor yet, when liappy days begin. 

And the full tide comes rolling in 

Let a fierce, unruly, joy 

The settled quiet of thy mind destroy. — Amur. 

I HAVK always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. 
The latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheer- 
fi^lncss fixed and permanent. Those are often raised 
the greatest transports of mirth, who are sub- 
ject to the greatest depressions of melancholy. On 
the contrary, cheerfulness, though it does not give 
the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents us 
from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is 
like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom 
of clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerl’uliioss 
keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, aud fills 
it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too 
v^’anton and dissolute for a state of probation, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and insolence of heart 
that is inconsistent with a life which is everv mo- 
ment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writers 
of this complexion have observed, that the Sacred 
Person who was the great pattern of perfectiou was 
never seen to laugh. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these 
exceptions ; it is of a serious and composed nature ; 
it does not throw the mind into a condition improper 
for the present state of humanity, and is very con- 
soicuous in the characters of those who are looked 
upon as the greatest ptiilosophers among the heathens, 
as well as among those who have been deservedly es- 
teemed as saints and holy men among Christians. 

If w'e consider cheerfulness in three lights, with 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse with, and 
to the great Author of our being, it will not a little 
recommend itself on each of those accounts. Ihe 
man who is possessed of this excellent Irame ol 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughU, but a pcrlcct 
master of all the powers aud faculties of his soul 
His imagination is always clear, and his judgment 
undisturbed ; his temper is even and unruffled, 
whether in action or in solitude. He comes with 
relish to all those goods which nature has provided 
for him, tastes all the pleasures of the trcation 
which are poured about him, and does not feel the 
full weight of those accidental evils which imiy 
befal him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons 
whom he converses with, it uatu. Jly produces love 
aud good-will towards him. A cheertul mind is ub 
only disposed to be affable and obliging ; but raises 
the same good humour in '.hose who come withm is 
influence. A man finds himself pleased, he a 
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not know why, with the cheerfulnesR of his compa- 
nion. It is like a sudden nunshine that awakens a 
secret delight in the mind, without her attending to 
it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, and na- 
turally flows out into friendship and benevolence to- 
wards the person who has so kindly an clTcct upon it. 

When 1 consider this cheerful state of mind in its 
third relation, 1 cannot but look upon it as a con- 
stant habitual gratitude to the great x\uthor of na- 1 
ture. An inward cheerfulness is un implicit praise 
and thanksgiving to Providence under all its dispoii- 1 
nations. It is a kind of acquiescence in the state 
wherein we arc placed, and a secret approbation of 
the Divine Will in his conduct towards man. 

There are but two things which, in my opinion, 
can reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulne.ss of 
heart. The flrst of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence, 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity of 
mind which is the health of the soul, and the natural 
eflPect of virtue and innocence. Cheerfulness in an 
ill man deserves a harder name than language can 
furnish us with, and is many degrees beyond what we 
commonly call folly or madness. 

Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and consequently of a future state, under 
whatsoever titles it shelter itself, may likewise very 
reasonably deprive a man of this cheerfulnesp of 
temper. There is something so particularly gloomy 
and offensive to human nature in the prospect of 
non-existence, that I cannot but wonder, with many 
excellent writers, how it is possible for a man to 
outlive the expectation of it. For my own part, I 
think the being of a God is so little to be doubted, 
that it is almost the only truth we are sure of; and 
such a truth as we meet with in every object, in 
every occurrence, and in every thought. If we look 
into the characters of this tribe of infidels, wc ge- 
nerally find they are made up of pride, spleen, and 
cavil. It is indeed no wonder, that men who arc 
uneasy to themselves should be so to the rest of the 
world ; and how is it possible for a man to be other- 
wise than uneasy in himself, who is in danger every 
moment of losing his entire existence, and dropping 
into nothing ? 

The vicious man and Atheist have therefore no 
pretence to cheerfulness, and would act very unrea- 
sonably should they endeavour after it. It is im- 
possible for any one to live in good-humour, and 
enjoy his present existence, who is apprehensive 
either of torment or of annihilation ; of being 
niiserable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great prin- 
ciples, which are destructive of cheerfulness in their 
«wn nature, as well as in right reason, I cannot 
think of any other that ought to banish this happy 
temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and sickness, 
shame and reproach, poverty and old age, nay death 
dself, considering the shortness of their duration, 
ftnd the advantage wc may reap from them, do not 
deserve the name of evils. A good mind may bear 
bp under them with fortitude, with indolence, and 
cheerfulness of heart. The tossing of a tom- 
pt^st does not discompose him, which he is sure will 
him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live ac- 
ording to the dictates of virtue and right reason, 
two perpetual sources of cheerfulness, in the 
^onsideration of his own nature, and of that Being 
Has a depcndance. If he looks into 
cannot but rejoice in that existence 
icn 18 80 lately bestowed upon him, and which. 


after millions of ages, will be still new, end still in 
its beginning. How many self-congratulations na- 
turally arise in the mind, when it reflects on this its 
entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of those 
improvable faculties, which in a few years, and even 
at its first setting out, have made so considerable a 
progress, and which will still be receiving un increase 
of perfection, and consequently an increase of hap- 
piness ! The consciousness of such a being spreads 
a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a 
virtuous man, and makes him look upon himself 
every moment as more happy than he knows how to 
conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind 
is the consideration of that Being on whom we have 
our depcndance, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the first faint discoveries of his 
perfections, we sec every thing that wo can imagine 
as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourselves 
every where upheld by his goodness, and surrounded 
with an immensity of love and mercy. In short, we 
depend upon a Being, whose power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, whose good- 
ness and truth engage him to make those happy who 
desire it of him, and whose uncbangeableness will 
secure us in tliis happiness to all eternity. * 

Such considerations, which everyone should per- 
petually cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us 
all that secret heaviness of heart whichT unthinking 
men are subject to when they lie under no real 
affliction ; all that anguish which we may feci from 
any evil that actually oppresses us, to which 1 may 
likew ise add those little cracklings of mirth and 
folly that are apter to betray virtue than support it ; 
and establish in us such an even and cheerful tem- 
per, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with 
whom we converse, and to Him whom we were 
made to please. — 1. 


No. 382.] MONDAY, MAY 19, 1 712. 

Habes confitciitcm reum, — Tull. 

The accused confesses his guilt 

I OUGHT not to have neglected a request of one 
of my correspondeutsso loug as I have ; but 1 dare 
say I have given him time to add practice to profes- 
sion. He sent me some time ago a bottle or two of 
excellent wine to drink the health of a gentleman 
who had by the penny-post advertiseil him of an 
egregious error in his conduct. My correspondent 
received the obligation from an unknown hand with 
the candour which is natural to an ingenuous mind; 
and promises a contrary behaviour in that point for 
the future. He will oflend his monitor w-ith no 
more errors of that kind, but thanks him for his be- 
nevolence. This frank carriage makes me reflect 
upon the amiable atonement a man makes in the in- 
genuous acknowledgment of a fault. All such mis- 
carriages as flow from inadvertency are more than 
repaid by it ; for reason, though not concerned in 
the injury, employs all its force in the atonement. 
He that says, he did not de^gn to disoblige you in 
such an action, does as much ns if he should tell 
you, that though the cirrumstaBce which displeased 
was never in his thoughts, he has that respect for 
you that ho is unsatisfied, till it is wholly out of 
yours. It must be confessed, that when an acknow- 
ledgment of an offence is made out of poorness of 
spirit, and not conviction of heart, the circumstance 
is quite different. But in the case of my corre- 
spoudeut, where both the notice is taken, and the 
return made in private, the affair begiui«nd ends 
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with the higho.st grace on each side. To make the 
acknowledgment of a fault in the highest manner 
graceful, it is lucky when the circumstances of the 
offender place him above any ill consequences from 
the resentment of the person offended. A dauphin 
of France, upon a review of the army, and a com 
mand of the king to alter the posture of it by a 
march of one of the wings, gave an improper order 
to an officer at the head of a brigade, who told his 
highness, he presumed he had not received the last 
orders, which were to move a contrary way. The 
prince, instead of taking the admonition, which was 
delivered in a manner that accounted for his error 
with safety to his understanding, shook a cane at 
the officer, and, with the return of opprobrious lan- 
guage, persisted in his own orders. The whole 
matter came necessarily before the king, who com- 
manded his son, on foot, to lay his right hand on 
the gentleman’s stirrup as he sat ou horseback in 
sight of the whole army, and ask his pardon. When 
the prince touched his stirrup, and v/as going to 
speak, the officer, with an incredible agility, threw 
himself on the earth, and kissed his feet. 

The body is very little concerned in the pleasure 
of sufferings of souls truly great; and the repara- 
tionf when an honour was designed this soldier, ap- 
peared as much too great to be borne by his grati- 
tude, as the injury was intolerable to his resentment. 

When we turn our thoughts from these extraordi- 1 
nary occurrences into common life, we see an inge- ! 
nuous kind of behaviour not only make up for faults 
committed, but in a manner expiate them in the very 
commission. Thus many things wherein a man has i 
pressed too far, he implicitly excuses, by owning, 
“ This is a trespass . you’ll pardon my conffdence : 

I am sensible I have no pretensions to this favour;” 
and the like. But commend me to those gay fel- 
lows about towu who are directly impudent, and 
make up for it no otherwise than by calling them- 
selves such, and exulting in it. But this sort of 
carriage wliich prompts a man against rules to urge 
what he has a mind to, is pardonable only when you 
sue for another. When you are confident in pre- 
ference of yourself to others of equal merit, every 
man that loves virtue and modesty ought, in defence 
of those qualities, to oppose you. But, without con- 
sidering tne morality of the thing, let us at tliA time 
behold onlv the natural consequcuce of candour when 
we speak of nursclves. 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, often in 
an argumentative, and often in a sublime style, with 
equal success : but how would it hurt the reputed 
author of that paper to own, that of the most beau- 
tiful pieces under his title, he is barely the pub- 
lisher ? There is nothing but what a man really 
performs can be an honour to him ; what he takes 
more than he ought in the eye of the world, he loses 
in the conviction of his own heart; and a man must 
lose his consciousness, that is, his very self, before 
he can rejoice in any falsehood without inward mor- 
tification. 

Who has not seem a ver}' criminal at the bar, 
when his counsel and friends have done all that they 
could for him in vaii;t, prevail on the whole assembly 
to pity him, and his judge to recommend his case to 
the mercy of the throne, without offering any thing 
new in his defence, but that he, whom before we 
wished convicted, became so out of his own mouth, 
and took upon himself all the shame and sorrow we 
were just before preparing for him ? The great op- 
position to this kind of candour arises from the un- 
j\i9t idea^eople ordinarily have of what we call a 


high spirit. It is far from greatness of spirit to per- 
sist in the wrong in any thing ; nor is it a dimiim 
tion of greatness of spirit to have been in the wrong. 
Perfection is not the attribute of man, therefore he ! 
is not degraded by the acknowledgment of an im- j 
perfection ; but it is the work of little minds to imi- ! 
(ate the fortitude of great spirits on worthy orca- I 
sions, by obstinacy in the wrong. This obstinacy ! 
prevails so far upon them, that they make it extend I 
to the defence of faults in their very servants. It ! 
would sw'ell this paper to too great a length should I 
I insert all the quarrels and debates which are now | 
on foot ill this town ; where oue party, and in sunie ' 
cases both, is sensible of being on the faulty side, 1 
and have not spirit enough to acknowledge it. | 
Among the ladies the case is very common ; for ; 
there are very few of them who know that it is to | 
maintain a true and high spirit, to throw aw’ay from ! 
it all which itself disapproves, and to scorn so pitiful I 
a shame, as that wdiich disables the heart from ac- ! 
quiring a liberality of affections and sentiments. 
The candid mind, by acknowledging and discarding 
its faults, has reason and truth for the foundation of 
all its passions and desires, and consequently is 
happy and simple : the disingenuous spirit, by in- 
dulgence of oue unacknowledged error, is entangled 
wiKi an after-life of guilt, sorrow, and perplexity. — T, 

. - — I 
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Criminibus debent hortos, Juv, Sit i. 75 . I 

A beauteous garden, but by vice mainlain'd, ! 

As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on 
a subject for my next Spectator, I heard two or 
three irregular bounces at my landlady’s door, and 
upon the opening of it, a loud cheerful voice in- 
quiring whether the philosopher was at home. Tlie 
child who weut to the door answered very inno- 
cently, that he did not lodge there. I immediately 
recollected that it was my good friend Sir Kuger's 
voice; aud that 1 had promised to go with him on ' 

I the water to Spring-garden,* in case it proved a 
good evening. I'he knight put me in mind of my | 
promise from the bottom of the staircase, but toM ; 
me, that if I was speculating, he would stay below j 
until I had done. Upon my coming down, 1 found 
all the children of the family got about my old 
frieud ; and my landlady herself who is a notable 
prating gossip, engaged in a conference with him; 
being mightily pleased with his stroking her little 
boy on the head, and bidding him to be a good child 
and mind his book. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple-stairs, 
but we were surrounded with a crowd of watermen, 
offering us their respective services. Sir Roger, 
after having looked about him very attentively, spied 
one with a wooden leg, and immediately gave him 
orders to get his boat ready. As we were walking 
towards it, “ You must know,” says Sir Roger, 

“ I never make use of any body to row me, that 
has not lost either a leg or an arm. I would rather 
bate him a few strokes of bis oar than not employ 
an honest man that has been wounded in the (fieeu s 
service. If I was a lord or a bishop, aud kept a 
barge, I would not put a felllow*Su my livery that 
I had not a wooden leg.” 

I My old friend, after having seated himself, and 
trimmed the boat with his coachman, who, being a 
very sober man, always serves for ballast on these 
occasions, we made the best of our way for Vaux* 

• Now known by the name of VauxUnll 
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I Sir Ropier obliged the waterm&n to give us 

j the history of his right leg; and hearing that he 
j had left it at La Hogue, with many particulars 
i which passed in that glorious action, the kniglit, in 
! the triumph of his heart, made several retlections 
j on the greatness of the British nation ; as, that one 
1 Englishman could beat three Frenchmen; that we 
j could never be in danger of popery so long as we 
took care of our fleet; that the Tliames was the 
1 noblest river in Europe; that Lundon-hridge was a 
' greater piece of work than any of the seven wonders 
of the world ; with many other honest prejudices 
j which naturally cleave to the heart of a true Eng- 
! li>hiiian. • 

I After some short pause, the old knight, turning 
! about his head twice or thrice to take a survey of 
this great metropolis, bid me (observe how thick the 
^ city was set with churches, and that there was 
j scarce a single steeple on this side Temple-bar, 

I "A most heathenish sight!” says Sir Huger: 
j “ there is no religion at tliis end of the town. The 
; fifty new churches will very much mend the pros- 
pect; hut church-work is slow, church-wr»rk is slow.” 

I do not remember I have any where mentioned 
in Sir Roger’s character, his custom of saluting 
every body that passes by him with a good-morrow 
or a good-night. This the old man does out of ‘flic 
overflowings of his humanity ; though at the same 
time, it renders him so popular among all his 
country neighbours, that it is thought to have gone 
a good way in making him once or twice knight of 
the shire. He cannot forbear this exercise of bene- 
j voleiico even in towm, when he meets with any one 
I in his morning or evening walk. It broke from 
: him to several boats that passed by us upon the 
I water; hut, to the knight’s great surprise, as he 
j gave the good-night to two or three young feRows a 
I little before our landing, one of them, instead of 
returning the civility, asked us what queer old put 
wc had in the boat, and whether he was not ashamed 
to go a.wenching at his years ? with a great deal 
of the like Thames-ribuldry. Sir Roger seemed a 
j little shocked at first, but at length assuming a face 
of magistracy, told us, that if he were a Middlesex 
justice, he would make such vagrants know that her 
majesty’s subjects wore no more to be abused by 
Water than by land. 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden, which 
is excellently pleasant at this time of the year. 
When I considered the fragrancy of the walks and 
bowers, with the choirs of birds that sung upon the 
trees, and the loose tribe of people that walked un- 
der their shades, I could not hut look upon the place 
as a kind of Mahometan paradise. Sir Roger told 
n\e it put him in mind of a little coppice by his 
house in the country, which his chaplain used to 
call an aviary of nightingales. “ You must under- 
stand,” says the knight, ” there is nothing in the 
World that pleases a man in love so much as your 
nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, the many moon- 
light uights that I have walked by myself, and 
Ihought on the widow hy the music of the nightin- 
gale !’* He here fetched a deep sigh, and was faJl- 
j iug into a fit of musing, when a mask, who came 
j oehind him, gave him a gentle tap upon the shoul- 
and asked him if he would drink a bottle of 
, mead with her? But the knight being startled at so 
I Unexpected a familiarity, and displeased to be inter- 
^■upted in his thoughts of the widow, told her “ she 
w^8 a wanton baggage and bid her go about her 

' • lo rb« original publication in folio, it is printed Fox-hf.ll. 


Wc concluded our walk with a glass of Burton 
ale, and a slice of hung beef. When we had done 
eating ourselves, the knight called a waiter to him, 
and bid him carry the remainder to the waterman 
that had but one leg. I perceived the fellow stared up- 
on him at the oddness of the message, and was going 
to be .saucy ; upon which I ratified the knight’s 
commands with a peremptory look. 

As we were going out of the garden, my old fnend 
thinking himself obliged, as a member of the quo- 
rum, to animadvert upon the. morals of the place, 
told the mistress of the house, who sat at the bar, 
that he should he a better customer to her garden 
if there were more nightingales, and fewer strum- 
pets. — I. 


No. 381.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1712. 

“ Hague, May 24. N. S. The same republican hands, who 
have .H«> nfleii since the Chevalier de St. Georj;e'n recovery 
killed him in our puiilie prints, have now reduced the youn^ 
Dauphin of France to that desperate condition of weakness, 
and death itself, that it is hard to conjci-ture what method 
they will take to bring him to life aoain. Meantime we are 
assured by a very good hand from Paris, that on the 20th 
instant this young prince was a.s well as ever he was known 
to be since the day of his birth. As for the other, they are 
now sending his ghost, we suppose (for they never had the 
modesty to contradict the assertions of his death), to Cotn- 
merci in Lorrain. attended only by four genllemen, and a 
lew domestics of little consideration The Baron do Both- 
mar* having delivered in his credentials to qualify him ni 
an ambassador to thi.s state fan ofllce to which hi.s greatest 
enemies will ai^kiiovvledge him to be e<jual), is gone to 
Dtrecht, whence he will proceed to Hanover, but not stay 
long at that court, for fear the peace should be made during 
his lamentable absence. '* — Fosx-Boy, May 20. 

I SHOULD be thought not able to fead, should 1 
overlook some excellent pieces lately come out. 
My lord bishop of St. Asaphf has just now pub- 
lished some sermons, the preface to which seems to 
mo to determine a great point. He has, like a good 
man, and a good Christian, in opposition to all the 
flattery and base submission of false friends to 
princes, asserted, that Christianity left us where it 
found us as to our civil rights. The present enter- 
tainment shall consist only of a sentence out of the 
Post-Boy, and the said preface of the lord of St. 
Asaph. I .should think it a little odd if the author 
of the Post-Boy should with impunity call men re- 
publicans for a gladness on the report of the death 
of the pretender ; and treat Baron Bothmar, the 
minister of Hanover, in such a manner as you see 
in my motto. I must own, I think every man in 
England concerned to support the succession of 
that family. 

The publishing a few sermons, whilst I live, the 
latest of which was preached about eight years since, 
and the first above seventeen, will make it very 
natural for pe«)ple to inquire into the occasion of 
doing so; and to such I do very willingly assign 
these following reasons : 

** First, from the observations I have been able 
to make for these many years last past upon our 
public affairs, and from the natural tendency of 
several principles and practices, that have of late 
been studiouslv revived, and from what has followed 
thereupon, I could not help both fearing and pre- 
saging, that these nations should some time or other, 
if ever we should have an enterprising prince upon 
the throne, of more ambition than virtue, justice, 
and true honour, fall into the way of all other na- 
tions, and lose their liberty. 1 

♦ Ambassador from Hanover, and aflenvard agent here foi j 
the Hanoveriwi farudy. 1 

t Dr. William Fleetwood 
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Nor could I help foreseeing to whose charge a 
great deal of this dreadful mischief, whenever it 
should happen, would be laid ; whether justly or 
unjustly, was not my business to determine : but I 
resolved, for my own particular part, to deliver my- 
self, as well as I could, from the reproaches and the 
curses of posterity, by publicly declaring to all the 
world, that although, in the constant course of my 
ministry, I have never failed, on proper occasions, 
to recommend, urge, and insist upon the loving, 
honouring, and reverencing the prince’s person, 
and holding it, according to the laws, inviolable and 
sacred ; and paying all obedience and submission to 
the laws, though never so hard and inconvenient to 
private people : yet did I never think myself at 
liberty, or authorized to tell the people that either 
Christ, St. Peter, or St. Paul, or any other holy 
writer, had, by any doctrine delivered by them, sub- 
verted the laws and constitutions of the country in 
which they lived, or put them in a worse condition 
with respeet to their civil liberties than they would 
have been bad they not been Christians. I ever 
thought it a most impious blasphemy against that 
holy religion, to father any thing upon it that might 
encourage tyranny, oppression, or injustice, in a 
prince, or that easily tended to make a free and 
happy people slaves and miserable. No. People 
may make themselves as wretched as they will, but 
let not God be called into that wicked party. When 
force and violence, and hard necessity, have brought 
the yoke of servitude upon a peoj)le’8 neck, religion 
will supply them with a patient and submissive 
spirit under it till they can innocently shake it off: 
but certainly religion never puts it on. This always 
was, and this at present is, my judgment of these 
matters ; and I would bo transmitted to posterity 
(for the little share of time such names as mine can 
live), under the character of one who loved his 
country, and would be thought a good Englishman, 
as well as a good clergyman. 

This character I thought would be transmitted 
by the following sermons, which were made for and 
preached in a private audience, when I could think 
of nothing else but doing my duty on the occasions 
that were then offered by God’s providence, without 
any manner of design of making them public : and 
for that reason I give them now as they were then 
delivered ; by which I hope to satisfy those people 
who have objected a change of principles to me, as 
.f I wore not now the same man I formerly was. I 
nevm* had hut one opinion of these matters; and 
that I think is so reasonable and well-grounded, 
that I believe I can never have any other. 

“ Another reason of my purashing these sermons 
at this time is, that I have a mind to do myself some 
honour by doing what honour 1 could to the memory 
of two most excellent princes, and who have very 
highly deserved at the hands of all the people of 
these dominions, who have any true value for the 
Protestant religion, and the constitution of the 
English government, of which they were the great 
deliverers and defenders. 1 have lived to see their 
illustrious names very rudely bandied, and the great 
benefits they did this nation treated slightly and 
contemptuously. I have lived to see our deliverance 
from arbitrary power and popery traduced and vili- 
fied by some who formerly thought it was their 
greatest merit, and made it part of their boast and 
glory, to have had a little hand and share in bring- 
ing it about ; and others who, without it, must have 
lived in exile, poverty, ami misery, meanly disclaim- 
ing it, aa||||Uging ill the glo^'ious instruments thereof. 


Who could expect such a requital of such merit? 

I have, I own it, an ambition of exempting myself 
from the number of unthankful people : and as I 
loved and honoured those great princes living, and 
lamented over them when dead, so I would gladly 
raise them up a monument of praise as lasting as 
any thing of mine can be : and 1 choose to do it at 
this time, when it is so unfashionable a thing to 
speak honourably of them. 

“ The sermon that was preached upon the Duke i 
of Gloucester’s death was printed quickly after, and | 
is now, because the subject was so suitable, joined 
to the others. The loss of that most promising and I 
hopeful prince was at that time, I saw, unspeakably ! 
great; and many accidents since have convinced us | 
that it could not have been overvalued. That pre- j 
cious life, had it pleased God to have prolonged it i 
the usual space, had saVed us many fears and jea- 
lousies, and dark distrusts, and prevented many ! 
alarms that have long kept us, and will keep us [ 
still, waking and uneasy. Nothing remained to 
comfort and support us under this lieavy stroke, ])iit 
the necessity it brought the king and nation under 
of settling the succession in the house of Hanover, 
and giving it a hereditary right by act of parlianient, 
as long as it continues Protestant. So much good 
di(?God, in his merciful providence, produce from a | 
misfortune, which wc could never otherwise have 
sufficiently deplored ! 

“ The fourth sermon was preached upon the 
queen’s accession to the throne, and the first year 
in which that day was solemnly observed (for by I 
some accident or other it had been overlooked the | 
year before) ; and every one will see, without the [ 
date of it, that it was preached very early in this | 
reign, since I was able only to promise and presage its ; 
future glories and suc< esses, from the good appear- i 
ances of things, and the happy turn our afl'airs be- 
gan to take; and could not then count up the vic- 
tories and triumphs that, for seven years after, made 
it, in the prophet’s latiguagc, a name and a praise 
among all the people of the earth. Never did seven 
such years together pass over the head of any Eng- 
lish monarch, nor cover it with so much honour. 
The crown and sceptre seemed to he the queen’s 
least ornaments ; those, other princes wore in com- j 
mon with her, and her great personal virtues were | 
the same before and since; hut such was the fame 
of her administration of affairs at home, such was 
the reputation of her wisdom and felicity in choos- 
ing ministers, and such was then esteemed their 
faithfulness and zeal, their diligence and great abi- j 
lities, in executing her commands; to such a height 
of military glory did her great general and her 
armies carry the British name abroad ; such was 
the harmony and concord betwixt her and her allies; 
and such was the blessing of God upon all her 
counsels and undertakings, that I am as sure as his- 
tory can make me, no prince of ours ever was so 
prosperous and successful, so beloved, esteemed, and 
m»noured by their subjects and their friends, nor 
near so formidable to their enemies. We were, as 
all the world imagined then, just entering on the 
ways that promised to such a peace as would have 
answered all the prayers of our religious queen, t e 
care and vigilance of a most able ministry, the pav 
ment of a willing and most obedient people, as we 
as all the glorious toils and hazards of the soldiery > 
when God, for our sinS, permitted the spirit ot < 
cord to go forth, and by troubling sore the camp, 
the city and the country, (and oh that it had a t - 
gather spared the places sacred to his worship-; 
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to spoil, a time, this beautiful aud pleasing pros> 

.>ect, and give us, in its stead, I know not what 

Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure. It 


civil wars of his country, when be saw the designs 
of all parti**s equally tended to the subversion of 
liberty, by constantly preserving the esteem and 
affection of both the competitors, found means to 
serve his friends on either side : and, while he scut 
safety, honour, and welfare of the i money to young Marius, whose father was declared 


will become me better to pray to God to restore us 
to the power of obtaining such a peace as will be to 
sis glory, the safety, honour, and welfare of th( 
^ueen and her dominions, and the general satisfac. 
tion of ail her high and mighty allies.— T. 

“ May 2, 17r2.’» 


>No. 385.] THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1712. 

— — Thesea pectora juncla ftde. — O vid, 1 TrlsL iii. 66. 

Breasts that with Bympathlzl|m ardour glow'd, 

And holy friendship, such as Theseus vow'd. 

I INTKND the paper for this day as a loose essay 
upon friendship, in which 1 shall throw my observa- 
tions together without any set form, that I may 
avokl repeating what has been often said on this 
subject. 

Friendship is a strong and habitual inclination 
in ♦ .'o persons to promote the good and happiness 
of one another. Though the plcf.isures and advan- 
tages of friendship have been largely ceieb»’ated by 
the best moral writers, and arc considered by all as 
great ingrei^nts of human happiness, we very 
rarely meet ^th the practice of this virtue in i\te 
world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue 
of those virtues and good qualities he expects to 
find iu the person of a friend, but very few of us 
are careful to cultivate tl»om in ourselves. 

Love and esteem are the first principles of friend- 
ship, which always is imjmrfcct wncrc either of these 
two is wanting. i 

As, on the one hand, we are soon ashamed of j 
loving a man whom we cannot e.stceui ; so, on the 
other, though we are truly sensible of a man’s abi- 
lities, we can never raise ourselves to the warmths 
of friendship, without an affectionate good-will to- 
wards his person. 

' Friendship immediately banishes envy under all 
its disguises. A man who can once doubt whether 
he should rejoice in his friend’s being happier than 
himself, may depend upon it that he is an utter 
strangei to this virtue. 

There is something in friendship so very great 
and noble, that in those fictitious stories which are 
invented to the honour of any particular person, the 
authors have thought it as necessary to make their 
hero a friend as a lover. Achilles has his Patro- 
clus, and iEneas his Achates. In the first of these 
instances we may observe, for the reputation of 
the subject I am treating of, that Greece was almost 
ruined by the hero’s love, but was preserved by his 
Wendship. 

*lhe character of Achates suggests to us an ob- 
servation we may often make on the intimacies of 
great men, who frequently choose their companions 
rather for the qualities of the heart than those 
of the head, and prefer fidelity in an easy, inoffen- 
sive, complying temper, to those endowments which 
jnake a much greater figure among mankind. I 
remember that Achates, who is represented 

the first favourite, either gives his advice, or 
* A blow, through the whole AEneid, 

A friendship which makes the least noise is very 
® ten most useful ; for which reason 1 should prefer 
^ prudent friend to a lealoua one. 

Atticus, one of the best men of ancient Rome, 
as a very remarkable instance of what I am here 
peakiog. This extraordinary persoxi, amidst the 


an enemy to the commonwealth, he was himself 
one of Syiia’s chief favourites, and always near that 
general. ' 

During the war between Caesar and Pompey, he 
stil maintained the same conduct. After the death 
of Cuisar, he scut money to Brutus in his troubles, 
and did a thousand good offices to Antony’s wife 
and friends when that party seemed ruined. Lastly 
even in that bloody war between Antony and Au- 
gustus, Atticus still kept hi.s place in both their 
friendships : insomuch that the first, says Cornelius 
Nepos, whenever he was absent from Rome in any 
part of the empire, writ punctually to him what he 
was doing, what he read, and whither ho intended to 
go ; and the latter gave him constantly an exact ac- 
count of all his affairs. 

A likeness of iiKrlinations in every particular is 
so far from being requisite to form a benevolence in 
two minds towards each other, as it is generally 
imagined, that 1 believe wo shall find some of the 
firmest friendships to have been contracted between 
persons of different humours ; the mind being often 
pleased with those perfections which are new to it, 
and which it does not find among its own accompli.sh- 
ments. Besides that a man in some measure sup- 
plies his own defects, and fancies himself at second- 
hand possessed eff those good qualities and endow- 
ments which are in the possession of him who in the 
eye of the world is looked on as his other self. 

The most difiieult province in friendship is the 
letting a man see his faults and errors, which should, 
if possible, be so contrived, that he may perceive 
our advice is given him not so much to please our- 
selves as for his own advantage. The reproaches 
therefore of a friend should always be strictly just^ 
and not too frequent. 

The violent desire of pleasing in the person re- 
proved, may otherwise change into a despair of doing 
it, while he finds himself con.surod for faults he is 
not conscious of. A mind that is softened and hu- 
manized by friendship cannot bear frequent re- 
proaches; either it must quite sink under the op- 
pression, or abate considerably of the value and 
esteem it had for him who bestows them. 

The proper business of friendship is to inspire life 
and courage; and a soul thus supported outdoes it- 
self ; whereas, if it be unexpectedly deprived of 
these succours, it dro(]|(| and languishes. 

We are in some measure more ine.xcusublc if wo 
violate oiir duties to a friend than to a relation ; 
since the former arises from a voluntary choice, the 
latter from a necessity to v^ich we could not give 
our own consent. 

As it has been said on one side, that a man ought 
not to break with a faulty friend, that he may not 
expose the weakness of his choice ; it will doubtless 
hold much stronger with respect to a worthy one, 
that he may never be upbraided for having lost so 
valuable a’ treasure which was once in his possew 
sion. — X. 


No. 386.] FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1712. 

Cum tristibus severe, cum remis-sis jucunde, cum jenibus gra- 
viter. cum juventute comlter vivere.— -Ttiti- 

Tbb piece of Latin on the head of this^aperia 
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5 art of a character extremely vicious, but I have set 
own no more than may fall in with the rules of 
justice and honour. Cicero spoke it of Catiline, 
who, he said, ** lived with the sad severely, with the 
cheerful agreeably, with the old gravely, with the 
voung pleasantly he added, “ with the wicked 
boldly, with the wanton lasciviously.** The tw'o 
last instances of his complaisance I forbear to con- 
sider, having it in my thoughts at j)rosent (»nly to 
Epeak of obsequious behaviour as it sits u})on a con»- 
panion in pleasure, not a man of design and in- 
trigue. To vary with every humour in this manner 
cannot bo agreeable, except it comes from a mau*s 
own temper and natural complexion ; to do it out 
of an ambition to excel that way, is the most fruit- 
less and unbecoming prostitution imaginable. To 
put on an artful part to obtain no other end but an 
unjust praise from the undiscerning, is of all en- 
deavours the most despicable. A man must be sin- 
cerely pleased to become pleasure, or not to inter- 
rupt that of others; for this reason it is a most 
calamitous circumstance, that many people who want 
to be alone, or should be so, will come into conver- 
sation. It is certain that all men, who are the least 
given to reflection, are seized with an inclination 
that way : when, perhaps, they had rather be in- 
clined to company ; but indeed they had better go 
homo and be tired with themselves, than force Ihetn- 
Bclves upon others to recover theii good humour. In 
all this, the case of communicating to a friend a sad 
thought or difticulty, in order to relieve a heavy 
heart, stands excepted ; but what is here meant is, 
that a man should always go with inclination to the 
turn of the company he is going into, or not pre- 
i tend to be of the party. It is certainly a very happy 
I temper to be able to live with all kinds of disposi- 
tions, because it argues a mind that lies open to re- 
ceive what is pleading to others, and not obstinately 
bent on any particularity of his own. 

This is it which makes me pleased with the cha- 
racter of my good acquaintance Acasto. You meet 
j him at the tables and conversations of the wise, the 
- impertineut, the grave, the frolic, and the witty ; 
j and yet his own character has nothing in it that can 
make him particularly agreeable to any one sect of 
men ; but Acasto has natural good sense, good na- 
ture, and discretion, so that every man enjoys him- 
self in his company ; and though Acasto contributes 
nothing to the entertainment, he never was at a 
place where he was not welcome a second time. 
Without the subordinate good qualities of Acasto, a 
man of wit and learning would be painful to the ge- 
nerality of mankind, instil of being pleasing. 
Witty men are apt to iraaginPthey arc agreeable as 
such, and by that means grow the worst companions 
imaginable; they deride the absent or rally the pre- 
sent in a wrong mannar, not knowing that if you 
pinch or tickle a man till he is uneasy in his seat, 
or ungracefully distinguished from the rest of the 
company, you equally hurt him. 

I was going to say, the true art of being agreeable 
in company (but there can be no such thing a*' art 
in it) is to appear well pleased with those you are 
engaged with, and rather to seem well entertained, 
than to bring entertainment to others. A man thus 
disposed is not indeed what we ordinarily call a good 
compariiorf, but essentially is such, and in all the 
)art8 of bis conversation has something friendly in 
lis behaviour, which conciliates men’s minds more 
th in the highest sallies of wit or starts of humour 
can possibly do. The feebleness of age in a man of 
tbi> turi^^ has something which should be treated 


with respect even in a man no otherwise venerable, • 
The forwardness of youth, when it proceeds from i 
alacrity and not insolence, has also its allowances. 
The companion who is formed for such by nature, 
gives to every character of life its due regards, and 
is ready to account for their imperfections, and re- 
ceive their accomplishments as if they were his own. 

It must appear that you receive law from, and not 
give it, to your company, to make you agreeable. 

1 remember Tully, speaking, I think, of Antony, 
says, that, hi eo J'acelia erant^ qva nulla arte iradi 
possunt : “ He liad a witty mirth, which could be ac- 
quired by no art." This quality must bo of the 
kind of which I am now speaking; for all sorts of 
behaviour w’hich depend upon observation and know'- 
ledge of life are to be acquired; but that which no 
one can describe, and is apparently the act of na- 
ture, must be every where prevalent, because every 
thing it meets is a lit occasion to exert it; for he 
who follows nature can never be improper or un- 
seasonable. 

How unaccountable then must their behaviour 
be, who, without any manner of consideration of 
what the company they have just now entered are 
upon, give themselves the air of a messenger, and 
make as distinct relations of. the occurrences they 
lltst met with, as if they had been dijiatched from 
those they talk to, to be punctually exact in a report 
of* those circumstances ! It is unpardoiuihlo to 
those who are met to enjoy one another that a fresh 
man shall pop in, and give us only tlm last jiart of 
his own life, and put a stop to ours during the his- 
tory. If such a man comes from ’Change, w hether 
you will or not, you must hear how the stocks go : 
and, though you are never so intently employed on 
a graver subject, a young fellow of the other end of 
the town will take his place and tell you, Mrs. Such- 
a-one is charmingly handsome, because he just novr 
saw her. But I think I need not dwell on this sub- 
ject, since I have acknowledged there can be no 
rules made for excelling this way ; and precepts of 
this kind fare like rules for writing poetry, which, 
it is said, may have prevented ill poets, but never 
made good ones. 

T. , 
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What calms the breast, and makes the mind serene. 

In my last Saturday’s paper I spoke of cheerful- 
ness as it is a moral habit of the mind, and accord- 
ingly mentioned such moral motives as are apt to 
cherish and keep alive this happy temper in the soul 
of man : I shall now consider cheerfulness in its 
natural state, and reflect on those motives to it, 
which are indifferent either as to virtue or vice. 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best pro- 
meter of health. Itepinings, and secret murmurs 
of heart, give imperceptible strokes to those delicate : 
fibres of which the vital parts are composed, and , 
wear out the machine insensibly ; cot to mention 
those violent ferments which they stir up in the ^ 
blood, and those irregular disturbed motions which : 
they raise in the animal spirits. I scarce remember, | 
in my own observation, to have met with many ol j 
men, or with such, who (to use our English phrase) 
wear well, that had not at least a certain iud<dence 
in their humour, if not a more than ordinary 
and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it is, . i 
and cheerfulness mutually beget each other 5 ' 

this difference, that we seldom meet with a great «* 
grec of health which is not attended with a c<’rtaib , 
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chfiprfulness, but very often see cheerluluei^s where them; da from the wikliiess of rocks and deserts, 
there is no j/reat dejrree of health. I and the Jke j<rotos(jue purU of nature.- Those who 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly retrard to ' are versed in philosophy may still carry this con- 
the mind as to the body. It banishes all anxious sideratiou higher, by observing, that if matter had 
care and discontent, soothes and cnnijaisos the pa'^- ap))cared to us emhnved only with those real quali* 
smiis, and keeps the soul in a perpetual culm. Hut tics which it actually pos.scsse8, it would have made 
having already touched on ‘his last cousidciatiou, I but a very joyless and uueoiufo liable figure: and 
!.)iall here take notice, that the world in which we why has Ik-ovideiicc given it a' power of jnodueing 
are placed is lilled with inuumeral)le objetls that in us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and colours, 
are proper to raise and keep alive this happy tern- ^ sounds and smells, lieat and cold, but that man, 
r,rr of mind. j while he is conversant in the lower stations of na- 

if we consider the world in its subserviency to tore, might have his mind cheered and delighted 
man, one would think it was made for our use ; hut | "ith agreeable sensatious? Ill short, the whole uni- 
if we consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, ! verse is u kind of theatre, lilled with objects that 
one would be ajit to eonelude it was made for our cither raise iu us pleasure, arnusemeiil, or udmiraliuii, 
pleasure. The sun, w hich is as the groat soul of the | The reader’s own thoughts will suggest to him 
universe, and produces all the necessaries of life, ' tHe vicissitude of day and night, the change of sea- 
iias a particular iutiuenee iu cheering the luiud of ^ ^“ns, with all that variety of scenes wdiieh diversify 
man, and making the heart glad. | «he face of nature, ana iilltlie mind with a perpetual 

I Those several living creatures which arc made for succession of beautiful and pleasing images. 

our service or susteuauee, at the same time either 1 shall not here mention the several eiitertain- 
1 fill the woods with their music, furnish ns with game, 1 meats of art, with the pleasures of friendship, book*, 

: or raise pleasing ideas iu us by the delightfulness of ' conversation, and other accidenlal diversions of life, 

! their appearance. Fountains, lakt's, afTcl rivers, arc because I would only take notice ot such iiieite- 
1 as refreshing to the imagination, as to the soil ! mouts to a cheer lul temper as oiler themselves to 
through which they pass. persons of all ranks and conditions, and which may 

I There are writers of great distinction, who have sulliciently show us that Providence did not design 
I made it an argument for Provideiiee, that the whofo ihis world should be fille<l witli murmurs and re- 
! earth is covered with green ratiier than with any pinings, or that the heart of man should bo involved 
ulher colour, as being such a right mixture of light i gloom and mtdaiicholy. 

; ami shade, that it comforts and strengthens the eye, [ the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, 

! instead of weakening or grieving it. For this rca- it is a virtue in which our countrymen arc ob- 
: son several painters have a green cloth hanging served to bo inure delicient than any other nation. 

I near tlunn, to ease the eye upon, after too great an Melancholy is a kind of demon that haunts our 
; application to their colouring. A famous modern island, and often conveys herself to us in an easterly 
: i)liil()sopher* accounts for it in the following man- : wi»ti. A celebrated French novelist, in opposition 
ner. All colours that are more luminous, over- ' who begin their romances with the Howery 

i ^ower and dissipate the animal spirits which are season of the year, enters on his 8*ory thus ; “In 
eniploved in sight; on the contrary, those that are ‘ gloomy month of November, when the people of 
more obscure do not give the animal spirits a sufli- England hung and drown themselves, a disconsolate 
eicnt exercise; whereas the rays that {iroduce in us It^ver walked out into the fields, ’’ &c. 
ihe idea of green, fall upon the eye in such a due Every one ougiit to fence against the temper of 
proportion, that they give the uiiimul spirits their his climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge 
proper play, and, by keeping up the struggle ni a »» himself those considerations which may give him 
just balance, excite a very pleashig and agreeable a sorenity of mind, and enable him to bear dp cheer- 
^ensaiion. Let the cause be what it will, the efl’ect against those little evils and misfortunes which 

is certain ; for which reason, the poets ascribe to common to huinun nature, and which, by a right 
-his particular colour the epithet of cheerful. improvement of them, will produce a satiety of joy, 

To consider further this double end iu the works uninterrupted happiness. 

"if nature, and how they are at the same time both ! At the same time that i would engage my reader 
useful and entertaining, we liud that the most im- consider the world in its most agroeahlc lights, 1 
pnrtant parts in the vegetable world are those which ow’H there are many evils which naturallj 

•ire the most beautiful. These are the seeds bv ' spring up amidst the eitertainment^ that arc pro- 
which the several races of plants are propagated j vided fur us ; but these, if rightly considered, should 
'»ud continued, and which are always lodged in far from overcasting the mind with sorrow, or 
flowers or hlossoms. Nature seems to hide her *^cstro>ing that cheerfulness of temper which I have 
principal design, and to be industrious in making recommending. This intcrsjiersiou of evil 

the earth gay and delightful, while she is carrying with good, and pain with pleasure, in the works of 
her great work, and intent ujiondier own preser- nature, is Acry truly ascribed by Mr. Locke m hn» 
v-'ition. The husbandman, after the same manner, Essay on I^iiman Umlcrstauding to a moral reason, 
's employed in laying out the whole country into a in the following words 
ind of garden or landscape, and making every ** Beyond all this wo may find another reason 
thuif^ smile about him, whilst in reality he thinks of scattered up and down several de- 

»<)lhing but of the harvest, and the increase which pleasure and pain, in all the things that 

18 to arise from it. environ and alJect us, J\nd blended them together, in 

may further observe how Providence has almost all that our thoughts and senses have to do 
faken care to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind '^ith ; tluit we, finding imperfection, dissatistaction, 
by hawng formed it after such a manner, as complete happiness, in all the enjoy- 

capable of conceiving delight from seve- ! which the creatures can afford us, might bo 

^ objects which seem to have very little use in 1 1*"* 'o enjoyment of Him ‘ with whom 

r. there is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are 

♦ Sir Isaac Nuwion, j pleasures for evermore.* ’*— L. 
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— ' Tibi rps antiquop laudit et artia 
Int^redior, aanclua ausua recludere fontes. 

V'lRO. (ieorg. li. 174. 

For thee I daro unlock the aaored spring, 

And arts disclos'd by ancicnl sugos sing. 

** Mr. Si'kctator, 

“ It i.s my custom, when I road your papers, to 
road over the quotations in the authors from whence 
you take them. As you mentioned a passai^e lately 
out of the second chapter of Solomon’s Song^, it oc- 
rasioned my looking into it ; and, upon reading it, 
I thought the ideas so exquisitely soft and tender, 
that I could not help making this paraphrase of it; 
whirh, now it is done, 1 can as little forbear sending 
to you. Some marks of your approbation which I 
have already received, have given me so sensible a 
taste of tliem, that I cannot forbear endeavouring 
after them as often as I can with any appearance 
of success. “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant.” 

THE SECOND CIIAPTEU OF SOLOMON S SONG 

I. 

As when In Sharon's field the hhishhig rose 
Doe.s its chaste bo.soin to the morn diseloie, 

Whilst all around the /epliyrs bear 
The fragrant odours through the air; 

Or as the lily in the shady vale 
Doe.s o'er each floucr with beauteou.s pride prevail, 

And stands with dews and kindest sunshine blest. 

In fair pre-eminence, superior to tlie re.nt ; 

So if my Love, with happy influence, .shed 
His eyes' bright sunshine on his lover's head, 

Then shall the rose of Sharon’s field. 

And wliilest lilies, to my beauties yield. 

I'hen faire. 1 t llow'rs with studious art combine, 

The roses with tlie lilies join. 

And their united clia'nns arc less than mine. 

II. 

As much as faire.st lilies can surpass 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the grass ; 

So doe.s my l.ove, among the virgin.s, shine, 

Ad<«rn'd with grace.s more than half divinv ; 

Or as a tree, that, glorioits to behold. 

Is hung with apjdes all of ruddy gold, 

Hesperian fmU, and, beautifully high. 

Extends its branches to the sky : 

So does my Love the \ irgins* eyes invite ; 

*Ti.s ho alone can fix their vvand'ring sigid, 

Among ten thousand emlncmly bright. 


Let sacred silence dwell around. 

To keep off each intruding sound 
And when the balmy slumber loaves his eyoa. 

May ho to joys, unknown till then, arise ! 

VI. 

But see ! he come.i ! with what majeatio gait 
He onward bears his lovely state ! 

Now through the lattice lie appears, 

With .soffe.st word.s disjieLs my fears. 

Arise, niy fair one, and receive 
All the pleasures love cun give ! 

For, now the sullen winlcr's jiast, 

No more we fear tlie norlhcrii lilast : 

No .storms nor threafning cIoikIh appear. 

No falling rams deform the year : 

My love admits of no delay ; 

Arise, my fair, and come away ! 

VII. 

Already, sec! the teeming earth 
Brings fortli the flow’is, her beanti'ous birth. 

The devv.s, and soft-iiesceuding .show'rs. 

Nurse the new -horn lender fiow rs. 

H.'irk ! the birtl.s melodious sing. 

And sweetly usher in the spring. 

Clo.se liy ids fellow sits the dove. 

And billing wl)i.spers lier his love. 

'I'he .spreading vines witii blosMuns swcU, 
DifVu.silig round a grateful smell. 

Arise, my lair one, and receive 
All the bles.-fings iove can give : 

For love admits of no delay ; 

Arise, my fair, and come av\ ay ! 

. vni. 

. As to its mate the coii.stuiil dove 
Flie.s ihrougli the covert of tlie spicy grove, 

So let ns ha.steii to some loiie.Home shade; 

T here let me safe in ihy lov’d nrm.s boTaid, 

Where no intruding hateful noise 
Shall damp the sound of thy melodious voice; 
Wlicre I may ga/e, and miu-k each beauteous grac* 
For sweet tliy voice, and lovely is thy lace. 

IX 

Ai all of me, my Loie, is thine. 

Let all of thee be ever iiiine 
Among the lilies we will play ; 

Fairer, my Love, lliou art than they . 

I'lll the purple morn arise, 

And balmy sleep forsake thine eyes; 

T'ill tlie gladsome beams of day 
Keinove the .shades of iiluht away 1 
T hen, wlien soft sleep shall from thy eyes depart, 
Itise like tlie bounding roe, or lusty hart, 

(iiad to liehold the light again 
From Beihcr's mountains (parting o'er the plain. 

T. 


III. 

Beneath his plen.sing shade 
My wearied limbs at oa.se I laid. 

And on his fragrant bouglis reclin'd my head. 

I pull’d the gulden fruit with eager ha.ste; 

Sweet was the fruit, and pleasing to the taste ; 
With .sparkling wine he crowTd the bowl. 

With gentle ecsta*ie.s he fill'a my soul ; 

Joyous we sat beneath the shady grove. 

And o'er iny bead he bung the banners of his love 

IV 

I faint ! I die I my lab’ring breast 
Is with the mighty weight of love upprest ' 

I ftcl the fire possess my heart. 

And paid convey'd to ev’ry part. 

Through all my veins the passion flies, 

My feeble soul forsakes its place, 

A trembling faintness seals rny cye.s. 

And paleness dwells uj)on my face : 

Oh ! lot my love with jtow'rful odours stay 
My fainting love-sick soul, that dies away ; 

Ono band beneath me lei him ^lace. 

With t'other press mo in a chaste embrace. 

V. 

I charge you, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm'd with the sounding quiver and the bow. 
Whilst thro’ the lonesome w<iotls you rove, 

You ne'er disturb my sleeping Love. 
iBe onlv gentle Zephyrs there, 

With downy wing.<i to feu the air ; 
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Their plou.s sires a better lesson taught 

Nothing has more surfirised the learned in Ehg* 
land, than tho price which a small book, entitled 
JSpaccio della Bestia trionifante, bore in a late auc- 
tion."’ This book was sold for thirty pounds. As 

• The book here mentioned was bought by Walter Clio el. 
Ebq. at the auction of the library of Cliurlcs Barnard, 

1711. for twenty-eight pounds. TTie same t'’opy 
ces'.lvejy the proj)erty of Mr. John Nichols, of Mr. J‘' 1 
Ames, of Sir Peter -Thomson, and of M. C. Tulet, Fmj. ain ^ 
wliose books it was lately sold by auction, ut Mr. * 

Liichfitki-sUeeL The author of this book, 
was a native of Nola in the kingdom of Naples, ’ k. 
Home by the order of the Inquisition in IfiOO. Morhofl. 4 . 

ing of Atheists, says, “ Jordanum taineii Brunurn ' 

non aiiiiumerarDiii. munifci-ta in illo 'i 

non depreheiido.” Polyhist. 1. 1. 8. 2 ^ Bruno Published nuu^y 
other w ritings said to bo atheistical. The book spoken " 
WHS printed, not at Paris, as is said in the tkle-page, o 
I5«, but »t LoHdon. and in 1684, 1) 

Philip Sydney. It was for some time so reg . ’ p|y. 

it was sold with five oilier books of the same ^Bior, g , 

five pence French, at the sale' of Mr. ‘ 

hut it is now very scarce, and 1ms been sold at th ^ 
price of £.'>0. Mceron. Hommes illust tom. xvu. p. 
There was aneilitiori of it in English in 1718- 
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ji<,wns trriPen by on^ Jonlanus R run us, a professed 
Atheist, with a design to depreciate religion, every 
one was apt to fancy, from the e.xtravagant price it 
buie, that there must he something in it very for- 
midable. 

I must confess that, happening to get a sight of 
one of them myself, I could not forbear }K*ru.sing it 
with this apprehension ; but found there w.is so very 
litile danger in it, that I shall venture to give my 
readers a fair account of the whole plan upon which 
tliis wonderful trrati.sc! is built. 

'Idle author pietends that Jupiter, once up-m a 
time, restdved on a reformation of the constellations: 
for which purpose, having summoned the stars to- 
^o ther, he complains to them of the gre.at decay of 
the wcirship of the g(HU, which he thought so much 
the harder, having called several of those celestial 
bodies by the names of the heathen deities, and by 
that means made the heavens as it were a book of 
die pagan theology. Moiiius tells him that this is 
not to be wondered at, since there were so many 
(amlalous stories of the deities. Upon which the 
author takes occasion to cast reflections upon all ‘ 
other religions, com lading that Jupiter, after a full 
hearing, discarded the deitii s out of heaven, and 
I tailed the stars by tlie names of the moral virtues, i 

This short fable, which has no pretence to 
reason nr argument, and but a very small share of 
wit, has however recommended itself, wholly by its 
impiety, to those weak men who would distinguish 
themselves by the singularity of their opinions. 

There are' two considerations which have been 
often urged against Atheists, and which they never 
j yet could get over. The lirst^is, that the greatest* 
and most eminent persons of all ages have been 
against them, and always complied with the public 
firms of Worship established in their respective eoun- 
trio.s, when there was nothing in them either deroga- 
tory to the honour of the Supreme Being, or preju- 
dicial to the good of mankind. 

ihe Platos and Ciceros among the ancients ; the 
Bacons, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our own 
countrymen ; are all instances of what I have been 
haying; not to mention any of the divines, however 
celebrated, since our adveftaries challenge all those, 
as men who have too much interest in this case to 
be impartial evidences. • 

Buiw’hat has been often urged as a consideration 
of much more weight, is not only the opinion of (he 
bettor sort, but the general consent of mankind to 
jlus great truth ; which I think could not possibly 
lave come to pass, but from one of the three fol- 
owing reasons : either that the idea of a God is in- 
nate and co-existent with the mind itself; or that 
iis truth is 80 very obvious, that it is discovered by 
first exertion of reason in persons of the most 
'r inary capacities ; or, lastly, that it has been de- 
ivered down to us through all ages by a tradition 
the first man. 

*1® arc equally confounded, to which- 

I Ihese three causes we assign it ; they have 
P*’®^sed by this last argument from the ge- 
iinfl of mankind, that after great search 

of pretend to have found out a nation 

tneists, I mean that polite people the Hottentots, 
thf shock my readers with a description of 

are manners of these barbarians, who 

bavin scarce one degree above brutes, 

among them but a confused 
neither well understood by them- 

nor others. 

not, however, to be imagined, how much the 


Atheists have gloried in these ihoir good friende 
and allies. 

If we boast of a Socrates or a .Sonera, they may 
now confront them with these great philosophers the 
Hottentots. 

Though even this point has, not without reason, 
been several times rontroverted, I sec no manner of 
harm it could do to religion, if wo should entirely 
give them up this elegant part of mankind. 

Mcthink.s nothing more shows the weakness ‘of 
their cause, than that no division of their fellow- 
creatures join with them, but those among whom 
they themselves own reason is almost defaced, and 
who have litOe else but their shape which can en- 
title them to anv place in the species. 

Besidf's these poor creature.s, there have now and 
then been rnstaiices of a few crazy people in several 
nations, who have denied the existence of a Deity. 

The catalogue of these is, however, very short ; 
even Vanini, the most celebrated champion for the 
cause, professed before his judges that he believed 
the existence of a God ; and, taking up a straw 
Avhich lay before him on the ground, assured them, 
that alone was sufllcient to convince him of it; al- 
leging Several arguments to prove that it was im- 
possible nature alone coulil create any thing. 

1 was the other day reading an account of Casi- 
mir Lyszynski, a gentleman of Poland, who was 
convicted and executed for this crime. The manner 
of his punishment was very particular. As soou as 
his body was burnt, his ashes were put into a cannon, 
and shot into the air towards Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that if something like this 
method of punishment should prevail in England 
(.such is the natural good sense of the British na- 
tion), that whether we rammed an Atheist whole into 
a great gun, or pulverized our inlid(d.s, as they do in 
Poland, we .should not have many charges.* 

I should however propose, while our ammunition 
lasted, that, instead of Tartary, we should always 
keep two or three cannons ready pointed towards the 
Cape of Good Hope, in order to shoot our unbelievers 
into the country of the Hottentots. 

In my opinion, a solemn judicial death is too great 
an honour for an Atheist; though I must allow the 
method of exploding him, as it is practised in thrs 
ludicrous kind of martyrdom, has something in it 
proper enough to the nature of his oflenco. 

There is indeed a great objection apin.st this 
manner of treating them. Zeal for religion is of so 
active a nature, that it seldom knows where to rest ; 
for which reason 1 am afraid, after having discharged 
our Atheists, wo might possibly think of shooting off 
our sectaries ; and as one does not foresee the vicis- 
situde of human affairs, it might one time or other 
come to a man's own turn to fly out of the mouth of 
a demiculverin. 

If any of my readers imagine that I have treated 
these gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, I must 
confess, for my own part, I think rea.soning against 
such unbelievers, upon a point that shocks the com- 
mon sense of mankind, is doing them too great an 
honour, giving them a figure in the eye of the world, 
and making people fancy that they have more in 
them than they really have. 

As for those persons who have any scheme of re. 
ligious worship, I am for treating such witH the ut- 
most tenderness, and should endeavour *o show them 
their errors with the greatest temper and humanity ; 
but as these miscreants are for throwing down reli- 
gion in general, for stripping mankind of what 
thein-sclves own is of excellent use in all great so- 

a G 2 
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d€‘tics, v’ithout once olfering to establish any thing 
in the room of it, I think the best way of <loaling 
with them, is to retort their own weapons upon them, 
which are those of scorn and mockery.— X. 


No. 300.1 WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1712. 

Non pudendo, sed non faciendo id quod non dccct, iinpudentia} 
nonu'u eflU){ere debcinus. — T ui.l. 

It 1 m not by blushing, but by not doing what is unl>ecoming, 
that we ought tu guanl against the iinputuUon of impudence. 

Many are (he epistles I receive from ladies ex- 
tremely afflicted that they lie under the observation 
of scandalous people, who love to defame their 
neighbours, and make the unjustest interpretation 
of innocent and indifferent actions. ’I'hey describe 
their own behaviour so unhappily, that there indeed 
lies some cause of suspicion upon them. It is cer- 
tain. that there is no authority for persons who have 
notiling else to do, to pass away hours of conversa- 
tion upon the miscarriages of other people ; but 
.since they will do so, they w'ho value their repnta-^ 
tion should he cautious of appearances to tlwir dis- 
advantage ; but very often our young women, as 
well as the middle-aged, and the gay part of those 
growing old, without entering into a formal league 
for that purpose, to a woman agree upon a short 
way to preserve their character.s, and go on in a 
way that at best is only not vicious. The method 
is, when an ill-natured or talkative girl has said 
anything that bears hard upon some part of an- 
oth<?r’s carriage, this creature, if not in any of their 
little eabals, is run down fur the most censorious 
dangerous body in the world. Thus they guard 
their reputation rather than their modesty; as if 
guilt lay in being under tlie imputation of a fault, 
and not in the commission of it, Orhicilla is the 
kindest poor thing in town, but the most blushing 
creature living. It is true, she has not lost the sense 
of shame, hut she has lost the seti.sg of innocence. 
If she had more conlidence, and never did anything 
whi< h ought to stain her cheeks, would she not be 
much more modest, without that ambiguous sutTusioii 
which is the livery both of guilt and innocence ? 
Modesty cousi-sts in being conscious of no ill, and 
not ill being ashamed of having done it, W’iien 
pcojile go upon any other foundaticni than the truth 
of their own hearts for the conduct of their actions, 
it lies in the power of scandalous tongues to carry 
the world before them, and make the rest of man- 
kind fall in with the ill for fear of reproach. On 
the other hand, to do w'hat you ought, is the rea<ly 
way to make calumny either silent, or ineffectually 
malicious. Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, says ad- 
mirably to young ladies under the distress of being 
defamed : 


evil tongues, are so harmles.s, that they are every 
day they live asleep till twelve ut noon ; concern 
themselves with nothing hut their own person, > ti!l 
two ; take their necessary food between that time 
and four; visit, go to the play, and .sit up at eanls 
till towards tlu; ensuing morn ; and the maiiciou, 
world shall draw conclusions from iuno( out glanci s, 
short whispers, or pretty familiar railh rie.s with 
fashionable men, that these fair one.^ are not as 
rigid as vestals. It is certain, say these “ go(»(l(>.st ” 
creatures very well, that virtue doe.s not eoii.sist in 
constrained- behaviour and wry faec.s ; that mu.st iit; j 
allowed : but there is a decency in the a.speci anil | 
manner of ladjes, contracted froMi a habit of virtue, I 
and from general reff«*ctiou,s that regard a nuxlc.s'i j 
c<niduct, — all which may be umhn'stood, though j 
they cannot he described. A young wmiian of this I 
sort claiiiia an esteem mixed with afl’eetion and ! 
honour, and meets with no defamation; or, if she j 
does, the wild malice is overcome with an uri(li.s- j 
turhed perseverance in her innocence. To speuk ' 
fnndy, there are such coveys of empiettes about thi.'i j 
town, that if the peace were not kept by .some ini- ! 
jicrtinent tongues of their own sex, which kec;) j 
them under some restraint, wc should have iiu ! 
.manner of engagement upon them to keep them in | 
any t^erahle order. 1 

As i am a Sjieotator, and behold how plainly oQi’ j 
part of woman-kind balance the behaviour of. the j 
other, whatever I may think of talp-bearers or slan- I 
dorers, 1 (annol wholly suppress them, no more 
than a general would di.scourage sjiies. 'riie enemy i 
would easily surprise him who they knew had im 
.intelligence of their ^notions. It is so lar ot.herwit'O j 
with me, that I aeknou ledge 1 permit a .slie-.daii- ' 
derer or two in every ejuarter of the town, to hvc i 
in the characters of eoquette.s, and take all the 
innocent freedoms of the re.st, in order to send me 
information of the behaviour of their respective ^ 
sisterhoods. 

But us the matter of respect to the world wliidi 
looks on, is carried on, methinks it is so very easy 
to he what is in the general called virtuous, that it 
need not cost (me hour’s retlcction in a month tn 
preserve that appellatiolt. It is ph'asant to hear 
the pretty rogues talk of virtue and vice among 
each other. “ She is the laziest creature in tl't* 
world, but, I must confess, strictly virtuous ; the 
peevishesi hu.'^sy breathing, hut as to her virlu'’, 
she is without blemish. She has not the least 
charity for any of her acquaintance, hut I nui^t 
allow her rigidly virtuous.” As the unthiukm^ 
parts of the male world (rail every man a uian " | 
honour, who is not a coward; so the crowd j 

other sex terms every woman who will ^ | 

wench, virtuous. — T. 


• The best.” said he ; “ that I can you advise. 

Is to avoid th' occa.Hion of the ill : 

For when the cause, whence evil doth arise, 

Removed is, Ih’ effect surceaseth still 
Abstain from pleasure, and restrain your will. 

t;>ub(luo d(!.Miro, and bridle loose delight: 

Use scanty diet, and forbear your fill; 

Slum secrecy, and talk in open .sight : 

So shall you soon repair your prc.senl evil plight.” 

Instead of this care over their words and actions, 
recomirttnded by a poet in Old Queen Bess’s days, 
the modern way is to do and say what you please, 
and yet he the prettiest sort of woman in the world. 
If fathers and brothers will defend a lady’s honour, . 
the IS quite as safe as in her own innocence. Many j 
of the riitrcssed, who suffer under the malice ofj 
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Non tu prcce poscis emaci, 


Qua' nisi »educti» nequeas committer© divis. 

At bona pars procorum lacita libabit acerra, 

Baud cuivis prompluin est, murinurque humliewiuo 
1'ollerc de templls ; et aperto vivere voto. 

Mens bona, fnma, tides ; h»c dare, et ut audiat h pv • 
JUu sibi iiitrorsum, et sub lingua iniinurmural . VJ »- 
Kbullit patrui prsedarum fuiius ? Kt, »1 
Sub rastio crepet argentl mihi sarla dextro 
Hercule • puplliumve utinam, quern proxlmus h«res 
Impvlio, expungam ! — Pxxs. Sat U v. 8. 


Thou kiiow’st to Join 

No bribe unhailow’d to a prayer of Run®; 
Thine, whU h can ev’ry ear’s full test abide. 
Nor neei! be mutter'd to tlie gods aside 


I 
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thou aloud nu+j ’stlhy petitions Imat ! 

Thou nee<i’al not \vl; sper ; oilier ;;re;it ones must; 

For few, iny friend. U 'V dnre like tlieu hi* pl.nn. 

And pray'r's low artiliv« at Khrines di.^dain. 

Few from (heir pious n .‘niiduij>» <l>trc depart. 

And n»ako profession of ll eir inmo t heart. 

Keep me, in<iul|^eiit iieav* n, lhronj;h life sincere, 

Keep my mind sound, my i •putaiion < le.ir. 

These wishes they can speax, aiul we can hcai. 

Thus fur their wants are an* ‘bly exprest; 

I'hen niuVA the voice, and nu ttermg groans tne rcM • 

“ Hear, hear at leng'h. good ‘^leieuU.s. niy voa ! 

O chinK some pot of gold hen*.,.lh my plough’ 

Could I. O could I, to my ravii :ed eNCs 
Sec my rich uncle's pompoui* funeral rise; 

Or could I once my w ard's cold < orpse attend 
Then all were mine ! ” 

Whkue Homer represents VLeanix, the tutor of 
Achilles, as persuading his pnpi' to lay aside his 
resentments, and give himself up to the entreaties 
of his countr\nieu, the poet, in orQ»T to make him 
speak in character, ascribes to him o speech ftill of 
those fables and allegories, which old men take de- 
light in relating, and which are veic proper for 
instruction. “ The gods,*' says he, “.oitfer them- 
selves to he prevailed upon by entreaVes. Whole 
mortals have offended them by their trar sgressions, 
they apjieaso them Viy vows and ,sacrih'!cs. You 
must know, Achilles, that jirayers are the daughter^ 
of Jupiter. They are crippled by freijueot kneel- 
ing, have their faces full of cares and wriokfes, and 
their eyes always cast towards heaven. They are 
constant attendants on the goddess Alti, and march 
behind her. Tins goddess walks forward with a 
hold and haughty air; and, being very light of foot, 
runs through the whole earth grieving and afflict- 
ing the sons of men. She gets the start of Prayers, | 
who always fo^w her, in order to heal those per 
sons whom wounds. He who honours these 
daughters of Jupiter, when they draw near to liim, 
receives great benefit from tlum; but as for him 
who rejects them, they eiiticat their father to give 
his orders to the goddess At^, to punish him lor 
his hardness of heait.” This noble allegory' nf*od.s 
hut bull! explanation ; for, whether the goddess 
signifies injury, as some have explained it ; or 
guilt in general, as others; or divine justice, as I 
am more apt to think ;• the interpretation is ob- 
vious enough, 

I shall produce another heathen fable, rebating to 
prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. One 
would think, by some passagc.s in it, that it was 
fcmposed by Lucian, or at least by some author 
who has endeavoured to imitate his way of writing; 
but as dissertations of this nature are more curious 
than Useful, 1 shall give my reader the fable, with- 
out any further iiiqr.ivies after the author. 

“ Menippus the philosopher was a second time 
taken up into heaven by Jupiter, when, for his en- 
tertainment, he lifted up a trap-door that was ]»laced 
l»y his footstool. At its rising, there iv*;sued through 
>t such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher, 
upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him 
licy Were the prayers that were sent up to him 
•■oni the earth. Menippus, amidst the confusion of 
voices, which was so great that nothing less than 
® Juve could distinguish them, beard the 

woids, ‘ riches, honour,* and * long life,’ repeated 
th different tones and languages. When 

hubbub of sounds was over, the trap-door 
cing left open, the voices came up more separate 
distinct. The first prayer was a very odd one; 
came, from Athens, and desired Jupiter to in- 
ease tne wisdom and the beard of hi.s humble 
ppucant. Menj^ppus knew it by the voice to be 


j the prayer of his friend Licatider the philurojiher. 

I This was succeeded by the pi'tition of one w io had | 
jjust laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, if ho took ' 
I care of it, and returned it home again full of riches, 
he would make him an offering of a silver cup. 
Jupiter thanked him for notlung ; and, bending 
down bis ear more attentively than onliiiary, heard 
a voice eoinplaiiiiiig to him of the cruelty of an - 
Ephesian widow, and begged him to breed com 
pu.ssion in her heart, ‘ 'I’iiis,’ says Jupiter, ‘ is a 
very honest fellow. I have received a great deal 
of incense from him: I will not be so cruel to him 
as to hear his prayers.’ He was then interrupted 
with a whole volley of vows which were made for 
the health of a tyraiiiu’cal prince by his subjects who 
played for him in his pre.sence. Meiiipmis was 
iiurpriscd, alier having listened to jnayeis offered 
uj) with .so iiiiieh ardour and ^evotiou, to hear low 
whi.spers from the same assembly, expostulating 
with Jove for suttbring such a tyrant to live, and 
asking him how his thunder could lie idle ? Jupiter 
was so ollended wdth these prevaricating rascals, 
that he took down the first vows, and puffed away 
the last. The philosojiher seeing a great cloud 
mounting upwards, and making its way directly to 
the trap-dour, inrpiired of Jupiter what it meant. 

‘ This,’ says Jupiter, * is the smoke of a whole he- 
catomb that is offered me by the general of au army, 
who is vury impoitunale with me to let him cut off 
a hundrecl thousaiul men that arc drawn up in 
array against liim. What docs the impudent wretch 
thirvk I see in him, to believe that 1 will make a 
sacrifice of so many mortals us good as himself, 
and all this to his glory forsooth ? But hark ! ’ says 
Jupiter, ‘ tliere is a voice 1 never heard but in 
time of danger : ’tis a rogue that is shipw recked i.n 
the Ionian .sea. 1 saved him on a plank but three , ! 
days ago, upon his promise to mend his manners ; 
the scoundrel is nut worth a groat, and yet has the 
impudence to offer me a temple, if I will kec]) him 
from sinking. — But yonder,’ says he, ‘ is a .s])oeial 
youtli for you; In* desires me to take hi.s iuthcr, 
who keeps a great estate from him, out of the 
miseries of human life. The old fellow shall live 
till he makes his hcait-ache, I cau tell liim that for 
his pains.’ This was followed by the soft voice of a 
pious lady, cle.siring Jupiter that she might appear 
amiable ai.J charming in the sight of her emperor. 
As the philosopher was icllecting on this e.xtraor- 
dinary petition, there blew’ a gentle wind through 
the trap-door, whii li he at first nii.stook for a gale 
of Zephyrs, but afterward found it to be a breexe 
of sighs. They smelt strong of flow ers and incense, 
and were succeeded by most passionate complaints 
of wounds and torments, fin s and arrows, cruelty, 
despair, and death. Menippus fancied that such 
laiiiciitabh* cries arose from some general execution, 
or from wretches Iving under the torture; hut 
Jupiter told him that they came up to him from 
the isle of Paphos, and that he every day received 
complaints of the same nut'ure from that whimsical 
tribe of mortals who are called lovers. am so 
Irilled with,’ .says he, ‘ by ibis generalioF of both 
sexes, and find it so iiapos.sible to please tlumi, 
whether I grant or refuse their petitions, that t j 
shall order a western wind for the future to in- 
tercept them iu their jiassage, and blow them at 
random upon the earth.’ The last petition 1 heard 
was from a very aged num, of near a hundred years 
old, begging but lor one year move life, and then 
promising to die contented. ‘ This is tne rarest 
old fAlow I ’ says Jupiter ; ‘ be has made this prayer 
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to xue lor above twenty years together. When he 
was but fifty years old, he desired only that he 
might live to see his sou settled in the world. 1 
granted it. He then begged the same favour for 
his ^daughter, and afterward that he might seethe 
education of a grandson. When all this was brought 
about, he puts up a petition, that he might live to 
finish a house he was building. In short, he is an 
unreasonable old cur, and never wants an excuse ; 
I w ill hear no more of him.’ Upon which he tlung 
down the trap-door in a passion, and was resolved 
to give no more audiences that day.” 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, the moral 
of it very well deserves our attention, and is the 
same with tliat which has been inculcated by Socrates 
and Plato, not to mention Juvenal and Persius, who 
have each of them made the finest satire in their 
w hole works upon thisksubject. The vanity of men’s 
wishes, which are the natural prayers of the mind, 
as well as many of those secret dev(»tions which they 
offer to the Supreme Being, arc sufliciently exposed 
by it. Among other reasons for set forms of prayer, 
I have often thought it a very good one, that by this 
means the folly and extravagance of men’s desires 
may be kept within due bounds, and not break out 
in absurd and ridiculous petitions on so great and 
solemn an occasion.— I 
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Per ambages et ministeria deoriim 
Pra'cipUaiidus e»t liber Mpiritus. — P kiaom 
B y fable's aid ungovern’d fjuicy xoars, 

.\nd claims the ministry of heavenly powers. 

The Tranxjhrmatiofiof Fidelia into a Look in^-y lass, 

“ Mr. iSeEcTATou, • 

“ I Was lately at a tea-table, where some young 
ladies entertained the company with a relation of a 
coquette in the neighbourhood, who had been dis- 
covered practising before her glass. To turn the dis- 
course, which from being witty grew to be malicious, 
the matron of the family took occasion from the 
yubjoct to wish that there were to be foun<I amongst 
men such faithful monitors to dress the mind by, as 
we consult to adorn the body. She added that, if 
a siucere friend were miraculously changed into a 
l(a»kiiig glass, she should not be ashamed to ask its 
advice very often. This whimsical thought worked 
io much upon iny fancy the whole evening, that it 
pioduced a very odd dream. 

“ Methought that, as I stood before my gla.ss, the 
linage of a youth of an open ingenuous aspect ap- 
p» ared in it, who with a shrill voice spoke in the 
following manner; — 

“ 'I’he looking-glass you see was heretofore a man, 
even I the unfortunate Fiilelio. I had two brothers, 
whose deformity in shape was made up by the clear- 
ness of their understandings. It must be owned, ! 
however, that (as it generally happens) they had 
each a p|vverscness of humour suitable to their dis- 
tortion m body. The eldest, whose belly sunk in 
nionsirotisly, was a great coward: and though bis 
splenetic contracted temper made him take lire lui- 
iiicdiatelv, he made objects that beset him appear 
greater than they were. The second, whose breast 
swelled into a bold relievo, on the contrary, took 
great pleasure in lessening every thing, and was 
perfectly the reverse of his brother. 'Fhese odd- 
' pleased company once or twice, but disgusted 

I when often seen j for which reason, the young gen- 


tlemen were sent from court to study mathematics ! 
at the university. i 

“ I need not acquaint you, that I was very well j 
made, and reckoned a bright polite gentleman. I j 
was the coffidant and darling of all the fair ; and if | 
the old and ugly spoke ill of me, all the world knew I 
it was because I scorned to flatter them. No ball, ! 
no assembly, was attended until 1 hud been con- ! 
suited. Flavia coloured her hair before me, Celia j 
showed me her teeth, Panthea heaved her bosom, i 
Cloora brandished her diamond ; I have seen Chloe’s ! 
foot, and tied artificially the garters of Rhodope. [ 

“ It is a general maxim, that those who doat upon 
themselves can have no violent affection for an- 
other : but, on the contrary, I found that the women’s 
passion rose for me in proportion to the love they 
bore to themselves. This was verified in my amour 
with Narcissa, who was so constant to me, that it 
was pleasantly said, had 1 been little enough, she 
would have hung me at her girdle. The most dan- 
gerous rival 1 had was a gay empty fellow, who by 
llie strength of a long intercourte with Narcissa, 
juini'd to his natural endowments, had formed him- 
self into d perfect resemblance with her. I had btcii 
discarded, had she not observed that he frcqiiciill) 
asked my opinion about matters of the last i v)iji.r- 
quence. This made me still more cousideraole ;a ' 
her eye. 

“ Though 1 was eternally caressed by the ladii s, 
such was their opinion of my honour, that I was 
never envied by the men. A jealous lover of Nar- 
cibsa oue day thought he had caught her in an 
amorous conversation ; for, though he was at such a 
distance that ho could hear nothing, he imagined 
strange things from her airs and g^tures. Suiuc- 
limcs with a serene look she stepp® back iu a lis- 
tening posture, and brightened into an iunocenl 
smile. Quickly after slic swelled into an air ol ma- 
jesty and disdain, then kept her eyes half shut aficr 
a languishing manner, then covered her blushes v\il!i 
her hand, breathed a sigh, and seemed ready to sink 
down. In rushed the furious lover : but bow greai 
was his surprise to see no one there but tiie mu - 
cent Fidelio, with his back against the wail betwixt 
two windows ! 

It Were endless to recount all my adventures 
Let mo hasten to that which cost mo my iile, and 
Narcissa her happiness. 

‘‘ She had the misfortune to have the sinall-pox, 
upon which 1 was expressly forbid her sight, it being 
apprehended that it would increase her distemper, 
and that I should infallibly catch it at the first look. 

As soon as she was suffered to leave her bed, she 
stole out of her chamber, and found me all alone m 
an adjoining apartment. She ran with transport t" 
her darling, and without mixture of fear lest 1 slioulu 
dislike her. But oh me 1 what was her fury when 
she heard me say, I was afraid and shocked at so 
loathsome a spectacle ! She stepped back, swoih n 
with rage, to sec if I had the insolence to repeat it. 

I did, with this addition, that her ill-timed passj'/o 
had increased her ugliness. Enraged, inflamed, dis- 
tracted, she snatched a bodkin, and with all lur 
force stabbed me to the heart. Dying, I iiresei vco 
my sincerity, and expressed the truth, thoug 
broken words ; and by reproachful grimaces to the 
last I mimicked the deformity of my murderess. 

“ Cupid, who always attends the fair, and jutief* 
the fate of so useful a favourite as I was, obtaineu 
of the destinies, that my body should remain imoi- 
ruptible, and retain the qualities my mind hao po 
jicssed. I immediately lost the figure of man, a 
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bo ijJme smooth, ^>olish.jd, and bright, alid lo this 
day am the first favourite with the ladies.”— T. 
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N<‘8cio qua pra'tor solitum dulct*<tiiio 

ViRG. Cicor^, i. 4t2, 

UnuMual sweetness purer joys inspires. 

Looking over the letters that iiave b(?on sent me, 
I chanced to lind the following one, which 1 received 
ah(/Ut two years ago from an ingenious friend who 
was then in Denmark ; — 

“Dear Sir, Copenhagen, May 1,1710. 

“ Tlie spring with you has already taken posses- 
sion of the fields and woods. Now is the season of 
solitude, and of moving cumplaiiits upon trivial 
sufferings. Now the griefs of lovers begin to flow, 
and their wounds to bleed afresh. I, loo, at this 
distance from the softer climates, am not without my 
discontents at present. You perhaps may laugh at 
me for a most romantic wretch, when I have dis- 
clnscd to you tlic occasion of my uneasine.ss ; and 
jet I cannot help thinking my luihappiness real, in 
Leing confined to a region which is th<? very reverse 
of Paradise. 'Plie seasons liere are all of them uij- 
jile.isant, and the country quite de.stituto of rural 
«. Iiarins. I have not heard a binl sing, nor a brook 
n.nnnur, nor a breeze whisper, neither have I hemi 
bl.'st with the sight of a flowery meadow, thesi; t^o 
jiNirs. Every wind here is a teinpo.st, and every 
water a turbulent ocean. I hope, when you reflect 
I little, you will not think the grounds of my com- 
plaint in the least frivolous and unbecoming a man 
of scriou.s thought; since the hjvc of woods, of ficld.s 
and flowers, or rivers and fountains, seems to he a 
pasMoii implanted in our natures the most early of 
any, even before the fair so,\ hud a lieing. 

“ I am, Sir,” &c. 

Could I transport myself with a wish from one 
country to another, I should choose to pass my win- 
ter in Spain, my spring in Italy, my summer in 
England, and my autumn in France. Of all these 
seasons there is none that cun vie with the spring 
fyr beauty and dclightfulncss. It bears the same 
figure among the seasons of the year, that the morn- 
ing does among the divisions of the day, or youth 
among the stages of life. The English summer is 
pleasanter than tliat of any otlier country in Europe, 
on no other account but because it has a greater 
mi.xture of spring in it. The mildness of xmr cli- 
mate, with those frequent refrosliments of dews and 
rains that fall among us, keep up a pcrpi'tual cheer- 
mlness in our fields, and fill the hottest moiiths of 
the year with a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the spring, when all nature be- 
?>ns to recover herself, the same animal pleasure 
''Rich makes the birds sing, and the whole brute 
creation rejoice, rises very sensibly in the heart of 
man. I know none of the poets who have observed 
So well as Milton these secret overflowings of glfd- 
ness which difluse themselves through the mind of 
Rc beholder, upon surveying the gay scenes of na- 
Rie he has touched upon it twice or thrice in his 
ar.idise Lost, and describes it very beautifully 
>' ( r the name of “ vernal delight,” in that passage 
lere he represents the devil himself as almo.stsen- 
^mie of It : 

BloHHcfins and frulla at once of golden hue 

u’ ®RRR'eird colours mixt : 

'^mch the luu more glad Impress d his beams 


'i'liau ii) fair eveniim fioiid, (tr luimul l)».\v 
'Vheii (lod ha<i slitjv\t>i 'u me i anh; >(> lovely siH.io'd 
I'liat laiKlscapc : and of pun* now pmer air 
Mff'is his appniach. and !o ilo- lii'mt uispirev 
ViTiial <h‘li'.;lit. and joy al)h' to drive 
Alt sadness, but despair, 4fc 

Many authors have writt'^u on the vanity of* the 
creature, and represented the harrctiness of evciy 
j tiling in this world, and its incapacity of producuio 
any solid or substantial happiness. As discourses 
orihi.s nature are very useful to the seiiMial and vo. 
luptuous, those speculations whicli show (he bright 
i .side of things, and lay forth thnse innocent entei^ 
taiiimcnts which are to he met witli among the se- 
veral objects that encompass ns. are no less bene- 
ficial to men of dark and melancholy tempers. It 
was for this reason tliat I endeavoured to rocoinmend 
a cheerfulness of mind in my two host Saturday’s 
papers, and which I would still iiienleate, not only 
from the consideration of oniselves, and of tliat 
Being on whom we depend, nor from the general 
survey of that universe in whieh we are placed at 
present, but from reflections on the particular season 
in which this paper is written. 3’he creation is a 
perpetual feast to the mind of a good man ; every 
tiling he sees cheers and delights him. Frovidence 
has imprinted so many smiles on nature, that it is 
iinpossilile for a mind which is not sunk in more 
gross and sensual delights, to take a .survey of them 
without hcvcral secret scMisations of pUasure. The 
Psalmist has, in several of his diviiH? poems, role-^ 
hrated those beautiful and agreeable scenes whicli 
make the heart glad, and produce in it that vernal 
delight which I have licfore taken notice of. 

Natural philosophy quickens this taste of the 
creation, and renders it not only pleasing to the ima- 
gination, but to the iiiHlerslanding. It doc.** not ri'st 
in the murinur of brooks and tin? iiichxiy of liirds, 
ill the shade of groves and woods, or in the embroi- 
dery of fields aii<l meadows; but consiilers the seve- 
ral end.s of Proviilence which are served by them, 
and the wonders of divine wisdom which appear in 
them. It heightens the pleasures of the eye, and 
raises such a rational admiral iuu in the soul, as i.s 
little inferior to devotion. 

It is not ill llic power of every one to ofler up th.s 
kind of wor.shi]) to the great Author of nature, .ind 
to indulge the.se mure refined mi'ditations ol heart, 
which are doubtless highly acceptable in his sight ; 

I shall therefore conclude this short cs.^ay on that 
pleasure which the mind naturally conceives from 
the present sea.sou of theiyear, bj the recommending 
of a practice for whi< h every one has sufficient 
abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize 
this natural plea.siire of the soul, and to improve 
this vernal deligiit, as Milton calls it, into a Chris- 
tian virtue. \Vhen we lind ourselves inspired with 
this pleasing instim't, this secret satisfaction and 
t uinplaceiicy, arising from the bcanlii's ot tlie crea- 
tion, let us consider to whom we stand indebted lor 
all these entertainments of sense, ami who it is that 
thus opens his hand, and fills the wtjrld willi good. 
The Apostle instructs us to lake advantage of our 
present teuqier of mind, to graft upon it such a re- 
ligiou.s exercise as is particularly cunlorinable to it, 
by that precept which advises those who are sad to 
pi-ay, and those who are merry to sing psalms. The 
cheerfulness of heart whicli springs up in ua from 
the survey of nature’s woiks, is an admirable pre- 
paration for gratitude. The mind has gone a great 
way towards praise and th.-^nksgiving, that is tilled 
j with such a secret gladness— a grateful reflection on 
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tlie Supremo Cause who produces it, sanctifies it in 
the soul, and gives it its proper value. Such an 
huiiitual disposition of mind consecrates every field 
and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning or 
evening sacrifice, and will improve those transient 
gleams of joy which naturally brighten up and re- 
fresli the soul on such occasions, into an inviolable 
and perpetual state of bliss and happiness. 

No. 394.] MONDAY, JUNE 2, 1712. | 

Bene colligitur ha'C pucris et mulierculis et servls et servomm 
hiuiilUnua liheris esse grata: gravi v«ro homini et ea, qmc 
hunt, judiciw cerlo poiideranti, probari posse imllo niodo, — 
Tl'li,. 

Il is obvious to see, tliat these things are very acceptable to 
children, young women, and servants, and to such as most 
rosemblo servants; but they can by no means meet with the 
approbaUou of people of thought and consideration. 

I HAVE been considering the little and frivolous 
things which give men access to one another, uud 
power with each other, not only in the common and 
indifferent accidents of life, but also in matters of 
greater importance. You see in elections for mem- 
oers of parliament, how far saluting rows of old 
women, drinking with clowns, and being upon a level 
with the lowest part of mankind, in that wherein 
they themselves are lowest, their diversions, will 
^•arry a candidate. A capacity for pro.stituliug a 
man’s self in his behaviour, and descending to the 
present humour of the vulgar, is perhaps as good an 
ingredient as any other for making a considcralile 
ligure in the world; and if a man has nothing else 
or better to tliink of, he could not make his way 
to wealth and distinction by propercr methods, 
tlian studying the particular bent or inclination »)f 
people with wiiom he converses, and working from , 
the observation of such their bias in all matters j 
wherein he has any intercourse with them : for his | 
ease and comfort he may assure himself, he need not 
he at the expense of any great talent or virtue to 
please even those who are possessed of the highest 
qualifications. Pride, in some particular disguise 
or other (often a secret to the proud man himself), 
is the most ordinary spring of action among men. 
You need no more than to discover what a man 
values himself for : then of all tilings admire that 
quality, but be sure to be failing in it yourself in 
comparison of the man whom you court. 1 have 
heard or read of a secretary of state in Spain, who 
served a prince who was iTappy in an elegant use 
of the Latin tongue, and often writ dispatches in it 
with hig own hand. Tlie king showed his secretary 
a letter he had written to a foreign prince, and under 
the colour of asking his advice, laid a trap for liis 
applaqse. The honest man read it as a faithful 
counsellor, and not only excepted against his tying 
himself down too much by some expressions, but 
mended the phrase in others. You may guess the 
dispatches that evening did not take much longer 
time. Mr. Secretary, as soon as he came to his own 
house, sent for his eldest son, and communicated to 
him that the family must retire out of Spain as soon 
as possible; “for,” said he, “the king knows I 
understand Latin better than he does.” 

'rids egregious fault in a man of the world, should 
be a lesson to all who would make their fortunes; 
hut a regard .must he carefully had to the person 
with whom you have to do ; for it is not to be doubted 
bur a great man of common sense must look with 
secret indignation, or bridled laughter, on all ilie 
who stand round him with ready faces to ap- 


j prove and smile at all he says in the gross. It i, 
good comedy enough to observe a superior talking 
half senteuces, and playing a humble adniin i's 
countenauce from one thing to another, with siu h 
perplexity, ^at he knows not what to sneer in ap- j 
I pndiatiou on But this kind of complaisance is pc I 
culiarly the maimer of courts; in all oiher places | 
you must constantly go further in compliance wiih i 
the persons you have to do with, than a mere con- i 
formity of looks and gestures. If you are in a ' 
country life, and would be a leading man, a goud | 
stomach, a loud voice, and a rustic cheerfulness, will j 
go a great way, provided you are able to drink, and 
: drink any thing. But I vfas just now going to draw 
(he manner of behaviour I would advise peepk* to 
practise under some maxim ; and intimated, that 
every one almost was governed by his pride. There 
was an old fellow about forty years ago so peevish 
and fretful, though a man of business, tliat no one 
could come at him : but he frequented a particular 
little coffee-house, where he triumphed over every 
body at trick-track and backgammon. The way it 
pass his office well, was first to he insulted by him 
at one of those games in his leisure hours ; for Ins 
vanity was to show that he was a man of pleasure as 
well as business. Next to this sort of insinuation, 

I wlhicli is called in all places (from its taking its hiiih 
in the households of princes) making one’s < uu; t, 
the most prevailing way is, by what bctter-bied 
people call a present, the vulgar a bribe, I hunilly 
conceive that siu h a thing is conveyed with nioic 
gallantry in a billet-doux that should be uiideistouil 
at the Bank, tlian in gross money, but as to stub- 
born people, who are so surly as to uecept of neither 
note nor cash, having formerly dabbled in chemistry, 

1 can only say, that one part of matter asks one thing, 
and another another, to make it fluent ; but there is 
nothing hut may be dissolved by a proper mean, 1 
the virtue which is too obdui ale for gold or [taper, shall 
melt away very kindly in a liijuid. The island of 
Barhadoes (a shrewd people) manage all their ap- 
peals to Great Britain by a skilful distribution of 
citron water* among the whisperers about men in 
power. Generous wines do every day [irevail, ami 
that in great [mints, where ten thousand times their 
value would have been rejected with indignation. 

But, to wave the enumeration of the sundry ways 
of a[)plying by presents, bribes, management el 
people’s passions and affections, in such a manner 
as it shall appear that the virtue of the best man i'l 
by one method or other corruptible, let us look out 
for some expedient to turn those passions and afiec- 
tions on the side of truth and honour. When a man 
has laid it down for a pos’ticu. that parting with his 
integrity, in the minutest circumstance, is losing 
so much of his very self, self-love will become a 
I virtue. By this lucans, good and evil will he the 
, only objects of dislike and approbation ; and he 
that injures any man, has effectually wounded the 
man of this turn as much as if the harm had been 
to himself. This seems to he the only expedmnt to 
arrive at an impartiality : and a man who follows 
the dictates of truth and right reason, may by 
fico be led into error, but never can into guilt. 

T. 

No. 395.] TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1712. 

Quod nunc ratio est, impetus ante fult. — Ovid. Rem. Amor. 10. 
reason now, ’twos appetite before 
I “ BfiWA HE of the ides of March,” said the 
I ^ • 1 hen commonly called Barhadoes water 
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ayfiWr to Julius Coesar : “ Brwaro of the month of 
May,” says the British Spectator to his fair country- 
women. The caution of the first was unhappily ne 
glectcd, and Cajsar’s confidence cost him his life. I 
am apt to flatter myself that luy pietly^eaders had 
much more regard to the a^dvice I gave them, since 
I have yet received very few accounts of any noto- 
rious trips made in the last month. 

But, though I hope for the best, I shall not pro- 
uouiice too povitively on this point, till I have seen 
forty weeks well over ; at which period of time, us 
luv good friend Sir Roger has often told me, he has 
more business as a justice of peace, among the dis- 
solute young people in the country, than at any 
other season of the year. 

Neither must I forget a letter which I received 
near a fortnight since from a lady, who, it seems, 
could hold out no longer, telling me she looked upon 
the month as then out, for that she had all along 
reckoned by the new style. 

On the other hand, I have great reason to believe, 
from several angry letters which have been sent to 
me by <iisappointed lovers, that iny advice has been 
of very signal servi( c to the fair sex, who, according 
to the old proverb, were “ forewarned, forearmed. 

One o# tlicsc gentlemen tells me, that he would 
have given mo a hundred pounds, rather than*l 
I should have published that paper; for that his mis- 
! tress, who had promised to explain herself to him 
I about the beginning of May, up(»n reading that dis- 
I course told him, that she would give him her answer 
I ill June. 

I Thyrsis acquaints me, that when he desired Sylvia 
I to take a walk in the fields, she told him, the Spec- 
I tator had forbidden her. 

I Another of my correspondents, who writes himself 
: Mat Meager, complains (bat, whereas he constantly 
' used to breakfast with his mistress upon chocolate, 

1 going to w’ait upon her the first of May, he found 
liis usual treat very much changed for the worse, 
aud has been forced to feed ever since upon green tea. 

As I heguii this critical season with a caveat to 
I the ladies, I shall conclude it with a congratulation, 
and do most heartily wish them joy of their happy 
deliverance. 

They may now reflect with pleasure on the dan- 
gers they have escaped, and look back with as much 
fiatipfactinn on the perils that threatened them, as 
their great-grand inothe.rH did fonnerly on the hurn- 
ing iilouglishares, after having passed through (he 
ordeal trial. The instigations of the spring are now 
abated. The nightingale gives over her “ love- 
labour’d song,” as Milton phrases it; the blossoms 
are fallen, and the beds of flowers swept away by the 
scythe of the mower. 

I shall now allow my fair readers to return to 
tlioir romances and chocolate, provided they make 
ase of them with moderutiou, till about the middle 
of the month, when the sun shall have made some 
progress in the Crab. Nothing is more dangerous 
|oau too much confidence and security. The Tro- 
jans, who stood upon their guard all the while the 
• recians lay before their city, when they fancied 
siege was raised, and the danger past, were the 
'I’ry next night burnt in their beds. I must also 
^ |8<'rve, that as in some climates there is a per- 
petual spring, 80 in some female constitutions there 

a perpetual May. These are a kind of valetudi- 
arians in chastily, whom I would continue in a 
''distant diet. 1 cannot think Ihese wholly out of 
-uigpj-^ j^jjj have looked upon the other sex at 
fu»e yean through a pair of spectacles. M ill 


; Honeycomb has oft'^n assured me that it is easier to 
I steal one of this species, when she is passed her 
I grand climacteric, than to carry off an icy girl on 
' this side tive-and-twt nty ; and that a rake of his ac- 
quaintance, who had 111 vain endeavoured to gain 
the affections of a young lady of fifteen, had at last 
made his fortune by running away with her giand- 
mother. 

But as I do not design this speculation for the 
evergreens of'the sex, I sliall again anply myself to 
those who would willingly listen to tnc dictates (►f 
reason and virtue, and can now hear me in cold 
bUmd. If ihere are any who have forfeited their in- 
nocence, they must now consider themselves under 
that melancholy view in which Cbamont regards his 
sister, in those beautiful lines : 

Long she nourish’d. 

Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye, 

Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropt this fair rose, ami rifled all tLs sweetness, 

Then east it like a loathsome weed away. 

On the contrary she who has observed the timely 
cautions I gave her, and lived up to the rules of 
modesty, will now flourish like “ a rose in June,” 
with all her virgin blushes and sweetness about her. 
I must, however, desire these last to consider, how 
shameful it would he for a general, who has made 
a successful campaign, to be surprised in his winter- 
quarters. It would be no less dishonourable for a 
lady to lose, in any other month of the year, what 
she has been at the pains to i)reserve in May. 

There is no charm in the female sex that can 
supply the place of virfne. Without innueence 
beauty is unlovely, and quality contemptildo ; good- 
breeding degenerates into wantonness, and wii into 
impudence. It is observed, that all the virtues arc 
represented by botli painters and statuaries under 
female shapes ; but Tf any one of them has a more 
particular title to that sex, it is modesty. . I shall 
leave it to the divines to guard tliom against tiie op- 
posite vice, as they may he overpowered by tempta- 
tions. It is sufficient for me to have warned them 
against it, as they may be led astray by instinct. 

. I desire this paper may he read with more than 
ordinary attenli«>n, at all tea-tables within the cities 
of Loudon and M'^estminster. — X. 

No. 39G.] WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1712. 

Harbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baraliplon. 

Ha VI NG a great deal of business upon my hands 
at present, I shall heg the reader’s leave to present 
I hini with a letter that 1 received about half a yi ar 
ago from a gentleman at Cambridge, wlio styles 
himself Peter de Quir. I have kepi it by me some 
mouths; and though I did not know at first what to 
I make of it, upon my reading it over very frequently 
i I have at last distovered strveial com eits in it: 1 
would not therefore have my reader discouraged it 
I he docs not take them at the first perusal. 

I ” To Ma. Spectatou. 

: ** From St. John* 9 College ^ Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1712. 

I ” The monopoly of puns in this university Ims 
j been an immemorial privilege of the Johiiiaiis 
I and we cannot help resenting the late invasion ot 
' our ancient light as to that particular, by a little 
pretender to clenching in a ncighbouiing college, 
i who ill application to you by way of letter, a while 
I ago, styled himself Philobrune. Dear Sir as yoi 
are by character a profest well-wisher to spcculatloi 

I * Tfie sludenU of St Jolio'* Culloge 
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you will excuse a remark which this gentleman’s 
jtasbion for the brunette has suggested to a brother 
theorist : it is an offer towards a mechanical account 
of ois lapse to punning, for he belongs to a set of 
mortals who value themselves upon an uncommon 
mystery in the more humane and polite parts of 
letters, 

“ A conquest by one of this species of females 
gives a very odd turn to the intellectuals of the cap- 
tivated person, and very different from that way of 
thinking which a triumph from the eyes of another, 
more emphatically of the fair sex, docs generally 
occasion. It fills the imagination within assem- 
blage of such ideas and pictures as arc hardly any 
thing but shade, such as uight, the devil, &c. These 
portraitures very near overpower the light of the un- 
derstanding, almost benight the faculties, and give 
that melancholy tincture to the most iian^ine com- 
plexion, which this gentleman calls an inclination 
to be in a brown-study, and is usually attended with 
worse consequences, in case of a repulse. During 
this twilight of intellects, the patient is extremely 
apt, as love is the most witty passion in nature, to 
oiler at some pert sallies now and then, by way of 
flourish, upon the amiable enchantress, and unfor- 
tunately stumbles upon that mongrel miscreated (to 
speak in Miltonic) kind of wit, vulgarly termed the 
pun. It would not he much amiss to consult Dr. 
T W (who is certainly a very able pro- 

jector, and whose system of divinity and spiritual 
mechanics obtains very much among the better part 
of our under graduates) whether a general intermar- 
riage, enjoined by parliament, between this sister- 
hood of the olive-beauties and the fraternity of the 
people called Quakers, would not be a very ser- 
viceable expedient, and abate that overflow of light 
which shines within them so jiowerfully, that it 
dazzles their eyes, and dances them into a thousand 
vagaries of error and enthusiasm. These reflections 
may impart some light towards a discovery of the 
origin of punning among us, and the foundation of 
its prevailing so long in this famous body. It is no- 
torious, from the instance under consideration, that 
it must be owing chiefly to the use of brown jugs, 
muddy belch, and the fumes of a certain memorable 
place of rendezvous with us at meals, known by the 
name of Staincoat Hole : for the atmosphere of the 
kitchen, like the tail of a comet, predominates least 
about the fire, but resides behind, and fills the fra- 
grant receptacle above mentioned. Besides, it is 
further observable, that the delicate spirits among 
us, who declare against these nauseous proceedings, 
sip tea, and put up for critic and amour, profess 
likewise an equal abhorrence for punning, the an- 
cient innocent diversion of this society. After all, 
Sir, though it may appear something absurd that I 
seem to approach you with the air of an advocate 
for punning (you who have justified your censures 
of the practice in a set dissertation upon that sub- 
ject^) yet I am confldeiit you will think it abun- 
dantly atoned for by observing, that this humbler 
exercise may be as instrumental in diverting us from 
any innovating schemes and hypotheses in wit, as 
dwelling upon honest orthodox logic would be in 
securing us from heresy in religion. Had Mr. 

- W n’sf researches been confined within the 

' hounds of Ramus or Crac ken thorp, that learned 
newsmonger might have acquiesced in what the holy 
oracles pronounced upon the deluge, like other 
Christians ; and had the surprising Mr. L y been 
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content with the employment of refining upon 
Shakspeare’s points and quibbles (for which ne 
must be allowed to possess a superlative gelliu^), 
and now and then penning a ( atch or a ditty, in- 
stead of inditing odes and sonnets, the geiulemcn 
of the hon goiit in the pit would never have been jmt 
to all that grimace in damning the frippe»y of state, 
the poverty and languor of thought, the unnatural 
wit, and inartificial structure of his dramas. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant, 
Petkii UK Quir.” 


No. 397.] THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1712. 

Dolor ipse disertam 

Fecerat — Ovid, Melam. xiii. 228. ’ 

Her grief inspired her then with eloquence. 

As the Stoic philosophers discard all passions in 
general, they will not allow a wise man so much as 
to pity the afflictions of another. “ If thou secst 
thy frieud in trouble,” says Epictetus, “ thou mayest 
put on a look of sorrow, and condole with him, but 
take care that thy sorrow be not real.” The more 
rigid of this' sect would not comply so liir as to 
shbw even such outward ajipearauce of grief; but, 
when one told them of any calamity that had be- 
fallen even the nearest of their aequ.iintaree. 
would immediately reply, “ What is that to me,’’’ 
ff you aggravated the circumstances of the atflic- 
tion, and showed how one misfortune was followed 
by another, the answer was still, “ All this may be 
true, but what is it to me ?” 

For my own part, 1 am of opinion compussiou 
does not only refine and civilize human nature, but 
has something in it more pleasing and agreeable 
than what can be met with in such an indolent hap- 
piness, such an indifference to mankind, as that ia 
which the Stoics placed their wisdom. As love is 
the most delightful passion, pity is nothing else but 
love softened by a degree of sorrow. In short, it is 
a kind of jileasing anguish, as well as generous ' 
sympathy, that knits mankind together, and bleiuU ; 
them in the same common lot. 

'^I’hosc who have laid down rules for rhetoric or 
poetry advise the writer to work himself up, if pos- 
sihle, to the pitch of sorrow which he endeavours to | 
produce in others. There are none therefore who : 
stir up pity so much as those who indite their own 
sufferings. Grief has a natural eloquence belonging 
to it, and breaks out in more moving sentiments 
than can he supplied by the finest imagination. 
Nature on this occasion dictates a thousand passiou- 
ate things which cannot be supplied by art. 

It is for this reason that the short speeches or 
sputenccs which we often meet with in histories 
make a deeper impression on the mind of the reader 
than the most laboured strokes in a wcll-writtcu 
tragedy. Truth and matter of fact sets the person 
actually before us in the one, whom fiction places 
at a greater distance from us in the other. I do 
noi remember to have seen any ancient or modern 
story more affecting than a letter of Ann of Bou- 
logne, wife to King Henry the Eighth, and motboi 
to Queen Elizabeth, which is still extant in the C ot- 
ton library, as written by her own hand. 

Shakspeare himself could not have made her ta 
in a strain so suitable to her condition and chanut'-i 
One sees in it the expostulations of a slighted lover 
the resentments of an injured woman, and the sur 
rows of an imprisoned queen. I need not acqum 



my reader that this princess was then under prose- 
..etion for disloyalty to the kinjf's bed, and that she 
was afterward ])ublicly beheaded upon the same »ic- 
rount; thoujfhthis prosecution was believed by many 
to proceed, as she nerself intimates, rather IVoin the 
king’s lov*‘ to Jane Seymour, than from any actual 
crime in Ann of Boulogne, 

Queen Ann BdeyrCa last Letter to K{n<j Henry, 

Sir, Cotton Lib. Otho. C. 10. 

“ Your grace’s displeasure and my imprisonment, 
are things so strange unto me, as what to write, or 
what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
you send unto mo (willing me to confess a truth, 
and so obtain your favour), by such a one, whom 
you know to be mine ancient professed enemy, I no 
sootier received this message by him, than 1 rightly 
conceived your meaning ; and if, as you say, con- 
fessing a truth indeed may procure my safety, I 
shall with all willingness and duty perform your 
command. 

“ But let not your grace ever imagine, that your 
poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
fault where not so much as a thought thereof pre- 
coded. And to speak a truth, never prince had wife 
more loyal in all duty, and in all true affection, than 
you have ever found in Ann Boleyn; with which 
name and place I could willingly have conteiite«l 
myself, if God and your grace’s pleasure had been 
so pleased. Neither did I at any time so far forget 
myself m iny exaltation or received queenship, but 
that I always looked for such an alteration as now I 
tind ; for the ground of my preferment being on no 
surer foundation than your grace’s fancy, the least 
! alteration I knew was tit and sufficient to draw that 
i fancy to some other subject. You have chosen me 
j from a low estate to he your queen and companion, 

I far beyond my desert or desire. If, then, you found 
I rue w^orthy of such honour, good your grace, let not 
. any light fanc;^ or bad counsel of mine enemies, 
withdraw your princely favour from me; neither let 
that stain, that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart 
towards your good grace, ever cast so foul a blot (»u 
your most dutiful wife, and the infant princess your 
daughter. Try me, good king, but let me have a 
lawful trial, and let not my sworn enemies sit as my 
accusers and judges; yea, let me receive an open 
j trial, for my truth shall fear no open shame ; then 
^-hall you sec either mine iiinoccncy cleared, your 
, suspicion and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and 
' slander of the world stopped, or my guilt openly 
declared. So that, whatsoever God or you may 
determine of me, your grace may bo freed from an 
open censure; and mine offence being so lawfully 
proved, your grace is at liberty both before God and 
man, not only to execute worthy punishment on me 
I as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection al- 
ready settled on that party, for whose sake I am now 
a» I am, whose name I could some good w hile since 
have pointed unto, your grace being not ignorant of 
niy suspicion therein. 

tk* already determined of me, and 

hat not only my death, but an infamous slander, 

' bring you toe enjoying of your desired happi- 
I ; then I desire of God, that he will pardon your 
I ^reat ^iu therein, and likewise mine enemies, the 
! justruments thereof; and that he will not call you 
a strict account for your unprincely and cruel 
»>age of me, at his general judgment-seat, where 
you and myself must shortly appear, and in 
‘ose judgment I doubt not (whatsoever the world 


may think of me) mine innocence shall be o^.eiily 
known, and sufticiently cleared. 

“My last and only request shall be, that myself I 
may only bear the burden of your grace’s displea- j 
sure, and that it may not touch the innocent souls of 
those poor gentlemen, who (as I understand) are 
likewise in strait imprisonment for my sake. If 
ever I have found favour in your sight, if ever the 
name of Ann Boleyn hath been pleasing in your 
ears, then let me obtain this request, and I will so 
leave to trouble your grace any further, with mine 
earnest prayers to the Trinity, to have your grace 
in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions. From my doleful prison in the Tower, this 
sixth of May ; 

“ Your most loyal, and ever faithful wife, 

L. “ Ann Boleyn.* 


No. 308.] FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1712. 

Insanire pares certa ratione modoque. — II or, 2 Sat. iii. 271 
You'd be a fool 

With art and wisdom, and bemad by rule. — C rkkch. 

Cynthio and Flavia arc persons of distinction in 
this town, who have been lovers these ten months 
last past, and writ to each othci for gallantry-sake 
under those feigned names ; Mr. Such-a-oue and 
Mrs. Such-a-one not being capable of raising the 
soul out of the ordinary tracts and passages of liie, 
up to that elevation which makes the life of the en- 
amoured 80 much superior to that of the rest of the 
world. But ever since the beauteous Cecilia has 
made such a figure as she now does in the circle of 
charming women, Cynthio has been secretly one of 
her adorers. Laditia has been the finest woman in 
town these three months, and so lon^ Cynthio has 
acted the part of a lover very awkwardly in the pre- 
sence of Flavia. Flavia has been too blind towards 
him, and has too sincere a heart of her own to ob- 
serve a thousand tilings which would have discovered 
this change of mind io any one less engaged than 
she was. Cynthio was musing yesterday in the 
piazza in Covent-^arden, and was saying to himselt 
that he w’as a very ill man to go on in visiting and 
professing love to Flavia, when his heart was en- 
thralled to another. “ It is an infirmity that I am 
not constant to Flavia; but it would be still a 
greater crime, since 1 cannot continue to love her, 
to profess that I do. To marry a woman with the 
coldness that usually indeed comes on after marriage, 
is ruining one’s self with one’s eyes open ; besides, 
it is really doing her an injury.’’ This la&t consi- 
deration forsooth, of injuring her in persisting, made 
him resolve to break off upon the first favourable 
opportunity of making her angry. When he was 
in this thought, he saw Robin the porter, who waits 
at Will’s coffee-house, passing by. Robin, you 
must know, is the best man in town for carrying a 
billet; the fellow has a thin body, swift step, demure 
looks, mifiicient sense, and knows the town. This 
man carried Cyiithio’s first letter to Flavia, and, by 
frequent visits ever since, is well known to her 
The fellow covers his kaowle<lge of the nature of his 
messages with the most exquisite low humour ima- 
ginable. The first he obliged Flavia to take, was 
by complaining to her that he had a wife and three 
childrcri; and if she did not take that letter, which 
he was sure there was no harm in, but rather love, 
his family must go supperless to bed, for the gentle- 
man would pay him according as he did his busi- 
ne.ss, Robin, therefore, Cynthio now thought fit to 
make use of, and gave him orders to wait before 
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Flnvia's Joor, and if she called him to her, and 
naked whether it was Cynthio who passed by, he 
should at llrst be loath to own it was, but upon im- 
portunity eoufess it There needed not mueh search 
into that part of the town to find a well-dressed 
hussy lit for the purpose Cjuthio designed her. 
As soon as he believed Robin was posted, he drove 
by Flavia’s lodgings in a liutknej -coach a»d a wo- 
man in it. Robin was at the door talking with 
Flavia’s maid, and Cynthio pulled up the glass as 
surprised, and hid Ins associate. The report of this 
circumstance suoii How up stairs, and Robin could 
not deny but the gciiticinau favoured* his master; 
yet if it was he, he was sure the lady was but his 
cousin whom he had seen ask for him, adding that 
he believed .she was a poor relation, because they 
made her wait one morning till he was awake. 
Flavia immediately writ the following epistle, which 
Robin brought to Will’s: — 

“Sir, June 4, 1712. 

“ It is in vain to deny it, basest, falsest of man- 
kind ; my maid as well as the bearer saw you. 

“ 'I'he injured Flavia.** 

After Cynthio had read the letter, he asked Ro- 
bin how she looked, and what she said at the de- 
livery of it. Robin said she spoke short to him, 
and called him back again, and had rnithing to say 
to him, and bid him and ail the men in the world 
go out of her sight: but the maid followed, and bid 
him bring an answer. 

Cynthio returned as follows ; — 

“ June 4, Three afternoon, 1712. 

** Madam, 

“ That yodr maid and the bearer have seen me 
very often is very certain; but I desire to know, 
being engaged at piquet, what your letter means by 
* *118 in vaiu to deny it.’ 1 shall stay here all the 
evening. 

“ Your amazed Cynthio.’* 

As soon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia an- 
swered : 


very unaccountable, and alarms one that has had 
thoughts of passing his days with you. But 1 am 
born to admire you with all your imperfectiims. 

“ Cynthio.’* } 

Robin ran back and brought for answer: j 

“ Exact Sir, there are at Will’s Coffee-house six ' 
minutes after three, June 4; one that has had ' 
thonglils, and all my little imperfections. Sir, come 
to me immediatidy, or I shall determine what mav 
perhaps not be very pleasing to you. * I 

“ Flavia.” 

Robin gave an account that she looked excessive ! 
angry when she gave him the letter; and that he j 
told her, lor she a^ked, that Cynthio only looked at 
the clock, taking snuff, and writ two or tliroe^wurds 
on the top of the letter when he gave him his. 

Now the plot thickened so well, as that Cynthio 
saw he had not much more to do, to accomplnh ! 
being irreconcilably banished ; he writ, 

“ Madam, 

“ 1 have that prejudice in favour of all you do 
that it is not possi’ule for you to determine upuu 
what will not be very pleasing to 

•. Your obedient Servant, 

“ Cynthio.” 

This was delivered, and the answer returned, iu 
a little more than two seconds 

“S.u, ' I 

I.s it come to this? You never loved me, and 
the creature you were with is the projierost person 
for your associate. I despise you, and hope I shall 
soon hate you as a villain to j 

“ The credulous Flavia.” j 

Robin ran buck with: 

“ Madam, * ’ 

“ Your credulity when you are to Jain your point, !• 
and suspicion wlicn you fear to lose it, make it a ^ 
very hard part to behave as becomes your humble ' 
slave, “ Cynthio.” i 


“ Dear Cynthio, 

“ I have walked a turn or two in my antiuluam- 
ber since I writ to you, and have recovered myself 
from an impertinent til whii h you ought to forgive 
me, and desire you would come to me immediately 
to laugh off a jealoiLsy that you and a creature of the 
town went by in a hackney-coach an hour ago. 

“ I am your most humble Servant, 

“ Flavia.** 

“ I will not open the letter which my Cynthio ; 
writ upon the misapprehension you must have been 1 
nnder, when you writ, for want of hearing the whole 
ci^-umstance.” 

Robin came back in an instant, and Cynthio 
answered : 

“ Half-an-hour six minutes after three, 

“Madam, June 4, Will’s Coffee-house. 

“ It is certain I went by your lodging with a 
gcntlewomau to whom I have the honour to be 
known ; she is indeed my relation, and a pretty 
sort of woman. But your starting manner of wil- 
ting, and owning you have not done me the honour 
so much as to open my letter, has in it something 


• Reaomhled. 


Robin whipt away and returned with, | 

“ Mr, Wem.kord, ! 

“ Flavia and Cynthio are no more, I relieve you I 
from the hard part of which you complain, and ' 
banish you from my sight for ever. | 

“ Ann Heart.” | 

Robin had a crown for his afternoon’s work ; and | 
this is published to admonish Cecilia to avenge the i 
injury done to Flavia.— T. j 
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Ut nemo in sese tentat descendore ! — Per*. Sat iv. 23. 

None, none deHcenUs into himself to find 

The secret iinperfcctions of his mind. — D rydrn. 

Hypocrisy ut the fashionable end of the town >8 
very different from hypocrisy in the city. 4 he 
modish hypocrite endeavours to appear more vicious 
than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite 
virtuous. The former is afraid of every thing that 
has the show of religion iu it, and would be thoug i 
engaged in many criminal gallautries and ainouis 
which he is not guilty of. The latter assumes a lace 
of sanctity, and covers a multitude of vices uuue 
a seeming religious deportment. 
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I But there is another kind of hypocrisy, which dif- 
I fcrs from both these, and which I intend to make 
the subject of this paper; I mean that hypocrisy, 
i by which a man dues not only deceive the world, 

! but very often imposes on himself; that hypocrisy 
I which conceals his own heart from him, and makes 
' him believe he is more virtuous than he really is, 
and either not attend to bis vices, or mistake even 
his vices for virtues. It is this fatal hypocrisy, and 
eelf-deceit, which is taken noli< e of in those words, 

! “ Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me 
I from secret faults." 

I If the open professors of impiety deserve the ut- 
' most application and endeavours of moral writers 
to recover them from vice and folly, how mu( h 
more may those lay a claim to thoir cure and com- 
passion, who are walking in the paths of dcatii, 
i while they fancy themselves engaged in a course of 
; virtue! I shali endeavour thereh re to lay down 
«(»me rules for the discovery of those vices that lurk 
: in the secret corners of the soul and to show my 
. reader those methods by wliich lie may arrive at a 
j true and impartial knowledge of himself. The 
, usual means prescribed for tliis purpose are, to ex- 
: amine ourselves by the rules whicli are laid down 
I for our direction in sacred w rit, and to compare our 
' lives with the life of that person who acted up to tfie 
^ j)' rfoction of human nature, and is the standing 
i example, as well as the great guide and instructor, 
of those who receive his doctrines. Though these 
I two her^^s cannot be too much insisted upon, I shall 
1 hut just mention them, since they have been handled 
by many great and eminent writers. 

1 would therefore propose the following methods 
; to the consideration of such as would find out their se- 
I Cl ct faults, and make a true estimate of themselves:— 

! In the first place, let them consider well what 
are the characters which tliey bear among their ene- 
j Jiiics. Our friends very often flatter us, as much I 
I as our own hearts. They either do not see our faults, 
j or conceal thedi from us, or soften them by their 
j represenlatioiis, after such a manner that we think 
I them too trivial to be taken notice oh An adver- 
I saiy, on the contrary, makes a stricter search into 
! Us, discovers every flaw and imperfection in our 
tempers ; and though his malice may set them in 
too strong a light, it has generally some ground for 
what it advances. A friend exaggerates a man’s 
virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A wise man 
should give a just attention to both of them, so far 
I as they may tend to the improvement of the one, 
and diminution of the other. Plutarch has written 
an essay on the benefits which a man may receive 
from his enemies, and among the good fruits of cn- 
uiity, mentions this in particular, that by the re- 
]»roachc8 which it casts upon us we see the w'or.st 
^ide of ourselves, and open our eyes to several ble- 
mishes and defects in our lives and conversations, 
which we should not have observed without the help 
of such ill-natured monitors. . | 

In order iikew ise lO come at a true knowledge of 
uurselves, we should consider on the other hand how | 
. 'J'® deserve the praises and approbations , 
w hich the world bestow upon us ; whether the actions 
I ley celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy 
motives ; and how far we are really possessed of the 
' utues which gain us applause among those with 
w mm we converse. Such a reflection is absolutely 
tiecessary, if we consider how t^pt we are either to 
a ue or condemn ourselves by theopiniousof others, 

I ‘ « to sarrifice the report of our own hearts to the 
judgment of the world. 


In the next place, that we may not deceivfe our- 
selves in a point of so much impoitance, we should 
not lay too great a stress on any supposed virtues 
we possess that are of a doubtful nature : and such 
we may esteem all those in which multitudes of men 
dissent from us, who are as good and wise as our 
selves. We should always act with great cautious, 
ness and circumspection in points where it is not 
impossible that we may bo deceived. Intempe- 
rate zeal, bigotry, and persecution for any party 
or opinion, how praiseworthy soever they may 
appi'ar to weak men of our own principles, produce 
infinite calamities among mankind, and are highly 
criminal in their own nature; and yet how many 
persons eminent for piety suffer such monstrous and 
ahsuni principles of action to take root in then 
minds under the colour of virtues ! For my own 
part, 1 must own I never yet knew any party so just 
and reasonable, that a man could follow it in its height 
and violence, and at the same time be innocent. 

We should likewise he very apprehensive of those 
actions whl< h proceed from natural constitution, fa- 
vourite passions, particular education, or whatever 
promotes our worldly interest and advantage. In 
these and the like cases, a man’s judgment is easily 
perverted, and a wroug bias hung upon his mind. 
Those are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded 
avenues of the mind, by which a thousand errors 
and secret faults find admission, without being ob- 
served or taken notice of. A wise man will suspect 
(hose actions to which he is directed by something 
besides reason, and alw.iys apprehend some concealed 
evil in every resolution that is of a disputable nature, 
when it is conformable to his particular temper, his 
age, or way of life, or when it favours his pleasure 
or his profit. 

There is nothing of greater importance to us than 
thus diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all 
these dark recesses of the mind, if we should esta- 
blish our souls in such a solid and substantial virtue, 
as will turn to account in that great day when it 
(uust stand the test of infinite wisdom and justice. 

I shall conclude this essay with observing that the 
two kinds of hypocrisy 1 have here spoken 
namely, that of deceiving the world, and tliat of ni- 
posing on ourselves, arc touched with woirlcrtul 
beauty in the hundred and thirty-ninth psalui. The 
folly of the first kind of hypocrisy is the* set forth 
by reflections on God’s omuiscience txid omnipie- 
sence, which are celebrated in as noble strains of 
poetry as any other 1 ever met ?ith, either sacred 
or piofane. The other kind o^ hypocrisy, whereby 
a man deceives himself, is intimated in the two last 
verses, where the Psalmist aadrosses himself to the 
great Searcher of hearts n that einphatical petition, 
“ Try me, O God 1 and icek the ground of my heart: 
prove me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if 
there he any way n wickedness in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting.” 

L. 
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Latet nnguis in herbu.— V iro. Eel. iii. 93. 

I herc s a snake in tlie grass.— ENOi.iin Proverbs 

It should, methiiiks, preserve modesty and its in- 
terests in the world, that the transgression of 1 
always creates offence ; and the very purposes of 
waiitonness are defeated by a carriage which has in ] 
it so much boldness, as to intimate that fear and re. 
luctance are quite extinguished in an object which 
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vould'be otherwise desirable. It was said of a wit 
of the last age» 

Sedley* has that prevailing gentle art 
Which can with a resistless charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the <‘hastcMt heart ; 

Kaiso sucli a conflict, kindle such a fire, 

BfUveen declining virtue and desire, 

That the poor vanquish’d maid dissolves away 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day. 

This prevailing gentle art was made up of com- 
plaisance, courtship, and artful conformity to the 
modesty of a woman’s manners. Kusticity, broad 
expression, and forward obtrusion, offend those of 
education, and make the transgressors odious to all 
who have merit enough to attract regard. It is in 
this taste that the scenery is so beautifully ordered 
in the description which Antony makes, in the dia- 
logue between him and Dolabella, of Cleopatra in 
her barge. 

Her galley down the silver Cidnos row'd; 

'I'lie Ucklmg silk, the streamers wav'd with gold; 

'1 he gentle winds were lodg'd in purple sails; 

Her nymphs, like Neroid-s, round her couch were plac'd. 
Where .she, another sea-born Venus, lay ; 

She lay, and loan'd her cheek upon her hand, 

And cast a look so languiahingly sweet. 

As if, secure of all beholdcrH’ hearts. 

Neglecting she could take them. Boys, like Cupids, 

Stood fanning with their painted wings the wind 
1 hat play'd about her face ; but if she smil’d, 

A darting glory seem'd to biaxe abroad, 

That men's desiring eyes were never weary 'd. 

But hung uixin the object. To soft flutes 

'I'he silver oars kept time: and while they play'd. 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight ; 

And both to Uiought — t 

Here the imagination is warmed with all the ob- 
jects presented, and yet is there notliing that is 
luscious, or what raises any idea more loose than 
that of a beautiful woman set off to advantage. The 
like, or a more delicate and careful spirit of modesty, 
appears in the following passage in one of Mr. Phil- 
lips's pastorals : 

Breathe soft ; yc winds ! ye waters, gently flow ! 

Bhicld her, ye trees ! ye flowers, around her grow f 
Ye swuins, I beg you, pass in silence by! 

My love in yonder vale asleep does lie 

Desire is corrected when there is a tenderness or 
admiration expressed which partakes the passion. 
Licentious language has something brutal in it, 
which disgraces humanity, and leaves us in the con- 
dition of the savages in the field. But it may be 
asked, To what good use can tend a discourse of 
this kind at all ? It is to alarm chaste cars against 
such as have, what is above called, the “prevailing 
gentle art.” Masters of that talent are capable of 
clothing their thoughts in so soft a dress, and some- 
thing so distant from the secret purpose of their 
heart, that the imagination of the unguarded is 
touched with a fondness, which grows too insensibly 
to be resisted. Much care and concern for the lady’s 
welfare, to seem afraid lest she should be annoyed 
by the very air which surrounds her, and this ut- 
tered rather with kind looks, and expressed by an 
interjection, an “ ah,” or an ” oh,” at some little 
hazard in moving or making a step, than in any 
direct profession of love, are the methods of skilful 

^ Sodley (Sir Cha.), a writer of verses in the reign of 
Charles II., with whom he was a great favourite. The noble- 
man’s verses quoted here allude, it has been said, not to Sir 
Charles Sedley's writings, buito his personal address; for we 
are told that, by studying human nature, he had acquired to 
an eminent degree the art of making himself agreeable, parti- 
eulAXly to the ladies. 

^ Dryden's •• All for Love,” act Hi sc. 


admirers. They are honest arts when iheir paTpo.s ^ 
is such, but infamous when misapplied. It is cer- 
tain that many a young woman in this town he.® had 
her heart irrecoverably won, by men who have not 
made one advance which ties their admirers, though 
the females languish with the utmost anxiety. I 
have often, by way of admonition to my female 
readers, given them warning against agreeable com 
puny of the other sex, except they are well ac- 
quainted with their characters. Women may dis- 
guise it if they think fit ; and the more to do it, 
they may be angry at me for^aying it; but I say it 
is natural to them, that they nave no manner of ap- 
probation of men. without some degree of love. 
For this reason he is dangerous to be entertained as 
a friend or a visitant, who is capable of gaining any 
eminent esteem or observation, though it be never 
so remote from pretensions as a lover. If a man’s 
heart has not the abhorrence of any treacherous de- 
sign, he may easily improve approbation into kind- 
ness, and kindness into passion. There may possibly 
be no manner of love between them in the eyes of 
all their acquaintance ; no, it is all friendship ; and 
yet they may be as fond as shepherd and shepherdess 
in a pastoral, but still the nymph and the swain may 
be to each other, no other, 1 warrant you, than Py- 
lades and Oiestes. 

j When Lucy decks with flowers her swelling breast, ! 

And on her elbow leans, dissembling rest; I 

Unable to refrain my niadtiing ntiiiti, j 

Nor sheep nor pasture worth my care I find. 

Once Delia slept, on easy moss reclin'd. 

Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind : 

I smooth'd her coats, and stole a silent kiss : 

Condemn me, 8hc)>hcrds, if I did amiss 

Such good offices as these, and such friendly 
thoughts and concerns for one another, are what 
make up the amity, as they call it, between man and 
voniai). 

It is the permission of such intercourse that makes 
a young woman come to the arms of her husband, l 
after the disappointment of four or five passions 
which she has successively had for different i 

before she is prudontially given to him for whom 
she has neither love nor friendship. For what 
should a poor creature do that has lost all her friends? 
There’s Marinctthe agreeable has, to my knowledge, 
had a friendship for Lord Welford, which had like 
to break her heart ; then she had so great a friend- 
ship for Colonel Hardy, that she could not endure 
any woman else should do any thing but rail at him. 
Many and fatal have been the uisasters between 
friends who have fallen out, and their resentments 
are more keen than ever those of other rnon cun 
possibly be : but in this it happens unfortunately, i 
that as there ought to be nothing concealed from one j 
friend to another, the friends of different sexes very J 
often find fatal effects from their unanimity. 

For my part, who study to pass life in as much 
innocence and tranquillity as I can, I shun the 
company of agreeable women as much as pos- 
sible ; and must confess that I have, though a toler- | 
able good philosopher, but a low opinion of Platonic 
love ; for which reason I thought it necessary to 
give my fair readers a caution against it, having, to 
my great concern, observed the waist of a Plutonist 
lately swell to a roundness which is inconsistflut 
with that philosophy.— T. 


J 
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in amore hjpc omnia insunt vitia ; injuria?, 

Suspifiones, ininjit.'itin\ iiKlucin?, 

Bellum, pax rur.sum. — 'I'hr. Eun. act i. sc. I. 

It is the capricious state of love, to be attended with injuries, 
flu.spicions, enmities, truces, quarrelling, and reconcilement. 

*1 SHALL publish, for the entertainment of this 
(lay, an odd soit of a packet, which I have just re- 
ceived from one of iny female correspondents. 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ Since you have oft^ confessed that you are not 
displeased your papers Stiould sometimes convey the 
complaints of distressed lovers to each other, I am 
in hopes you will favour one who gives you an un- 
doubted instance of her reformation, and at the same 
time a convincing proof of the happy influence your 
Klhours have had over the mo.st iucorrigible part of 
the most incorrigible sex. You must know. Sir, I 
am one of tha-t species of women, whom you have 
often characterized under the name of ‘ jilts,* and 
that I send you these lines as well to do public pe- 
nance for having so long continued in a known 
error, as to beg pardon of the party offended. I 
the rather choose this way, berause it in some mea- 
sure answers the terms on which he intimated the 
hreac h between us might possibly be made up, ils 
\'iu will see by the bdter ho sent me the next day 
alter 1 had discarded him; which I thought fit to 
send y('U a copy of, that you might the better know 
the whole case. 

“ I must further acfpiaiiit you, that before I jilted 
him, tberp hiuJ been the greatest intimacy between 
us fur a year and a half together, during all which 
lime 1 cherished his hopes, and indulged his llame. 

1 leave you to guess, after this, what must be his 
surprise, when upon his pressing for my full consent 
'um day, I told him I wmndcred what could make 
liim fancy he had ever any place in my affections. 
Ilis own sex allow him sense, and all ours good- 
tuceding. Ills person is such as might, witliout 
vanity, make him believe himself not incapable of 
i-'oing beloved. Our fortunes, indeed, weighed in 
tlie nice scale of iutere.sf, are not exactly equal, 
which by the W’ay was the true cause of my jilting 
him; and I had the assurance to acquaint him with 
the lollovving maxim, that T should always believe 
that mail’s passion to he the most violent, who could 
"ffer me the largest settlement. 1 have since 
changed my opinion, and have endeavoured to let 
him know so much by several letters, but the bar- 
barous man has refused them all ; so that I have no 
way left of writing to him but by your assistaoco. 
If we can bring him about once more, I promise to 
send you all gloves and favours, and shall desire the 
favour of Sir Roger and yourself to stand as god- 
fathers, to my first boy. 

“ I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble S(‘rvant, 

“ Amorkt.” 

“ Philander to Amoret. 

“Madam, 

^ surprised at the question you were 

what to 

mg to trouble you with, as it would come from a 


.says your favourite author, * in an agreeable lover, 
where there is not too great a disparity in their cir- 
eumstances, is the greatest blessing that can befal a 
person beloved; and, if overlooked in one, may per- 
haps never be found in another.’ 

“ I do not, howevei at all despair of being very 
.shortly much better beloved by you than Antenor is 
at present; since, whenever my fortune shall ex- 
ceed his, you were pleased to intimate your passion 
would increase accortlingly. 

“ The world has seen me shamefully lose that 
time to please a fickle woman, which might have 
been employed much more to my credit and acivan 
tage in otlier pursuits. I shall therefore take the 
liberty to acquaint you, however harsli it may sound 
in a lady’s ears, that though your love-fit should 
hajipen to return, unless you could contrive a way 
to make your recantation as well known to the pub- 
lic, as they are already apprised of the manner with 
which you have treated me, you shall never more see 
** Philander.” 


Amouet to Philandku. 


‘ Sir 


” Upon reflection, I find the injury I have done 
both to you and myself to be so great, that, though 
the ])art I now act may appear contrary to that de- 
corum usually observed by our sex, yet 1 purposely 
break through all rules, that my repentance may in 
some measure ecjual my crime, I assure you, that 
in my present hopes of recovering yon, 1 look upon 
Autenor’s estate witli conteuT(pt. The fop was here 
yesterday in a gilt chariot and new liveries, but 1 
refused to see him. 'I’hongh I dread to meet your 
eyes after what has passed, I flutter myself, that, 
amidst all their confusion, you will discover such a 
tenderness in mine, as none can imitate but those 

who love. I shall be all this mouth at Lady D ’s 

in the country ; but the woods, the fields, and gar- 
dens, without Philander, afford no pleasures to the 
unhappy “ Amoket. 

“ I must desire you. dear Mr. Spectator, to pub- 
lish this my letter to Philander as soon as ])ossible, 
and to assure him that I know nothing at all of the 
death of his rich uncle in Gloucestershire.” — X. 


I'leased to ask me yesterday, that I am still at a loss 
r tn it. At least my answer would be too 

^'’r.g to troubl * ■ 

seems is so very indifferent to you. 
^ shall only recommend t(> your consi- 
ra ion, the opinion of one whose sentiments on 

mfttt..r. t aree.x- 

' passion,’ 
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Ipse sibi triulit Spectator— 


Hou. Ars Poet 181 


tr often heard you say ai 

^^ly just * A generous and constant pas 


Sent by the Spectator to himself. 

Were I to publish all the advertisements I re- 
ceive from different hands, and persons of different 
circumstances and quality, the very mention of them, 
without reflections on the several subjects, would 
rai.se all the passions which can be felt by human 
minds. As instances of this, I shall give you iwo 
or three letters; the writers of which can have no 
recourse to any legal power for redress, and seem teS. 
have written rather to vent their sorrow than to res^ 
ceive consolation. 

” Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a young woman of beauty and quality, and 
suitably married to a gentleman who dotes on me. 
But this person of mine is the object of an unjust 
passion in a nobleman who is very intimate with my 
husband. This friendship gives him very easy ac- 
cess, and frequent opportunities of entertaining me 
apart. My heart is in the utmost anguish, and ray 
face is covered over with confusion, when I impart 
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to you another circumstance, which is, that my 
mother, the most mercenary of all women, is gained 
by this false friend of my husband to solicit mo for 
him. 1 am frequently chid by the poor believing 
man my husband, for sh.iwing an impatience of his 
friend's company ; and 1 am never alone with my 
mother, but she tells me stories of the discretionary 
part of the world, and suen-a-one, and such-a-one, 
who are guilty of as much as she advises me to. 
She laughs at my astonishment ; and seems to hint 
to me, that, as virtuous as she has always appeared, 
I am not the daughter of her husband. It is pos- 
sible that printing this letter may relieve me from 
the unnatural importunity of my mother, and the 
perfidious courtship of my husband’s friend. I have 
an unfeigned love of virtue, and am resolved to 
preserve my innocence. The only way I can think 
of to avoiu the fatal consequences of the discovery 
of this matter is to fly away for over, which 1 must 
do to avoid my husband’s fatal resentment against 
the man who attempts to abuse him, and the shame 
of exposing a parent to infamy. The persons con- 
cerned .will know these circumstances relate to 
them; and though the regard to virtue is dead in 
them, 1 have some hopes from their fear of shame 
upon reading this in your paper; which I conjure 
y(*u to publish, if you have any compassion for in- 
ured virtue. “ Sylvia.” 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

I am the husband of a woman of merit, but am 
'alien in love, as they call it, with a lady of her ac- 
quaintance, who is gofbg to be married to a gentle- 
man who deserves her. I am in a trust relating to 
this lady’s fortune, which makes my concurrence in 
this matter necessary; but I have so irresistible a 
rage and envy rise in me when I consider his future 
happiness, that against all reasq^, equity, and com- 
mon justice, I am ever playing mean tricks to sus- 
pend the nuptials. I have no manner of hopes for 
myself : Emilia (for so 1 will call her,) is a woman 
of the most strict virtue ; her lover is a gentleman, 
whom of all others I could wish my friend : but envy 
and jealousy, though placed so unjustly, waste my 
very being; and with the torment and sense of a 
demon, 1 am ever cursing what I cannot hut ap- 
prove. I wish it were the beginning of repentance, 
that I sit down and describe my present disposition 
with go hellish an aspect : hut at present the de- 
struction of these two excellent persons would be 
more welcome to me than their happiness. Mr. 
Speotator, pray let me have a paper on these ter- 
rible, groundless suflerings, and do all you can to 
exorcise crowds who are in some degree possessed 
as I am. • “ Cannibal.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I have no other means hut this to express my 
thanks to one man^ and my resentment against an- 
^other. My circumstances are as follow : I have 
J^ en fur five years last pasi courted by a gentlc- 
fiau of greater fortune than I ought to expect, as 
market for women goes. You must, to he sure, 
have observed people who live in that sort of way, 
as all their friends reckon it will be a match, and 
are marked out by all the world for each other. In 
this view, we have been regarded for some time, and 
I have above these three years loved him tenderly. 
As be is very careful of his fortune, I always thought 
he lived in a near manner, to lay up what he thought 
was wanting in my fortune to make up what be 
wight expect in another. W ithin these few months I 
have observed his carriage very much altered, and 


he has affected a certain art of getting me alone, 
and talking with a mighty profusion of passionate 
words, how I am not to be resisted longer, how it 
resistible his wishes are, and the like. As long as I 
I have been acquainted with him, 1 could not on 
I such occasions say downright to him, ‘ You know j 
I you may make me yours when you please.’ Btii | 
the other night, he with great frankness and impu- j 
I dence explained to me, that he tliought of me only 
as a mistress. I answered this declaration as it de- 
served ; upon which he only doubled the terms on 
which he proposed my yieMing. When my anger 
heightened upon him, ne tmd me he was sorry lie 
had made so little use of the unguarded hours ue 
had been together so remote from company, ‘ as in- i 
deed,’ continued he, ‘ so we are at present.’ I flew 
from* him to a neighbouring gentlewoman’s house, 
and, though her husband was in the room, threw 
myself on a couch, and hurst into a passion of tears. 
My fiiend desired her husband to leave the room. 

* But,' said he, ‘ there is something so extraordinary 
in this, that 1 will partake iu ilie aliiiction ; and 
be it what it will, she is ho much your friend, that 
she knows she may coinmaud what services I can do 
her.’ The man sat down by me, and spoke so like 
a brother, that I told him my whole aliiiction. Ho 
sjlVoke of the injury done me with so much indigna- 
tion, and animated iiu* against the love he said he 
saw 1 had for the wretch who would have betrayed 
me, with so much reason and humanity to my weak- 
ness, that I doubt not of my perseverance. His wife 
and he are my comforters, and I am under no mure 
restraint in their company than if I w'ere alone; 
and I doubt not hut in a small time contempt and 
hatred will take place of the remains of affection to 
a rascal. 

** I am, Sir, your affectionate Reader, 
Dokinda.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I had the misfortune to bo an uncle before I 
know my nephews from my nieces ; and now we 
are growm up to better acquaintance, they deny me 
the respect they owe. One upbraids me with being 
their familiar, another will hardly be persui},ded that 
I am an uncle, a third calls me little uncle, and a 
fourth tolls me there is no duty at all due to an 
uncle. I have a brother-in-law whose son will win 
all my affection, unless you shall think this worthy 
of your cognisance, and will be pleased to prescribe 
some rules for our future reciprocal behaviour. It 
will be worthy the particularity of your genius to 
lay down rules for his conduct, who was, as it were, 
born an old man ; in which you will much oblige, j 
” Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

T. ” Cornelius Nepos.** 

No. 403.] THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1712. 

Qul mores hominum multorum vidU» 

Hor. Am Poet. v. 142. 

Of many men he saw the manners. 

When I consider this great city in its severs- 
quarters and divisions, I look upon it as an aggre- 
gate of various nations distinguished from each 
I other by their respective customs, manners, and in- 
I tcrests. The courts of two countries do not so 
much differ from one another, as the court and cit). 
in their peculiar ways of life and conversation. 1^ ; 
short, the inhabitarts of St. James’s, notwithstam - 1 
ing they live under the same laws, and speak tUd 
same language, are a distinct people from those o 
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Chcapside* who are likewise removed irom those of 
the Temple on one side, and those of SmitlideM on 
the other, by several climates and degrees in their 
ways of thinking and conversing together. 

For this reason, when any public alfair is upon the 
anvil, I love to hear the reflections that arise upon 
it in the several districts and parishes of Loudon 
and Westminster, and to ramble up and dowm a 
whole day together, in order to make myself ac- 
quainted with the opinions of my ingenious couu- 
trvmcn. By this means I know the faces of all the 
principal politicians within the bills of mortality ; 
and as every coffce-housi! has some particular states- 
man belonging to it, who is the mouth of the street 
where he lives, I always take care to place myself 
near him, in order to know his judgment on the 
present posture of allairs. The last progress that 
1 made with this intention, was about three months 
ago, when we had a current report of the king of 
France’s death. ,As J foresaw this would produce a 
new face of things in Lmope, and many carious 
Kpeculatioiis in our British cotleo-houses, I vsas very 
desirous to learn the thoughts of our most eminent 
politicians on that occasion. 

Tliat 1 might begin as near the fountain-head as 
possible, 1 first of all called in at St. James’s, where 
I found the whole outward room in a buzz of jiolitics? 
The speculations were but ver^ indifferent towards 
the door, but grew liner as you advanced to the 
upper end of the room, and were so very much im- 
proved hy a knot of theorists, who sat in the inner 
room, within the steams of the coffec-pot, that I 
there heard the whole Spanish monarchy disposed 
of, and all the line of Bourbon provided for in less 
than a quarter of an hour. j 

I afterwards called in at Giles’s, where I saw a 
board of French gentlemen sitting tipon the life and 
death of their grand monarque. Those among them 
who had espoused the whig interest, very positively 
aflirined, that he departed this life about a week 
fcince, and therefore proceeded without any further 
delay to tho release f f their friends in the galleys, 
and to their own re-establishment ; hut finding they 
could not agree among themselves, 1 proceeded on 
uiy intended progress. 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man’s I saw an alerte 
young fellow that cocked his hat upon a friend of 
his who entered just at the same time with myself, 
and accosted him after the following manner : 

“ Well, Jack, the old prig is dead at last. Sharp’s 
the Word. Now or never, boy. Up to tho walls of 
Furis directly.” W ith several other deep rctlections 
of the same nature. 

I met with very little variation in the politics be- 
tween Charing-cross and Coveut-garden. And upon 
aiy going into Will’s, I found their discourse was 
gone off from the death of the French king to that 
of Monsieur Boileau, llacinc, Corneille, and several 
other poets, whom they regretted on this occasion, 
as persons who would have obliged the world with 
''cry noble elegies on the death of so great a prince, 
and 80 eminent a patron of learning. 

At a coffee-house near the Temple, I found a 
couple of young gentlemen engaged very smartly in 
ispute on the succession to the Spanish monarchy, 
ne them seemed to have been retained as advo- 
cate for the Duke of Anjou, the other for his im- 
Fnal majesty. They wore both for regulating the j 
hm V h the statute laws of England ; 

fA... “ , them going out of my depth, I passed 
forward to St. Paul’s chiirAhv • * ■ • * 

with 


tho company an account of tho deplorable state of 
France during the minority of the deceased king. 

I then turned o^i my right hand into Fish-street, 
where the chief politician of that quarter, upon 
hearing the news (after having taken a pipe of to- 
bacco, and ruminated for some tinieb If,” says 
he, “ the king of Franc© is certainly uead, we shall 
have plenty of mackerel this season : our lishcry 
will not be disturbed by privateers, as it has been 
for these ten years past.” Ho afterwards considered 
how the death of this great man would afl’oet our 
pilchards, and by several othcM* remarks infused a 
general joy into his whole audience. 

I afterward enten'd a by-cotfee-house that stood 
at the upper end of a narrow laiie,*whcrej 1 met 
with a non-juior, engaged very warmly with a lace- 
man who was the great support of a neighbouring 
conventicle. The matter in debate was, whether 
the late French king was most like Augustus (bxsar 
or Nero. The controversy was carried on with great 
heat on both sides ; and as each of them looked upon 
me very frequently during the course of their debate, 

1 was under some apprehension that they would ap- 
j)eal to mo, and therefore laid down my penny at 
the bar, and made the best of my way to Cheapside. 

I here gazed upon the signs for some time, before 
I found one to my purpose. The first object I met 
in the coffee-room was a person who expressed great 
grief for the death of the French king; but, upon 
liis explaining himself, I found his sorrow did not 
arise from the loss of the monarch, but for bis 
having sold out of the bank about three days beforo 
he heard the news of it. Upon which, a haberdasher, 
who was the oracle of the coffee-house, and had his 
circle of admirers about him, called several to wit* 
ness that he had declared his opinion above a wecK 
before, that the French king was certainly dead; to 
which he added, that, considering the late advices 
we had received from France, it was impossible that 
it could be otherwise. As he was laying these to- 
gether, and dictating to his heavers with great autho- 
rity, there came in a gentleman from Garraway’s, 
who told us that there were several letters from 
France just come in, with advice that the king was 
gone out a-huuting the very morning the post came 
away : upon which, the haberdasher stole off his hat 
that hung upon a wooden peg by him, and retired to 
his shop with great confusion. This intelligence 
put a stop to my travels, which 1 had prosecuted 
with much satisfaction, not being a little pleased to 
hear so many different opinions upon so great an 
9 vent, and to observe how naturally upon such a 
piece of news every one is apt to consider it with 
regard to his own particular interest and advan- 
tagc.—L. 

No. 401.] FRIDAY, JUNK 1*3, 1712. 

— — Non onmia possiinnus omnes. — Viuo. Kcl. viii. C3 
■\VitIi different talents form'd, we vanou.dy excel 

Natlirk does nothing in vain; the Creator of 
the universe has appointed every tiling to a certain 
use and purpose, and determined it to a settled 
course ana sphere of action, from which if it in tins 
least deviates, it liccomcs unfit to answer those ends 
for which it was designed. In like mannei, it is in 
the dispositions of society, the civil economy is 
formed in a chain, as well as tho natural: and in 
either case the breach but of one link puts the 

, whole in some disorder. It is, I think, pretty plain, 

to St. Paul’s churchyard, where I listened I that most of the absurdity and ridicule we meet with 


attention to a learned man, who gave in the worM is generallv owing to the impertinent 
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atVectatiou of excelling in characters men are not 
lit for, and for which Nature never tlcsigned them. 
Kverv man has one or more (jualities vhiih may 


Nature, if li ft to herself, leads us on in the hob* 
course, hut will do nothing by compulsion and con. 
btraiiit: and if we are not satisUed to go her way, 


make him useful both to himself and others. Nature | wo are always the greatest suflerers by it. 
never fails of j)ointing them out,- and while the in- ! Wherever Nature designs a production, she 
faut eoutinues uuder luo' guardianshi]), she hruigs always disposes seeds proper for it, which are us 
him on in his way, and tlieri oilers herself lor a uhsolutely necessary to the formation ot any moral 
guide in what remains of the journey ; if he })ro. or intclleetual excellence, as they are to the heinjr 

eeods in that course, he cun haidly miscarry. Na* and growth of plants; and 1 know not by what fute 

lure makes good her engagements ; for, as she never and lolly it is, that men arc taught, not to reckon 
promiws what she is not" able to perform, ^*0 ^he equally absurd that will write verses in siutt 
nevxT fails of performing what she jiromises, Itut of Nature, with that gardener that should undertake 
the misfortune is, men despise what tln‘y may be t«i raise a joU([uil or tulip vjjilhout the help ot their 
masters of, and affect what they are not fit for; they ■ lespcctive seeds. 

reckon thcmsdfves already possessed of what their ; As there is no good or bad quality that does tint 
genius im lined them to, and so bond all their am- j alfe* t both sexes, so it is not to be imagined but the 
bitiou to excel in wliat is ovft of their reach. Thus * fair sex must have suflered by an alleetatiori ol this 
they destroy the Use of their natural talents, in the | natuie, at least as much as the other, Ihe ill elleet 
same manner as covetous men do their quiet and re- j of it is in non** so conspicuous us in the two opposite 
pose: thi'Y can enjoy no satisfaction in what they i characters ot Cadia and Iras: Calia has all the 
have, because of the absurd inclination they arc ' ^’hai ms id person, together with an abiiiidanl sweet- 

]>ossossed wrtn for what tliev have not ness ot nature, but wants wit, and has u very ill 

Clcanthes liad good sense, a great memory, and a voice; Iras is ugly and uugcntecl, but bus wit ami 
constitution capable of the closest ap|»lication. In good sense. Il Cadia would be silent, her belioldri*, 
a word, there was no profession in wiiivli (deantlo’s ' would ailore her; it Iras would talk, lu'r hearers 
might not have made a very good figure; but this viould admire her: but C oclia’s tougue runs imes 
will not satisfy him; he takes up an unaci.ountabb* ^aiitlv. while Iras gives licrstdt silent airs and sell 
fondness for the eliaraeter of a gentleman : all his languors, so that it is dilHcult to persuade one’s sell 
tlioughts are bent upon this. Instead of attending that t'.idia has beauty, and Iras wit: cuj h uegleUs 
a dissection, lietjueniiug the courts of justice, or ! own excelluuci', ‘Uid is ambitious ot the others 
studying the fathers, Cleanthes reads jilavs, dances, eliaraeter; Iras would be thought to have us imicli 
dresses, and spends his lime in uruvving-ioouis. ! bc.uity as Cadia, and Cadia as imieh viil as has. 
Instead of being a good lawyer, divine, or physician, | The great mistortunc of this utlcclatiuu is, that 
Cb'anthes is a downright eoxcoiub, and will remain ; oimi nut only lose a good (juality, but also eoutiact 
to all that know him a couleiujitible example of ta- ! bad one. They not only are unlit tor what they 
louts misajiplied. it is to this afl'ectatioii the vvorbl "ere designed, but they assign tbeiuselvcs to what 
owes its whole race of coxcombs. Nature in her instead ot making a very 

whole drama never drew such a part; she has some- good iigurc oneway, make a very ridiculous one 
times made a fool, but a coxcomb is always of a ; anothm*. If Seinunthe would have been satisla-d 
mail’s own making, by a]q)lying bis talents ntber- "dli her natural conqilexiou, she might still have 
wise than Nature designed, who ever bears a high bLcn celebrated by the nuiiie of the olive btuuly ; 
resentment for lieiiig put out of her course, and Semantlie has taken up u» ullcctatiun to white 
never fails of taking her revenge on thoM* that do and red, and is now distinguished by the character 


so. O])posing her lendtiiey in the ajiplication of a 
man’s parts, has the same succohs as deeliniiig from 


of the lady that paints so well. In a word, could 
the world be reformed to the obedience ol tbatfaim-d 


her course in the production of vegetables, liy the <lictato, “ hollow Nature, which the oracle ot De - 
assistance of urt and a hot-bed, v%e may pos.>ibly pbos proiiounci'd to Cicero, when he consultef w la 
extort an unwilling jilaiil, or an untimely salad ; course of studies he should pursue, we shoul sie 
but how weak, liow tasteless and insipid! Just as ; man as eminent in his proper sp arc 

insipid as the poetry of Valerio. Valerio had a j as 'rully was in his, and should in a very shot t time 

universal eliaraeter, was genteel, had learning, } h"d impertinence and ulUeetation 


tiiought justly, spoke correctly; it was believed among the women, and coxcombs and false c laru 
tiiere was nothing in which Valerio did not exetd; ters Iroiu among the men. I'or my part, 
and it was so far true, tliat there was but one; Vu- never consider this preposterous repugnancy to x a 
lerio had no genius for jioeiry, yet he is icsolved to any otherwise, than not only as the 

be a poet; he writes veisrs, and takes great pains fnllv, but also one qt the most lieiuuiis criim s, si 

«') convince the town that Valerio is not that extra- h, i.s a direct opposition to the disposition o 

... I . 1 f .. . liLw. the sill el 


ordinary j)ers(»n he was taken for. ui-ueo, am* v«=, * — - v 

If men would be enuteut to graft upon Nature, the giants, an actual rebellion against licuvci . 

and assist her operations, what mighty effect.s might 

we expect! Tuily would not stand so much alone .. . 1719 

in oratory, Virgil in ])oetry, or Cuesar in war. To No. 405.] SA1URDA\, JUNE S 

build upon Nature, is laying a foundalion upon a With hyniim divine the Joyou* banquet end*; 

rock; everything disposes itself into order as it The pa'UiH leugihened till the sun desceii^ 

«c... uf .ouC., o^d th wh.,lo «orlc i. half done a, ]];» 

M»on as tJndertakeii. (uceru s genius inclined ium ^ , i ii for this 

to oratory, Virgil’s to follow the train of the Muses; I am very sorry to find, by the opera 

they j)ii»udy obeyed the admonition, and were re- day, that we are likely to lose the grea os 


deuce, and (as Tuily expresses it) like the siii ot 


No. 405.] SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 

With hymn* divine the Joyou* banquet end* ; 
The pwttiK lengiheiied till the sun desceiKis; 
The lircfks restored, the grateful nofen prolong, 
Apollo listens, und approves the song. — I’erx. 


i; I AM very sorry to find, by the opera bills 
> day, that we are likely to lose the greatest perlo 
St in dramatic music that is now living, or tlia j 


warned. liad Virgil attended the bar, his modest in dramatic music that is now living, or 
and ingenuous virtue would surely have made but a haps ever appeared upon a stage. imo y. 
very indifferent figure; and Tully’s declamatory quaint my readers that / .l * excel- 

inclination would have been as useless in poetry. Nicolini. The town is highly oblige 
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lent artist, for having shown us ^ihe Italian music ' which we have reason to believe were in high re^ 
in its perfection, as well as for that generous appro- ! puto among the courts 'of the eastern monarchs, 
bation, he lately gave to an opera of our own couu- j were nothing else but psalms and piec<*s of poetry 
try, i» which the composer endeavoured to do justice i that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. The 
to* the beauty of the words, by following that noble ' greatest conqueror in this holy nation, after the 
example which has been set him by the greatest manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did nut only corn- 
foreign masters in that art. pose the words of his divine odes, but generally set 

I could heartily wish there w'orc the same appli- them to music himself: after which, his works, 
cation and endeavours to cultivate and improve our though they w ere consecrated to the tabernacle, bo. 
church music as have been lately bestowed on that ' came the national entertainment as well as the de- 
of the stage. Our composers have one very great j votion of his people. 

incitement to it. They are sure to meet with ex- I The first original of the drama was a religious 
cellcnt words, and at the same time a wonderful ' worship, consisting only of- a chorus, which was 
variety of them. There is no passion that is not ■ nothing else but a hymn to a deity. As luxury and 
tiiiely expressed in those parts of the inspired voluptuousness prevailed over innocence and reli* 
writings, which are proper for divine songs and gion, this form of wor||iip degenerated into trage- 
anthems. dies; in which, however, the chorus so far rcuiein- 

There is a certain coblncss and indifference in the bored its first office, as to brand every thing that 
phrases of our European languages, when they are was vicious, and recommend every thing that was 
compared with the oriental forms of speech; audit laudal)le, to intercede with Heaven for the inno- 
happeiis very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run cent, and to implore its vengeance on the criminal, 
into the English tongue with a particular grace and Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art 
beauty. Our language has received innumerable should be aj)plied, when they represent the Muses 
elegancies and improvements, from that infusion of as .surrounding .Jupiter and warbling their hymns 


Hebraisms, which are derived to it out of the poeti- 
cal passages in holy writ. They give a force andi 


about his throne. 1 might show, from innumerable 
})assagcs in' ancient writers, not only that vocal and 


I energy to our expressions, warm and animate our instrumental music were made use of in their reli- 
! language, and convey our thoughts in more ardent gious worship, but that tlioir most favourite diver- 
J .mil intense phrases, than any that are tube met with sions wore filled with songs and liymns to their rc- 
i in our own tongue. There is something so pathetic spective deities. Had wc frequent entertainments 
; in this kind of diction, that it often sets the mind in , of this nature among us, they would not a little 
I a tlame, and makes our hearts burn within us. purify and exalt our passiorus, give our thoughts a 
! How cold and dead docs a prayer appe.ar, that is | proper turn, and cherish those divine impulses in 
composed in the moat elegant and polite forms of the soul, which every one feels tlial has not stilled 
speech, which arc natural to our tongue, wlnm it is them by sensual and immoderate pleasures, 
not heightened by that solemnity of phrase which Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints iu 
m.iy he drawn from the sacred writings. It has the mind of the hearer, and fills it with great con- 
hecn said by some of the ancients, that if the gods ceptions. It strengthens devotiou, and advaimc.s 
were to talk with men, they would certainly speak praise into nipturo ; it lengthens out every act of 
in Plato’s style; but I think we may say with jus- worship, and produces more lasting and permanent 
th.at when mortals converse with their Creator, impressions iu the mind than those which accom- 
I tiiey cannot do it in so proper a style as in that of pany any tninsient form of words that are uttered 
, the Holy Scriptures. iu the ordinary- method of religious worship. — O. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 


, that are to be met with in the divine writings, and 
} e.xarajne how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech 
i niix and incorporate with the English language ; 

1 alter having perused the Book of Psalms, let him 
j 1‘Pad a literal translation of Horace or Pindar. He 
I Will find in these two last such an absurdity and 


No, 406.] MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1712. 

Ha*c stmiia adolescenliam alunt. sonectutem oblpclant. .se- 
ciitulas res omaut, adversis soluliuni et pprfuyium pru-bent ; 
delectant dond, non iinpediunt foris; pernoctanl uobiscuni, 
peregrinantur, ruaUenntur. 


“mfusiou of Btyle, with such a comnorativo iiovcrty 

of itrso, 4* ’ -11 1 L’ ^ 1 r of prosperity, the solucement and the refuite of .idveraity. 

imagination, as will make him very sensible of they are delectable at home, and not burden.some abroad, 
what I have been here advancing. they gladden us at nights, and on our journeys, and in the 

l^ince wc have therefore such a treasury of words, country, 
so beautiful in themselves, and so proper for the The following letters bear a pleasing image of 
airs of music, I cannot but wonder that persons of the joys and satisfactions of private life. The first 
‘ istinction should give so little attention and eu- is from a gentleman to a friend, for whom he has a 
j-ourugoment to that kind of music which would very great respect, and to whom he communicates 
ave its foundation in reason, and which would ini- the’satisfaction he takes iu retirement: the other is 
prove our virtue in proportion as it raised our de- ^ letter to me, occasioned by an ode written by my 
‘k’hl. The passions that are excited by ordinary Lapland lover : this correspondent is so kind as to 
compositions generally flow from such silly and ab- translate another of SchelTer’s songs iua very agree- 
rd OLcasioDb, that a man is shamed to reflect upon able manner. I publbsh them together, that the 
lem seriously ; but the fear, the love, the sorrow, young and old may And something in the same 
‘^Jigualion, that are awakened in the mind by paper which may be suitable to their respective 
' ^*‘‘1 anthems, make the heart better, and tastes iu solitude ; for I know' no fault in the de- 

Ib'l' A Aom such causes as are altogether reason- | seription of ardent desires, provided 'they are 
m 1 Praiseworthy. Pleasure and duty go hand honourable. 

tAe greater our satisfaction is, the 
^rmer is our religion. 

Music, among those who were stvlcd the chosen “ You have obliged me with a very kind leltnr; 
was a religious art. The' songs of Sion, by which I find you shift the scene of your life from 


a|rs of music, I cannot but wonder that persons of the joys and satisfactions of private life, 
distinction should give so little attention and eu- is from a gentleman to a friend, for who: 
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U:c town to the country, an(l enjoy that mixt state, 
which w'se men both delight in and are qualiliotl 
for. Mt^thinks most of the philosophers and mo- 
ralists have run too much into extremes, in praising 
entirely cither solitude or public life ; in the former, 
meti generally grow useless by too much rest; and, 
in the latter, are destroyed by too much precipi- 
tation ; as waters l}ing still, jiutrefy and arc good 
for nothing; and running violently on, do but the 
more inis( hief in their passage to others, and arc 
swallowed up and lost the sooner themselves. Those 
who, like you, can make themselves useful to all 
states, should bo like gentle streams, tl»at not only 
glide through lonely vales and forests, amidst the 
llocks and shepherds, but ysit po]>ulous towns in 
thoir course, and arc at one Af ornament and service 
to them. But there is another sort of people who 
seem designed for solitude, those 1 mean who have 
more to hide than to show. As fur my own part, 1 
am one of those of whom Seneca says, * 7Viw um- 
bratilcs sunl^ at jmtent in turbido ttsse (jnirtjuid in 
luca estd Some men, like pictures, are litter for a 
corner than a full light; and 1 believe such as have 
a natural bent to solitude are like wafers, which 
may be forced into fountains, and exalted to a great 
height, may make a much nobler ligure, and a much 
louder noise, hut after all, run more smoothly, 
equally, and plentifully, in their own natural course 
upon the ground. The consideration of this would 
make me very well contented with the pos.scssiun 
only of that quiet which Cowley calls the companion 
of obscurity; but whoever has the Muses loo for his 
companions can never be idle enough to be unca.sy. 
Thus, Sir, you see I would Hatter mysdf into a good 
opinion of my own way of living: Plutarch just now 
told me, that it is in human life as in a game at 
tables: one may wish he had the highest east; hut, 
j if bis chance l)e otherwise, ho is even to play it us 
well as he can, and make the best of it. ' 

“ I am, Sir, 

Your most obliged and most humble Servant." 


** Mr. SctCTATOR, 

“ The town being sc well pleased wdth the fine 
picture of artle.ss love, which nature inspired the 
Laplander to paint in the ode you lately jninted, 
we were in hopes that the ingenious translator 
! would have obliged it with the other also which 
Schefter has given us; but since he has not, a much 
j inferior hand has veiituicd to send you this. 

I “ It is a cu.stom with the northern lovers to divert 
themselves with a song, whilst they journey through 
^ the fenny moors to pay a vi.sit to their mistressc.s. 
j This is addressed by the lover to his rein-deer, W'hich 
I is the creature that in that country supplies the 
I want of horses. The circumstances which succcs- 
I sively present themselves to him in his way, arc, I 
{ believe you will think, naturally interwoven. The 
j anxiety of absence, the gloominess of the roads, and 


to have a fondness fi>r what (»ue does one’s self, Yn| 

I assure you, I would not have any thing of miLu 
displace a single line of yours." 

I. 

Haste, my rein-deer, nml let ns nimbly po 
Our iim’rous journey tlirouph lliis dr(';!ry wuslel 
Haste, my rein-deer! still, still lliou art loo slow, 
Impetuous love deniaiid.s the liphtiuup's h.istc. 

H. 

Around ns far the rushy moors are .spre.ad; 

Soon will the sun withdraw his cheotfiil ray; 

Darklinp and fir'd wc shall the in:ii>'ies Ireail, 

No lay unaunp to die. it the tedious way. 

IH. 

'I'he waf ry lenplh of thesi- unjoyous moors 
Does ail the llow'ry uie.nlows’ p;idi excel; 

'1 tiroUi;h these 1 lly to her my soul ad. res; 

fiow'ry meadows, empty pride, LircwelL 

IV. 

Kaeh moment from the charmer I'm eenfiri'd, 

.My lire.isl is tortur'd with impalicnt l.rrs; 

I-'l) , my rein-deer, lly sv' d'ter lliuti the w ind, 

'Ijiy tardy feet winp with uiy fierce desiie.s, 

V. 

Our iiloasjnp toil will then he soon o'crimid. 

And thou, m wonder lost, .'■halt view my lair, 

Aiiimre each feature of the lovely ni.'iiii. 

Hit artless chiuin.s, her bloom, her Kpriphftj lir 

VI. 

But. lo! with pr.aeeful motion there slie swims. 

(lently removing ea<di ambitious wave; 

The erowilitip waves Iriiu.sporled clasp her liintis; 

When, when, oh when shall I such IrceiKiui.'' have; 

VII. 

In vain, yc envious ,strr;inis. so ftist ye flow, 

I'o liiile her from lu'r lover's ardent paze ; i 

From every loueh you more Iranspart nl prow, j 

And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton play s. 

T. 
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his resolution of frequenting only those, since those i 
only can carry him to the object of his desires; 
the dissatisfaction he expresses even at the greatest 
swiftness with which he is carried, and his joyful J 
surprise at an unexpected sight of his mistrc.ss as 
bhc is bathing, seem beautifully described in the 
original. . 

" If all those pretty images of rural nature arc 
lost in the imitation, yet jmssibly you may think fit 
to let this 8uj)ply the place of a long letter, when 
want of leisure, or indisposition for writing, will 
not permit our being entertained by your own hand. 

I pit-poHO such a tune, bci ause, though it is natural ^ 


- abe.st faeundis gratia dietis. — O vip, Met. xiii. 12b 
Kloqiient words a graceful manner want. 

Most foreign writers, who have given any d'a- 
racter of the Eugliish nation, whiitever vices lla*) 
ascribe to it, allow, ill general, that the pcoldo an* 
naturally modest. It proceeds perhaps Iroia lUs 
our national virtue, that our orator.s are observed to 
make less gesture or actitin than those of other 
countries. Otir preachers stand .stock-still ih 
pulpit, and will not so much as move a finger to si I 
tiff the best senuons in the world. VVe meet \'d | 
the same speaking statues at our bars, and m •’ 
public places of debate. Our words How Irom us in 

a smooth continued stream, without those stratningj 

of the voice, motions of the body, an<l 
the hand, which arc so much celebrated in 
orators of Greece and Borne. We can talk o ' 
and death in cold bhjod, and keep our tcinper 
discourse which turns upon every thiugMiiat ‘ 
tons. Though our zeal breaks out . 

tropes and figure.s, it is not able to stir a Inn > a ' 
us. ] have hoard it observed more than ,'j 

tho.se who have seen Italy, that an 
Englishman cannot relish all the Imauttcs ^ ,\ 

pictures, because the postures which are c i 
in them are often such as are petu»iar 
country. One who has not seen an Ita 
imipit, will not know wl.at ‘o “‘‘‘‘p” , r.-acbii'S ' 
gesture in Raphael’s picture of St. P ^ ...gd a.i 
at Athons, where tl.e apo.lle i. repro.cn.ed 
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lifting up both Ins arms, and pouring out the ; dund) man, and therefore may Oo thought a Ten 
tbiinderof his rhetoric amidst an audience of pagan improper person to give rules for oratory: but I 
philosophers. | will believe every one will agree with me in this, 

It is certain that prf)per gestures and vehement that we ought either to lay aside all kinds of gesture 
exertions of the voice cannot be too much studied , (which seems to he very suitable to the genius of 


by a public orator. They are a kind (vf comment ; 
to what he utters, and enforce every thing he says, 
with weak hearers, better than the strongest argu- 
ment he can make use of. They keep the amlieme 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered 
to them, at the same time that they show the speaker 
is in earnest, and affected himsedf with what he so 
passionately recommends to others. Violent ges- 
tures and vociferation naturally shake the hearts 
of the ignorant, and fill them with a kiml of re- 
ligious horror. Nothing is more frecpieiit than to 
.see women stand and tremble at the sight of a 
moving preae her, though he is jilaced qude out of 
(heir hearing ; as in England we very fte(piently 
see people lulled asleep with solid and elaborate dis- 
courses of piety, who would bo warmed and trans- 
ported out of thom.selves by the bellowing and dis- 
tortions of cnthusia.sm. 

If nonsense, when accompanied with .such an 
emotion of voice and body, has such an iufluenee 
oil men’s minds, what might wo not ex[)eet from 
many of those admirable discourses which we 
printed in our tongue, were they delivered with a 
bi’coining' fervour, and with the most agreeable 
graces of voice and gesture ! 

We are told that the great Latin orator very 
milch impaired his health liy the laterum coufentio^ 
the veheineiiee of action, with which he used to 
deliver himself. The Greek orator was likewise 
so very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that 
one of his antagonists, whom he had banished from 
Athens, reading over the oration which had pro- 
cured his banishment, and seeing hi.s friends admire 
it, could not forbear asking them, if they were so 
much affected by the bare n'ading of it, how niueli j 
more they would have been alarmed, had they 
heard him actually throwing out such a stoim of 
eloquence ? 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of 
thesp two great men, does an orator often make at 
the British bar, holding up his head with the most 
insipid serenity, and stroking tlie sides of a long 
wig that reaches down to his middle ! The trutli 
of it is, there is often nothing more ridiculous than 
the gestures of an English speaker : you see some 
of them winning their hands into their pockets as 
far as ever they ran thrust them, and others looking 
With great attention on a piece of paper that has 
outhing written on it; you may see many a smart 
rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, moulding it 
into several different cocks, examining sometimes 
the lining of it, and sometimes the button, during 
Ine whole course of his harangue. A deaf man 
would think he was cheapening a beaver, when 
perhaps he is talking of the fate of the British na- 
lon. I remember when I was a young man, and 
used to frequent Westminster-hall, there was a 
•'‘ounsellor who never pleaded without a piece of I 
(•acktliread in his hand, which he used to twist 
ibout a thurtib or finger all the while he was speak- 
JJK : the wags of those days used to call it “the 
hioad of his discourse,” for he was not able to utter 
' Word without it. One of his clients, who was 
^nore merry than wise, stoic it from him one day in 
j ntidst of his pleading ; but he had better have 
i ^ for he lost his cause by his jest. 

1 have all along acknowledged mygelf to be a 


our nation), or at least to make use of sui h only a« 
are graceful and expressive. — O. 
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Docet afTeetus aniiiii lu'qne h(* niiniuin erigere, nee .Hulijacere 
•lerviliter. — 'l et.f., tie 

The afft-etions of th<- heart ou;ht not to bo too much imluleed, 
nor servilely tiejires-Hed. 

“ Mr. Si'F.ctator, 

“ I iiAVi: always bn|lii a very great lover of your 
speculations, as well as in regard to the subject as 
to your manner of treating it. Human nature I 
always ihouglit tlie most useful object of human 
rea.son ; and to make the consideration of it pleasant 
and entertaining, I always thought the best employ- 
uu'iit of human wit ; other parts of pliilosophy may 
perh:q>s make ns wiser, but this not only answers 
that end, but makes us belter too. Hence it was 
tliat the oracle pronounced Socrates tho wise.st of 
all men living, because he judiciously made choice 
of human nature for the ohjeet of his thoughts ; an 
inquiry into which as much exceeds all other learn- 
ing, as it is of more eouseqiienee to adjust tho true 
naturo and measure, s of right and wrong, than to 
settle the distances of the planets, and compute the 
times of their circumvolutions. 

“ One good clfcet that will immediately arise 
fnnn a near observation of human nature is, that 
vvr shall cease to womh'rat those aetioins which mou 
are used to reckon wholly iinaceountable ; for, as 
nothing is produeerl without a rau.se, so, by ob- 
serving the nature and course of the pas.sioiis, we 
shall be able to (race every action from its first 
eoneeption to its death. We shall no more admire 
at the proceedings of Catiline or Tiberius, when 
we know the one was actuated by a cruel jealousy, 
the other bv a furiou.s andiition : for the actions of 
men follow their pavsiou.s a.s naturally as light. does 
heat, or as any oilier eflect flows from its cause; 
reason must be employed in adjusting the passionj, 
but they must ever remain the principles of action. 

“ Tho strange and absurd variety that is so appa- 
rent in meii’.s actions, slunvs jilainly they can nev('r 
pro( eod iminodiately from reason ; so pure a loun- 
tain emits no such troubled waters. They must 
necessarily arise from the passions, which are to 
the mind as the winds to a .‘hip; they only eaii 
move it, and they too often destroy it: it fair uml 
gentle, they guide it into the harbour : if contrary 
and furious, they overset it in the waves.^ In the 
same manner is the mind assisted or endangered 
by the passions; reason must then take the jilaee 
of pilot, and can never fail of securing her charge 
if she be not wanting to herself. 4 he .strength ot 
the passions will never be accepted as an excuse lor 
complying with them ; they were designed tor sub- 
jection ; and if a nuiii sufl'ers them to get the upper 
hand, he then betrays the liberty of liis own soul. 

“ As nature has* framed the several species of 
beings as it were lu a cdiain, so mnn seems to be 
placed as the middle link between angels and brutes, 
lienee he purtiriuates both of flesh and spirit by an 
admirable tie, winch in him occasions a perpkual war 
; of passions ; and as a man inclines to the angelic 
I cr brute part of his constitution, he is then demv 
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minated good or bad, virtuous or wicked; if love, And surely iC w a mighty mistake that the pnssioria 
mercy, and good-nature prevail, they speak him of should be so entirely subdued : for little irregu. 
thfc angel: if hatred, cruelty, and envy predominate, larities are sometimes not only to be borne with, 
they declare his kindred to the brute. Hence it but to be cultivated too, since they are frecjumtly 
was, that some of the ancients imagined, that as attended with the greatest perfections. All great 
men in this life inclined more to the angel or the geniuses have faults mixed with their virtues, and 
brute, so after their death they should transmigrate resemble the flaming bush which has thorns among 
into the one or the other ;jEind it would be no un- lights. 

pleasant notion to consider the 'several species of “ Since therefore the passions are the princijdcs 
brutes, into which wo may imagine that tyrants, of human actions, wo bmst endeavour to manage 
misers, the proud, malicious, and ill-natured, might them so as to retain their vigour, yet keep tlurn 
be changed. under strict command ; we must govern them rather 

As a consequence of this original, all passions like free subjects than slaves, lest, while we intend 
are in all men, but all appear not in all; constitu- to make them obedient, they become abject, and 
tion, education, custom of the country, reason, and unfit for those great purposes to which they were 
the like causes, may improve or abate the strength designed. For luy part 1 must confess I ctmld 
of them ; but still the seeds remain, which arc ever never have any regard to that sect of pliilosophors 
ready to sprout forth upon the least encouragement, who so much insisted upon an absolute indifference 
I have heard a story of a good religious man, who, and vacancy from all passion ; for it seems to me a 
having been bred with the milk of a goat, was very i thing very inconsistent, for a man to divest himst If 
modest in public by a careful reflection he made on of humanity in order to acquire tranquillity of 


his actions : but he frequently had an hour in 
secret, wherein he had his frisks and capers : and 
if wc had an opportunity of examining the retire- 
ment of the strictest philosophers, no doubt but wo 
should find perpetual returns of those passions they 
80 artfully conceal from the public. I remember 
Machiavel observes, that every state should enter- 
tain a perpetual jealousy of its neighbours, that so 
it should never be unprovided when an emergency 
happens ; in like manner, should the reason be 
perpetually on its guard against the passions, and 
never suffer them to carry on any design that may 
be destructive of its security : yet at the same time 
it must be careful that it do not so far break their 
Strength as to render them contemptible, and con- 
sequently itself unguarded. 

The understanding being of itself too slow and 
lazy to exert itself into action, it is necessary it 
fhould be put in motion by the gentle gales of the 
passions, which may preserve it from stagnating and 
corruption ; for they are as necessary to the health 
of the mind, as tlie circulation of the animal spirits 
is to the health of the body : they keep it in life, 
and • strength, and vigour ; nor is it possible for the 
mind to perform its offices without their assistance. 
These motions are given us with our being ; they 
are little .spirits that are born and die with us; to 
some they are mild, easy, and gentle ; to others 
wayward and unruly, yet never too strong for the 
reins of reason and the guidance of judgment. 

“ We may generally observe a pretty nice pro- 
portion between the strength of reason and pa.ssion ; 
the greatest geniuses have commonly the strongest 
affections, as, on the other hand, the weaker under- 
standings have generally the weaker passions ; and 
it is fit the fury of the coursers should not be too 
great for the strength of the charioteer. Young 
men, whose passions are not a little unruly, give 
small hopes of their ever being considerable ; the 
fire of youth will of course abate, and is a fault, if 
it be a fault, that mends every day; but surely, 
unless a man has fire in youth, he can hardly have 
warmth in old age. Wc must therefore be very 
cautious, lest, while we think to regulate the pa.s- 
sions, we should quite extinguish them, which is 
putting out the light of the soul ; for to be without 
passion, or to be hurried away with it, makes a man 
equally blind. The extraordinary severity used in 
most of our schools has this fatal effect, it breaks 
the spring of the mind, and most certainly destroys 
more good geniuse.? than it < an possibly improve. i 


; and to eradicate the very principles of ar- 
tion, because it is possible they may produce ill 
effects. 

“ I am, Sir, your affectionate Admirer, 

Z. “ T. 15.'’ 

• 
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— Muscdo contingoro ouncta Icpor© — Lvcr. i. 'J33. 

To grace each subject with enliv’ning wit. 

Gratian very often recommends fine taste as the 
utmost perfection of an accomplished man. 

As tills word urisc.s very often in corivor.satinn, I 
I shall endeavour to give some account of it, and to 
lay down rules how wo may know whi-thcr wo are 
po.sscssed of it, and how we may acquire that fiuc 
taste of writing which is so much talked of among 
the polite world. 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to 
express that faculty of the mind which distinguishes 
all the most concealed faults and nicest perfections 
in writing. Wo may be sure this metaphor would 
not have been so general in all tongues, had there 
not been a very great conformity between that men- 
tal taste, which is the subject of this jiaper, and that 
sensitive taste, which gives us a relish of every 
different flavour that affects the palate. Accord- 
ingly we find there are as many degrees of refine- 
ment in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which 
is marked out by this common denomination. 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so 
great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten 
different kinds of tea, he would distinguish, without 
seeing the colour of it, the particular sort which 
was offered him ; and not only so, but any two sorts 
of them that were mixed together in an equal pro- 
portion ; nay, he has carried the experiment so far, 
as, upon tasting the composition of three different 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three 
several ingredients were taken. A man of a fio® 
tafte in writing will discern, after the same manner, 
not only the general beauties and imperfections of 
an author, but discover the several ways of thinking 
and expressing himself, which diversify him from 
all other authors, with the several foreign infusions 
of thought and language, and the particular authors 
from whom they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is generally 
meant by a fine taste in writing, and shown t e 
propriety of the metaphor which is used on I i- 
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occasion, I think I may define it to ho “ that faculty 
of the soul, which discerns the hcuutics of an author 
t\'it.h pleasure, and the imperfections with dislike,” 
If a man would know whether he is possessed of this 
faculty, I would have him road over the celebrated 
works of antiquity, wliich have stood the test of so 
many diflerent aj^cs and countries, or those works 
among the moderns winch have the sanction of the 
politer part of our contemporaries. If, upon the 
perusal of such writings, he does not find himself 
delighted in an extraordinary manner, or if, upon 
reading the admireil passages in such authors, he 
finds a coldness and indillerence in hir thoughts, he 
ought to conclude, not (as is too usual among taste- 
less readers) that the author wants those perfections 
which have been admired iji him, l)UL that he him- 
self wants tlie faculty of discovering them. 

lie should, in the second place, be very careful to 
observe, "bother he tastes the distinguisiiing p(*r- 
f’ctions, or, if I may bo allowed to call them so, 
the spioille qualities of the author wljom he peruses ; 
whether he is particularly pleased with Livy for his 
manner of telling a story, with Sallust for his en- 
tering into those internal principles of action which 
arise from tlie characters and manners of the per- 
sons he di'scribcs, or with Tacitus for displayit^g 
those outward motives of safety and interest which 
gave birth to the whoie series of transactions which 
he relates. 

He may likewise consider, liow dilTerenfly he is 
atTecled by the same thought which presents itself 
in a great writer, from what he is when he finds it 
delivered by a person t»f ati ordinaiy genius ; for 
there is us much difference in apprehending a 
thought clothed in Cicero’s language, and that of a 
common author, as in seeing an object by the light 
of a taper, or by the light of the sun. 

It is very ditfii ult to lay down rules for the ac- 
(juirement of such a taste as that I am here speaking 
ot. The faculty must in some degree be born with 
us; and it very often happein, tliat those who h:ive 
other qualities in perfection, are wholly void of tins. 
One of the most eminent mathematicians of the age 
has a.s^u^ed me, that (he greatc>t pleasure he took 
in reading Virgil was in examining /Eneas’s voyage 
by the map ; as I question ni't hut many a modern 
compiler of history would be delighted with little more 
in tliat divine author than the hare matters of fact. 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in some 
tneasurc bo born with us, there are several methods 
for eultivating and improving it, and without which 
it will be very uncertain, and of little use to the 
person that possesses it. The most natural method 
lor this purpose is to be conversant among the 
writings of ttic most polite authors. A man who 
has any relish for tine writing, either discovers new 
beauties, or receives stronger imprcsHons, from the 
masterly strokes of a great author, every time he 
pmisos him; besides that he naturally wears him- 
se.f into the same manner of speaking and thinking. 

Conversation with men of a polite genius is 
another method for improving our natural taste, 
t 18 iiiipossible for a man of the greatest parts to 
consider anything in its whole extent, aiu^u all its 
variety of lights. Every man, besides those general 
1^, which arc to bo made upon an au- 

forms several reflections that are peculiar to 
js own manner of thinking ; so that conversation 
not furnish us with hints which wc did 

* and make us enjoy other men's parts 

^ *'®“^ctions as well as our own. This is the best 

bn 1 ran give for the observation which several 


have made, that men of great genius in tlio : amc 
way of writing seldom rise up singly, but at certain 
periods of time appear together, and in a body ; as 
they did at Home in the reign of AuiiUstus, and in 
Greece about the age of S<aTafes. I cannot think 
that Corneille, llaeine, Molicre. Boil< an, La Fon- 
taine, Bruyere, Bos.sii, or tlie Daciers, would have 
written so well as thfcy have done, had they not 
been friemls and contemporaries. 

It is likewise necessary /or a man who would 
form to himself a finished taste of good writing, 
to be well versed in the works of the best critics, 
both ancient and modern. I must confess that 1 j 
could wish there were authors of tliis kind, who, j 
besides the mechanical rules, which a man of very I 
little taste may discourse upon, would enter into j 
the very spirit and soul of fine writing, and show j 
us the several sources of that pleasure which rises ! 
in the mind upon the perusal of a noble work. I 
Thus, although in poetry it bo absolutely necessary 
that the unities of time, place, and action, with 
olhor points of the same nature, should bo tho- 
roughly explained and understoo.], (here is still 
something more essential to the art, something that 
elevates and astonishes the fancy, and gives a great- 
ness of mind to the reader, which few of the critics 
besides Longinus liavc considered. 

Our general taste in England is for epigram, 
turns of wit, and forced conceits, which have no 
manner of influence either for the bettcDing or en- 
larging the mind of him who reads them, and have 
been carefully avoided by the greatest writers, both 
among the ancients and moderns. I have eudea- 
v()ure»l, in several of my speculations, to baiiisn this 
(b'tbic taste which lias taken possession among us. 

1 entertained the town for a week together with an 
essay upon wit, in which I endeavoured to detect 
several of those false kimls which have been admired 
in tlie difiere-nt ages of the world, and at tlie same 
time to show whendu the nature of true wit con- 
sists. I afterward gave an instance of the great 
force which lies in a natural simplicity of thought 
to affect the mind of the reader, from such vulgar 
pieces as have little else besides this single quali- 
fication to rccommeiid them. 1 have likewise exa- 
mined the works of the greatest poet which our 
nation, or perhaps any other, has produced, and 
particularized most of those rational ami manly 
beauties which give a value to that divine work. 1 
shall next Saturday enter iqmn an essay on “ The 
Pleasures of the Imagination,” which, though it 
shall consider that subject at large, will perhaps 
suggest to the reader what it is that gives a beauty 
to many passages of the fiiu’st wi iters botli in prose 
and verse. As an undertaking of this nature i- 
entirely new, I question not but it will be received 
with candour. — O. 


No. 410.] FlUDAY, JCNK 20, 1712. 

— . Duni foris smU, nihil vKlrtur miindius. 

Isec muKi.s coinpositum quidiiuani, iioc niHijia clej^ans. 

<^u!r, cum aiiiaioro sun cum ctciiant. linuriuut. 

llarum vidcriMiijjluvicm sordns. iniipiani' 

i^uum inhnnestsu sola* sint doim, aiijun avida* cibi : 

Vuo pucto ex jure licstcrno pam ni ;mum voreiit . 

Kosse omnia ha?c, salus esl adolescent ulis. 

Tkix. Eun. act v. »c. 4 . 

When they are .ibmad. nothing so clean and nicely dressed, 
and when at siipjM'r with a gallant, they do but piddle, and 
pick the choKTSt hits : but to sec their nastiness and po- 
verty at home, their Kliittmiy, and how they devour black 
crusts dipped in yesterday’s broth, is a perfect anUdoia 
against wenching. 

Will JIoNiiYCOMB, who disguises his presert do- 
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cay by visiting: the wenches of the town only by way 
mI‘ humour, told us, that the last rainy night, ho, 
with Sir Roger do Coverloy, was driven into the 
Temple cloister, whither had escaped also a lady 
most exactly dressed from head to foot. Will 
made no scruple to acquaint us, that she saluted 
him very familiarly by his name, and turning im- 
mediately to the knight, she said, she supposed 
that was his good friend *Sir Roger do Coverloy : 
Upon which nothing ^css could follow than Sir 
Roger’s approach to salutation, with “ Madam, tin* 
same, at your service.” She was dressed in a black 
tabby mantua and petticoat, without ribands ; her 
linen striped muslin, and in the whole in an agree- 
ble second mourning ; decent dresses being often 
affected by the creatures of (he town, at once con- 
sulting cheapness and the pretension to modesty. 
She went on with a familiar easy air, “ Your fiierul, 
Mr. Honeycomb, is a little surprised to see a woman 
here alone and unattended; but I dismissed my 
coach at the gate, and tripped it down to my coun- 
sel’s chambers ; for lawyers’ fees take up too much 
of a small disputed jointure to admit any other ex- 
penses but mere necessaries.” Mr. Honeycomb 
t)Cgged they might have the honour of setting her 
down, for vSir Roger’s servant was gone to call a 
coach. In the interim the footman returned witli 
” no coach to be had;” and there appeared nothing 
to be done but trusting herself with Air. Honeycomb 
and his friend, to wait at the tavern at the gate for 
a coach, or be subjected to all the impertinence she 
must meet with in that public place. Mr. Honey- 
comb, being a man of honour, determined tlic 
’choice of the first, and Sir Roger, as the better 
man, took the lady by the hand, leading her through 
all the shower, covering her with his hat, and gal- 
lanting a familiar acqitaintaiice through rows of 
young fellows, who winked at Sukey in the state she 
marched off, Will Honeycomb bringing up the rear. 

Much importunity prevailed upon the fair one to 
admit of a collation, where, after declaring she had 
no stomach, and having eaten a couple of chickens, 
devoured a truss of salad, aJid drank a full bottle 
to her share, she sung the Old Man’s Wish to Sir 
Itogcr The knight left the room for some time 
after supper, and writ the following billet, which be 
conveyed to Sukey, ami Sukey to her friend Will 
Honeycomb. Will has given it to Sir Andrew 
Freeport, who read it last night to the club : — 

” Madam, 

” I am not so mere a country gentleman, but I 
ran guess at the law business you had at the 
Temple. If you would go down to the country, 

[ and leave off all your vanities but your singing, let 
I me know at my lodgings in Bow-strect, Ci)\^ut-gar- 
I (icn, and you shall be encouraged by your humble 
I servant, “ Kotit-u He Covekley.” 

' My good friend could not well stand the raillery 
i wbicii was rising upon him; but to put a stop to it, 
j I delivered Will Honeycomb the following letter, 
j and desired him to read it to the board : — 

1 ” Mr. Spectator, 

“ Having seen a translation of one of the chap- 
ters in the Canticles into English verse inserted 
among y(»ur late papers, I have ventured to send 
you the seventh chapter of the Proverbs in a 
poetical dress. If you think it worthy appearing 
dinoiifr your Speculations, it will be a sufficient 
reward fdr the trouble of 

“ V’our constant Reader, 

j ” A. B.” 


My son, Ih’ instrucilou that my words imparl, 

Clravoon the living tablft of thy lie art : 

And all (he wholesome preeept.s (hut 1 give, 

Ob.servc widi slnctesl reverence, and live. ! 

Let all tby homage lie to Wisdom jiaitl, ] 

Seek her profeedon, uiui implore her aid : ! 

'I'hat.she may keep tliy soul iVuiu harm secure, ' 

And turn tli) footsleps from the liarloi's iloor, ! 

Who w'itli curs’d clianns lures the uiuvury m, ! 

And soothes with lliittery their souls to siii. 

Onee from niy window, as I cast niioe**yo I 

rJn those that pass'd in gidiiy nutidiers by, 

A youth among tlie foolisli joutlis 1 spy'd, 

Who took not sacred wisdom for ids guide. 

Just as the suii vvitlidrevv his cooler light. 

Aiul evening soft led on I he sliades of night, j 

lie sttde ill covert twilight to liis fate. 

And pass’d the corner near the liarlot's gate I 

When lo, a woman comes 1- — j 

Loose her attire, and such her glaring dress, ! 

So aptly did tlie harlot’s iiund express: 

Sublie she is, and practis’d in the arts 
By which the wanton conquer heedless heartji: 

Siubboni and loud she is ; she hates her home; 

Varying her jilaee and form, she loves to roam : I 

Now she’s within, now in the street dolli si ray. 

Now at each corner .siaiids, and w aits her prey. 

'I'he youth sin* sei/.'d; ami laying now aside 
All modesty, (lie female s jiute.'^t pride. 

She said wiili an embrace, '* Here at my house 
Peace otVeriiigs are, this ilay I paid my vows, 
i tlierefiirc came abroad to meet niy dear. 

And lo, in haj>py hour, I lind thee liere. 

My chamber I've ailorii'd, and o’er my bod 
Are cov ’rings of the richest lup'slry spri'ad ; 

With linen ills deck’d from Egypt brought. 

And carvings by the curious artist wrought: 

It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all lier citruu gloves and spicy lic'lds ; 

Here all her store of rwlu'st odours meets, 

I’ll lay thee in a wilderness of sweets; 

Whatever lo the sense can grateful he 

I have collected there 1 want hut thee. 

My hiisbaud'H gone a Journey far away, 

Much gohl he took abroad, ami long will stay, 

He named for his relurii a distant day.” 

Upon her tongue did such .smooth miseiiief dw'ell, 

And from lior lips sueh widcome llatt’ry fell, 

'J'jr miguurdcd youth, in silken fetters ty’d, 

Ite.sign'd his rea.son, and with ease comoly’d 
'i bus does the ox to his own slaughter go. 

And thus is stmseless of tli’ impending blow; 

Thus tiles the simple liird into the .snare, 

That skilful fowlers for his life prepare. 

But let my sons attend. Atteinl may they 
Whom youthful vigour may to sin betray; 

Let them false ciuuinors 11y, and guard their hearts 
Against the wily wanton’.s jileasiiig arts; 

With care direct their steps, nor turn astray 
'I'o tread llie paths of her tleeeitful way; 

Lest they too lute of her fell pow r complain. 

And fall, where many inighlier have been slain. 


No. 411.] SATURDAY, JUNK 21, 1712. 

I’AI'KR I. 

OS THE I’i.EA.SDRES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

CON'l KNTS. • 

The perfection of our sight above our other senses. Tbe pl^- 
sure.s of theiimaginiition arise originally from sight- 
pleasures of the imagiimlion divided under two heads. > 
pleasures of the Imaginntion in some respects equal to 
of the understanding. ’J'he extent of the pleasures o 
imagination, 'i he advantages a man receives from a re 
of these pleasures. In what respect they are prcleraP 
thoHo of the understanding. 

Avia Pieridum poragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo: juvat iniegro* accedere 
^tque hnurire ' Luca. i. 'An 

la wild unclcar'd, to Mu-ses a retreat. 

O’er ground untrod before, I devious roam, 

And deep enamour'd into latent springs 
Presume to peep at coy virgin Naiads. 

Our sight is the most perfect and inoj 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with 
variety of ideas, converses with its ohj 
jfreatest di.-tance, and continues the lon((es 


t dclightf*!! 
the largest 
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tion without b<>in" tired or satiated wiih its proper 
enjovmonts. The sense of feeling can indeed give 
MS a notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
that enter at the eye, except colours ; but at the 
same lime it is very much straitened, and confined 
in its operations to the number, bulk, and distance 
of its partieulai objects. Our siijhl seems designed 
to supply all these defects, and may be considered 
as a more, delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that 
spreads itself over an iuliiiite multitude of bodies, 
ooriiprehends the largest figures, and brings into 
oiir roach soiiie of the most remote parts of the 
universe. 

it is this souse which furnishes the imagination 
with its ideas; so that by “ the pleasures of the 
imagination,” or ” fancy” (which I shall use pro- 
iniscuously ), I here mean such as arise from visible 
objects, either when we have them actually in our 
view, or when we rail up their ideas into our miiuls 
by painting, statues, deseri]itions, or any the like 
occasion. Wo cannot indeed have a single image 
in the fancy that did not make its first entrance 
through the sight ; but we have the power of retain- 
ing, altering, and compounding those images which 
vve have once received, into all the varieties of pic- 
ture and vision that are most agreeable to the ima- 
gination : for by this faculty, a rr\an in a dungc^on 
is i Mpable of entertaining himself wdth scenes and 
landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature. 

There are few words in the English language 
which are employed in a more lo(»se and luieireum- 
seribed sense than those of the fancy and the iina- 
gitiatioii. I thereh)re thought it necessary (o fix 
and determine the notion of these two wonls, us I 
intend to make use of them in the thread of my 
following speculations, that the reader may comuMve 
rightly what is the subject which I proceed upon. 
I must therefore desire him to remember, that by 
“ the ph'usures of the imagination,” I mean only 
such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kimls: my 
design being first of all to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, w'hich entirely pro- 
ceed from such objects as are before our eyes ; and 
in the next place to speak of those secondary jilea- 
snres of tlie imagination whicli flow from the ideas 
,o| visible objects, when the objects are not actually 
.biffore the eye, but are called up into our memo- 
ries, or formed into agreeable visions of things that 
are either absent or fictitious. 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, arc not so gross as those of sense, nor 
so refined as those of the understanding. The last 
are indeed more preferable, because they arc founded 
on some new knowledge or improvement in the 
mind of man; yet it must be confessed, that those 

the imagination arc as great and as transporting 
«8 the other. A beautiful prospect delights the soul 
as much as a demonstration ; and a description in 
Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle, Besides, the pleasures of the imagination 
^'<ve this advantage above those of the understand- 
mg, that they are more obvious and more easy to be 
®r<juired. It is but opening the eye, and the scene 
ee'ers. The colours paint themselves on the fancy, 
.very little attention of thought or application 

mind in the beholder. We are struck, we know 
*J^t how, with the symmetry of any thing we see, 
«tid immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
'*'lhout inquiring into the particular causes and oc- 
of it ‘ 


A man of a polite imagination is let into a great 
I many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of 
I receiving. He cun converse with a picture, and 
i find an agreeable companion in a statue. He 
I meets with a secret refreshment in a description, 
j and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect 
of fields an<l nioadows, than another does in the 
possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property 
in every thing he sees, and makes the most rude 
uncultivated parts of nature administer to his plea- 
sures; so that he looks upon the w'orld as it were in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of 
charms, that conceal themselves .^rom the generality 
of mankind. 

There are indeed but very few who know how to 
be idle and innocent, or have a relish of any plea- 
sures that are not criminal ; every diversion they 
take is at the expense of some one virtue or anolher, 
and their very first step out of business is into vice 
or folly. A man should endeavour, therefore, to 
make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide 
as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, 
and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man 
would not blush to take. Of this nature are those 
of the imagination, which do not require such a 
bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious 
employments, nor, at the same time, suffer the mind 
to sink into that negligence and remissness, which 
are apt to accompany our more sensual delights, 
but, like a gentle exercise to the faculties, awaken 
them from sloth and idlvnes.s, without putting them 
•ipon any labour or clitfieulty. 

We might here add, that the pleasures of the 
fancy are more conducive* to health than those of 
the understanding, whicli are worked out by dint of 
thinking, and attended with too violent a labour of 
the brain. Delightful scenes, whether in nature, 
painting, or poetry, have a kindly inlluence on the 
iiody as well as the mind ; and not only serve to 
clear and brighten the imagination, but are able to 
disperse grief ami melancholy, and to sot the animal 
spirits in pleasing ami agrreaole mot<ions. For this 
reason, Sir Francis l^acon, in his Essay upon Health, 
has not thought it improper to prescribe to his 
reader a poem or a prospect, where he particularly 
dissuades him from knotty and subtle disquisitions, 
and advises him to pursue stmlii’s that fill the mind 
with s})]endid and illustrious objects, as histories, 
fables and contemplations of nature, 

I have in this paper, by way of intnKluction, 
settled the notion of tho'^e pleasures of the imagina- 
tion which are the subject of my present underta- 
king. and endeavoured, by several considerations, to 
recommend to my reader the pursuit of those 
I pleasures. I shall in my next paper examine the 
several sources from whence these pleasures are 
derived. — O. 

No. 412.1 MONDAY, JUNE 23, 1712. 

rACEU II. 

ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION, 
coN'rEN'rs. 

Three sources of all the pleasures of the imagination, in our 
survfsy of outward objeets. Huw what is great pleases the 
i imagination. How what is new pleases the imagination. 
1 How what is beautiful in our speeics pleasas the imagination 
I low what is beaut ifiU in general pleases the imagination. 
What other aceulental causes may contribute to the heigbe. 
tening of those pleasures. 

I)i\ isum sic breve fiet opu.s. — Maht. Ep. iv 83. 

The work, divided aptly, shorter grows. ' 

i 1 SHALL first consider those pleasures of the 
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imagination which arise from the actual view and 
surveyor outward objects: aud these, I thihk, all 
proceed from the sight of what is great, uncommon, 
or beautiful. There may, indeed, he something so 
terrible or offensive, that the horror or loathsome- 
ness of an object may overbear the pleasure which 
results from its greatness, novelty, or beauty ; but 
still there will be such a mixture of delight in the 
very disgust it gives us, as any of these three quali- 
fications arc most conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, but the largness of a whole view, con- 
sidered as one entire piece. Such are the prospects 
of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated 
desert, of huge h»*aps of mountains, high rocks and 
precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we 
are not struck with the novelty or beauty of the 
sight, hut with that rude kind of magnificence which 
appears in many of these stupendous works of na- 
ture. Our imagination loves to he filled with an 
object, or to grasp at any thing that is too big for 
its capacity. VVe are flung into a pleasing astonish- 
ment at such unbounded views, and feel a delightful 
stillness and amazement in the soul at the appre- 
hension of them. Tlie mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a restraint upon it, and 
is apt to fancy itself under a sort of confinement, 
when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, and 
shortened on every side by the neighbourhood of 
walls or mountains. On the contrary, a spacious 
horizon is an image of liberty, where the eye has 
room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 
t immensity of its views, and to lose itself amiflst the 
variety of objects that offer themselves to its observa- 
tion. Such wide and undetermined prospects arc 
* as pleasing to the fancy as the speculations of eter- 
nity or infinitude arc to the understanding. But if 
there be a beauty or uncommon ness joined with this 
grandeur, as in a trouhlc'd ocean, a heaven adorned 
with stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut 
out into rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the 
pleasure still grows upon us, as it arises from more 
than a single principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a 
pleasure in the imagination, because it fills the soul 
with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, 
and gives it an idea of which it was not before pos- 
sessed. Wc are indeed so often conversant with 
one set of objects, and tired out with so many re- 
peated shows of the same things, that whatever is 
new or inujummon contributes a little to vary human 
life, and to divert our minds for a while with the 
strangeness of its appearance. It serves us for a 
kiud of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we 
are apt to complain of, in our usual and ordinary 
entertainments. It is this that bestows charms on 
a monster, and makes even the imperfections of 
nature please us. It is this that recommends va- 
riety, where the mind is every instant called off to 
something new, and the attention not suffered to 
dwell too long, and waste itself on any particular 
object. It is this, likewise, that improves what is 
great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind k 
double entertainment. Groves, fields, and meadows, 
are at any season of the year pleasant to look upon, 
hut never so much as in the opening of the spring, 
when they are all new and fresh, with their fiist 
gloss upon them, and not yet too much accustomed 
and familiar to the eye. For this reason there is 
nothing that more enlivens a prospect than rivers, 
jetteans, or falls of water, where the scene is per- 
petually sluflmg, and entertaining the sight every 


moment with something that is new. We .kc I 
quickly tired with looking upon lulls and valleys, ! 
where every thing continues fixed and settled in tiit I 
same place and posture, but find our thoughts a j 
little agitated and relieved at the sight of such oh. 
jects as are ever in motion, and sliding away from | 
beneath the eye of the beholder. j 

But there is nothing that makes its way more I 
directly to the soul than beauty, which inunedialcly | 
diffuses a secret satisfaction and complactmcy through j 
the imagination, and gives a finishing to any thing I 
that is great or uncommon. The very first discovery [ 
of it strikes the mind with an inward joy, and 
spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its j 
faculties. There is not perhaps any real beauty or j 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another, j 
because we might have been so made, that whatso- ! 
ever now appears loathsome to us might have sliowu j 
itself agreeable; hut we find by experience tliat , 
there arc several modifications of matter, which the 
mind, without any previous consideration, piv)- 
nounces at first siglit bcautitul or deformed, 'I’loi.s 
we see that every different species of sensible crea- 
tures has its different notitms of beauty, and that 
each of them is most affected with the beauties of 
it^ own kind. This is no where more remarkable ^ 
than in birds of the same shape and proportion, i 
where we often see the male determined in hi^ 
courtship by the single grain or tincture of a feather, ! 
and never discovering any charms but iu the colour j 
of its species. i 

Soil thalamo servare fidein, sanotasque vcrc tur j 

Connul)d leges; non ilium in peeUjre candor i 

Solieitat niveus; neqno pravuin nceendit arnoreni 
Spiendidu lanugo, vcl honesta in vonicc crista. 
PurpurtMisve nilor pennarmn ; ast aginina late j 

Ftrminea explorat cautus, nmculasque rc(|uiril | 

Co^;iiulas, paribusquo inlrrlit.a corpora I 

Ni facerel, piclis sylvam < ireiini undique 
t'onfusam aspiccres vulgo parlusque bifonnes, 

Et genus Hnd)iguuin, et veneris nionumcntu nefaiul.e. 

llinc morula in nigro so bblcctat nigra marilo; 

Hinc sociuni lasciva petit Philomola canorum, 
Agnosedque pares sonitus; Idnc noctua tetnun 
Cunilioin alarum, et glaucos miratur oceilos 
Meinpe sibi semper constat, croscitque quotanais 
Lucida progenies, oaslos confessa parcJites; 

Duni viri<les inter saltus lucosque sonoros 
Verc novoexuUat. plumasque decora juvetil us 
Explicat ad solem patriisque coloribus urdei.* 

The feather’d husband, to his partner true, 

Preserves connubial rites inviolate. 

With cold indjiTcrenco every charm he sees. 

The milky whiteness of the stately iieek. 

The .shining down, proml crest, and purple 
But cautious with a searching eye explores 
'J'ho female tribes, hi.s proper m.ate to find, 

With kindred colours mark’d; clid ho not so, 

T]>e grove with painted monsters would abound ; 

Th' ambiguous product ot unnatural love. 

The blackbird hence selecUs her sooty spouse; 

The nightingale her musical compeer, 

Lur’d by the well-known voice, the bird of niglil, 

Sndt with his dusky wings and greenish eyes. 

Woos his dun paramour. 'J’ho beauteou.** race 
S{)eak the chaste loves of their progenitors; 

' When, by the Spring inVited, they exult 
In woods and fields, and to tha sun unfold 
Their plumes, that with paternal colours glow. 

There is a second kind of beauty that we find in 
the several products of art and nature, which ocs 
not work in the imagination with that warmth an ^ 
and violence as the beauty that appears in our pro- 
per species, but is apt however to raise in us a 
cret delight, and a kind of fondness for the 
or objects in which we discover it. This consis^ 


•,It would seem, from his manner of introc^cing ^ 
Mr. Addison was himself (ho author' of these fine verse.'. 
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either in the gaiety or variety of colours, in the 
symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrange- 
ment and disposition of bodies, or in a just mixture 
and concurrence of all together. Among these 
several kinds of beauty the eye takes most delight 
in colours. We.no where meet with a more glorious 
or pleasing show in nature, than what appi'ars in 
the heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, 
which is wholly made up of those different stains of 
light that show themselves in clouds of a different 
situation. For this reason we find the poets, who 
are always addressing themselves to the imagina- 
tion, borrowing more of their epithets from colours, 
than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in everything that is groat, 
strange, or beautiful, and is still more pleased the 
more it finds of these perfections in the same object, 
so it is capable of receiving a new satisfaction by 
the assistance of another sense. Thus, any c«m- 
tinued sound, as the music of birds, or a fall of 
water, awakens every moment the mind of the be- 
holder, and makes him more attentive to the several 
beauties of the place that lie before him. Thus, if 
there arises a fragraucy of smells or perfumes, they 
heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and makt? 
even the colours and verdure of the landscape ap- 
pear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both senses 
recommend each other, and are pleasanter together 
than when they enter the mind separately ; as the 
different colours of a picture, when they are well 
disposed, set off one another, and receive an ad- 
ditional beauty from the advantage of their situa- 
tion. — 0. 


No. 413.] TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1712. 

I'APER III 

ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IM AG IN A'l'loN. 


Why the necessary cause of our being plcaf^ed with what is 
great, new, or beautiful, unknown. Why tlje finnJ cause 
more known and more useful. I'ho final caiwe of our l)eing 
piea.sod with what is great. The nnai cause of our being 
pleased with what is new. The final cause of our being 
pleased with what is beautiful in our own specieM. 'Iho 
final cause of our being pleased with wliut is beautiful ui 
general. 

• Causa via est notissima— Ovid, Mot ix. 207. 

The cause is secret, but the effect i.s known. — Addison 

Though in yesterday’s paper wc considered how 
every thing that is great, new, or beautiful is apt to 
affect the imagination with pleasure, wc must own 
that it is impossible for us to assign the necessary 
tause of this pleasure, because we know neither the 
haturc of an idea, nor the substance of a human 
soul, which might help us to discover the confor- 
mity or disagreeableness of the one to the other; 
®ntl therefore, for want of such a light, all that we 
do in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on 
of the soul that are must agreeable, 

^ to range, under their proper heads, what is 
displeasing to the mind, without being 
ca/ several necessary and eflicient 

^irisrs^ ^*^^**' whence the pleasure or displeasure 

serV f causes lie more bare and open to our ob- 
IpIa^ often a greater variety that 

are ^ same effect; and these, though (hey 
^Hogether so satisfactory, are generally 
useful Uian the other, as they give us greater | 


occasion of admiring the goodness and wisdom of the 
first Contriver. 

One of the final causes of our delight in anything 
that i.s great may be this. The Supreme Author of 
our being has so foimed the soul of man, that no- 
thing but Himself can be its last, adequate, and 
proper happiness. Because, therefore, a groat i)art 
of our happiness must arise from the contemplation 
of his being, that ho might give our souls a just re- 
lish for sucli a contemplation, he has made ihein 
naturally delight in the apprehension of what is 
great or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleasing motion of the* mind, immediately rises at 
the consideration of any object that takes up a great 
deal of room in the fancy, and, by consequence, will 
improve into the highest pitch of astonishineut and 
devotion when we contemplate his nature, that is 
neither circumscribed by time nor place, nor to be 
comprehended by the largest capacity of a created 
being. 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage us in the pursuit after knowledge, and 
engage us to search into the wonders of his crea- 
tion ; for every new idea brings such a pleasure with 
it, as rewards any pains we have taken in its acqui- 
sition, and consequently serves as a motive to put 
us upon fresh discoveries. 

lie has made every thing that is beautiful in our 
own species pleasant, that all creatures might be 
tempted to multiply their kind, and fill the world 
with inhabitants; for it is very remarkable, that 
wherever nature is crossed in the production of a 
monster (the result of any unnatural mixture), the 
breed is incapable of propagating its likeness, and 
of founding a new order of creatures : go that, unless 
all animals were allured by the beauty of their own 
gpecie.s, generation would be at an end, and the 
earth unpeopled. 

In the last place, he has made every thing that is 
beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or rather has 
made so many objects appear beautiful, that he might 
render the whole creation more gay and delightful. 
He has given almost every thing about us the power 
! of raising an agreeable idea in the imagination : so 
that it is impossible for us to behold his works Avith 
coldness or indifference, and to survey so many 
beauties without a secret satisfaction and compla- 
cency. Things would make but a poor appearance 
to the eye, if we saw them only in their proper 
figures and motions : and what reason can we assign 
for their exciting in us many of those ideas which 
are different from any thing that exists in the objects 
themselves (for such are light and colours), were it 
not to add supernumerary ornaments to the universe, 
and make it more agreeable to the imagination ? 
Wc are every where entertained with pleasing shows 
and apparitions: wo discover imaginary glories in 
the heavens and in the earth, and see some of this 
visionary beauty poured out upon the whole crea- 
tion : but what a rough unsightly sketch of nature 
should we be entertained with, did all her colouring 
disappear, and the several distinctions of light and 
shade vanish ? In short, our souls arc at present 
delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleasing delu- 
sion, and we walk about like the enchanted hero of 
a romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods, and 
meadows ; and, at the same time, hears^ie warbling 
of birds, and the purlfiig of streams ; but upon 
the finishing of some secret spell the fantastic scene 
breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds him on 
a barren heath, or n a solitary desert. It is not 
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improbable that something like this may be the state 
of the soul after its first separation, in respect of 
the images it will receive from matter ; though in- 
deed the ideas of colours are so pleasing and beau- 
tiful in the imagination, that it is possible the 
soul will not be deprived of them, hut perhaps 
hud them excited by some other occasional cause, as 
they are at present by the different impressions of 
the subtle matter on the organ of sight. | 

I have here supposed that my reader is aequaiuted 
witli that groat modern discovery, which is at pre- 
sent universally acknowledged by all the inquirers 
into natural philosophy : namely, that light and 
colours, as apprehended by the imagination, are only 
ideas in the mind, and not qualities that have any 
existence in matter. As this is a truth which has 
been proved incontestably by many modern philo- 
sophers, and is indeed one of the finest speculations 
in that science, if the English reader would see the 
notion explained at large, he may find it in the eighth 
chapter of the second book of Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding. — O. 

The following letter of Steele to Addison is reprinted 
here from the original edition of the Spectator in folio. 

“Mr. Spectator, June 21, 1712. 

“ I would not divert the course of your discourses, 
when you seem bent upon obliging the world witli 
a train of thinking, which, rightly attended to, may 
render the life of every one that reads it more easy j 
and happy for the future. The pleasures of the ] 
imagination are what bewilder life, when reason and | 
judgment do not interpose ; it is therefore a worthy 
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giv^mc hopes of your favour to it, and that is whqt 
Tully advises, to wit, that the benetlt is made as 
diffusive as possible. Every one that has half a 


guinea is put into the possibility, from that small 
sum, to raise himself an easy fortune ; when these 
little parcels of wealth arc, as it were, thus thrown 
back into the redoiiatioii of Providence, we arc to 
expect that some who live under hardships or ob- 
scurity may be produced to the world in the figure 
they (leserve by this means. 1 doubt not but this 
last argument will have force with you ; and I can- 
not add another to it, but what your severity will, J 
fear, very little regard, which is, that 1 am, 

“ Sir, your greatest Admirer, 

“ liicuAiU) Steele.” 
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PA PICK IV. 

ON THE PLEA-SLUES OK THE IMAGINATION. 

COM ENT S. 

The works of nature more pleasant to the iniaginaiion iliaii 
tliostt of art The works of nature still mure pleasant, tlio 
im)re they resemble those of art. The works of art mere 
pleasant, the more they resemlrie those of nature. Our lai- 
lHUsli pliinUUoiis ami gardens considered in the furecomij 
lighE 

Alteriii.s sic 

Alleru po.-'Cii op<-in re.s, et < onjurnt amice. 

lloR. .“Vrs Poet. v. -IIO, 
But mutually they need each other's help, — Koscommun, 

If we consider the works of nature and art as llirv 


luu^uiuui, uu iiui iiiteipoac, ic is iiierirunc a wwiiiiy .... . . . • .l • i i 

i 1 1 * . I- H '4 4 l V ' hrtj oualilitMi to entertain the jinaginulion, v.esia i 

action in you to look carelully into the powers of ^ , 

r.. ., 411 .., ,1 1 ! uud the last very delectivo, in conipiirisoii ot the 

fancy, that other men, from the knowledge ol them, - .. 

l \ • ' 1 11 4 i • • f I former; for though they may sometimes aoneuras 

mav improve their oys, and allay their grids, by a , . ® i 

. ; c . c *^ 14 ^ T . r ■ 1 1 *• I bcaulilul or strange, they can have ijolhino in them 


just use of that faculty. I say, Sir, I would not in 
terrupt you in the progress of this discour.se ; but if 
you will do me the favour of inserting this letter in 
your next paper, you will do some service to the 
public, though not in so iiohio a way of obliging, us 
that of improving their minds. Allow me, Sir, to 
acquaint you with a design (of which I am partly 
author), though it tends to no greater a good than 
that of getting money. I should not hope for the 
favour of a philosopher in this matter, if it v/erc not 
attempted under the restrii tions which you .sages 
put upon private acquisitions. The first purpose 
which every good man is to propose to himself, i.s 
the service of his prince and country : after that i.s 
done, he cannot add to himself, but he must also be 
beneficial to them. This scheme of gain is not 
only consistent with that end, but has its very being 
in .subordination to it ; for no man can be a gainer 
here but at the same time he himself, or some other, 
must succeed in tlieir dealings with the goveniment. 
It is called ‘ The Multiplication Table,’ and is so 
far calculated for the immediate service of her ma- 
jesty, that the same person who is fortunate in the 
lottery of the state may receive yet further advan- 
tage in this table. And I am sure nothing can be 
more plciTsing to her gracious temper than to find 
out additional methods of increasing their good for- 
tune who adventure any thing in her service, or lay- 
ing occasions for others to become capable of serving 
their country who are at present in loo low circum- 
stances to exert themselve.s. The manner of exe- 
cuting the iJcsign is by giving out receipts for half 
guineas received, which shall entitle the fortunate 
bearer to certain sums in the table, as is set forth at 
large in the projiosals printed the instant. 

There is another ciicuinslance in this design which 


strange, they 
of that vastiicss and immensily, which allhni no 
great an entertainment to the iniud of the hehuliler. 
The one may be us polite and did), ate as llie other, 
hut can never show hcr.self so august and magiuli- 
ceiit iu the design. There is sumelhiug mure holil 
and masterly in the rough carele.ss .strokes of nature, 
than iu the nice touches and embellishments of art. 
The beauties of the most stately garden or paluie 
lie in a narrow compass ; the iniaginaiion imnicdi- 
utely runs them over, ami requires something else to 
gratify her; but in the wiiie liehis of nature, the 
.sight wanders up and down without confinement, and 
is fed with an infinite variety of images, without any 
certain stint or number, i'or this reason we always 
find the poet in love with the country life, whiro 
nature appears in the greatest perfection, and lur- 
nishes out all those scenes that are most apt to de- 
light the imagination. 

bcnploruni chorus oinnis araat nemus, cl fugit urbes. 

IIoR. 2 Ei> lb 

——To grottos and to groves we run, 

To ea.se and silence, every Muse s son. — P opk. 

Hlc .serura quies, et nesela fallere vita, 
bpelum a*, vivique lucus ; hlc fngula Tonipe, 

Dives opuin variarum ; hie ialis otia fundis, 

Mugitusquo bourn, niollesque sub arbore sonini. 

ViRO. Georg, n. 4o7. 

Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to cheat, 

With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless, 

And rural pleasure.n crown his happiness. 

Unvex'd with quarrels, undisturb’d with noise, 

'The country king his peaceful realm enjoys ; 

Cool grots and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the valley giRR?* 

And shady groves that easy sleep invite, ♦ nHrpsJ< 

And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night. 

■ But though there are several of those wild ficenP^ 
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I tliat are more delightful than any artificial shows, 

1 -pt we find the works of nature still more pleasant, 
j ijhe more they resemble those of art : for in this case 
I our pleasure rises from a double principle ; from the 
I agrceableuess of the objects to the eye, and from 
! their similitude to other objects. Wo are pleased as 
: well with comparing their beauties, as with survey- 
I ing them, and can represent them to our minds, 
citlier as copies or originals. Hence it is that we 
take delight in a prospect which is well laid out, 

1 and diversified with fields and meadows, woods and 
: rivers ; in those accidental landscapes of trees, 

' clouds, and cities, that arc sometimes found in the 
j veins of marble; in the curious fret-w'ork of rocks 
I n,nd grottos ; and, in a word, in any thing^hat hath 
j such a variety or regularity as may seem the eflcct 
: of design in what we call the works of chance. 

1 If the products of nature rise in value according 
as they more or less resemble those of ait, w’e may 
be sure that artificial works receive a greater ad- 
vantage from their resemblance of such as are na- 
j tural; because here the similitude in not only plea- 
1 sant, but the pattern more perfect. The jircttiest 
j landscape I ever saw, was one drawn on the walls 
I of a dark room, whicli stood opposite on one side to 
' a navigable river, and on the other to a park. The 
I experiment is very common in optics. Here v^u 
I might discover tlie waves and fluctuations of the 
I water in strong and pn'por cedours, with tlie jvicture 
! of a ship entering at one end, ami .sailing by degrees 
j through the whole piceo. On another there ap- 
peared the green shadows of trees, waving to and fro 
with the wind, and herds of deer among them in 
miniature, leaping about upon the wall. I must 
confess the novelty of such a sight may he one oc- 
casion of its pleasautncs.s to the imagination; hut 
( certainly its chief reason is its nearest resemblance 
: to nature, as it does not only, like olher pictures, 

I give tlie colour and figure, but the motion of the 
tilings it represout.s. 

I \Ve have before observed, that there i.s generally 
in nature something more grand and august than 
; what wo meet with in the curiosities of art. When, 
therefore, we see this imitated in any measure, it 
! gives us a nobler and more exalted kind of pleasure 
I than what we receive from the nicer and more accu- 
rate production.s of art. On this account our Eng- 
lish gardens are not so entertaining to the fancy as 
those in France and Italy, where we sec a large ex- 
tent of ground covered over with an agreeable iiiix- 
tuie of garden and forest, which rejircseiit every 
where an artificial rudeness, much more charming 
than that neatness and elegancy which we meet 
with in those of our ow’n country. It might indeed 
of ill consequence to tlie public, as well as un- 
profitable to private persons, to alienate so much 
ground from pasturage and the plough, in many 
parts of a country that is so well peopled, and culti- 
vated to a far greater advantage. But why may not 
a whole estate he thrown into a kiml of garden by 
frequent plantations, that may turn as much to the 
profit as the pleasure of the owner ? A marsh over- 
grown with willow's, or a mountain shaded with oak.s, 
fire not only more beautiful, hut more beneficial, 
than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of 
n make a pleasant prospect ; and if the walks 
Were a little taken care of that lie betw'cen them, if 
he natural embroidery of the meadows were helped 
j find improved by some small additions of art, and 
[ I e several rows of hedges set off by trees and fioivers 
t capable of receiving, a man might 

I ''ike a pretty landscape of his own possessions. 

i . 
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Writers who have given us an account of China, 
tell us the inhabitants of that country laugh at the 
plantations of uiir Europeans, wlnt h are laid out by 
the rule and line; because, thi\ sa\, any person 
may place trees in equal rows and uuiforin figures. 
They choose rather to show a genius in works of 
this nature, and therefore always conceal the art by 
W'hich they direct themselves. They have a word, 
it seems, in their language, by which they express 
the particular beauty of a phintali«»n tliat thin 
strikes the imagination at first sight, without di.s- 
covering what it is that has so agreeable an elloet 
Our liritish gardeners, on the contrary, in.stead of 
humouring nature, luve to deviate from it a.s luucii 
as pos.sihle. Our trees rise in cone^ globes, and j))- 
raniids. We see the marks of the scresars upon every 
plant and hu.sh. I do not know whether 1 am .sin- 
gular in my opinion, but for my ow’ii part, I would 
rather look upon a tree in all its luxuriancy and dif- 
fusion of bouglis and branches, than when it is thus 
cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; and 
cannot hut fancy that an orchard in flower looks in- 
finitely more delightful than all the little labyrinths 
of the most finished parlerre. But, as our great 
modellers of gar<lens have their magazines of plants 
to dispose of, it is very natural for them to tear up 
all the beautiful plantations of fruit-trees, and con- 
trive a plan that may most turn to their own profit, 
in taking olT their evergreens, and the likt' move- 
able plants, with which their slujps are plentifully 
st.(.)cked.— O, 
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PAI‘KU V. 

ON THK Pt.EASUHtS OF THE IMAGINATION. 

CONl'KN'iS. 

Of nrehiterture. as it afTeols the iinairin.vtion. Greatness in 
arclulcclure relates cither to the hulk or to tin ..uinnor 
(heiUne>s of hulk in the ancient oriental ImililmLis. T'lie 
aiieieiit jiceountH (jf lhe.se hihltlin^s coulinned, 1. Kroin the 
advantaijes f(»r raising such works, in the first ages of the 
world, aiul in eastern elnnates; 2 From several of them 
whieli are still extant. Instances how ^reainess of manner 
alTects (he imagmaiion. A Freueb autlior s ohservuiion.s 
on this .subject. Why concave and eonve.x figures give a 
greatnes.sof manner to works of arehitecHire. Kvery fhiiiT 
thill plea.se.s the iinaginaUoa in arehilecture, is either great, 
heautiful, or new 

Adde tot egrcgia.H urhes, openunque laborem. 

Viun. (ieorg. ii. 15 .'j. 

Witne.ss our cities of illusfrlou.s name. 

Their costly labour, and .slujieiidous fratne. — D rypek. 

Having already shown how’ the fancy h affected 
by the works of nature, and afterwards considered 
in general both the works of nature and of art, how 
they mutually assist and complete each other in 
forming such scenes and prospects us are most ajit 
to delight the mind of the beholder, I shall in this 
paper throw togetlier some rcHcclions on that parii- 
cular art, W'hich has mure immediate tendency, than 
any other, to produce those primary pleasures of 
the imagination which have hitherto been the 
subjf'ct of this discourse. The art 1 mean is that 
of architecture, which I shall consider only with re- 
gard to the light in which the foregoing speculations 
have placed it, without onteiing into those rules and 
maxims which the great masters pf arehitccture 
have laid down, and explained at laige in number, 
less treatises upon that subject. 

(Jreatness in the works of architecture may bn 
considered as relating to the bulk and body of struc- 
# 
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tufC| or to the manner in which it is built. As for 
the first, we find the ancients, especially among the 
eastern nalious of the world, infinitely superior to 
the moderns. 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which an 
old author says, there were the foundations to be 
seen in his time, which looked like a spacious moun- 
tain ; what could be more noble than the walls of 
Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple to 
Jupiter Bclus, that rose a mile high by eight several 
stories, each story a furlong in height, and on the 
top of which was the Babylonian observatory ? I 
might here, likewise, take notice of the huge rock 
that was cut into the figure of Semiramis, with the 
smaller rocks that lay by it in the shape of tributary 
kings; the prodij^ous basin, or artificial lake, which 
took in the whole Euphrates, till such time as a new 
canal was formed for its reception, with the several 
tTeuches tlirough which that river was conveyed. 
I know there are persons who look upon some of 
these wonders of art as fabulous; but 1 cannot find 
any grounds for such a suspicion ; unless it be that 
we have no such works among us at present. There 
were, indeed, many greater advantages for building 
)u those times, and in that part of the world, than 
have been met with ever since. The earth was ex- 
tremely fruitful ; men lived generally on pasturage, 
which requires a much smaller number of hamls 
than agriculture. There were few trades to employ 
the busy part of mankind, and fewer arts aud sciences 
to give work to men of speculative tempers; and, 
what is more than all the rest, the prince was abs<»- 
lute ; so that, when he went to war, he put himself 
at the head of the V'hole people; as we find Semi- 
ramis leading her three millions to the field, and yet 
overpowered by the number of her enemies. It is 
no wonder, therefore, when she was at peace, and 
turned her thoughts on building, that she could ac- 
complish such great works, with such a prodigious 
multitude of labourers: besides that in her climate 
there was small interruption of frosts and winters, 
which make the northern workmen lie half a year 
idle. I might mention, too, among the benefits of 
the climate, w'hat historians say of the earth, that it 
sw'eated out a bitumen, or natural kind of mortar, 
which is doubtless the same with that mentioned in 
the holy writ, as contributing to the structure of 
Babel: “ Slimo they used instead of mortar.” 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids, which an- 
swer to the descriptions that have been made of 
them; and I question not but a traveller might find 
out some remains of the labyrinth that covered a 
whole province, and had a hundred temples dis- 
posed among its several quarters and divisions. 

The wall of China is one of these eastern pieces 
of magnificence, which makes a figuro even in the 
map of the world, although an accuut of it would 
have been thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest build- 
ings that have adorned the several countries of the 
world. It is this which has set men at work on 
temples and public places of worship, not only that 
they might, by the magnificence of the building, 
invite the Deity to reside within it, but that such 
stnpeldious works might, at the same time, open the 
mind to vast conceptions, and fit it to converse with 
the divinity of the place. For every thing that is 
majestic imprints an awfulncss and reverence on the 
mind of the beholder, and strikes in with the natural 
greatness of the soul. 

In the second place we are to consider greatness 
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I of manner in architecture, w hich has such force upon 
; the imagination, that a small building, where it ap< 

; pears, shall give the mind nobler ideas than one 
I of twenty times the bulk, where the manner is or- 
dinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a man would have 
been more astonished with the majestic air that ap. 

I peered in one of Lysippus’s statues of Alexauder, 
I though no bigger than the life, than he might have 
i been with mount Athos, had it been cut into the 
figure of the hero, according to the proposal of 
i Phidias,* with a river in one hand, and a city in 
the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind he 
finds in himself at his first entrance into the Pun- 
i tlieon at l^ine, and how his imagination is filled 
' with sonulthing great and amazing ; and, at tin? 

I same time, consider how little, in proportion, he is 
affected with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, 
though it be five times larger than the other; which 
can arise from nothing else but the greatness of 
I the manner in the one, aud the meanness in the 
I other. 

I have seen an observation upon this subject in a 
I French author, which very much pleased me. It 
is in Monsieur Freurt’s Parallel of the uuciciit uiul 
modern Architecture. 1 shall give it the reader 
wiAi the same terms of art which ho has made use 
of. “ I am observing,” says he, “ a thing which, 
in my opinion, is very curious, whence it proceed.'?, 
that iu the same quantity of superficies, the one 
manner seems great and magnificent, and the other 
poor and trilling; the reus(»n is fine and uncommon. 
I say, then, that to introduce into architecture this 
grandeur of manner, we ought so to prijcced, that 
the division of the principal members of the order 
may consist but of few parts, that they be all great, 
and of a bold and ample relievo, aud swelling; and 
that the eye beholding nothing little and mean, the 
imagiiiatiou may be more vigoiously touched and 
afl'ected with the work that stands before it. For 
example: in a cornice, if the gola or cyinalium of 
the corona, the coping, the modiilions or deniilli, 
make a noble show by their graceful projections, if 
we see none of that ordinary confusion which is the 
result of those little cavitie.s, quarter rounds of the 
astragal, and I know not bow many other inter- 
mingled particulars, which pro<luce no effect in 
great and massy works, and which very unprolitably 
take up place to the prejudice of the principal 
member, it is most certain that this manner will ap- 
pear solemn and great; as, on the contrary, that it 
will have but a poor and mean effect, where there is 
a redundancy of those smaller ornaments, which 
divide and scatter the angles of the sight into such 
a multitude of rays, so pressed together that the 
w hole will appear but a confusion.” 

Among all the figures in architecture, there are 
none that have a greater air than the concave and 
the convex ; and wc find in the ancient aud modern 
architecture, as well in the remote parts of China, 
as in countries nearer home, that round pillars and 
vaulted roofs make a great part of those buildings 
which arc designed for pomp and magnificence. 
The reason I take to be, because in these figures we 
generally see more of th#* body than in those of 
other kinds. There are, indeed, figures of bodies, 
w here the eye may take in two-thirds of the surface , 
but, as in such bodies, the sight must split upon 
several angles, it does not take in one uniform ide^ 
but several ideas of the same kind. Look upon I * 


♦ Diiiccratfs- 
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I outside of a dome, your eye half surrounds it ;*ook 
; upon the inside, and at one glance you have all the 
prospect of it ; the entire concavity falls into your 
eye at once, the sight being as the centre that col- 
lects and gathers into it the lines of the whole cir- 
cumference : in a square pillar, the sight often takes 
in but a fourth part of the surface ; and in a square 
concave must move up and down to the different 
sides, before it is master of all the inward surface. 
For this reason, the fancy is infinitely more struck 
with the view of the open air and skies, that passes 
through au arch, than what comes through a square, 
or any other figure. The figure of the rainbow does 
not contrive less to its magnificence thau the 
colours to iflPacauty, as it is very poetically described 
by the son of Siruch ; “ Look upon the rainbow, 
and praise Him that made it ; very beautiful is it in 
its brightness ; it encompasses the heavens with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High 
have bended it.” 

Having thus spoken of that greatness which affects 
! the mind in architecture, I might next show the 
I pleasure that arises in the imagination from what 
appears new and beautiful in this art ; but as every 
beholder has naturally a greater taste of these two 
erfections in every building which offers itself to 
is view, than of that which I have hitherto cor> 
sidcrod, I shall not trouble my readers with auy rc- 
llectious upon it. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose to observe, that there is nothing in this 
whole art which pleases the imagination, but as it 
great, uucommon, or beautiful. — O. 
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PAPER VI. 

ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

. CONTKNTS. 

The secondary pleasures of the imagination. The several 
j sources of these pleasure.^ (stutuury, painting, description, 
and tnn.sic) compared together. T he final cause of our re- 
ceiving pleasure from these several .sources. Uf descriptions 
in particular The power of words over the imagination. 
Why one reader is nrore pleased with descriptions Umn 
I another. 

Quatenu’ hoc simile est oculis, quod inente videmus. 

Lccr. lx. 754. 

So far aa what we .see with our mind.s, bears simiUludo to 
Hhat wo see with our eyes. 

^ I AT first divided the pleasures of the imagination 
: -’nto such as arise from objects that are actually be- 
: fore our eyes, or that once eulered in at our eyes, 
and are afterward called up into the miud either 
barely by its own operations, or on occasion of some- 
; thing without us, as statues or descriptions. We 
have already considered the first division, and shall 
j therefore enter on the other, which, for distinction 
, I have inlled “ The Secondary Pleasures of 
' the Imagination.” When I say the ideas we re- 
' ceive from statues, descriptions, or such-like occa- 
sioDs, are the same that were once actually in our 
^tew, It must not be •understood that we had once 
the very place, action, or person, that are 
carved or described. It is sufficient that we have 
I seen places, .persons, or actions in general, which 
I ^ fcsemblance, or at least some remote analogy, 
what we find represented; since it is in the 
of the imagination, when it is once stocked 
; wiin particular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and 
j ^hem at her own pleasure. 

I Among the different kinds of representation, 


statuary is the most natural, and shows us something 
likest the object that is represented. To u4|ke use 
of a common insUnce : let one who is born blind 
take an image in his bands, and trace out with bis 
fiirgers the different furrows and impressions of the 
chisel, and ho will easily conceive how the shape of 
a man, Tir beast, may be represented by it; but 
should he draw his hand over a picture, where all is 
smooth and uniform, he would never be able to ima- 
gine how the several prominences and depressions 
of a human body should be shown uii a plain piece 
of canva.ss, that has in it no unevenness or irregu- 
larity. Dc.scription runs yet further from the things 
it represents than painting; for a picture bears a 
real resemblance to its original, which letters and 
syllables aic wholly void of. Colours speak all lan- 
guages, but words are understood only by such a 
people or nation. For this reason, though men's 
necessities quickly put them on finding out speech, 
writing is probably of a later invention than paint- 
ing ; particularly we are told that in America, when 
the Spaniards first arrived there, expresses were 
sent to the Emperor of Mexico in paint, and the 
news of his country delineated by the strokes of a 
pencil, which was a more natural way than that uf 
writing, though at the same time much more imper- 
fect, because it is impossible to draw the little cua- 
uexions of speech, or to give the picture of a con- 
junction or an adverb. It would be yet more strange 
to represent visible objects by sounds that have no 
ideas annexed to them, and to make something like 
description in music. Yet it is certain, there may 
be confused imperfect notions of this nature raised 
in the imagination by an artificial composition of 
notes ; and wc find that great masters in the art are 
able, sometimes to sot their hearers in the heat aud 
hurry of a battle, to overcast their minds with me- 
lancholy scenes and apprehensions of deaths and 
funerals, or to lull them into pleasing dreams of 
groves and elysiums. 

In all these in.stimccs, this seconrlary pleasure of 
the imagination proceeds from that action of the 
mind which compares the ideas arising from the ori- 
ginal objects with the ideas we receive from the 
statue, picture, description, or sound, that represents 
them. It is impossible for us to give the necessary 
reason why this operation of the mind is attended 
with so much pleasure, as I have before observed on 
the same occasion ; but we find a great variety of 
entertainments derived from this single principle ; 
for it is this thaVnot only gives us a relish of sta- 
tuary, painting, and description, but makes us de- 
light in all the actions aud arts of mimicry. It is 
(his that makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, 
which consists, as I have formerly shown, in the 
affinity of ideas ; and we may add, it is this also 
that raises the Httlo satisfaction w’e sometimes find 
in tl\c different sorts of false wit ; whether it con- 
sists in the affinity of letters, as an anagram, acros- 
tic; or of syllables, as in doggrel rhymes, echoes; 
or of words, as in puns, quibbles ; or of a whole 
sentence or poem, as wings and altars. The final 
cause, probably of annexing pleasure to this opera- 
tion of the mind, was to quicken and encourage us 
in our searches after truth, since the distingui^hing 
one thing from another, and the right disceruii|||^e* 
twixt our ideas, depend wholly upon our compWing 
them together, and observing the cougruity or dis- 
agreement that appears among the several works of 
nature. . 

But I shall hero confine myself to those pleasures 
of the imagination which proceed from ideas raised 
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by words, because most of the observations that Quern tu, Melpomene, semel 

«gree ith de.cri,,ti„u. are c,ually applicable to 

painting ana statuary. Clarabit puj^ilcm, non equus impijier, &C 

Words, when well chosen, ha^^c so great a force Sed qim; 'libur aqiue fertile }H iiluuni, 

in them, that a description otten i^ives us more lively Kt spis^* iieinoriim coinio, * r, . ... , 

1 / 1 .11 r,M ' Finizont Aolio carniujo iiobiu'ii). — H ur. 4 Ud. ill. 1 . 

ideas than the Sight of thmirs themselves. Iheremicr ,, ^ , 

j 1 • 1 11 He on whose birth the iync queen 

tinds a scene drawn in stronger colours, and painted of numbers smil'd, shnll never grace 

more to the life in his imagination, by the help of The Isthmian gaunllet. or be hten 

words, than hy an actual survey of the sc-ene which fam’d Olymiuc race, 

they describe. 1„ this ease, the poet seen.s to get 

the bettor ot nature; he takes, indeed, the land- And shady Iii^ i.an.. is shall know 

scape after her, but gives it more vigorous touches, 'I'he inusti-r ol iir Al.ilian song, — .VnEUBLuy. 

heightens its beauty, and so enlivens the wliolc piece, We may observe, that any single circumstance of 
that the images which flow from the objects them- what we have formerly seen often raise^p a whole 
selves appear weak and faint, in comparison of those scene of imagery, and awakens numberless ideas 
that come from the expressions. Tlie reason, pro- that before slept in the imagiuatitm ; such a parti- 
bably, may he, because, in the survey of any object, cular .smell or colour is able tu All the mind, on a 
we have only so much of it painted on the imagiua- siuhlen, with the picture ot the liclds or gardt us 
tion as comes iu at the eye; but in its description, where we tirst met with it, and to bring up mtu 
the poet gives us as free a view of it as he plea.ses, view all the variety of images that once attcuded it, 
aud discovers to us several parts, that cither wc did Our imagination takes the hint, and leads us uni \- 
not attend to, or that lay out of our sight when we pectedly into cities or theatres, plains or im'aiiows, 
first beheld it. As we look on any object, our idea We may further observe, when the fancy tlm.s rc- 
of it is, perhaps, made up of two or three simple fleets on the scenes that have passed in it fonncily, 
ideas; but when the poet represents it, he may those which were at tirst pleasant to behold ufijuar 
either give us a more complex idea of it, or only more so u[>()u reflection, and that the metuoiy 
raise iu us such ideas as are most apt to affect the hAghtens the delight fulne.ss of the original. A 


imagination. 


Cartesian would account for both these instances i 


It may be here worth our while to examine how the following manner :-r 
it comes to pass that several readers, who are all nc- The set of ideas which we received from such a 
quainted with the same language, and know the prospect or garden, having entered the mind at the 
meaning of the words they read, should nevertheless same lime, have a set of iraces, belonging to them 
have a different relish of the same descriptions. We in the brain, bordering very near upon one another; 
find one tran.sportcd with a passage, which another when, therefore, any one of these idea.s arises iu 
runs over with coldness and iudiftereuce ; or finding the imagination, and consequently dispatches a flow 
the representation extremely natural, where another of animal spirits to its proper trace, these spirits, in 
can perceive nothing of likeness and conflirmity. the vii)lence of their motion, run not only into the 
This different taste must proceed either from the trace to which they were more particularly direcUd, 

perfection of imagination in one more than in an- but into several of those that lie about it. By this 

other, or from the different ideas that several readers means, they awaken other ideas of the same set,*! 
affix to the same words. For, to have a true relish which immediately determine a new dispatch of 
and form a right judgment of a description, a man spirits, that in the same manner open other neigh- ^ 
should be born with a good imagination, and must bouring traces, till at last the w hole set of them is ; 
have well weighed the force and energy that lie in blown up, and the whole prospect or garden flourishes 
the several words of a language, so as to be able to in the imagination. But because the pleasure we 
distinguish which are most significant and expressive receive from these places far surmounted, and over- 
of their proper ideas, and what additional strength came the little disagrceableness we found in them, 
and beauty they are capable of receiving from con- for this reason there was at first a wider passage : 

iunctiou with others. The fancy must be warm, to worn in the pleasure traces, and, on the contrary, 

retain the print of those images it hath received so narrow a one in those which belonged to the dis- ! 
from outward objects, and the judgment discerning, agreeable ideas, that they were quickly stopt up, 
to know what expressions are most proper to clothe and rendered incapable of receiving any animal j 
and adorn them to the bcbt advantage. A man who spirits, and consequently of exciting any unpleasant | 
is deficient in either of these respects, though he ideas in the memory j 

may receive the general notion of a description, can It would be in vain to inquire whether the power , 
never see distinctly all its particular beauties ; as a of imagining things strongly proceeds from any 
person with a weak sight may have the confused pros- greater perfection iu the soul, oi from auy nicer ' 
pect of a place that lies before him, without entefiug texture in the brain of one man thai^ <»f another, 
into its several parts, or disteruiug the variety of its But this is certain, that a noble w'rilei should be j 
colours in their full glory aud perfection. — O. born with this faculty in its full strength and vigour. | 

80 as to be able to receive lively ideas from outward | 
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objects, to retain them long, and to range them to- 
gether upon occasion, in such figui^s and represen- 
tations, as are most likely to hit the fancy o n 
reader. A poet should take as much pains iu term- 
ing his imagination, as a philosopher in cultiyatiug 

u;.® Un i/aina duo relish ot 


his understanding. He must gain 


How a whole net uf ideas hang together. &C. A natural cause , i . ♦hiir.iiifrhlv col!lvert:dUl 

assigned for it. How to perfect the imaginaUon of a wnier. the WOrks of nature, and be thofOUghU tcnv 
Who among the ancient poets had this faculty in its greatest iu the various stenery of a country lire. 

* perfecUon. Homer excelled in imagining what is great; When he is stored with country images i ' 
Virgil in imagining what is beautiful; Ovid in Imagining ,, bevoiid pastoral, and the lower kinds oi 
what is new. Our countryman, Milton, very peffe<-t in aJJ pasiuia , . . ^ 

thest‘ three respects. poetry, he ought to acquaint himseli wim luo p 
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tnd magnificence of courts. He should be very 
well versed in every thing that is noble and stately 
in the productions of art, whether it appear in paint- 
ing or statuary ; in the great works of architecture 
which are in their present glory, or in the ruins of 
those which flourished in former ages. 

Such advantages as these help to open a man’s 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination, and will i 
therefore have their influence on all kinds of writing, 
if the author knows how to make right use of them. 
And among those of the learned languages who excel 
in this talent, the most perfect in their several kinds 
uro perhaps Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The first 
strikes the imagination wonderfully with what is 
great, the second with what is beautiful, and the last 
with what is strange. Reading the Iliad, is like 
travelling throlugh a country uninhabited, where the' 
fancy is entertained with a thousand savage pros- 
pects of vast deserts, wide uncultivated marshes, 
huge forests, misshapen rocks and precipices. On 
the contrary, the .®neid is like a well-ordered gar- 
den, where it is impossible to find out any part un- 
adorned, or to cast our eyes upon a single spot that 
does not produce some beautiful plant or flower. 
But when we are in the Metamorphoses, we are 
walking on enchanted ground, and see nothing but 
scenes of magic lying around us. ^ 

Homer is in his province, when he is describing 
a battle or a multitude, a hero or a god. Virgil is 
never better pleased than whAi he is in hiselysium, 
or copying out an entertaining picture. Homer’s 
epithets generally mark out what is great; Virgil’s 
what is agreeable. Nothing can be more magnifi- 
cent than the figure Jupiter makes in the first Iliad^ 
nor more charming than that of Venus in the first 
iEueid. 


the imagination may be affected by what is strangle. 
He describes a miracle in every story, and always 
gives us the sight of .some new creature at the end 
of it. His art consists chiefly in well-timing his de- 
scription, before the first shajpe is quite worn off, and 
the new one perfectly finished ; so that he every- 
where entertains us with something we never saw 
before, and shows us monster after monster to the 
end of the Metamorphoses. 

If I were to name a poet that is a perfect master 
in all these arts of working on the imagination, I { 
think Milton may pasa for one ; and if his Paradise 
Lost falls short of the uEneid or Iliad in this re- 
spect, it proceeds rather from the fault of the lan- 
guage in which it is written, than from any defect 
of genius in the author. So divine a poem in En- 
glish is like a stately palace built of brick, where 
one may see architecture in as great a perfection as 
one of marble, though the materials are of a coarser 
nature. But to consider it only as it regards our I 
present subject; What can be conceived greater 
than the battle of angels, the majesty of Messiah, 
the stature and behaviour of Satan and h^s peers ? 
What mure beautiful than Pandsmonium, Paradise, 
Heaven, Angels, Adam, and Eve ? What more 
strange than the creation of the world, the several 
metamorphoses of the fallen angels, and the sur 
prising adventures their leader meets with in his 
search after Paradise ? No other subject could 
have furnished a poet with scenes so proper to strike ! 
the imagination, as no other poet could have painted j 
those scenes in more strong and lively colours.-— O | 
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He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god : 

High heav'n with trembling the dread sigiiul look, 

And all Olympus to the centre shook.— P opk. 

Dixit : et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 

Ambrosioeque corns divlnum verUcc odorem 
Spiravere : pedes vesUa defluxit ad imos, 

Et vera inceuu paluit dea. Viao. iEn. i. 406 

Thus having said, ahe turn'd and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and dishevel'd haUr; 

Which, flowing from her shoulders, reach'd the ground. 

And widely spread ambrosial scents around : 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 
l^nU by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

Dkyuxn 

Homer’s persons are most of them godlike and ter- 
rible ; Virgil has scarce admitted any into his poem 
'vbo are not beautiful, aud has taken particular care 
to make his hero so. 

r— Lumenque Juventn 

Purpureum, et Uetos oculis afflarat honores. 

Viao. Mw i. 594. 

And gave his rolRng eyes a sparkling grace. 

And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face.— D rtdkn. 

In a word, Homer fills his readers with sublime ideas, 
and, I believe, has raised the imagination of all the 
good poets that have come after him. I shall only 
jristance Horace, who immediately takes fire at the 
hint of any passage in the Iliad or Odyssey, 
and ^ways rises aoove himself when he has Homer 
^ his view. Virgil has drawn together, into his 
of ' all the pleasing scenes his subject is capable 
admitting, and in nis Georgies has given us a 
0 ectjon of the most delightful landscapes that can 
fields and woods, herds of cattle, and 
fWRrmsofbees. | 

in his Metamorphoses, has shown us how J 


* PAPER VIII. 

ON THE PLEASURES OP THE IMAGINATION, 
CONTENTS 

Why any thing that is unpleasant to behold pleases the Imagi- 
nation when well described. Why tWe imagination re- 
ceives a more exquisite pleasure from the description of 
what is great, new, or beautiful. The pleasure still height- 
ened if what |s described raises passion in the mind. Dis- 
agreeable passions pleasing when raised bupt descriptions, 
why terror and grief are pleasing to the nirod when excited 
by description. A particular advantage the writers in poetry 
and fiction have to please the Imagination. What liberties 
are allowed them. j 

— feratet rubus asper amonum. — Viao. Eel. iil 89. 

The rugged thorn shall bear the fragrant rose. 

The pleasures of these secondary views of the 
imagination are of a wider and more universal na- 
ture than those it has when joined with sight ; for 
not only what is great, strange, or beautiful, but 
any thing that is di.sagreeable when looked upon, I 
pleases us in an apt description. Here, therefore, i 
we must inquire after a new principle of pleasure, j 
which is nothing else but the action of the mind, j 
which compares the ideas that arise from words 
with the ideas that arise from the objects them- | 
selves ; and why this operation of the mind is at- 
tended with so much pleasure, we have before con-ir j 
sidered. For this reason, therefore, the description i 
of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagination, if the i 
image be represented to our minds by suitable ex- j 
pressions; though, perhaps, this may be more mo- ; 
perly called the pleasure of the understanding mn j 
of the fancy, because wo are not so much delighted j 
with the image that is contained in the description, > 
as with the aptness of the description to excite the 
image. 

But if the description of what is little, common, 

2 1 
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or deformed, be acceptable to the imagination, the 
decription of what is groat, surprising, or beautiful, 
is much more so ; because here we are not only de- 
lighted with comparing the representation with the 
original, but are highly pleased with the original 
itsmf. Most readers, I believe, are more charmed 
with Milton’s description of paradise, than of hell : 
they are both, perhaps, equally perfect in their 
kind; but in the one the brimstone and sulphur 
are not so refreshing to the imagination, as the 
bpds of flowers and the wilderness of sweets in the 
other. 

There is yet another circumstance which recom- 
mends a description more than all the rest ; and 
that is, if it represents to us such objects as are apt 
to raise a secret ferment in the mind of the reader, 
and to work with violence upon his passions. For, 
ill this cose, we are at once warned and enlightened, 
ho that the pleasure becomes more universal, and 
is several ways qualified to entertain ns. Thus in 
painting, it is pleasant to look on the picture of any 
face where the resemblance is hit ; but the pleasure 
increases if it be the picture of a face that is beau- 
tiful ; and is still greater, if the beauty be softened 
with an air of melancholy or sorrow. The two lead- 
ing passions which the more serious parts of poetry 


endeavour to stir up in us are terror and pity. And fJble of some defect in what it has seen; on thisac- 


here, by the way, one would wonder how it comes 
to pass that such passions as arc very unpleasant 
at all other times, are very agreeable when excited 
by proper descriptions, ft is not strange that we 
should take delight in such passages as are apt to 
produce hope, joy, admiration, love, or the like 
emotions, in us, because they never rise in the mind 
without an inward pleasure which attends them. 
But how comes it to pass, that we should take de 
light in being terrified or dejected by a description, 
when we find so much uneasiness in the fear or grief 
which wc receive from any other occasion ? 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of this plea- 
sure, we shall find that it does not arise so properly 
from the description of what is terrible, as from the 
reflection we make on ourselves at the time of read- 
ing it. Whfci we look on such hideous objects, we 
are not a little pleased to think wc are in no danger 
of them.* We consider them, at the same time, 
as dreadful and harmless ; so that, the more fright- 
ful appearance they make, the greater is the plea- 
sure we receive from the sense of our own safety. 
In short, we look upon the terrors of a description 
with the same curiosity and satisfaction that we 
survey a dead monster. 


from the secret comparison which we mane between 
ourselves and the jiersou who suffers. Such repre- * 
sentations teach us to set a just value upon our 
own condition, and make us prize our good fortune 
which exempts us .from the like calamities. This 
is, however, such a kind of pleasure as wo are not 
capable of receiving, v;hen we see a person actually 
lying under the tortures that we meet with in a de- 
scription ; because, in this case, the object presses 
too close upon our senses, and bears so hard upon us, 
that it does not give us time or leisure to reflect uu 
ourselves. Our thoughts are so intent upon the 
miseries of the suflerer, that we cannot turn tlum 
upon our own happiness. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, we consider the misfortunes wo read in his. 
tory or poetry, either as past or as fictitious ; so that 
the reflection upon ourselves rises in us insensibly, 
and overbears the sorrow we conceive for the suf- 
ferings of the afflicted. 

But because tho mind of man requires something 
more perfect in matter than what it finds thero. 
and can never meet with any sight in nature which 
sufficiently answers its highest ideas of pleasant- 
ness; or, in other words, because the imagination 
can fancy to itself things more great, strange, or 
hfautiful, than the eye ever saw, and is still sensi- 


-Iiiforme cadave 
nequeunt e^pleri corda tuendo 


Protrahltur: 

TernbiicK oculos. vullum, villosaque setis 
Pectori semiferi, atque extiactos saucibu.i ignes 

ViRO. ALn. vilL 264. 

-They drag him from his den. 


The wond'ring neighbourhood, with glad surprise. 

Behold his shagged breaiit. his giant size. 

His mouth tlia} flames no more, and his extinguish'd eyes. 

DayoKN. 

It is for the same reason that we are delighted with 
the reflecting upon dangers that are mst, or in 
looking on a precipice at a distance, which would 
fill US with a different kind of horror if we saw it 
hanging over our heads. 

In the like manner, when wc read of torments, 
wounds, deaths, and the like dismal accidents, our 
pleasure does not flow so properly from the grief 
which such melancholy descriptions give ui, as 

• Sunvs uLui magno turbontlbus wquora veniis, &c.— -Loga. 


count it is the part of a poet to humour the ima- 
gination iu our own notions, by mending and per- 
fecting nature where he describes a reality, and by 
adding greater beauties than are put together in 
nature, where he describes a fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow ad- 
vances which she makes from one season to another 
or to observe her conduct in the successive pro- 
duction of plants and flowers. He may draw into 
his description all the beauties of the spring and 
autumn, and make the whole year contribute some- 
thing to render it the more agreeable. His rose-trees, 
woodbines, and jessamines, may flow’cr together, 
and his beds be covered at the same time with lilies, 
violets, and amaranths. Kis soil is not restrained 
to any particular set of plants, but is proper cither 
for oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself to the producl-s 
of every climate. Oranges may grow wild in it; 
myrrh fcia^ be met with in every hedge ; and if 
he thinks it proper to have a grove of spices, he can 
quickly command sun enough to raise it. If ud 
this will not furnish out an agreeable scene, he 
can make several new species of flowers, with richer | 
scents and higher colours than any that grow in the , 
gardens of nature. His concerts of birds may be as 
full and harmonious and his woods as thick and 
gloomy as he pleases. Ho is at no more expcn.se 
in a long vista than a short one, and can as easily 
throw bis cascades from a precipice of half a nide 
high, as from one of twenty yards. He has his choice 
of the winds, and can turn the course of his 
in all the variety of meanders that are most delight* 
ful to the reader’s imagination. In a word, he has 
the modelling of Nature in his own hands, and way 
give her what charms he pleases, provided he does 
Dot reform her too much, and run into absurdities 
by endeavouring to excel— 0. 
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pleMureao! the Imagination tliat arise from it. In ibU re- 
ject why the modems excel the ancients. Why the Kn- 
ffitsh excel the modorns. W ho the best among tbu English 
Of emblematical persona. 

_ . — menlig gratissimus error. — Hor. 2 Ep. il 140. 

The sweet delusion of a raptur'd mind. 

Theub is a kind of writing, wherein tho poet 
quite loses sight of nature, and entertains his 
reader’s imagination with the characters and actions 
of such persons as have many of them no existence 
but what ho bestows on them. Such are fairies, 
witches, magicians, demons, and departed spirits. 
This Mr, Dryden calls “ the fairy way of writing,” 
which is indeed more difficult than any other that 
depends on the poet’s fancy, because he has no pat- 
tcru to follow in it, and must work altogether out of 
his own invention. 

There is a very odd turn of thought required for 
I this sort of writing ; and it is impossible for a poet 
I to succeed in it, who has not a particular cast of 
1 fancy, and an imagination naturally fruitful and su- 
perstitious Besides this, he ought to bo very well 
versed in legends und fables, anti(iuated romances, 
and the traditions of nurses and old women, that he 
may fall in with our natural prejudices, and humour 
those notions which we have imbibed in our infancy. > 
For otherwise he will ho apt to make his fairies talk 
like people of his own species, and not like other 
sets of beings, who converse \^th different objects, 

1 and think in a different manner from that of 
I mankind. 

I Sylvis deduoti eaveant, me Judice, fautil, 

' Ne velut iimatl triviis, ac pene forenses. 

Aut niiniuru teiieria juvenenlur versihus 

IIoK. Ar.s Poet. v. 244. 

Let not the wood- horn satyr fondly .sport 

With am'rous verses, us if bred at court. — Francis. 

I do not say with Mr. Bays in the Rehearsal, that 
spirits must not be confined to speak sense : but it 
ii^ certain their sense ought to be a little discoloured, 
that it may seem particular, and proper to the per- 
son and condition of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of horror 
m the mind of the reader, and amuse his imagina- 
tion with the strangeness and novelty of the persons 
who are represented in them. They bring up into 
our memory the stories we have heard in our child- 
hood, and favour those secret terrors and apprehen- 
sions to which the mind of man is naturally subject. 
We are pleased with surveying the different habits 
and behaviours of foreign countries : how much 
inore must we be delighted and surprised when we 
led, as it wore, into a new creation, and see the 
persons and manners of another species ! Men of 
cold fancies, and philosophical dispositions, object 
to this kind of poetry, that it has not probability 
enough to effect the imagination. But to this it 
be answered, that we are sure in general, there 
are many intellectual beings in the world besides 
ourselves, and several species of spirits, who are 
subject to different laws and economies from those 
0 mankind : when we 8e%, therefore, any of these 
f’Tresented naturally, we cannot look upon the re- 
iresentation as altogether impossible, nay, many 
prepossessed with such false opinions, as dispose 
cm to believe these particular delusions ; at least 
vn beard so many pleasing relations in fa- 

th 1 for seeing through 

n.« ®0“eod, and willingly give ourselves up to so 

agreeable an imposture. j 

the r have not much of this poetry among ^ 

m, for, indeed, almost the whole substance of it j 


! owes its original to the darkness and superstition of 
i later ages, when pious frauds were made use of to 
i amuse mankind, and frighten them into a sense of 
their duty. Our forefatlicrs looked upon nature with 
more reverence and horror, before the world was 
enlightened by learning and philosophy ; and loved 
to astonish themselves with the apprehensions of 
witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and enchantments. 
There was not a village in Enghand that had not a 
ghost in it ; the churchyards were all haunted ; 
every large common had a circle of fairies belong- 
ing to it ; and there was scarce a shepherd to be met 
with who had not seen a spirit. 

Among all the poets of this kind our English are 
much the best, by what I have yet seen ; whether it 
be that we abound with more stories of this nature, 
or that the genius of our country is fitter for this 
sort of poetry. For tho English are naturally fanci- 
ful, and very often disposed, by that gloominess and | 
melancholy of temper, which is so frequent in our 
nation, to many wild notions and visions, to which 
others arc not so liable. 

Among the English, Shakspeare has incom- 
parably excelled all others. That noble extrava- 
gance of fancy, which he had in so great perfection, 
thoroughly qualified him to touch this weak super- 
stitious part of his reader’s imagination ; and made 
him capable of succeeding, where he had nothing 
to support him besides the strength of his own 
genius. There is something so wild, and yet so so- 
lemn, in the speeches of his ghosts, fairies, witches, 
and the like imaginary persons, that we cannot for- 
bear thinking them natural, though we have no rule 
by which to judge of them, and must confess, if 
there fire such beings in the world, it looks highly 
probable they should talk and act as he bar repre- 
sented them. 

There is another sort of imaginary beings, that 
we sometimes meet with among the poets, when the 
author represents any passion, appetite, virtue, or 
vice, under a visible shape, and makes it a person 
or an actor in his poem. Of this nature are the de- 
scriptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in 
Virgil, and of Sin and Death in Milton. We find 
a whole creation of tho like shadowy persons in 
Spenser, who had an admirable talent in represen- 
tations of this kind. I have discoursed of these 
emblematical persons in former papers, and shall 
therefore only mention them in this place. Thus 
we see how many ways poetry addresses ilself to the 
imagination, as it has not only the whole circle of 
nature for its province, but makes new worlds of its 
own, shows us persons who arc not to be found in 
being, and represents even the faculties of the soul, 
with the several virtues and vices, in a sensible 
shape and character. * 

1 shall, in my two following papers, consi<ler, in 
general, how other kinds of writing are qualified to 
please the imagination ; with which I intend to 
conclude this essay. — O. 
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*»'--QttocuAqu« voknt, animum audltoria agunto. 

Hok An Po«t. V. 100. 

And raise men’s passions to what height they will. 

Roscommon. 

As the writers in poetry and fiction borrow their 
several materials from outward objects, and join 
them together at their own pleasure, there are others 
who are obliged to follow nature more closely, and 
to take entire scenes out of her. Such are histo* 
nans, natural philosophers, travellers, geographers, 
and, in a word, all who describe visible objects of a 
real existence. 

It is the most agreeable talent of an historian to 
be able to draw up his armies and fight his battles 
in proper expressions, to set before our eyes the di- 
visions, cabals, and jealousies of great men, to lead 
us step by step into the several actions and events 
of his history. Wc love to see the subject unfold- 
ing itself bv just degrees, and breaking upon us in- 
.scusibly, that so we may be kept in a pleasing 
suspense, and ha^e time given us to raise our ex- 
pectations, and to side with one of the parties con- 
cerned in the relation. I confess this shows more 
the art than the veracity of the historian ; but I am 
only to speak of him as he is qualified to please the 
imagination, and in this respect Livy has, perhaps,^ 
excelled all who ever went before him or have written 
siiic^ his time. He describes ever) thing in so lively 
a manner, that his whole history is an admirable 
picture, and touches on such proper circumstances 
m every story, that his reader becomes a kind of 
Spectator, and feels in himself all the variety of pas- 
sions which are correspondent to the several parts 
of the relation. 

But among this set of writers there arc none who 
more gratify and enlarge the imagination than the 
authors of tlio new philosophy, whether wo consider 
their theories of the earth or heavens, the discoveries 
they have made by glasses, oi any other of their 
contemplations on nature. We are not a little 
pleased to find every green leaf swarm with millions 
of animals, that at their largest growth are not 
visible to the naked eye. There is something very 
engaging to the fancy, as well as to our reason, in 
the treatises of metals, minerals, plants, and meteors. 

' But when we survey the whole earth at once, and 
the several planets t£at lie within its neighbourhood, 
we are filled with a pleasing astonishment, to see so 
many worlds, banging one above another, and 
sliding round their axles in such an amazing pomp 
and solemnity. If, after this, we contemplate those 
wild* fields of ether, that reach in height as far as 
from Saturn to the fixed stars, and run abroad al- 
most to an infinitude, our 'imagination finds its ca- 
pacity filleiLwith so immense a prospect, and puts 
itself upon the stretch to comprehend it. But if we 
yet rise higher, and consider the fixed stars as so 
many vast oceans of *flame, that are each of them 
attended with a different set of planets, and still dis- 
. cover new firmaments and new lights that are sunk 
further into those unfathomable depths of ether, so 
as not to he seen by the strongest of our telescopes, 
we are lost in such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, 
and confounded with the immensity and magnifi- 
cence of nature. 

Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to en- 
large Itself by degrees, in its contemplation of the 
various proportions which its several objects bear to 
each other, when it compares the body of man to the 
bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the circle it de- 


scribes round the sun, that circle to the sphere (,f 
the fixed stars, the sphere of the fixed stars to the 
circuit of the whole creation, the whole creation it- 
self to the infinite space that is every where (litfu^cd 
about it ; or when the imagination works downward, 
and considers the bulk of a human body in rcs|ii>ct 
of an animal a hundred times less than a mite, the 
particular limbs of such an animal, the diil'oreiit 
springs that actuate the limbs, the spirits whicii set 
the springs a-going, and the proportionable ininute. 
ness of these several parts, before they have arrived 
at their full growth and perfection; but if, after all 
this, we take the least particle uf these animal spi- 
rits, and consider its capacity of being wrought into 
a world that shall contain within those narrow di- 
mensions a heaven and earth, stars and planets, uud 
every different species of living creatures, in the 
same analogy and proportion they bear to each ollu r 
in our own universe ; such a speculation, by reason 
of its nicety, appears ridiculous to those who have 
not turned their thoughts that way, though ut the 
same time it is founded on no le.ss than the evidoiicu 
of a demonstration. Nay, we may yet carry ii fur- 
ther, and discover in the smallest particle of tliu 
little world a new inexhausted fund of matter, ca- 
pable of being spun out into another universe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, because I 
think it may show us the proper limits, as well iis 
the defectiveness of our imagination ; how it is cou- 
fined to a very small quantity of space, and iinuic- 
diatcly stopped in its operation, when it endeavours 
to take in any thing that is very great or very little. 
Let a man try to conceive the different bulk of ao 
animal, which is twenty, from another which is a 
hundred times less than a mite, or to compare iu 
bis thoughts a length of a thousand diameters of the 
earth, with that of a million ; and he will quickly 
find that be has no different measures in his miiui, 
adjusted to such extraordinary degrees of grandeur 
or miuureness. The understanding, indeed, opens 
an infinite space on every side of us ; but the imu- 
giuatioo, after a few faint efforts is immediately at 
a stand, and finds herself swallowed up iu the im- 
mensity of the void that surrounds it : our reasou 
can pursue a particle of matter through an iuliuite 
variety of divisions ; but the fancy soon loses sight j 
of it, and feels in itself *la kind of chasm, that wants j 
to be filled with matter of a more sensible bulk. Wc 
can neither widen nor contract the faculty to the 
dimensions of either extreme. The object is too 
big for our capacity, when we would comprehend 
the circumference of a world; and dwindles into 
nothing when we endeavour after the idea of an atom. 

It is possible this defect of imagination may 
be in the soul itself, but as it acts in conjunction 
with the body. Perhaps there may not be#oom m 
the brain for such a variety of impressions, or the 
animal spirits may be incapable of figuring them m 
such a manner os is necessary to excite so very 
large or very minute ideas. However it be, we 
may well suppose that beings of a higher 
very much excel us in tffis respect, as it is probau c 
the soul of man will b,e jnfinitely more perlect here- 
after in this faculty, as well as in all the rest ; 
much that, perhaps, the imagination will be able 
keei^pace with the understantTing, and to Ibrm lu 
Itself distinct ideas of all the different modes an 
quantities of space.-— 0. 
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How those please the imagination who treat of subjocti ab- 
stracted from matter, by sdlusions taken from It What allu- 
sions most pleasing to the Imagination. Great writers, how 
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Ignotis errnre locis. Ignota videre 
klumina gaudebat; studio miiiuente laborem. 

Ovid, Mkt. vl. 294. 

He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil ; 

'I he pleasure lessen'd the attending toll. — AnnisoM 

The pleasures of the imagination not wholly 
confined to such particular authors as are con- 
versant in material objects, but are often to be met 
with among the polite masters of morality, criticism, 
and other speculations abstracted from matter, who, 
though they do not directly treat of the visible parts 
of nature, often draw from them their similitudes, 
metaphors, and allegories. By these allusions^a truth 
in the understanding is, as it were, reflected by the 
imagination ; we are able to see something like 
colour and shape in a notion, and to discover a 
scheme of thoughts traced out upon matter. And 
here the mind receives a great deal of satisfaction, 
and has two of its faculties gratified at the same 
time, while the fancy is busy in copying after the 
understanding, and transcribing ideas out of the 
intellectual world into the material, 
j The great art of a writer shows itself in the choice 
I of pleasing allusions, Which are generally to be 
taken from the great or beautiful works of art or 
nature; for, though whatever is new or uncommon 
is apt to delight the imagination, the chief design of 
an allusion being to illustrate and explain the pas- 
sages of an author, it should be alway^orrowed 
from what is more known and common than the 
passages which are to be explained. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many 
tracks of light in a discourse, that make every thing 
about them clear and beautiful. A noble metaphor, 
^hen it is placed to an advantage, casts a kind of 
glory round it, and darts ft lustre through a whole 
sentence. These different kinds of allusion arc 
but so many different manners of similitude; and 
that they may please the imagination, the likeness 
ought to be very exact or very, agreeable, as we love 
to see a picture where the resemblance is just, or 
the posture and air graceful. But we often find 
eminent writers very faulty in this respect : great 
scholars are apt to fetch their comparisons and allu- 
*<on*|from the sciences in which they are most 
conversant, so, that a man may «ee the compass of 
their learning in a treatise on the most indifferent 
subject. I have read a discourse upon love, which 
bone but a profound chymist could understand, and 
have heard many a sermon thatsihould only have 
P^®hchod before a congregation of Cartesians. 
'-'U the contrary, your men of business usually have 
jocourse to such instances as are too mean and 
amihar. They are for drawing the reader into a 
game of chess or tennis, or for leading b4P ffoni 
up to shop, in the cant of particular trades and 
mployments. It is certain, there may be found 
variety of very agreeable allusions in 
. kinds ; but, for the generality, the most 

ertaining ones lie in the woras of nature, which 


are obvious to all capacities, anrt more delightful 
than what is to be found in arts and sciences. 

It is this talent of affecting the imagination that 
gives an embellishment to good sense, and makes 
one man*s compositions more agreeable than 
another’s. It sets off all writings in general, but 
is the very life and highest perfection of poetry. 
Where it shines in an eminent degree, it has pre- 
served several poems for many ages, that have no- 
thing else to recommend them ; and where all the 
other beauties are present, the work appears dry 
and insipid, if this single one be wanting. It has 
something in it like creation. It bestows a kind 
of existence, and draws up to the reader's view 
several objects which are not be found in being. 

It makes additions to nature, and gives a greater 
variety to Gofl's works. In a word, it is able to 
beautify and adorn the most illustrious scenes in 
the universe, or to fill the mind with more glorious 
shows and apparitions than can be found in any 
part of it. 

Wc have now discovered the several originals of 
those pleasures that gratify the fancy; and here, 
perhaps, it would not be very difficult to cast under 
their proper heads those contrary objects, wbicli 
are apt to fill it with distaste and terror; for the 
(imagination is as liable to pain as pleasure. When 
the hrain is hurt by any accident, or the mind dis- 
ordered by dreams or sickness, the fancy is overrun 
with wild dismal ideas, and terrified with a thou 
sand hideous monsters of its own framing. 

Eumonidum veluU demens videt agmina Penlhous, 
solcm geminum, et duplices se ostendere Thebas : 

Aut Agenmemnonius leenis agitatus Orestes. 

Annatam facibus matrem et serpentlbus atris 
Cum fugit, ultricesque sodentln limine Dins. 

ViRO. AEn. Iv. 469 

Like Pentheus, when distracted with his fear, 

He saw two suns, and dtnible Thebes, appear; 

Or mad Orestes, when his mother's ghost 
Full In his face infernal torches tost, 

And shook her snaky locks: he shuns the sight 
Flies o'er the stoae, surpris'd with mortal fright , 

The Furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. 

Drydxn. I 

There is not a sight in nature to mortifying at 
that of a distracted person, whan his imagination is 
troubled, and his whole soul disordered and confused, 
Babylon in ruins is not so melancholy a spectacle. 
But to quit so disagreeable a subject, I shall only 
consider by way of conclusion, what an infinite 
advantage this faculty gives an Almighty Being 
over the soul of man, and how great a measure of 
happiness or misery we are capable of receiving 
from the imagination only. 

We have already seen the influence that one 
man has over the fancy of another, and with what 
ease he conveys into it a variety of imagery, how 
great a power then may we suppose lodged in him, 
who knows all the ways of affecting the imagination, 
who can infuse what ideas he pleases, and fill those 
ideas with terror and delight to what degree ho 
thinks lit ! He can excite images in the mind with- 
out the help of words, and make scenes rise up 
before us, and seem present to the eye, without the 
assistance of bodies or exterior obiects. He can 
transport the imagination with such beautiful and 
glorious visions as cannot possibly enter into our 
present conceptions, or haunt it with such ghastly I 
spectres and apparitions as would make us hopa : 
for annihilation, and think existence no better than | 
a curse. In short, he can so exquisitely ravish or i 
torture the soul through this single faculty, as might j 
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suffice to make up the whole heaven or hell of any 
tinite being. 

[This essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination 
having been published in separate papers, I shall 
conclude it with a table of the principal contents of 
each paper. 

No. 422.] FRIDAY, JULY 4, 1712. 

HiPC scrips! non otii abuudantia, sed amoris erga to. 

Tull. Kpist. 

I have written this, not out of the abundance o( leisure, but of 
my affecUon towards you 

I DO not know any thing which gives greater 
disturbance to conversation, than the false notion 
some people have of raillery. It ought, certainly, 
to be the first point to be aimed at in society, to 
gain the good-will of those with whom you con- 
verse : the way to that is, to show you are well in- 
clined towards them. What then can be more 
absurd than to set up for being extremely sharp 
and biting, as the term is, in your expressions to 
your familiars ? A man who has no good quality 
but courage, is in a very ill way towards making 
an agreeable figure in the world, because that which 
he has superior to other people cannot be exerted 
without raising himself an enemy. Your gentle- 
man of a satirical vein is in the like condition. To 
say a thing which perplexes the heart of him you 
sjioak to, or brings blu.shes into his face, is a degree 
of murder; and it is, 1 think, an unpardonable of- 
fence to show a man you do not care whether he is 
])lcused or displeased. But will you not then take 
a jest? — Yes; but pray let it bo a jest. It is no 
jest to put me, who am so unhappy as to have an 
Utter aversion to speaking to more than one man at 
a time, under a necessity to explain myself in much 
I company, and reducing me to shame and derision, 
except I perform what my infirmity of silence dis- 
ables me to do. 

Callisthcnes has great wit, accompanied with that 
quality without which a man can have no w'it at all 
— a sound judgment. This gentleman rallies the 
best of any man 1 know; for he forms his ridi- 
cule upon a circumstance which you are in your 
heart not unwilling to grant him ; to wit, that you 
are guilty of an excess in something which is in it- 
self laudable. He very well understands what you 
would be, and needs not fear your anger for de- 
claring you are a little too much that thing. The 
generous will bear being reproached as lavish, and 
the valiant as rash, without being provoked to re- 
sentment against their monitor. What has been 
said to be a mark of a good writer will fall in with 
j the character of a good companion. The good wri- 
I ter makes hia reader better pleased with himself, 

[ and the agreeable man makes his friends enjoy 
I themselves, rather than him, while he is in their 
j company. Cailisthencs does this with inimitable 
I pleasantry. He whispered a friend the other day, 

I so as to be overheard by a young officer who gave 
I symptoms of coAfing upon the company, ** That 
I gentleman has very much of the air of a general 
! officer.’* The youth immediately put on a composed 
I behaviour, and behaved himself suitably to the con- 
j ceptions lie belieVed the company had of him. It is 
to be allowed that CaUiithenes will make a man 
i run into impertinent relations to his own advantage, 

‘ • These contents are printed all together In the original 

• folio, at the end of No. 421 ; but are in this edition arranged in 
; their proper places, and placed at the beginnings of the several 
j papers. 


and express the satisfaction he has in his own dear 
self, till he is very ridiculous ; but in this case the 
man is made a fool by his own consent, and not 
exposed as such whether ho will or no. I take it, 
therefore, that, to make raillbry agreeable, a n.an 
must either not know he is rallied, or think never 
the worse of himself if he sees he is. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary genius, and is more 
generally admired than Callistnenes, but not with 
justice. Acetus has no regard to the modestv ot 
weakness of the person he rallies ; but if his qua- 
lity or humility gives him any superiority to the ; 
man he would fall upon, he has no mercy in making i 
the onset. He can be pleased to see his best friend 
out of countenance, whilo the laugh i« loud in his 
own applause. His raillery always puts the com- | 
pany into divisions and separate interests, 

while that of Callisthcnes cements it, and niuko.s 
every man not only better pleased with himself, but | 
also with all the rest in the conversation. I 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that | 
kindness must run through all you say; and you 
must ever preserve the character of a friend to sup- ' 
port your pretensions to he free with a man. Acetug ; 
ought to* be banished human society, because he i 
raises his mirth upon giving pain to the person i 
lipon whom he is pleasant. Nothing but the male- 
volence which is too general towards those who 
excel could make his company tolerated ; but they 
with whom he converses are sure tQ see some jnan 
sacrificed wherever he is admitted; and all the 
credit he ha§ for wdt, is owing to the gratificalioa I 
it gives to other men’s ill-nature 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a man’s hue. \ 
at the same time that it is exerted against his laulls. | 
He has an art of keeping the person he rallies in 
countenance, by insinuating that he himself is guilty j 
of the same imperfection. This he does with so ; 
much address, that he seems rather to bewail him- | 
self, than ||dl upon his friend. 

It is really monstrous to see how unaccountably it 
prevails among men to take the liberty of displeasing 
each other. One would think sometimes that the 
contention is who shall be most disagreeable. Allu- 
sions to past follies, hints which revive what a man j 
has a mind to forget for ever, and deserves that all j 
the rest of the woild shouj^, are commonly brought { 
forth even in company of men of distinction. They i 
do not thrust with the skill of fencers, but cut up i 
with the barbarity of butchers. It is, methinks, 
below the character of men of humanity and good- 
manners to be capable of mirth while there is any 
of the company in pain and disorder. They who 
have the true taste of conversation, enjoy them- 
selves in a communication of each other’s excel- 
lencies, and not in a triumph over their irap«fcc- , 
tions. Fortius would have been reckoned a wit, if I 
there had never been a fool in the world ; he wants 
not foils to be a beauty, but has that natural plea- 
sure in observing perfection in others, that his own 
faults are overlooked out of gratitude by all his 
acquaintance. * 

After these several characters of men who suc- 
ceed or fail in raillery, it may not be amiss to ro 
fleet a little further what one takes to be the 
agreea^ kind of it; and that to me appears when 
the satK is directed against vice, with an air o 
contempt of the fault, but no ill-will to the crimina ♦ 
Mr. Congreve’s Doris is a master-piece m this 
kind. It is the character of a woman utterly aoan- 
doned ; but her impudence, by the finest pi^ice o 
raillery, is made only generosity j 
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Peculiar therefore U her way. 

Whether by nature taught 

1 shall not undertake to say. 

Or by experience bought ; 

But who o'emigbt obtain'd her grace 
She can next day disown, 

And stare upon the strange man's face, 
As one she ne'er had known. 

So well she can the truth disguise, 
Such artful wonder frame. 

The lover or distrusts his eyes, 

Or thinks 'twas all a dream. 

Some censure this as lewd or low. 
Who ore to bounty blind; 

For to forget what we bestow 
Bespeaks a noble mind. 

T. 


No. 423.] SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1712. 

— — — — Nuper idoneus. — Hoa. 3 Od.xxvi. 1 

Once fit myself. 

I LOOK upon myself as a kind of guardian to the 
fair, and am always watchful to observe any thing 
which concerns their interest. The present paper 
shall be employed in the service of a very fine young 
' woman ; and the admonitions I give her may not 
j he unuseful to the rest of the sex. Gloriana shall 
I he the name of the heroine in to-day’s entertain-' 
1 ment; and when I have told you that she is rich, 

I witty, young, and beautiful, you will believe she 
! does not want admirers. She has had siucc she 
I came to town about twenty-five of those lovers who 
j make their addresses by way of jointure and seUle- 
i ment *. these come and go with great indifference on 
both sides; and as beauteous as she is, a line in a deed 
I has had exception enough against it, to outweigh 
I the lustre of her eyes, the readiness of her under- 
standing, and the merit of her general character. 

1 But among the crowd of such cool adorers, she has 
two who are very assiduous in their attendance. 
There is something so extraordinary and* artful in 
their manner of application, that 1 think it but com- 
mon justice to alarm her in it, I have done it in 
the following letter 
“ Madam, 

“I have for some time taken notice of two gen- 
uemen who attend you in all public places, both of 
j whom have also easy access to you at your own 
I house. But the matter is adjusted between them; 
and Damon, who so passionately addresses you, has 
no design upon you ; but Strephon, who seems to be 
indifferent to you, is the man who is, as th<^ have 
settled dt, to have you. The plot was laid over a 
bottle of wine ; and Strephon, when he first thought 
“f you, proposed to Damon to be his rival. The 
manner of his breaking of it to him, I was so placed 
j at a ^vern, that 1 coiud not avoid hearing. ‘ Da- 
i niou,* said he, with a deep sigh, ‘ 1 have long lan- 
guished for that miracle of beauty, Gloriana : and 
if you will be very steadfastly my rival, I shall cer- 
tmuly obtain her. Do not,’ continued he, ‘ be 
offended at this overture ; for I go upon the know- 
I ledge of the temper of. the woman, rather than any 
I 'unity that I should profit by an opposition of your 
l>retensions to those of your humblo servant. Glo- 
naua has very good sense, a quick relish of the sa- 
‘siactions of life, and will not give hersell^s the 
i-irowd of women do, to the arms of a.man to whom 
e 18 indifferent. As she is a sensible woman, ex- 
pressions of rapture and adoration will not move her 
1 but he that has her must bo the object of 

or desire, not her pity. The way to this end 1 1 


take to be, that a man’s general conduct should be 
agreeable, without addressing in particular to the 
woman he loves. Now, Sir, if you will be so kind 
as to sigh and die for Gloriana, 1 will carry it with 
great respect towards her, but seem void of any 
thoughts as a lover. By this means I shall be in 
tho most amiable light of which I am capable ; I 
shall bo received with freedom, you with reserve.* 
Damon, who has himself no designs of marriage at 
all, easily fell into the scheme ; and you may ob- 
serve, that wherever you are, Damon appears also. 
You see he carries on an unaffected exactness in his 
dress and manner, and strives always to be the very 
contrary of Strephon. They have already suc- 
ceeded so far, that your eyes are ever in search of 
Strephon, and turn themselves of course from Damon. 
They meet and compare notes upon your carriage ; 
and the letter which was brought to you the other 
day was a contrivance to remark your resentment. 
When you saw the billet subscribed Damon, and 
turned away with a scornful air, and cried ‘ imper- 
tinence !’ you gave hopes to him that shuns you, 
without mortifying him that languishes for you. 

“ What 1 am concerned for, Madam, is, that in 
the disposal (ff your heart you sliould know what you 
are doing, and examine it before it is lost. Strephon 
contradicts you in discourse with the civility of one 
who has a value for you, but gives up* nothing like 
one that loves you. This seeming unconcern gives 
his behaviour the advantage of sincerity, and in- 
sensibly obtains your good opinion by appealing 
disinterested in tho purchase of it. If you walch 
these correspondents hereafter, you will find that 
Strephon makes his visit of civility immediately after 
Damon has tired you with one of love. Though you 
are very discreet, you will find it no easy matter to 
escape tho toils so well laid : as, when one studies 
to be disagreeable in passion, the otherto be pleasing 
without it. All the turns of your temper are care- 
fully watched, and their quick and faithful intelli- 
gence gives your lovers irresistible advantage. You 
will please, Madam, to be upon your guard, and 
take all the necessary precautions against one who 
is amiable to you before you know he is enamoured. 

“ I am, Madam, your most obedient Servant.” 

Strephon makes great progress in this lady’s good 
graces ; for most women being actuated by some 
I little spirit of pride and contradiction, he has the 
good effects of both those motives by this covert way 
of courtship. He received a message yesterday from 
Damon in tlic following words, superscribed “ Wuh 
' speed.” 

” All goes well : she is very angry at me, and I 
dare say hates me in earnest It is a good time to 
visit. ' “Yours.” 

The comparison of Strephon’s gaievV to Damon’s 
languishment strikes her imagination with a pros- 
pect of very agreeable hours with such a man as tho 
former, and abhorrence of the insipid prospect with 
one like the latter. To know whdh a lady is dis- 
pleased with another, is to know the best time of 
advancing yourself. This method of two persons 
playing into each other’s hand is so dangerous, that 
I cannot tell how a woman could be able to with- 
stand such a siege. The condition of Gloriana I am 
afraid is irretrievable ; for Strephon has had ?o 
many opportunities of pleasing without suspicion, 
that all which is left for her to do is to bring him, 
now she is advised, to an explanation of his passion, 
and beginning again, if she cai. conquer the kind 


I 

! 
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Eentiments she has already conceived for him. 
When one shows himself a creature to be avoided, 
the other proper to be fled to for succour, they have 
the whole woman between them, and can occasion- 
ally rebound her love and hatred from one to the 
other, in such a manner as to keep her at a di«tanco 
from all the rest of the world, and cast lots ibr the 
conquest. 

N. B. I have many other secrets which concern 
the empire of love ; but I consider, that, while I 
alarm my women, I instruct my men. — T, 

No. 424.] MONDAY, JULY 7, 1712. 

Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit opquus. 

IIoR. 1 £|). xi. 30i 

’Tw net the place disgust or pleasure brings : 

From our own mind our satbraction springs. 

Mr. Spectator, London, June 24. 

A MAN who has it in bis power to choose his 
own company, would certainly be much to blame, 
should he not, to the best of his judgment, take such 
as are of a temper most suitable to his own ; and 
where that choice is wanting, or where a man is 
mistaken in his choice, and yet under a necessity of 
continuing in the same company, it will certainly 
he his interest* to carry himself as easily as possible. 

“ In this I am sensible I do bat repeat what has 
been said a thousand times, at which, however, I 
think nobody has any title to take exception, but 
they who never failed to put this in practice. Not 
to use any longer preface, this being the season of 
the year in which great numbers of all sorts of 
people retire from this place of business and plea- 
sure to country solitude, I think it not improper to 
advise them to take with them as great a stock of 
good humour as they can ; for though a country life 
is described as the most pleasant of all others, and 
though it may in truth be so, yet it is so only to 
those who know h“ w to enjoy leisure and retirement. 

As for those who cannot live without the con- 
stant helps of business or company, let them con- 
sider, that in the country there is no Exchange, 

1 there are no playhouses, no variety of coffee-houses, 
nor many of those other amusements which serve 
here as so many reliefs from the repeated occur- 
rences in their own families ; but that there the 
greatest part of their time must be spent within them- 
selves, and consequently it behoves them to consider 
how agreeable it ^iil be to them before they leave 
this dear town. 

“ I remember, Mr. Spectator, we were very well 
entertained last year, with the advices you gave us 
from Sir Roger^s country-scat; which I the rather 
mention, because it is almost impossible not to live 
pleasantly, where the master of a family is such a 
one as you there describe your friend, who cannot 
therefore (I mean as to his domestic character) be 
too often recommended to the imitation of others. 
How amiable islfaat affability and benevolence with 
which he treats ms neighbours, and every one, even 
the meanest of his own family ! and yet how seldom 
imitated ! Instead of which we commonly meet 
with ill-natured expostulations, noise, and chidings 

And this I hinted, because the humour and dis- 

i position of the head is what chiefly influences all 
I the other parts of a family. 

I ** An ogrrement and kind correspondence betweeu 
I friends and acquaintance is the greatest pleasure of 
I life. This is an undoubted truth ; and yet any man 
j wufj judges from the practice of the world will be 


almost persuaded to believe the contrary ; for how ' 
can we suppose people should be £0 industrious to I 
make themselves uneasy ? What can engage them i 
to entertain and foment jealousies of one another I 
upon every the least occasion ? Yet so it is, there j 
are people who (as it should seem) delight in being | 
troublesome and vexatious, who (as Tally speaks) ! 
mird sunt alacritate ad litiffandum, ‘ have a certain 
cheerfulness in wrangling.* And thus it happens, | 
that there are very few families in which there are | 
not feuds and animosities, though it is every one’s J 
interest, there more particularly, to avoid them, be- 
cause there (as I would willingly hope) no one gives 
another uneasiness without feeling some share of it. i 
— But I am gone beyond what I designed, and had ' 
almost forgot what I chiefly proposed ; which was, i 
barely to tell you how hardly we, who pass most of ; 
our time in town, dispense with a long vacation iti 
the country ; how uneasy we grow to ourselves, and j 
to one another, when our conversation is confined ; ! 
insomuch that, by Michaelmas, it is odds but we I 
come to downright squabbling, and make as free I 
with one another to our faces as we do with the rest 
of the world behind their backs. After 1 have told 
you this, I am to desire that you would now and then 
give us a lesson of good-humour, a family-pie(^>, 
Which, since we are all very fond of you, I hope may 
: have some influence upon us. 

“ After those plain observations, give me leave to 
give you a hint of what a set of company of my ac- | 
quaintance, who are now gone into the country, aud I 
have the use of an absent nobleman’s seat, have I 
settled among themselves, to avoid the inconvc- ! 
niences above mentioned. They are a collection of i 
ten or twelve, of the same good inclination towards | 
each other, but of very different talents and inclina- 
tions ; from hence they hope that the variety of their 
tempers will only create variety of pleasures. But 
as there always will arise, among the same people, ; 
either for want of diversity 6f objects, or the like 
causes, a certain satiety, which may grow into ill- 
humour or discontent, there is a large wing of the 
house which they design to employ in the nature of 
an infirmary. Whoever says a peevish thing, or 
acts any thing which betrays a sourness or indispo- 
sition to company, is immediately to be conveyed to^ 
his chambers in the infirmary ; from whence he is 
not to be relieved, till by his manner of submission, : 
and the sentiments expressed in his petition for that 
purpose, he appears to the majority of the company 
to be again fit for society. You are to understand, 
that ai ill-natured words or uneasy gestures are 
sufficient cause for hanishmem; speaking impa- 
tiently to servants, making a man repeat what he 
says, or any thing that betrays inattention or dis- 
humour, are also criminal without reprieve. But it 
is provided, that whoever observes the ill-natured j 
fit coming upon himself, and voluntarily retires, i 
shall he received at his return from the infirmary | 
with the highest marks of esteem. By these an , 
other wholesome methods, it is expected that, » they j 
cannot cure one another, yet at least they have j 
taken care that the ill-humour of one shall not e | 
troublesome ro the rest of the company. 
many other rules which the society have establis 
for the preservation of their ease and tranquiUi y. 
the effects of which, with the incidents that an 
among them, shall be communicated to you ro 
time to time, for (he public good, by 

“ Sir, your most humble • 

m “ B i 
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No. 425.] TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1712. 

Fclgora mitescuntZepbyris; ver protarit «ita« 
Interitura, simul 

Pomifer autunmus fnigca efTnderit, et mox 
Bruma recurrit iner8.->NoR. 4 Od. vli. 9 
The cold grows soft with western gales, 

The summer over spring prevails. 

But yields to autumn's fruitful rain, 

As this to winter storms and hails ; 

Each loss the hasting moon repairs again. 

Sir W TcMPi.t. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ There is hardly any thing gives me a more 
sensible delight than the enjoyment of a cool still 
evening after the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. 
Such a one I passed not long ago, which made me 
rejoice when the hour was come for the sun to sot, 
that I might enjoy the freshness of the evening in 
my garden, which then affords me the pleasantest 
hours I pass in the whole four-and-twentv. I im- 
mediately rose from my couch, and went down into 
it. You descend at first by twelve stone steps into 
a large square divided into four grass-plots, in each 
of which is a statue of white marble. This is sepa- 
rated from a large parterre by a low wall ; and from 
thence, through a pair of iron gates, you are led 
into a long broad walk of the finest turf, set on each 
side with tall yew’s, and on cither hand bordered lly 
a canal, which on the right divides the walk from a 
wilderness parted into a variety of alleys and arbours, 
and on the left from a kind of amphitheatre, which 
is the receptacle of a great number of oranges and 
myrtles. The moon shone bright, and seemed then 
most agreeably to supply the place of the sun, 
obliging me with as much light as was necessary to 
discover a thousand pleasing objects, and at the same 
time divested of all power of heat. The reflection 
of it in the water, the fanning of the wind rustling 
on the leaves, the singing of the thrush and night- 
ingale, and the coolness of the walks, all conspired j 
to make me lay aside all displeasing thoughts, and 
brought me into such a tranquillity of mind, as is, I 
believe, the next happiness to that of hereafter. In 
this sweet retirement I naturally fell into the repe- 
tition of qiime lines out of a poem of Milton’s, which 
he entitled II Penseroso, the ideas of which were 
e.xquisitely suited to my present wanderings of 
thought. 

Sweet bird ! that shunn'st the noise of folly. 

Most musical ! most melancholy ! 

I hee, chauntress, oft, the wootb among, 

I woo to hoar thy ev'ning song : 

And missing tliee I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

I'o behold the wand'ring moon, 

Uldiiig near her highest noon , 

Like one that hath been led astray 
Throuflh the heaven's wide pathless way 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Then let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave with its wings in airy stream, 

Of lively portraiture display'd 
Softly on my eyelids laid : 

And, as I wake, sweet music breatht 
Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by spirits to mortals' good. 

Or tlie unseen genius of the wood. 

** I reflected then upon the tweet vicissitudes of 
*^>ght and day, on the charming disposition of the 
“e^aons, and their return again in a perpetual jcircle ; 
Jiiid oh ! said I, that 1 could from these my declining 
years return again to my first spring of vouth and 
; but that, alas ! it impossible ! all that re- 
Jnams within my power is to soften the incon- 
'^enuMic.eg I feel, wnb an easy contented mind, and 


the enjoyment of such delights as this solitude 
affords me. In this thought, 1 sat me down on a 
bank of fiowers,,and dropped into a slumber, which, 
whether it were the effect of fumes and vapours, oi 
my present thoughts, I know not ; but methought 
the genius of the garden stood before me, and intro- 
duced into the walk where I lay this drama and dif- 
ferent scenes of the revolution of the year, which 
whilst I then saw, even in my dream, I resolved to 
write down, and send to the Spectator#— 

“ The first person whom I saw advancing to- 
wards me was a youth of a most beautiful air and 
shape, though he seemed not yet arrived at that 
exact proportion and symmetry of parts which a 
little more time would have given him ; but, how- 
ever, there was such a bloom in his countenance, 
such satisfartion and joy, that I thought it the most 
desirable form that I had ever seen. He was clothed 
in a flowing mantle of green silk, interwoven with 
flowers : he had a chaplet of roses on his head, and 
a narcissus in his hand ; primroses and violets 
sprang up under his feet, and all nature was cheered 
at his approach. Flora was on one hand, and Ver- 
tumnns on the other, in a robe of changeable silk. 
After this, I was surprised to see the moon-beams 
reflected with a sudden glare from armour, and to 
see a man completely armed advancing with his 
sword drawn. 1 was soon informed by the genius 
it was Mars, who had long usurped a place among 
the attendants of the Spring. He made way foi a 
softer appearance. It was Venus, without any 
ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus, with which she had encompassed a 
globe, which she held in her right hand, and in her 
left hand she had a sceptre of gold. After her, fol- 
lowed the Graces, with their arms entwined within 
one another : their girdles were loosed, and they 
moved to the sound of soft music, striking the 
ground alternately with their feet. Then came up j 
the three Months which belong to this season. As 
March advanced towards me, there was, methought, 
in his look a louring roughness, which ill befitted a 
month which was ranked in so soft a season ; but 
as he came forwards, his features became insensibly 
more mild and gentle ; bo smoothed his brow, and 
looked with so sweet a countenance, that 1 could 
not not but lament his departure, though he made 
way for April He appeared iu the greatest gaiety 
imaginable, and bad a thousand pleasures to attend 
him : his look wAs frequently clouded, but imme- 
diately returned to its first composure, and re- 
mained fixed in a smile. Then came May, attended 
by Cupid, with his bow strung, and in a posture to 
let fly an arrow : as he passed by, methought I 
heard a confused noise of soft complaints, gentle 
ecstasies, and tender sighs of lovers ; vows of con- 
stancy, and as many complainings of perfidiousness : 
all which the winds wafted away as soon as they 
had reached my heartng. After these, I saw a 
man advance in the full prime and vigour of hii 
age ; bis complexion was sanguine and ruddy, his 
hair black, ana fell down in bedutiful ringlets be- 
neath his shoulders ; a mantle of hair-coloured silk 
hung loosely upon him : he advanced with a hasty 
step after the Spring, and sought out the shade and 
cool fountains which played in the garden. He was 
particularly well pleased when a troop of Zephyrs 
fanned him with their wings. He had two compa- 
nions who walked on each side, that made him ap- 
pear the most agreeable : the one was Aurora with 
fingers of roses, and her feet dewy, attired in gray: 
the other was Vesper, in a robe of aiure beset with 
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Jropi of gold, whose breath he caught whilst it ^ 
passed over a bundle of honey.sucklcs and tube- j 
roses which he held in his hand. Pan and Cerea 
followed them with four reapers, who danced a 
morrice to the sound of oaten pipes and cymbals. 
Ihen came the attendant Months. Juno retained 
still some small likeness of the Spring; but the 
other two seemed to step with a less vigorous tread, 
especially ^gust, who seemed almost to faint, 
whilst for hair the steps he took, the dog-star levelled 
his rays full at his head. They passed on, and made 
way for a person that seemed to bend a little under 
the weight of years ; his beard and hair, which were 
full grown, were composed of an equal number of 
black and gray ; he wore a robe which he had girt 
round him, of a yellowish cast, not unlike the colour 
of fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I thought 
he hardly made amends for expelling the foregoing 
scene by the large quantity of fruits which he bore 
in his hands. Plenty walked by his side with a 
healthy fresh countenance, pouring out from a horn 
all the various products of the year. Pomona fol- 
lowed with a glass of cider in her hand, with Bac- 
chus in a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied by j 
a whole troop of satyrs, fauns, and sylvans. Sep- 
tember, who came next, seemed in his looks to pro- 
mise a new Spring, and wore the livery of those 
months. The succeeding month was all soiled with 
the juice of grapes, as if he had just come frmn the 
j vrine-press. November, though he was in this di- 
vision, ye^ by the many slops he made, seemed 
rather inclined to the Winter, which followed close 
at his heels. He advanced in the shape of an old 
man in the extremity of age ; the hair he had was 
so very white, it seemed a real snow ; his eyes were 
red and piercing, and his beard hung with a great 
quantity of icicles; he was wrapped up in furs, but 
yet sc piuched with excess of cold, that his limbs 
were all contracted, and his body bent to the ground, 
so that he couitt not have supported himself had it 
not been for Comus, the god of revels, and Neces- 
sity, the mother of Fate, who sustained him on each 
side. The shape and mantle of Comus was one of 
the things that most surprised me; as ho advanced 
towards me, his countenance seemed the most de- 
sirable I had ever seen. On the fore part of his 
mantle was pictured joy, delight, and satisfaction, 
with a thousand emblems of merriment, and jests 
with faces looking two ways at pnee ; but as he 
passed from me I was amazed at a shape so little 
correspondent to his face ; his head was bald, and 
all the rest of his limbs appeared old and deformed. 

On the hinder part of his mantle was represented 
Murder^ with dishevelled hair and a dagger all 
bloody, Anger in a robe of scarlet, and Suspicion 
squinting with both eyes; but above all, the most j 
conspicuous was the battle of the Lapithee and the 
Centaurs. I detested so hideous a shape, and i 
turned my eyes upon Saturn, who was stealing | 
away behind him, with a scythe in one hand and an ' 
hour-glass in the other, unobserved. Behind Ne- 
cessity was Vesim, the goddess of fire, with a lamp 
which was perpetually supplied with oil, and whose 
flame was eternal. She cheered the rugged brow | 
of Necessity, and warmed her so far as almost to 
make her assume the features and likeness of Choice. ! 

j December, January, and February, passed on after 

j the rest, all in furs ; there was little distinction to 
be made amongst them ; and they were only more or 

I • The Kr.Kli?«h are branded, perhaps upjvMtly with being 
sddicted to suicide about ihn tim** of the year. 


less displeasiug, as they discovered more or less 
haste towards the grateful return of Spring.*'— Z. 

No. 426-1 WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1712. i 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogif, j 

Auri sacra fames ? — ViRo. Mn. ill 56. 

O cuntcd hunger of pernicious gold ! j 

What bands of faith cau impious lucre hold.— D ry dsn, j 

A VERY agreeable friend of mine, the other day, ! 
carrying me in his coach into the country to dinner, I 
fell into discourse concerning the “ care of paretili? i 
due to their children,” and the ** piety of children 
towards their parents.” He was reflecting upon 
the succession of particular virtues and qualities 
there might be preserved from one generation to 
another, if these regards were reciprocally held in 
veneration ; but as he never fails to mix an air of 
mirth and good-humour with his good sense and I 
reasoning, he entered into the following relation I 
” I will not be confident in what century, or under 
what reign it happened, that this want of mutual 
I confidence and right understanding between father I 
and son was fatal to the family of the Valentines in j 
Germany. Basilius Valentinus was a person who | 
had arrived at the utmost perfection in the hermetic ! 
art, and initiated his son Alexandrinus in the same ! 
mysteries ; but, as you know they are not to bo at- ) 
tained but by the painful, the pious, the chaste, and 
pure of heart, Basilius did not open to him, be- 
cause of his youth, and the deviations too natural ' 
to it, the greatest secrets of which ho was master, 
as well knowing that the operation would fail in 
the hands of a man so liable to errors in life as 
Alexandrinus. But believing, from a certain indis- 
position of mind as well as body, his dissolution was 
drawing nigh, he called Alexandrinus to him, and 
as he lay on a couch, over-against which his son 
was seated, and prepared by sending out servants 
oi»e after another, and admonition to examine that 
no one overheard them, he revealed the most impor- 
tant of his secrets with the solemnity and language 
of an adopt. * My son,’ said he, ‘ many have been 
the watchings, long the lucubrations, constant the 
labours of thy father, not onljj^ to gain a great and 
plentiful estate to his posterity, but also to take care 
that he should have no posterity. Be not amazed, 
i my child : I do not mean that thou shall be taken 
I from me, but that I will never leave thee, and con- 
j sequcntly cannot be said to have posterity. Behold, 
j my dearest Alexandrinus, the effect of what was 
j propagated in nine months. We are not to contra- 
j diet Nature, but to follow and to help her; just as 
long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, so 
long are these medicines of revivification in pre- 
I paring. Observe this small phial and this little 
allinot— in this an unguent, m the other a liquor, 
n tiiese, my child, are collected such powers, as 
shall revive the springs of life when they are yet but 
just ceased, and give new strength, new spirits, and, 
in a word, wholly restore all the organs and 
of the human body to as great a duration as it ban | 
before enjoyed from its birth to the day of the ap* 
plication of these my medicines. But, my belove | 
son, care must be taken to apply them withm ten | 
hours after the breath is out of the body, while ye 
the clay is warm with its late life, and yet capa e 
of resuscitation. I find my frame grown crazy wi 
perpetual toil and meditation ; and I conjure yo , ^ 

as soon as I am dead, to anoint me with ' 
gu^nt ; and when you see me begin to move» P 
into my lips this inestimable liquor, else the 
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of tho ointment will be iiieifectual. By this means I ceiving themselveS) that their regularity and strict 


vou will give me life as have you, and we will 
froi^ that hour mutually lay aside the authority of 
having bestowed life on each other, live as brethren, 
and prepare new medicines against such another 
period of time as will demand another application of 
the same restoratives,* In a few days after these 
wonderful ingredients were delivered to Alcxandri- 
nus, Baailius departed this life. But such was the 
pious sorrow of the son at the loss of so excellent a 
father, and the first transports of grief had so wholly 
disabled him from all manner of business, that he 
never thought of the medicines till the time to which 
his father had limited their efficacy was expired. To 
tell the truth, Alexandrinus was a man of wit and 
pleasure, and considered his father had lived out his 
natural time ; his life was lung and uniform, suit* 
aide to the regularity of it ; but that he himself, 
noor sinner, wanted a new life, to repent of a very 
lad one hitherto, and, in the examination of his 
heart, resolved to go on as he did with this natural 
being of his, but to repent very faithfully, and spend 
very piously the life to which he should be restored 
by application of these rarities, when time should 
come, to his own person. 

** It has been observed, that Providence frequently 
punishes the self-love of men, who would d| imm4- 
derately for their own offspring, with children very 
mych below their characters and qualifications; in- 
somuch that they only transmit their names to be 
borne by those who give daily proofs of the vanity 
of the labour and ambition of tneir progenitors. • 

" It happened thus in the family of Basilius ; for 
Alexandrinus began to enjoy his ample fortune in all 
the extremities ot'household expense, furniture, and in- 
solent equipage ; and this ho pursued till the day of 
his own departure began, as he grew sensible, to ap- 
proach. As Basilius was punished with a son very 
unlike him, Alexandrinus was visited with one of 
his own disposition. It is natural that ill jnen should 
be suspicious; and Alexandrinus, besides the jea- 
lousy, had proofs of the vicious disposition of his 
son Heuatus, for that was his name^t 

“ Alexandrinus, as I observed, having very good 


reasons for thinking iLunsafe to trust the real secret 
of his phial and gampot to any man living, pro- 
jected to make sure work, and hope for his success 
depending from the asrarice, not the bounty of his 
benefactor, 

“ With this thought he called Renatus to his 
bed-side, and bespoke him in the most pathetic ges- 
ture and accent. * As much, my son, as you have 
been addicted to vanity and pleasure, as I also have 
been before you,* you nor I could escape the fame 
or the good effects of the profound knowledge of our 
progenitor, the renowned Basilius, His symbol is 
very well known to the philosophic world ; and I 
shall never forget the venerable air of his counte- 
uance, when he let mo into the profound mysteries 
of the smaragdine table of Hermes. “ It is true,** 

®aicl he, “ and far removed from all colour of de- ^ , . , , 

veit; that which is inferior is like that which is su- jshaaow cannot be seen ; but whjjp they separate 
pf’rior, by which are acquired and perfected all the jfroin around you, it will again appear. The laiy, 
nnracles of a certain work. The father is the sun, the idle, and the froward, are the persons who arc 
mother the moon, the wind is in the womb, the , most pleased with the little tales which pass about 
J‘arth is the nurse of it, and mother of all perfec- j the town to the disadvantage of the rest of the world. 

must be received with modesty and j Were it not for the pleasure of speaking ill, there 
)'‘saom.** The chymical people carry, in all their are numbers of people who are too lazy to go out of 
vv * whimsical sort of piety which is ordinary their own houses, and too ill-natured to open their 
with great lovers of money, and is no more but de- lips in conversation. It was not a little diverting 

• . the other day to observe a lady reading a post letter, 

ana at thn/c »ord5, “After all her airs, ho aa. 


ness of manners, for the ends of this world, has 
some affinity to the innocence of heart which must 
recommend them to the next.* Renatus wondered 
to hear his father talk so like an adept, and with 
such a mixture of piety ; while Alexandrinus, ob- 
serving his attention fixed, proceeded. ‘ This phial, 
child, and this little earthen pot, will add to thy es- 
tate so much as to make thee the richest man in the 
German empire. I am going to my long home, but 
shall not return to common dust.* Then he re- 
sumed a countenance of alacrity, and told him, that 
if within an hour after his death he anointed his 
whole body, and poured down his throat that liquor 
which he had from old Basilius, the corpse would be 
converted into pure gold. I will not pretend to ex- 

E rcss to you the unfeigned tenderness that passed 
etween these two extraordinary persons ; but if the 
father recommended the care of his remains with 
vehemence and affection, the son was not behind- 
hand in professing that he would not cut the least 
bit off him, but upon the utmost extremity, or to pro- 
vide for his younger brothers and sisters. 

“ Well, Alexandrinus died, and the heir of his 
body (as our term is) could not forbear, in the wan- 
tonness of his heart, to measure the length and 
breadth of his beloved father, and cast up the en- 
suing value of him before he proceeded to operation. 
When he knew the immense reward of his pains, 
he began the work : but lo ! when he had anointed 
the corpse all over, and began to apply the liquor, 
the body stirred, and Renatus, in a fright, broke 
the phial.” — T. 

No. 427.] THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1712. 

Quantum a rerum turpitudiue abes, tantum te a verborum 11- 
bertate sejungaa. — I' uj.l. 

We should be as careful of our words as our actions ; and as 
far from speaking as from doing ill. 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart to be inclined 
to defamation. I'bey who are harmless and inno- 
cent can have no gratification that way ; but it ever 
arises from a neglect of what is laudable in a man*s 
self, and an impatience of seeing it in another. 
Else why should virtue provoke ? Why should 
beauty displease in such a degree, that a man given 
to scandal never lets the mention of either pass by 
him, without offering something to the diminution 
of it? A lady the other day at a visit, being at- 
tacked somewhat rudely by one who.se own character 
has been very roughly treated, answered a great 
deal of heat and intemperance very calmly, ” Good 
madam, spare me, who am none of your match ; I 
speak ill of nobody, and it is a new thing to me to 
be ill spoken of.” Little minds think fame consists 
in the number of votes they have on their side 
among the multitude, whereas it is really the inse- 
parable follower of good and worthy actions. Fame 
18 as natural a follow'er of merit, as a shadow is ot a 
body. It is true, when crowds press upon you, this 
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heard lome story or other, and the match is broke 
off ffife orders in the midst of her reading, “ Pot 
to the horses.** That a young woman of merit has 
missed an adyantagepus settlement was news not to 
be delayed, lest somebody else should have given 
her malicious acquaintance that satisfaction before 
her. The unwillingness to receive good tidings is 
a quality as inseparable from a scandal-bearer, as 
the readiness to divulge bad. But, alas! how 
wretchedly low and contemptible is that state of 
mind, that cannot be pleased but by what is the sub- 
ject of lamentation. This temper has ever been, 
in the highest degree, odious to gallant spirits. The 
Persian soldier, who was heard reviling Alexander 
the Great, was well admonished by his officer, ** Sir, 
you are paid to tight against Alexander, and not to 
rail at him.** 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending his 
client from general scandal, says very handsomely, 
and with much reason, “ There are many who have j 
particular engagements to the prosecutor ; there are 
many who are known to have ill-will to him for 
whom I appear ; there are many who are naturally 
addicted to defamation, and envious of any good to 
any man who may have contributed to spread re- 
ports of this kind : for nothing is so swift as scandal, 
nothing is more easily sent abroad, nothing received 
with, more welcome, nothing diffuses iUelf so uni- 
versally. I shall not desire that if any report to 
our disadvantage has any ground for it, you would 
overlook or e.\tenuate it : but if there be any thing 
advanced, without a person who can say whence he 
had it, or which is attested by one who forgot who 
told him of it, or w*ho had it from one of so little 
consideration that he did not then think it worth his 
notice, all such testimonies as these, I know, you 
will think too slight to have any credit against the 
innocence and honour of your fellow-citizen.** When 
an ill rej/ort is traced, it very often vanishes among 
such as the orator has here recited. And how des*. 
picable a creature must that be who is in pain for 
what passes among so frivolous a people ! There is 
a town in Warwickshire, of good note, and formerly 
pretty famous for much animosity and dissension, 
the chief families of which have now turned all 
their whispers, backbitings, envies, and private ma- 
lices, into mirth and entertainmeut, by means of a 
peevish old gentlewoman, known by the title of the 
Lady Bluemantle. This heroine had, for many 
years together, outdone the whole sisterhood o* gos- 
sips in invention, quick utterance, and unprc;oked 
malice. This good body is of a lasting constitution, 
though extremely decayed in her eyes, and decrepit 
iu her feet. The two circumstances of being always 
at home from her lameness, and very attentive from 
her blindness, make her lodgings the receptacle of 
Htl that passes in town, go^ or bad ; but for the 
latter she seems to have the better memory. There 
is another thing to be. noted of her, which is, that 
as it is usual with old people, she has a livelier me- 
mory of things which passed when she was very 
young than of la(|| years. Add to all this, that she 
dues not only noHovc anybody, but she hates every 
body. The statue in Rome* does not serve to vent 
malice half so well as this old lady does to disappoint 
it. She does not know the author of any thing that 
is told her, but can readily repeat the matter itself; 
therefore, though she exposes all the whole town, 
she offends no one in it. She is so exquisitely rest- 
less and peevish, that she quarrels with all about 

• A Jitatu4» of Pasqiiin In that city, on which aarcastic re- 
starks were pasted, and tbenc« caittd Patquiiiadaa. 


her, and sometimes in a freak will instantly change 
her habitation. To indidge this humour, she is led 
about the grounds belonging to the same house she 
is in ; and the persons to whom she is to remove, 

! being in the plot, are ready to receive her at her 
own chamber again. At stated times the gentle- 
I woman at whose house she supposes she is at the 
time, is sent for to quarrel with, according to hes 
common custom. When they have a mind to drive 
the jest, she is immediately urged to that degree, 
that she will board in a family with which she has 
never yet been ; and away she will go this instant, 
and tell them all that the rest have been saying of 
them. By this means, she has been an inhabitant 
of every house in the place, without stirring from 
the same habitation : and the many stories which 
every body furnishes her with, to favour that deceit, 
make her the general intelligencer of the town of 
ail that can be said by one woman against another. 
Thus groundless stories die away, and sometimea 
truths are smothered under the general word, when 
they have a mind to discountenance a thing, ** Oh. 
this is in my Lady BluemanUe*8 Memoirs.” 

Whoever receives impressions to the disadvantage 
of others, without examination, is to be had iu no 
other credit for intelligence than this good Lady 
Bluemantle, who is subjected to have her ears inv 
posed upon for want other helps to better in for. 
mation. Add to this, that other scandal-bearers 
suspend tb|hise of these faculties which she has lo^l, 
rather than apply them to do justice io their neigh- 
bours : and I think, for the service of my fair read- 
ers, to acquaint them, that there is a voluntary Lady 
Bluemantle at every visit in town.— T. 


No. 428.] FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1712. 

Occupet extremum scabies,— Hor. Ars. Poet v. 4ir 

The devil take the hindmost— Ero Lis a Protxkb. 

It is aneimpertinent and an unreasonable fault 
in conversation, for one man to take up all the dis- 
course. It mag possibly be objected to me myself, 
that I am guilty in this kind, in entertaining the town 
every day, and not giving so many able persons, who 
have it more in their power, Ad as much in their 
inclination, an opportunity to oblige mankind with 
their thoughts. ” Besides,** a|iid one whom I over- 
heard the other day, ** why must this paper turn 
altogether upon topics of learning and morality ? 
Why should it pretend only to wit, humour, or the 
like- -things which are useful only to amuse men of 
liteiature and superior education ? I would have 
it consist also of all things which may be necessary 
or useful to any part of society ; and the mechanic 
art should have their place as well as the liberal. 
The wAys of gain, husbandry, and thrift, will serve 
a greater number of people, than discourses upon 
what was well said or done by such a philosopher, 
hero, general, or poet.**— I no sooner heard this 
critic talk of ray works, but I minuted what he na 
said ; and from that instant resolved to enlarge the 
plan of my speculations, by giving notice to all per- 
sons of all orders, and each sex, that if they are 
pleased to send me discourses, with their names an 
places of abode to them, so that I can bo satis c 
the writings are authentic, such their ^ 

be faithfully inserted in this paper. It Jfdl e 
much more consequence to a youth, in his * 

ticeship, to know by what rules and arU such a 
became sheriff of London, *** K 

one of his own quality with a lion s heart 
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hftud. The world, indeed, is enchanted with ro- 
mantic and improbable achievements, when the 
plain path to respective greatness and success, in 
the way of life a man is in, is wholly overlooked. 
Is it possible that a young man at present could 
pass his time better than in reading the history of 
stocks, and knowing by what secret springs they 
have such sudden ascents and falls in the same day ? 
Could he be better conducted in his way to wealth, 
which is the great article of life, than in a treatise 
dated from ’Change-alley by an able proficient there? 
Nothing certainly can be more useful, than to be 
well instructed in his hopes and fears ; to be difii- 
dent when others exult; and with a secret joy buy 
when others think it their interest to sell. I invite 
all persons, who have any thing to say for the pro- 
fitable information of the public, to take their turns 
in my paper? they are welcome, from the late noble 
/nventor of the longitude, to the humble author of 
strops for razors. If to carry ships in safety, to give 
help to people tossed in a troubled sea, without 
Knowing to what shore they bear, what rocks to 
avoid, or what coast to pray for in their extremity, 
be a worthy labour, and an invention that deserves 
a.statue ; at the same time, he who has found means 
to let the instrument, which is to make your visage 
less horrid and your person more smug, easy in Ae 
operation, is worthy of some kind of good reception, 
if' things of high moment meet with rM^wn, those 
of little consideration, since of any (VRideration, 
are not to be despised. In order that no merit may 
lie bid, and no art unimproved, I repeat it, that I 
call artificers, as well as philosophers, to my assist- 
ance in the public service. It would bo of great 
ise if we had an exact history of the successes of 
every great shop within the city-walls, what tracts 
of land have been purchased by a constant attend- 
ance within a walk of thirty foot. If it could also 
be noted in the equipage of those who are ascended 
from the successful trade of their ancestors into figure 
and equipage, such accounts would quicken industry 
in the pursuit of such acquisitions, and discounte- 
nance luxury in the enjoviuent of them. 

To diversify these kinds of informations, the in- 
iustry of the femul^world is not to be unobserved. 
She to whose household virtues it is owing, that men 
do honour to her husband, should be recorded with 
veneration ; she who has wasted his labours, with 
infamy. When we are come into domestic life in 
this manner, to awaken caution and attendance to 
the main point, it would not bo amiss to give now 
and then a touch of tragedy, and describe that most 
dreadful of all human conditions, the case of bank* 
ruptcy ; how plenty, credit, cheerfulness, full hopes, 
and easy iwsses^lons, are in an instant turned into 
Penury, faint aspects, diffidence, sorrow, and misery; 
how the man, who with an open hand the day before 
could minister to the extremities of others, Is 
shunned to-dav by the friend of his bosom. It 
Would be useful to show how just this is on the 
’^^Rhgcnt, how lamentable on th** industrious. A 
paper written by a merchant might give this island 
a true sense of the worth and importance of his cha- 
facter : it might be visible, from what he could say, 
that no soldier entering a breach adventures more 
for honour, than the trader does for wealth to his 
country. In both cases, the adventurers have theii 
advantage ; but I know no cases wherein every 
is a sharer in the success. 

, It is objected by readers of history, that the battles 
^ those^ narrations are scarce ever to be understood. 

w* misibitune is to be ascribed to the ignorance 


of historians in the methods of drawing up, rhang.* 
ingthe forms of a battalia, and the enemy retreat- 
ing from, as well as approaching to, the charge. 
But in the discourses from the correspondents whom 
I now invite, the danger will be of another kind; 
and it is necessary to caution them only against 
using terms of art, and describing things that are 
familiar to them in w'ords that are unknown to their 
readers. I promise myself a great harvest of new 
circumstances, persons, and things, from this pro* 
posal ; and a world which many think they are well 
acquainted with, discovered as wholly new. This 
sort of intelligence will give a lively image of the 
chain and mutual d^endance of human society, 
take off impertinent prejudices, enlarge the minds 
of those whose views are confined to their own 
circumstances; and, in short, if the knowing in 
several arts, professions, and trades, will exert them- 
selves, it cannot but produce a new field of diver* 
sion and instruction, more agreeable than has yet 
appeared.— T. 


No. 429.] SATURDAY, JUl Y 12, 1712. 

^Populumque falsis dedocet uti 

Vocibus lion. 2 Od. ii. 19. 

From cheats of words the crowd she brings 

To real estimates of things. — Crkxch. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

Since I gave an account of an agreeable set of 
company which were gone down into the country, 

1 have received advices from thence, that the insti* 
tution of an infirmory for those who should be out of 
humour has had very good effects. My letters men- 
tion particular circumstances of two or three per 
sons, who had the good sense to retire of their own 
accord, and notified that they were withdrawn, vdth 
the reasons of it to the company, in their respective 
mcmoridls. 

* The Memorial of Mrt, Mary Dainty^ SpinsteT^ 

* Humbly Sheweih, 

‘ That, conscious of her own want of merit, ac 
companied with a vanity of being admired, she had 
gone into exile of her^wn accord. 

‘ She is sensible, that a vain person is the most 
insufferable creature living in a well-bred assembly. 

* That she desired, before she appeared in public 
again, she might have assurances, that though she 
might be thought handsome, there might not more 
address or compliment be paid to her than to the 
rest of the company. 

* That she conceived it a kind of superiority, that 
one person should take upon him to commend an- 
other. 

* Lastly, that she went into the infirmary, to avoid 
a particular person, who took upon him te profess 
an admiration of her. 

She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of due 
place might bo declared an offence, and punished in I 
the same manner with detraction in that the latter 
did but report persons defectit^, and the former 
made them so. 

* All which is submitted,* &c. 

** There appeared a delicacy and sincerity in this 
memorial very uncommon ; but my friend informs 
me, that the allegations of it were groundless, inso- 
much that this declaration of an aversion to being 
praised, was understo^ to be no other than a secret 
trap to purchase it, for which reason it lies still on 
the table unanswered. 
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* The humble Memorial of the hady Lydia Loller, 

* Shcweth, 

* That the Lady Lydia is a woman of quality ; 
married to a private gentleman. 

‘ That she finds herself neither well nor ill. 

‘ That her husband is a clown. 

* That Lady Lydia cannot see company. 

* That she aesires the infirmary may be her apart- 
ment during her stay in the country. 

* That they would please to make merry with 
their equals. 

* That Mr. Lollcr might stay with them if he 
thought fit.* 

** It was immediately resowed, that Lady Lydia 
was still at London. | 

‘ The humble Memorial of Thomas Sudden, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, j 

* Sheweth, 1 

* That Mr. Sudden is conscious that he is too 
much given to argumentation. 

* That he talks loud. 

* That he is apt to think all things matter of 
debate. 

‘ That he stayed behind in Westminstcr-hall, 
when the late shake of the roof happened, only be- 
cause a counsel of the other side asserted it was 
coming down. 

‘ That he cannot for his life consent to any thing. 

* That he stays in the infirmary to forget himself. 
That as soon as he has forgot himself he will 

wait on the company.* 

** His indisposition was allowed to be sufficient 
to require a cessation from company. 

* The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 

* Sheweth, 

‘ That he hath put himself into the infirmary, in 
regard he is sensible of a certain rustic mirth which 
renders him unfit for polite conversation. 

‘ That he intends to prepare himself, by absti- 
nence and thin diet, to be one of the company. 

* That at present he comes into a room as if ho 
were an express from abroad. 

* That he has chosen an apartment with a matted 
anti-chamber, to practise motion without being 
beard. 

* That ho bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps 
himself before a glass, to learn to act with umde- 
ration. 

* That by reason of bis luxuriant health he is op- 
pressive to persons of composed behaviour. 

* That he is endeavouring to forget the word 
pshaw, pshaw.** 

‘ That he is also v^eaning himself from his cane. 

* That when he has learnt to live without his said 
cane, he will wait on the company,* &c. 

* The Memorial of John Rhubarb, Etq,, 

* Sheweth, 

* That your petitioner has retired to the infirmary, 
but that he is in perfect good health, except that he 
has by long use, and for want of discourse, con- 
tracted a habit of complaint that he is sick. 

* That he wants for nothing under the sun, but 
what to say, and therefore has fallen into this un- 
happy malady of complain that be is sick. 

‘ That this custom of bi^mkes him, by his own 
confession, fit only for the infirmary, and thetefore 
he has not waited for being sentenetd to it. 


That he is conscious there is nothing more 
improper than such a complaint in good company, 
in that they must pity, whether they think the la! 
menter ill or not ; and that the complainant must 
make a silly figure, whether he is pitied or not. 

‘ Your petitioner humbly prays, that he may have 
time to know how he does, and he will make his 
appearance.* 

“ The valetudinarian was likewise easily excused ; 
and this- society, being resolved not only "to make it 
their business to pass their time agreeably for the 
present season, but also to commenco such habits 
in themselves as may be of use in their future con- 
duct in general, are very ready to give into a fancied 
or real incapacity to join with their measures, m 
order to have no humourist, proud man, impertinent 
or sufficient fellow, break in upon their happiness. 
Great evils seldom happen to disturb company; but 
indulgence in particularities of humour is the seed 
of making half our time hang in suspense, or waste 
away under real discomposures. 

“ Among other things, it is carefully provideu, 
that there may not be disagreeable familiarities, no 
one is to appear in the public rooms undressed, or 
I enter abruptly into each other’s apartment without 
ii^timation. Every one has hitherto been so careful 
in his behaviour, that there has but one offender, in 
ten days’ time, been sent into the infirmary, and 
that was throwing away his cards at whist. 

“ He Mr offered his submission in the following 
terms 

The humble Petition of Jeojfrey Hotspur, Esq., 

* Sheweth, 

* Though the petitioner swore, stamped, and threw 
down his cards, he has all imaginable respect for 
the ladies, and the whole company. 

* That he humbly desires it may be considered, 
in the case of gaming, there are many motives 
which provoke to disorder. 

* That the desire of gain, and the decile of victory 
are both thwarted in losing. 

* That all conversations in the w'orld, have in- 
dulged human infirmity in this rase. 

* Your petitioner therefore ’’most humbly prays, 
that he may be restored to the company : and he 
hopes to bear ill-fortune with a good grace for the 
future, and to demean himself so as to be no more 
than cheerful when ho wins, than grave when he 
loses.* T. 


No. 430.] MONDAY, JULY 14, 1712. 
Quaere peregrinum, viciaa rauca reclamat. 

^ ^ Hor. lEp.xva.62. 

The crowd repliee. 

Go seek a stranger to believe thy lies. — CaitcH. 


“ Sir. 

** As you are Spectator-general, you may witn au- 
lority censure whatever looks ill, and is offensive 
) the sight ; the worst nuisance of this kind, me • 
links, is the scandalous appearance of poor in al 
arts of this wealthy city. Such miserable objects 
ffect the compassionate beholder with dismal 
iscompose the cheerfulness of his mind, and ne- 
rive him of the pleasure that ho might otherwise 
ike in surveying the grandeur of our 
t^ho can, witnout remorse, see a disabled sailor, 
urveyor of our luxury, destitute of 
l^ho can behold an honest soldier, that bra / 
itbstood the enemy, prostrate and in want among^ 
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bis frienils ? It were endless to mention all the va- 
riety of wretchedness, and the numberless poor that 
not only singly, but in companies, implore your 
charity. Spectacles of this nature every where 
occur ; and ii is unaccountable that, amongst the 
nianv lamentable cries that infest this town, your 
comptroller-general should not take notice of the 
most shocking, viz. those of the needy and afHictcd. 

I cannot but think ho waved it merely out of good 
breeding, choosing rather to stifle his resentment 
than upbraid his countrymen with inhumanity : 
however, let not charity be sacrificed to popularity ; 
and if his ears were deaf to their complaints, let not 
vour eyes overlook their persons. There arc, I 
know, many impostors among them. Lameness and 
blindness are certainly very often acted ; but can 
those who have their sight and limbs employ them 
better than in knowing whether they are counter- 
feited or not? I know not which of the two mis- 
applies his senses most, he who pretends himself 
blind to move compassion, or he who beholds a 
miserable object without pitying it. But in order 
,0 remove such impediments, I wish, Mr. Spectator, 
vou would give us a discourse upon beggars, that 
we may not pass by true objects of charity, or give 
to impostors. I looked out of my window the other 
iijforning earlier than ordinary, and saw a blind be|- I 
gar, an hour before the passage he stands in is fre- j 
<|ueuted, with a needle and a thread thriftily mending 
his stockings. My astonishment was 8<ill greater, 
when I beheld a lame follow, whose legs were too 
big to walk, within an hour after bring hint a pot of 
ale. 1 will not mention the shakings, distortions, 
and convulsions, which many of them practise to 
gain ar. alms : but sure I am ibey ought to be taken 
care of in this condition, either by the beadle or 
the magistrate. They, it seems, relieve their posts 
according to their talents. There is the voice of an 
old woman never begins to beg till nine in the even- 
itg; and then she is destitute of lodging, turned 
out for w;.*nt of rent, and has the same ill fortune 
every night in the year. You should employ an 
ofliccr to hear the distress of each beggar that is 
Constant at a particular place, who is ever in the 
same tone, and succeeds because his audience is 
continually changing, though he does not alter his 
lamentation. If we have nothing else for our 
money, let us have more invention to be cheated 
with. All which is submitted to your spectatorial 
vigilance; and ** I am. Sir, 

Your most humble Servant.*' 

“ Sir, 

“ I was last Sunday highly transported at our 
parish church ; the gentleman in the pulpit pleaded 
movingly in behalf of the poor children, and they 
for themselves much more forcibly by singing a 
^ymn ; and 1 had the happiness to be a contributor to 
this little religious institution of innocents, and I am 
sure I never disposed of my money more to my sa- 
tisfaction and advantage. The inward joy I find in 
Juyself, and the good-will I bear to mankind, make 
me heartily wish these pious works may be encou- 
raged, that the present promoters may reap the de- 
light, and posterity the benefit, of them. But whilst 
we are building this beautiful edifice, let nut the old 
*‘uin8 remain in view to sully the prospect. Whilst we 
ere cultivating and improving this young hopeful off- 
spriDg, let not the ancient and helpless creatures be 
aaamefully neglected. The crowds of poor, or nre- 
1 poor, in every place, are a great reproach to 

j tnd eclipse the glory of all other charily. It is 


I the utmost reproach to society, that there should 
! a poor man unrelieved, or a poor roguo unpunished. 
I hope you will think no part of human life out ol 
your consideration, but will, at your leisure, give 
us the history of plenty and want, and the natural 
gradations towards them, calculated for the cities of 
London and Westminster. 

** I am. Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ T. D.’* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

‘‘ I beg you would be pleased to take notice of a 
very great indecency, which is extremely common, 
though, I think, never yet under your censure. It 
is, Sir, the strange frpedom some ill-bred married 
people take in company ; the unseasonable fondness 
of some husbands, and the ill-timed tenderness of 
some wives. They talk and act as if modesty was 
only fit for maids and bachelors, and that too be 
fore both. I was once, Mr. Spectator, where the 
fault I speak of was so very flagrant, that (being, 
you must know, a very bashful fellow, and several 
young ladies in the room) I protest I was quite out 
of countenance.’ Lucina, it seems, was breeding ; 
and she did nothing but entertain the company with 
a discourse upon tlic difficulty of reckoning to a dav, 
and said she knew those who were certain to an 
hour; then fell a laughing at a silly inexperienced 
creature, who was a month above her time. Upon 
her husband’s coining in, she put several questions 
to him; which he not caring to resolve, ‘ Well,’ 

cries Lucina, ‘ I shall have ’em all at night.’- 

But lest I should seem guilty of the very fault 1 
write against, 1 shall only entreat Mr. Spectator to 
correct such misdemeanors. 

For higher of the genial bed by far. 

And with mystenou.H reverence, 1 deem. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

T. “ Thomas, Meanwkll.” 


No. 431.] TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1712. 

Quid dulcius hominum generi a iiatura datum est, quam aui 
cuique liberi ? — Tuli^ 

What is there in nature so dear to man as his owu children ? 

I HAVE lately been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappinesses of life, and comparing the in- 
felicities of old age to those of infanev. The cala- 
mities of childreu are due to the negligence or mis- 
conduct of parents ; those of age, to the past life 
which led to it. I have here the history of a boy 
and girl to their wedding-day, and think I cannot 
give the reader a livelier image of the insipid way 
in which time uncultivated passes, than by enter- 
taining him wiih their authentic epistles, expressing 
all that was remarkable in their lives, till the period 
of their life above mentioned. The sentence at the 
head of this paper, which is only a warm interroga- 
tion, What is there in nature so dear as a man’s 
own children to him ?” is all the reflection I shall at 
present make on those who are negligent or cruel 
in the education of them. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I am now entering into my one-and-twentieth 
year, and do not know that I had one day’s thorough 
satisfaction since I came to years of any reflection, 
till the time they say others lose their liberty— the 
day of my marriage. 1 am son to a gentleman of a 
very great estate, who resolved to keep me out or 
the vices of the age ; and, in order to it, never let 
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sie see any thing that he thought could give me the 
least pleasure. At ten years old I was put to a 
grammar-school, where my master received orders 
every post to use me very severely, and have no re- 
gard to my having & great estate. At fifteen I was 
removed to the university, where I lived, out of my 
father's ereat discretion, in scandalous poverty and 
want, till I was big enough to be married, and I 
was sent for to see tbelady who sends you the under- 
I written. When we were put together, we both 
considered that we could not be worse than we were 
in taking one another, and out of a desire of liberty, 
entered Into wedlock. My father says I am now a 
man, and may speak to him like another gentleman. 

** I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

** Richakd Rbntpreb." 

“ Mr. Spec., 

** I grew tall and wild at my mother's, who is a 
gay widow, and did no^ care for showing me, till 
about two years and a half a^o ; at which time my 
guardian uncle sent me to a boarding-school, with 
orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had been 
misused enough already. I had not been there 
above a month^, when, being in the kitchen, I saw 
some oatmeal on the dresser ; I put two or three 
corns in my mouth, liked it, stole a handful, went 
into my chamber, chewed it, and for two months 
after never failed taking toll of every pennyworth 
of oatmeal that came into the house ; but one day 
playing with a tobacca pipe between my teeth, it 
happened to break in my mouth, and the spitting 
out the pieces left such a delicious roughness on my 
tongue, that 1 could not bo satisfied till I had 
champed up the remaining part of the pipe. I for- 
sook the oatmeal, and stuck to the pipes three 
months, in which time I had dispensed with thirty- 
seven foul pipes, all to the bowls: they belonged to 
an old gentleman, father to my governess. He 
locked up the clean ones. I left off eating of pipes, 
and fell to licking of chalk. I was soon tired of 
this. 1 then nibbled all the red wax of our last 
ball-tickets, and, three weeks after, the black wax 
from the burying tickets of the old gentleman. Two 
months after this 1 lived upon thunder-bolts, a certain 
long round bluish stone which 1 found among the 
gravel in our garden. I was wonderfully delighteti 
with this ; but tbunder-bolts growing scarce, 1 fast- 
ened tooth and nail upon our garden-wall, which 1 
stuck to almost a twelvemonth, and had in that time 
peeled and devoured half a foot towards our neigh- 
bour's yard. I now thought myself tbe happiest crea- 
ture iu the world; and 1 believe, in my conscience, I 
had eaten quite through, had 1 had it in my cham- 
ber ; but now I became lazy and unwilling to stir, 
and was obliged to seek food nearer home. I then 
took a strange hankering to coals ; I fell to scranch- 
iog them, and had already consumed, I am certain, 
as much as would have dressed my wedding-dinner, 
when my uncle came for me home. He was in the 
parlour with my governess, when I was called down. 
I went in, fell on my knees, for be made me call 
him father; and when 1 expected the blessing I 
asked, the good gentleman, in a surprise, turns him- 
self to my governess, and asks whether this (point- 
ing to me) was his daughter ? ' This,* added he, * is 
the very picture of death. My child was a plump- 
faced, hale, fresh-coloured girl ; but this looks as if 
she were half-starved, a mere skeleton.* My gover- 
ness, who is really a good woman, assured my father 
I had wanted for nothing ; and withal told him 1 
was continually eating some trash or other, and that 


I was almost eaten up with the green-sicknois, her 
orders being never to cross me. But this magnified 
but little with my father, who presently, in a kind 
of pet, paying for my board, took me home with him. 

I I had not been long at home, but one Sunday at 
church (I shall never forget it) I saw a voung 
neighbouring gentleman that pleased mo hugely ; 
I liked him of all men I ever saw in my life, aiid 
began to wish I could be as pleasing to him. The 
very next day he came, with his father, a visiting 
to our house : we were left alone together with di- 
rections ou both sides to be in love with one another; 
and in three weeks' time we were married. I re- 
gained my former health and complexion, and am 
now as happy as the day is long. Now, Mr. Spec., 
I desire you would find out some name for these 
craving damsels, whether dignified or distinguished 
under some or ail of the following denominations; 
to wit, ‘Trash-eaters, Oatmeal-ch ewers, Pipe-cham- 
ners, Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, Coal-scruncbers, 
Wall-peelers, or Gravel-diggers;* and, good Sir, 
do your utmost endeavour to prevent (by exposing) 
this unaccountable folly, so prevailing among the 
young ones of our sex, who may not meet with such 
sudden good luck, as, 

“ Sir, your constant Reader, 

* and very humble Servant, 

“ Sabina Green, 

T. “ NOW Sabina Rknierek.” 


No. 432.J WEDNESDAY, JULY 16 , 1712 . 

———Inter strepit anser oloros, — ViRO. Ik:l. bt, 36. 

He gabbles like a goose amidst the swan-like quire. — Dktdls. 

“ Mr. Spectator, Oxford, July 14. 

** According to a late invitation in one of your 
papers to every man who pleases to write, I havt? 
sent you the following short dissertation against the 
vice of being prejudiced. 

“ Your most humble Servant.” 

“ Man is a sociable creature, nnda lover of glory ; 
whence it is, th.Tt when several persons arc united 
in the same society, they are studious to lessen the 
reputation of others, in order to raise their own. 
The wise are content to guide the springs in silence, 
and rejoice in secret at their regular progress. To 
prate and triumph is the part allotted to the trifling 
and superficial. The geese were providentially or- 
dained to save the Capitol. Hence it is, that the 
invention of marks and devices to distinguish parties 
is owing to the beaux and belles of this island. 
Hats, moulded into different cocks and pinches, 
have long bid mutual defiance ; patches have been 
set against patches in battle array ; stocks have 
risen or fallen in proportion to head-dresses; and 
peace or war been expected, as the white or the red 
hood hath prevailed. These are the standard-bcareis 
in our contending armies, the dwarfs and squires 
who carry the impresses of the giants or knights, 
not born to fight tnemselves, but to prepare tbe wa) 
for tbe ensuing combat. . 

“ It is a matter of v^onder to reflect how far men 
of weak understanding, and strong fancy, are 
by their prejudices, even to the believing that i 
whole body of the adverse party arc a band 9 vi 
lains and demons. Foreigners complain that 
English are the proudest nation under heaven. 
Remaps they too have their share; but be . . 

it will, general charges against bodies of 
fault 1 am writing against* H must be ownad, 
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our shame, that our common people, and most who 
have cot travelled, have an irrational contempt lor 
ihe language, dress, customs, and even the shape 
and minds of other nations. Some men, otherwise 
,»f sense, have wondered that a great genius should 
spring out of Ireland; and think you mad iu afTirm- 
iiiir that line odes have been written in Lapland. 

“ This spirit of rivalship, which heretofore reigned 
in the two universities, is extinct, and almost over 
iatwixt college and college. In parishes and schf^ols, 
the thirst of glory still obtains. At the seasons of 
football and cock-fighting, these little republics re- 
assuaie their national hatred to* each other. My 
tenant in the country is verily persuaded, that the 
parish of the enemy hath not one honest man in it. 

I alw'iiys hated satires against woman, and 
satires against man : I am apt to suspect a stranger 
who laughs at the religion of the faculty ; my 
spleen rises at a dull rogue, who is severe upon 
; mayors and aldermen ; and was never better pleased 
I than with a piece of justice executed upon the body 
of a '"I'emplar, who was very arch upon jjarsous. 

“ The necessities of mankind require various em- 
ployments ; and whoever excels in his province is 
worthy of praise. All men are not educated after 
the same manner, nor have all the samo talents. 
Those who arc deficient deserve our eumpassion, 
and have a title to our assistance. All cannot be 
bred iu the same place ; but in all^)lacc8 there arise, 
at dififeront times, such persons as do honour to their 
[ MK'iety, which may raise envy in little souls, but 
j are admired and cherished by generous sj)irits. 

I “ It is certainly a great happiness to he educated 
n societies of great and eminent men. Their iu- 
I siructions and examples are of extraordinary ad- 
I vantage. It is highly proper to instil sucli a rever- 
ence of the governing persons, and eoiu ern for tlie 
I Honour of the place, us may spur the growing mcm- 
' bers to worthy pursuits and honest emulation ; but 
j to swell young minds with vain thoughts of the 
I dignity of their own brotherhood, by debasing and 
I vilifying all others, doth them a real injury. By 
j ibis means I have found that their efforts have be- 
i'"tne languid, and their prattle irksome, as think- 
ing it sufhcieiit praise that they are children of so 
illustrious and ample a family. I should think it a 
Hirer as well us more generous method, to set be- 
i<»ro the eyes of youth such persons as have made 
IV noble progress iu fraternities less talked of; which 
tacitly to reproach their sloth, who loll so 
iivavily in the seats of mighty improvement. Ac- 
spirits hereby would enlarge their notions; 
whereas, by a servile imitati/n of one, or perhaps 
iwo, admired men, in their own body, they can only 
hIvui a secondary and derivative kind of fame. 
Ibese copiers of men, like those of authors or 
painters, run into affectations of some oddness, 
''nich perhaps was not disagrccuUe in the original, 
wrlb*^^* ungracefully on the uarrow-soulod tran- 

such early corrections of vanity, while boys 
growing into men, they will gradually learn not 
n t^eiisure superficially ; butimbioe those principles 
ni kindness and humanity, which alone can 

in yhem easy to themselves, and beloved by others, 
nrr of this nature have expunged all 

1 » insomuch, that though 

( aid ^ ^ *^,^*rote8tant, I hope to see the pope and 
^ inals without violent emotions ; and though I j 
giavc, I expect to uieetgood company 

! ‘ 1 am, Sir, your obedient Servant.” ^ 


' •* Mr. SrECTAioR, 

“ I find you are a general undertaker, and liave 
by your coriespondeuts or seif, an insight into 
most things; which makes me ap(|)ly myself to you 
at present, in the sorest calamily ihutever befel man. 
My wife has taken something ill of nn-, and has not 
! spoke one W'ord good or bad, to me, or any body in 
the family, since Friday was seven-night. What 
must a man do iu that case ? Your advice would be 
a great obligation to, Sir, your most Iniuible Servant i 
“ Kai.eh T'himbleton.” I 

“ Mu. Spectator, July 15, 1712. ' 

“ When you want a trifle to fill uj) a paper, 
in inserting this you will lay an obligation on your 
humble Servant, “ Olivia.” 

! “ Dear Olivia, 

' “ It is but this moment I have had the happiness 

of knowing to whom I am obliged for the present I 
received the second of Apriff I am heartily sorry 
it did not come to hand the day before; for I can- 
j not but think it very hard upon people to lose their 
I jest, that offer at one but once a year. 1 congra- 
^tulate myself however ujion the earnest given me 
^ of something further inieiidcd in my favour; fori 
i am told, that the man who is thought worthy by a j 
lady to make a fool of, stauds fair enough iu her i 
Opinion to become one day her Imsbaud. Till | 
such time as I have the Inmoiir of being sworn, I j 
take leave to subscribe myself, dear Olivia, your 
, fool elect, 

T. “ Nicodemlncio.” 

No. 433.] THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1712. 

Perlege Ma;onio cantatas earinitie ranas, 
lit Trontem nugis solvere Uim e mcis. 

.Mart. Kpig, xiv. 183. 

To banish anxious thought, and quiet pain, 

Head Homer's hogs, or my more Irilling strain. 

The moral world, as consisting of males and fe- 
males, i.s of a mixed nulure, and filled with several i 
customs, fashions, and ceremonies, which w'ould have j 
j no place in it were thcl^ but one sex. Had our spe- ' 
cies no females iu it, men would be quite different ^ 

; creatures from what they are at present ; their eu- , 

‘ deavours to please the oj)posite sex polishes and re- | 
i lines them out of those manners which arc most j 
i natural to them, and often sets them upon modelling ; 

I themselves, not according to the plans which they 
approve in their own ojiinions, but according to 
those plans which they think are most agreeable to 
the female world. In a word, man would not only i 
be an unhappy, but a rude unfinished creature, were 
he conversant with none but those of his own make. ■ 
Women, on the other side, are apt to form them- 
selves in every thing with regard to that other half , 
of reasonable creatures with whom they arc blended 
, and confused ; their thoughts are ever turned upon ; 
appearing amiable to the other sex ; they talk, and 
move, and smile, with a design upon us ; every fea- i 
ture of their faces, every part of their dress, is filled | 
j with snares and allurements. Tnere would be no 
such animals as prudes or coquettes in the world, 
were there not such an animal as man. In short, ; 
it is the male that gives cliarms to womankind, ; 
that produces an air iu their faces, a grace iu their ! 
motions, a softness in their voices, and a delicacy in ! 
their complexions. 

As this mutual regard between the two sexes 
tends to the improvement of each of them, we may 
observe that men are apt to degi ncrate into rough 
and bruttti natures, w hu live as if theie were no such 

2 K 
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things as women in the world ; as, on the contrary, 
women who have an indifference or aversion fur 
their counterparts in human nature, are generally 
sour and unamiatle, sluttish and censorious. • 

1 am led into this train of thoughts by a little 
manuscript which is lately fallen into my hands, 
and which I shall communicat? to the reader, as I 
have dorne some other curious pieces of the same 
nature, without troubliug him with any inquiries 
about, the author of it. It contains a summary ac- 
count of two different states which bordered upon 
one another. The one was a coiniiionwealth of 
Amazons, dr women without men ; the other was a I 
republic of males, that had not a woman in their 
whole community. As these two states bordered 
upon one another, it was theirway, it seems, to meet 
upon their frontiers at a certain season of the year, 
where those among the men who had not made their 
choice in any former||||ieeting associated themselves 
with particular worn*, whom they wore afterward 
obliged to look upon as their wives in every one of 
these yearly rencounters. The chilaren that sprung 
from this alliance, if males, were sent to their re- 
pective fathers ; if females, continued with their 
mothers. Bv means of this anniversary carnival, 
which lasted about a week, the commonwealth!* 
were recruited from time to time, and supplied with 
their respective subjects. 

These two states were engaged together in a per- 
petual league, offensive and defensive; so that if 
any foreign notentate offered to attack either of 
them, both the sexes fell upon him at once, and 
quickly brought him to reason. It was remarkable 
that for many ages this agreement continued in- 
violable between the two states, notwithstanding, as 
was said before, they were husbands and wives; 
but this will not appear so wonderful, if wc consider 
that they did not live together above a week in a 
year. 

In the account which my author gives of the male 
republic, there were several customs very remark- 
able. The men never shaved their beards, or pared 
their nails, above once in a twelvemonth, which was 
probably about the time of the great annual meet- 
ing upon their frontiers. I find the name of a mi- 
nister of state in one part of their history, who was 
fined for appearing too frequently in clean linen ; 
and of a certain great general, who was turned out 
of his post for effeminacy, it having been proved 
upon him by several credible witnesses that he 
I washed his face every morning. If any member of 
the commonwealth had a soft voice, a smooth face, 
or a supple behaviour, he was banished into the 
commonwealth of females, where he was treated as 
4 slave, dressed in petticoats, ami set a spinning. | 
They had no titles of honour among them, but such 
as denoted some bodily strength or perfection, as 
such a one “ the tall,*’ sutih a one ** the stocky,” 
such a one “ the gruff.” Their public debates were 
generally managed with kicks and cuffs, insomuch 
that they often came from the council- table with 
broken shins, black eyes, and bloody noses. When 
they would reproach a man in the most bitter terms, 
they would tell him hi% teeth were white, or that he 
had a fair skin and a soft band* The greatest man 1 
meet with in their histor)' was one who could lift five 
hundred weight, and wore such a prodigious pair 
of whiskers as had never been saen in the common- 
wealth before his time. These accomplishments it 
seems had rendered him so popular, that if he had 
not died very seasonably, it is thought he might 
hava enslaved the repuolic. Having made thil 


short extract out of the history of the male com 
mon wealth, I shall look into the history of the neii/h. 
bouring state, which consisted of females; and, Ti j 
find any thing in it, will not fail to communicaii* 
to the public.— C. 


No. 4.31] FRIDAY, JULY 18, 1712. 

Quales Threicioe, cum flumlna Thormodontls 
Pulsunt, ct pictis bellantur Amazones armis : 

Seu ctreum Hippolyten, seu curti se Martia cumi 
IViithesilea refert ; magnoque ululante tumultu, 

Foeminea exultant lunatis agmina peltis. 

ViRo. xL 

So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old 
When Therinedon with bloody billows roll'd; 

Such troops as theso In slmiing arms were seen. 

When I heseus met in light their maiden queen 
Such to the field Penthesilea led, 

Fr<tni the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled. j 

With such return'd triumpliant from tlie war, | 

Her maids with cries attend the lofty car . 

Tliey clash with manly force their moony shield? ; , 

With female shouts resound the Phrygian ficld.s.-— D kyuk.v 

Having carefully perused the manuscrijit I men- i 
tioned in my yesterday’s paper, so far as it rclntes 1 
to the ropuhlic of women, I find in it several [larii- ; 
culars which may very well deserve the reaiier's ! 
attention. ! 

The girls of quality, from six to twelve year* eld, j 
were put to public schools, where they Icurnod to j 
box and play at cudgels, with several other actoiii- 
plishments of the same nature; so that nothing | 
was more usual than to see a little miss reluming i 
home at night with a broken pate, or two or thne ; 
teeth knocked out of her head. They were aflt i- 
ward taught to ride the great horse, to shoot, dan, ! 
or sling, and listed into several companies, in oid 'i , 
to perfect themselves in military exercises. No wo- 
imin \va8 to be married till she had killed her man, 
The ladies of fashion used to j)lay with yuuug lioii^ 
instead of lap-dogs: and when they made any par- j 
ties of diversion, instead of entertaining themselves i 
at ombre or piquet, they would wrestle and pitch 
the bar for a whole afternoon together. There Wcl^ | 
never any such thing as a blush seen, or a sigh 
heard, in the commonwealth. The women never | 
dressed but to look terrible ; to which end they | 
would sometimes, after a battle, paint their cheeks | 
with the blood of their enemies. For this rcaMiii, 
likewise, the face which had the most scars was j 
looked upon as the must beautiful. If they fonud 
lace, jewels, ribands, or any ornaments in silver or 
gold, among the booty which they bad taken, the\ 
used to dress their horses with it, hut never 
tained a thought of wearing it themselves. 
were particular rights and privileges allowed to any 
member of the commonwealth who was a mother o 
three daughters. The senate was made up ot o-i 
women; for by the laws of the country, none 
to be a counsellor of state that was not pa*»f ^ ^ ' 
bearing. They used to boast that their rej)ut< ^ 
'had continued four thousand years, which is a 
getber improbable, unless we may suppose, w 
am very apt to think, that they measured their im 
by lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought a ) 0 i ^ 

this female republic by means of a ^ 

king, who had made war upon them severa ^ 
with various success, and at length oyertlirew 
in a very groat battle. This defeat they 
several causes ; some say that the secretary o > 
having been troubled with the vapours, 
mitted some fatal mistakes in several i^I ‘ ^ 
about that time. Others pnteud that too 
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minister being big with child, could not attend the 
affairs, as so groat an exigency of state re- 
(|.iired; but this 1 can give no manner of credit to, 
since it seems to contradict a fundamental maxim 
in their government which I have bof«)re mentioned. 
My author gives the most probable reason of this 
great disaster; for he affirms that the general was 
mought to bed, or (as others say) miscarried, the 
very night before the battle : however it was, this 
signal overthrow obliged them to call in the male 
republic to their assistance ; but notwithstanding 
tlu’ir common efforts to repnlsc the victorious enemv, 
tlio war continued for many years before they could 
entirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which both sexes passed together 
made them so well acquainted witii cue amUher, 
that at the end of the war (hey did not care for part- 
ing. In the beginning of it they lodged in separate 
camps, but afterward, as they grew more familiar, 
they pitched their tents promiscuously. 

From this time, the armies being checkered with 
both sexes, they polished apace. 'I’he men used U) 
invite their fellow-soldiers into their quarters, and 
would dress their tents with ffow-ers and boughs for 
their reception. If they chanced to like one more 
than another, they would be cutting her name in 
the table, or chalking out her figure upon the wall, 
or talking of her in a kind of rapturous language, 
which by degrees improved into verse and sonnet. 
These were as the first rudiments of architecture, 
painting, and poetry, among this savage people. Af- 
ter any advantage over the enemy, both sexes used 
lo jump together, and make a clattering with their 
swurds and shields, for joy, which in a few years 
produced several regular tunes and set dances. 

As the two armies romped on these occasions, 
the women complained of the thick bushy beards 
and long nails of their confederates, who thereupon 
took care to prune themselves into such tigure.s as 
were most pleasing to their female friends and 
allies. 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy, 
the men would mak«’ a present of every thing lliai was 
rich and showy to the women whom they most admired, 
and would frequently dress the necks, or heads, or 
arms of (heir mi. stresses, with any thing which they 
diought appeared gay or pretty. The women ob- 
serving that the m»*n took delight in looking upon 
them when they were adorned with such trupjungs 
and gewgaws, set their heads at work to find out 
Hew inventions, and to outshine one another in ail 
^uncils of war, or the like solemn meetings. On 
•he other hand, the men observing how the women’s 
hearts ■ 


were set upon tinery, begun to eiiibeliisli 


emsolves, and look as agreeably as they could in 
1C eyes of their associates. In .short, after a few 
years conversing together, the women had Iftarned 

0 smile, and the men to ogle; the women grew 

and the men lively. 

had thus insensibly formed one an- 
il finishing of the war, whioh con- 

en*> entire conquest of their common 

ael i ' army married the colo- 

^ «tfier; the captains in the same manner 
of (. ^‘^Ptains to their wives : the whole body 
nlo nf suldiers wc*re matched alter the exam- 
lid in By this means the two repub- 

the m with one another, and became 

Tiiiri and polite government in the 

1 of the world which they inhibited. C. 


No. 435.] SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1712. 

Ncc duo sunt, et forma duplex, nec (cemina dici, 

Nec puet, ut possint : noutrumque et uirunique videniur. 

'■ Ovid, Met. iv. 878 

Both bodies in a single body mix. 

A .single body with a double sex. — A ddisom. 

Most of the papers I give the public arc written 
on subjects that never vary, but are for ever fi.xed 
and immutable. Of this kind are all my moro 
seriou.s C'isays and discourses ; but there is another 
sort of speculations, which I consider as occasional 
papers, that take their rise from the folly, extrava- 
gance, and caprice, of the present age. For I look 
upon myself as one set to watch the manners and 
behaviour of my countrymen and contemporaries, 
and to mark dowm every absurd fashion, ridiculous 
custom, or affected form of speech, that makes its 
appearance in the world during the course of thoo 
my speculations. The pettfnt no sooner began to 
swell, but I observed its inot^ms. The party-patches 
hud not time to muster themselves before I detteud 
them. I had intelligence of the coloured hood the 
very first time it appeared in a public assembly. I 
might here mention several other the like contin- 
gent subjects, upon which I have bestowi.d distinct 
lumpers. By this means I have so ctfectually quashed 
those irregularities which gave occasion to them, 
that 1 am afraid posterity will scarce have a suffi- 
cient idea of them to relish those disccurscs which 
were in no little vogue at the time when they were 
written. T hey will be apt to think that the fashions 
and customs I attacked were some fantastic conceits 
of my own, and that their great-grandmothers could 
^ not bo so whimsical as I have represented them. 
For this reason, when I think on the figure my se- 
veral volumes of speculations will make about a hun- 
dred years hence, I consider them as so many pieces 
of old plate, where the weight will be regarded, but 
: the fashion lost. 

Among the several female extravagances I have 
already taken notice of, there is one which still 
1 keeps its ground. I mean that of the ladies who 
' dress themselves in a hat and feather, a riding-coat 
and a periwig, or at least tie up iheir hair in a bag 
or riband, in imitation of the smart part of the op- 
posite sex. As in my yesterday’s paper I gave an 
account of the mixture of two sexes in one common- 
wealth, 1 shall here take notice of this mixture or 
two sexes in one person. I have already shown my 
dislike of this immodest custom more than once; 

; but, in contempt of every thing I have hitherto 
: said, I am informed that the highways about this 
' great city are still very much inlested with these 
' female cavaliers. 

I remember when 1 was at ray friend Sir Roger 
de Coverlcy’s about this time twelvemonth, an 
j equestrian lady of this order appeared upon the 
' plains which lay at a di.stance from his house. I 
j was at that time walking in the fields with my old 
1 friend ; and as his tenants ran out on every side to 
see so strange a sight, Sir Roger asked one of them, 
who came by us, what it was ? To which the couu- 
i try fellow replied, “ ’Tis a gentlewoman, saving 
your worship’s presence, in a coat and hat.” Tbic 
produced a great deal of mirth at the knight’s house, 
where we hud a story at the same time of another 
of his tenants, who meeting this gentleman-like lady 
on the highway, was asked by her whether that was 
Covni ley-hall ? T he honest man seeing only toe 
male part of the queris^ replied, ** Yes, Sir;” but 
upon the second question, whether Sir Roger de 
Coverley was a Quarried man? having dropnen ais 
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eye upon the petticoat, he changed his note into 
“ No, Madam.’* 

Had one of these hennaphrodites appeared in Ju- 
venal’s days, with what an indignation should we have 
seen her described by that excellent satirist! He 
would have represented her in her riding-habit as a 
greater monster than the centaur. He would have 
tailed for sacrilices, «r puriiying waters, to expatiate 
the appearance of such a prodigy. He would have 
invoked the shades of Portia or Lucrctia, to see 
into what the Roman ladies had transformed them- 
selves. 

For iny own part, I am for treating the sex with 
greater tciidorness, and have all along made use of 
ilio most gentle methods to bring them off from any 
little extravagance into which they have sometimes 
unwarily fallen. 1 think, it, however, absolutidy ne- 
cessary to keep up the partition between the two 
sc.\es, and to taku^otice of the smallest en- 
( loaclunciits which tB^ono makes upon the other, 
1 hope, therefore, that 1 shall not hoar any more 
coiiiplainls on thi.s subject. I am sure iny shodis- 
ciplcs, who peruse these my daily lectures, have 
prolited but little by them, if they are capable of 
giving into such an amphibious dress. This 1 should 
not lioye menlioiied, had not I lately met one of 
these my female readers in Hyde-park, who looked 
upon me with a masculine assurance, and cocked 
her hat full in my face. 

Fur my part, 1 have one general key to the be- 
haviour of the fair sex. When I see tlicm singular 
iu any part of ilicir dress, I conclude it is not with- 
out some evil intention; aaid therefore que<;Uon not 
but the design of thi.s .strange lashiou is to smile 
more efl'oetuaily their male behohiers. N<tw to set 
them right in this particular, ( would fain have them 
consider with them.sclves, whether we are not more 
likely to be struck by a ligure entirely female, than 
w ith such a one as wc may see every day in our 
glasses. Of, if they please, let them reliect upon 
liieir own hearts, and think how they would be af- 
fected should they meet a man on horseback in his 
breeches and jack-bouts, and at the same time 
dressed up in a commode aud a nightraile. 

I must observe that ibis fashion was first of all 
brought to us from France, a country which has in- 
fected ail the nations of Furope with its levity. I 
speak not this iu derogation of a whole people, hav- 
ing more than once found fault with those general 
lellcctioiis which strike at kingdoms or coinmoii- 
wealths in the gross— a piece of cruelty, which an 
ingenious writer of our own compares to that of 
Caligula, who wished the Roman people had all but 
6ue neck, that he might behead them at a blow, 1 
shall therefore only remark, that as liveliness and 
assurance are in a peculiar manner the <piulifica- 
tiona of the French nation, the Eaine habits and cus- 
toms will uot give the same olTcnce to that people 
which they produce among those of our own c oun- 
try. Modesty is our distinguishing character, as 
vivacity is tlieirs ; aud wheu this our national virtue 
appears in that female beauty for which our British 
ladies are celebrated above all others in the universe, 
it makes up the most amiable object that the eye of 
man can possibly behold.— C. 
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__ V(!r»o pollice vulgl 

Qutnilibpt occiduiil populiiritcr. — Jt v. Sat. Ul. 35. 

With thumbs boat back, thi*y popularly kill — Unyosy. 

Bbimg a person of insatiable Curiosity, 1 could 


“ Back sword, 

“ Sword and dagger, 
“ Sword aud buckler, 


Single falchion, 
Ca.se of falchions, 
Quarter staff’.” 


uot forbear going on Wednesday last to a place oi 
no small renown for the gallantry of tlio lower onJ,.: 
of Britons, namely, to the Bear-gardeii, at Hockley. 
in-the-Hole : where (as a whitish-brown paper, put 
into my hands in the street, informed me) there i 
was to be a trial of skill exhibited between twu ! 
masters of the noble science of defence, at two of I 
the clock precisely. I was not a little charnied with i 
the solemnity of the challenge, which ran thus ; 

“ I, James Miller, serjeant (lately come from iho 
frontiers of Portugal), master of the noble st it u. 
of defence, hearing in most places where 1 havi 
been of the great fame of Timothy Buck, of Louu(ai, 
master of the said science, do invite him to n. u‘i me 
and exorcise at the several weapons following, viz. 


If the generous ardour in James Miller to dispute 
the reputation of Timothy Buck hail something n - 
.<eUil)!ing the old heroes of romance, Timothy Hm k 
returned answer in the same paper with (he like | 
.‘'pint, adding a little indignation at being cli.ii- 
lenged, and seeming to condescend to tight Jaiiic!. 
Miller, not in regard to Miller himself, hut in that, 
as the fame went out, he had fought I’aikes of Ce- j 
ventry. The acceptance of the combat ran iu these 
words : ! 

“ I, Timothy Buck, of Clare-inarket, master of 'he I 
noble science of defence, hearing he did tight Mr, ^ 
Purkes* of Coventry, will not fail (Hod willing) to 
meet this fair iiiviter at the time and place ap- 
pointed, desiring a clear stage aud no luvour. 
yivat Httyhia.** 

I sIh.iU not here look back on the spectai les of the 
Greeks and Romans of this kind, but must behevo 
this custom took it.s rise from the ages of knight- 
errantry ; from those who loved one woman so rtck, 
that they hated all men and women else; from those 
who would fight you, whether you were or were not 
of their mind; from those who (ieinandcil the com- 
bat of their contemporaries, both for admiring ihoir 
mistress or disLOiniiicudiiig her. 1 cannot there ojo 
but lament, that the terrible part of the aruu nt light 
is preserved, when the amorou.s side ot it is tor- 
gotten. We have retained the barbarity, hot 
the gallantry of the old combatants. I coul 
methinks, these gcntloiueii had consulted me ni le 
nromulgatiou of the couffict. 1 was ohiigci ) 
fair vouiig maid, whom I understood to c c*i 
Elizabeth Preston, daughter of the keeper o , 
garden, with a glass of water; who I imagine u J, _ 
have been, for form’s sake, the geueral rejires • 
tive of the lady fought fur, and trom hei 

proper Amaryllis on these occasions. It wo 

lun 


better in the challenge, “ I, James i 
jeaut, who have travelled parts 
last from the frontiers of Portugal | 

Elizabeth Preston, do assert tliat the said E ^ 

• Oo a large tomb in the great church-ywtl of t-o 
the following inscrlpUon. . . ^ny ; 

I “ To the memory of M r. John profe.«ii'‘>; 

j he was a man of a inihi disposiUon, ® urinapal 
who, after having fought 350 tin* 

Kuropo with honour and applause. subiimu,*d 

•heathed hi* sword, aud with <-hnstian r ^ 

to the grand victor ui the 52 d ye^ar oj 1733.' 

Hi. friend, SerJo«iit Miller, ‘f" 

athletic accoioi)h»hinc.nt.s. was advai ted v >" 

Lof a cHUtain In »Uo British army, “ - 4 'i 

^Sk‘la.ld ulller lUe Huke nrcuniberinud .» lf«. 
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IB the fairest of women." Then the answer; “ I ! his eyes in a moment, and the huzzas of the crowd I 
Timothy Buck, who have stayed in Great Britain . undoubtedly quickened the anguish. The ui^i-einbly | 


during all the war in foreign parts for the sake of 
Susannah Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preston is 
80 fair as the said Susannah Page. Let Susannah 
Page look on, and 1 desire of James Miller no 
favour." 

This would give the battle quite another turn ; 
aud a proper staium for tlio ladies, whose complexion 
was disputed by the sword, would animate the dis- 
putants with a more gallant incentive than the ex- 
poet ation of money from the spectators; though I 
would not have that neglected, but tlirown to that 
fair one whose lover was approved by the donor. 

Yet, considering the thing wants such amend- 
ments, it was carried with great order. James Mil- 
ler came on first, preceded by two disabled drum- 
mers. to show, 1 suppose, that the prospect of 
maimed bodies did not in the least deter him. 
There ascended with tlie daring Miller a gentleman, 
whoftc name I could not learn, with a dogged air, 
as unsatislied that he was not principal. This son 
of auger lowered at the whole assembly, and, weigh- 
ing himself as he oiarchcd around from side to 
side, w itli a stiff knee and shoulder, he gave intima- 
tions of the purpose he sinotliercd till he saw thej( 
issue of this encounter. Miller had a blue riband 
tied round the sword arm; which ornament I con- 
ceive to he the remain of that custom of wearing a 
mistress’s favour on such hcrasious of old. 

Millet is a man of six foot eight. inches in height, 
of a kind hut bold aspect, well-fashioned, and ready 
of hi.'; bnibs, and such a readiness as spoke his ease 
in them was obtained from a habit of motion in mi- 
litiuy exercise. 

The expectation ot the spectators was now almost 
at its height; and the crowd pressing in, several 
HrlJve perttons tluiught they were placed rather 
according to thmr fortune than their merit, and took 
it in their heads to prefer themselves from the open 
area or pit to the galleries. This dispute between 
^I' sert and properly brought many to the ground, 
and raised others in proportion to the high«‘st seats 
hy turns, for the space of ten minutes, till Timothy 
Buck came on, and the whole assembly, giving up 
their disputes, turned their eyc.s upon the champions. 
Tiien it was that every man’s affection turned to 
oue or the other irresistibly. A judicious gentleman 
near me said, " I could, methinks, be Miller’s se- 
cond, but I had rather nave Buck for mine." Mil- 
I'r had aifaudacious b.ok that took the eye ; Buck 
a perfect composure, that engaged the judgment. 
Buck came on in a plain coat, and kept all his air 
till the instant of engaging ; at which time he un- 
dressed to his shirt, his arm adorned with a bandage 
of red riband. No one can describe the sudden 
concern in the whole assembly ; (he most tumultu- 
ous crow'd in nature was as still and us much cii- 
K^ged as if all their lives depended on the llrst blow, 
‘he combatants met in the middle of the stage, and 
shaking hands, as removing all malice, they retired 
'''dh much grace to the extremities of it; from 
t'^heuce they immediately faced about, and ap- 
oroached each other, Miller with a heart full of re- 
solution, Buck with a watchful untroubled counte- 
nance’ Buck regarding principally his own defence, 
Miller chiefly thoughilul of annoying his opimncnt. 

/t 18 not easy to describe the many escapes and 
•mperceptible defences between two men of quick 
eyes and ready limbs; but Miller’s beat laid him 
<>pc‘n to the rebuke of the cairn Buck, by a large 
cut un the torehrad. Much oifusiou of biood covered 


was divided into parties upon their different wa \4 
of fighting ; while a poor nymph in one of the gal- 
leries apparently suffered for Miller, and burst into 
a flood of tears. As soon as his wound was wrappi d 
up, he came on again with a little rage, which >.tiil 
disabled him further. But what brave inau can be 
wounded into more caution and patience? 'I'he next 
was a warm eager onset, W’hich ended in a decisive 
stroke on the left leg of Miller. The lady in the 
gallery, during this second strife, covered her face, 
and for my part, I could not keep my thoughts from 
being mostly employed on tlie consideration of her 
unhappy circumstance that moment, hearing tae 
clash of swords, and apprehending life or victoiy 
concerned her lover in every blow, but not during 
to satisfy hersell' on whom they fell. The wound 
was exposed to the view o^aII who could delight in 
it, and sewed up on the stiflp. The surly second of 
Miller declared at this time, that he would that day 
fortnight fight Mr. Buck at the same weajions, de- 
claring himself the master of the renowned Gorman; 
but Buck denied him the honour of that courageous 
disciple, and, asserting that ho himself had taught 
that champion, accepted the challenge. 

There is something in human nature very unac* 
countable on such occasions, when wc see the people 
take a painful gratification in beholding these en- 
counters. Is it cruelty that ailmiuisters this sort 
of delight? or is it a pleasure that is taken in the 
exercise of pity ? It was, meihought, pretty remark- 
able that the business of the day being a trial of 
skill, the popularity did not run so high as one 
would have expected on the side of Buck. Is it 
that people’s passions have tlicir rise in self-love, 
and thought themselves (in spi:c of all the courage 
they iiad) liable to the fate of Miller, but could not 
80 easily think themselves qualified like Buck? 

Tally speaks of this custom with less horror than 
one Would expect, though be confesses it wa.s much 
abused in his time, and seems dii\clly to approve 
of it under its first regulations, when criminals only 
fought before the people. “ Crudelt y/udlaforinu 
upectaculum et inhumanum nonnullis videri noUt ; et 
haud scio annoti ila sit ut nunc fit; cum vero sontes 
Jeno depuynabant, auribus Jurtaasc muflu, oculns qui- 
dein nidla^ poitrat esxa furtive contra dolor cm et mor- 
tem disciplma.** " The shows of glatlialors may be 
thought barbarous and inhuman, and I know not 
but it is so as it is now prat. ti.s(!(i ; but in those limes 
when only criminals were combatants, the ear per- 
haps might receive many better ini>lructioii«, but it 
is impossible that any thing which ailocts uur eyes 
should fortify us so well against pain and death.” , 
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Tunelmpuiitt ha*c lacla."*? fuuc Inc hurumc!* wilolosceutuU**, 
luipcritos r«runi, edueVos. liofie, iu frauduiii ilhcla ? 
SoUicituudu et pollii'iUtndo eoruin uinnio.s luctas f 
Ac inerelricios amores iiupths cuughitinas ? 

Tek. .\ad. act v sc. 4. 

Shall you escape with inip'utiuy; you wljo lay »i»are.H for young 
meii of a liberal odui'uuoo. but uiiiucjuaiuied vvilUihe wot Id, 
aud by force of imiJoiiututy uiid ptoiuii>ts draw them in to 
marry harlots.’ 

Thk other day passed by me in her chariot a lady 
with that pale and wan complexion which we some- 
times see in young people who are fallen into soi- 
row and private auxu ty of mind, which antedate 
age and &ickness. It is not three years ago siuco 
sue was gay, a*ry, aud a little towards Ubertiae iu 
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l:or carriage’; but, methought, 1 easily forgave her ! ill as giving the whole and herself to an unworthy 
that little lusolence, which she so severely pays for husband. But Sempronia can administer consolu. 

in Kak VI » ...Kv,— T - __ I ' ... I L I 1; I 


tion to an unhappy fair at home, by leading her to 
an agreeable gallant elsewhere. She can then 
preach the general condition of all the people in the 
married world, and tell an inexperienced young 
woman, t^e methods of softening her affliction, and 
laugh at her simplicity and want of knowledge, with 
an “ Oh ! my dear, you will know better." 

The wickedness of Sempronia, one would think, 
should be superlative ; but I cannot but esteem that 
of some parents equal to it : I mean such as sacrifice 
the greatest endowments and qualifications to base 
bargains. A parent who forces a child of a liberal I 
and ingenious* spirit into the arms of a clown or a 
blockhead, obliges her to a crime too odious for a j 
name. It is in a degree the unnatural conjunction I 
of rational and brutal beings. Yet what is there so 
common, as the bestowing an accomplished woman 


in her present condition. Flavilla, of whom I am 
speaking, is married to a sullen fool with wealth. 

Hof beauty and merit are lost upon the dolt, who 
is insensible of per.ection in any thing. Their 
hours together are either painful or insipid. The 
minutes she has to herself in his absence are not 
sufficient to give veut at her eyes, to the grief and 
torment of his last conversation. This poor crea- 
ture was sacrificed with a temper, which, under the 
cultivation of a man of sense, would have made the 
most agreeable companion, into the arms of this 
loathsome yokefellow, by Sempronia. Sempronia 
is a good lady, who supports herself in au affluent 
condition, by contracting friendship with rich young 
widows, and maids of plentiful fortunes at their own 
disposal, and bestowing her friends upon worthless I 

indigent fellows; on the other side she insnares in- 1 , ^ * - 

considerate and rash y(4fchs of great estates into the ; with such a disparity ? And I could name crowds 
arms of vicious women. For tliis purpose, she is who lead miserable lives for want of knowledge in 
accomplished in all the arts which cun make her j their parents of this maxim, that good sense and 
acceptable at impertinent visits; she knows all that I good nature always go together. That which is .u- 
}».isses in every quarter, and is well acquainted with i tributed to fools, and called good-nature, is only an 
all the favourite servants, busy-bodies, dependants, i inability of observing;^what is faulty, which turns, 
and poor relations, of all persons of condition in the ; -in marriage, into a suspicion of every thing as such, 
whole town. At live price of a good sum of money, Vrom a consciousness of that inability. 

Sempronia, by the instigation of Flavilla’s mother, j ,, w c . . 
brought about the match for the daughter ; and the j pkciator, 

reputation of this, which is apparently, id point of I ^ entirely of your opinion with relation to 
fortune, more than Flavilla could expect, has gained ' equestrian females, who alfect both the mascu- 
hei the visits and the frequent attendance of the air at the same time; and cannot 

crowd of mothers, who had rather see their children making a presentment against another order 

miserable in great wealth, tlian the happiest of the <><* who grow very numerous and powerful; 

race of mankind in a less conspicuous state of life. language is not very capable of good 

When Sempronia is so well acquainted with a wo- compound words, I must be contented to call them 
man’s temper and circumstances, that she believes ^ ‘ fhe naked-shouldered.’ Ihese beauties are 

marriage would be accentable to her, and advau- ' wherever they appear, 

tageous to the man who shall get her, her ne^t step inust make rivals at the same time. Were 

is to look out for sonic one, whose condition has y"*^ Gatty walk the park at high mall, \ou 

some secret wound in it, and wants a mm vet, in expect those who followed iier and those who 

the eye of the world, not unsuitable to her. it suen would immediately draw their swords for 


is not easily bad, she immediately adorns a worthless 
fellow with what estate she thinks convenient, and 
adds as great a share of good humour and sobriety 
as is requisite. After this is settled, no importu- 
nities, arts, and devices, are omitted, to hasten the 
lady to her happiness. In the general, indeed, she 
is a person of so strict justice, that she marries a 
poor gallant to a rich wench, and a moneyless girl 
to a man of fortune. But then she has no manner 
of conscience in tlie disparity, when she has a mind 
to impose a poor rogue for one of an estate : she 
has no remorse in adding to it, that he is illiterate, 
ignorant, and unfashioned ; but makes those imper- 
fections arguments of the truth of his wealth ; and 
will, on such an occasion, with a very grave face, 
charge the people of condition with negligence in 
the education of their children. Exception being 
made the other day against an ignorant booby of 
her own clothing, whom she was putting off for a 
rich heir: "Madam,” said she, "you know there 
is no making children, who know they have estates, 
attend their books.” 

Sempronia, by these arts, is loaded with presents, 
importuned for her acquaintance, and admired by 
those who do not know the first taste of life, as a 
woman of exemplary good-breeding. But sure to 
murder and rob are less iniquities, than to raise 
i)w>fit by abuses as irreparable as taking away life; 
out more grievous, as making it lastingly unhappy. 
To rob a Uay ui play of half her fortune, is not so 


her. I hope, Sir, you will provide for the future, 
that women may stick to their faces for doing auv 
further mischief, and not allow any but direct 
traders in beauty to expose more than the fore pari 
of the neck, unless you please to allow this atter- 
ganie to those who are very defective in the charms 
of the countenance. I can say, to my sorrow, tla* 
present practice is very unfair, when to look back i^ 
death ; and it may be said of our beauties, as a great 
poet did of bullets, * 

They kilt and wound, like Parthian*, as they fly. 

" I submit this to your animadversion ; and am, 
for the little while I have left, 

" Your humble Servant, the lauguishing 

" Philanthcs 

" P. S. Suppose you mended my letter, and 
made a simile about the ‘ porcupine;’ but I submit 
that also.” 

T. 
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Imperat’ 


■Aiilinum rege, qui. nisi paret, 
— — lloa. 1 Ep. U. 62. 


-Curb thy soul, . , 

And check thy rage, which must be rul'd or rule.— v 

It is a very common expression that 
is very good-natured, but very passionate. ^ 


The cx- 


^ Irtg^^noutur. 
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I piessipn, indfted, is very good-natured, to allow 
I ^ussionate people so much quarter: but I think a 
I passionate man deserves the least indulgence ima- 
I finable. It is said, it it soon over ; that is, all the 
i mischief he does it quickly dispatched, which, I 
i think, is no great recommendation to favour. I 
I have known one of these good-natured passionate 
men^ay in a mixed company, even to his own wife 
; or clnld, such thinp as the most inveterate enemy 
I of his^itnily would not have spoken, even in ima- 
j gination. It is certain that quick sensibility is iu- 
i separable from a ready understanding; but why 
I should not that good understanding call to itself all 
I iu force on such occasions, to master that sudden in- 
[ (lination to anger? One of the greatest souls now 
j in the world* is the most subject by nature to anger, 

I and yet so famous, from a conquest of himself this 
I way that he is the known example when you talk of 
i temper and command of a man’s self. To contain 
I the spirit of anger, is the worthiest discipline we can 
put ourselves to. When a inau has made any pro- 
! gross this way, a frivolous fellow in a passion is to 
him as contemptible as a froward child. It ought 
to be the study of every man for bis own quiet and 
j)eace. When be stands co^ustible and ready to 
flame upon every thing that*uchos him, life is as 
uneasy to himself as il is to all about him. Syncro-i 

r iius leads, of all men living, the most ridiculous 
ife; he is ever offending and bogging pardon. If 
his man enters the room without what ho was sent 
j for— “ That blockhead,” begins he — “ Gentlemen, 

I ask your pardon, but servants now-a-days”— . 
The wrong plates are laid, they are thrown into the 
1 middle of the room; his wife stands by in pain for 
I him, which he sees in her face, and answers as it he 
I had heard all she was thinking ” Why ? what 
the devil! Why don’t you take care to give orders 
I in these things ?” His friends sit down to a taste- 
j less plenty of every thing, every minute oxpccting 
I new insults from his impertinent passions. In a 
I word, to eat with, or visit Syncropius, is no other 
I thau going to see him excrciso his family, exercise 
I their patience, and his own anger. 

{ It is monstrous that the shame and confusion in 
which this good-natured angry man must ^eeds he- 
huld his friends, while he thus lays about him, docs 
not give him so much reflection, as to create an 
amendment. This is the most scandalous disuse of 
reason imaginable ; all the harmless part of him is 
no more than that of a bull-dog, they are tame no 
I longer than they are not offended. One of these 
i {.uiod-natuVed angry men shall, in an instant, assem- 
I hie together so many allusions to secret circum- 
I stances, as are enough to dissolve the peace of all 
' the families and friends he is acquainted with in a 
I quarter of an hour, and yet the next moment bo ^he 
I h(!st-natured man in the whole world. If you would 
I see passion in its purity, without mixture of reason, 

I behold it represented in a mad hero, drawn by a 
j ruad poet. Nat. Leo makes his Alexander say 
thus 

Away ! bevone ! and giv# a whirlwind room, 

”r I will blow you up like dust ! Avaunt ! 

Madness but meanly represents my toil, 
kternal discord ! 

^ory ! revenge ! disdain and Indignation ! 

I «ar my iwoll'n breast, make way for fire and tempest 
brain Is burst, debate and reason quench'd; 

I he storm is up, and my hot bleeding heart * 

Splits with the rack; while passions, like the wind, 

Ki*o up to heav'n, and put out all the stars. 

Every passionate fellow in town talks half the day 


with as little consistency, and threatens things aa 
much out of his power. 

The uext disagreeable person to the outrageous 
gentleman, is one of a much lower order of an- 
ger, and he is what we commonly call a peevish 
fellow. A peevish fellow i.® one who has some reason 
in himself for being out of humour, or has a natural 
incapacity for delight, and therefore disturbs all 
who are happier than himself with pushes and 
pshaws, or other well-bred interjections, at every 
thing that is said or done in his present e. There 
should he physic mixed in the food of all which | 
these fellows eat in good company. This degree of 
anger passes, forsooth, for a delicacy of judgment, 
that will not admit of being easily pleased ; hut 
none above the character of wearing a peevish 
man’s livery ought to hear with his ill manners. All 
things among men of sense and condition should 
pass the censure, and have the protection, of the 
eye of reason. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual 
humour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, by 
any who do not wait upon him for bread. Next to 
the peevish fellow is the snarler. This gentleman 
deals mightily in what wc call the irony; and as 
those sort of people exert themselves most against 
those below them, you sec their humour best in 
their talk to their servants. ” That is so like you ; 
You are a fine fellow ; Thou art the quickest head- 
piece and the like. One would think the hector- 
ing, the storming, the sullen, and all the different 
species and subordinations of the angry should be 
cured, by knowing they live only as pardoned men , 
and how pitiful is the condition of being only suf- 
fered ! But I urn interrupted by the pleasantest 
scene of auger and the disappointment of it that I 
have ever known, w hich happened while I was yet 
writing, and I overheard as I sat in the back-room 
at a French bookseller’s. There came into the 
shop a very learned man with an erect solemn air; 
and though a person of great parts otherwise, slow 
in understanding any tiling which makes against 
himself. The composure of the faulty man, and the 
whimsical perplexity of him that was justly angry, 
is perfectly new. After turning over many volumes, 
said the seller to the buyer, ‘‘ Sir, you know I have 
long asked you to send me back the first volume of 
the French sermons I formerly lent you.”—** Sir,” 
said the chapman, ** I have often looked for it, 
hut cannot find it ; it is certainly lost, and I know 
not to whom I lent it, it is so many years ago.”— 

** Then, Sir, here is the other volume; I’ll scud you 
home that, and please to pay for both.” — “ My 
friend,” replied he, ** canst thou he so senseless as 
not to know that one volume is as imperfect in my 
library as in your shop “ Yes, Sir, hut it is 
you have lost the first volume ; and, to he short, X 
will be paid.”—” Sir,” answered the chapman, 
“you are a young man, your book is lost; and 
learn by this little loss to bear much greater Adver- 
sities, which you must expect to meet with.”— 

*‘ Yes, Sir, but Fll hear when I must, but I have 
•ot lost now, for I say you have it, and shall pay 
me.”— “ Friend, you grow warm ; 1 tell you the 
book is lost ; and I foresee, in the course even of a 
prosperous life, that you will meet afflictions to 
make you mad, if you cannot bear this trifle.”— 

** Sii, there is in this case no need of bearing, for 
ou have the book.”—” I say, Sir, I have not the 
ook ; hut your passion will not let you hear enough 
to be informed that I have it nut. Learn reiigna- 
lion of yourself to the distresses of this life : nay, do 
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not fret and fume ; it is my duty to tell you, that 
you are of an impatient spirit, and an impatient 
spirit is never without woe.’*— “ Was ever any thing 
like this “ Yes, Sir, there have been many things 
like this: the loss is but a trifle; but your temper 
is wanton, and incapable of the least pain ; there- 
.ore let me advise yon, be patient; the book is lost, 
but do not you for that reason lose yourself.— T.* 


No. 4r.9.] THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1712. 

Hi narrutu fcruiil a.'io: iiieiisuraquu licit 

Crescit; et audilis ulujuid iiovuii adjicil auctor. 

Ovin, Metara. xii. 57. 

Some toll whrtt they h.ave heard, or tale* devise; 

Kiuh lictiou .still iiiiprov d ivilh added lies. 

Ovid describes the palace of Fame as situated in 
the very centre of the universe, and perforated with 
80 many windows and avenues as gave her the 
sight of every thing that was done iu the heaveu.s, 
in the earth, and in the sea. 'I’he structure of it 
was contrived in so udmirable a manner, that it 
echoed every word which was spoken iu the whole 
compass of nature ; so that the palace, .says the poet, 
was always filled with a confused hubbub of low, 
dying sounds, the voices being almo.^t spent and 
worn out before they arrived at this general ren- 
dezvous of speeches and whispers. 

I consider courts with the same regard to the 
governments which they superintend, asCvid’s pa- 
lace of Fame witli regard to the universe. The 
eyes of a \vat( hful minister run through the whole 
people. There is scarce a murmur or cumjdaint that 
does not reach his eats. They have news-gatherers 
and intelligencers, di.stributed into their scveial 
walks and (quarters, who bring in their respective 
quotas, uiiU make them acquainted with the dis- 
course and conversation of the whole kingdom or 
commonwealth where they are employed. The 
wisest of kings, alluding to these invisible and uii- 
sus])ected spies, who are planted hy kings and rulers 
, over theii fellow'-citi/cn«, as well as to those voluntary 
I informers that are tiuzzing about the cars of a great 
j man, and making their court by such secret metliod.s 
I of intelligence, has given u.s a very prudent cau- 
! tion ;f “ Curse not the king, no not in thy thought, 
j and cur.^^e not the rich in thy bed-chamber ; for a 
I bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
' hath wings shall tell the matter.” 

; As it is absolutely neces.sary for rulers to make 
use of other people’s eyes and ears, they should take 
particular care to do it in such a manner, that it 
may not bear too hard on the person whose life and 
^ conversation are inquired into. A man who is 
capable of so infamous a calling as that of a spy, 
is not very inin h to he relied upon. He can have 
no great ties )f honour, or checks of conscience, to 
restrain him in thof^c covert evidences, where the 
pcr.«on accused has no opportunity of vindicating 
himself. He will be more industrious to carry that 
which is grateful than that which is true. There 
will be DO occasion for him if he does not hear and 
see things worth discovery; .so that he naturalfy 
inflames every woni and circumstance, aggravates 
what is faulty, pervert* what is good, aud misre- 

• By Steel. See No, 324, adi^nem. 

Tht» scene pa*Ke<l In the shop of Mr, VHiUnilt. afterward 
UeMT» J'ayne uiid .Markin'tty 's, in the Slranu; and the sub- 
Icct of It vs a.* (foril is iiill in remcinbrance) a velupi* of 
MiisiiUon’s Sermons. '1 he shi p is now one of the last U» which 
’'Utliuri w iish tc have recoup^, a Uuiik maker’s * 

4 >kcl. .V 20. 


presents what is indifferent. Nor is it to be doubteil 
but that such ignominious wretches let their private 
passions into these their clandestine informations 
and often wreak their particular spite or malice 
against the person whom they are set to watch. It 
is a pleasant scene enough, which an Italiau au- i 
thor describes between a spy and a cardinal who 
employed him. The cardinal is repre.sent^pi as 
minuting down every thing that is told hiim The > 
spy begins with a low voice, ” Such a one, The ad- 
vocate, whispered to one of his friend.s, within niy 
hearing, that your eminence was a very great pol- 
troon and, after having given his patron time to 
take it down, adds, that another called him a mer- 
conary rascal in a public conversation. The car- ! 
dinal replies, “ Very well,” and bids him go on. 
The spy proceeds, and loads him with reports of 
the same nature, till the cardinal rises in gnat 
wrath, calls him an impudent scoundrel, and kicks 
him out of the room. ' 

It is observed of great and heroic minds, that 
they have not only shown a particular disregard 
to those unmerited reproaches which have been 
ca.st upon them, but have been altogether free 
from that impertint^ curiosity of inquiring after 
them, or the jioor revenge of resenting them. The 
hi.storics of Alexander aud Cmsar are full of this kind 
of instances. Vulgar souhs are of a quite contraiy ' 
character. Dionysius, (he tyrant of Sicily, had a 
dungeon which was a veiy curious piece of archi- 
tecture ; aud of which, as 1 am informed, there are 
still to be seen some remains in that island. It was 
called Dionysius’s Ear, and built with several little 
windings and labyrinths, in the form of a real car. 
Tho structure of it made it a kind of whispering 
place, but such a one as gathered the voice of him 
who .spoke into a funnel which was placed at the 
very top of it. The tyrant used to lodge all his 
state criminals, or those whom he supj)osed to be 
engaged together in any evil designs upon him, in 
this dungeon. He had at the same time an apart- 
ment over it, where he used to apply liiuihelf to the 
funnel, and hy that means overheard every thing 
(hat was whispered in the dungeon. I believe one 
may veature to affirm, that a CtEsar or an Alo.x- 
.inder would rather have died by the treason, than 
have used such disingenuous means for the detecting 
of it. 

A, man who in ordjnary life is very inquisitive 
after every thing which is spoken ill of him, passes his 
lime but very indifferently. He is wounded hy every 
arrow that is shot at him, and puts it in the power 
of every insignificant enemy to disquiet him. Nay, 
he will s iffer from what has been said of him, wlwn 
it is forgotten by those who said or heard it. l''»r 
this reason I could never bear one of those officious 
friends, that would ho telling every malicious re- 
port, every idle censure, that passed upon me. The 
tongue of man is so petulant, and his thoughts f'O 
variable, that one should not lay too great a stress 
upon any present speeches and opinions. 1 ^ 

and obloquy proceed very frequently out o( t m 
same mouth upon the same person, and upon ti^ 
same occasion. A generous enemy will soinetimc 
bestow commendations, as the dearest friend canii 
sometimes refrain from speaking ill. "^1 1'*^ 
is#udifferent »a either of those respects ’ 

opinion at random, and praises or disapproves us 
finds himself in humour. , 

I shall conclude this essay with pyt of a 
jtcr, which is finely drawn by the Earl 
jn the first book ef hi» History, and which gi 
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ihc lively picture of a great man leasing himself I 
with an absurd curiosity. 

“ He had not that application and submission, 
and reverence for the queen, as might have been 
expected from his wisdom and breeding; and often 
crossed her pretences and desires with more rude- 
ness than was natural to him. Yet he was imper- 
tinently solicitous to know what her majesty sairl of 
him in private, and what resentments she had to- 
wsii-ih him. And when by .some confidants, who 
had their ends upon him from those offices, he was 
informed of some bitter expressions falling from her 
majesty, he was so exceedingly afflicted and tor- 
mented with the sense of it, that sometimes by pas- 
sionate complaints and represental'ana to the king, 
sometimes by more dutiful addresses and expostula- 
tions with the queen in bewailing his misfortune, 
ho frequently exposed himself, and left his condition 
worse than it was before, and the eclaircisscment 
commonly ended in the discovery of the persons 
from whom he had received his most secret intelli- 
gence.*’— C. 

No. 410.1 Friday, july 25, 1712 . 

Vivere al rocte neat ls. decode peritls. — Hor. 2 Ep. ii 213 

Learn to live well, or fairly ntake your will. — I’ opk. ^ 

I HAVE already given my reader an account of a 
set of merry fellows who are passing their summer 
together in the country, being provided of a great 
house, where there is not only a convenient apart- 
ment fur every particuLir poixm, but a largo infir- 
mary for the reception of such of them as arc any 
way indisposed or out of humour. Having lately 
received a letter from the secretary of this society, 
by Older of the whole fraternity, which acquaints 
me with their behaviour during the last week, I shall 
lierc make a present of it to the public. 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

“ aie glad to find that you approve the esta- 
l)lb«iim: ul whi('h we have here made for the retriev- 
ing of good u'lamu'rs and agreeable conversation, i 
and shall use ourlovst endeavours so to improve our- 
selves in this our summer retirement, that we may 1 
next winter servo as pattern.^ to the town But to 
'he end that this our in.stitution may he no les.s ad- 
vantageous to the publi(? than to ourselves, we shall 
communicate to you one week of our proceeding.s, 
desiring you at the same time, if you see any thing 
'aulty in them, to favour us witli your admonitions; 
■nr you must know. Sir, that it has been proposed 
amongst ns to choose you for our visitor; t<» which 
I must further add, that one of the college having 
edared last week he did not like the Spectator of 
the day, and not being able to assign any just rca- 
'ons for such his dislike, he was sent to the in- 
hrniary nemlne contradiceiite, 

* On Monday t'ne assembly was in very good hu- 
mour, having received .some recruits of French claret 
that morning: when, unluckily, towards the middle 
'd the diciner, one of the company swore at his scr- 
' ant in a very rough manner for having put too 
‘nuch water in his wine. Upon which the president 
^tiy, who is always the mouth of the company, 
a ter haying convinced him of the impertinence of 
“s i^assion, and the insult it had made upi^P the 
' mupany, ordered hit man to take him from the 
a le, and convey him to the infirmary. There wa.s 
mt one more sent away that day ; this was a gentle- 
is reckoned by some persons one of the 
Ri^atest wits, and by others one of the greatest 


boobies about town. This you will say is a strange 
character : but what makes it stranger yet, it is a 
very true one, for he is perpetually the reverse of 
himself, being always merry or dull to excess. We 
brought him hither to divert us, which he did very 
well upon the road, having lavished away as muen 
wit and laughter upon the hackney-coachman as 
might have served him during his whole stay here, 
had it been duly managed. He had been lumpieh 
for two or three days, but was so far connived at, in 
hopes of recovery, that we dispatched one of the 
briskest fellows among the brotherhood into the in- 
firinary for having told him at table he was not 
merry. But our president observing that he in- 
dulged himself in this long fit of stupidity, and con- 
struing it as a contempt of the college, ordered him 
to retire into the place prepared for such compa- 
nions. He was no sooner got into it, hut his wit 
and mirth returned upon him in so violent a man- 
ner, that Ilf shook the whole infirmary with the 
noise of it, and had so good an effect upon the rest 
of the patients, that lie brought them all out to din 
nor with him the next day. 

“ On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, but 
one of the company complained that his head ached; 
upon which another asked him, in an insolent man- 
ner, what he did there then? This insensibly grew 
into some w’arm words; so that the president, in 
order to keep the peace, gave directions to take 
them both from the table, and lodge them in the 
infirmary. Not long after, another of the company 
telling us he knew, by a pain in his shoulder, that 
we should have some rain, the president ordered 
him to be removed, and placed as a weather-glass 
in the apartment above mentioned. 

On Wednesday, a gentleman, having received 
a letter written in a woman’s hand, and changing 
colour twice or thrice as he fead it, desired leave to 
retire into the infirmary. The president con- 
sented, but denied him the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, till such time as he had slept upon it. One 
of the company being seated at the lower end of the 
table, and discovering his secret discontent, by find- 
ing fault with every dish that was served up, and 
refusing to laugh at any thing that was said, the 
president told him, that he found he was in an 
uneasy seat, and desired him to accommodate 
himself better in the infirmary. After dinner, a 
very honest fellow chancing to let a pun fall from 
him; his neighbour cried out, ‘To the infirmary;’ 
at the same time pretending to be sick at it, as hav' 
ing the same natural antipathy to a pun which some 
have to a cat. This produced a long debate. Upon 
the whole, the punster was acquitted, and his neigh- 
bour sent off. 

“ On Thursday there was but one delinquent 
This was a gontleinaii of strong voice, hut weak 
understanding. He had unluckily engaged himself 
in dispute with a man of excellent sense, but of a 
modest elocution. The man of heat replied to every 
answer of his antagonist with a louder note than 
ordinary, and only raised his voice when he should 
have enforced his argument. Finding himself at 
length driven to an absurdity, ho still reasoned in a 
more clamorous and confused manner; and, to make 
the greater impression upon his hearers, concluded 
with a loud thump upon the table. The president 
immediately ordered him to be carried off, and dieted 
with water-gruel, till such time as he should be 
sufficiently weakened for conversation. 

“ On Friday there passed very little remarkable, 
saving only, Bat several petitions were read of the 
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persons in custody, desiring to be released from 
their conhnemcnt, and vouching for one another*s 
gO('d behaviour for the future. 

“ On Saturday we received many excuses from 
persons who had found themselves in an unsociable 
temper, and had voluntarily shut themselves up. 
The infimary was, indeed, never so full as on this 
day, which 1 was at some loss to account for, till, 
up^iD my going abroad, 1 observed that it was an 
easterly wind. The retirement of most of my friends 
has given me opportunity and leisure of writing you 
this letter, which I must not conclude without assur- 
ing you, that all the members of our college, as well 
those who are under eonhnement us those who are 
at liberty, are your very humble servants, though 
none more than,” &c.— C, 


No. 441.] SATURDAY, JULY 26 1712. 

SI fractus illabutur orbls, • 

Itnpavidum ferient ruintc.— -Hoa. 8 Od. iii. 7. 

Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 

* In min and conrusion hurl'd. 

He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty crack. 

And stand secure amidst a falling world.— 'A kom. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless 
and a very wretched being. He is subject every 
iiioment to the greatest calamitiesi^|ind misfortunes. 
He is beset with dangers on all sides; and may be- 
come unhappy by numberless casualties, which ho 
could not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore- 
seen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so 
many accidents, that we are under the care of One 
who directs contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capable of an- 
noying or olTending us; who knows the assistance 
we stand in need of, and i< always ready to bestow 
it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears 
to fo infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm re- 
liance on him for the blessings and conveniences of 
life, and a habitual trust in him for deliverance out 
of all such dangers and ditbculties as may befal us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of 
mind, has not the same dark and melancholy views 
of human nature, as he who considers himself nb. 
stractedly from this relation to the Supreme Being. 
At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself 
with the comtemplation of those divine attributes 
which are employed for his safety and his welfare. 
He finds his want of foresight made up by the Om- 
niscience of him who is his support. He is not 
sensible of his own want of strength, when he knows 
tliat his helper is almighty. In short, the person 
who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being is power- 
ful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine 
attribute, and loses his own insuflBciency in the ful- 
ness of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to 
relieve and succour us; the divine goodn^s having 
made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding wo 
should have been miserable had it been forbid- 
den us. 

Among several motives which might be made use 
of to recommend this duty to us, 1 shall only take 
notice of these that follow : — 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised 
be will not fail those who put their trust in him. 


But, without considering the supernatural bless- 
ing which actompanics thi*i duty, we ma> observe, 
that it has a natural tendency to its own reward, or, 
in other words, that this firm trust and confidenre 
in the great Disposer of all things, contributes very 
much to the getting clear of any afiiliclion, or to the 
bearing it manfully. A person who believes he 
has his succour at hand, and that he acts in the 
sight of his friend, often exerts himself beynml his 
abilities, and does wonders that are not to be inatched 
by one who is not animated with such a confidenre 
of success. I could produce instances from history, 
of generals, who, out of a belief that they were un- 
der the protection of some invisible assistant, did 
not only encourage tlieir soldieis to do their utmost, 
but have acted themselvea beyond what they would 
have done had they not been inspired by such a be- 
lief. I might in the same manner show how such a 
trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being natu- 
rally produces patience, hope, cheerlulness, and all 
other dispositions of the mind that alleviate those 
calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great com- 
fort to the mind of man in times of poverty and 
affliction, but most of all in the hour of death. 
When the soul is hovering in the last moments of 
; it^ separation, when it is just entering on another 
state of existence, to converse wiih scenes, and ob- 
jects, and companions, that are altogether new,— 
what can support her under such .tremblings of 
thought, such fears, such anxiety, such apprelnn- 
sions, but the casting of all her cares upon him who 
first gave her being, who has conducted her through 
one stage of it, and will be always with her, tu 
guide and comfort her in her progress through 
eternity ? 

David has very beautifully represented tlns.^leiuly 
reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third psalm, 
which is a kind of pastoral hymn, and filled with 
those allusions which are usual in that kind of 
writing. As the poetry is very oxejuisite, I ^hull 
present my reader with the following translation 
of it 

I. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 

And feed me with a shephent’a care; 

His presence shall iii^ wants supply, 

AihI guard me witli « watchful eye; 

My noon-day walks he shall attend, 

And all my midnight hours defend. 

II. 

When in the sultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant : 

To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wand'nng steps he ^eads; 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

III. 

Though In the paths of death I tread. 

With gloomy horrors overspr«8<l. 

My steadfast heart shall know no ill. 

Fur thou, f) Lord, art with me still; 

Thy friendly crook shall give me »'d. 

And guide me iLrough the dreadfu. -hade 

IV. 

Though in a hare and rugged way. 

Through devious, lonely wilds 1 stray, 

Thy liounty shall my pains beguile ; 

H . I'he barren wilderueiut shall smile 
^ With sudden greens and herbage crown o. 

And •Ueamt imall murmur all around. 

c 
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ficribimus liidocti dactlque Hor. 2 Kp. i. 117 

———Those who cannot write, and those who can. 

AIJ rhyme, and Jtcrawl, and 8crit)ble, to a man. — Popi. 

I DO not know whather I onough expl.tined myself 
to the world, whe|| I invited all men to be assistant 
to me in this my^work of speculation ; for I have 
not yet acquainted my rea<lers, that besides the let- 
ters and valuable hints I have from time to time 
received from my correspondents, 1 have by me 
^everal curious and extraordinary papers sent with 
a design (ns no one will doubt when they are pub- 
lished) that they might be printed entire, and with- 
out any alteration, by way of Spectator. I must 
acknowledge also, that I myself, being the first pro- 
j('ctor of the paper, thought I had aright to make 
them my own, by dressing them in my own style, 
by leaving out what would not appear like mine, 
and by adding whatever might be proper to adapt 
them to the character and genius of my paper, 
with which it was almost impossible these could 
exactly correspond, it being certain that hardly 
two men think alike; and, therefore, so many 
men so many Spectators. Besides, I must own 
my weakness for glory is such, that, if I con- 
sulted that only, I might be so far swayed- by it, 
as almost to wish that no one could write a Spec- 
tator besides myself ; nor can I deny, but upon the 
first perusal of those papers, I felt some secret in- 
clinations of ill-will towards the persons who wrote 
thejn. This was the impression I had upon the 
first reading them ; but upon a late review (more 
for the sake of entertainment than use), regarding 
them with another eye than 1 had done at first (for 
by converting them as well as I could to my own 
use, I thought I had utterly disabled them from 
ever oflending me again as Spectators), I found 
myself moved by a passion very different from that 
of envy; sensibly touched with pity, the softest and 
most generous of all passions, when I reflected 
what a cruel disappointment the neglect of those 
papers must needs have been to the writers who 
impatiently longed to sec them appear in print, 
and who, no doubt, triumphed to themselves in the 
hopes of having a share with me in the applause of 
the public; a pleasure so great, that none but those 
who have experienced it can have a sense of it. In 
this manner of viewing those papers, I really found 
I had not done them justice, there being something 
so extremely natural and peculiarly good in some 
of them, that I will appeal to the w^rld whether it 
was possible to alter a word in them without doing 
them a manifest hurt and violence; and whether 
they can ever appear rightly, and as they ought, but 
ui their own native dress and colours. And therefore 
t think I should not only wrong them, but deprive 
the w'orld of a considerable satisfaction, should I 
i^ny longer delay the making them public. 

After I have published a few of these Spectators, 
1 doubt not but I shall find the success of them to 
p<iual, if not surpass, thatof the best of my own. An 
[' ‘thor should take all methods to humble himself 
> the opinion he has of This own performances. When 
those papers appear to the world, I doubt not but 
ihey will be followed by many others ; and I shall 
repine, though I myself shall have left m#l)ut 
a very few days to appear in public ; but, pre- 
I ‘‘^****ig the general weal and advantage to any con- 
erations of myself, I am resolved for the future 
publish any Spectator that deserves it entire, and 
'VilQout any alteration ; assuring the world (if there 


can be need of it) that it is none of mine ; and it 
the authors think fit to subscribe their names, 1 will 
add them. 

I think the best way of promoting this generous 
and useful design will be by giving out subjects or 
themes of all kinds whatsoever, on which (with a 
preamble of the extraordinary benefit and advan- 
tage that may accrue thereby to the public) 1 will 
invite all manner of persons, whether scholars, 
citizens, courtiers, gentlemen of the town or coun- 
try, and all beaux, rakes, smarts, prudes, coquettes, 
housewives, and all sorts of wits, whether male or 
female, and however distinguished, whether they he ; 
true wits, whole or half wits, or whether arch, dry, 
natural, acquired, genuine, or depraved wits ; and 
persons of all sorts of tempers and complexions, 
whether the severe, the delightful, the impertinent, 
the agreeable, the thoughtful, busy or careless, 
the serene or cloudy, jovial or melancholy, unto- 
wardly or easy, the cold, temperate, or sanguine; 
and of what manners or dispositions soever, whether 
the ambitious or humble-minded, the proud or piti- i 
fill, ingenuous or ba.sc-minded, good or ill-natured, 
public-spirited or selfish ; and under what fortune ■ 
or circumstance soever, whether the contented or mi- ‘ 
i serablo, happy or unfortunate, high or low, rich or 
poor (whether so through want of money, or desire 
of more), healtliner sickly, married or single ; nay, 
'whether tall or^hort, fat or lean; and of what 
i trade, occupation, profession, station, country, fac- 
I tion, party, persuasion, quality, age, or condition 
soever; who have ever made thinking a part of 
their business or diversion, and have any thing wor- 
thy to impart on these subjects to the world according 
to their several and respective talents or geniuses; 
and, as the subjects given out hit their tempers, 
humours, t)r circumstances, or may be made pro- 
fitable to the public by their particular knowledge ' 
or experience in the matter proposed, to do their | 
utmost on them by such a time, to the end they may , 
receive the inexpressible and irresistible pleasure 
of seeing their essays allowed of and relished by 
the rest of mankind. 

I I will not prepossess the reader with too great 
expectation of the extraordinary advantages which i 
' must redound to the public by these essays, when | 
the different thoughts and observations of all sorts 
of persons, according to their quality, age, sex, 
education, professions, humours, manners, and con- 
ditions, &c. shall bo set out by themselves in the 
clearest and most genuine light, and as they them- j 
selves W’ould wish to have them appear to the world. I 

The thesis proposed for the present exercise of the | 
adventurers to write Spectators is Money ; on which i 
subjei t all persons are desired to send in their 
thoughts within ten days alter the date hereof. — 1'. 

No. 443.] TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1712. 

Sublatam ex ocuUs quoDrimus invidi. — H or. 3 Od xxiv. 30. 

Snatch'd froni our sight. \vc eagerly i>\irsue, 

And fondly would recall her to our view. j 

CAMILLA* TO THB SPECTATOR. j 

« Mr. Spectator, Venice, July 10, N.S. | 

I TAKlt it extremely ill, that you do not reckon i 
! conspicuous persons of your nation are within your | 
1 cognizance, though out of the dominions ot Great 1 
Britain. I little thought, in the green years of ray 
life, that 1 should ever call it a happiness to be out 
of dear England ; but as I grew to woman, I found 

* Mr*. I’ofls, who played the part of Caini4a in the oiHtfK ol 
' that name 
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myself less acceptable in proportion to the in- 
crease of my meiit. Their cars in Italy are t>o 
differently formed from the make of yours in Eng- 
land, that I never come upon tfie stage, hut a gene- 
ral satisfaction appears in evrry countenance of the 
whole people. When I dwell upon a note, I behold 
ail the men a*.coiii})af\/ing me with heads inclining, 
and tailing of their persons on one side, os dying 
away with me. The women too do justice to my 
merit, and no ill-natured worthless creatipe cries, 
* The vain thing,* wljcri I am rapt up in the per- 
formance of my part, and sensibly touched with the 
effect my voice lias upon all who hear me. I live 
here distinguished as one whom nature lias been 
liberal to in a graceful person, and exalted mien, 
and heavenly voice. These particularities in this 
strange country arc arguments for respect and ge- 
nerosity to her who is possessed of theiri. The Ita- 
lians see a thoUvsaiid beauties I am sensible I have 
lio pretence to, and al)undantly make up to me the 
injustice I received in my ow n country, of disallow- 
ing me what I really had. Tlic humour of hissing, 
which YOU have among you, I do not know any 
thing oi ; and their apjiiauscs are uttered in sighs, 
and hearing a part at the cadences of voice w ith the 
persons wlio are performing. I am often put in 
mind of those complaisant lines oi^uy own country- 
man,* when he is calling all his Rrculties together 
to hear Arabella. 

I..et uU bo husird, each softest motion cease, 

Bo ov'ry loud tumultuous thought at peace ; 

And ev'ry ruder gasp of breath 
Be calm as in the arms of death: 

And thou, most fickle, most uneasy part, 

'J hou rosiJfSM vvandoror. my heart, 

Be still: gently, ah 1 gently leave, 

1 hou busy, idle thing, to heave: 
bliriiot a pulse; and let my blood, * 

That lurbuleiu, unruly flood, 

Be softly staid : 

Loi mo be all, my attention, dead 
The whole city of Ten ice is as still when I am 
singing as this polite hearer was lo Mrs. Hunt. But 
whim they bicak that silence, did you know the 
pleasure I am in, when every man utters his ap- 
I plause by calling me aloud, ‘ The dear creature ! 
The ange l ! The Venus ! \Vhat attitude she moves 
with ! — Hush, she sings again !' We have no bois- 
terous wits who dare disturb an audience, and break 
the public peace merely to show they dare. Mr. 
S])ectatc)r, B write this to you thus in haste, to tell 
)uu I am so very much at ease here, that I know 
nothing hut joy ; and I will not return, hut leave 
)ou in Kngiaud to hiss all merit of your own 
growth off the stage. I know, Sir, you were always 
my admirer, and therefore I am yours, 

Camilla. 

“ P. S. I am ten times better dressed than ever I 
was in England.” 

Mu. SPl.tTATOR, 

“The project in yours of the 11th instant, of 
furthm ing the correspondence and knowledge of that 
considerable part of mankind, the trading woild, 

1 cannot but be highly commendable. Good lectures 
! to young traders may have very good effects on their 
j conduct ; hut hew are you projiagute no false notions 
of trade : let none of your correspondents impose 
I on the world by puling forth base methods in u good 
I light, and glazing them over with impiopcr terms. 

1 would have no means of profit set for copies to 
others, but such as are lauflablc in tiiemselves. Let 
*101 noise be ct^led industry, nor impudence cou- 

* Mr. Congreve i 


I rage. Let not good fortune be imposed on the 
I world for good management, nor poverty be called 
folly; impute not always bankruptcy to extiavv 
gance, nor an estate to foresight. Niggardliness ij 
not good husbandry, nor generosity [irofusion. 

“ Honestus is a well-meaning and judicious trader, 
hath substantial goods, and tr^es with his own 
stock, husbands liis money to the host advantage, 

I without taking all the advantages of the nccosities 
I of his workmen, or grinding the face of the poor. 

' Fortiinatus is slocked with ignorance, and coiisc- 
. queutJy with self-oj)inion ; the quality of his gooiU 
; cannot but be suita’de to that of his judgiuent. 
IIonestu.H pleases di.scerning pco])le, and keejis their 
custom by good usage; makes modest profit by nui- 
jdest means, to the decent support of his family; 
whilst Fortunutu.s, blustering always, pu.shes on, 
j promising much and performing little ; with (<bse- 
'qiiiousness offensive to people of sense, str.kes at 
all, catches much the greater juirt, and laiH s a j 
considerable fortune by imposition on others, lo the 
discouragement and ruin of those who trade in iho , 
same way. 

“ I give here hut loose hints, and Leg you to bo 
very circum.spect in the province you have now mi- 
d<jrtakeu : if you perforin it successfully, it will be 
a very great good; for nothing is more wanting 
than that mechanic induotry were set forth with the I 
freedom and greatness of mind which ought always 
to accompany a man of a liberal education. 

“ Vour humble Servant, 

From my shop under <• 0. 

the Royal Kxchange, July 24.** 

“ Mk. Spectatok, July 24, 1712. 

“ Notwithstanding the repeated censures that 
your spectatorial wisdom has passed upon people 
more rcmaikahlc for impudence llian wit, there are 
yet some remaining, who puss with the giddy part 
of mankind for sufficient sharers of the latter, who 
have noth.ng hut the former qualification to recoiii- 
nieud them. Another timely animadversion is ab- 
solutely necessary ; bo pleased, tlierefore, once for 
all, to let these gentlemen know, that there is 
neither mirth nor good-liumour in hooting a young 
fellow out of countenance ; nor that it w ill ever ton- j 
stitute a wit, to conclude a tart piece of huft'oouery J 
'with a ‘ What makes you blush?’ Pray please to 
inform them again, that to speak what they know 
I is shocking proceeds from ill-nature and a sterility 
of brain ; especially when the subject will not ad- 
mit of ruillci y,^nd fhcii discourse has no pretension 
to satire hut what is in their design to disoblige. 

I should be very ghid, too, if you would take iioticc, ^ 
that a daily repetition of the same overbearing iiL^o- 1 
leuce is yot more iiibupportahle, and a eonfiniiation : 
of very extruuniinary dulncss. The sudden publi- i 
cation of this may have an effect upon a notorious 
offender of tliis kind, whose reformation would re- 
dound very much to the satisfaction and quiet of 
“ Your most humble Servant, 

Y. ' “ F. B.” 

No. 441.] WKDN'HSDAY, JULY 3(), 1712. _ 

Pitrturluiit iiioiites Uor. Ar, v. 139. 

The momitoin labours.* 

It gives me much despair in the design of 
* Former motto : 

■ Quid digmim taiUo (cret hie propoMsor liiatu f 
‘ 1!oh. Ar» ^oel v. 

Great cry aud UlOt wool— F sovkm 
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•jrmiDg the world by my spocMilatibus, when I find 
ifaere ^ways arise, from one generation to another, 
successive cheats and bubbles, as naturally as beasts 
of prey, and those which are to be their food. There 
is hardly a man in the world, one would think, so 
ignorant, as not to know that the ordinary quack- 
doctors who pnl^lish their great abilities in little 
Drown billets, distributed to all who pass by, are to 
a man impostors and murderers; yet such is the 
credulity of the vulgar, and the impudence of those 
professors, that the affair still goes on, and new pro- 
mises, of what was never done before, arc made 
every day. What aggravates the jest is, that even 
this promise has been made as long as the memory 
of man can trace it, yet nothing performed, and yet 
still prevails. As I was passing along to-day, a 
pai>er given into my hand, by a fellow without a 
nose, tells us as follows wliat good news is c6me to 
town, to wit, that there is now a certain cure for the 
p'rench disease, by a gentleman just come from his 
travels. 

“ In Russel-court, ovor-against the Cannon-ball, 
at the Surgeons’-arins in Drury-laue, is lately conic 
! from bis travels, a surgeon who hath piactised 
I surgery and physic both by sea and land, these 
i twcuty-h)ur years. He (by the blessing) cures 
; yellow-jaundice, green-sickness, scurvy, dropsy, sur- 
; feits, long sea-voyages, campaigns, and women’s 
i miscarriages, lying-in, &c. as some people that has 
I been lame these thirty years can testily; in short, 

I he curelh all diseases incident to men, women, or 
I children.” 

If a man could be so indolent as to look upon this 
havoc of the human species, which is rnad«? by vice 
and ignorance, it would be a good ridiculous work 
to comment upon the declaration of this accoui- 
plishcd traveller. There is something unaccoiinta- 
idy taking among tlie vulgar in those who come 
from a great way off. Ignorant people of quality, 
as many there are of such, dote excessively this 
way; many instances of whidi every man will sug- 
gest to himself, without any enumeration of them. 
The ignorants of lower order, who cannot, like the 
upper ones, be profuse of ihcir money to those re- 
I commended by coming from a distance, are no less 
j complaisant, than tlie others, for they venture their 
I lives from the same admiration. 

“ The doctor is lately come from his travels,” 

I and has practised both by sea and land,” and 
therefore cures ” the green-sickness, long sea-voyages, 
vampaigiis, and lying-in.” Both by sea and land! 

1 will uot answer for the distempers called sea-voy- 
ages and campaigns ; but I dare say those of green- 
sickness and lyiug-in might be as well taken care 
of if the doctor stayed ashore. But the art of 
tnanagiug mankind is only to make them stare a 
iittle, to keep up their astonishment, to let nothing 
he familiar to them, but ever to have something in 
their sleeve, in which they must thinkyou are deeper 
lhan they are. There is an ingenious fellow, a 
barber of my acquaintance, who, besides his broken 
fiddle and a dried sea-monster, has a twine-cord, 
strained with two nails at each end, over his window, 
aud the Words ‘‘ rainy, dry, wet,” and so forth, 
'written to denote the weather, according to the 
J^isiug or falling of the cord. We very great scho- 
lars are not apt to wonder at this : but I observed a 
I Very honest fellow, a chance customer, who sat in 
t ip I hair before me to be shaved, fix his eye upon 
I mjs luiracuious performance during the operation 
his chin aud face. When those and his head 


I also were cleared of all encumbrances and cx».;ves- 
cences, he looked at the fish, then at the fiddle, Uill 
grubbing in his pockets, and casting bis eye again 
at the twine, and the words writ on each side; then 
altered his mind as to farthings, and gave my friend 
a silver sixpence. The business, as I said, is to 
keep up the amazement; and if my friend bad had 
only the skeleton and kit, he must have been con- 
tented with a less payment. But the doctor we 
were talking of adds to his long voyages the testi- 
mony of some people ” that has been thirty years 
lame.” When 1 received my paper, a sagacious 
fellow took one at the same time, and read till he 
came to the thirty years’ confinement of his friends, 
and went off’ very well coirvinced of the doctor’s 
I sufficiency. You have many of those prodigious 
I persons, who have had some extraordinary accident 
I at their birth, or a great disaster in some part of 
; their lives. Anything, however foreign from the 
business the people want of you, will convince them, 
of y(<ur ability in that you profess. There is a doc- 
tor in Mouse-alley, near Wapping, who sets iip for 
curiog cataracts, ujion the credit of having, as his 
bill sets forth, lost an eye in (he emperor’s service. 
His patients come in upon this, and he shows tho 
muster-rnll, which confirms that he was in his im- 
1 pcrial maji'Rty’s tioojis; and he puts out their eyes 
with great succjgis. Who would believe that a man 
1 should be a d<j<^)r for the cure of bursten children, 

; by declaring tl»at his father and grandfather were 
^ both bursten ? But Charles Ingolston, next door to 
the Harp, in Barbican, has made a pretty penny by 
that asseveration. The generality go upon their 
first conception, and think no further; all the rest 
is granted. 'J'liey take it, that there is something i 
uncommon in you, and give you credit for the rest. | 
You may he sure it is upon that I go, when sume- 
! times, let it be to the purpose or not, I keep a Ijatin 
i sentence in my front ; and 1 not a little pleased, 
j when 1 observed one of niy rflrlers say, casting his 
: eye upon my twentieth paper, ” More Latin still? 
j What a prodigious scholar is this man!” But as I 
'have here taken mm h liberty with this learned doc- I 
I tor, I must make up all I have said by repealing | 

' vvbut he seems to be in earnest in, and honestly to | 
piomisc to those who will not receive him as a great J 
man — to wit, “ that from eight to twelve, and from 
two till six, he attends, for the good of the public, 
to bleed fur threepence.”— T. ^ 

i 

I No. 415.] THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1712. 

T,inU non os, ais. Sapi.t, Lupcrce. — Mart. Kpig. i 118. 

You say, I.uporcu.«i, what I write 

1‘n't worth so much : you're in the right 

This is the day on which many eminent authora 
will probably publish their last words. I am afraid 
: that few of our weekly historians, who arc men that 
j above all others delight in war, will be able to sub- 
j sist under the weight of a stamp,* and an ap- 
j preaching peace. A sheet of blank paper that must 
I have this new imprimatur clapjicd upon it, beforo 
! it is qualified to cora«nunicate any thing to tho pub- 
■ lie, will make iU way in the world but very heavily. 

I • Aug. 1, 1712, the stomp-duly hero Rlludod to took place, 
and every single lialf sheet paid a halfpenny to the queen 
“ Have you seen tlie red stamp ? Melhinks the stamping is 
worth u hulfpt'iiny. 1 ho Observntor is fallen ; tho Medleys 
ure juiiihled logother with Iho Flying-Post; the Examiner is 
doauly «ick. '1 lie Spectator keeps up, and doubles its price ” 

— SwtjVs UvritK, cr. bvo. vol. xix. p. 173. 
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In ihort. the necessity of carrying a stamp, and the 
iraprobability of notifyini^ a bloody battle, will, I 
am afraid, both concur to the sinking of those thin 
folios, which have every other day retailed to us the 
history of Europe for several years last past. A face- 
tious friend of mine, who loves a pun, calls this 
present mortality among authors, “ The fall of the 
leaf.’* 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter’s death, there was 
published a sheet of very good sayings, inscribed, 
** The last words of Mr. Baxter.” The title sold 
so great a number of these papers, that about a 
week after there came out a second sheet, inscribed, 
” More last words of Mr. Baxter.” In the same 
manner, I have reason to think that several inge- 
nious writers, who have taken their leave of the 

ublic in farewell papers, will not give over so, 

ut intend to appear again, though perhaps under 
another form, and with a different title. Be that 
as it will, it is my business, in this place, to give an 
account of my own intentions, and to acquaint my 
reader with the motives by whicli I act, in this 
great crisis of the republic of letters. j 

1 have been long debating in my own heart, | 
whether I should throw up my pen, as an Author 
that is cashiered by the act of parliament which is 
to operate within this four-and-twenty hours, or 
whether I should still persist in laying my specula- 
tions, from day to day, before the public. The ar- 
gument which prevails with me most on the hrst 
side of the question is, that 1 am informed by my 
bookseller he must raise the price of every single 
paper to two-pence, or that he shall not be able to 
pay the duty of it. Now as I am very desirous my 
readers should have their learning as cheap as pos- 
aible, it is with great difficulty tnat I comply with 
him in this particular. 

However, upon laying my reasons together in 
the balance, I findAhat those who plead for the 
continuance of this^ork have much the greater 
weight. For, in the first place, in recompense for 
the expense to which this will put my readers, it is 
to bo hoped they may receive from every paper so 
much instruction as will be a very good equivalent. 

And, in order to this, I would not advise any one 
to take it in, who, after the perusal of it, does not 
find himself two-pence the wiser, or llie better man 
for it, or who, upon examination, docs not believe 
that ho hqi had two-pennyworth of mirth or in- 
struction for his money. 

But I must confess there is another motive which 
prevails with me more than the former. 1 consider 
ihut the tax on paper was given for the support of 
the government; and as I have enemies who are 
apt to pervert every thing I do or say, I fear they 
would ascribe the laying down my paper, on such 
an occasion, to a spirit of malcontenteclncss, which 
1 am resolved none shall ever justly u))braid me 
with. No, I shall glory in contnboting my utmost 
to the public weal ; and, if my country reccivi-s 
five or six pounds a day by my labours, I shall be 
very well pleased to find myself so useful a member. 

It is a received maxim, that no honest man should 
enrich himself by meibodf that arc prejudicial to 
the community in which be lives; and by the same 
rule I think we may pronounce the person to de- 
serve very well of his countrymen, whose labours 
bring more into the public coffers than into his own 
pocket 

Since I have mentioned the word enemies, I must 
explain myself so far as to acquaint my reader, that 
1 ineau only the insignificant party-zealots on both 


sides ; men of such poof narrow souls, that thev are 
not capable of thinking on any thing but. with du 
eye to whig or tory. During the course of (hi? 
paper I have been accused by these despicable 
wretches of trimming, timo-serving, personal reflec- 
tion, secret satire, and the like. Now, thou;>h, 
in these my compositions, it is visible to any reader 
of common sense that I consider nothing but my 
subject, which is always of an indifferent nature 
how is it possible for me to write so clear of party' 
as not to lie open to the censures of those who will he | 
applying every sentence, and finding out persons 
and things in it, which it has no regard to? 

Several paltry scribblers and declaimers have 
done me the honour to be dull upon me in reficc- 
tions of this nature; but, notwithstanding my numo i 
has been sometimes traduced by this contemptible i 
tribe of men, I have hitherto avoided all unimad- \ 
versions upon them. The truth of it is, I am afiaid 
of making them appear considerable by taking no- : 
tice of them ; for they are like those imperceptible 
insects which are oiscovered by the microscope, and 
cannot be made the subject of observation without * 
being magnified. ! 

Having mentioned those few who have shown 
themselves the enemies of this paper, I should be i 
v^ry ungrateful to the public did I not at the same i 
time testify my gratitude to those who are its friends, i 
in which number I may reckon many of the most 
distinguished persons, of all conditioirs, parties, and 
professions, in the isle of Great Britain. I am not ' 
so vain as to think this approbation is so much due 
to the performance as to the design. There is, ; 
and ever will be, justice enough in the wiuld to 
afford patronage and protection for those who on- | 
deavour to advance truth and virtue, without re- 
gard to the passions and prejudices of any particu- 
lar cause or faction. If I have any other merit in 
me, it is that I have new pointed all the batteries 
of .idiculc. They have been generally planted i 
against persons who have appeared serious rather i 
than absurd ; or at best, have aimed rather ut what j 
is unfashionable than what is vicious. For my I 
own part, I have endeavoured to make nothing ridi- ; 
culous that is not in some measure criminal. I have | 
set up the immoral man us the object of derision. In j 
short, if I have nm formed a new weapon against vice 
and irreligion, I have at least shown how that weapon ; 
may be put to a right use, which has so oKcu ^ 
fought the battles of impiety and profaneness. — C. I 


No. 4dG.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1712. 

Quid deceat, quid nou; quo virtua, quo ferat error. 

Hor. Ara. P<»el. ver. 308. 

What fit, what not; what excellent, or ill. — HoacoMMoM. 

Since two or three writers of comedy, who are ^ 
now living, have taken their farewell of the stage, | 
those who 8 > ccced them, finding themselves incapa- i 
bleof rising up to their wit, humour, and good sense, 
have only imitated them in some of those loose un- j 
guarded strokes, in which they complied with the ^ 
corrupt taste of the more vicious part of thei r audience. 
When persons of a low genius attempt this kind of 
writing, they know no difference between being 
merry and being lewd. It is with an 170 to some 
of these degenerate compositions that I have writ- 
ten the following discourse. 

Were our English stage but half so virtuous as 
that of the Greeks or Romans, wo should quickly 
sci^tbe inilucncc of it in the behaviour of all tbc 
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politer parr of maukind. It would uot be fashion 
able to ridicule religion, or its professors ; the man 
of pleasure would not be the complete gentleman ; 
vanity would bo out of countenance ; and every 
quality which is ornamental to human nature would 
meet with that esteem which is due to it. 

If the English stage were under the same regu- 
lations the Athenian was formerly, it would have 
the same effect that had, in recommending the re- 
ligion, the government, and public worship, of its 
country. Were our plays subject to proper in- 
spections and limitations, we might not only pass 
away several of our vacant hours in the highest en- 
tertainments; but should always rise from them 
wiser and better than we sat down to tiicm. 

It is one of the most unaccountable things in our 
age, that the lewdness of our theatre should be so 
much complained of, so well exposed, and so little 
redressed. It is to be hoped, that some time or 
other W'c may be at leisure to restrain the licentious- 
ness of the theatre, and make it contribute its as- 
sistance to the advancement of morality, and to the 
retorniatioii of the age. As matters stand at pre- 
sent, multitudes are shut out from this noble diversion, 
by reason of those abuses and corruptions that ac* 
company it. A father is often afraid tnat his daugh- 
ter should be ruined by those entertainments width 
were invented for the accomplishmcut and renniug 
of human nature. The Athenian and Koman plays 
were written with such a regard to morabty, that 
Socrates used to frequent the one, and Cicero the 
other. 

It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped into 
ihf Koman theatre when the Floraliawcre to be re- 
presented; and as, in that performance, which was 
a kind of religious ceremony, there were several in- 
decent parts to be acted, the people refused to see 
them whilst Cato was present. Miulial, on tliis Idnt, 
made the following epigram, which wemust suppose 
was applied to some grave friend of his, that had bcon 
acciuentally present at some such cntcrlaiumeut: 

NoHses Joeoxa^ tlulce cum sacruu) ¥U>m, 

Feslosque lu.su!<, et lieeuliam vulgi, 

Cur in theatruin. Calo severe, veuisti ? 

An Ideo luniuni venenm, ut oxires ? — 1 Epig. 3. 

Why (lost (liou come, great censor of thy age. 

To xoe the loose diversions of thejkgf? 

awful (•((unieiuuKe, and browievere, 

What in the name of coodiiosw dost thou here ? 

See the inixt crowd ! now giddy, lewd, and vain! 

Didst thou come in but to go out again. 

An accident of this nature might happen once in an 
ago among the Greeks or Homans, but they were 
00 wise and good to let the constant nightly enter- 
tainment be of such a nature, that people of the 
roost stinse and virtue could not be at it. Whatever 
V'cos are represemed upon the stage, they ought to 
he 80 marked and branded by the poet, us not to ap- 
pear either laudable or amiable in the person who 
tainted with them. But if we look into the En- 
glish comedies above mentioned, we would think 
they were formed upon a quite contrary maxim, 
and that this rule, though it held good upon the 
heathen stage, was not to be regarded in Christian 
theatres. There is another rule likewise, which 
was observed by authors of antiquity, and which 
these modern geniuses have no regard to, and that 
^as, never to choose an improper subject for ridicule. 
Now a subject is improper for ridicule, if it is apt to 
I 8tir up horror and* commiseration rather than laugh- 
I fer For this reason, we do nut find any comedy, 

I *0 polite an author as Terence, raised upon the 
vidlotions of the marriage-bed. The falsehood of 


the wife or husband has given occasion to noble tra-* 
gedies; but a Scipio or a Lajlius would not ba^o 
looked upon incest or murder to have been us proper 
subjects for comedy. On the contrary, euckoldom is 
the basis of most of our modern plays. If an aider- 
man appears upon the stage, you may be eure it is 
in order to be cuckolded. A husband that is a little 
grave, or elderly, generally meets with the same 
fate. Knights and baronets, country squiii's. and 
justices of the quorum, come up to town lor no other 
purpose. I have seen poor Oogget cuckolded in all 
these capacities. In short, our Flnglish writers are 
as frequently severe upon this innocent unhapj>y 
creature, commonly known by the name of a cuckuid, j 
as the ancient comic writers were upon an eating j 
parasite, or a vain-glorious soldier. ! 

At the same time the poet so contrives matters j 
that the two criminals are the favourites of the au- j 
dience. We sit still, and wish well to them through j 
the whole play, are pleased when they meet with 
proper opportunities, and out of liumour when they 
arc disappointed. The truth of it is, the accom- 
plished gentleman upon the English stage is the 
person that is familiar with other men’s wives, and 
indifferent to his own ; as the tine woman is gene- 
rally a composition of sprightlincss and falsehood. I 
do not know whether it pioceeds from barrenness of 
invention, depravation of manners, or ignorance of 
mankind, hut I have often wondered that our ordi- 
nary poets cannot frame to themselves the idea of a 
line man who is notawhorcmastcr.or ol a tine woman 
that is not a jilt. 

I have sometimes thought of compiling a system 
of ethics out of the writings of those corrupt poets, 
diider the title of Stage Morality. But i have been | 
diverted from this thought by a project which has j 
been executed by an ingenious gentleman of my j 
acquaintance, lie has composed, it seems, the ! 
history of a young fellow who^as taken all his no- j 
tions of the world from the stage, and who has lii- i 
reeled himself in every circumstance ol his life and 
conversation by the maxims and exai>ples of iho ! 
fine gentleman in English comedies. 1: 1 can pro- | 
vail upon him to give me a copy of this ncw-fashioiu d 
novel, I will bestow on it a place in my woiks, and 
question not but it may have as good an effect npmi 
tue drama, as Dun V^uixote had upon lomaiico. — U. 


No. 447.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1712. 

Long exercise^y friend. Inures the mind; 

And what we once dislik'd we pleasing iind. 

Thekb is not a common saying which has a 
better turn of sense in it, than what we often hear 
in the mouths of the vulgar, that “ custom is a se- 
cond nature.” It is indeed able to form the man 
anew, and to give him inclinations and capacities 
altogether different from those he was born with. 
Dr. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, tells us of 
an idiot, that chancing to live within the sound of a 
clock, and always amusing himself with counting 
the hour of the day whenever the clock strurk, the 
clock being spoiled by some accident, the idiot con- 
tinued to strike and count the hour without the help 
of it, in the same manner as he had done when it 
was entire. Though I dare not vouch for the truth 
of this story, it is very ceitain that custom has a 
mechanical effect upon the body, at the same lime 
that it has a very cxtiaordinary intiuence upon ihe 
mind. 

I hhull in this paper consider one verv reiuarWabU 
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• effect which custom has upon human nature, and 
which, if rightly observed, may lead us into very 
useful rules of life. What 1 shall here take notice 
of in custom, is its wonderful efficacy in making 
every thing pleasant to us. A person who is ad- 
dicted to play or gaming, though he took but little 
delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himself up so 
entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or a busy life will grow upon a 
man insensibly, as he is conversant in the one or 
the other, till lie is utterly unqualified for relishing 
that to which he has been for some time disused. 
Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take suuff, 
till he is unable to pass away his time without it; 
not to mention how our delight in any particular 
study, art, or si ience, rises and imnroves, in pro- 
portion to the application which we bestow upon it. 
Til us, what was at first an exercise, becomes at 
length an entertainment. Our employments are 
changed into our diversions. The mind grows fond 
of those actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn 
with reluctaucy from those paths in which she has 
been used to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at lir.^t indifferent 
to us, but even such as were painful, wilbby custom 
and practice become pleasant. Sir Francis Bacon 
observes iii his Natural Fhilo.'.ophy, that our taste 
is never pleased better than with those things which 
at first created a disgust in it. He gives particular 
instances, of claret, coffVe, and other liquors, which 
the palate seldom approves upon the first taste, but, 
when it has once got a relish of them, generally re- 
tains it for life, Tlie mind is constituted after the 
same manner, and after having habituated herself 
to any particular exercise or employment, nut only 
loses her first aversion towards it, but conceives a 
certain fondness aud affection for it. 1 have heard 
one of the greatest geniuses this age has produced, ♦ 
who had beeu trained up iu all the polite studies of 
antiquity, assure me, upon his being obliged toscarcli 
into several rolls and records, that notwithstanding 
such an employment was. at first very dry and irk- 
some to him, he at last took an incredible pleasure 
in it, and preferred it ev«y:i to the romliug of Virgil 
or Cicero. The reader will observe, that I have not 
here considered custom as it makes things easy, but 
as it renders them delightful; and though others 
have often made the same relleclions, it is possible 
they may not have drawn those uses from it, with 
which I intend to fill the remaining part of this 
paper. * 

If we consider attentively this property of human 
nature, it may instruct us iu very fine moralities. In 
the hist place, I would have no man discouraged 
with that kind of life, or scries of action, in which 
the choice of others, or his own necessities, may 
have engaged him. It may perhaps be very dis 
agreeable to him at first; but use aud aptdication 
will certainly render it not only less painful, but 
pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is said 
to have given to his disciples, and which that philo- 
sopher ruu^t have drawn from the observation 1 have 
eniaiged upon, Optimum vita yenus eliyito^ nam con~ 
iueluiU) faeiat jucunditsimum i “Pitch upon that 
course of life which is the most excellent, and cus- 
tom will render it the most delightful.** Men whose 
circumstances will permit them to choose their own 

I • Or. Atterbury. 


way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 
that which their judgment tells them is the niust 
laudable. The voice of renson is more to be re- 
garded than the bent of any present inclination, 
since, by the rule above menlioiied, inclination will 
at length come over to reason, though we can never 
force reason to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious man to overlook those 
hardships and difficultio.s which are apt to discourage 
him from the prosecution of a virtuous life. “ I'lie 
gods,’* said Hesiod, “ have placed labour before 
virtue ; the way to her is at first rough and dillinili, 
but grows more smooth and easy the further \(»u 
advance in it.” The man who proceeds in it wiih 
steadiness and resolution, will in a liltle time find 
that “ her ways are ways of pleasantness, and that 
all her paths are peac<'.** 

To enforce this consideration, w'o may fnrtln r oh. 
serve, that the practice of religion will not only he 
attended with that pleasure which naturally aceom- 
pauies those actions to vvhic h we are habituated, but 
with those snperniunerary joys of heart that rise 
from the consciousness of sueh a plea.sure, liuui the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates reaHUi, 

' and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

I Jn the fourth iilace, we may learn from this oh. 

! servatiou which W‘* have made oil the mind ol man. 
to take particular care, when we arc ouce settled in 
a regular course of life, hoW we loo frequently in- 
dulge ourselves iu any of the most innocent diver- 
sions and entertainments ; since the mind may in 
' sensibly fall off fnmi the relish of virtuous aetJunt 
I and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure w’hich it 
takes in the performance ot its duty, for delights 
of a much more inferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of tliis reinark- 
ablo property iu human nature, of being delighted 
with those actions to which it is accustomed, is te 
show how absolutely necessary it is for us to gain 
habits of virtue iu this life, if we would enjoy the 
pleasures of the next. The state ol blws we cm i 
; heaven will not be capable of affecting those iniiids 
' whieh are not thus qualified for it ; we must, in tms 
j world, gain a relish of truth and virtue, if we would ^ 
! be ul)lc to taste that knowledge and perici tioi), whi. h , 
arc to make uJpappy in the next, seeds oi 

those .spiritual joys and ruj'lures, which aic to ri^o j 
up and flourisli iu the .•soul to all ctcrnit), mus e 
plained iu her during this her present stale ol pro- 
bation. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon j 
only as the reward, but as the natural cftect of a ic- , 
li^ious life. . . , , . ' 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by 1 g , 
custom, have contracted in the body habits ol a. 
and seusuality, malice and revenge, and ave 
every thing that is good, just, or 
rally seasoned and prepared for pam a 
Their torments have already taken root m » 
they cannot be happy when divested tht b y» 

unless we may suppose that 1 • ^cle in 

manner create them anew, and work am 
the rectification of their faculties. Ihey 
deo/1, taste a kind of malignant P**;^*^^*^ . ■ 
actions to which they are accusUmied, 
life ; but when they are ^ ^ tley will 

jects which arc here apt to gratify > 
naturally become tkeir own tormentors, 
in themselves those painful ® 

are called, in Scripture phrase, t . 

never dies.** This notion of was 

ver^ conformable to the light ol nature, la 
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discovered by several of the most exalted heathens. 
It has been finely improved by many eminent di- 
vines of the last age, as in particular by Archbishop 
Tillotson and Dr. Sherlock : but there is none who 
has raised such noble speculations upon it as Dr. 
Scott, in the first book of his Christian Life, which 
is one of the finest and most rational schemes of 
divinity that is written in our tongue, or in any 
other. That excellent author has shown how every 
particular custom and habit of virtue will, in its 
3 wn nature, produce the heaven, or a state of hap- 
piness, in him who shall hereafter practise it ; as, 
on the contrary, how every custom or habit of vice 
will bo the natural hell of him in whom it subsists.— C. 


No. 448.1 MONDAY, AUGUST 4, 1712. 

Foedius hoc aliquid quandoque audebis. — Juv. Satii. 82. 

In lime to greater baaeneas you proceed. 

Thk first steps towards ill are very carefully to 
be avoided, for men insensibly go on when they are 
once entered, and do not keep up a lively abhorrence 
of the least unworthiness. There is a certain fri- 
volous falsehood that people indulge themselves in, 
which ought to be had in greater detestation than, 
it commonly meets with. What I mean is a neglecf 
of promises made on small and indifferent occasions, 
such as parties of pleasure, entertainments, and 
sometimes meetings out of curiosity, in men of like 
faculties, to be in each other’s company. There are 
many causes to which one may assign this light in- 
fidelity. Jack Sippet never keeps the hour he has 
appointed to come to a friend’s to dinner; but he is 
an insignificant fellow, who does it out of vanity. 
He could never, he knows, make any figure in com- 
pany, but by giving a little disturbance at his entry, 
and therefore takes care to drop in when ho thinks 
you are just seated. He takes his place after having i 
discomposed every body, and desires there may be | 
no ceremony ; then docs he begin to call himself | 
the saddest fellow, in disappointing so many places j 
as he was invited to elsewhere. It is the fop’s 
vanity to name houses of better cheer, and to ac- 
quaint you that he chose yours out of ten dinners 
which he was obliged to be at thayiay. The last 
time I had the fortune to cat with him, he was ima- 
gining how very fat he should have been, had ho 
eaten all he had ever been invited to. But it is im- 
pertinent to dwell upon the manners of such a wretch 
as obliges all whom he disappoints, though his cir- 
cumstances constrain them to be civil to him. But 
there are those that every one would be glad to sec, 
who fall into the same detestable habit. It is a 
ttiercilefeu thing that any one can be at ease, and 
suppose a set of people, who have a kindness for 
him, at that moment waiting out of respect to him, 
iud refusing to taste their food or conversation with 
Ihe utmost impatience. One of these promisers 
sometimes shall make his excuses for not coming at 
^* 1 ? 80 late that half the company have only to la* 
jnont that they have neglected matters of moment 
to meet him whom they find a triflor. They imme- 
lately repent of the value they had for him ; and 
such treatment repeated, makes company never de- 
pend upon his promise any more ; so that he often 
< omes at the middle of a meal, where he is secretly 
‘gbted by the persons with whom he eats, and cursed 
> the servants, whose dinner is delayed by his pro- 
onpng^eij. master’s entertainment. It is won- 
j this way could never have 

swved. that the wiling time, the gathering to- 


gether, and waiting a little before dinner, ii (fie 
most awkwardly passed away of any part in the 
four-and-tweuty hours. If they did think at all, 
they would reflect upon their guilt, in lengthening 
such a suspension of agreeable life. The constant 
offending this way has in a degree an efiTfct upon 
the honesty of his mind who is guilty of it, as com- 
mon swearing is a kind of habitual perjury. It 
makes the soul unattentive to what an oath is, even 
while it utters it at the lips. Phocion beholding a 
wordy orator, while he was making a magnificent 
speech to the people, full of vain promises; “ Me- 
thinks,” said ho, ” I am now fixing my eyes upon a 
cypress tree ; it has all the pomp and beauty ima- 
ginable in its branches, leaves, and height : but, 
alas ! it bears no fruit.” 

Though the expectation which is raised by imper- 
tincut promisers is thus barren, their confidence, 
even after failures, is so great, that they subsist by 
still promising on, I have heretofore discoursed of 
the insignificant liar, the boaster, and the castle- 
builder, and treated them as no ill-designing men 
(though they are to be placed among the frivolously 
false ones), but persons who fall into that way 
urely to recommend themselves by their vivacities ; 
ut indeed I cannot let heedless proraisers, though 
in the most minute circumstances, pass with so slight 
a censure. If a man should take a resolution to 
pay only sums above a hundred pounds, and yet 
contract with different people debts of fiv^ and ten, 
how long can we suppose he will keep his credit ? 
This man will as long support his good name in 
business, as he will in conversation, who without 
difficulty makes assignations which he is indifferent 
whether he keeps or not. 

I am the more severe upon this vice, because I 
have been so unfortunate as to be a very great cri- 
minal myself. Sir Andrew Freeport, and all other 
my friends who are scrupulous to promises of the 
meanest epnsideration imaginable, from a habit of 
virtue that way, have often upbraided me with it. I 
take shame upon myself for this crime, and more 
particularly for the greatest I ever committed of the 
sort, that when as agreeab^a company of gentle- 
men and ladies as ever were* ot together, and 1 for- 
sooth, Mr. Spectator, to be of the party with women 
of merit, like a booby as I was, mistook the time of 
meeting, and came the night following. I wish 
every fool who is negligent in this kind may have 
as great a loss as I had in this ; for the same com- 
pany will never meet more, but are dispersed into 
various parts of the wbrld, and I am left under the 
compunction that I deserve, in so many different 
places to bo called a trifler. 

This fault is sometimes to be accounted for, when 
desirable people are fearful of appearing precise and 
reserved by denials; but they will find the appre- 
hension of that imputation will betray them into a 
childish impotence of mind, and make them promise 
all who are so kind to ask it of them. This leads 
such soft creatures into the misfortune of seeming to 
return overtures of good-will with ingratitude. Ihe 
first steps in the breach of a man’s integrity are 
much more important than men are aware of. The 
man who scruples not breaking his word in little 
things, would not suffer in his own conscience so 
great pain for failures of consequence, as he who 
thinks every little offence against truth and justice 
a disparagement. We should not make any thing 
we ourselves disapprove habitual to us, if we would 
be sure of our integrity. 

1 remember a falsehood of the trivial sort, though 

2 L 
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Doi in relation to assignations, that exposed a man 
to a very uneasy adventure. Will Trap and Jack 
Stint were chamber-tellows in the Inner Temple 
about twenty- five years ago. They one night sat 
in the pit together at a comedy, where they both ob- 
served and liked the same young woman in the 
boxes. Their kindness for her entered both hearts 
deeper than tht*y imagined. Stint had a good faculty 
at writing letters of love, and made his address pri- 
vately that waj ; while Trap proceeded in the ordi- 
nary course, by money and her waiting-maid. The 
lady gave them both encouragement, receiving Trap 
into the utmost favour, and answering at the same 
time Stint’s letters, and giving him appointments at 
third places. Trap began to suspect the epistolary 
correspondence of his, friend, and discovered also 
that Stint opened all his letters which came to their 
common lodgings, in order to form his own assigna- 
tions. After much anxiety and restlessness, Trap 
came to a resolution, which he thought would break 
oflf their commerce with one another without any 
hazardous exrdanation. lie therefore writ a letter 
in a feigned hand to Mr. Trap at his chambers in 
the Temple. Stint, according to custom, seized and 
opened it, and was not a little surpri^d to find the 
inside directed to himself, when with great pertur-; 
bation of spirit he read as follows : — 

“ Mr. Stint, 

“ You have gained a slight satisfaction at the ex- 
pense of doing a very heinous crime. At the price 
of a faithful friend you have obtained an inconstant 
mistress. I rejoice in this expedient I have thought 
of to break my mind to you, and tell you you are 
a base fellow, by a means which does not expose you 
to the affront except you de8»*rve it. I know. Sir, 
as criminal as you are, you have still shame enough 
to avenge yourself against the hardiness of any one 
that shoula publicly tell you of it. I, therefore, 
who have received so many secret hurts from you, 
shall take satisfaction with safety to myself. I call 
you base, and you must bear it, or acknowledge it ; 

I triumph over you that you cannot come at me ; 
nor do 1 think it dislmnourable to come in armour 
to assault him, who^was in ambuicade when he 
wounded me. 

“ What need more be said to convince you of 
being guilty of the basest practice imaginable, than 
that it is such as has made you liable to be treated 
after this manner, while you yourself cannot in your 
own conscience but allow the justice of the upbraid- 
ings of ** Your injured Friend, 

T. “ Ralph Trap.*' 

No. 449.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1712. 

— — Tibi tcriptus, mstrona. libslloi. — M art. ill. 68. 

A book the chastest matron may peruse 

When I reflect upon my labour^ for the public, 
I cannot but observe, that part of the species, of 
which I profess myself a friend and guardian, is 
sometimes treated with severity ; that is, there aro 
in my writings many descriptions given of ill per- 
sons, and not yet aiw direct encomium made on 
those who are good. When 1 was convinced of this 
error, 1 could not but immediately call to mind se- 
veral of the fair sex of my acquaintance, whose 
characters deserve to be transmitted to posterity in 
writings which will long outlive mine. Bat I do 
not think that a reason why I should not give them 
their place in my diurnal as long as it will last.^ 
For the service therefore of mv female readers, V 


shall single out some characters of maids, wives acd 
widows', which deserve the imitation of the sex. 
She who shall lead this small illustrious number of 
heroines shall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before 1 enter upon the particular parts of her 
character, it is necessary to preface, that she is the 
only child of a decrepit father, whose life is bound 
up in hors. This gentleman has used Fidelia from 
her cradle with all the tenderness imaginable, and 
has viewed her growing perfections with the par- 
tiality of a parent, that soon thought her accoin- 
piished above the children of all other men, but 
never thought she was come to the utmost improve' 
ment of which she herself was capable. This fond- 
ness has had very happy effects upon his own hap. 
pi ness ; for she reads, she dances, she sings, uses her 
spinet and lute to the utmost perfection ; and the 
lady's use of all those excellences is to divert the old 
man in his easy chair, when he is out of the pangs 
of a chronical distemper. Fidelia is now in the 
twenty-third year of her age ; but the application 
of many lovers, her vigorous time of life, her quick 
sense of all that is truly gallant and elegant in the 
enjoyment of a plentiful fortune, are not able to 
draw her from the side of her good old father. Cer 
tain it is, that there is no kind of affection so pure 
and angelic as that of a father to a daughter. He 
beholds her both with and without regard to her 
sex. In love to our wives there is desire, to our 
sons there is ambition ; hut in that to our daughters 
there is something which there are no words to ex- 
press. Her life is designed wholly domestic, aud 
she is so ready a friend and companion, that everv 
thing that passes about a man is accompanied with 
the idea of her presence. Her sex also is naturally 
so much exposed to hazard, both as to fortune and 
innocence, that there is perhaps a new cause of 
fondness arising from that consideration also. None 
but fathers can have a true sense of these sort of 
pleasures and sensations ; but my familiarity with 
the father of Fidelia makes me let drop the words 
which I have heard him speak, and observe upon 
his tenderness towards her. 

F’idelia, on her part, as 1 was going to say, as ac- 
complished as she is, with all her beauty, wit, air, 
and mien, employs her whole time in care and at- 
tendance upon her father. How have I been 
charmed to see one of the most beauteous women 
the age has produced, on her knees, helping on an 
old man’s slipper ! Her filial regard to him is what 
she makes her diversion, her business, and her glory . 
When she was asked by a freind of her decease 
mother, to admit of the courtship of her son, sn*^ 
answered, that she had a great respect and gratitude 
to her for the overture in behalf of one so near o 
her, but that during her father's life she would ad- 
mit into her heart no value for any thing that shou 
interfere with her endeavour to make his remains o 
life as happy and easy as could be expected in m 
circumstances. The lady admonished her ol t 
prime of life with a smile; which ‘ 

with a frankness that always attends ’ 

tue : “ It is true, Madam, there are to be sure ^ 
great satisfactions to be expected in the , 

of a man of honour, whom one tenderly loves , 

I find so much satisfaction in the 
much I mitigate a good man's piinis, 
depends upon my assiduity about him, t ) 
lingly exclude the loose gratifications of 
the solid reflections of duty. I know no 
any man's wife would be allowed, 
more fear) I know not whetbei I, a wife, sb 
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wHIiug to be as officious as I am at present about my 
parent.*’ The happy father has her declaration that 
fbo will not marry during his life, and the pleasure 
of seeing that resolution not uneasy to her. Were 
one to paint filial affection in its utmost beauty, he 
could not have a more lively idea of it than in be- 
holding Fidelia serving her father at his hours of 
rising, meals, and rest. 

When the general crowd of female youth are con- 
sulting their glasses, preparing for balls, assemblies, 
or plays ; for a young lady who could be regarded 
among the foremost in those places, either fiir her 
person, wit, fortune, or conversation, and yet con- 
temn all these entertainments, to sweeten the heavy 
hours of a decrepit parent, is a resignation truly 
heroic. Fidelia performs the duty ot a nurse with 
all the beauty of a bride; nor docs she neglect her 
person, because'of her attendance on him, when he 
is too ill to receive company, to whom she may 
make an appearance. 

Fidolia, who gives him up her youth, docs not 
think it auy great sacrifice to add to it the spoiling 
of her dress. Her care ;|nd exac tness in her habit 
convince her father of the alacrity of her mind ; and 
•he has of all women the best foundation fur affecting 
the praise of a seeming negligence. What adds to, 
the entertainment of the good old man is, that Fi- 
delia, where merit and fortune cannot be overlooked 
by epistolary lovers, reads over the accounts of her 
conquests, plays on her spinet the gayest airs (and, 
while she is doing so, you would think her formed 
only for gallantry) to intimate to him the pleasures 
she despises ror his sake. 

Those who thiuk themselves the patterns of good- 
orceding and gallantry would be astonished to hear 
that, in those intervals when the old gentleman is 
at ease, and can boar company, there are at his 
house, in the most regular order, assemblies of 
people of the highest merit ; where there is conver* 
sation without meution of the faults of the absent, 
benevolence between men and women without pas- 
sion, and the highest subjects of morality treated 
of as natural and accidental discourse ; all which is 
owing to the genius of Fidelia, who at once makes 
bei father’s way to another world easy, and herself 
capable of being an honour to his name in thi^. 

Mu. Spectator, 

I was the other day at the Boar-garden, in hopes 
to have seen your short face; but not being so for- 
tunate, I must tell you by way of letter, that there 
is a mystery among the gladiators which has escaped 
your spectatorial penetration. For, being in a box 

an alehouse near that renowned seat of honour ■ 
®bove mentioned, I overheard two masters of the 
science agreeing to quarrel on the next opportunity. 

1 his was to happen in the company of a set of the 
fraternity of basket-hilts, who were to meet that 
evening. When this was settled, one asked the 
other, * Will you give cuts or receive ?’ The other 
answered, * Receive.’ It was replied, * Are you a 
passionate man ?* ‘No, provided you cut no more, 
or no deeper than we agree.* I thought it my duty 
0 acquaint you with this, that the people may not 
P^y their money for lighting, and be cheated. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Scabbard Ruity.” 
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— . — ^Xjrenda pecunia prirouin. 

Virtus post uuitimos. — Hoa. 1 Ep. i. 53. 

Get money, money still, 

And then let virtue follow, if she will. — Port. 

“ Mr, Spectator, 

“ All men, through different paths, make at the 
same common thing, money; and it is to her wo 
owe the politician, the merchant, 4l|bd the lawyer; 
nay, to be free with you, I believe to that also we 
are beholden for our Spectator. I am apt to think, 
that could we look into our own hearts, we should 
see money engraved in them in more lively and 
moving characters than self-preservation; for who 
can reflect upon the merchant hoisting sail in a 
doubtful pursuit of her, and all mankind sacrificing 
their quiet to her, but must perceive that the cha- 
racters of self-preservation (which were, doubtless, 
originally the brightest) are sullied, if not wholly 
defaced ; and that those of money (which at first 
was only valuable as a mean to security) are of late 
so brightened, that the characters of self-preserva- 
tion, like a less light set by a greater, are become 
almost imperceptible? Thus has money got the 
upper hand of what all mankind formerly thought 
most dear, viz. security ; and I wish I could say she 
had here put a stop to her victories : but, alas ! 
common honesty fell a sacrifice to her. This is the 
way scholastic men talk of the greatest good in the 
world ; but I, a tradesman, shall give you another 
account of this matter in the plain narrative of my 
own life. I think it proper, in the first place, to 
acquaint my readers, that since my setting out in 
the world, which was in the year 1660, I never 
wanted money: having begun with an indifferent 
good stock in the tobacco-trade, to which I was bred; 
and by the continual successes it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to bless my endeavours with, am at last ar- 
rived at what they call a plum.* To uphold my 
discourse in the manner of your wits or philoso- 
phers, by speaking fine things, or drawing inferences 
as they pretend, from the nature of the subject, 1 
account it vain ; having uev^r found any thing in 
the writings of such men, that did not savour more 
of the invention of the brain, or what is styled specu- 
lation, than of sound judgment or profitable obser 
vation. I will readily grant, indeed, that the^e is 
what the wits call natural in their tahk; which is 
the utmost those curious authors can assume to 
themselves, and is, indeed, all they endeavour at, 
for they are but lamentable teachers. And what, 

I pray, is natural ? That which is pleasing and easy. 
And what are pleasing and easy? Forsooth a new, 
thought, or conceit, dressed up in smooth quaint 
language, to make you smile and wag your head, as 
being what you never imagined before, and yet 
wonder why you had not; mel’e frothy amusements, 
fit only for boys or silly women to be caught with ! | 
“ It is not my present intention to instruct my 
readers in the methods of acquiring riches ; that j 
may be the work of another essay; nut to exhibit 1 
the real and solid advantages I have found by them j 
in my long and manifold experience ; nor yet all | 
the advantages of so worthy and valuable a blessing, 
(for who does not know or imagine the comforts of 
being warm or living at ease, and that power and 
re-eminence are their inseparable attendants?) 
ut only to instance the great supports they afford 
us under the severest calamities and misfortunes ; 


• A cant word used by oonuntrcial peqde. to •Ifnifv tOO.eOOt 
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to 8ho\r that the love of them is a special antidote ' me) of a wealthy spark of the court^nd of tliP 
against immorality and vice; and that the same! town; of whom I recovered 15,000/., which made 
Joes likewise naturally dispose men to actions of me amends for what she had idly squandered, and 
piety and devotion. All which 1 can make out by put a silence to all my neighbours, taking off inv 
my own experience, who think myself no ways reproach by the gain they saw I had by it. Tlii’ 
particular from the rest of mankind, nor better nor last died about two years after I married her, in la- 
worse by nature than generally other meb arc. bonr of three children. I conjecture they were be- 
“ In the year 1665, when the sickness* was, I gotten by a country kinsman of hers, whom, at h. r I 
lost by it my and two children, which were all recommendation, I took into my family, and ^ravc 
my stock. Pffbably I might have had more, con- wages to as a journevman. What this creature I 


sidering I was married between four and five years 
but finding her to be a teeming woman, I was care 


wages to as a journeyman. What this creati 
expended in delicacies and high diet for her ku 


but finding her to be a teeming woman, I was care- man (as well as I could compute by the poulterer’:*, 
ful, as having then little above a brace of thousand fishmonger’s, and grocer’s bills), amounted in the 
pounds to carry on ray trade afid maintain family said two years to one hundred eighty-six pounds 
with. I loved them as usually men do their wives four shillings and five-pence halfpenny. '1 he fine 
and children, and therefore could not resist the first apparel, bracelets, lockets, and treats, &c. of the 
impulses of nature on so wounding a hiss; but I other, according to the best calciilation, canie, in 
.quickly roused myself, and found means to alleviate, three years and about three quarters, to seven him- | 
and at last conquer, my aftiiction, by reflecting bow dred forty-four pounds seven shillings and nino- ! 
that she and her children had been no great expense pence. After this I resolved never to marrv more, j 
to nie, the best part of her fortune was still left ; and found I had bceu a gainer by my marriages, I 


that my charge being reduced to myself, a journey- 
man, and a maid, 1 might live far cheaper than be- 


and the damage granted me for the abuses of my 
hod (all charges deducted), eight thousand three 


fore; and that being now a childless widower, I hundred pounds within a trifle. 

might perhaps, marry a no less deserving woman, « I come now to show the good effects of the love 


and with a much better fortune than she brought,^ of money on the lives of men, towards rendering 
which was but 800/. And to convince my readers : them honest, sober, and religious. When I was a 
that such considerations as these were proper and I young man, I had a mind to make the lest of my 
apt to produce such an effect, I remember it was the Wits, and over-reached a country, chap in a parcel 
constant observation at that deplorable time when of unsound goods ; to whom, upon his upliraiding, 
io many hundreds were swept away daily, that the and threatening to expose me for it, I returned the 
rich ever bore the loss of their families and rela- equivalent of his loss ; and upon hi%ood advice, 
tions far better than the poor ; the latter, having wherein ho clearly demonstrated the folly of such 


io many hundreds were swept away daily, that the and threatening to expose me for it, I returned the 
rich ever bore the loss of their families and rela- equivalent of his loss ; and upon hi%ood advice, 
tions far better than the poor ; the latter, having wherein ho clearly demonstrated the folly of such | 
little or nothing beforehand, and living from hand artifices, which can never end but in shame, and 
to mouth, placed the whole comfort and satisfaction the ruin of all correspondence, I never after trails- | 
of their lives in their wives and children, and were pressed. Can your courtiers, who take bribes, or j 


therefore inconsolable. 


your lawyers or physicians in their practice, 


« The following year happened the fire ; at which the divines who intermeddle in worldly afiaii>, j 
time, by good providence, it was my fortune to have boast of making but one slip in their lives, and of | 
converted the greatest part of my effects into ready a thorough and lasting reformation ? Since | 

money, on the prospect of an extraordinary advan- coming into the world I do not remember I was j 
tage which I was preparing to lay hold on. This ever overtaken in drink, save nine times, once at j 
calamity was very terrible and astonishing, the fury the christening of my first child, thrice at our city | 
of the flames being such, that whole streets, at seve- feasts, and five times at driving of bargains. My 
ral distant places, were destroyed, at one and the reformation I can attribute to nothing so much as 
same time, so that (as it is well known) almost all love and esteem of money, for I found my. self to 
our citizens were burnt out of what they had. But he extravagant in my drink, and apt to turn pro- 
what did I then do ? I did not stand gazing on the jeetor, and make rash bargains. As for women, I 
ruins of our noble metropolis ; 1 did not shake my never knew any except my wives : for my reader 
head, wring my hands, sigh, and shed tears ; I con- j^now, and it is what we may confide in as an 

sidered with myself what could this avail ? I foil a excellent recipe, that the love of business and 
pUidding what advantages might be made of the money ia the greatest mortifier of inordinate do- 
ready cash I bad; and immediatefy bethought ray- imaginable, as employing the mind continually 

self that wonderful pennyworths might be bought of jhe careful oversight of what one has, in i^' 
the goods that were saved out of the fire. In short, Qmjgt ^f^ej in looking after the ncgii* 

with about 2000/. and a little credit, I bought as gences and deceits of servants, in the due cntornig 
much tobacco as raised my estate to the value of gtating of accounts, in hunting after chaps, auu 
10, (XK)/. I then * looked on the ashes of our city, jhe exact knowledge of the state of markets; 
and the misery of its late inhabitants, as an effect ^hich things whoever thoroughly attends to, wi 
of the just wrath and indignation of heaven towards j enough and enough to employ his j ‘ 

a sinful and perverse people.’ every moment of the day ; so that I cannot call ( 


uui auu . every momcni oi me nay; bu uioi. * . . , 

After this I married again : and that wife dying ^hat in all the time I was a husband, wnici_ 


I took another ; but both proved to be idle bag- off”and~on, was about twelve years, 1 ever once | 
gages : the first gave me a great deal of plague and thought of my wives but in bed. 

vexation by her extravagances, and 1 became one religion, I have ever been a constant churen . 

of the by-words of the city. I knew it would be to J^^th forenoons and afternoons on Sundays, n 
no manner of purpose to go about to curb the fan- forgetting to be thankful for any gain or adva 
ties and inclinations of women, which fly out the j that day; and on Saturday . jor 

more for being restrained ; but what I could 1 did; casting up my accounts, I always ® ‘ for 

I watched her narrowly, and by good luck found her of o,y week’s profits, and at ju^tnir 

in the embraces (for which I had two witnesses with ' that of the whole year- It is true, peihaps, i ^ 


any gain or advantage 
Saturday nights 

llways wa« gratefu. I 


* Tbt plas'ue. 


I devotion has not been the most fervent , 
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think, ought to be imputed to the evenness* and se- 
dateness of my temper, ^vhich never would admit of 
any impetuosities of any sort : and I can remember 
that in my youth and prime of manhood, when my 
blood ran brisker, I took greater pleasure in reli- 
gious'exercises than at present, or many years past, 
and that my devotion sensibly declined as age, which 
is dull and unwieldy, came upon me. 

“ I have, I hope, here proved, that the love of 
money prevents all immorality and vice ; which, if 
you will not allow, you must, that the pursuit of it 
obliges men to the same kind of life us they would 
follow if they were really virtuous ; which is all I 
have to say at present, only recommending to you, 
that you would think of it, and turn ready wit into 
ready money as fast as you can. I conclude, 

“ Your Servant, 

T. “ Ephraim Weed.” 


Vo. 451.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1712. 

Jam nnvus apertam 

In rabiem verti C(rpit jocus, et per honestas 

Ire domos iinpune minax ■ ■ Hok. 2 Ep, i. 140. 

I'iineii corrupt aiiu nature ill-iiicliii'd 

Produc’d the point that left the sting behuid ; 

1 ill, friend with friend, and families at strife, 

'I'riumphant malice rag’d through private life. — Pap*. 

There is nothing so scandalous to a government, 
and detestable in the eyes of all good men, as de- 
famatory papers and pamphlets; hut at the same 
time there ianothing so difficult to tame as a satiri- 
cal author, Wkt angry writer who cannot appear in 
l<rint, naturally vents his spleen in libels and 1am- 
, oons, A gay old W'oman, says the fable, seeing all 
her wrinkles represented in a large looking-glass, 
threw it upon the ground in a passion, and broke it 
into a thousand pieces ; hut as she was afterward 
surveying the fragments wdth a spiteful kind of 
pleasure, she could not forbear uttering herself in 
the following soliloquy. ” What have 1 got by this 
revengeful blow of mine ? I have only multiplied 
tny deformity, and see a hundred ugly faces, where j 
before I saw but one.” ! 

It has been proposed, to oblige every person that 
writes a book, or a paper, to swear himself the 
author of it, and enter down in a public register his 
name and place of abode. 

1 his indeed would have effectually suppressed all 
printed scandal, which generally appears under bor- 
rowed names, or under none at all. But it is to be 
icared that such an expedient would not only de- 
stroy scandal, but learning. It would operate nro- 
JJiscuously, and root up the corn and tar»;8 together, 
^ot to mention some of the most celebrated works 
‘o piety, which have proceeded from anonymous 
‘Authors, who have made it their merit to convey to 
us so great a charity in secret ; there are few works 
genius that come out at first with the author’s 
nanie. The writer generally makes a trial of them 
^ 'he World before he owns them; and, I believe, 
^^ry few, who are capable of writing, would set pen 
n kr knew beforehand that tliey must 

" publish their productions but on such conditions. 
Nr.nV.^1^ ^ declare, the papers I pre- 

ia t ^ I*ke fairy favours, which shall 

Th ^ than while the author is concealed. 

8tri mkes it particularly difficult to re- 

tbat calumny and defamation is, 
Jirtv^ equally guilty of it, and that every 

** countenanced by great names, 
c interestt he oropagates by such vile and in- 


famous methods. I have never yet heard of a mi* 
nistry who have indicted an exemplary punishment 
on an author that has supported their cause with 
falsehood and scandal, and treated in a most cruel 
manner the names of those who have been looked 
upon as their rivals and antagonists. Would a go- 
vernment set an everlasting mark of their displea- 
sure upon one of those infamous writers, who makes 
his court to them by tearing to pieces the reputa- 
tion of a competitor, we should quiqjtly see an end 
put to this race of vermin that are a scandal to go- 
vernment, and a reproach to human nature. Such 
a. proceeding would make a minister of state shine 
in history, and would fill ail mankind with a Just 
abhorrence of porst^ who should treat him un- 
worthily, and employ against him those arms which 
he scorned to make use of against his enemies. 

I cannot think that any one will be so unjust as 
to imagine what I have here said is spoken with re- 
spect to any party or faction. Every one who has 
in him the sentiments either of a Christian or gen- 
tleman, cannot but be highly offended at this wicked 
and ungenerous practice, which is so much in use 
among us at present, that it is become a kind of 
national crime, and distinguishes us from all the 
governments that lie about us* I cannot but look 
•upon the finest strokes of satire which are aimed at 
particular persons, and which arc supported even 
with the appearances of truth, to be the marks of au 
evil mind, and highly criminal in themselves. In- 
famy, like other punishments, is under the direction 
and distribution of the magistrate, and not of any 
private person. Accordingly we learn, from a frag- 
ment of Cicero, that though there were very few 
capital punishments in the twelve tables, a libel or 
lampoon, which took away the* good name of an- 
other, was to be punished by death. But this is 
far from being our case. Our satire is nothing but 
ribaldry, and Billingsgate. Scurrility passes for 
wit; and he who can call names in the greatest va- 
riety of phrases, is looked upon to have the shrewd- 
est pen. By this means, the honour of families is 
ruined, the highest posts and greatest titles are ren- 
dered cheap and vile in the sight of the people, the 
noblest virtues and most exalted parts exposed to 
the contempt of the vicious and the ignorant. Should 
a foreigner, who knows nothing of our private fac- 
tions, or one who is to' act his part in the world 
when our present heats and animosities are forgot, 
—should, I say, such a one form to himself a notion 
of the greatest men of all sides in the British na- 
tion, who are now living, from the characters which 
arc given them ijpi some or other of those abominable 
writings which are daily nublishcd among us, wbat 
a nation of monsters must we appear ! 

As this cruel practice tends to the utter subver- 
sion of all truth and humanity among us, it deserves 
the utmost detestation and discouragement of all 
who have cither the love of their country or the 
honour of their religion at heart. I would therefoie 
earnestly recommend it to the consideration of those 
who deal in these pernicious arts of writing, and of 
those who take pleasure in (he reading of them. As 
for the first, I have spoken of them in former papers 
and have not stuck to rank them with the murderer 
and assassin. Every honest man sets as high a 
value upon a good name, as upon life itself; and 1 
cannot but think that those who privily assault the 
one, would destroy the other, might they do it with 
the same secrecy and impunity. 

As for persons who take pleasure in the reading 
and dispersing of such detestable libels, 1 am afraid 
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they fall very little short of the guilt of the first 
composers. By a law of the Emperors Valeotiuian 
and Valeus, it was made death for auy person not 
only to write a libel, but, if he met with one by 
chance, not to tear or burn it. But because 1 would 
not be thought singular in my opinion of this matter, 
I shall condude my paper with the words of Mon- 
sieur Bayle, who was a man of great freedom of 
thought as well.as of exquisite learning and judg- 
ment. 

** I cannot imagine, that a man who disperses a 
libel is less desirous of doing mischief than the 
author himself. But what shall we say of the plea- 
sure which a man takes in the^eadiug of a defama- 
sory libel ? Is it not a heinoA sin in the sight of 
God ? We must distinguish in this point. This 
pleasure is either an agreeable sensation we are af- 
fected with, when we meet with a witty thought 
which is well expressed, or it is a joy which we con- 
ceive from the dishonour of the person who is defamed. 
1 will say nothing to the first of these cases ; for 
perhaps some would think that my morality is not 
severe enough, if 1 should affirm that a man is not 
master of those agreeable sensations, any more than 
of those occasioned by sugar or honey, when they 
touch his tongue, but as to the second, every one 
will own that pleasure to be a heinous siu. The 
pleasure in the first case is of no continuance ; it 
prevents our reason and reflection, and may be im- 
mediately followed by a secret grief, to see our neigh- 
bour’s honour blasted. If it does not cease imme- 
diately, it is a sign that we are not displeased with 
ihe ill-nature of the satirist, but are glad to see him 
defame his enemy by ail kinds of stories ; and then 
wo deserve the punishment to which the writer of 
the libel IS subject. I shall hero add the words of a 
modern author. St. Gregory, upon excommuni- 
cating those writers who had dishonoured Castorius, 
does not except those who read their works; be- 
cause, says he, if calumnies have always been the 
delight of the hearers, and a gratification of those 
»ersons who have no other advantage over the 
honest man, is not he who takes pleasure in reading 
them as guilty as he who composed them ? It is an 
uncon tested maxim, that they who approve an ac- 
tion, would certainly do it if they could ; that is, if 
some reason of self-love did not hinder them. There 
is no diflerence, says Cicero, between advising a 
crime, and approving it when committed. The 
Homan law confirmed this maxim, having subjected 
the approvers and authors of this evil to the same 
penalty. We may therefore conclude, that those 
who arc pleased with reading defaAhtory libels, so 
far as to approve the authors and dispersers of them, 
are as guilty as if they had, composed them ; for, if 
they do not write such libels themselves, it is be- 
cause they have not the talent of writing, or because 
they will run no hazard.** 

The guthor produces other authorities to confirm 
his judgment in this particular.-*-C. 

i 

No. 462.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1712. 

Eat nanira bominum novitatls avida.^ — Pun. apud Lillium. 
Human nature is fond of novelty. 

TiiERK is no humour in iny countrymen which I 
am mure inclined to wonder at than their general 
thirst after news. There are about half-a-dozen in- 
genious men, who live very plentifully upon this 
curiosity of their fellow-subjects. They all of them 
receive the same advices from abroad, and very 


often in the same words; but their way of cooking 
it is so different that there is no citizen, who has an 
eye to the public good, that can leave the coffee- 
house with peace of mind, before he has given every 
one of them a reading. These several dishes of 
I news are so very agreeable to the palate of my 
countrymen, that they are not only pleased with 
them when they are served up hot, but when they 
are again set cold before them, by those penetrating 
politicians who oblige the public with their reflec. 
Hons and observations upon every piece of intolli. 
gonce that is sent us from abroad. The text is 
given us by one set of writers, and the comment 
by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same tale told 
us in so many different papers, and, if occasion re- 
quires, in so many arti'eies of the same paper; not- 
withstanding, in a scarcity of foreign posts, we hear 
the same story repeated by different advices from 
Paris, Brussels, the Hague, and from every great 
town in Europe ; notwithstanding the multitude of 
annotations, explanations, reflections, and various 
readings, which it passes through, our time lies 
heavy on our hands till the arrival of a fresh mail ; 
we long to receive further particulars, to hear vehat 
will be the next step, or what will be the conse- 
quences of that which has been already taken. A 
westerly wind keeps the whole town in suspense, 
and puts a stop to conversation. 

This general curiosity has been raised and in- 
flamed by our late wars, and, if rightly directed, 
might be of good use to a peson 'whUj^ds such a 
thirst awakened in him. Why shouwRot a man, 
who takes delight in reading every thing that is 
new, apply himself to history, travels, and other 
writings of the same kind, where he will find per- 
petual fuel for his curiosity, and meet with much 
more pleasure and improvement than in these 
papers of the week? An honest tradesman, who 
languishes a whole summer in expectation 'of a 
battle, and perhaps is baulked at last, may here 
meet with half-a-dozen in a day. He may read the 
news of a whole campaign in less time than ho now 
bestows upon the products of any single post. 
Fights, conquests, and revolutions, lie thick toge- 
ther. The reader’s curiosity is raised and satisfied 
I every moment, and his passions disappointed or 
' gratified, without being detained in a state ot un- 
certainty from day to day, or lying at the mercy of 
the sea and wind ; in short, the mind is not here 
kept in perpetual gape after knowledge, nor pu- 
nished with that eternal thirst which is the portion 
of all our modern newsmongers and coffee-house 
politicians. 

All matters of fact, which a man did not know 
before, are news to him ; and 1 do not sec how any 
haberdasher in Cheapside is more concerned in ui® 
present quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in tna 
of the League. At least, 1 believe, every one wi 
allow me it is of more importance to an Englishman 
to know the history of his ancestors than 
contemporaries who live upon the banks of the Da- 
nube or the Borysthenes. As for those 
another mind, 1 shall recommend to them the o 
lowing letter from a projector who is 
turn a penny by this remarkable curiosity o 
countrymen. 

I “ Mr, Spbctator, 
j ** You must have observed, that men who 
coffee-houses, and delight in news, thev 

'every thing that is matter of fact, so Jt bo w 
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have not heard before. A victory, or a defeat, is 
equally agreeable to them. The shutting of a car- 
dinal’s mouth pleases them one post, and the open- 
ing of it another. They are glad to hear the French 
court is removed to Marli, and are afterward as 
much delighted with its return to Versailles. They 
read the advertisements with the same curiosity as 
the articles of public news; and are as pleased to 
hear of a piebald horse that is strayed out of a held 
near Islington, as of a whole troop that have been 
engaged in any foreign adventure. In short, they 
have a relish for every thing that is news, let the 
matter of it bo what it will ; or, to speak more 
properly, they are men of a voracious appetite, but 
no taste. Now, Sir, since the great fountain of 
news, I mean the war, is very near being dried up ; 
and since these gentlemen have contracted such an j 
inextinguishable thirst after it; I have taken their 
ease and my own into consideration, and have 
thought of a project which may turn to the advan- 
tage of us both. I have thoughts of publishing a 
(iaily paper, which shall comprehend in it all the 
most remarkable occurrences in every little town, 
village, and hamlet, that lie within ten miles of 
Ldtinon, or, in other words, within the verge of the 
"enny-post. I have pitched upon this scene of in- 
telligence for two reasons ; first, because the car-, 
riage of letters will be very cheap ; and, secondly, 
liecause I may receive them every day. By this 
moans, my readers will have their news fresh and 
Ciosh, and many worthy citizens, who cannot sleep 
ith any satisfaction at present, for want of being 
informed hqp the world goes, may go to bed con- 
‘entedly, it Being my design to put out my paper 
every nignt at nine o’clock precisely. I have al- 
ready established correspondences in these several 
places, and received very good intelligence. 

“ By my last advices from Knightsbridge I hear 
that a horse was clapped into the pound on the third 
instant, and that he was not released when the let- 
ters came away. 

“We are informed from Pankridge,* that a 
<lozen weddings w'ere lately celebrated in the mother- 
church of that place, but are referred to their next 
letters for the names of the parties concerned. 

” Letters from Brompton advise, that the widow 
Wight had received several visits from John Mil- I 
^lew, which affords great matter of speculation in 
those parts. 

“ By a fisherman who lately touched at Hammer- 
®ro>th, there is advice from Putney, that a certain 
person well known in that place is like to lose his 
election for church-warden ; but this being boat- 
news, wo cannot give entire credit to it. j 

“ Letters from Paddington bring little more than 
that William Squebk, the sow-gelder, passed through 
that place the fifth instant. 

They advise from Fulham, that thills remained j 
thP!o in the same state they were. They had in- j 
telligence, just as the letters came away, of a tub 
nf excellent ale just set abroach at Parson’s Green; 
nut this wanted confirmation. 

’■ I have here, Sir, given you a specimen of the 
^th which I intend to entertain the town, and 
which, when drawn up regularly in the form of a 
newspaper, will, I doubt not, be very acceptable to 
d ^hose public-spirited readers, who take more 
‘‘I'jjht in acquainting themselves with other people’s 
usiness than their own. I hope a paper of this 
^nd, which lets us know what is done near home, 

• Panerts, then a fashionable place for weddinga. 


I may be more useful to us than those which are filled 
j with advices from Zug and Bender, and make some 
I amends for that dearth of intelligence, which we 
may justly apprehend from times of peace. If I 
find that you receive this project favourably, I will 
shortly trouble you with one or two more ; and in 
the mean time am, most worthy Sir, with all due 
respect, “ Your i^ost obedient, 

C. and most humble Servant.” 
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Non usitata nec tenui ferar 

Penna — — Hor. 2 Od. xx. L 

No weak, no common wing shall bear 
My rhiiiig body through the air. — Casxcu 

Thkrk is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 
an inward satisfaction that the duty is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with so much pleasure, that wore there 
no positive command which enjoined it, nor any rc- 
comnense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indulge in it, for the natural gratification that 
accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us those bounties, which 
proceed more immediately from his hand, but even 
those benefits which are conveyed to us by others. 
Every blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
may bo derived upon us, is the gift of him who is 
the great Author of good, and Father of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in the 
mind of a grateful man ; it exalts the soul into rap- 
ture, when it is employed on ibis great object of 
gratitude, on this beneficent Being who has giv'ui 
us every thing we already possess, and from wnoin 
we expect every thing wt? yet hope for. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were either 
direct hymns to their deities, or tended indirectly to 
the celebration of their respective attributes and 
perfections. Those who ate acquainted with the 
works of the Greek and Latin poets which are still 
extant, will upon reflection find this observation so 
true, that I shall not enlarge upon it. One would 
wonder that more of our Christian poets have not 
turned their thoughts this wdy, especially if we con- 
sider that our idea of the Supreme Being is not only 
infinitely more great and noble than what could 
possibly enter ibto the heart of a heathen, but filled 
with every thing that can raise the imagination, and 
give an opportunity for the sublimest thoughts and 
conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was singing a 
hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
delight in human sacrifices, and othe r instances of 
cruelty and revenge ; upon which a poet who wai 
present at this piece of devotion, and seems to have 
had a truer idea of the divine nature, told the vo. 
tary, by way of reproof, that, in recompense for his 
hymn, he heartily wished he might have a daughtc/ 
with the same temper with the goddess he celebrated 
It was indeed impossible to write the praises of on<* 
of those false deities, according to the pagan creed, 
without a mixture of impertinence and absurdity. 

The Jews, who, before the time of Christianity , 
were, the only people who had any knowledge of the 
true God, have set the Christian world an cxumpl^' 
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how they ought to employ this divine talent of which 
I am speaking. As that nation produced men of 
great genius, without considering them as inspired 
writers, they have transmitted to us many hymns 
aad divine odes, which excel those that are delivered 
down to us by the ‘ ancient Greeks and Romans, in 
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Sine me, vacivum tcmpus ne quod dem milii 
Laboria. Tan. Heaut act, i. sc. 1.' 

Give«ae leave to allow myself no respite from labour. 


aown to us by tne ancient GreeM ana Komans, in is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little 

the poetry, as much as in the subject to which it was of world, and be of no character or significancy 
consecrated. This I think might easily be shown, it. 


if there were occasion for it. 


To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new 


I have already communicated {/> the public some objects with an endless curiosity, is a delight known 
pieces of divine poetry ; and, as they hate met with o^jy jq those who are turned for speculation : nay, 
a very favourable reception, 1 snail from time to enjoy it must value things only as they 

time publish any work of the same nature, which ^re the objects of speculation, without drawing any 


has not yet appeared in print, and may be accept- 
able to my readers. 

I. 

When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys; 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise : 

II. 

O how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare. 

That glows within my ravish'd heart ? 

But thou const read it there. 


Thy providence my life oustain'd. 

And all my wants redrest, 

When in the silent womb I lay. 

And hung upon the breast 

IV. 

To all my weak complaints and cries. 
Thy mercy lent an ear. 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

V. 

Unnumber'd comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow’d, 

Before my infant heart conceiv’d 
From whom those comforts flow'd 


When in the sliji^'ry path.s of youth 
With heedless steps 1 ran. 

Thine arm unseen convey'd me safe, 

*Aud Ibd me p to man. 

VII. 

Through hidden dangers, toUs, and deaths. 
It gently clear’d niy way. 

And through the pleasing suares of vice. 
More to be fear’d than they 

VIIL 

When worn with sickess, oft bast Thou 
With health renew’d my face, 

And when in sins and sorrows sunk. 
Reviv’d my soul with grace., 

IX 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o'er. 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 

X. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ : 

Nor Is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastea those gifts with joy. 

XL 

Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness Til pursue ; 

And after death in distant worlds 
The^lorious theme renew 

XIL 

When nature fails, and day and night 
pivide thy works ne more, 

My Over-grateful heart, O Lord, 

Thy naeroy shall adore 

XIII. 

Throngh an eternity to Thee 
A Joyful song I’ll raise. 

For, oh! eternity's too short 
To utter all thy praise. 


wordly advantage to themselves from them, but just 
as they are what contribute to their amusement, or 
the improvement of the mind. I lay one night 
last week at Richmond; and being restless, not ont 
of dissatisfaction, but a certain busy inclination one 
sometimes has, I rose at four in the morning, and 
took boat for London, with a resolution to rove by 
boat find coach for the next four-and-twenty hours, 
till the many objects I must needs meet with should 
tire my imagination, and give mo an inclination to 
a repose more profound than I was at that time ca- 
pable of. I beg people's pardon for an odd humour 
1 am guilty of, and was often that day, which is 
saluting any person whom I like, whether I know 
him or not. This is a particularity would be to- 
lerated in me, if they considered that the greatest 
pleasure I know I receive at my eyes, and that I am 
obliged to an agreeable person for coming abroad 
into my view, as another is for a visit of conversa- 
tion at their own houses. ^ 

The hours of the day and night are taken up in 
the cities of London and Westminster, by people jls 
different from each other as those who are born iti 
different centuries. Men of six o'clock five way 
to those of nine, they of nine to the generation of 
twelve; and they of twelve disappear, and make 
room for the fashionable world, wno have made two 
o'clock the noon of the day. 

'When we first put off from shore, we soon fell 
in with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the several 
market ports of London ; and it was the most plcaj- 
ing scene imaginable to see the cheerfulness with 
which those industrious people plied their way to a 
certain sale of their goods. The banks on each side 
are as well peopled, and beautified wit h as agree- 
able plantations, as any spot on the eai th ; but the 
Thames itself, loaded with the product of each shore, 
added very much to the landscape. It was very 
easy to observe by their sailing, and the counte- 
nances of the ruddy virgins, who were supercargoes, 

I the parts of the town to which they were bound. 

I There was an air in the purveyprs for ^Covent- 
' garden, who frequently converse with morning rakes, 

' very unlike the seeming sobriety of those bound for 
Stocks-market. 

! Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage; 
but I landed with ten sail of apricot-boats, at Strand- 
bridge, after having put in at Nine-Elms, and taken 
in melons, consigneo by Mr. Cuffe, of that place to 
Sarah Sewell and Company, at their stall in Cuven^t- 
garden. We arrived at Strand-bridge at six of tne 
clock, and were unloading; when the hackney- 
coachmen of the foregoing night took their leave o 
each other at the Dark-house, to go to bed before 
the day was too far spent. Chimney-sweepers 
passed by us as we made up to the market, an 
some raillery happened between one ‘J 

wenches and those black men about the Devil ai 
•Eve, with allusion to their several professions. 
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couU not believe any place more eotertaming than 
Covent-garden ; where I strolled from one fruit-shop 
to another, with crowds of agreeable young women 
around me, who were purchasing fruit for their re- 
spective families. It was almost eight of the clock 
before I could leave that variety of objects, I took, 
coach and followed a young lady, who tripped into 
another just before me, attended by her maid. I 
gaw immediately she was of the family of the Vain- 
ioves. There are a set of tbeso, who, of all things, 
affect the play of Blindman’s-bufF, and leading men 
into love for they know not whom, who are fled they 
know not where. This sort of woman is usually a 
jauty slattern ; she hangs on her clothes, plays her 
head, varies her posture, and changes place inces- 
santly, and all with an appearance of striving at 
the same time to hide herself, and yet give you to 
understand she is in humour to laugh at you. You 
must have often seen the coachmen make signs with 
their fingers, as they drive by each other, to inti- 
mate how much they have got that day. They can 
carry on that language to give intelligence where 
they are driving. In an instant my coachman took 
the wink to pursue ; and the lady’s driver gave the 
hint that he was going through Long-acre towards 
St. James’s; while he whipped up James-street, wo 
drove for King-street, to save the pass at St. Mar- 
tin’s-laue. The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, 
and threaten each other for way, and be entangled 
at the end of Newport-strect and Long-acre. The 
fright, you must believe, brought down the lady’s 
coach-door, and obliged her, with her mask off, to 
inquire into the bustle,— when she sees the man she 
would <avoid. The tackle of the coach-window is so 
bad she cannot draw it up again, and she drives on 
sometimes wholly discovered, and sometimes half 
e$cap||^ according to the accident of carriages in 
her way. One of these ladies keeps her seat in a 
huckney-coach, as well as the best rider does on a 
managed horse. The laced shoe on her left foot, 
vvith a careless gesture, just appearing on the oppo- 
Mte cushion, held her both firm, and in a proper 
attitude to receive the next jolt. 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, many were 
the glances at each other which wo had for an hour 
^ad a half, in all parts of the town, by the skill of 
our drivers ; till at last my lady was conveniently 
lost, with notice from her coachman to ours to make 
off, and he should hear where she went. This chase 
was now at an end : and the fellow who drove her 
came to us, aud discovered that he was ordered to 
come again in an hour, for that she was a silk-worm. 
I was surprised with this phrase, but found it was a 
cant among the hackney fraternity for their best 
customers, women who ramble twice or thrice a 
Week from shop to shop, to turn over all the goods 
in town without buying any thing. The silk-worms 
ure, it seems, indulged oy the tradesmen ; for, 
though they never buy, they are ever talking of new 
fiilks, laces, and ribands, and serve the owners in 
getting them customers, as their common dunners 
do in making them pay. 

The day of people of fashion began now to break, 
and carts an^ backs were mingled with equipages of 
show and vanity; when I resolved to walk it, out 
nt cheapness ; but my unhappy curiosity is such, 
nat I find it always my interest to take coach ; 
* 0 *“, some odd adventure among beggars, ballad- 
8 >ngers, or the like, detains and throws mo into 
«Jtpense. It happened so immediately : for at the 

corner of Warwick-street, as I was listening to a 

®w Dauad, a ragged rascal, a beggar who knew me, 


came up to me, and began to turn the eyes of the 
good company upon me, by telling me he was ex- 
tremely poor, and should die in the street for want 
of drink, except I immediately would have the 
charity to give him six-pence to go into the next ale- 
house and save his life. He urged, with a melan- 
choly face, that all his family had died of thirst. 
All the mob have humour, and two or three began 
to take the jest; by which Mr. Sturdy carried his 
point, and let me sneak off to a coach. As I drove 
along, it was a pleasing reflection to see the world 
80 prettily checkered since I left Richmond, and the 
scene still filling with children of a new hour. This 
satisfaction increased as I moved towards the city ; 
and gay signs, well-disposed streets, magnificent 
public structures, and wealthy shops adorned with 
contented faces, made the joy still rising till we 
came into the centre of the city, and centre of tho 
world of trade, tho Exchange of London. As other 
men in the crowds about me were pleased with their 
hopes and bargains, I found my account in observing 
them, in attention to their several interests. I, in- 
deed, looked upon myself as the richest man that 
walked the Exchange that day; for my benevo- 
lence made me share the gains of every bargain 
that was made. It was not the least of my satisfac- 
tion in my survey, to go up stairs, and pass the 
shops of agreeable females; to observe so many 
pretty hands busy in tho folding of ribands, and the 
utmost eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of 
patches, pins, and wires, on each side of the counters, 
was an amusement in which I could longer have in- 
dulged myself, had not the dear creatures called to 
me, to ask what I wanted, when I could not answer, 
only ** To look at yon.” I went to one of the win- 
dows which opened to the area below, where all 
the several voices lost their distinction, and rose up 
in a confused humming; which created in me a re- 
flection that could nut come into the mind of any 
but of one a little too studious ; for I said to myself 
with a kind of pun in thought, ‘‘ Wha^onseuse is 
all the hurry of this world to those who are above it?” 
In these, or not much wiser thoughts, I had like to 
have lost my place at the chop-house, where every 
man, according to the natural bashfuiness or sullen- 
ness of our nation, eats in a public room a mess of 
broth, or chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they 
had no pretence to speak to each other on the foot ©f 
being men, except they were of each other’s ac- 
quaintance. 

I went afterward to Robin’s, and saw people, who 
had dined with me at the five-penny ordinary just 
before, give bills for the value of large estates ; and 
could not but behold with great pleasure, property 
lodged in, aud transferred in a moment from, such 
as Would never be masters of half as much as is 
seemingly in them, and given from them, every day 
they live. But before five in the afternoon I left 
the city, came to my common scene of Covent- 
garden, and passed the evening at Will’s in attend- 
ing the discourses of several sets of people, who re- 
lieved each other within my hearing on the subjects 
of cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. The 
last subject kept me till I heard the streets in the 
possession of the bellman, who had now the world 
to himself, and cried, ” Past two o’clock.” This 
roused me from my scat ; and I went to my lodgings, 
led by a light, whom I put into the discourse of his 
private economy, and made him give me an account 
of the charge, hazard, profit, and loss, of a femilv 
that depended upon a link, with a design to end my 
trivial day with the generosity of six-pencc, instcac 
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of a third part of that sum. When I came to my 
chambers, I writ down these minutes ; but was at a 
loss what instruction I should propose to my reader 
from the enumeration of so many insignificant mat- 
ters and occurrences ; and I thought it of great use, 
if they could learn with me to keep their minds 
open to gratification, and ready to receive it from 
any thing it meets with. This one circumstance 
will make every face you see give you the satisfac- 
tion you now take in beholding that of a friend ; 
will make every object a pleasing one ; will make 
all the good which arrives to any man, an increase 
of happiness to yourself. 

T. 
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Ego apis MatinsB 

More modoque, 

Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 

Eluriinuni- — Hoa. 4 Od. il. 27 

— — My timon^us Muse 

Unambitious tracts pursues; 

Does with weak unballast wings. 

About the mossy brooks and springs, 

Like the laborious bee. 

For little drops of honey fly. 

And there with humble sweets contents her industry. 

COWLIY. 

Thb following letters have in them reflections 
which .will seem of importance both to the learned 
world and to domestic life. There is in the first an 
allegory so well carried on, that it cannot but be 
▼cry pleasing to those who have a taste of good 
writing : and the other billets may have their use in 
common life 

** Mb. Spectator, 

** As I walked the other day in a fine garden, and 
observed the great variety of improvements in plants 
and flowers, beyond what they otherwise would have 
been, 1 was naturally led into a reflection upon the 
advantages of education, or modern culture ; how 
many goo<|^qualitie8 in the mind are los^ for want 
of the like aue care in nursing and skilfully ma- 
naging them ; how many virtues are choked by the 
multitude of weeds which are suffered to grow 
among them ; how excellent parts are often starved 
and useless, by being planted in a wrong soil; and 
how very seldom do these moral seeds produce the 
noble fruits which might be expected from them by 
a neglect of proper manuring, necessary pruning, 
and an artful management of our tender inclina- 
tions and first spring of life. These obvious specu- 
lations made me at length conclude, that there is a 
sort of vegetable principle in the mind of every 
man when he comes into the world. In infants, the 
seeds lie buried and undiscovered, till after a while 
they sprout forth in a kind^of rational leaves, which 
are words; and in due season the flowers begin to 
appear in variety of beautiful colours, and all the 
gay pictures of youthful fancy and imagination; at 
last the fruit knits and is formed, which is green 
perhaps at first, sour and unpleasant to the taste, 
and nut fit to be gathered : till, ripened by due care 
and application, it discovers itself in all the noble 
productions of philosophy, mathematics, close rea* 
honing, and handsome argumentation. These fruits, 
when they arrive at a just maturity, and are of a 
good kincl, afford the most vigorous nourishment to 
the minds of men. I reflected further on the intel- 
lectual leaves before mentioned, and found almost 
as great a variety among them, as in the vegetable 
world. I could easily observe the smooth lining 
Italian leaves, the nimble French aspen always in 


motion, the Greek and Latin evergreens, the Spa. 
Dish myrtle, the English oak, the Sdttch thistle, the 
Irish shambrogue, the prickly German and Dutch 
holly, the Polish and Russian nettle, besides a vast 
number of exotics imported Irom Asia, Africa, and 
America. 1 saw several barren plants, which bore 
only leaves, without any hopes cf flower or fruit. 
The leaves of some were fragrant and well-shaped, 
of others ill-scented and irregular. I wondered at 
a set of old whimsical botanists, who spent their 
whole lives in the contemplation of some withered 
Egyptian, Coptic, Armenian, or Chinese leaves ; 
while others made it their business to collect, in vo- 
luminous herbals, all the several leaves of some one 
tree. The flowers atforded a most diverting enler- 
taiument, in a wonderful variety of figures, colours, 
and scents ; however, most of them withered socui, 
or at best are but annuals Some professed florists 
make them their constant study and employment, 
and despise all fruit ; and now and then a lew fanci- 
ful people spend all their time in the cultivation of 
a single tulip, or a carnation. But the most agree- 
able amusement seems to be the well-choosing, mix- 
ing, and binding together, these flowers in pleasing 
nosegays, to present to ladies. The scent of Italian 
flowers is observed, like their other perfumes, to be 
too strong, and to hurt the brain ; that of the French 
with glaring gaudy colours, yet faint and languid ; 
German and northern flowers have little or no smell, 
or sometimes an unpleasant one. The ancients had 
a secret to give a lasting beauty, colour, and sweet- 
ness, to some of their choice flowers, which flourish 
to this day, and which few of the moderns can efiect. 
These are becoming enough, and agreeable in their 
season, and do often handsomely adorn an enter- 
tainment : but an over* fondness of them see^ tube 
a disease. It rare^fjt happens to And a plaiiiP^igor- 
ous enough to have (like an orange-treo) at once 
beautiful and shining leaves, fragrant flowers, and 
delicious nourishing fruit. 

“ Sir, yours,** &c. 

** Dear Spec, August 6, 1712. 

“ You have given us, in your Spectator of Satur- 
day last, a very excellent discourse upon the forc^ 
of custom, and its wonderful efficacy in makinyi' 
every thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny but that 
1 received ^bove two- pennyworth of instruction from 
your paper, and in the general was very well pleased 
with It ; but 1 am, without a compliment, sincerely 
troubled that I cannot exactly be of your opinion, 
that it makes every thing pleasing to us. In short, 

1 1 have the honour to be yoked to a young lady, who 
is, in plain English, for her standing, a very emi- 
nent scold. She began to break her mina, very 
freely, both to me and to her servants, about two 
months after our nuptials; and, though I have been 
accustomed to this humour of hers these three years, 
vet I do not know what is the matter with me, but 
i am no more delighted with it than I was at the 
very first. I have advised with her relations about 
her, and they all tell me that her mother and her 
grandmother before her were both taken much after 
the same manner; so that, since iUruns in the 
blood, 1 have but small hopes of her recovery. I 
should be glad to have a little of your advice in this 
matter. I would not willingly trouble you to con- 
trive how it may be a pleasure to me; if yo“ 
but put me in a way that I may bear it with inuii 
fereace, 1 shall rest satisfied. 

“ Dear Spec., _ ^ . 

•* Y our very humble Servant. 
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“ V. S. I must do the poor girl the justice to let 
)ou know tb9%this match was none of her own 
choosing (or indeed of mine either) ; in considera- 
tion of which, I avoid giving her the least provoca- 
tion ; and indeed we live better together than 
usually folks do who hated one another when they 
were first joined. To evade the sin against parents, 
or at least to extenuate it, my dear rails at my 
<'ather and mother, and I curse hers for making the 
match.’ 

Mr. Spectator, August ^ 1712. 

“ I like the theme you lately gave out extremely, 
and shootd be as glad to handle it as any man living. 
But I find myself no better qualified to write about 
money than about my wife; for, to tell you a secret, 
which I desire may go no further, 1 am master of 
neither of those subjects. 

** Yours, 

“ Pill Gaklick.** 

** Mr. Spectator, 

* . . . .• 

“ I desire you will print this in italic, so as it may 
be generally taken notice of. It is designed only 
to admonish ail persons, who speak either at the 
bar, pulpit, or any public assembly whatsoever, how 
th^ discover their ignorance in the use of similes. 
There are, in the pulpit itself, as well as in ottfer 
places, such gross abuses in this kind, that 1 give 
this warning to all I know. 1 shall bring them for 
the future before your spectator ial authority. On 
Sunday last, one, who shall bo nameless, reproving 
several of his congregation for standing at prayers, 
was pleased to say, ‘ One would think, like the ele- 
phant, you had no knees.' Now I myself saw an 
elephant, in Bartholomew- fair, kneel down to take 
on hiyiack the ingenious Mr. ^HUiarn Penkethinan, 
^ ** Your most iRmblo Servant." 
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Do quo libelli in celebi*rrliDifl locis proponuntar, huic nc j)erire 
quidcni taclto concoditur. Tcix, 

Tlie man whose conduct is mbliciy arraigned U not sulTered 
^oven to be undone quietly 

Otway, in his tragedy of Venice Preserved, has 
[described the misery of a man whose efifects are in 
I the hands of the law with great spirit. The bitter- 
! ness of being the scorn and laughter of base minds, 
the anguish of being insulted by men hardened be- 
yond the sense of shame or pity, and the injury of 
a man’s fortune being wasted, under pretence of 
justice, are excellently aggravated in the following 
speech of Pierre to Jaffier : 

I pass'd this very moment by thy doors. 

And found them guarded by a troop of villains; 

The sous of public rapine were destroying. 

They told me, by the sentence of the law, 

They had commission to seize all thy fortune * 

Nny more, Friuli’s cruel hand had signed it 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

Lording it o'er a pile of massy piate, 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale. 

There was another making villanous Jests 
At thy undoing. He had ta’en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments; 

Rich hangings intermix'd and wrought with gold ; 

The very bed, which on thy wedding night 
Receiv’d thee to the arms of Bolvidora, 

The scene of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villains, j 

I And thrown amongst the common lumber. I 

I Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the 
I condition of bankruptcy. The calamity which hup- 
1 pens to ui by ill fortune, or by the injury of others, baa 


in it some consolation ; but what arises from our 
own misbehaviour, or error, is the state of the most 
exquisite sorrow. When a man considers not only 
an ample fortune, but even the very necessaries of 
life, his pretence to food itself, at the mercy of his 
I creditors, he cannot but look upon himself in the 
state of the dead, with his case thus much worse, 
that the last office is performed by his adversaries 
instead of his friends. From this hour the cruel 
world does not only take possession of his whole for- 
tune, but even of every thing else which had no re- 
lation to it. All bis indifferent actions have new 
inteiqjrctations put upon them; and those whom he 
has favoured in his former life, discharge themselves 
of their obligations to him, by joining in the re- 
proaches of liis enemies. It is almost incredible 
that it should be so ; but it is too often seen that 
there is a pride mixed with the impatience of the 
creditor; and there are who would rather recover 
their own by the downfal of a prosperous man, than 
be discharged to the common satisfaction of them- 
selves and their creditors. The wretched man, 
who was lately master of abundance, is now under 
the direction of others ; and the wi.sdom, economy, 
good sense, and skill in human life before, by rea- 
son of his present misfortune, are of no use to him 
in the disposition of any thing. The incapacity of 
an infant or a lunatic is designed fur his provision 
and accommodation ; but that of a bankrupt, with- 
out any mitigation in respect of the accidents by 
which it arrived, is calculated for his utter ruin, ex- 
cept there be a remainder ample enough, after the 
discharge of his creditors, to bear also the expense 
of rewarding those by whose means the effect of all 
this labour was transferred from him. This man is 
to look on and see othefs giving directions upon 
what terms and conditions his goods are to be pur- 
chased ; and all this usually done, not with an air 
of trustees to dispose of his effects, but destroyers 
to divide and tear them to pieces. 

There is something sacred in misery ^o great and 
good minds ; for this reason all wise lawgivers have 
been extremely tender how they let loose even the 
mun who has right on bis side, to act with anj mix- 
ture of retfeixlumut against the defendant. Virtuous 
and modest men, though they be used witlh-aome 
artifice, and have it in their power to avenge them- 
selves, are slow in the application of that power, 
and are ever constrained to go into rigorous mea- 
sures. They are careful to demonstrate themselves 
not only persons injured, but also that to bear it 
longer would be a means to make the offender injure 
others before they proceed. Such men clap their 
hands upon their hearts, and consider what it is to 
have at their mercy the life of a citizen. Such would 
have it to say to their own souls, if possible, that 
they were merciful when they could have destroyed, 
rather than when it was in their power to have 
spared a man, they destroyed. This is a due to the 
common calamity of human life, due in some mea- 
sure to our very enemies. They who scruple doing 
the least injury, are cautious of exacting the utmost 
justice. 

Let any one who is conversant in the variety of 
human life reflect upon it, and he will find the man 
who wants mercy has a taste of no enjoyment of any 
kind. There is a natural disrelish of every thing 
which is good in his very nature, and he is born an 
enemy to the world. He is ever extremely partial 
to himselt in all bis actions, and has no sense of ini- 
quity but from the punishment which shall attend 
it. The law of the land is his gospel, and all his 
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oasei of conscience ave determined by bis attorney, you ; for I do not care whether they say of me af^i 
Such men know not what it is to gladden the heart 1 am dead, that 1 had a hundred r^fty thousand 
of a miserable man; that riches are the instruments 'pounds more than 1 wanted when 1 was living, 
of serving the purposes of heaven or hell, according T. ** Your obliged humble Servant. ’ 

to the dpposition of the possessot. The wealthy 
can torment or gratify all who are in their power, ' 

and choose to do one or other, as they are affected 4 ^- TMTTpqnAV ATTmaT i 7 io 

with love, or hatred to mankind. As for such who THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 1712. 

are insensible of the concerns of others, but merely •— -Multa et pneclara minantis.—Hoa. 2 Sat iU.9. 

as they affect themselves, these men are to bo valued Seeming to promine something wondrous great 

only for their mortality, and as we hope better things , • j i t i* i . 

froL their heirs. I iould not but read with great .1'"* '^*3' 

delight a letter from an eminent citizen, who ha. *"*“? ‘•'“'“y. 

failed, to one who was intimate with him in hi. bet- » P"/'*"*! 

ter fortune, and able by hi. countenance to retrieve ““t “•‘““Id take in the whole circle of the penhy-pust. 
his lost condition. ** Sir, 

,, _ “ The kind reception you gave my last Friday's 

letter, in which 1 broached my project of a news- 
** It is in vain to multiply words and make apo- paper, encourages me to lay before you two or three 
logics for what is never to be defended by the best more ; for, you must know, Sir, that we look upon 
advocate in the world, the guilt of being unfortu- you to be tha Lowndes* of the learned world, and 
Date, All that a man in my condition can do or cannot think any scheme practicable or rational bt> 
say, will be received with prejudice by the generality fore you have approved of it, though all the money 
ef mankind, but I hope not with you : you have we raise by it is on our own funds, and for our pn- 
beeu a great instrument in helping me to get what vate use. 

I I have lost ; and I know (for that reason, as well “ I have often thought that a news-letter of 
as kindness to me) vou cannot but be in pain to see wlfispers, written every post, and sent .about flie 
me undone. To show you 1 am not a man inca- kingdom, after (he same manner as that of Mr. Dyer, 
pable of bearing calamity, I will, though a poor Mr* Dawkes, or any other epistolary historian, 
man, lay aside the distinction between us, and Ulk might be highly gratifying to the public, as well 
with the frankness we did when we were nearer to as beneficial to the author. By whispers I mean 
an equality; as all I do will be received with pre- those pieces of news which are communicated as se- 
judice, all you do will be looked upon with partial- c^fts, and which bring a double pleasure to the 
ity. What I desire of you is, that you, who are hearer; first, as they are private history; and, in 
courted by all, would |mile upon me, who am Ihe next place, as they have always in them a dish 
shunned by all. Let that grace and favour which scandal. Thest^re the two chief qualifi^tious 
your fortune throws upon you, be turned to make up i*i an article of ne^^Pwhich recommend ii, in *more 
the coldness and indifference that is used towarcU than ordinary manner, to the ears of the curious, 
me. All good and generous men will have an eye i Sickness of persons in high posts, twilight visits paid 
of kindness for me for my own sake, and the rest of aJ^d rcceivea by ministers of state, clandestine court- 
the world will regard me for yours. There is a ships and marriages, secret amours, losses at play, 
happy contagion in riches, as well as a destructive applications for places, with their respective suc- 
one in poverty ; the rich can make rich without cesses or repulses, arc the materials in which 1 
parting with any of their store; and the con versa- chiefly intend to deal. I have two persons, that ar^ 
tion of poor makes men poor, though they bor- ®®ch of them the representative ot a species, wh|||k 
row nothing of them. How this is to bo accounted ar® to furnish me with those whispers which 1 iuienH 
for I know not; but'taen^s estimation follows us ac- to convey to my correspondents. The first of these 
cording to the company we keep. If you are what ** Peter Hush, descended from the ancient family 
you were to me, \ou can go a great way towards my the Hushes. The other is the old Lady Blast, 
recovery ; if you arc not, my good fortune, if it ever who has a very numerous tribe of daughters in the 


returns^ will return by slower reproaches. two great cities of London and Westminster. Peter 

** I am Sir Hush has a whispering-bole in most of the great 

' ^ r« ' j coffee-houses about town. If you are alone with 

‘ Your anectiooate h riend Ijjjjj room, be carries you up into a corner 

and humble Servant” of it and speaks in your car. I have seen Peter 

1 . , seat himself in a company of seven or eight persons. 

This was answered by a condescension that did before in his life; and, after 

not bv long impertinent professions of kindness, having looked about to see there was no one that 

insult his distress, but was as follows : overheard him, has communicated to them in a low 

^ voice, and under the seal of secrecy, the death of a 

il£AR loll, country, who was, perhaps, a fox- 

” I am very glad to hear that you have heart hunting the very moment this account was given of 
enough to begin the world a second time. I assure him. If upon your entering a coffee-house you see 
you, I do not think your numerous family at all di- a circle of heads bending over the table, and lying 

minished (in the gifts of nature, for which I have close to one another, it is ten to one but my 

ever so much admired them) by what has so lately Peter is among them.^ 1 have known Peter puhlisi* 
happened to you. I shall not only countenance : iug the whisper of the day by eight ^ 5 

your affairs with my appearance for you, but shall morning at Garraway’s, by tw'elve at Wills, an( 
accommodate you with a considerable sum at com- befere two at the Smyrna. When Peter has i 
mou interest for three years. You know I could — — ^ 

make more of it; but 1 have so great a love for -• Secretary at this tims el the Treasury, and director of 

you, that I can wave opportunities of gain to help ! igmu 
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efTectimlly Uuuchcd a secret, I have been very well 458.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1712. 

pleased to heai people whispering it to one another Pudor malus Hon. 

at second-hand, and spreading it about as their own ; modost 

for you must know, Sir, the great incentive to whis- a se mo o* y 

pering is the ambition which every one has of being * I could not but smile at the accou4pthat was 
thought in the secret, and being looked upon as a yesterday given me of a modest young gentleman, 
man who has access to greater people than one would who, bcihg invited ’to an entertainment, though he 
imagine. After having given you this account of was not used to drink, had not the confidence to 
Peter Hush, I proceed to that virtuous lady, the old refuse his glass in his turn, when on a sudden he 


Lady Blast, 


i, 1 proc( 
, who is 


to communicate to me the pri- grew so flu»«tered, that he took all the talk of the 


vate transactions of the crimp-table, with all the table into his own hands, abused every oue of the 
arcana of the fair sex. The Lady Blast, you must company, and flung a bottle at the gentleman’s 
understand, has such a particular malignity in her head who treated him. This has given me occasion 
whisper, that it blights like an easterly wind, and to reflect upon the ill effects of a vicious modesty, 
withers every reputation it breathes upon. She has remember tljo saying of Brutus, as it is 

a particular knack at making private weddings, and ‘looted by Plutarch, that “ the person has had but 
last winter married about five women of quality to education, who has not been taught to deny 

their footmen. Her whisper can make an innocent thing.** This false kind of modesty has, per- 
young woman big with child, or fill a healthful haps, betrayed both sexes into as raanv vices as the 
young fellow with distempers that are not to be most abandoned impudence ; and is the more inox- 
named. She can turn a visit into an intrigue, and cusablo to reason, because it acts to gratify others 
a distant 8,alute into an assignation. She can beggar ^’ftther than itself, and is punished with a kind of 
the wealthy, and degrade the noble. In short, she remorse, not only like other vicious h.abits when the 


can whisper men base or foolish, jealous or ill-na- 
tured ; or, if occasion requires can tell you the slips 
of their great grandmothers, and traduce the memory 
of honest coachmen that have been in their gra'Ves 


crime is over, but even at tlie very time that it il 
committed. 

Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
nothing is moi'e contemptible than the false. The 


above these hundred years. By these and the like guards virtue, the other betrays it. True mo- 
helps, I question not but I shall furnish out a very ashamed to do any thmg that is repugnant 

hauJsome news-letter. If you approve my project, ‘he rules of right reason : false modesty is ashamed 
I shall begin to whisper by the very next post, and thing that is opposite to the humour of the 

question not but every one of my customers will bo company. True modesty avoids every thing that is 
very well pleased with me, when he considers that | every thing that is unfash- 

every piece of news I send him is a w’ord in his ear, I mnable. Ihe latter js only a general undetermined 


and lets him into a secret. 


instinct; the former is that instinct, limited audeir- 


Having given you a sket^ of this project, I cumscribed by the rules of prudence and religion, 
il in tkn ntttrf nla^n BiirrtysSr tn vnii nifnthpr fnr I We may conclude that modesty to be false and 


snau, in the next place, suggest to you another for . auu 

a monthly pamphlet, which I shall likewise submit ! engages a man to do any thing that 

to your spoctatorial wisdom. I need not tell you, 1* thdiscrcet, or which restrains him from do- 
»Sir, that there arc several authors in France, Ger- i is of a contrary nature. How 

manv, and Holland, as well as in our own country,* i the common concerns of life, lend 

who publish every month what they call, An Account money which they are not able to spare, 

of the Works of the Learned, in which they give ipcrsom whom they have but little 

us an abstract of all such books as are printed in I'nendship for, give recommendatory characters of 

• pny pan of Europe. Now, Sir, it is my design to ^^^Y acquainted with, bestow 

publish every month, An Account of the Works of 

the Unlearned. Several late productions of my » manner as they themselves do not approve, 

own countnmen, who many of them make a very because they have not the confi- 

ominent figure in the illiterate world, encourage me solicitation, importunity, or example ! 

in this undertaking. 1 may in this work possibly modesty expose us only to such 

make a review of several pieces which have appeared motions as are indiscreet, but very olton to such as 
in tho foreign accounts above mentioned, though When Xenophanes was called 

they ought not to have been taken notice of in ‘"uorous, because he would not venture bis money 
works which bear such a title. I may likewise take “ g*™®. di®® : “ I coufess,” said he, ‘ that I 
into consideraUon such pieces as appear, from time ®xcee<l>ng ‘nuomus, for 1 dare not do an ill 
to time, under the names of those gentlemen who ‘'•'“g” On the contrary, a man of vicious modesty 
compliment one another in public assemblies by the «on‘pl>®» w'‘l* everything, and is only fearful of 
title of ‘ the learned gentlemen.’ Our party-authors f®*?? "‘?y *®"'‘ ce'npnny w®®™ 

will also afford me a great variety of subjects, not '» engaged- He falls m with the torrent, and 
to mention the editors, commentators, and others, *e‘* h>'n»®lf g® t® every action or discourse, however 
I who are often men of no learning, or, what is as unjustifiable in itself, so it be in vogue among the 

iad, of no knowledge. I shall not enlarge upon I*”*- ‘•‘““g';."®® ®‘ ‘I*® “®®.‘ ®®"'- 

‘h*s bint ; but, if yo5 think any thing can L made ^ '* “““ rid.eu ou. dispositions in 

«f it, I shall set about it with ill the pains and ap- ‘‘“man nature, that men should not be ashamed of 
plication that so useful a work deserves. speaking or acting in a dissolute or irraUonal man- 

iier, but that one who is in their company should be 
I ashamed of governing himself by the principles of 

** Most worthy Sir,” &c. , reason and virtue. 

' In the second place, we are to consider false mo- 

- * Michael de la Roche. 38 vols. 8vo. in KngL under dif- desty, as it restrains a man from doing what is good 
* atUUMj and 111 Fi. 8 tomes, 24ma and laudable. My reader*8 own thoughts will sug- 

gest to him many instances and examples under -his 
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head. I shall only dwell upon one reflection^ which 
I cannot make without a secret concern. We have 
in Engird a particular bashfulness in every thing 
that ref/mds religion. A well-bred man is obliged 
* to conc^ any serious sentiment of this nature; and 
very often to appear a greater libertine than he is, 
that be may keep himself in countenance among 
the men of mode. Our excess of modesty makes us 
shame-faced in all the exercises of piety and devo- 
tion. This humour prevails upon us aaily ; insomuch 
that, at many widl-bred tables, the master of the 
house is so very modest a man, that he has not the 
confidence to say grace at his owh table : a custom 
which is not only practised by all the nations about 
us, but was never omitted by the heathens them- 
selves. English gentlemen, who travel into Roman- 
catholic countries, are not a little surprised to meet 
with people of the best quality kneeling in their 
churches, and engaged in their private devotions, 
though it be not at the hours of public worship. 
An officer of the army, or a man of wit and pleasure, 
in those countries, would be afraid of passing not 
*only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred man, should 
he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at table, without 
offerinjit up his devotions on such occasions. The 
same show of religion appears in all the foreign re- 
formed churches, and enters so much into their or- 
dinary conversation, that an Englishman is apt to 
term them hypocritical and precise. 

This little appearance of a religious deportment 
in our nation, may proceed in some measure from 
that modesty which is natural to us; but the great 
occasion of it is certainly this. Those swarms of 
sectaries that overran the nation in the time of the 
great rebellion carried their hypocrisy to high, that 
they bad converted our whole language into a jar- 
gon of enthusiasm ; insomuch that, upon the Resto- 
ration, men thought they could not recede too far 
from the behaviour and practice of those persons who 
had made religion a cloak to so many villanies. 
This led them into the other extreme ; every appear- 
ance of devotion was looked upon as puritanical; 
and falling into the hands of the ** ridiculers’* who 
flourished in that reign, and attacked every thing 
I that was serious, it has ever since been out of coun- 
I tenance among us. By this means, we are gradu- 
ally fallen into that vicious modesty, which has in 
some measure worn out from among us the appear- 
ance of Christianity in ordinary life and conversa- 
tion, and which distinguishes us from all our neigh- 
bours. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too much detested, 
but at the same time it is to be preferred to open 
impiety. They are both eoually destructive to the 
person who is possessed with them ; but, in regard 
to others, hypocrisy is not so pernicious as barefaced 
irreligion. The due mean to bo observed is, ** to 
be sincerely virtuous, and at the same time to let 
the world see we are so.’* I do not know a more 
dreadful menace in the holy writings, than that 
which is pronounced against those who have this 
perverted modesty, to be ashamed before men in a 
particular of such unspeakable importance.-— C. 
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— -Qttlcquid dignum sapiente bonoque eft 

Hor. I Ep Iv. 5. 

— Whate’er befits the wise and good.— Caxaca. 
Religion may be considered under two general 
heads. The first comprebcuds what we are to be- 


lieve, the other what we are to practise. By those 
things which wo are to believe, I mean whatever is 
revealed to us in the holy writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the knowledge of by the 
light of nature ; by the things which we are to prac- 
tise, I mean all those duties to which we are directed 
by reason or natural religion. The first of these I 
shall distinguish by the name of faith, the second 
by that of morality. 

If we look into the more serious part of mankind, 
we find many who lay so great a stress upon faith, 
that they neglect morality ; and many who build so 
much upon morality, that they do not pay a due 
regard to faith. The perfect man should be defec- 
tive in neither of these particulars, as will bo very 
evident to those who consider the benefits which 
I arise from each of them, and which I shall make the 
subject of this day’s paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of Christian 
duty into morality and faith, and that they have both 
th(‘ir peculiar excellences, the first has the pre-emi- 
nence in several respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of morality (as I 
have stated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal 
nature, and will endure when faith shall fail, and be 
Iqi^t in conviction. 

Secondly, Because a person may bo qualified to 
do greater good to mankind, and become more bene- 
ficial to the world, by morality without faith, than 
by faith without morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater perfec- 
tion to human nature, by quieting the mind, mode- 
rating the passions, and advancing the happiness of 
every man in bis private capacity. 

Fourthly, Because the rule of morality is much 
more certain than that of faith, all the civilized na- 
tions of the world agreeing in the great points of 
morality, as much as they differ in those of faith. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so malignant 
a nature as immorality ; or, to put the same reason 
in another light, because it is generally owned, there 
may be salvation for a virtuous infidel (particularly 
in the case of invincible ignorance), but none for a 
vicious believer. 

Si.xthly, Because faith seems to draw its principajji 
if not all its excellency, from the influence it has 
upon morality ; as we shall see more at large, if we 
consider wherein consists the excellency of faith, or 
the belief of revealed religion ; and this I think is, 
First, In explaining and carrying to greater 
heights several points of morality. 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger motives 
to enforce the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one an- 
other, and a truer state of ours^ves, both in regard | 
to the grandeur and vileness of our natures. 

Fourthly, By showing us the blackness and de- 
formity of vice, which in the Christian system is so 
very great, that he who is possessed of all perfection, 
afiB the sovereign judge of it, is represented by se- 
veral of our divines as hating sin to the same degr^® 
that he loves the sacred person who was made the | 
propitiation of it. , .. , 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prescribe 
method of making morality effectual to . 

1 have only touched on these several heads, wnic 
every one who is conversant in discourses * 
nature will easily enlarge upon in his own thoug «» 
and draw conclusions from them .^"**^^*”*7 
useful to him in the conduct of his life. One l 
sirre is so obvious, that he cannot miss it, name y, 
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that a man cannot be perfect in his scheme of mo- 
rality» who docs not strengthen and support it with 
that of the Christian faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or throe other 
maxims, which 1 think we may deduce from what 
has been said ; 

First, That we should be J^irticularly cautious of 
making any thing an article of faith, which does 
not contribute to the confirmation or improvement 
of morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true 
and authentic, which weakens or subverts the prac- 
tical part of religion, or what 1 have hitherto called 
morality. 

Thirdly, That the greatest friend of morality and 
natural religion cannot possibly apprehend any dan- 
ger from embracing Christianity, as it is preserved 
pure and uucorrupt in the doctrines of our national 
church.* 

There is likewise another maxim which I think 
may bo drawn from the foregoing considerations, 
which is this, that we should, in all dubious points, 
consider any ill consequences that may arise from 
them, supposing they should be erroneous, before we 
give up our assent to them. 

For example, In that disputable point of perse- 
cuting men for conscience’ sake, besides the imBit- 
tcriug their minds with hatred, indignation, and all 
the vehemence of resentment, and insnaring them 
to profess what they do not believe, we cut them oflf 
from the pleasures and advantages of society, afflict 
their bodies, distress their fortunes, hurt their repu- 
tations, ruin their families, make their lives painjul, 
or put an end to them. Sure when I see such 
dreadful consequences rising from a principle, I 
would be as fully convinced of the truth of it, as 
of a mathematical demonstration, before 1 would veu- 
ture to act upon it, or make it a part of my religion. 

In this case the injury done our neighbour, is 
plain and evident : the principle that puts us upon 
doing it, of a dubious and disputable nature. Mo- 
rality seems highly violated by the one ; and whether 
or no a zeal for what a man thinks the true system 
of faith may justify it, is very uncertain. I cannot 
but think, if our religion produces charity as well as 
zeal, it will not be for showing itself by such cruel 
instances. ^ But to conclude with the words of an 
excellent author, ** We have just enough of religion 
to make us hate, but not enough to make us love, 
one another.”— -C. 
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Deciplmur specie recti — Hor. Ars Poet v. 85. 

Deluded by a seeming excellence. — Roscommon. 

Our defects and follies are too often unknown to 
us ; nay, they are so far from being known to us, 
that they pass for demonstrations of our worth. This 
makes us easy in the midst of them, fond to show 
them, fond to improve them, and to be esteemjt^for 
them. Then it is that a thousand uuaccou4|Pie 
conceits, gay inventions, and extravagant aewns, 
must afford us pleasures, and display us to others in 
the colours which we ourselves take a fancy to glory 
jp. Indeed there is something so amusing for the 
ime in the state of vanity and ill-grounded satisfac- 
Don, that even the wiser world has chosen an 
exalted word to describe its enchantments, and 
called it “ The Paradise of Fools. 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflection may seem 
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a false thought to some, and bear another turn than 
what 1 have given ; but it is at present none of my 
business to look after it, who am going to confess 
that I have been lately amongst them in a vision. 

Methought I was transported to a fall], green, 
flowery, and of an easy ascent. Upon the broad 
top of it resided squint-eyed Error, and Popular 
Opinion with many heads ; two that dwelt in sor- 
cery, and were famous for bewitching people with 
the love, of themselves. To ihes^repaired a multi 
tude from every side, by two different paths which 
lead towards each of them. Some who had the 
most assuming air went directly of themselves to 
Error, without expecting a conductor; others of a 
softer nature went lirst to Popular Opinion, from 
whence, as she influenced and engaged them w'ith 
their own praises, she delivered them over to his 
government. 

When we had ascended to an open part of the 
summit where Opinion abode, we found her enter 
taining^everal who had arrived before us. Hei 
voice ^8 pleasing : she breathed odours as she 
spoke. She seemed to have a tongue for every one ; 
every one thought he heard of something that was 
valuable in himself, and expected a paradise which 
she promised as the reward of nis merit. Thus were 
we drawn to follow her, till she should bring us 
where it was to be bestowed ; and it was observable, 
that all the way we went, the company was either 
praising themselves for their qualifications, or one 
another for those qualificutions which they took to be 
conspicuous in their own characters, or dispraising 
others for wanting theirs or vying in the degrees 
of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the entrance 
of which Error was seated. The trees were thick 
woven, hnd the place where he sat artfully contrived 
to darken him a little. He was disguised in a 
whitish robe, which he had put on, that he might ap- 
pear to us with a nearer resemblance to Truth ; and 
as she has a light whereby she manifests the beau- 
ties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so he had 
provided himself with a magical wand, that he might 
do something in imitation of it, and please with de- 
lusions. This he lifted solemnly, and, muttering to 
himself, bid the glories which he kept under enchant- 
ment to appear before us. Immediately we cast our 
eyes on that part of the sky to which he pointed, and 
observed a thin blue prospect, which cleared as 
mountains in a summer morning when the mist goes 
otr, and the palace of Vanity appeared to sight. 

The foundation seemed hardly a foundation, but 
a set of curling clouds, which it stood upon by ma- 
gical contrivance. The way by which we ascended, 
was painted like a rainbow : and as we went, the 
breeze that played about us, bewitched the senses. 
The walks were gilded all for show ; the lowest set 
of pillars were of the slight fine Corinthian order, 
and the top of the building being rounded, bore so 
far the resemblance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met with a por- 
ter, nor waited till one should appear ; every one 
thought his merits a sufficient passport, and pressed 
forward. In the hall we met with several phantoms, 
that roved among us, and ranged the company ac- ^ 
cording to their sentiments. There was decreasing 
Honour, that had nothing to show, but an old coat, 
of his ancestor’s achievements. There was Osten- 
tation, that made himself his own constant subject, 
and Gallantry strutting upon his tiptoes. At the upper 
end of the hall stood a throne, whose canopy glit- 
tered with all the riches that gaiety could cuuiriv.^ 
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io lavish on it ; and between the gilded arms sat 
Vanity, decked in the peacock^s feathers, and ae- 
knowledged for another Venus by her votaries. The 
boy who stood beside her for a Cupid, and who ma<lc 
the world to bow before her, was called Self-Conceit. 
His eyes had every now and then a cast inwards, to 
the neglect of all objects about him; and the arms 
which he made use of for conquest, were borrowed 
from those against whom he had a design. The 
arrow which he sm)t at the soldier, was fledged from 
his own plume of feathers; the dart he directed 
against the man of wit, was winged from the quills 
he writ with ; and that which he sent against those 
who presumed upon their riches, was headed with 
gold out of their treasuries. He made nets for states- 
men from their own contrivances : he took fire from 
the eyes of ladies, with which ho melted their hearts; 
and lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to 
inflame them with their own glories. At the foot of 
the throne sat three false Graces : Flattery with a 
shell of paint. Affectation with a mirror t||practise 
at, and Fashion ever changing the posture of her 
clothes. These applied themselves to secure the 
conquests which Self-Conceit had gotten, and had 
^ach of them their particular politic^. Flattery gave 
new colours and complexions to all things ; Affecta- 
tion new airs and aippearances, which, as she said, 
were not vulgar ; and Fashion both concealed some 
home defects, and added some foreign external 
beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I heard a 
voice in the crowd bemoaning the condition of man- 
kind, which 18 thus managed by the breath of Opi- 
nion, deluded by Error, fired by Self-Conceit, and 
given up to be trained in all the courses of Vanity, 
till Scorn or Poverty come upon us. These expres- 
sions were no sooner handed about, but I*immedi- 
atcly saw a general disorder, till at last ther^was a 
parting in one place, and a grave old man, decent 
and resolute, Wi^s led forward to bo punished fur the 
words he had uttered. He appeared inclined to have 
spoken in his own defence, but I could not observe 
that any one was willing to hear him. Vanity cast 
a scornful smile at him ; Self-Conceit was angry ; 
Flattery, who knew him for Plain-Dealing, put on 
a vizard, and turned away ; Affectation tossed her 
fan, made mouths, and called him Envy or Slander; 
and Fashion would have it, that at least he must be 
111-Manners. Thus slighted and despised by all, he 
was driven out forabusing people of merit and figure ; 
and 1 heard it firmly resolved, that he should be used 
no better wherever they met with him hereafter. 

I had already seen the meaning of most part of 
that warning which he had given, and was consider- 
ing how the latter words should be fulfilled, when a 
mighty noise was heard without, and the door was 
blackened by a numerous train of harpies crowding 
in upon us. Folly and Broken-Credit were seen in 
the house before they entered. Trouble, Shame, 
Infamy, Scorn, and Poverty, brought up the rear. 
Vanity, with her Cupid ana Graces, disappeared ; 
her subjects ran into holes and comers ; but many 
of them were found and carried off (as I was told 
by one who stood near me) either to prisons or cel- 
lars, solitude or little company, the mean arts or the 
viler crafts of life. “ But these,'* added he with a 
disdainful air, ** are such who would fondly live 
here, when their merits neither matched the lustre 
of the place, nor their riches its expenses. We have 
seen 'such scenes as these before now ; the glory you 
saw will all return when the hurry is oyer/* I 
thanked him for his 'nformation; and, beliifviDg him 


so incorrigible as that he would stay till it was his 
turn to be taken, I made off to the door, and over- 
took some few, who, though they would not hearken 
to Plain-Dealing, were now terrified to good pur- 
pose by the example of others. But when they had 
touched the threshold, it was a strange shock to thorn 
to find that the delu^n of Error was gone, and 
they plainly disceruea the building to hang a little 
up in the air without any real foundation. At first 
wo saw nothing but a desperate leap remained for 
us, and I a thousand times blamed my unmeaning 
curiosity that had brought me into so much danger. 
But as they began to sink lower in their own minds, 
methought the place sunk along with us, till they 
were arrived at the due point of esteem which they 
ought to have for thoinsolves ; then the part of the 
building in which they stood touched the earth, and 
we departing out, it retired from oUr eyes. Now. 
whether they who stayed in the palace were sensible 
of this descent, I cannot tell;, it was then my opi- 
nion that they were not. HowCVcr it he, my drean 
broke up at it, and has given me occasion all iny 
life to reflect upon the fatal consequences of follow, 
ing the suggestions of Vanity. 

Ma. Spectator, 

** I write to you to desire, that you would again 
touch upon a certain enormity, which is chiefly in 
use among the politer and better-brefi part of man- 
kind ; I mean the ceremonies, bows, curtsies, whis- 
periugs, smiles, winks, nods, with other familiar arts 
of salutation, which take up in our churches so much 
time that might be better employed, and which seem 
so utterly inconsistent with the duty and true intent 
of our entering into those religious assemblies. The 
resemblance which this bears to our indeed proper 
behaviour in theatres, may be some instance of its 
incongruity ill the above-mentioned places. In 
Roman-catholic churches and chapels abroad, I my- 
self have observed, more than once, persons of the 
first quality, of the nearest relation, and iiitimatcst 
acquintance, passing by one another unknowing, as 
it wore, and unknown, and with so little notice ot 
each other, that it looked like having their minds 
more suitably and more solemnly engaged ; at lea^t 
it was an acknowledgment that they ouglit to have 
been so. I have been told the' same even ot the 
Mahometans, with relatidn to the propriety of their 
demeanour in the conventions of their erroneous 
worship; and 1 cannot but think cither of them 
sufficient laudable patterns for our imitation in this 
particular. 

“ I cannot help, upon this occasion, remarking on 
the excellent memories of those devotionists, who 
upon returning from church shall give a particular 
account how two or three hundred people wore 
dressed : a thing, by reason of its variety, so dmi- 
cult to be digested and fixed in the head, that it is 
a miracle to me how two poor hours of divine ser- 
vice can be time sufficient fcr so elaborate an un- 
d^hking, the duty of the place too being joint 
am^o doubt oft pathetically, performed along w.tii 
it. Where it is said in sacred writ, that ‘ the "oman 
ought to have a covering on her head because o i 
angels,’ that last word is by some thought to be ui 
tajporically used, and to signify voung weu- ^ o 
ing this interpretation to be right, the text may 
appear to be wholly foreign to our present 

“ When you are in a di»po.ition proper for wntiop 
on such a subject, 1 earnestly recommend 
you: and am. ^^t'UleServeat | 
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- Sed non ego credulus illis. — Viko. Ed. ix. 3i 

But I discern their flalt’ry from their praise. — D rydsm. 

For want of time to substitate something else in- 
the room of them, 1 am at present obliged to publish 
compliments above my desert in the following letters. 
It is no small satisfaction to have given occa.sion to 
ingenious men to employ their thoughts upon sacred 
subjects, from the approbation of such pieces of 
poetry as they have seen in my Saturday’s papers. 

I sluill never publish verso on that day but what is 
written by the same hand :* yet shall I not aeeoiii- 
pany these writings with eulogiums, but leave them 
to speak for them, selves. 

“ For the Spectator. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You very much promote the interests of virtue, 
while you reform the taste of a profane age; and 
persuade us to bo entertained with divine poems, 
while we aie distinguivshed by so many thousand hu- 
mours, and split into so many different sects and 
parlies; yet persons of every party, sect, and hu- 
mour, are fon<l of conforming their taste to yours. 
You can transfuse your own redish of a poem into ulU 
your readers according to their capacity to receive; 
dtid when you recommend the pious passion that 
reigns in the verse, we seem to feel the devotion, and 
-row proud and pleased inwardly, that we have soul* 
japable of relishing what the Spectator approve*. 

“ Upon reading the hymns that you have pub- 
lished in some late papers, I had a mind to try yes- 
U'iday whether I could write one. Thoexivth psalm 
appears to me an admirable ode, and I began to turn 
it into our language. As I was describing the jour- 
ney of Israel from Egypt, and added the Divine 
Presence amongst them, 1 perceived a beauty in this 
psalm, which was entirely new to me, and which I 
was going to lose ; and that is, that the poet utterly 
conceals the presence of God in the beginning of it, 
and rather lets a possessive pronoun go without a 
substantive, than he will so much as mention any 
thing of divinity there. ‘ Judah was his sanctuary, 
and Israel his dominion or kingdom.’ The reason 
DOW seems evident, and this conduct necessary; for, 
if (iod had appeared before, there could he no wonder 
why the mountains should leap and the sea retire ; 
therefore, that this convulsion of nature may be 
brought in with due surprise, his name is not men- 
tioned till afterward : and then with a very agreeable 
turn of thought, God is introduced at onco in all his 
majesty. This is what I have attempted to imitate 
in a translation without paraphrase, and to preserve 
what I could of the spirit of the sacred author. 

“ ll the following essay be not too incorrigible, 
bestow upon it a few brighten ings from your genius, 
that I may learn how to write better, or to write no 
more. 


Ill 

The mountains shook like frighted sheep, 

Like In mbs the liltle hillocks leap; 

Not Sinai on her base could staiul. 

Conscious of sov'reign power uL hand. 

IV. 

What power could make the deep divide f 
Make Jordan backward roll his ude ? 

Why did ye leap, ye hllle hills ? 

And whence the fright ihul Sinai feels? 

V. 

Let every mountain, ev ry flood, 

Ketire, and knov\ Ih* approaidung God, 

'The King ol Lsruel ! See linn here; 

'Tremble, Ihou earih, adore and tear. 

VI. 

He thunders — and all nature mourns; 

The rock to standing pouhs be lurns ; 

Flints .-^priiig wilh lounuiin.'* at his word, 

And tires and sea.i coidess liieir Lord.* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

There are those who take the advantage of your 
putting a halfpenny value upon yourself above the 
rest of our daily writers, to defame you in puhiic 
conversation, and strive to make you unpopular upon 
the account of this said liallpeniiy. liui, if 1 were 
you, 1 would insist upon that small acknowledgment 
for the superior merit of your.s, as being a work of 
invention. Give me leave, therefore, to do you jus- 
tice, and say in your behalf, wliat you cauuot your- 
self, which is, that your writings have made leaimug 
a more necessary part of good breeding than it was 
before you appeared ; that modesty is become fash- 
ionable, and impudence stands in need of some wit, 
since you have put them bulb in their proper lights. 
Profaueness, lewduess, aud debauchery, are not now 
qualilicatious; aud a man may be a very line geu- 
tlemau, though he is neither a keeper nor an inhUel. 

“ 1 would have you tell the town the story of the 
Sibyls, if they deny giving you twu-pcuce. Let 
them know, that those sacred papers were valued at 
the same rate after two-thirds of them were tlestroyed, 
as when there was the whole set. There are so many 
of U8 who Will give you your own price, that you may 
acquaint your uouconfoimist readeia, that they shall 
not have it, except they come in within such a day, 
uuder three-pence, 1 do not know but you might 
bring in the ‘ Date Obuluui Belisario’ with a good 
giace. The witliug.s come in clusters to two or 
three coft’ee-houses which have left you oil’; and I 
hope you will make us, who line to your w'lt, merry 
w ith their characters wlio stand out ugaiust il. 

“ 1 am your most humble Servant. 

** P. S. I have lately got tlie ingenious authors of 
blacking for shoes, powder fur cuiourmg the hair, 
pomatum for the hands, cosmelic tor the faie, to I e 
your constant customers ; so that your advertise- 
ments will as much adorn the outward man, us your 
paper dues the inward.” 

T. 


‘‘ Your daily admire||and humble Servant,” &c- 
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I. 

When fsrael, freed from Pharaoh's hand. 
Left the proud tyrant aud his land. 

The tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their King, aud Judah was hu throne. 

IL 

Across the deep their Journey lay. 

The doup divides to make them way 
^e sUreams of Jordan saw, aud fled 
w itb backward current to their head. 


* Addison. 


Nil ego pra*tuleriin Jucuiuio souu.i aiiiico.— lloa. 1 Sat v. 44 
Nothing so grateful as a pleasant frieud. 

PxoPLB are not aware of the very great force 
which pleasantry in company has upon all those 
wiih whom a man of that Uleut converses. Hia 
faults are generally overlooked by all his acquaint- 
ance; and a certain caredessness, that constantly 
attends ail his actions, carries him on with greater 

® ♦ By Ur iauii. Watts. 

2 M 
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duccess, than diligence and assiduity does others who pressioHi very fond of his sovereign ; but what with 
have no share of this endowment. Dacinthus breaks the joy he felt at heart for the honour done him bv 
his word upon ail occasions both trivial and import- his prince, and through the warmth he was in with 
ant ; and, ^when he is sufficiently railed at for that continual toasting healths to the royal family, bis 
abominable quality, they who talL of him end with, lordship grew a little fond of his majesty, and en- 
“ After all, he is a very pleasant fellow.” Dacin- tered into a familiarity not altogether so graceful in 
thus is an ill-natured husband, and yet the very so public a place. The king understood very wpJl j 
women end their freedom of discourse upon this sub- how to extricate himself in all kinds of difficulties, 
ject, ” But after all, he is very pleasant company.” and, with a hint to the company to avoid ceremony, 
Dacinthus is neither in point of honour, civility, stole off and made towards his coach, which stood 
good-breeding, nor good-nature, unexceptionable, ready for him in Guildhall-yard. But the mayor 
and yet all is answered, ” For ho is a very pleasant liked his company so well, and was grown so luti- 
fellow.” When this quality is conspicuous in a man mate, that he pursued him hastily, and, catching him 
who has, to accompany it, manly and virtuous sen- fast by the hand, cried out with a vehement oath 
timents, there cannot certainly be any thing which and accent, ‘ Sir, you sliall stay and take t’other 
can give so pleasing a gratiffcation as the gaiety of bottle.* The airy monarch looked kindly at him 
such a person ; but when it is alone, and sferves only over his shoulder, and with a smile and graceful air 
to gild a crowd of ill qualities, there is no man so (for I saw him at the time, and do now) repeated 
much to be avoided as your pleasant fellow, A very this lino of the old song : 
pleasant fellow shall turn your good name to a jest, He that’s drunk is as great as a king, 

make your character contemptible, debauch yonr wife immediately returned back, and complied with 
or daughter, and yet be received with the rest of the landlord 

world with welcome wherever he appears. It is i * .. ak:- icr- c.... 4 i 

very ordinary with those of this character to be at- t ’ P ^ ^ ecause, 

. : I * au ' 4 - / a- j u I I saw the passage: aud 1 assure you it is 0 

teutivc only to their own satisfactions, and have . ® iii,, 

I'a*! 1 f *L f very true, and yet no common one ; and when 1 tcdl 

very little bowels for the concerns or sorrows of other i n . ri „ r 

_ ^ ui f L • au • fbe sequel, you will .say I have a better reason 

men ; nay, they are capable of purchasing their own J J afterward erected a statue 

plea.nre. at the expense of giving pain to others. sto^.k^market,* and d,d 

But they who do not consider this sortof men thus th* crown many aud great services; and it was owing 
carefully are irresistibly exposed to Uieir insinua- . , , « 


tions. The author of the following letter carries ^ fortune shut up in the exchequer of the, r 

the matter so high, as to intimate that the bberties sovereign. The many good-natured con- 

of hiUt/lanu have been at the merev of a orin<>e ® . . 


to this humour of the king, that his family had su 


descenlnroVt^s“] 


merely as he was of this pleasant character 
** Mb. Spbctator, 

** There is no one passion which all mankind so 
naturally give into as pride, nor any other passion 
which appears in such different disguises. It is to 
be found in all habits and all complexions. Is it 


descensions of this prince are vulgarly known ; and 
it is excellently said of him by a great baudf which 
writ his character, that he was not a king a quarter 
of an hour together in his whole reign. Ho would 
receive visita from fools and half madmen ; aud at 
times I have met with people who have boxed, fought 
at back-sword, and taken poison before KingChuricc 
II. In a word, he was so pleasant a mau, that no | 


pot a question, whether it does more harm or good one could be sorrowful under his government. Uis 
in the world ; and ,f there he not such a thing as made him capable of baffling, with the greatest ease 
What we may call a virtuous and laudable pride? agitable, all suggestion, of jealousy: aud the 
It IS this passjon alone, when misapplied, that ^.^Id not entertain notions of any thing ter- 

lay. ns so open to aatterers; and he who can agree- ^im. whom they saw every way agreeable, 

ably condescend to sooth our humour or temper. fam.liar part of that priiice’s Ins- 

finds alwys an open avenue to our soul ; especially i thought tit to send you, iu compliance to tl.c 

If rh#» nnfr#*r<»r nnnn4>n fn hn niir fiiitiormi* ^ . . s' ’ * , , 


4 U ll as. L s L • lUf y 1 lliUUUlil 111 lU BfllU yUU, IU tUUIlUSttUVX. sc- , 

If he flatterer happen to be our superion request you lately made to your correspondents. i 

One might give many instance* of this m a late ^ ^ * 

English monarch under the title of ‘ The Gaieties of .. most humble Servant." 

King Charles II.* This prince was by nature ex- 
tremely familiar, of very easy access, and much de- 

lighted to see and be seen ; and this happy temper. 

which in the highest degree gratified his people’s va- No. 463,] THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1712. 

nity, did him more service with his loving subjects Omnl. quic sensu volvuntur vots diurno. 

than all his other virtues, though it must be confessed PecUiro sopuo reddit unuca quies. 

he had many. He delighted, though a mighU king, Venator defessa loro cum membra lepomi, 

to give and Uke a jest as they say : and a prince of 

this lortunate disposition, who were inclined to make Vuimque nociurm* metu cavotur equw. 

an ill use of his power, may have any thing of his Me quoque Musarum sti^um »ub nocte siJenti 

people, be it never so much to their prejudice. But ' Arlibus assueiis soUiclflre solet.— C ladd. 

this good king made generally a very innocent use, ”.7 . ,„rbpi 

as to th/» niihlir of thi« Pnanftrinrr temner • for it ia * '*ho equestrian statue of Charles ir. In i 

11 public, Of Ibw ensnaring temper , for, it is vva* , 

well known, he pursued pleasure more than ambition, niade for John Sobieskl, King of Poland ; but by some 

Il« seemed to glory iu being the first map at. cock- dent it had been left on the workman's hands, lo j 

highly delighm on those occasions, and never failed compUment Unfortunately the turban on ibe 1 u J • i 

to warm and gladden the heart of every spectator, head was overlooked, and left an undeniable proo* 

LI 1 ' j .. -aL C* J c I.;......-.*- i.:...., IT.Vi D. 517.^01.1* 


He more than once dined with his good citizens of j story. Seebtowe's burvey, tc. ed. 1730, p- 5“ 
Undon on their lord-mayor’s day. and did so the | th* 

year that Sir Robert Viucr was mayor, ^ir Robert ’ mediuuon. Charles II. could not act the part of 


year that sir Robert Viucr was mayor, 
was a very loyal luao^ and il you will 


Bir nouert mediuuon, Charles I 
0W the ex« * auonumt." 


that “ on a pre- 

,n of a kiJM^ for a 
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In il*ep, when fancy la let loose to play. 

Out dreams repeat the wishes of the day 
ThouKh fariher loll his tired limbs refuse. 

The dreaming hunter sUll the chuce pursues. 

The judge abed dispenses still the laws, 

And sleeps again o'er the unfinish’d cause. 

The dozing racer hears his chariot roll. 

Smacks the vain whip, and shuns the fancied goal. 

Me loo tlie Muses, in the silent night, 

With wonted chimes of Jingling verse delight, 

I WAS lately entertaining myself with comparing 
Homer’s balance, in which Jupiter is represented 
as weighing tlie fates of Hector and Achilles, with 
a passage of Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced 
us weighing the fates of Turnus and iEueas. I 
then considered how the same way of thinking pre- 
irailcd in the eastern parts of the world, as in those 
noble passages of Scripture, wherein we are told, 
that the great king of Babylon, the day before his 
death, had been weighed iu the balance, and been 
found wanting.” In other places of the holy wri- 
tings, the Almighty is described as weighing the 
mountains in scales, making the weight' for the 
winds, knowing the balancings of the clouds ; and I 
in others as weighing the actions of men, and laying 
‘ their calamities together in a balance. Milton, as I 
have observed in a former paper, had an eye to se- 
veral of the.se foregoing instances iu that beautiful* 
description, wherein he represents the archangel and 
the evil spirit as addressing themselves for the 
combat, but parted by the balance which appeared 
in the heavens, and weighed the consequences of 
such a battle. 

The Ktenial, to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heav'n his golden Bcaltf», yet seen 
Kctwlxt Aatreu and the Scorpion sign; 

Vy herein all things created first he weigh'd. 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air. 

In counterpoise*, now ponders all events, 

Ihiltlcs and realms; in these he put two weights. 

The .sequel each of parting and of fight, 

'the latter quick up How, and kick'd the beam; 

NVIiicli (iahricl spying, thus bespoke the fiend: 

" Jsulaij, I know thy strength, and thov\ kiiow’stmine; 
Neither our own, but giv'n. What folly then 
io boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
Than heaven permits ; nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire! For proof look up, 

And read thy lot iu yon celestiiil sign, 

VV here thou art weighe<l, and shown how light, how weak, 
If thou rcsi.st,’* The fieud look'd up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft; nor more ; but fled 
Murnrring, and with him fled the shades of niglit. 

These several amusing thoughts, having taken 
possession of my mind some time before I went to 
flccp, and, mingling themselves with my ordinary 
ulcas, raised iu my imagination a very odd kind of 
vision. I was, methouj^ht, replaced in my study, 
and seated in my elbow chair, where 1 had indulged 
the foregoing speculations with my lamp burning by 
nio us usual. Whilst I was here meditating on se- 
veral subjects of morality, and considering the na- 
biro of many virtues and vices, as materials for those 
•scourses with which I daily entertain the public, 

I saw, inethought, a pairaaf golden scales haj^ing 
y '1 chaiu of the same mettu, over the tabm :hat 
s ood before me; when, on a sudden, thiTC were 
^ nf weights thrown down on each side 

th ^ found, upon examining these weights, 

showed the value of every thing that is in es- 
‘*cm among men. I made an eiiay of them, by 
putting the weight of wisdom in one scale, and that 


riches 


in another ; upon which, the latter, to show 


k^ed lightness, immediately flew up and 

thio^lu proceed, I must inform my reader, 

^80 weights did not exert the'r natural gra- 


vity till they were laid in the golden balance, inso- 
much that I could not guess which was light or 
heavy whilst I held them in my hand. This I found 
by several instances ; for upon my laying a weight 
in one of the scales, which was inscribed with the 
word “ Eternity,” though I threw in that of Time, 
Prosperity, Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, Interest, 
Success, with many other weights which in my 
hand seemed very ponderous, they were not able to 
stir the opposite balance; nor could they have pre- 
vailed, though a.ssi.sted with the weight of the Sun, 
the Stars, and the P'arth, 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles 
and honours, with Pomps, ’IViumphs, and many 
weights of the like nature, in one of them ; and see- 
ing a little glittering weight lie by me, I threw it 
accidentally into the other scale, when, to my great 
surprise, it proved so exact a counterpoise, that it 
kept the balance in an equilibrium. This little 
glittering weight was inscribed upon the edges of it 
with the word “Vanity.” I found there were se- 
veral other weights which were equally heavy, and 
exact counterpoises to one another: a few of them 
I tried, as Avarice and Poverty, Riches aiffl Con- 
tent, with some others. 

There were likewise several weights that were of 
the same figure, and seemed to correspond with each 
other, but were entirely different when thrown into 
the scales; as Religion and Hypocrisy, Pedantry 
and Learning, Wit and Vivacity, Superstition and 
Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with many others. 

I observed one particular weight lettered on both 
sides: and, upon applying myself to the reading of 
it, I found on one side written, “ In the dialect of 
men,” and underneath it, “Calamities:” on the 
other side was written, “ In the language of the 
gods,” and underneath, “ Blessings.” I found the 
intrinsic value of this weight to be much greater 
than I imagined, for it overpowered Health, Wealth, 
Good-fortune, and many o{her weights, which were 
much more ponderous in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that an 
ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy : I 
was sensible of the truth of this saying, when 1 saw 
the difference between the weight of Natural Pans 
and that of Learning. The observations which I 
made upon these two weights opened to me a new 
field of discoveries ; for, notwithstanding the w eight 
of the Natural Parts was much heavier than that of 
Learning, I observed that it weighed a hundred 
times heavier than it did before, when I put Learn- 
ing into the same scale with it. I made the same 
Observation upon Faith and Morality; for, notwith- 
stand’T^g the latter outw eighed the former separately, 
it received a thousand times more additional weight 
from its conjunction with the forfticr, than what it 
had by itself. This odd phenomenon sliowc'd itself 
in other particulars, as .u Wit and Judgment, 
Philosophy aud Religion, Justice and Humanity, 
Zeal aud Charity, depth of Sense and perspicuity 
of Style, with innumerable other particulars too long 
to be mentioned in this paper. 

As a dream seldom fails of dashing seriousne-ss 
with impertinence, mirth with gravity, methought 1 
made several other experiments of a more ludicrous 
nature, by one of which I found thJ^an English 
octavo was very often heavier than a irrench tolio ; 
and, by another, that an old Greek or Latin author 
weighed down a whole library of moderns. Seeing 
one of the Spectators lying by me, I had it into one 
of the scale% and flung a two-penny piece into the 
other. The reader will not inquire into the event, 
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if Kr. remembers the first trial which I have recnrdcil 
in ttu« paj>er. I aHorwaids threw both the sexes 
into the balance : but, as it is not tor my interest to 
disoblige either of them, I shall desire to be excused 
from telling the result of this experiiuent. Having 
an opportunity of tliis nature in my hands, I eouhl 
not forbear throwing into one scale the principles of 
a Tory, and into the other liio.se of a whig, hut, as 
I have all along declared this to be a neutral paper, 
I shall likewise desire to be silent under this head 
also; though, upon exainiiiing one of the w’eights, 
I saw the word tkkel” engraven on it in capital 
letters. 

I made many other experiinents; and, though I 
have not room lor them all in this day’s speculation, 
1 may perhap.s reserve them for another. I shajl 
only add, that, upon my awaking, I was sorry to 
find niy golden scales vanished; but resolved for 
the future to learn this lesson from them, not to de- 
spise or value any things for their appearances, but 
to regulate my esteem and ])assions towards them 
according to their real and intrinsic value. — C. 
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Aurearn qui.'^quis inediocrilatetn 
tutus caret ol>.^olpli 
Sorihhus tecii, caret iuvulenda 

bohrius aula.— Hok. 2 Od. x. 5. 

The golden ineau, as she's tc'o ui<‘e to dwell 
Aiunujt the ruiiw of a fibhy ecJl, 

So i.K licr modesty withal ns ^reat. 

'I n baulk the euvy of a pritu ely .seat. — N orris 

T AVI wonderfully pleased when I meet with any 
passage in an old Greek and Latin author, that is 
not blown upon, and which I have never met with 
I in a quotation. Of this kind is a heautiful .saying 
in Tbeognis; “ Vice is covered by wealth, and vir- 
tue by poverty;” or, to give it in the verbal tran.s- 
lation, ‘‘Among men there are some who have their 
vice.s concealed by wealth, and otlicrs who have their 
virtues comoaled by poverty.” Every man’s obser- 
vation will supjily liim with instances of rich men, 
who have several fault.s and delects that are over- 
looked, if not entirely hidden, by means of their 
riche.s; and, I think, we cannot find a more natural 
description of a j)oor man, whose merits are lost in 
hir) poverty, than that in the woitis of tlic wise man; 
” There was a little city, and few men within it, 
and there came a great king again.st it, and besieged 
it, and buiit great bulwarks against it. Now there 
was found in it a poor wise man, and he, by his wis- 
dom, delivered the city; yet no man remembered 
that same jioor man. Then said I, wisdom is better 
than strength; nevertheless, the poor man’s wisdom 
is despised, and lys words are notiieurd.” 

The middle condition seems to be the most advan 
tageously situated for the gaining of wisdom. Po- 
verty turns our thoughts too much upon the supply- 
ing of our wants, and riches upon enjoying our su- 
peidluitie.s; and, us Cowley has said in another case, 

” It is hard for a man to keep a steady eye upon 
truth, who is always in a battle or a triumph.’^ 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they arc apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one 
' may observe^at there is a set of each of these grow- 
i ing out of {jf^rty, quite different from that which 
: rises out of wealth. Humility and patience, indus 
1 try and temperance, are very often tlie good quali j 
! ties of a poor man. Humanity and gwd-nature, 
’uagnanimliy and a sense of honour, are as often 
j oic qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, po^ 


! verty is apt to betray a man into envy, riches intc I 
I arrogance. Poverty is too often attended with fiaui!, j 
i vicious compliance, rejnning, murmur, and distun' 1 
.tent; riches expose a man to pride and luxury, a ' 
i foolish elation of heart and too great a loudness for I 
the present world. In short, the middle conuitioii I 
is most eligible to the man who would improve hiiu. I 
self in virtue; as I have before shown, it is the loost I 
advantageous for the gaining of knowledge. It uii!, ' 
upon thi.s considerdliun that Agur fuuiiderl hi,s 
prayer, which, for the wisdom of it, is recorded m ; 
holy writ. ” Two things have I required of thee ; 
deny me them not before I die. Hemove far from 
me vanity and lies; give me neither poverty nor ' 
riches; Iced me with food convenient for me ; lest 
I be full and deny thee, and say. Who is the Lord? i 
or lest I bo pour and steal, and take the name of my 
God in vain.” 

1 shall till the remaining part of my paper with a 
very pretty allegory, which is wrouglit into a play 
by Aristophanes, the Greek comedian. It seem.', 
originally designed as a satire upon the rich, though, 
in some parts of it, it is, like the foregoing di.scoui'.e, 
a kind of comparison between wealth and poverty. 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and 
, withal exceeding poor, being desirous to leave .some 
riches to his son, consults the oracle of Apollo upon 
the subject. The oracle bids him follow the tii'jt 
man he should see upon his going out of the temple 
The person he chanced to see w as to appearunee iiu 
old blind sordid man, but, upon hi.s folJovviDg him 
from place to place, he at last found, by his ovii 
confession, that he wa.s Plutus the g<>d of lidas, 
and that he was just come out of the house of -i 
miser. Plutus further told him, that when lie vsu'i 
a boy, he used to declare, that as soon as he cyme 
to age he W'ould distribute wealth to no one hut vir- 
tuou.s and ju.st men; upon which Jupiter, cuiiMder- 
ing the pernicious conseijuences of such a resolu- 
tion, took his sight away from him, and lelt him to 
stroll about the world in the blind condition wherein 
Chremylus beheld him. With niiu h ado Chrcinylu-i 
prevailed upon him to go to his house, where he met 
an old woman in a tattered raiment, who had heeii 
his guest for many years, and whose name was I'n- 
verty. The old woman refiming to turn out so eaMly 
as he would have her, he threatened to l.ani 'i her 
not only from his own house, but out ot all (jret'('‘, I 
if she made any more words ujion the matter. 1 u 
verty on this occa.sion pleads her cuu.se very iiotal Iv, | 
and represents to her old iaiidlurd, that, sliouUl - 
be driven out of the country, all their tVaiie.s, arts, 
and sciences, would be diivcn out witli lier; am 
that, if everv one was rich, tliey would never m i 
supplied with those pomps, ornaments, and , 

nieiices of life, which made liches desirable. >- ‘C , 
likewise leprcsented to him the seveial advaiitu^s j 
which she bestowed upon her votaries in lepin 
their shape, their health, and their activity, >) P'‘^ 
serving them from gouts, dropsies, unw ic 
and f^itempcrancc. But whatever she had o y 
for herself, she was at last forced to troop o • ^ 
inylus immediately considered how he mig i i 

Plutus to his sight; and, in order to 
I him to the temple of iEsculapius, who was J : 
for cures and miMcles of this nature. By tin ^ 
the deity recovered his eyes, and began o 
right use of them, by enriching every iimtu e i 
distinguished by piety towards the 1?**^’*’ 

5 La j tkn crime time bv taking 


aistinguisnea oy pieiy cowaius . 

towards men ; and at the aamc time by a 
his gifU from the impious and undeserv 
produces several merry incidents, till m 
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Mercury desrcnds with great complaints from the , great conference which was managed between the 
gods, that since the good men were grown rich, ! most learned among the Piutestants and Papists 
they had received no sacrifices; which is confirmed jin the reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old 
hy a prie-st of Jupiter, who enters with a remon- man, knowing how his abilities were impaired by 
ftrance, that since this late innovation he was re- age, and that it was impossible for him to recollect 
duced to a starving condition, and could not live all those reasons which had din'cted him in the 
upon his office. Chrriiiylus, who in the beginning choice of his religion, left hi.s companions, who 
of the play was religious in his poverty, concludes were in the full possession of their parts and learn- 
it with a proposal, which was relished by all the ing, to haflle and confound tlodr antagonists bv the 
good men who were now grown rich as well a^ him- force of reason. As for iiimself, he only repeatc'il 
self, that they should carry Plutus in a solemn pro- to hi.s adversaries the artich.-s in which he Hrrnlv 


cession to the temple, and instal him in the place of 
Jupiter. This allegory instructed the Athenians in 


believed, and in {he profession of which he was di;. 
tennined to die. It is in this manner that the ma- 


two points ; first, as it vindicated the conduct of theinatician proceeds upon propositions which he 

h is once demonstrated ; and though the demoiiNtra- 
lion may have slipped out of his memory, he builds 
upon the truth, because he knows it was demon- 
strated. This rule is absolutely necessary for 
weaker mind.s, and in some measure for men of the 
greatest abilities ; hut to these last I would propose, 

1 in the second place, that they should lay uj) in their 
memories, and always kerp hy tlicm in readiness, 
j those arguments which appear to tiiem «1 the 
j greatest strength, and which lannot be gof over by 
j all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

Hut, in the third place, there is nothing which 
strini;thens faith mure than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce cacli other A man is 
quickly convinced of llie truth of religion, who finds 
it is not against his interest tlnit it should he true. 
The pleasure he receives at present, and the hap- 
piness which he promises himself from it heriMfti^r, 


Providence in its ordinary distributions of wealth; 
and, in the next place, as it showed the great ten- 
dency of riehes to corrupt the murals of those who 
possessed them. 
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Qua ratioue queas traducere leriitor a'vum; 

Ne te semper mops aRitel ve.xetqiu* cupido; 

Ne pavor, et rerum mediocriter unlium spes. 

Hor. I Kp. xviil. 97 

How you may glide with Keiille ease , 

Adown the euneiit m|’ \ ( mr 'l.ijs; 

Nor vex’d by meuii aod low desinrs, 

Nor warm'd by wild aml)iti<)us lues; 

By hope alarm'd, depo-^s'd by fear, 

For things but little worth your care.— F rancis. 

Having endeavoured in my last Saturday’s pa- 
per to show the great excellency of faith, I shall 


here consider what are tiie proper moans of strength- will both di>pose him veiy powerfully to give creuit 
ening and confirming it in the mind of man. Those j lo according to the ordinary 


who delight in reading hook.s of controversy, which 
are written on both sides of the question on ])oints 
of faith, do very seldom arrive at a fixed and settled 
habit of it. They arc one day entirely convinced 
of its important tiiilhs, and the next meet with 
something that shakes and disturbs them. 'I'he 
doubt which w'as laid revives again, and shows iisdf 
in new difficulties, and that generally for this rea- 
son, because the mind, which is perpetually tost in 


observation, that wo 
are easy to believe what we wish, it is very cer- 
tain, that a man of sound reason cannot foihoar 
closing with rcligifui upon an impartial examina- 
tion of it; hut at the same time it is as certain that 
faith is kept alive in us, and gathers strength from 
J^ractice more than from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is more per- 
suasive than any of the former; and that is an habi- 
tual adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in eou- 


cuiitroversies and disputes, is apt to forget the rea- , slant acts of im ntal wor>hip, as in outward forms, 
sons w'hicli had once set it at rest, and tobedis-jThe devout man does not onlv believe, hot feels 
quieted v^ith any former perplexity, when it appears I there is a Deity. He has actual .sensations ol him ; 
in a new shape, or is started hy a different hand, his experience concurs w ith his reason ; he sees 
As nothing is more luudible than an inquiry after < him more and mure in all his intercourses with him, 
truth, 80 nothing is more irrational than lo pass a -id even in this life almost loses his faith in cun- 
away our whole lives, without determining our- ' viction. 

selves one way or other, in those points which are 'I he last method which I shall mention for the 

of the last impoitance to us. There are indeed many giving life to a man’s faith, is finjuent retirement 

things from which we may w’ith hold our assent; but, ■ fi«ua the world, accompanied with religious niedi- 

in cases hy which we are to regulate our lives, it is .tation. When a man thinks of any thing in the 

the greatest absurdity to be wavering and unset- I darkness of the night, whatever deeji imjircssions it 

..1 ^ -..-.i .1 .' 1 , 'may make in ^is mind, they are apt to vanish as 

soon as the day breaks about him. The light and 
noise of the day, which are perpetually soliciting 
his senses, and calling off his attention, wear out of 
his mind the thoughts that imprinted themselves in 
it, with so much strength, during the silence and 
darkness of the night. A man finds the same dif- 
ference as to himself in a crowd and iu a solitude ; 
the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety 
of objects which press upon her in a great city. She 
cannot apply herself to the considipjration ol those 

.1 • I • l’' 4 *1.., u*,* 'ru- 


tied, without closing with that side which appears 
the most safe and the most ])robable. The first 
rule, therefore, which 1 shall lay down, is this; that 
when by reading or discourse we find ourselves 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, and 
uf the reasonableness of our belief in it, we should 
^ver after suffer ourselves to call it in question, 
ye may perhaps forget the arguments which occa- 
sioned our conviction, but we ought to remember the 
strength they had with us, and therefore still to 
f^taiu the conviction which th%y once produced. ^ ^ ^ 

this is no more than what we doin every common ; things which arc of the utmost concern to her. The 
or science; nor is it possible to act otherwise, cares or pleasures of the world strike in with every 
considering the weakness and limitation of our in- ' thought, and a multitude of vicious examples gives 
teilectual faculties. It was thus that Latimer, one !a kind of justification to our folly. In our rctire- 
llie glorious army of martyrs, who introduced j menls every thing disposes us tube serious. In 
Ihe reformation iu Euglaiul, behaved himself iu that | courts and cities wo are cuterUined w ith the work* 
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of men ; in the country with those of God. One is 
the province of art, the other of nature. Faith and 
devotion naturally grow in the mind of every rea- 
sonable man, who sees the impressions of divine 
power and wisdom in every object on which he casts 
his eye. The Supreme Being has made the best ar- 
guments for his own existence, in the formation of 
the heavens and the earth ; and these are argu- 
ments which a man of sense cannot forbear attend- 
ing to, who is out of the noise and hurry of human 
atfairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live under 
ground, and there converse with works of art and 
mechanism, and should afterward be brought up 
into the open day, and see the several glories of the 
heaven and earth, he would immediately pronounce 
them the works of such a Being as we define (iod 
to be. The psalmist has very beautiful strokes of 
poetry to this purpose, in that exalted strain : “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy-work. One day telleth 
I another; and one night certifieth another. There is 
neither speech nor language ; but their voices arc 
heard among them. Their sound is gone out into all 
lands; and their words into the ends of the world,” 
As such a bold and sublime manner of thinking fur- 
nishes very noble matter for an ode, the reader may 
see it wrought into the following one 

1 . 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With ull the blue ethereal sky, ^ 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim : 

'I'h’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Uoe.s his Creator's power display. 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty bund- 

II. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

'I ho moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

And nightly to (he list'ning earth 
Hcpeuis the story of hor birth ; 

Whilst ull the stars thut round her bum, gk 

And all the planets in llieir turn, ^ 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though. In solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reason ■ ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever singing as they shine, 

'['he iiaiid that made us is divine.” 
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Vera incessu patxiit dea. — Vino. Mw. i. 409. 

And by her graceful walk the queen ol love is known. 

Drydem. 

When ASneas, the hero of Virgil, is lost in the 
wood, and a perfect stranger in the place on which 
he is landed, he is accosted by a lady in a habit for 
the chase. She inquires of him, whether he has seen 
pass by that way any young woman dressed as she 
was ? whether she were following the sport in the 
wood, or any other way employed, according to the 
custom of huntresses ? The hero answers with the 
respect due to the beautiful appearance she made; 
tells her he saw no such person as she inquired for ; 
but intimates that he knows her to be of toe deities, 
and desires she would conduct a stranger. Her form, 
from her first appearance, manifested she was more 
than mortal ; but, though she was certainly a goa- 
dest. the poet does not make her known to be the 


1 j goddess of beauty till she moved. All the charms of 
i j an agreeable person are then in their highest cxer- 
I tion, every limb and feature appears with its re.spcc. 
f tive grace. It is from this observation that I can. 

1 not help being so passionate an admirer as 1 am of 
good dancing. As all art is an imitation of nature, 

■ this is an imitation of nature in its highest excclleiico, 
and at a time when she is most agreeable. The 
business of dancing is to display beauty ; and fur 
thaU reason all distortions ana mimicries, as such, 
are what raise aversion instead of pleasure; but 
things that are in themselves excellent, are ever at- 
tended with imposture and false imitation. Thus, 
as in poetry there are labouring fools who write una- 
grams and acrostics, there are pretenders in dancing, 
who think merely to do what others cannot, is to 
e.xcel. Such creatures should be rewarded like him 
who had acquired a knack of throwing a grain of 
corn through the eye of a needle, with a bushel to 
keep his hands in use. The dancers on our stage 
are very faulty in this kind; and what they mean 
by writhing themselves into such postures’ as it 
would be a pain for any of the spectators to stand in, 
and vet hope to please those spectators, is unintel- 
ligible. Mr. Prince has a genius, if he were eu- 
/louraged, would prompt him to better things. In 
all the dances he invents, you see he keeps close to 
the characters he represents. He does not hope to 
plea.se by making his performers move in a manner 
, in which no one eke ever did, but hy motions proper 
to the characters ho represents. He gives to clowns 
and lubbards clumsy graces; that is, he makes them 
practise what they would think graces ; and 1 have 
seen dances of his, which might give hints that wouU.' 
be useful to a comic writer. These perfurmuucet 
have pleased the taste of such as have not rellcclioL 
enough to know their excellence, because they are 
in nature; and the distorted motions of others have 
offended tho.se who could not form reasons to them 
selves for their displeasure, from their being u con- 
tradiction to nature. 

When one considers the inexpressible advantage 
there is in arriving at some excellence in this art, ii 
is mon.strous to behold- it so much neglected. The 
following letter has in it something very natural ou 
this subject ; — 

Mr. Spectator, 

** I am a widower with but one daughter : she was 
by nature much inclined to be a romp ; and I had 
no way of educating her, but commanding a young 
woman, whom 1 entertained, to take care ot her, to 
be very watchful in her care and attendance about 
her. 1 am a man of business, and obliged to be 
much abroad. The neighbours have told me, tha 
in my absence our maid has let in the spruce .‘'cr- 
vants in the neighbourhood to junketings, while inv 
girl played and romped even in the street. 1 ‘ 

you the plain truth, I catched her once, at elcyou 
years old, at chuck-farthing among the b()Ys. 'J 
put ms upon new thoughts about my . 

determined to place her at a boarding-school , au( 
at the same time gave a very discreet-young ^ 
woman her maintenanco at the same place an( ra j 
to bo her companion. I took little notice of my g 
I from time to time, but saw her now and then in goo 
health, out of harm’s way, and was satisnc ■ ’ 

by much importunity, I was lately prevaile 
to ifo to one of their balls. I cannot express f 


to go to one of their balls. 1 cannoi ' 

the anxiety my silly heart was in, when J 

romp, now fifteen, taken out : I never 
of a father upon me so strongly m my whole me. 
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I before, and I could not hate suffered more had my 
whole fortune been at stake. My ^irl c ame on with the 
most becoming modesty 1 had overseen, and casting 
a respectful eye, as if she feared me more than all 
the audience, 1 gave a nod, which 1 think gave her 
all tije spirit she assumed upon it ; but she rose pro- 
pel ly to that dignity of aspect. My romp, nov/ the 
most graceful person of her sex, assumed a majesty, 
which commanded the highest respect; and when 
she turned to me, and saw my face in rapture, she 
tell into the prettiest smile, and I saw in all her mo- 
tions that she exulted in her father’s satisfaction. 
You, Mr. Spectator, will, better than I can tell you, 
imagine to yourself all the different beauties and 
chHU^es of aspect in an accomplished young woman, 
setting forth all her beauties with a design to please 
no one so much as her father. My girl’s lover can 
never know half the satisfaction that I did in her 
that day. I could not possibly have imagined that 
so great improvement could have been wrought by 
an art that 1 always held in itself ridiculous and 
contemptible. There is, I am convinced, no method 
like this, to give young women a gense of their 
own value and dignity ; and 1 am sure there can be 
none so expeditious to communicate that value to 
others. As for the flippant, insipidly gay, and way- 
ion ly forward, whom you behold among dancers, 
that carriage is more to be attributed to the perverse 
genius of the performers, than imputed to the art it- 
self. For rny part, my child has danced herself int<| 
my esteem; and I have as great an honour for her 
as ever I had for her mother, from whom she derived 
those latent good qualities which appeared in her 
countenance wheu she was dancing ; for my girl, 
though I say it myself, showed in one quarter of an 
hour the innate ^rrinciples of a modest virgin, a ten- 
der wife, a generous friend, a kind mother, and an 
indulgent mistress. I’ll strain hard but I will pur- 
chase for her a husband suitable to her merit. I am 
your convert in the admiration of what I thought^ 
you jested when you recommended ; and if you please 
to be at my house on Thursday next, I make a ball 
for my daughter, and you shall see her dance, or, if 
you will do her that honour, dance with her. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

‘‘ Philopat£R." 

I have some time ago spoken of a treatise written 
by Mr. Weaver on this subject, which is now, 1 un- 
derstand, ready to be published. This work sets this 
matter in a very plain and advantageous light; and 
I am convinced from it, that if the art was under 
proper regulations, it w'ould be a mechanic way of 
implanting insensibly, in minds not capable of re- 
ceiving it so well by any other rules, a sense of good- 
breeding and virtue. 

Were any one to see Mariamne* dance, let him 
be never so sensual a brute, I defy him to entertain 
®Ry thoughts but of the highest respect aud esteem 
towards her. I was showed last week a picture in 
a lady’s closet, for which she had a hundred difte- 
fcnt dresses, that she could clap on round the face 
on purpose to demonstrate the force of habits in the 
diversity of the same countenance. Motion, and 
change of posture and aspect, has an effect uo less 
surprising on the person of Mariamne when she 
uauces. 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as silly as she is 
pretty. This idiot has a very good ear, and a most 
agreeable shape; but the folly of tke thing is such, 
'' bat It smiles so impertinently, and affects to please 

* Ptobahly Mrs. BickneU. 


so sillily, that while she dances you see the simpleton 
from head to foot. For you must know (as trivial 
as this art is thought to be), no one ever was a good 
dancer that had not a good uuderstamling. If this 
be a truth, 1 shall leave the reader to judge, from 
that maxim, what esteem they ought to ha.v(! for such 
impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn 
round, and jump over their heads ; and, in a word, 
play a thousami pranks which many animals can do 
better fhau a man, instead of penurming to perfec- 
tion what the human figure only is capable of per- 
forming. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up for 
a mighty lover, at least, of virtue, should take so 
much pains to recommend what the soberer part of 
mankind look upon to be a trifle ; hut, under favour 
of the soberer part of mankind, I think they have 
not enough considered this matter, aud for that rca 
son only disestocm it. I must also, in my own jus- 
tification, say, that I attempt to bring into the secr 
vice of honour and virtue every thing in nature that 
can pretend to give elegant delight. It may pos- 
.sibly be proved, that vice is in itself destructive of 
pleasure, and virtue in itself conducive to it. If the 
delights of a free fortune were under proper regula- 
tions, this truth would not want much argument to 
support it ; but it would be obvious to every man, 
that there is a strict affinity between all things that 
are truly laudable and beautiful, from the highest 
(Sentiment of the soul to the most indifferent gesture 
of the body. — T. 
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— — Quodcunque nie» poteruiit audere Caniauw. 

Seu tU)i par poteninl; seu, quod spes Hiuiuit, ultra; 
hive luinus; ecrleque caneut ininua; onme voveiiiui 
Hoc tibi: ne lanto eareai miln uuinine chartu. 

Tibvu,. ad MessaUun, 1 Kleg.lv. 24 
Whatf’er my Muse adventurou.i dares indite, 

Whether the niceness of thy piendug sight 
Applawd my Jays, or censure uhal 1 write 
To th'?e I sing, und hope to burrow fume, 

By adding to my page Messala's name. 

The love of praise is a passion deeply fixed in the 
mind of every extraordinary person ; and thoM‘ who 
are most aflected with it seem most to partake of 
that particle of the divinity which distiugui.shes man- 
kind from the inferior creation. I’he Supreme Be- 
ing himself is most pleased with praise and thanks- 
giving : the other part of our duty is but uu acknow- 
ledgment of our faults, whilst this is the immediate 
adoration of his perfections. ’Twus an excellent 
observation, that we thou only despise commenda- 
tion when wo cease to deserve it; aud we have still 
extant two orations of Tally and Pliny, spoken to 
the greatest and best princes of all the Koman em- 
perors, who, nt> doubt, heard with the greatest satis- 
faction, what even the most disinterested persons, 
and at so large a distance of time, cannot read with- 
out admiration. C®sar thought his life consisted in 
the breath of praise, when he professed he had lived 
long enough for himself, when he had for hia glory. 
Others have sacrificed themselves lor a name which 
was not to begin till they were dead, giving away 
themselves to purchase a sound which was not to 
commence till they were out of hearing. JBut by 
merit and superior excellences, hot only to gain, 
but, whilst living, to enjoy a great and universal 
reputation, is the last degree of happiness which wo 
can hope for here. Bad characters are dispersed 
abroad with euufusion, I hope for example sake, and 
(as punishments are desigr od by the civil power) 
more for the deterring the innocent than ibe chas- 
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lining the guilty. The good are less frequent, whe- 
ther it be that there are indeed fewer oiigiuals of 
this kind to copy after, or that, through the malig- 
uiiy of our nature, we rather delight in the ridicule 
liiaii the virtues we fiud in others. However, it is 
but juM, gs well as pleasing, even for variety, some- 
umes to give the world a represeiitution of the 
\)right side of human uuture, as well as the dark and 
gloomy. The desire of imitation may, perhaps, be 
a greater incentive to the practice of what is good, 
than the aversion we may conceive at what is blame- 
ible; the one immediately directs you what you 
should do, whilst the other only shows what you 
jliould avoid ; and I cannot at present do this with 
iiiore satisfaction, than by endeavouring to do some 
lUstice to the character of Manilius. 

It would far exceed my present design, to give a 
particular description of Manilius through all the 
parts of his excellent life. I shall now only draw 
*iim in his retirement, and pass over in silence the 
various arts, the courtly manners, and the undessign- 
Ing honesty by which he attained the honours he 
has enjoyed, and which now give a dignity and ve- 
neration to the ease he does enjoy. *Tis here that 
he looks back with pleasure on the waves and billows 
through which he has steered to so fair a haven : he ! 
is now intent upon the practice of every virtue, 
which a great knowledge and use of mankind lias 
discovered to be the most useful to them. Ihus in 
his private domestic employmeuts he is no less glo^jl 
lious than in his public; for it is in reality a more 
ditlicult tasa to be conspicuous in a sedentary inac- 
tive life, than in oue that h spent in liurry and 
business: persons engaged in the latter, like bodies 
violently agitated, from the swiftness of their motion 
have a brightness added to them, which often va- 
nishes when they arc at rest ; but if it then still re- 
main, it must be the seeds of intrinsic worth that 
thus shiue out without any foreign aid or assistance 

His liberality in another might almost bear tipi 
name of profusion; h^ seems lo think it laudable 
even in the excess, like that river which most en- 
riches when it overllow’s.* But Manilius has too 
pCM feet a taste of the pleasure of doing good ever to 
let it be out of his power; and for that reason he 
w'lll have a just economy and a splendid frugality at 
tionic, the fountain from whence those streams should 
tlow which he disperses abroad. He looks with dis- 
dain on those who propose their death us the time ' 
when they are to begin their munificence ; he will 
both see and enjoy (which he tlieii does in the high- 
est degiee) what he bestows himself; he will he the 
living executor of his own bocnity, whilst they who 
have the happiness to be within his ( are and patron- 
age at once pray for the continuation of his life and 
their own good fortune, l^o one is out of the reach 
of his obligations; he knows how, by proper and be- 
coming methods, to raise himself to a level with 
those of the highest rank ; and his g(iod-iiature is a 
sutiicient warrant against the want of those who are 
so uuliappy as lo be in the very lowest. One muy 
$ay of him, as Pindar bids his Muse say of Thcrou, 

Swear that Thcron sure has sworn 

No one near him rhoultl be poor. 

bwenr that none ever had such graceful art, 

!■ 01 tune » free gifts of freely lo imparl, 

With Alt uneiinous hand, and an unboupd«d heart. 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the 
universal i<)ve aud esteem of all men ; nor steer with 
more success between the extremes of two contend- 


ing parties. ’Tis his peculiar happiness that, while 
he espouses neither with an intemperate seal, ho is 
not only admired, but, what is a more rare and un. 
usual felicity, he is beloved and caressed by both; 
and I never yet saw any person, of whatever age or 
sex, but was immediately struck with the merit of 
Manilius. There are many who are acceptable to 
some particular persons, whilst the rest of inankiuu 
look upon them with coldness and indifference; but 
he i8*the first whose entire good fortune it is ever lo 
please and to be pleased, wherever he comes to be 
admired, and wherever he is absent to be laiuentcu. 
His merit fares like the pictures of Ifapliacl, wliich 
are cither seen with admiration by all, or at least no 
one dare own that be has no taste for a composition 
which has received so universal an applause. Envy 
and malice timl it against their interest to indulge 
slander and obbxiny. ’Tis as hard lor an eneuiy lo 
detract from, as for a friend to add to, his 
An attempt upon his reputation is a sure lessening 
of one’s own; and there is hut one way to injure 
him, which is to refuse him his just coiumendaliuns, 
an<l he obstinately silent. 

It is below him to catch the sight with any rare of 
dress; his outward garb is but the emblem of bis 
I mind. It is genteel, plain, and unatlreleil; lie 
i knows that gold and embroidery can add nolliing 
to tlie opinion which all have of his merit, and that 
he gives a lustre to the plainest (Jres.s, whilst *tis iin- 
^possiiilo the richest should < ommiinicate any to him. 
He is still the principal ligurc in the room. He tirst 
engages your eye, as if there were some point of 
light which shoue stronger ujiuii him than uu any 
other person. 

He puts me in mind of a story of the famous Hns>y 
d’Amboi^e, who, at an assemhly at court, where 
every one appeared with the utmost magiiitieence, 
relying on his own superior behaviour, instead of 
adorning hiimself like the rest, put on that day a 
plain suit of clothes, and dressed all his servauls in 
the most costly gay habits be could procure. The 
event was, that the eyes of the whole court wert 
fixed upon him; all the rest Itx ked like hi.s attend- 
ants, while he alone had the air of a person ol (pialil) 
and distinction. . . 

Like Aristippus, whatever shape or condition tw? 
appears in, it still sits free and easy upon hinr, 
in some part of his cliaracter, ’tis true, he (b b tJ' 

' from him; lor as he is altogether ecjual to the large- 
ness of his present circumstances, the rectitude oi 
his judgment has so fur corii'cted the incliualions o 
his ambition, that he will imt trouble Imnsell wi i 
either the desires or pursuits of any thing beyou J- 
present enjoyments. . 

A thousand obliging things flow from " 

every occasion ; and they were always so 
natural, that it is impossible to think 
least pains to look for them. One would tluiiK 
was the demon of good thoughts that d 

him those treasures, which he must have 
others from seeing, they lay so dirt'ctly m ‘ -y 

Nothing can equal the pleasure that is a - ^ 
hearing him speak, but the 8ati^factlou one rm 
in the civility and attention he pays to 
of others. His looks are a silent commen 
what is good and praiseworthy, and a secrc l 
to what is licentious and of m- 

how to appear free and open without 
irufion, and to be cautious wilhout livened 

The gravity of ais conversation is 
with bii wit and humour, and the 15*“® 7 ai 

pered with something that is instruct » 
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barely agreeable. Thus, with him you are sure not 
to be merry at the expense of your reason, nor se- 
rious with the lost of your good-humour; but, by a 
happy mixture of his temper, they either go together, 
or perpetually succeed each other. In tine, his 
whole behaviour is equally distant from constraint 
and negligence, and he commands your respect 
whilst he gains your heart. 

There is in his whole carriage such an engaging 
softness, that one cannot persuade one’s self he is 
ever actuated by those rougher passions, which, 
wherever they find place, seldom tail of sh(»wiiig 
themselves in the outward demeanour of the person 
they belong to; but his constitution is a just tem- 
perature between indoboice on one hand, and vio- 
lence on the other, llo is mild and gentle, wherc- 
ever his affairs will give him leave to follow his own 
inclinations; but yet never failing to exert himself 
with vigour and resolution in the service of his 
prince, his country, or his friend.— Z. 


No. 468.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1712. 

F.rut homo mgctiiosus, aevUm*. ac'cr, et (jui plunimiin cl satis 
haherel et IVllis, nee vandons nnuu;c — 1‘lin Kj))sl. 
llo wn.H an iiioeuious, jiUnnouit fellow, aiul one who h:\tl a gre:u 
(ieul of wit und .saUrc, uilli an equal sliaro of good-humour. 

Mt paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, but it re- 


tiun than that of business. I am very s<»rry that 1 
have at present i circumstance before me, whic h is 
of very great ii iporlance to all who have a relish for 
gaiety, wit, mirth, or humour; I mean the death of 
poor Dick Estcourt. I have been obliged to him for 
so many hours of jollity, that it is but a small re- 
tumpense, though all I can give him, to pass a nio- 
ineiU or two in sadness for llie loss of so agreeable a 
luatj. Poor Estcourt ! the last time I saw him, we 


not how oft. Where be your gibes now ? your gam- 
bols? your songs ? your flashes of merriment, that 
were wont to set the table on a roar ? not one now 
to mock your own grinning ? quite chap-fallen ? Now 
get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. 
Make her laugh at that.” 

It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, 
as much as in them Ik's, the character of a man to 
his circumstances. Thus it is oidinary with them to 
praise faintly the good qualities of those below them, 
and say, It is very extiaordinary in such a man u> 
he is, or the like, when they are forced to ackiiuw- 
Itdge the value of him whose lowness upbraids liieir 
( X.ilfalion. It is to this humour only, that it is to 
be ascribed, that a quick wit in conversation, a nice 
judgment upon any emergency that could arise, and 
a most blameless irioffeusive behaviour, could nut 
raise this man above being received only upon the 
foot of contributing to mirth and diversion. But he 
was as easy under that condition, as a man of so ex- 
cellent talents wa.s capable; and since they would 
have ii, that to divert was his business, be did it with 
all the seeming alacrity imaginable, tiiuugh it stung 
l»im to the heart th^t it was his business. Men of 
sense, who could taste his excellences, were well su- 
tislied to let him lead the way in conversation, and 
play after his own manner; hut fools, vvlio })rovokc(l 
him to mimicry, found ho had the indignation to let 


gards rather what passes in the world of conversa-^ it he at their expense who called fur it, and he would 

show the form of coneeiled heavy fellows as jests to 
the company at their own request, in revenge for iu- 
teirupting him from being a companion to put on 
the eharm ter of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this ineinoralde 
companion was, that in tlic accounts he gave of per- 
sons and sentiments, he did not only hit the iigurcof 
their faces, and manner t)f llieirgestures, but he v\(»uld 
in his narrations fall into their very wav of think- 


were plotting to show the town his great capacity j||tig, and this wh(*n he recounted passages wherein 

for acting in its full light, by introducing him as die-- ' ■ ” ^ 

tatiug to a set of young players, in what manner to 
speak this sentence, and utter the other passion. He 
had so exquisite a discerning of what was defect ive 
in any object before liim, that in an instant hcqinild 
show you the ridiculous side of wiuit would pass for 
beautiful and just, even to men of no ill jmigmeiit, 
before he had pointed at the failure. He was no 
less skilful in the knowledge of beauty ; and 1 dare 
sav, there is no one who knew him well, hut can re- 
peal more well-turned compliments, as well us smart 
repartees of Mr. P^slconrt’s, than of any oilier man 
in England. This was easily to be observed in his 
iiiimiiable faculty of telling a story, in which he 
Would throw in natural and unexpected ir<ridents to 
make his court to one part, and rally the ocher part 
ol the company. Then he would vary the usage he 
K^ive them, according as he saw ihcnv bear kind or 
*»harp language. He had the knack to raise up a 
pensive temper, and mortify an impertinently gay 
<me, with the most agreeable skill imaginable. There 
are a thousand things which crowd into my memory, 
which make me too much concerned to tell ou about 
him. Hamlet holding up the skull which the grave- 
threw to him, with an account that it was the 
bead of the king’s jester, falls into very pleasing . 

I’eflectioug, and cries out to his companion, ” Alas, | 
poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of in- j 

'inite • • - . . . I 


jest, of most exquisite fancy ; he hath borne 


fie on liig back a thousand times : and now how ab- 
mrred in my imagiuat.iou it is ! my gorge rises at 
Her hung those Up« that 1 have kissed I know 


men of the best wit were* conccnied, as well as such 
wherein were represeiiled men of the lowest rank of 
understanding. It is certainly us great an instance 
of self-love to a weakness, to be impatient of being 
niiniickeil, as any can be imagined. 'J’here were 
none but the vain, the formal, the proud, or those 
who were incapable of amending their faults, that 
dreaded him; to others lie was in tlie highest degree 
pleasing ; and 1 do not know any satisfaction of 
any iiidiflerent kind I over tasied so much, us hav- 
ing got over an impatience of my seeing niyseh in 
the air he could put me when I have displeased him. 
It is indeed to his exquisite talent this way, more 
than any philosophy 1 could read on tlie subject, 
tliut my person is very little ot my care, and it is in- 
different to me what is said of my shape, my air, my 
manner, my speech, or my address. It is to noor 
Estcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived at the hap- 
piness of thinking nothing a diminution to u^e, but 
what argues a dej)ravity of my will. 

Jt has as much surprised me as any thing in na- 
ture, to have it frequently said, that he was not a 
good player : but that must be owing to a partiality 
for former aetors in the parts in which he succeeded 
them, and judging by comparison of what was liked 
before, rather than by the nature of the thing. When 
a limn of his wit and <»iiiartnesscould put on an uUei 
absence of common sense in his lace, as he did in 
the character of Bullfinch in the iVort/iti-ri Lass, and 
an air of insipid cunning and vivacity in the clia 
racter of Pounce in the Tender Husband, it is loll} 
to dispute his e.apaeity and siHscess, as he was an aeior 
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Poor Estcourt ! let the vain and proud be at rest, 
thou wilt DU more disturb their admiraliou of their 
dear selves ; and thou art no longer to drudge in 
raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing of 
thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to run ' 
into reflections upon our mortality, when disturbers 
of the world are laid at rest, but to take no notice 
when they who can please and divert are pulled from 
us. But for my part, I cannot hut think the loss of 
such talents, as the man of whom 1 am speaking 
was master of, a more melancholy instance of mor- 
tality than the dissolution of persons of never so high 
characters in the world, whose pretensions were that 
they were noisy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spec- 
tator, give an account of this extraordinary man, 
who, in his way, never had an equal in any age be- 
fore him, or in that wherein he lived. I speak of 
him as a companion, and a man qualified for con- 
versation. Ills fortune exposed him to an obsequi- 
ousness towards the worst sort of company, but his 
excellent qualities rendered him capable of making 
the best flgure in the most refined. I have been 
present with higi among men* of the most delicate 
taste a whole night, and have known him (for he 
saw it was desired) keep the discourse to himself the 
most part of it, and maintain his good-humour with 
a countenance, in n language so delightful, without ! 
offence to any person or thing upon earth, still pre- 
serving the distance his circumstances obliged him I 
to ; I say, 1 have seen hhn do all this in such a | 
charming manner, that I am sure none of those I | 
hint at will read this without giving him some sor- ; 
row for their abundant mirth, and one gush of tears 
for so many hursts of laughter. I wish it were any 
honour to the pleasant creature’s memory, that ray 
eyes are too much suflused to let me go on— .T. 

* »• The following severe passage in this number of t%i 
Spectator in folio, apparently levelled at Dr. UadclilTc, was* 
suppressed in all the subsequent editions ; — i 

il is a felieity his friends may rejoice in, that he had his 
senses, and used (hem u'< he ought to do, in hi.'< last inometils. 
It In remarkable that his judgment was in its calm perfection 1 
to the utmost article: for when hi.s wife, out of her fondne.ss, 
desired she might sond for a certain illtierate iiumoriHt (whom 
be had accompanied in a tiiousand inirtliful moments, and | 
whose insolence makes fools think ho assuim s from conscious i 
merit), he answered, “ Do v\hal you please, hut be will not 
come near me. ’ 1.4*1 poor Kstcourl’s ne^-ligeiice about this 

message convince the unwary of a tnumphuiit empip'r’s Igno- 
ance and inhumanity. 


No. 469.] THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, 1712. 

Oetrahere aliquid alteh, et honinem homitds incommodo 
suum augere comuiodum, magis cst contra naturani quarn 
mors, quam paupertas, quum dolor, quam cietera qua* pos- 
sunt aut corpori accidere, aut rebu.s eMcrnis. — T um.. 

To detract any thing from another, and for one man to multi- 
ply his owfn conveniences by the incoiivemences of another, 
is more against nature than death, than poverty, than pain, 
and tho other things which can befal the body, or external 
circumstancea. 

• 

I AM persuaded there are few men, of generous 
principles, who would seek after great places, were , 
it not rather to have an opportunity in their hands , 
of obliging their particular friends, or those whom 
they look upon as men of W 9 rth, than to procure 
wealth and honour for themselves. To an honest 
mind, the best perquisites of a place are the ad- 
vantages it gives a man of doing good. I 

'Ihosc wlio are under the great ofllcers of state, i 
and are the instrunmts by which they act, hav^ i 
more frequent opportAities for the exercise of com- / 


j passion and benevolence, than their superiors them, 
selves. These men know every little case that is to 
come before the great man, aiid, if they are pos- 
sessed with honest minds, will consider poverty as 
a recoinineridation in the person who applies him- 
self to them, and make the justice of his cau.se the 
most powerful solicitor iu his behalf. A man of this 
temper, when he is in a post of business, becomes a 
blessing to the public. He patronizes the orphiui 
and the widow, assists the Iriemiless, and guides the 
ignorant. He does not reject the person’s protcii- 
sions, who docs not know how to explain them, or 
refuse doing a good office for a man because lie eaii- 
not pay the fee of it. In short, though ho reguliitcs 
himself in all his proceedings by justice and equity, 
he finds a thousand occasions for all the good-na- 
lured offices of generosity and compassion. 

A man is unfit for such a place of trust, who is of 
a sour untractablo nature, or has any other passion 
that makes him uneasy to those who approach him. 
Roughness of temper is apt to discountenance the 
timorous or modest. The proud man discourages 
those from approaching him, who are of a mean 
condition, and who most want his assistance. The 
impatient man will not give himself time to be in- 
formed of the matter that lies before him. An ofll- 
cer, with one or more of these unbecoming qualities, 
is sometimes looked upon as a proper person to keep 
off impcMtiiienee and solicitation from his superior; 
hut this is a kind of merit that can nev<*r atone for 
injustice which may very often arise from it. 

There are two other vicious qualities which ren- 
der a man very unfit for such a place of tni.^t. 'I’he 
first of these is a dilatory temiier, which commits 
innumerahlo cruelties without design. The maxim 
which several have laid down for a man’s conduct 
in ordinary life, should ho inviolable with a man in 
office, never to think of doing that to-morrow which 
may he done to-day. A man who defers doing what 
ought to ho done, is guilty of injustice so long as 
he defers it. The dispatch of a good office is very 
often as beneficial to the solicitor as the good office 
itself. In short, if a man compared the inconve- 
niences which another suffers by his delays, with 
th« trifling motives and advantages which he him- 
self may reap by such a delay, he would never be 
guilty of a fault which very often does an irrepara- 
ble prejudice to the person who depends upon hini> 
and which might he remedied with little trouble to 
himself. 

But in the last place there is no man so improper 
to he employed in business, as he who is in any de- 
gree capable of corruption; and such a one is t e 
man who, upon any pretence whatsoever, rectuves 
more than what is the stated and unquestioned tee 
of his office. Gratifications, tokens of thankluluess, 
dispatch-money, and the like spacious terms, are 
the pretences under which corruption very frequent y 
shelters itself. An honest man will, however, 
on all these methods as unjustifiable, and will 
himself better in a moderate fortune that is 
with honour and reputation, than in ao oyergro 
state that is cankered with the 
rapine and e.xaction. Were all our . i 

charged with such an inflexible integrity, 
not sec men in all ages, who grow up to ^ 
bitant wcaltj^ with the abilities which arc 
met with in an ordinary mechanic. ^ 
think that .such a corruption proceeds J 
men’s employing tho first that offer thems 
those who have the character yaa a 

men, instead of fearching out such as m 
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liberal education, and have been trained up in the 
•tudies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learning whc 
take to business, discharge it generally with greater 
honesty than men of the world. The chief reason 
fur it 1 take to be as follows : A man that has spent 
his youth in reading, has been used to find virtue 
extolled, and vice stigmatized. A man that has 
passed his time in the world, has often seen vice 
triumphant, and virtue discountenanced. Extortion, 
rapine, and injustice, which are branded with in- 
famy in books, often give a man a figure in the world ; 
while several qualities, which are celebrated in au- 
thors, as generosity, ingenuity, and good-nature, 
impoverish and ruin him. This cannot but have a 
proportionable elfcct on men whose tempers and 
principles are equally good and vicious. 

There would bo at least this advantage in em- 
ploying men of learning and parts in business; that 
their prosperity would sit more gracefully «)n them, 
and that we should not see many worthless persons 
shot up into the greatest figures of life.— C. 


No. 470.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 29, 1712. 

Turpo est difficlles habere iiiigas, , 

El slullus labor est inoptiaruiii. — Mart. 2 Epig. Ixxxvi. 
'Tis folly only, and dofoot of sen.ne. 

Turns trifles into Hungs of consequence. 

I HAVE been very often disappointed of late years, 
when upon examining the new edition of a classic 
author, I have found above half the volume taken 
up with various readings. When I have expected 
to meet with a learned note upon a doubtful passage 
iu a Latin poet, I have only been informed, that 
such or such ancient manuscrints for an tt write an 
ac, or of some other notable discovery of the like 
importance. Indeed, when a different reading gives 
us a different sense, or a new elegance in an author, 
the editor does very well in taking notice of it; but 
when he only entertains us with the several 'Prays of 
spelling the same word, and gathers together the 
various blunders and mistakes of twenty or thirty 
different transcribers, they only take up the time of 
the learned reader, and puzzle the minds of the 
Ignorant, I have often fancied with myself how 
enraged an old Latin author would be, should he 
see the several absurdities in sense and grammar, 
which are imputed to him by some or other of these 
various readings. In one he speaks nonsense ; in 
another makes use of a word that was never heard 
of; and indeed there is scarce a solecism in writing 
which the best author is not guilty of, if we may be 
at liberty to read him iu the words of some manu- 
script, which the laborious editor has thought fit to 
examine in the prosecution of his work. 

1 question not but the ladies and pretty fellows 
will be very curious to understand what it is that I 
have been hitherto talking of. I shall therefore 
give them a notion of this practice, by endeavour- 
ing to write after several persons who make an emi- 
nent figure in the republic of letters. To this end, 
We will suppose that the following song is an old ode, 
winch I present to the nublic in a new edition, with 
the several various readings which I find of it in for- 
mer editions, and in ancient manuscripts. Those who j 
jannot relish the various readings, will perhaps find 
heir account in the song, which never before ap- 
peared in print. 

My love was fickle once and changing, 

Nor e’er would settle in iny heart • 
from beauty still to beauty ranfftna, 
ev’ry face I found a dart. 


'I'was first a charming shai)e enslav'd me, 

An eye then gave the fata) stroke : 

Till by her wit Corinna sav'd me. 

And all my former fetters broke. 

But now a long and lasting anguish 
For Belvidora 1 endure; 

Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish. 

Nor hope to find the wonted cure 

For here the false unconstant lover. 

After a thousand beautic.s shown. 

Does new surprising charms discover, 

And finds variety in one. 

VARIOUS READINGS. 

Stanza the first, verse the first. And chan^in^.'j 
The and in some manuscripts is w rittcn thus, 4* .• 
but that in the Cotton library writes it in three dis- 
tinct letters. 

Verse the second. Nor e^er u’ouW.j Aldus reads 
it ever vvnUi ; but as this would hurt the metre, we 
have restored it to its genuine reading, by observing 
that synceresis which had been neglected by igno- 
rant transcribers. 

Ibid. In my heart,] Scaliger and others, on my 
heart. 

Verse the fourth. / found a dart.] The Vatican 
manuscript for I reads it ; but this must have been 
the hallucination of the transcribei, who probably 
mistook the dash of the I for a T. 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The fatal 
stroke.] Scioppius, Salniasius, and many others, for 
the read a ; but I have stuck to the usual reading. 

Verse the third. Till by her wit.] Some manu- 
scripts have it his unf, others your, others their wit. 
But as I find Corinna to be the name of a woman 
in other authors, I cannot doubt but it should be her. 

Stanza the third, verse the first. A long and last" 
ing anguish.] The German manuscript reads a last- 
ing passion^ but the rhyme will not admit it. 

Verse the second. For Belvidera 1 endure.] Did 
not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should cnange 
Belvidera into Belvidera ; Velvis being used by seve- 
ral of the ancient comic writers for a looking-glass, 
by which means the etymology of the word is very 
visible, and Belvidera will signify a lady who often 
looks in her glass ; as indeed she had very good rea- 
son, if she had all those beauties which our poet 
here ascribes to her. 

Verse the third. Hourly I sigh, and hourly Inn- 
yuish.] Some for the word hourly read daily, and 
others nightly i the last has great authorities of its 
side. 

Verse the fourth. The wonted cure.] The elder 
Stevens reads wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second. After a 
thousand beauties.] In several copies we meet with 
a hundred beauties, by the usual error of the tran- 
scribers, who probably omitted a cipher, and had 
not taste enough to know that the word thousand 
was ten times a greater compliment to the poet s 
mistress than a hundred. 

Verso the fourth. And finds variety in one.] Most 
of*tbe ancient manuscripts have it in two. Indeed 
so many of them concur in this last reading, that I 
am very much in doubt whether it ought not to take 
place. There ar# but two reasons, which incline me 
to the reading as I have published it : first, because 
the rhyme, and secondly, because the sense is pre- 
served by it. It might likewise proceed from the 
oscitancy of transcribers, who, to dispatch theii 
work the sooner, used to write all numbers iu cipher, 
and seeing the figure I followed by a little dash of 
the pen, as is customary i||pld manuscripts, they 
perhaps mistook the dash a second figure, and 
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hy ranting up both together, composed out of them 
the figure 2. But this 1 shall leave to the learned, 
without determining any thing in a matter of so 
great uncertainty.— C. 


No. 471.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1712. 

The wise with hop© sui>port the pains of life. 

The time pr(?sent seldom affords sulTicient em- 
ployment to the mind of man. Ohjec ts of pain or 
pleasure, love or admiration, do not lie thick enough 
togcthc'r in life to keej) the soul in constant action, 
and supjdy an immediate exercise to its faculti<‘8. 
In order, tlieiefore, to rtunedy this defect, that the 
mind may not want business, but alwa\s have ma- 
terials for thinking, she is endowed with certain 
powers, that can recall what is passed, and antici- 
pate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which w'e call the me- 
mory, is perpetually looking back, when we have 
nothing pre.^ent to entertain us. It is like those 
repositories in several animals that are filled with 
stores of their former food, on which they may ru- 
minate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and prevents any chasms of thought by 
ideas of what is passed, we have other faculties that 
agitate and employ her for wliat is to conic. These 
are the ))ussiou8 of hope and fear. 

By these two passions wc reach forward into fu- 
turity, and bring up to our present thoughts objects 
that lie hid in the remotest depths of time. We 
suffer misery and enjoy happiness, before they are 
in being; we can set the sun and stars forward, or 
lose sight of them by wandering into those retire<l 
parts of eternity, w hen the heavens and earth shall 
lie no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence 
of a creature is to be circumscribed by time, whose 
thoughts are not ? But I sliall, in this paper, confine 
myself to that particular passion which goes by the 
name of hope. 

Our actual enjoyments arc so few and transient, 
that man would be a very miserable being, were he 
not endowed with this passion, which gives him a 
taste of tnose good things that may possibly come 
into his possession. “ \Ve should hope for every 
tiling that is gooil,” says the old poet Linus, “ be- 
cause there is nothing which mav not be hoped for, 
and nothing hut what the gods are able to give us.** 
llojie quickens all the still jiarts of life, and keeps 
;oe mind awake in her most remiss and indolent 
hours. It gives habitual serenity ami good humour. 
U is a kinil of vital heat in the soul, that cheers and 
gladdens her, when she does m.t attend to it. It 
makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. 

Beside these several advantages which rise from 
iiope, there is another which is none of the least, 
and that is, its great efficacy in preserving us from 
-citing too high a value on nresent enjoyments. 
I'he saying of Ca'sur is very well known. When he 
had given away all his estate in gratuities among his 
friends, one of them asked what he had left for him- 
self; to which that great man replied, “ Hope.’* 
His natural magiiunimity hindered him from prizing 
what he was cerLuinlv possessed of, and turned all 
his ihoughis upon something more valuable that he 
had in view. I question not but every reader will 
draw a moral from this story, and apply it to himself 
without my uiredion. 

'I'hc old story of Pj^nra’s box (which many of, 
the iedrued believe wSorined among the heathens 


upon the tradition of the fall of man) shows us how 
deplorable a state they thought the present life, with, 
out hope. To set forth the utmost condition of 
misery, they tell us, that our forefather, according 
to the pagan theology, had a great vessel presented 
him by Pandora. Upon his lifting up the lid of it 
says the fable, there flew out all the calamities and 
distcmjif'rs incident to men, from which, till that 
time, they had been altogether exmiipt. Hope, who 
had been enclosed irt thecuj) with so much bad com- 
pany, instead of Hying off’ with the rest, stuck so 
close to the lid of it, that it was shut dow n upon her, 

I shall make but two reflections U[)on what 1 have 
hitherto said. First, that no kind of life is so ha[)])y 
as that which is full of hope, ospeeiully wlieii the 
hope is well grounded, and when the object of it is 
of an exalted kind, and in its natlire proper to make 
the person happy who enjoys it. This proposition 
must be very evident to those wlio consider how tew 
are the present enjoyments of the most hapjiy man, 
and how iiisulfieienl to give him an entire sutisfac 
tion and a( quieseenco in, them. 

My next observation is this, that a religious life 
is that whieh mo>t abounds in a well-grounded hope, 
and such a one as is lixed on objects that arc ca* 
|¥ihle of making us entirely happy. This ho))e in a 
religions man is much mure sure and certain than 
the hope of any temporal blessing, us it is strength- 
ened not only by reason, but by laith. It has at the 
same time its eye jierpetually AximI on that state, 
which implies in the very notion of it the most mil 
and the most lompletc happiness, 

1 have before shown how the influence of hope in 
general sweetens life, and makes our present cun- 
dition supportable, if not pleasing ; but a religious 
hope has still greater advantages. It does not only 
bear up the mind under her sufl’erings, but makes 
her rejoice in tliem, as they may he the instruments 
of procuring her the great and ultimate end of all 
her hope. 

* Religious hope has likewise this advantage above 
any other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying man, and to fill his mind not only with sec rel 
comfort and refreshment, but sometimes with rapture 
and transport. He triumphs in his agome.s. whilst 
the soul springs forward with delight to tiie great 
object which she has always had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being reunited to 
her in a glorious and joyful resurrection. 

I shall conclude this essay with those emphatical 
expressions of a lively hope, which the Bsalinbt 
made use of in the midst of those dangers And ad- 
versities which surrounded him ; for the lollowing 
passage had its present and personal, as well as its 
future and prophetic sense. “ 1 have set the Lor 
always before me. Because he is at my right ham 
I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is gla > 
and my glory rejoiceth. My flesh also shall lest m 
hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul m heil, nei- 
ther wilt thou sufler thine holy one to see con up 

tion. Thou will shew rne the path ot life. ‘ • 
pi esence is fulness of joy, at thyrighi liand i ere ur 
pleasures for evermore.”— -C. 


72.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1712. 


VoluptuB 

[>lan)eiji|ue mail 


Vino A)ii. ill. fif^*** 


lanieiniue man 

iiis only solace his hard fortune sends. Diocde 

CEIVKD some time ago a proposal. 

..e to it,- wheieiu the autho' discumeu 
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large of the innumerable objects of charity in a na- 
tion, and admonished the rich, who were afflicted 
with any distemper of body, particularly to regard 
the poor in the same species of. affliction, and con- 
fine their tenderness to them, since it is impossible 
to assist all w'ho are presented to them. The pro- 
poser had been relieved from a malady in his eyes 
by an operation performed by Sir William Read,- 
'and, being a man ol condition, had taken a resolu- 
tion to maintain three poor blind men during^ their 
lives, in gratitude for that great blessing. This 
niisfoitune is so very great and unfrequent, that one 
would think an establishment for all the poor under 
it might be easily accomplished, with the addition of 
a very few others to those wealthy who are in the 
same calamity. However, the thought of the pro- 
poser arose from a very good motive; and the par- 
celling of ourselves out, as callev to particular acts 
of benc’ficeuce, would be a pretty c 'ment of society 
and virtue. It is the ordinary fouiu. ition for men’s 
holding a commerce with each other, and becoming 
familiar, that they agree in the same sort of pleasure; 
and sure it may also be some reason for amity, that 
they are under one common distress. If all the rich 
who are lame iu the gout, from a life of ease, plea- 
suic, and luxury, would help those few who have it 
without a previous life of pleasure, and add a few of 
sueh laborious men, who arc become lame from un- 
happy blows, falls, or other accidents of age or sick- i 
ness; Isay, would such gouty persons administer 
to the necessities of men disahb'd like themselves, 
the consciousness of such a behaviour, would be the 
best jalap, cordial, and anodyne, in the feverish. ' 
faint, and t<»nncnting vicissitudes of tliat misiTahle 
distemper. The same may be said of all other, both 
bodily and intellectual evils, 'rhesc classes of cha^ 
rity Would certainly bring down blessings upon an j 
age and people; and if men were not petrilied with i 
the love of this world, against all sense of the com- ■ 
merce which ought to be among them, it would not j 
be an unreasonable bill for a poor man in the agony ! 
of pain, aggravated by want and poverty, to draw ! 
upon a sick alderman alter this form 


‘ Sir, 


Mr. Basil Plenty. 


“ You have the gout and stone, with sixty thou- 
sand pounds sterling; I have the gout and stone, 
not Worth one farthing; I shall pray for you, and 
desire you would pay the hearer twenty .shillings for ' 
value received from, ‘ 

Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Lazakus Hopkkul. 

The reader’s own imag'inatiou will suggest to him 
the reasonableness of such correspondences, and di- 
versity them into a thousand forms; hut I shall close 
this, as I began, upon the subject of blindness.^ 

T he following letter seems to be written by a man 
ol learning, who is returned to his study after a sus- ; 
peose of an ability to do so. The benefit he reports j 
himself to have received, may well claim the baud- 
somest encomium he can give the operator. 

' “ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Ruminating lately on your admirable discourses 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination, I began to con- 
sider to which of our senses we are obliged for the 


K fc in.itltutlon in favour of blind people, and ! 

'viri e hospital, seem to have oritfiuated from Hus paper, eer- ; 
from the principles of humamty stated ui it j 


greatest and most important share of those plea- 
sures; and I soon concluded that it was to the sight. 
That is the sovereign of the senses, and mother of all 
the arts and sciences, that have refined tlio rudene.HS 
1 of the uncultivated mind to a ])nliteness that distin- 
! guishcH the fine spirits from the barbarous yout or 
t the great vulgar and the small. The sight is the 
I obliging benefactress that bestows on us the most 
transporting sensations that we have from the va- 
: rious and wonderful products of nature. To the 
sight we owe the amazing discoveries of the heigiit, 
magnitude, and nu)tion of the planets; their several 
revolutions about their common centre of light, heat, 
and motion, the sun. The sight travels yet further 
to the fixed stars, and furnishes the onderstandii.g 
with solid reasons to prove, that each of them is a 
sun, moving on its own axis, in the centre of its own 
vortex or lurbillion, and perfoAning the same oflices 
i to its dcj)eiident planets that our glorious sun does 
i to this But the inquiries of the sight will not he 
stopped here, but make their progress through the 
immense expanse to the Milky Way, and theie 
divide the blended fires of the galaxy into infinite 
and ditlereut worlds, made nj) of distinct suns, and 
their peculiar equipages of j>liinels, till, unable to 
pursue this track any further, it deputes the imagi- 
nation to go on to new discoveries, till it till the un- 
bounded sjiaee with endless worlds. 

“ The sight informs the statuary’s chisel with 
power to give breath to lifeless brass and marble, 
an<l the painter’s pencil to swell the flat canvas 
with moving figures actuated by imaginary souls. 
Music indeed may plead another original,’^ since 
.Tubal, by the different falls of his hammer on the 
anvil, discovered by the air the tirst rude music that 
pleased the antediluvian fathers ; but then the sight 
has not only reduced those wilder sounds into artful 
order and harmony, but emiveys that harmony to 
the most distant parts of the world withtmt the help 
of sound. To the sight wo owe not only all the 
discoveries of philosophy, but all the divine imagery 
of poetry that transports the intelligent reader of 
Hoiiht, Milton, and Virgil. 

“ As the siglit h.is polished the world, so does it 
supply us with the most grateful and lasting plea- 
sure. Let love, let friendship, paternaHaffcction, 
liliul Jiiety, and conjugal duty, declare the joys the 
sight bestows on a meeting after absence. But it i 
would be endless to enumerate all the pleasures and 
advantages of sight; <*very one that ha.s it, every j 
hour he makes use of it, finds them, feels them, en- j 
joy.s them. | 

“Thus, as our greatest pleasures and knowledge { 
arc derived from the sight, so has Provi<lenre been ! 
more curious in the formation of its seat, the eye, 
than of the organs of the other senses. That slu- i 
peudous machine is composed, in a wonderful man- ! 
ner, of muscles, nieinbranes, and humours. Its mo- | 
tion.s are admirably directed by the muscles; the 
perspicuity of the humours transmit the rays of 
bght ; the rays are regularly refracted by their fi- 
gure; the blaVk lining of the sclerotes effectually 
prevents their being coiifouncied by retiection. It is 
wonderful indeed to consider* how many objects the 
eye is fitted to take in at once, and successively in 
an instant, and at the same lime to make a judgment 
of their pvisition, figure, and colour. It watches 
against our dangers, guides our steps, and lets in 
all the visible objects, whose beauty and variety in- 
struct and delight. 

• Mr. Weaver ii»rribes the d||eovery to Pytha^torisi. 
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** The pleasures and advantages of sight being so 
great, the loss must be very grievous ; of which 
Milton, from experience, gives tne most sensible 
idea, both in the third book of his Paradise Lost, 
and in hut Samson Agonistes. 

“ To light, in the former. 

— These I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sov'rejpn vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn 

And a little after. 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn. 

Or sight of vernal biooin, or Huinnicr's rose. 

Or flocks or herds, or human fncc divine ; 

But cloud instead, and evcr-duriiig dark. 

Surround me : from the cheerful wav* of men 
Cut off. and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presenied with a Universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expung’d and ra/Zd, 

And wisdom at unc entrance quite shut out. 

Again, in Samson Agonistes. 

But chief of all 

O loss of sight ! of thee I most complain : 

Blind among enemies ! O worse tliun chains. 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to mc's extinct. 

And ail her various objects of delight 

Annull’d 

- Still as a fool, 

In pow'r of others, never in my own, 

Scarce half I scorn to live, dead more than half: 

O dark ! dark ! dark ! amid tiie t)la4« of noon * 
Irrecoveralily dark, total eclipse. 

Without all hopes of day. 

“ The enjoyment of sight then being eo great a 
blessing, and the loss of it so terrible an evil, how 
excellent and valuable is the skill of that artist whi<di 
can restore the former, and redrcMs the latter ! My 
frequent perusal of the advertisements in the public 
Dews[}apers (generally the most agreeable entertain, 
ment they afford) has presented me with many and 
various benefits of this kind done to my countrymen 
by that skilful artist Dr. Grant, her majesty’s oculist 
extraordinary, whose happy hand has brought and 
restored to sight several hundreds in less than four 
years. Many have received sight by his means who 
came blind from their nmihcr’s womb, as in the la- 
tnous instf^ce of Jones of Newington.* I myself 
have been cured by him of a weakness in my eyes 
next to blindness, and am ready to believe any thing 
that is reported of bis ability this way ; and know 
that many, who could not purchase his assistance 
with money, have enjoyed it from his charity. Hut 
a list of particulars would swell my letter beyond its 
pounds : what 1 have said being suilicieut to comfort 
those who are in the like distress, since they may 
conceive hopes of being no longer miserable in this 
kind, while there is yet alive so able an oculist as 
Dr. Grant. 

“ I am the Spectator’s humble Servant, 

T. “ Philaisthi;opij.s,** 


No. 473.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 1712. 

Quid ? si quis vultu Mtvo ferus, et pede nuao, 

J:xlgua que togae simuiet textore CHtoriem ; 

Virtutemne repnesentet inoreaqud Catonis ? 

Hoa. 1 £p. xix. 12. 


* This oatentatious oculist was. it seems, originally a cobbler 
or tinker, afterward a preacher in a congregation of Baptists. 

William Jones was not bom blind, and was but very htUe. if at 
ail, benefited by Grant's operation, who appears to have been 
guilty of great fraud and downright forgery in his account and 
a(iveiti>em«{it.s of liui pretended cure. * 


SuppoMe a man the coarsest gow u should wear. 

No shoes, hl.s forehead rough, his look hevera 
And ape great Cato iu his form and dress ; 

Must he his virtues and his mind express CaxxcH. 

“To THK Spectator. 

“ Sir, 

“1am now in the country, and employ most of 
my time in reading, or thinking upon what I have 
read. Your paper comes constantly down to me, 
and it affects me so much, that I find my thoughts 
run into your way : and J rccoimnend (o you a .sub- 
ject upon which you have not yet touched, and that 
is, the satisfaction some men seem to take in their 
imperfections: 1 think one may call it glorying in 
their insufficiency. A certain great author is of 
opinion it is the contrary to envy, though perhaps it 
may proceed from it. Nothing is so common us to 
hear men of this sort, speaking of themselves, add to 
their own merit (as they think) by impairing it, in 
praising themselves for their defects, freely allow ing 
they commit some few frivolous errors, in order to bo 
esteemed persons of uncommon talents and great 
qualifications. They are generally prolessing an in- 
judicious neglect of dancing, fencing, and ridtlDg, as 
also an unjust contempt for travelling, and the mo- 
dern languages; as fur their part, say they, they 
nfever valued or troubled their head about them. 
This panegyrical satire on ‘.hcmselves certainly is 
worthy our animadversion. I have known one of 
these gentlemen think himself obliged to forget the 
day of an appointment, and sometimes even that yuu 
spoke to him; and when yoil see them, they hope 
you’ll pardon them, for they have the worst inomory 
iu the world. One of them started up the other day 
in some confusion, and said, ‘Now 1 think on’l, 1 
am to meet Mr. Mortmain, the attorney, about sonic 
business, but whether it is to-day or to-inorrovv, 
’faith I cannot tell.’ Now, to my certain knowledge, 
he knew his time to a moment, and was there ac- 
cordingly. These forgetful persons liave, to heighten 
their crime, generally the best memories of anjf 
people, as I have found out by their renicmbering 
sometimes through inadvertency. Two or three of 
them that I know can say most of our modern tra- 
gedies by heart. I asked a gentleman the other day 
that is famous for a good carver (at which acquisi- 
tion he is out of cnuntcnauce, imagining it may de- 
tract from some of his more essential qualifications) 
to help me to somotiiing that was near him ; hut ho 
I excused himself, and blushing told me, ‘ Of all things 
' he could never carve in his life ;’ though it can be 
proved upon him that he cuts up, disjoints, and un- 
cases, with iiieompurahle dexterity. I would not he 
understood as if 1 thought it laudable for a man of 
quality and fortune to rival the acquisitions of a>i‘* 
fi( ers, and endeavour to excel in little handy quali- 
ties ; no, 1 argue only against being ashamed at w htt 
is really praiseworthy. As these pretenccH to 
nuity show themselves several ways, you will olteu 
see a man of tins temper ashamed to be clean, and 
setting up for wit, only from negligence in his habit. 
Now I am upon this bead, I cannot Indp observing 
also upon a very different folly proceeding from the 
same cause. As these above-mentioned arise from 
affecting an equality with men of greater talents, 
from having the same faults, there are others that 
would come at a parallel with those above them, by 
possessing little advantages which they want. 1 
heard a young man not long ago, who has sense, 
comfort himself in his ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, 
and the Orientals: at the sumo time that he pub- 
lished his aversion to those languages, he said lha 
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the knowledge of them was rathei a diminution than 
an advancement of a man’s character : though at the 
same time I know he languishes and repines he is 
not master of them himself. Whenever I take any 
of these tine persons thus detracting from what they 
do not understand, I tell them I will complain to 
you ; and say I am sure you will not allow it an ex- 
ception agaipst a thing, that he who contemns it is 
an ignorant in it. “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ S. K” 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ 1 am a man of a very good estate, and am ho- 
! nnu rally in love. I hope yon will allow, when the 
' ultimate purpose is honest, there may be, without 
trespass against innocence, some toying by the way. 
People of condition are perhaps too distant and for- 
mal on those occasiony : but however that is, I am 
to confess to you that I have writ some verses to 
atone for my offence. You professed authors are a 
little severe upon us, who w-rite like gentlemen : but 
if you are a friend to love, you will insert my poem. 
You cannot imagine how much service it would do 
me with my fair one, as well as reputation with all 
my friends, to have something cf mine in the Spec- 
' tator. My crime was, that 1 snatched a kiss, an^ 
my poetical excuse as follows : — 

’ I. 

Belinda, see from yonder flowers 
The bee flies loaded to its cell : 

Can you perceive what it devours ? 

Are they impair'd in show or smell ? 

II. 

So, though I robb'd you of a kiss. 

Sweeter than their aml)rosiul dew ■ 

Why are you angry at my bhas ? 

Has it all impoverish'd you ? 

III. 

TTis by this cunning I contrive, 

In spite of your unkind reserve, 

- To keep my famished love alive. 

Which you inhumanly would starve. 

* I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Timothy Stanza.” 

“Sir, August 23, 1712. 

“ Having a little time upon my hands, I cotdd not 
think of bestowing it better than in writing an 
epistle to the Spectator, which I now do, and am. Sir, ' 
I ” Your humble Servant, 

I ” Bob Short. 

I “ P. S. If you approve of my style, I am likely 
enough to become your correspondent. I desire 
your opinion of it. I design it for that way of wri- 
I libg called by the judicious ‘ the familiar.’ T. 
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Asperitas agrestis. et inconcinna.— H ur. 1 Kp. xviii. 6. 

Bude, rustic, and inelegant. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

I “ Being of the number of those that have lately 
retired from the centre of business and pleasure, my 
j^neasiness in the country where I am arises rather 
Vr* society than the solitude of it To be 
® ' ‘Red to receive and return visits from and to a 
Circle of nmghbours, who, through diversity of age 
j inclinations, can neither be entertaining nor ser- 
I ueable to us, is a viie loss of time, and a slavery 
I a man should deliver himself, if possible . 

I must I lose the remaining part of my life, [ 


because they have thrown away the former part of 
theirs ? It is to me an insupportable affliction, to 
bo tormented with the narrations of a set of peopl^e, 
who are warm in their expressions of the quick relish 
of that pleasure which their dogs and horses have a 
more delicate taste of. I do also in my heart detest 
and abhor that damnable doctrine and position of 
the necessity of a bumper, though to one’s own toast; 
for though it is pretended that these deep potations 
are used only to inspire gaiety, they certainly drown 
that cheerfulness which would survive a moderate 
circulation. If at these meetings it were left to every 
stranger either to fill his glass according to his own 
inclination, or to make his retreat when he finds ho 
has been sufficiently obedient to that of others, these 
entertainments would be governed with more good 
sense, and consequently with more good breeding, 
than at present they are. Indeed, where any of the 
guests are known to measure their fame or pleasure 
by their glass, proper exhortations might be used to 
these to push their fortunes in this sort of reputa- 
tion ; but where it is unseasonably insisted on to a 
modest stranger, this drench may be said to be swal- 
lowed with the same necessity as if it had been ten- 
dered in the horn for that purpose,^ with this aggra* 
vating circumstance, that it distresses the entertain 
er’s guest in the same degree as it relieves his horses. 

” To attend without impatience an account ot 
five-barred gates, double ditches, and precipices, and 
to survey the orator with desiring eyes, is to me ex- 
tremely difficult but ab.solutely necessary, to be upon 
tolerable terms with him ; but then the occasional 
burstings out into laughter is of all other accomplish- 
ments the most requisite. I confess at present I 
have not that command of these convulsions as is 
necessary to be good company ; therefore I beg you 
would publish this letter, and let mo he known all at 
once for a queer fellow, and avoided. It is mon- 
strims to me, that we who are given to reading and 
calm conversation, should ever be visited by these 
roarers; but they think they themselves, as neigh- 
bours, may come into our rooms with the same right 
that they and their dogs hunt in our grounds. 

” Your institution of clubs I have always admired, 
in which you constantly endeavoured the union of 
the metaphorically defunct, that is, such af are nei- 
Iber serviceable to the busy and enteiprising part of 
mankind, nor entertaining to the retired and specu- 
lative. There should certainly, therefore, in each 
county be established a club of the persons whose 
conversations I have described, who for their own 
private, as also the public emolument, should exclude, 
and be excluded, all other society. Their attire 
should be the same with their huntsmen’s, and none 
should be admitted into this green conversation-piece, 
except he had broken his collar-bone thrice. A 
broken rib or two might also admit a man without 
the least opposition. The president must necessarily 
have broken his neck, and have been taken up dead 
once or twice : for the more maims this brotherhood 
shall have met with, the easier will their conversa- 
tion flow and keep up ; and when any one of these 
vigorous invalids had ilnisharf^is narration of the 
collar-bone, this naturally wWld introduce the his- ; 
lory of the ribs. Besides, the different circumstances 
of their falls and fractures would help to prolong and 
diversify their relations. There should also be an 
other club of such men, who had not succeeded so 
well in maiming themselves, but are however in the 
constant pursuit of these accomplishments. I would 

: . ^ 0 

• .a uora Is used to adminliter potions to horses. 
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l»v uo means bt* suspected, by what I have said, tu 
traduce in general the body of fox- hunters ; for 
whilst 1 look upon a reasonable creature full speed 
affer a pack of dugs by way of pleasure, and not of 
business, 1 shall always make honourable mention 
)f it. 

“ But the most irksome conversation of all others 
1 have met with iu the neighbourhood, has been 
among two or three of your travellers who have over- 
looked men and manners, and have passed through 
France and Italy witli the same ob.scrvation that the 
carriers and stagv.*coachinen do through (Jreat Bri- 
tain ; that is, th-::i stops and stages have been re- 
gulated according to the liipior tliey have met with 
in their pas.sage. They indeed remeniher the names 
of almndaiice of places, with the particular tincrics 
of certain churches; but their distinguishing mark 
is a certain prcttiiii'ss of fureigu language^, the meau- 
ing of whicli they could have belter expressed in 
their own. The entertainment of these tine observers 
Shaksjieare has described to consist 

In talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po; 

and then concludes with a sigh. 

Now lliis Is worshipful society ? 

** I would not be thought in all this to hate such 
honest creatures as dogs ; 1 am only unhappy that I 
cannot partake in their diversions. But I love them 
so w'ell, as dogs, that I often go with iiiy pockets 
stuffed with bread to dispense my favours, or make 
my way through them at neighbours’ iiouscs. There 
' is in particular a young hound of great expectation, 
vivacity, and enterprise, that attends my flights 
wherever he spies me. This creature observes my 
countenance, and behaves himself accordingly, ills ; 
; mirth, bis frolic, and joy, upon the siglit of me, has 
been observed, and I have been gravely desired not 
to encourage him so much, for it spoils his parts; 

; but I think he shows them .sufficiently in the se viral 
I boLindings, friskings, and scourings, when he makes 
his court to me ; hut I foresee in a little lime he and 
1 must keep company with one another only, for we ; 
arc fit for no other in these parts. Having informed ; 
you how I do pass my time in the country where I 
am, I must proceed to tell you how I would pass it, 
had I such a fortune as would put me above the ob- 
servance of ceremony and custom. 

*• My scheme of a country life, then, should be as 
follows. As I am happy in three or four very agree 
able friends, these I would constantly have with mo; 
and the freedom we took with one another at school 
and the university, W'e would inainiain and exert 
upon all occasions with great courage. There i 
should be certain hours of the day to he employed 
in reading, during which time it should be impossi- 
ble for any one of us to enter the other’s chamber, 
unles.s by storm. After this we would cuiiimuui- 
cate the trash or treasure we had met with, with our 
own reflections upon the matter; the justness of 
which we would controvert with good-humoured 
warmth, and never spare one another out of that 
complaisant spirit o^conversation, which makes 
others affirm and denfpihe. same matter in a quarter I 
of an hour. If any of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
not of our turn, should take it in their heads to vi- 
sit me, I should look upon these persons in the same 
degree enemies to iny particular state of happiness, | 
as ever the French were to that of the public, and 
1 would be at an annual expense in spies to observe j 
their motions. Whenever I should be surprised with ' 
u visit us 1 hate driukiu^', I would be brisk tu swiU<) 


ing bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is better to 
trouble other!* with my impertim nee, than to be trou 
bled myself with theirs. The necessity of an in- 
firmary makes me resolve to fall into that project; 
and as we should be but live, the terrors of an invo- 
luntary separation, which our number cannot so well 
admit of, would make us exert ourselves in opposi- 
tion to all the particulars mentioned in your iiistitu- 
tion of that ctjuitable conlineuietit. T'his my way of 
life 1 know would subject me to the imputation of a 
morose, covetous, and singular fellow. T’liese and all 
other hard words, with all manner of insijiid jc.st.s, 
.and all other reproach, would be matter of mirth to 
me and my friends : besides, I would destroy the 
ajiplicatioii of the epithets morose and covetous, by 
a yearly relief of my undeservedly necessitous neigh- 
bours, and by treating my friends and domeslic. 
with a humanity that should exjiress tiie obligation 
to lie rather on my side ; and as for the word sin- 
gular, I was always of opinion every man must be 
so, to be what one would desire him. 

“ Your very liumble IScrvaiit, J. II.”* 

“ Mn. Splctatou, i 

“ Anoi T two years ago I was called upon by the 
younger part of a country family, by my moiber’s 
side reialeu to me, to visit Mr. Ciiuqibell.t tl»t> dumb 
man ; for they told me that that was ehieily what 
brought them to town, having lieard wondcriiof huu 
in K.ssex. I, who always wanted faith in matters 
of this kind, was not easily prevailed on to go; but, 
lest they should take it ill, I went with them; when, 
to my surprise, Mr. Campbell related all their past 
life ; ill short, had he not been prevented, such a 
discovery would have come out as woulu have ruined 
the next design of their coming to town, viz, buying 

' weddiiig-clothes. Our names though he iievei 

heard of us before and we endeavoured to con- 
ceal. were as familiar to him as to ourselves. To | 

be sure, Mr, Spectator, he is a very learned and , 
wise man. Being impatient to know my fortune, j 
j having [laid my respects in a family Jacobus, be 
t<»ld 1110 (after his manner) among several other 
thing, s, that in a y«,‘ar and nine months I should tall 
ill of a new fever, be given over by my physicians, 
but should with much difficulty recov(‘r ; that, the 
lirst time I took the air afterward, 1 should be ad- 
dressed to by a young geiilleman of a pleiitilul fur- 
• tunc, good sense, and a generous spirit. Mr. {Specta- 
tor, he is the purest man in the world, for all he said 
is come to pass, and I am the happiest she in Kent. 

I have been in quest of Mr. Campbell these three 
months, and cannot find him out. Now, healing 
you arc a dumb mau too, 1 thought you might eoi- 
respoiid, and he able tO tell me something ; lor 
think myself highly obliged to make his fortune, us 
he has mine. It is very possible your worship, who 
has spies all over this town, can inform me huw to 

• This letUT uiw probably written by Steel's 
gian and lii«*a<l, Uie llov. Mr. Uichard Parker. 
phshed scholar was for many yearn vicar of 
Norihumbcriund, a living in ilw Milt of Merioii-coJiege. 
he and Steela lived m the most cordial faiiiiliardy. ^ ^ ^ 

lug the rural sports of Bamboroughshire, b® j,. 

ehiinue of visits with most of the hospitable genth , | , 
neighbourhood : who, invigorated by their diversion. , nnrtli. 
in c<*pioiw merds, and were apt lobe vociferous i»i d ..ouvi 
and over-importuiiale with theix guests, to join in th 

t Duncan Campbell announced himself to the o, 

Scotch highlander, gifted with the «®®ond-sight. 
preWidJlcb., dt.af u..d dumb and d“ 

a fortune to himself by pi actising for soine j ^y^une 

lity of th® vulgar iu the iguoininious character oi 
teller. 
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send to him. If you can, I beseech you be as speedy 
as possible, and you will highly oblige 

** Your constant Header and Admirer, 

“ Dulcibella Thanklkt.** 

Ordered, That the inspector I employ about won- 
ders inquire at the Golden-Lion, opposite to the 
Half-Moon tavern in Drury-lane, into the merit of 
this silent sage, and report accordingly.— -T. 


No. 475.1 THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1712. 

— — Qute res in se neque consilium, neque modum 
Habet ullum, earn consHio regere non poles. 

Tkr. Eun act i. sc. 1 . 

The thins that in itself has neither measure nor consideration, 
counsel cannot rule. 

It is an old observation, which has been made of 
politicians who would rather ingratiate themselves 
with their sovereign, than promote his real service, 
that they accommodate their counsels to his inclina- 
tions, and advise him to such actions only as his heart 
is naturally set upon. The privy-councillor of one in 
love must observe the same conduct, unless he would 
forfeit the friendship of the person who desires his 
advice. 1 have known several odd cases of this na- 
ture. Hipparchus was going to marry a commoti 
woman ; hut being resolved to do nothing without 
the advice of his friend Philander, be consulted him 
upon the occasion. Philander told him his mind 
freely, and represented his mistress to him in such 
strong colours, that the next morning he received a 
challenge for his pains, and before twelve o’clock 
was run through the body by the man who had asked 
his advice. Celia was more prudent on the like 
occasion. She desired Lconilla to give her opinion 
freely upon the young fellow who made his ad- 
dresses to her. Leouilla, to oblige her, told her with 
great frankness, that she looked upon him as one of 

the most worthless. Celia, foreseeing what a cha 

racter shl was to expect, begged her not to go on, 
for that she had been privately married to him 
above a fortnight. The truth of it is, a woman sel- 
dom asks advice before she has bought her wedding 
clothes. When she has made her own choice, for 
form's sake, she sends a cong^ d'ilire to her friends. 

If we look into the secret springs and motives 
that set people at work on these occasions, and 
put them upon asking advice which they never 
intend to take; I look upon it to be none of the 
least, that they are incapable of keeping a secret 
which is so very pleasing to them. A girl longs to 
tell her confidante, that she hopes to be married in 
a little time ; and, in or^r to talk of the pretty 
fellow that dwells so mucilm her thoughts, asks her 
very gravely what she would advise her to do in a 
case of 80 much difficulty. Why else should Me- 
lissa, who had not a thousand pounds in the world, 
go into every quarter of the town to ask her ac- 
whether they would advise her to take 
lorn Townly, that made his addresses to her with 
estate of five thousand a year F It is very plea- 
on this occasion, to hear the lady propose her 
thm^* > *“d to see the paint she is at to get over 

I must not here omit a practice that is in use 
among the vainer part of our own sex, who will 
otten ask a friend’s advice in relation to a fortune 
uom they are never like to come at. .Will Honey- 
j ^ Is now on the verge of threescore, took 
©aside not long since, and asked me in his most 
lous look, whether 1 would advise him to marry 


my Lady Betty Single, who, by the way, has one 
of the greatest ffirtunes about town. I stared him 
full in the face upon so strange a question ; uppn 
which he immediately gave me an inventory of her 
jewels and estate, adding that he was resolved to do 
nothing in a matter of such consequence without my 
approbation. Finding he would have an answer, 
I told him if he could get the lady’s consent he had 
mine. This is about the tenth match which, to my 
knowledge, Will has consulted his friends upon, 
without ever opening his mind to the party herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the follow- 
ing letter, which comes to me from some notable 
young female scribe, who, by the contents of it, 
seems to have carried matters so far, that she is 
ripe for asking advice ; but as I would not los(‘ 
her good-will, nor forfeit the reputation which 1 
have with her for wisdom, I shall only communicate 
the letter to the public, without returning any an- 
swer to it. 

“ Mr. Spectator^ 

“ Now, Sir, the thing is this ; Mr. Shapely is the 
rettiest gentleman about town. He is very tall, 
ut not too tall neither. He dances like an angel. 
His mouth is made 1 do not know how, but it is the 

f irettiest that I ever saw in my life. He is always 
aughing, for he has an infinite deal of wit. If you 
did but see how he rolls his stockings ! He has a thou 
sand pretty fancies, and I am sure, if you saw him, 
you would like him. He is a very good scholar, and 
can talk Latin as fast as English.. I wish you could 
but see him dance. Now you must understand poor 
Mr. Shapely has no estate; but how can he help 
that, you know ? And yet my friends are so un- 
reasonable as to be always teasing me about him, 
because he has no estate ; but 1 am sure he has that 
that is better than an estate ; for he is a good-na- 
tured, ingenious, modest, civil, tall, well-bred, hand- 
some man ; and I am obliged to him for his civili- 
ties ever since I saw him. 1 forgot to tell you that he 
has black eyes, and looks upon me now and then as 
if he had tears in them. And yet my friends are so un- 
reasonable, that they would have me be uncivil to 
him. I have a good portion which they cannot hin- 
der me of, and 1 shall be fourteen on the 29th day 
of August next, and am therefore willing to settle in 
the world as soon as I can, and so is Mr. Shapely 
But every body 1 advise with here is poor Mr. 
Shapely’s enemy. I desire therefore you will give 
me your advice, for I know you are a wise man ; 
and if you advise me well, I am resolved to follow »t. 
I heartily wish you could sec him dance ; and am, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant, B. D. 

C. “ He loves your Spectators mightily.” 


No. 476.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1712. 

— — Lucidus ordo.— Hor. Ars Poet 41. 

Method gives light. 

Among my daily papers which I bestow on the 

{ mblic, there are some which are written with regu- 
arity and method, and othera^hat run out into the 
wildness of those compositions v^hich go by the name 
of essays. As for the first, I have the whole scheme 
of the discourse in my mind before I set pen to 
paper. In the other kind of writing, it is sufficient 
that 1 have several thoughts on a subject, without 
troubling myself to range them in such order, that 
they may seem to grow out of one another, and be 
disposed under the proper heads. Seneca and Mou- 
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tdigne are patterns for writing in this last kind, as 
Tally and Aristotle excel in the oth4r. When 1 read 
an author of genius who writes without method, I 
fancy myself in a wood that abounds with a great 
many noble objects, rising among one anotiicr in the 
greatest confusion and disorder. When I it^ad a 
methodical discourse, I am in a regular plantation, 
and can place myself in its several centres, so as to 
take a view of all the lines and walks that are struck 
from them. You may ramble in the one a whole 
day together, and every moment discover something 
or otherjpiat is new to you ; but when you have 
done, you will have buta coufused imperfect notion 
of the place : in the other your eye commands the 
whole prospect, and gives you such an idea of it as 
. is not easily worn out of the memory. 

Irregularity and want of method arc only support- 
able in men of great learning or genius, who are often 
too full to be exact, and therefore choose to throw 
down their pearls in heaps before the reader, rather 
than bo at tne pains of stringing them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both in respect 
to the writer and the reader. In regard to the first, 
it is a great help to hi* invention. When a man has 
planned his discourse, he finds a great many thoughts 
rising out of every head, that do not offer themselves 
upon the general survey of a subject. His thoughts 
are at the same time more intelligible, and better 
discover their drift and meaning, when they are 
placed in their proper lights and follow one another 
in a regular series, than when they are thrown to- 
gether without order and connexion. There is al- 
ways an obscurity in confusion ; and the same sen- 
tence that would have enlightcued the reader in one 
part of a discourse, perplexes him in another. For 
the same reason, likewise, every thought in a me- 
thodical discourse shows itself in its greatest beauty, 
as the several figures in a piece of painting receive 
new grace from their disposition in the picture. The 
advantages of a reader from a methodical discourse 
are correspondent with those of the writer. He com- 
prehends every thing easily, takes it in with plea- 
sure, and retains it l6ng. 

Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversa- 
tion tlian in writing, provided a man would talk to 
make himself understood. 1 who hear a thousand 
coffee-house debates every day, am very sensible of 
this want of method in the thoughts of my honest 
countrymen. There is not one dispute in ten which 
is managed in those schools of politics, where, after 
the three first sentences, the question is not entirely 
lost. Our disputants put me in mind of the scuttle- 
‘ fish, that when he is unable to extricate himself, 

I blackens all the water about him until he becomes 
I invisible. The man who does not know how to me- 
thodize his thoughts, has always, to borrow a phrase 
from the Dispensary, ** a barren superfluity of words:*’ 
the fruit is lost amidst the exuberance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent immetho- 
dical disputants of any that has fallen under tny ob- 
i servation. Tom has read enough to make him very 
! impertinent: his knowledge is sufficient to raise 
j doubts, but not to them. It is pity that be 
I has so much learning, or that he has not a great deal 
more. With these qualifications, Tom sete up for a 
freethinker, finds a great many thinj^s to blame m 
j the constitution of his country, and gives shrewd in- 
timations that he does not believe another world. In 
short, Puzzle is an atheist as much as his parts will 
give him leave. He has got about half a dozen 
common-place topics, into which he never fails to 
turn the conversation, whatever was the occasion of 


it. Though the matter in debate be about Douay or 
Denain, it is ten to one but half his discourse runs 
upon the unreasonableness of bigotry and priest- 
craft. This makes Mr. Puzzle tiie admiration of all 
those who have less sense than himself, and the cun. 
tempt of all those who have more. There is none in 
town whom Tom dreads so much as my friend Will 
Dry. Will, who is acquainted with Tom’s logic, 
when he finds him running off the question, cuts him 
sho^t with a “ What then ? We allow all this to he 
true; but what is it to our present purpose ?” I 
have known Tom eloquent half an hour together, and 
triumphing, as he thought,^ the superiority of the 
argument, when he has been nonplussed on a sudden 
by Mr. Dry’s desiring him to tell the company ulmt 
it was that he endeavoured to prove. In short, Dry 
is a man of a clear methodical head, but few words, 
and gains the same advantages over Puzzle, that a 
small body of regular troops would gain over a num- 
berless undisciplined militia. 
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———•An me ludit amabllls 
Insania ? Audire, el vidcor plos 
. Errare per Iuco.h, aina'iiae 

Quos et aqvae 8ubcunt et aurce.— Hor. 3 Od. iv. 5. 
—Does airy fancy cheat 
My mind well pleas’d with the deceit ? 

I seem to hear, I seem to move. 

And wander through the happy grove, 

Where smooth springs How, and murm'ring breeze 
Wantons through the waving trees.— C rsecu. 


** Sir, 

“ Having lately read your essay on The Pica- 
iures of the Imagination, I was so taken with your 
thoughts upon some of our English gardens, that I 
cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that 
subject. I am one, you must know, who am looked 
upon as a humourist in gardening. I have sevcrul 
acres about my house, which I call ray garden, and 
which a skilful gardener would not know what to 
call. It is a confusion of kitchen and parterre, or- 
chard and flower-garden, which lie so mixtand inter- 
woven with one another, that if a foreigner who had 
seen nothing of our country, should be conveyed into 
my garden at his first landing, he would look upon 
it as a natural wilderness, and one of the unculti- 
vated parts of our country. My flowers grow up m 
several parts of the garden in the greatest l^xuri- 
ancy and profusion. 1 am so far from being mn ^ 
any particular one, by reason of its rarity, that i 
meet with any one in a field which pleases me, 
give it a place in my garden. By this means, w u 
a stranger walks with me, he is surprised to see 
Veral large spots of ground covered with ten o - 
sand different colours, and has often single 
flowers that he might have met with under a o 
mon hedge, in a field, or in a meadow, as ^ ^ 

the greatest beauties of the place. The only ^thod 
I observe in this particular, is to range m 
quarter the products of the 

may make their appearance together, 5 

a picture of the gmateat variety. There., the .ame 

irregularity in my plantations, i 

.a _ natures WiU permit. 



nd am pleased, when ~ the next 
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luxury "wliich that place abounds with, I have always 
thought a kitchen-garden a more pleasant sight than 
the finest orangery, or artificial green-house. I 
love to see every thing in its perfection ; and am 
mere pleased to survey my rows of cole worts and 
cabbages, with a thousand nameless pot-herbs, 
springing up in their full fragrancy ana verdure, 
than to see the tender plants of foreign countries 
kept alive by artificial heats, or withering in an air j 
and soil that are not adapted to them. I must Yiot 
omit, that there is a fountain rising in the upper part 
of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, 
and administers to the pleasure as well as the plenty 
of the place. I have so conducted it, that it visits 
most of my plantations : and have taken particular 
care to let it run in the same manner as it would do 
in an open field, so that it generally passes through 
banks of violets and primroses, plats of willow, or 
other plants, that seem to be of its own producing. 
There is another circumstance in which I am very 
particular, or, as my neighbours call me, very whim- 
sical : as my garden invites into it all the birds of 
the country, by offering them the conveniency of 
springs and shades, solitude and shelter, I do not 
suffer any one to destroy their nests in the spring, 
or drive them from their usual haunts in fruit-time; 

I value my garden more for being full of blackbirds 
thau cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for 
their songs. By this means, I have always the mu- 
sic of the season in its perfection, and am highly de- 
lighted to see the jay or the thrush hopping about 
my walks, and shooting before ray eye across the se- 
veral little glades and alleys that I pass flirougli. I 
think there are as many Kinds of gardening as of 
poetry : your makers of parterres and flower-gardens 
are epigrammatists and sonneteers in this art ; con- 
trivers of bowers and grottos, treillagcs and cascades, 
arc romance writers. Wise and London are our 
heroic poets ; and if, as a critic, I may single out 
any passage of their works to commend, I shall take : 
notice of that part in the upper garden at Kensing- 
ton, which was at first nothing but a gravel-pit. It 
must have been a fine genius for gardening that 
could have thought of forming such an unsightly j 
hollow into so beautiful an area, and to have hit the j 
eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scene as 
that which it is now wrought into. To give this par- 
ticular spot of ground the greater effect, they have 
made a very pleasing contrast ; for, as on one side 
of the walk you see Uiis hollow basin, with its sevo- 
faUittle plantations, lying so conveniently under the 
^ye of the beholder, on the other side of it there ap- 
pears a seeming mount, made up of trees, rising one 
higher than another, in proportion as they approach 
the centre. A spectator, who has not heard this ac- 
count of it, would think this circular mount was not 
only a real one, but that it had been actually scooped 
out of that hollow space which I have before men- 
'.*u ^ y®t inet with any one, who has 

walked in this garden, who was not struck with that 
part of it which I have here mentioned. As for my- 
you will find, by the account which I have al- 
ready given you, that my compositions in gardening 
are altogether after the Pindaric manner, and run 
” ^ the beautiful wildness of nature, without affect- 
mg the nicer elegances of art. What I am now 
K<>‘ng to mention, will perhaps deserve your atten- 
mn more than any thing I have yet said. I find 
> m the discourse which I spoke of at the begin- 
^lilk against filling an En- 

evergreens ; and indeed I am so 
your opinion^ that I can by no mo&ns think 


the verdure of an evergreen comparable to that which 
shoots out annually, and clothes our trees' in the sum- 
mer season. But I have often wondered that those 
who are like myself, and love to live in gardens, 
have never thought of contriving a winter garden, 
which should consist of such trees only as never cast 
their leaves. We have very often little snatches of 
sunshine and fair weather in the most uncomfortable 
parts of the year, and have frequently several days 
in November and January that are as agreeable as 
any in the finest months. At such timetaAercforc, 
I think there could not be a greater pleaMe than to 
walk in such a winter garden as I have proposed. 
In the summer season the whole country blooms, and 
is a kind of garden ; for which reason we are not so 
sensible of those beauties that at this time may be 
every where met with ; but when nature is iu her de- 
solation, and presents us with nothing but bleak and 
barren prospects, there is something unspeakably 
cheerful in a spot of ground which is covered with 
trees that smile amidst all the rigours of winter, and 
give us a view of the most gay season in the midst 
of that which is the most dead and melancholy. I 
have so far^indulgod myself in this thought, that 1 
have set apart a whole acre of ground for the execu- 
►tion of it. The walls arc covered with ivy instead of 
vines. The laurel, the horn-boam, and the holly, 
with many other trees and plants of the same nature, 
grow so thick in it, that you cannot imagine a more 
lively scene. The glowing redness of the berries, 
with which they are hung at this time, vies with the 
verdure of their leaves, and is apt to inspire the 
heart of the beholder with that vernal delight which 
you have somewhere taken notice of in your former 
papers. It is very pleasant, at the same time, to 8e« 
the several kinds of birds retiring into this little 
green spot, and enjoying themselves among the 
brancJies and foliage, when my great garden, which 
I have before mentioned to you, does not afford a 
single leaf for their shelter. 

“ You must know, Sir, that I look upon the plea- 
sure which we take in a gardei^ as one of the most 
innocent delights in human life. A garden was the 
habitation of our first parents before the fall. It is 
naturally apt to fill the mind with calmness and tran- 
quillity, and to lay all its turbulent passions at rest. 
It gives us a great insight into the contrivances and 
wisdom of Providence, and suggests innumerable 
subjects for meditation. I cannot but think the v€*ry 
complacency and satisfaction which a man takes in 
these works of nature to be a laudable, if not a vir- 
tuous habit of mind. For all which reasons, I hope 
you will pardon the length of my present letter. 

C. “ I am, Sir,” &c. 

No. 478.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1712. 

— — Unus, 

Quern penes arbitrium eat, et Jua, cl norma 

Hor. Ars Poet, v 72: 

Fashion, sole arbitreas of dress. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** It happened lately that a friend of mine, who 
had many things to buy for his family, would oblige 
me to walk with him to the shops. He was very 
nice in hie way, and fond of having every thing 
showt^jl which at first made me very uneasy ; but as 
his humour still continued, the things which I had 
been staring at along with him began to fill my head, 
and led me into a set of amusing thoughts concern- 
ing them. 

“ I fancied it must be very surprising to any one 
who enters into a detail of fashions to consider how 

2 N 2 
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far the vanity of mankind has laid itself out in dress, 
what a prodigious number of people it maintains, 
and what a circulation of money it occasions. Pro- 
vidence in this case makes use of the folly which we 
will not give up, and it becomes instrumental to the 
support of those who are willing to labour. Hence 
it is that fringe-makers, lacemen, tire-women, and 
a number of other trades, which would be useless in 
H simple state of nature, draw their subsistence ; 
though seldom seen that such as these are cx- 
tremelj^^h, because their original fault being 
foundedT^on vanity, keeps them poor by the light 
inconstancy of its nature. The variableness of 
fashion turns the stream of business, which flows 
from it. now into one channel, and anon into an- 
other ; so that different sets of people sink or flourish 
in their turns by it. 

“ From the shops we retired to the tavern, where 
I found my friend express so much satisfaction for 
the bargains he bad made, that my moral reflections 
(if 1 had told them) might have passed for a reproof ; 
so I chose rather to fall in with him, and let the dis- 
course run upon the use of fashions. 

“ Here we remembered how much man is governed 
by his senses, how livelily he is struck by the objects 
which appear to him in an agreeable manner, how* 
much clothes contribute to make us agreeable ob- 
jects, and how much we owe it to ourselves that we 
should appear so. 

“ We considered man as belonging to societies; 
societies as formed of different ranks, and different 
ranks distinguished by habits, that all proper duty 
or respect might attend their appearance. 

“Wo took notice of several advantages which 
are met with in the occurrences of conversation ; 
how the bashful man has been sometimes so raised, 
a* to express himself with an air of freedom, when 
he imagines that his habit introduces him to com- 
pany with a becoming manner ; and again, how a 
fool in fine clothes shall be suddenly heard with 
attention, till he has betrayed himself ; whereas a 
man of sense, appearing with a dress of negligence, 
shall be but coldly received till he be proved by 
time, and established in a character. Such things 
as these we could recollect to have happened to our 

* own knowledge so very often, that we concluded 
the author had his reasons, who advises his son to 
go in dress rather above his fortune than under it. 

** At last the subject seemed so considerable, that 
it was proposed to have a repository built for 
fashions, as there are chambers for medals and 
i other rarities. The building may be shaped as 
that which stands among the pyramids in the form 
' of a woman’s head. This may be raised upon pillars, 

! whose ornaments shall bear a just relation to the 
i design. Thus there may be an imitation of fringe 
I carved in the base, a sort of appearance of lace in 
j the frieze, and a representation of curling locks, 

I with bows of ribands sloping over them, may fill up 
I the work of the cornice. The inside may bo di- 
I vided into two apartments appropriated to each sex. 

I The apartments may be filled with shelves, on which 
j boxes are to stand as regularly as books in a library. 

; These are to havefoiding-doors, which being opened, 

I you are to behold a baby dressed out in sdm^ashion 
j which has flourished, and standing upon a j^desial, 

! where the lime of its reign is marked down. For 

* its further regulation let it be ordered, that every 
, one who invents a fashion shall bring in his box, 

whose front he may at pleasure have either worked 
I or painted with some amorous or gay device, thatr, 

; like books with gilded leaves and covers, it may the 


sooner draw the eyes of the beholders. And to th»i 
end that these may be preserved with all due care, 
let there be a keeper appointed, who shall he a gen' 
tleman qualified with a competent knowledge in 
clothes, so that by this means the place will bo a 
comfortable support for some beau who has spent 
his estate in dressing, 

“ The reasons offered, by which we expected tn 
gain the approbation of the public, were as foDowb 
First, That every one who is considerable 
enough to be a mode, or has any imperfection ofna- 
ture or chance, which it is possiWe to hide by thr 
advantage of clothes, may, by coming to this reposi 
tory, be furnished herself, and furnish all, who aro 
under the same misfortune, with the most agreeable 
manner of concealing it : and that on the other 
side, every one who has any beauty in face or shape, 
may also be furnished with the most agreeable 
manner of showing it. 

“ Secondly, That whereas some of our young 
gentlemen who travel, give us great reason to sus- I 
pect that they only go abroad to make or improve a | 
fancy for dress, a project of this nature may he a I 
means to keep them at home ; which is in effect the | 
keening of so much money in the kingdom. Ami 
perhaps the balance of fashion in Europe, which | 
now leans upon the side of France, may be so al- i 
tered for the future, that it may become as common 
with Frenchmen to come to England for their j 
I finishing stroke of breeding, as it has been for Ku- ; 
glishmen to go to France for it. i 

“ Thirdly, Whereas several great scholars, who j 
might ha^ been otherwise useful to the world, have 
spent their time in studying to describe the dresses 
of the ancients from dark hints, which they arefaiu , 
to interpret and support wdth much learning; it ; 
will from henceforth happen that they shall be freed ; 
from the trouble, and the world from these useless 
volumes. This project will ho a registry, to which 
posterity may have recourse, for the clearing such , 
obscure passages as tend that way in authors; and 
therefore we shall not for the future submit ourselves 
to the learning of etymology, which might persuade 
the age to come that the farthingale was worn for 
cheapness, or the furbelow for warmth. ' 

“ Fourihly, Whereas they, who are old themselves, i 
have often a way of railing at the extravagance of | 
youth, and the whole age in which their children j 
live ; it is hoped that this ill-humour will be much j 
suppressed, when we can have recourse to the ; 
fashions of their times, produce tllem in our vindi- ; 
cation, and be able to show that it might have been 
as expensive in Queen Elizabeth’s time only to wash j 
and quill a ruff, as it is now to buy cravats or ncck- 
1 handkerchiefs. 

“We desire also to have it taken notice of, that 
because we would show a particular respect to 
foreigners, which may induce them to perfect their j 
breeding here in a knowledge which is very proper j 
for pretty gentlemen, we have conceived the mot o | 
for the house in the learned language. There is to | 
be a picture over the door, with a looking-glass an 
a dressing-chair in the middle of it; then on t>t]c 
side are to be seen, one above another, patch-boxes, 
pincushions, and little bottles ; on the other, pow- 
der-bags, puffs, combs, and brushes ; beyond 
swords with fine knots, whose points arc ni o , 
and fans almost closed, with the handles , ' 

arc to stand out interchangeably from the si » 
until they meet at the top, and form ® 
over the rest of the figures ; beneath all, t 
ting is to run in this pretty sounding manner 
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Adeste, O quotquot ffunt, Veneres, Gratiae, Cupidinei. 

Kn vobis adaunt in proniptu 
Faces, vincula, spicula; 

Hinc cligile, sumile, regite. 

All ye Venuaes, Graces, and Cupids attend : 

See prepared to your hands. 

Darts, torches, mid bands: 

Your weapons here choose, and your empire extend. 

I ani) Sir, your most humble Servant, 

A. B.’» 

The proposal of my correspondent I cannot but 
;ook upon as an ingenious method of placing per- 
sons (whose parts make them ambitious to exert 
themselves in frivolous things) in a rank by them- 
fielver. In order to this, 1 would propose that there 
1)0 a board of directors of the fashionable society; 
and, because it is a matter of too much weight for 
u private man to determine alone, I should be highly 
(ildiged to my correspondents if they would give in 
lists of persons qualified for this trust. If the chief 
coffee-houses, the conversations of which places are 
carried on by personii, each of whom has his little 
number of followers and admirers, would name from 
among themselves two or three to be inserted, they 
ihould be put up with great faithfulness. Old beaux 
are to be represented in the first place ; but as that 
sect, with relation to dress, is almost extinct, it will, 
1 fear, be absolutely necessary to take in all time- 
servers, properly so deemed; that is, such as, with- 
out any conviction of conscience, or view of in- 
terest, change with the world, and that merely from 
a ♦error of being out of fashion. Such also, who 
from facility of temper, and two much obsequious- 
ness, are vicious against their will, and follow leaders 
whom they do not approve, for want of courage to 
go their own way, are capable persons for this su- 
pcrintcndency. Those who arc loath to grow old, 
or Would do any thing contrary to the course and 
order of things, out of fondness to be in fashion, 
are proper candidates. To conclude, those who are 
in fashion without apparent merit, must bo sup- 
posed to have latent qualities, which would appeal 
in a post o^^ direction ; and therefore are to be re- 
garded in forming these lists. * Any, who shall be 
pleased according to these, or what further qualifi- 
eationt may occur to himself, to send a list, is de- 
sired to do it within fourteen days after this date. 

N.B. Tlie place of the physician to this society, 
according to the last-mentioned qualification, is 
already engaged. 

No. 479.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1712. 

■ - Dare Jura maritis. — H or. Ars Poet 398. 

To regulate tho matrimonial life. 

Many .are the epistles I every day receive from 
who complain of vanity, pride, but, above 
^'1» lU-naturo in their wives. I cannot tell how it 
^ I see in all their letters that the cause 
h ^ ^"easiness is in themselves ; and indeed I 
ave hardly ever observed the married condition un- 
m*H want of judgment or temper in the 

fTUth is, we generally make love in a style 
!)rp^ very unfit for ordinary life : they 

Wf romantic. By this means, 

1 imaginations to what is not to be ex- 

lorph^ ^ 4 ” human life ; and because we did not be- 
of as / , 9 ^ the creature we are enamoured 

or 811 dishuinour, age, sickness, impatience, 

altogether considered her as the 
to liPr ? ^ * human nature itself is often imputed 

■ her particular imperfection, or defect. 


I take it to be a rule, proper to be observed in all 
occurrences of life, but more especially in the do- 
mestic, or matrimonial part of it, to preserve always 
a disposition to be pleased. This cannot be sup- 
ported but by considering things in their right light, 
and as Nature has formed them, and not as our own 
fancies or appetites would have them. He then who 
took a young lady to his bed, with no other consi- 
deration than the expectation of scenes of dalliance, 
and thought of her (as I said before) only as she was 
to administer to the gratification of desir^ as that 
desire flags, will, without her fault, think charms 
and her merit abated : from hence must lollow in- 
difference, dislike, peevishness, and rage. But tho 
man who brings his reason to support his passion, 
and beholds what he loves, as liable to all the cala- 
mities of human life both in body and mind, and 
even at the best what must bring upon him new cares 
and new relations ; such a lover, I say, will form 
himself accordingly, and ada})t his mind to the na- 
ture of his circumstances. This latter person will be 
prepared to be a father, a friend, an advocate, a 
steward for people yet unborn, and has proper aficc- , 
tions ready for every incident in the marriage state. 
Such a man can hear the cries of children with pity 
^instead of anger; and, when they run over his head, 
he is not disturbed at their noise, but is glad of 
their mirth and health. Tom Trusty has told mo 
that he thinks it doubles his attention to tho most 
intricate affair he is about, to hear his children, for 
whom all his cares arc applied, make a noise in the 
next room : on the other side, Will Sparkish cannot 
put on his periwig, or adjust his cravat at the glass, 
lor the noise of those damned nurses and squalling 
brats ; and then ends with a gallant reflection upon 
the comforts of matrimony, runs out of the hearing, 
and drives to the chocolate-house. 

According as the husband has disposed in himself, 
every circumstance in his life is to give him torment 
or pleasure. When the affection .»s well placed, and 
is supported by the considerations of duty, honour, 
and friendship, which are in the highest degree en- 
gaged in this alliance, there can nothing rise in the 
common course of life, or from the blows or favours 
of fortune, in which a man will not find mutters of 
some delight unknown to a single condition. 

He that sincerely loves bis w ife and family, and 
studies to improve that affection in himself, conceives 
pleasure from the most indifferent things ; while the 
married man, who has not bid adieu to the fashions 
and false gallantries of the town, is perplexed with 
every thing around him. In both these cases men 
cannot, indeed, make a sillier figure, than in repeat- 
ing such pleasures and pains to the rest of the world : 
but I speak of them only, as they sit upon those who 
are involved in them. As I visit all sorts of people, 
I cannot indeed but smile, when the good lady tells 
her husband what extraordinary things the child 
spoke since he went out. No longer than ye.steiday 
I was prevailed with to go home with a iond hus- 
band; and his wife told him, that his son, of his own 
head, when the clock in the parlour struck two, said 
papa would come home to dinner presently. While 
the father has him in a rapture in his arms, and is 
drowning him with kisses, the wite tells me he is but 
just four years old. Then they both struggle for 
him, and bring him up to me, and repeat his obser- 
vation of two o^clock. I was called upon, by looks 
upon the child, and then at me, to eay something ; 
and I told the lather that this remark of the infant 
of his coming home, and joining the time with it, 
was a certain indication that he would be a great his* 
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torian atid cbroaoloj^er. They are neither jf them married state, with and without the affection suitflblp 
fools, yet received my compliment with great ac- to it, is the completest image of heaven and hell we 
knowledgment of my prescience. fared very well are capable of receiving in this life.— T. 

at dinner, and heard many other notable sayings of 

their heir, which would have given very little enter- 
tainment to one less turned to reflection than I was; No. 480.] WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 10, 1712. 
but it was a pleasing speculafmi to remark on the nes,«„,are cupWlnibus, contemner, honore, 

happiness of a life, in which things of no moment Ji'orUa, ct in seipsu totus teres atque rotundun. 

give occasion of hope, self-satisfaction, and triumph. HoR.2Sai.vil. S5. 

On the other haud, I have known an ill-natured • He, Sir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or pelf, 
coxcomWwho has hardly improved in any thing but 6foai<;r still, he s master of himself : 

I 11 r ^ . i* .1 • j- M •'.L L 1 Not to and fro. by fears and factions hurl d, 

bulk, for want of this disposition, silence the whole put loose to all the interests of the world ; 

family as a set of silly w’oiiien and children, for re- And while the world turns round, entire and whole, 

counting things which were really above his own He keeps the sacred tenor of his soul. — Pirr 

capacity. The other day, looking over those old manuscripts 

When I say all this, I cannot deny but there are of which I have fnrmnrlv trlven Hcmp nmuint 'md 


When I say all this, I cannot deny but there are of which I have formerly given some account, and 
perverse jades that fall to men’s lots, with whom it which relate to the character of the mighl^ Phara- 
re 4 Uire 8 more than common proficiency in i^hiloso- mond of France, and the close friendship between 
phy to be able to live. When these are joined to him and his friend Eucrate, I found among the let- 
men of warm spirits, without temper or learning, ters, which had been in the custody of the latter, an 
they are frequently corrected with stripes ; but one epistle from a country gentleman to Pharamond, 
of our famous lawyers* is of opinion, that this ought wherein he excuses himself from coming to court, 
to be used sparingly ; as I remember, those arc his 'Phe gentleman, it seems, was contented with his con- 
very words ; but as it is proper to draw some spi- ditiou, had formerly been in the king’s service ; but 


ritual use out of all afflictions, I should rather re- at the 
commend to those who are visited with women of 'and rc 
spirit, to form themselves fo/ the world by patience which 
at home. Socrates, who is by all accounts the un- 
doubted head of the sect of the hen-pecked, owned 
and acknowledged that he owed great part of his “ 
virtue to the exercise which his useful wife constantly “ I 


at the writing the following letter had, from leisure 
and rcfljjKtion, quite another sense of things than that 
which ne had in the more active part of his life. 

“ Montieur Chezluy to Pharamond, 

“ DaivAfi Sir, 

“ I have from vour own hand (enclosed under the 


gave it. There are several good instructions may cover of Mr. Eucrate, of your majesty’s bed-chamber) 
be drawn from his wise answers to the people of less a letter which invites mo to court. I understand 
fortitude than himself on her subject. A friend, with this great honour to be done me more out of respect 
indignation, asked how so good a man could live with and inclination to me, rather than regard to your 
80 violent a creature ? He observed to him, that own service ; for which reason 1 beg leave to lay be* 
they who learn to keep a good seat on horseback, fore your majesty roy reasons for declining to depart 
mount tho least manageable they can gee ; and, when from home ; and will not doubt but as your motive 
they have mastered them, they are sure never to be in desiring my attendance was to make me a happier 
discomposed on the backs of steeds less restive. At man, when you think that will not be effected by my 
several times, to different persons, on the same sub* remove, you will permit me to stay where I am. 
ject he has said, ** My dear friend, you are beholden Those who have an . ambition to appeal* in courts, 
to Xantippe, that I bear so well your flying out in a have either an opinion that their persons or their ta- 
dispute.” To another, “ My hen clacks very much, lents are particularly formed for the service or orna- 
but she brings me chickens. They that live in a ment of that place ; or else are hurried by downright | 
trading street are not disturbed at the passage of desire of gain, or what they call honour, to take upou 
carts.” I would have, if possible, a wise man be themselves whatever the generosity of their master 
contented with his lot, even with a shrew; for, can give them opportunities to grasp at. But your 
though he cannot make her better, he may, you see, goodness shall not be thus imposed upon by me ; I 
make himself better by her means. will therefore confess to you, tnat frequent solitude, 

But, instead of pursuing my design of displaying and long conversation with such who know no arts 
conjugal love in its natural beauties and attractions, which polish life, have made me the plainest crea- 
I am got into tales to the disadvantage of that state ture in your dominions. Those less capacities of 
of life. I must say, therefore, tliut I am verily per- moving with a good grace, bearing a ready affability 
suaded, that whatever is delightful in human life is to all around me, and acting with ease before many, 
to be enjoyed in greater perfection in the married have quite left me. 1 am come to that, withregau 
than in the single condition. He that has this pas- to my person, that I consider it only as a machine 

sion in perfection, in occasions of joy, can say to am obliged to take care of, in oitier to enjoy my sou 

himself, besides his own satisfaction, “How happy in its faculties with alacrity ; well remembering tna 
will this make my wife and children !” Upon oc- this habitation of clay will in a few years be a ineane 
currences of distress or danger, can comfort nimself, piece of earth than any utensil about my 
“ But all this while my wile and children are safe.” When this is, as it really is, the most frequent re 
There is something in it, that doubles satisfactions, tien I have, you will easily imagine how well is 
because others participate them ; and dispels afflic- become a drawing-room ; add to this, what sna 
tions because others are exempt from them. All who man without desires do about the generous 1 m 
are married without this relish of their circumstance mond ? Monsieur Eucrate has hinted 
are in either a tasteless indolence and negligence you have thoughts of distinguishing me witii 
viliicn IS hardly to be attained, or 'else live in the As for myself, in the temper of roy 
hourly repetition of sharp answers, eager upbraid- appellations ofhonour would but embarrass 
mgs, and distracting reproaches. In a word, the and new behaviour towards roe perplex me 
— L-i- . habitude of life, I am al.o to 

• Btacion. j thatmychildien.of whomyourmajeitycood* 
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to inquire, are all of them mean, both in their per- 
hods and genius. The estate my eldest son is heir 
to, is more than he can enjoy with a good grace. My 
self-love will not carry me so far as to impose upon 
mankind the advancement of persons (merely for 
thoir being related to me) into high distinctions, 
who ought for their own sakes, as well as that of the 
public, tp affect obscurity. I wish my generous 
prince, as it is in your power to give honours and 
offices, it were also to give talents suitable toth^jiu; 
were it so, the noble Pharamond would reward the 
zeal of my youth with abilities to do him service in 
my age. I 

‘“Those who accept of favour without merit, sup-* I 
port themselves in it at the expense of your majesty. 
Give me leave to tell you, Sir, this is the reason that 
we in |||e country hear so often repeated the word 
prerogrovei That part of your law which is reserved 
in yourself, for the readier service and good of the 
public, slight men are eternally buzzing in our cars, 
to cover thoir own follies .md miscarriages. It would 
be an addition to the high favour you have done me, 
if you would let Eucrat^e send me word how often, 
»and in what cases, you allow a constable to insist 
upon the prerogative. From the highest to the lowest 
officer in your dominions, something of t^ir own^ 
carriage they would exempt from examinat®L under 
the shelter of the word prerogative. I would fain, 
most noble Pharamond, see one of your officers assert 
your prerogative by good and gracious actions. When 
is it used to help the afflicted, to rescue the innocent, 
to comfort the stranger? Uncommon methods, ap- 
parently undertaken to attain worthy ends, would 
never make power invidious. You see, Sir, I talk 
to you with the freedom your noble nature approves 
in all whom you admit to your conversation. 

‘ But, to return to your majesty’s letter, I humbly 
conceive that all distinctions are useful to men, only 
as they are to act in public ; and it would be a ro- 
mantic madness for a man to be a lord in his closet. 
Nothing can be honourable to a man apart from the 
world, but the reflection upon worthy actions ; and 
he that places honour in a consciousness of well- 
doing, will have but little relish for any outward 
homage that is paid him ; since what gives him dis- 
tinction to himself, cannot come within the observa- 
tion of his beholders. Thus all the words of lordship, 
honour, and grace, are only repetitions to a man that 
the king has ordered him to be called so; but no 
evidences that there is any thing in himself, that 
would give the man, who applies to him, those ideas, 
wi^out the creation of his master. 

“ 1 have, most noble Pharamond, all honours and 
8ll titles in your own approbation : I triumph in 
them as they are your gift, I refuse them as they are 
to give me the observation of others. Indulge me, 
noble master, in this chastity of renown ; let me 
know myself in the favour of Pharamond ; and look 
nown upon the applause of the people. 

“ 1 am, in all duty and loyalty, 

“ Your majesty^s most obedient 
Subject and Servant, 

. “ Jean Ckezluy.’* 

** Sir, 

I / disadvantages men of 

w lortunes and great modesty come into the world ; 
measures their diffidence of themselves, 
anri offending, often oblige them to take ; 

ouan7' « tlmt their greatest virtues and 

th- »*hould soonest recommend them, are 

“ ^he way of their preferment, 

nil, Sir, is my case; i was bred at a country 


school, where I learned Latin aud Greek. The mis- 
fortanes of my family forced me up to town, where a 
profession of the^liter sort has protected me against 
infamy and wat4r I am now clerk to a lawyer, and, 
in times of vacancy and recess from business, have 
made myself master of Italian and French ; uiid 
though the progress I have made in my business has 
gained me reputation enough for one of my standing, 
yet my mind suggests to me every day, tliat it is Uui 
upon that foundation I am to build my fortune. 

“ The person I have my present depeudance upon 
has it in his nature, as well as in his power, to ad- 
vance me, by recommending me to a gentleman that 
is going beyond sea in a public employment. I know 
the printing this letter would point me out to those I 
I want confidence to speak to, and I hope it is not in 
your power to refuse making any body happy. 

Yours, &c. 

“September 9, 1712. “M. D.” 

T. 
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Ufi non 

Coinpositus melms cum Bitho Bacchius. In Jus 

Acres procurrunt Hor. Sat. I.vii. 19. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And .soundest casuists doubt like you and me ? — Pops. 

It is sometimes pl^sant enough to consider the 
difl’ercnt notions which different persons have of the 
same thing. If men of low condition very often set 
a value on things which are not prized by those who 
are in a higher station of life, there arc many tilings 
these esteem which are in no value among persons 
of an inferior rank. Common people are, in par- 
ticular, very much astonished when they hear of 
those solemn contests and debates, which are made 
among the great upon the punctilios of a public ce- 
remony ; and wonder to hear that any business of 
consequence should be retarded by those little cir- 
cumstances, which they represent to themselves as 
trifling and insignificant. I am mightily pleased 
with a porter’s decision in one of Mr. Southern's 
plays, which is founded upon that fine distress jf a 
virtuous woman’s marrying a second husband, while 
the first was yet living. The first husband, who was 
supposed to have been dead, returning to his house, 
after a long absence, raises a noble perplexity for 
the tragic part of the play. In the meanwhile the 
nurse and the porter conferring upon the difficulties 
that would ensue in such a case, honest Samson thinks 
the matter may be easily decided, and solves it very 
judiciously by the old proverb, that, if his first master 
be still living, “ the man must have his mare again.’* 
There is nothing in my time which has so much sur- 
prised and confounded the greatest part of my honest 
countrymen, as the present controversy between 
CountKechteren and Monsieur Mesnager, which em- 
ploys the wise heads of so many nations, and holds 
all the affairs of Europe in suspense. 

Upon my going into a coffee-nouse yesterday, and 
lending an ear to the next table, which was encom- 
passed with a circle of inferior politicians, one of 
them, after having read over the news very atten- 
tively, broke out into the following remarks : “ 1 
am afraid,” says he, “ this unhappy rupture between 
the footmen at Utrecht will retard the peace of 
Christendom. I wish the pope may not be at the 
bottom of it. His holiness has a very good hand at 
fomenting a division, as the poor Swiss cantons have 
lately experienced to their cost If Monsieur Wbat- 
d’ye-call-him’s domestics will npt come to an accom- 
modation, I do not know how the quarrel can ha 
ended but by a religious war.” 
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** Why, truly,” says a wiseacre that sat by him, now stands, if you will have my opinion, I think 
** were 1 as the king of France, 1 would scorn to they ought to bring it to referees.” ! 

take part with the tootmeu of eith||L8ide; here’s all I heard a great deal more of this conference, but 
the business of Europe stands still, Irocause Monsieur I must confess with little edification ; for all I could 
Mesnager’s man has had his head broke. If Count learn at last from these honest gentlemen was, that 
Uectrum* had given them a pot of ale after it, all the matter in debate was of too high a nature for such 
would have been well, without any of this bustle ; heads as theirs, or mine, to comprehend.— O. 
but they say he’s a warm man, and does not care to 
be made mouths at.” 

Uiion this, one that had held his tongue hitherto, 482 .) FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1712. 
began to exert himself; declaring, “that he was 

very well pleased the plenipotentiaries of our Chris- Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant.— Luca. lii. 1 1 . 

tian princes took this matter into their serious con- As from the sweetest flower the laboring bee 

sideration ; for that lackeys were never so saucy and ExtracU her precious sweete.—CRKKCH. 

pragmatical as they arc now-a-days, and that he Whbn I have published any single paper that 


should be glad to see them taken down in the treaty falls in ^ith the popular taste, and pleases more than 
of peace, if It might be done without prejudice to the ordinary, it always brings mein a great rAirn of j 
public affairs.” * letters. My Tuesday's discourse, wheAiiw gave 


I letters. My Tuesday's discourse, wheAin 


One who sat at the other end of the table,., and several admonitions to the fraternity of the hen- 
Keemed to be in the interests of the French king, pecked, has already produced me very many corre- 
told them, that they did not take the matter right, spondeuts ; the reason 1 cannot guess at, unless it 
for that His Most Christian majesty did not resent be, that such a discourse is of general use, and every 
this matter because it was an injury done to Mon- married man’s money. An honest tradesman, who 
sieur Mesnager’s footman ; “ for,” says he, “ what dates his letter from Cheapside, sends me thanks iu 
are Monsieur Mesnager’s footmen to him ? hut be- name of a club, who, he tells me, meet as often 
cause it was done to his subjects. Now,” says he, their^ves will give them leave, and stay toge- 
“ let me tell you, it would lo0t very odd for a sub- ther til!®ey are sent for home. He informs me, 
jeet of France to have a bloody note, and his sove- my paper has administered great consolation to 
reign not to take notice of it. He is obliged in ho- their whole club, and desires me to give some further 
nour to defend his people against hostilities ; and if account of Socrates, and to acquaint them in whose 
the Dutch will be so insolent to a crowned head, as re^n he lived, whether he was a citizen ora courtier, 
in any wise to cuff or kick those who are under his whether he buried Xantippe, with many other par- 
protection, 1 think he is in the right to call them to titulars : for that, by his sayings, he appears to liave 
an account for it.” been a very wise man, and a good Christian. An 

This distinction set the controversy upon a new other, who writes himself Benjamin Bamboo, tells 
foot, and seemed to be very well approved by most me that, being coupled with a shrew, he had cmJea- 
that heard it, until a little warm fellow, who had de- voured to tame her by such lawful means as those 
dared himself a trieud to the house of Austria, fell vvhich I mentioned in mv last Tuesday’s paper, and j 
most unmercifully upon his Gallic majesty, as en- that in his wrath he ha'd often gone further than 
couraging his subjects to make mouths at their bet- Bracton allows in those cases ; but that for the fu- 
ters, and afterward screening them from the punish- ture he was resolved to bear it like a man of temper 
ment that was due to their insolence. To which he and learning, and consider her only as one who 


meut that was due to their insolence. 


and consider her only as one 


streets for them in a time of peace, especially if they affirm the married state to be either a heaven or a 
continued masters of the West Indies. The little ^as been at the charge of a penny upon 

man proceeded with a great deal of warmth, declaring this occasion to tell me, that by his experience it is 
that, if the allies were of his mind, he would oblige neither one nor the other, but rather that middle kind 
the French king to burn his galleys, and tolerate the gtate, commonly known by the name of purgatory. 
Proteslant/eligion in his dominions, before ho would Th*. fjJr hat have Hkawise obliged me with their | 


The fair 8e.x have likewise obliged me 


sheath his sword. He concluded with calling Mon- reflections upon the same discourse. A lady, who 
sieur Mesnager an insignificant prig. calls herself Euterpe, and seems a woman of letters. 

The dispute was now growing very warm, and one asks mo whether I am for establishing the Salic law 
does not know where it would have ended, had not a ju every family, and why it is not fit that a woman 
joungmanof about one-and-t wen ty, who seems to has discretion and learning should sit at the 

have been brought up with an eye to the law, taken helm, when the husband is weak and illiterate ? 
the debate into his hand, and given it as his opinion. Another, of a quite contrary character, subscribes 
that neither Count Rechteren nor Monsieur Mes- herself Xantippe, and tells me that she follows the 
nager had behaved themselves right in this affair, example of her namesake ; for being married to a 
“ Count Rechteren,” says he, “ should have made bookish man, who has no knowledge of the world, 
affidavit that his servanU had been affronted, and is forced to Uke their affairs into her own hands, 
then Monsieur Mesnager would have done him jus- him up now and then, that he may uo 

lice, by taking away their liveries from them, or musty, and unfit for conversation, 

some other way that he might have thought the most After this abridgment of some letters which ar 
proper ; for, let me tell you, if a man makes a mouth come to my hands upon this occasion, 1 ' 

at me, I am not to knock the teeth out of it for his ^sh one of them at large, 
pains. Then again, as for Monsieur Mesnager, upon « 

his servants being beaten, why, he might have had Mr. Spectator, . , . 

his action of assault and battery. But as the case •* You have given us a lively picture oi m 

■ of husband who comes under the , 

rz:;;nr..h,.r.n. he».pecked ; but I do uot remember that y 
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hav*» ever torched upon one (!hat is of the quite dif- 
ferent character, ana who, in several places of Eng- 
land, goes by the name of * a cot-quean.* I have 
the misfortune to oe joined for life with ono of this 
character, who in reality is more a woman than I 
am. He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 
mother, till she had made him as good a housewife 
as herself. He could preserve apricots, and make 
jellies, before he had been two years out of the nur- 
sery. He was never suffered to go abroad, for fear 
of catching cold; when he should have been 'hunt- 
ing down a buck, he was by his mother's side learn- 
ing how to season it, or put it in crust ; and was 
making paper boats with his sisters, at an age when 
other young gentlemen are crossing the seas, or tra- 
velling into foreign countries. He has the whitest 
hand ^at you ever saw iij your life, and raises paste 
bettei'than any woman in England. These qualili- 
cations make him a sad husband. He is perpetually 
in the kitchen, and has a thousand squabbles with 
the cook-maid. He is better acquainted with the 
milk-score than his steward’s accounts. I fret to 
death when I hear him find fault with a dish that is 
not dressed to his liking, and instructing his friends 
that dine with him in 3ie best pickle for a walnut, 
or sauce for a haunch of venison. With all this he 
is a very good-natured husband, and ne||sr fell otit 
with me in his life but once, upon the over-roasting 
of a dish of wild fowl. At the same time I must 
own, I would rather he was a man of a rough tem- 
per, that would treat me harshly sometimes, than of 
such an effeminate busy nature, in a province that 
does not belong to him. Since you have given us 
the character of a wife who wears the breeches, pray 
say something of a husband that wears the petti- 
coat. Why should not a female character bo as ri- 
diculous in a man, as a male character in one of 
our 8e.x ? “I am,** &c. 

0 . 
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Nec deus intersit, nisi di| 
luciderit— — — — 


t 


lus vindice nodus 
loR. An Poet. ver. 191. 


Never presume to make a god appear, ' 

But for a business worthy of a god. — R oscomuok. 

Wb cannot be guilty of a greater act of unchari- 
tableness than to interpret the afiPlictions which be- 
lal our neighbours as punishments and judgments. 
It aggravates the evil to him who suffers, when he 
, looks upon himself as the mark of Divine vengeance, 
and abates the compassion of those towards him who 
regard him in so dreadful a light. This humour, of 
turning every misfortune into a judgment, proceeds 
from wrong notions of religion, which in its own na- 
ture produces good-will towards men, and puts the 
mildest construction upon every accident that befals 
them. In this case, therefore, it is not religion 
that sours a man*g temper, but it is his temper that 
sours his religion. People of gloomy uncheerful 
unaginations, or of envious malignant tempers, 
whatever kind of life they are engaged in, will dis- 
natural tincture of mind in all their 
oughts, words, and actions. As the finest wines 
iaye often the taste of the soil, so even the most re- 
igious thoughts often draw something that is parti- 
ar from the constitution of the mind in which 
my arise. When folly or superstition strike in with 
<lepravity of temper, it is not in the 
f of religion itself, to preserve the charac- 
L .P?*’*®® ^ 1*0 is possessed with it from ap- 
absurd and ridiculous. 

u old maiden gentlewoman, whom I shall con- 


ceal under the name of Nemesis, is the greatest dis- 
coverer of judgments that 1 have met with. She 
can tell you what sin it was that set such a man*s 
house on fire, Q(^blew down his barns. Talk to her 
of an unfortunate young lady that lost her beauty 
by the small-pox, she fetches a deep sigh, and tells 
you, that when she had a line face she was always 
looking on it in her glass. Tell her of a piece of 
good fortune that has befallen one of her acquaint- 
ance, and she wishes it may prosper with her, but 
her mother used one of her nieces very barbarously. 
Her usual remarks turn upon people who had great 
estates, but never enjoyed them by reason of some 
flaw in their own or their father’s behaviour. She 
can give you the reason why such a one died child- 
less; why such a one was cut off in the flower of 
his youth; why such a one was unhappy in her 
m^riage ; why one broke his leg on sucli a parti* 
cuhir spot of ground; and why another was killed 
with a oack-sword, rather than with any othef kind 
of weapon. She has a crime for every misfortune 
that can befaJ any of her acquaintance ; and when 
she hears of a robbery that has been made, or a 
murder that has been committed, enlarges more on 
the guilt of the suffering person, than on that of the 
thief, or the assassin. In short, she is so good a 
Christian, that whatever happens to herself is a 
trial, and whatever nappens to her neighbours is a 
judgment. 

The very description of this folly, in ordinary 
life, is sufficient to expose it : but, when it appears 
in a pomp and dignity of style, it is very apt to 
amuse and terrify the mind of the reader. Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch very often apply their judgments 
as impertinently as the old woman I have before 
mentioned, though their manner of relating them 
makes the folly itself appear venerable. Indeed, 
most historians, as well Christian as Pagan, have 
fallen into this idle superstition, and spoken of ill 
success, unforeseen disasters, and terrible events, as 
if they had been let into the secrets of Providence, 
and made acquainted with that private conduct bv 
which the world is governed. One would think 
several of our own historians in particular had many 
revelations of this kind made to them. Our old 
English monks seldom let any of their kings depart 
in peace, who had endeavoured to diminish the 
power or wealth of which the ecclesiastics were in 
those times possessed. William the Conqueror’s 
race gener^ly found their judgments fti the New 
Forest, where their father had pulled down churches 
and monasteries. In short, read one of the chroni- 
cles written by an author of this frame of mind, and 
you would think you were reading a history of the 
kings of Israel or Judah, where the historians were 
actually inspired, and where, by a particular scheme 
of Providence, the kings were distinguished by 
judgments, or blessings, according as (hey promotea 
idolatry, or the worship of the true God. 

1 cannot but look upon this manner of judging 
upon misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable 
in regard to the persomon whom they fall, but very 
presumptuous in regard to him who is supposed to 
inflict inem. It is a strong argument for a state of 
retribution hereafter, that in this world virtuous 
persons are very often unfortunate, and vicious per- 
sons prosperous ; which is wholly repugnant to the 
nature of a Being who appears infinitely wise and 
good in all his works, unless we may suppose that 
such a promiscuous and undistinguisbing distribu- 
tion of good and evil, which was necessary for carry- 
ing on the designs of Providence in this life, wdl be^ 
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rectified, and made amends for, in another. We 
are not therefore to expect that fire should fall from 
heaven in the ordinary course of Providence ; nor, 
when we see triumphant guilt or depressed virtue in 
articular persous, that Omnipotence will make bare 
is holy arm in the defence of the one, or punish- 
ment of the other. It is sufiicient that there is a 
day set apart for the hearing and requiting of both, 
according to their respective merits. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to any 
particular crimes, may appear from several conside- 
rations. I shall only mention two. First, that, ge- 
nerally speaking, there is no calamity or affliction, 
which is supposed to have happened as a judgment 
to a vicious man, which docs not sometimes happen 
to men of approved religion and virtue. When 
Diagoras the atheist was on board one of the Athe- 
nian ships, there arose a very violent tempest : unun 
which, tho mariners told him, that it was a just juag- 
ment upon them for having taken so impious a man 
on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon tho 
rest of the ships that were in the same distress, and 
asked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every vessel in the fleet. We are all involved in the 
same calamities, and subject to tho same accidents; 
and, when we sec any one of the species under any 
particular oppression, we should look upon it as 
arising from the common lot of human nature, rather 
than from the guilt of the person who suffers. 

Another consideration, that may check our pre- 
sumption in putting such a construction upon a mis- 
fortune, is this, that it is impossible for us to know 
what arc calamities and what are blessings. How 
many accidents have passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperity of tie per- 
sons to whose lot they have fallen ! How many dis- 
appointments have, in their consequences, saved a 
man from ruin I If we could look into the effects 
of every thing, we might be allowed to pronounce 
boldly upon blessings and judgments ; but for a man 
to give his opinion of what he sees but in part, and 
in its beginnings, is an unjustifiable piece of rash- 
ness and folly. The story of Biton and Clitobus, which 
was in great reputation among the heathens (for we 
see it quoted by all the ancient authors, both Greek 
and Latin, who have written upon the immortality 
of the soul), may teach us a caution in this matter. 
These two brothers being the sons of a lady who was 
priestess to Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to tho 
temple at tlfe time of a great solemnity, the persons 
being absent who, by their office, were to lave drawn 
her chariot on that occasion. The mother was so 
transported with this instance of filial duty, that she 
petitioned her goddess to bestow upon them the 
greatest gift that could be given to men ; upon which 
they were both cast into a deep sleep, and the next 
morning found dead in the temple. This was such 
an event ai would have been construed into a judg- 
ment, had it happened to the two brothers after an 
act of disobedience, and would doubtless have been 
represented as such by any ancient historian who 
had given us an account of 
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Neqoe culqain tarn staUm clarum ingenium est, at poult emer- 
gere ; nisi ilU materia, occaido, fautor etlaiD, commendater- 
que contingat*— Pciw. Eplst 

Itor haa axy one to bright a genius at to become illnstriout in 
ttantaneously unlett it fortunately meets with occation and 
employment, with patronage too, and commendation. 

** Ma. SPECfATOR, 

Of all the young fellows who are in their pro- 


I gross through any profession, none seem to have go 
good a title to tho protection of the men of eminence 
m it, as the modest man ; not so much because bis 
modesty is a certain indication of his merit, as bo- 
cause it is a certain obstacle to the producing of it. 
Now, as of all professions this virtue is thought to be 
more particularly unnecessary in that of the law than 
in any other, I shall only apply myself to the relief 
of such who follow this profession with this disad- 
vantage. What aggravates the matter is, that those 
persons who, the better to prepare themselves fur 
this study, have made some progress in others, have, 
by addicting themselves to letters, increased ihcir 
uatural modesty, and consequently heightened the 
obstruction to this sort of preferment; so that every 
one of these may emphatically bo said to be such a 
one as laboureth and taketh pains, amj is still the 
more behind.* It may be a matter worth discussing, 
then, why that which made a youth so amiable to the 
ancients, should make him appear so ridiculous to 
the moderns ? and why, in our days, there should be 
neglect, and even oppression, of young beginners, 
instead of that protection which was the pride of 
theirs ? In the profession spoken of, it is obvious to 
every one whose attendance is required at West- 
minstcr-hall, with what difficulty a youth of any 
mbdesty h(u been permitted to make an observation, 
that could in no wise detract from the merit of his 
elders, and is absolutely necessary for the advancing 
his own. I have often seen one of these nut only 
molested in his utterance of something very perti- 
nent, but even plundered of his question, and by a 
strong Serjeant shouldered out of his rank, which he 
has recoverefi with much difficulty and confusion. 
Now, as great part of the business of this profession 
I might be dispatched by one that perhaps 

Abest virtuto diserti 

Messale, nec sell quantum Cascellius Aulus ; 

Hor, Ars Poet 370. 

wants Messala's powerful eloquence. 

And U less read than deep CascelliuH: — Roscommon 

SO I cannot conceive the injustice done to the public, 
if the men of reputation in this calling would intro- 
duce such of the young ones into business, who.se 
application to this study will let them into the secrets 
or it, as much as their modesty will hinder them 
from the practice : 1 say, it would be laying an ever- 
lasting obligation upon a young man, to be intro- 
duced at first only as a mute, till by this counte- 
nance, and a resolution to support the good opinion 
conceived of him in his betters, his complexion 
shall be so well settled, that the litigious of this 
island may be secure of bis obstreperous aid. If I 
might be indulged to speak in the style of a lawyer, 
I would say, that any one about thirty years of age 
might make a common motion to the court with as 
much elegance and propriety as the most aged advo- 
cates in the hall. 

“ I cannot advance the merit of modesty by any 
argument of my own so powerfully, as by inquiring 
into the sentiments the greatest amon^ the ancients 
of different ages entertained upon this 
we go back to the days of Solomon, we shall find fa- 
vour a necessary consequence to a shamefaced man. 
Pliny, the greatest lawyer and most elegant writer 
of the age be lived in, In several of his epistles is 
very solicitous in recommending to the public som 
young men of his own profession, and 
undertakes to become an advocate, upon . 

that some one of these his favourites might , 

with him, in order to produce the merit of s > 
#ho8e modesty otherwise would have suppresse 
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It may seem vea-y marvellous to a saucy modern, 
that multum ianguinuy multum verecn7idice, multum 
sollicitudinU in ore; to have the ‘ face lirst full of 
blood, then the countenance dashed with modesty, 
and then the whole aspect as of one dying with fear, 
when a man begins to s^eak should be esteemed 
by Pliny the necessary qualifications of a fine 
speaker. Sbakspeare also has expressed himself in 
the same favourable strain of modesty, when he says, 

——In the modesty of fearful duty , 

I read as much as from the rattling; tongue 

Of suucy and audacious eloquence—. 

** Now, since these authors have professed them- 
selves for the modest man, even in the utmost con- 
fusions of speech and countenance, why should an 
intrepid utterance and a resolute vociferation thun- 
der so successfully in our courts of justice ? And 
why should that confidence of speech and behaviour, 
which seems to acknowledge no superior, and to defy 
all contradiction, prevail over that deference and re- 
signation with which the modest man implores that fa- 
vourable opinion which the other seems to command ? 

“ As the case at present stands, the best consola- 
tion that I can administer, to those who cannot get 
into that stroke of business (as the phrase is) which 
I they deserve, is to reckon every particular acqujsi- 
tiou of knowledge in this study as a real increase of 
their fortune; and fully to believe, that one day 
this imaginary gain will certainly be made out, by 
one more substantial. I wish you would talk to us 
a little on this head ; you will oblige, Sir, 

“ Y our most humble Servant.” 

The author of this letter is certainly a man of good 
sense ; but I am perhaps particular in my opinioa 
on this occasion : for I have observed that, under 
the notion of modesty, men have indulged them- 
selves in a spiritless sheepishness, and been for ever 
lost to themselves, their families, their friends, and 
their country. When a man has taken care to pre- 
tend to nothing but what he may justly aim at, and 
can execute as well as any other, without injustice 
to any other ; it is ever want of breeding, or cou- 
rage, to be brow-beaten, or elbowed out of his honest 
ambition. I have said often, modesty must be an 
act of the will, and yet it always implies self-denial ; 
for, if a man has an ardent desire to do what is laud- 
able for him to perform, and from an unmanly bash, 
fulness shrinks away, and lets his merit languish in 
silence, he ought not to be angry at the world that 
a more unskilful actor succeeds in his part, because 
he has not confidence to come upon the stage him- 
self. The generosity my correspondent mentions of 
Pliny cannot be enough applaucled. To cherish the 
dawn of merit, and hasten its maturity, was a work 
worthy a noble Roman, and a liberal scholar. That 
concern which is described in the letter, is to all the 
world the greatest charm imaginable ; but then the 
tnodest man must proceed, and show a latent resolu- 
tion in himself : for the admiration of his modesty 
arises from the manifestation of his merit. T must 
confess we live in an age wherein a few empty blus- 
terers carry away the praise of speaking, while a 
crowd of fellows overstocked with knowledge are 
run down by them ; I say overstocked, because they 
certainly are so, as to their service of mankind, if 
from their very store they raise to themselves ideas 
of respect and greatness of the occasion, and I 
know not what, to disable themselves from explain- 
ing their thoughts. I must confess, when I have 
seen Charles Frankair rise up with a commanding 
mien, and torrent of handsome words talk a mile 
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off the purpose, and drive down twenty bashful boo- 
bies of ten times his sense, who at the same time 
were envying his impudence, and despising his un- 
derstanding, it has been matter of great mirth to 
me ; but it soon ended in a secret lamentation, that 
the? fountains of every thing praiseworthy in these 
realms, the universities, should be so mudded with 
a false sense of this virtue, as to produce men capa- 
ble of being so abused. I will be bold to say, that 
it is a ridiculous education which does not qualify a 
man to make his best appearance before the greatest 
man, and the finest woman, to whom he can address 
himself. Were this judiciously corrected in the 
nurseries of learning, pert coxcombs would know 
their distance : but we must bear with this false mo- 
desty in our young nobility and gentry, till they 
cease at Oxford and Cambridge to grow dumb in 
the study of eloquence.— -T. 


No. 485.] TUESDAY, SEPT. 16, 1712. 

Nihil tarn firumm ent, c;ui periculuin non sit etiam ab inva- 
— Qm.M. Curt. 1. vil c. 8. 

The strongest things are not so well established as to be out of 
danger from the weakest. 

” Mu. Spectator, 

** My Lord Clarendon has observed, that few men 
have done more harm than those who have been 
thought to be able to do least ; and there cannot be 
a greater error, than to believe a man, whom we see 
qifalified with too mean parts to do good, to be 
therefore incapable of doing hurt. There is a sup- 
ply of malice, of pride, of industry, and even of 
foUy, in the weakest, when ho sets his heart upon it, 
that makes a strange progress in mischief. What 
may seem to the reader the greatest paradox in the 
reflection of the historian is, I suppose, that folly, 
which is generally thought incapable of contriving 
or executing any design, should be so formidable to 
those whom it exerts itself to molest. But this will 
appear very plain, if we remember that Solomon 
says, ‘ It is as sport to a fool to do mischief ;* and 
that he might the more emphatically express the ca- 
lamitous circumstances of him who falls under the 
displeasure of this wanton person, the same author 
adds further, that ‘ A stone is heavy, and the sand 
weighty, but a fooTs wrath is heavier than them 
both.* It is impossible to suppress my own illustra- 
tion upon this matter, which is, that as the man of 
sagacity bestirs himself to distress his enemy by me- 
thods probable and reducible to reason, so the same 
reason will fortify his enemy to elude these his re- 
gular efforts ; but your fool projects, acts, and con- 
cludes, with such notable inconsistency, that no re- 
gular course of thought can evade or counterplot his 
prodigious machinations. My frontispiece, 1 believe, 
may be extended to imply, that several of our mis- 
fortunes arise from things, as well as persons, ^at 
seem of very little consequence. Into what tragical 
extravagances does Shakspeare hurry Othello, upon 
the loss of a handkerchief only ! And what barba- 
rities does Desderaona suffer, trom a slight inadver- 
tency in regard to this fatal trifle ! If the schemes 
of all the enterprising spirits were to be carefully 
examined, some intervening accident not consider- 
able enough to occasion any debate upon, or give 
them any apprehension of ill consequence from it, 
will be found to be the occasion of their ill success, 
rather than any error in points of moment and difii- 
culty, which naturally engaged their maturest deli- 
berations. If you go to the levee of any great man 
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you will observe him exceeding gracious to several 
very insignificant fellows ; and upon this maxim, 
that the neglect of any person must arise from the 
mean opinion you have of his capacity to do you 
any service or prejudice ; and that this calling Jiis 
su^ciency in question must give him inclination, 
and where this is there never wants strength, or op- 
portunity, to annoy you. There is nobody so weak 
of invention, that cannot aggravate, or make some 
little stories to vilify his enemy ; thdre are very few 
but have good inclinations to hear them ; and it is 
infinite pleasure to the majority of mankind to level 
a person 8U{>erior to his neighbours. Besides, in all 
matters of controversy, that party which has the 
reatest abilities labours under this prejudice, that 
e will certainly be supposed, upon account of his 
abilities, to have done an injury, when perhaps he 
has received one. It would be tedious to enumerate 
the strokes that nations and particular friends have 
suffered from persons very contemptible. 

“ I think Henry IV. of France, so formidable to 
his neighbours, could no more be secured against 
the resolute viilany of Ravillac, than Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, could be against that of Felton. 
And there is no incensed person so destitute, but can 
provide himself with a knife or a pistol, if he finds 
stomach to apply them. That things and persons 
of no moment should give such powerful revolutions 
to the progress of those of the greatest, seems a pro- 
vidential disposition to bafilo and abate the priae of 
human sutlicicucy ; as also to engage the humanity 
and benevolence of superiors to 111 below them, by 
letting them into this secret, that the stronger de- 
pends upon the w’caker. “ I am, Sir, i 

“ Your very humble Servant/’ j 

“ Dear Sir, Temple, Pi^cr-buildings. 

I received a letter from you some time ago, I 
which I should have answered sooner, had you in- 
formed me in yours to what part of this island I 
might have directed my impertinence ; but, having 
been led into the knowledge of that matter, this 
handsome excuse is no longer serviceable. My 
neighbour Prettyman shall be the subject of this 
letter ; who, falling in with the Spectator’s doctrine 
concerning the month of May, began from that sea- 
son to dedicate himself to the service of the fair in 
the following manner. I observed at the beginning 
of the month he bought him a new night-gown, either 
side to be worn outwards. Both equally gorgeous 
and attractive ; but till the end of tW month I did 
not enter so fully into the knowledge of his contri- 
vance, as the use of that garment has since suggested 
to me. Now you must know, that all new clothes 
raise and warm the wearer’s imagination into a con- 
ceit of his being a much finer gentleman than he was 
befr»re, banishing all sobriety and reflection, and 
giving him up to gallantry and amour. Inflamed 
therefore with this way of thinking, and full of the 
spirit of the mouth of May, did this merciless youth 
resolve upon the business of captivating. At first 
he confined himself to his room, only now and then 
appearing at his window, in his night-gown, and 
practising that easy posture which expresses the 
very top and dignity of languishmeut. It was plea- 
sant to see him diversify his loveliness, sometimes 
obliging the passengers only with a sideface, with a 
book in his hand ; sometimes being so generous as 
to expose the whole in the fulness of its beauty ; at 
other times, bv a judicious throwing back his peri- 
wig, he would throw in his ears. You know he is 
that sort of person which the mob call a handsome 


jolly man ; which appearance cannot miss of cap. 
lives iu this part of the town. Being emboldomd 
by daily success, he leaves bis room with a resolu 
tion to extend his conquests ; and I have appre- 
hended him in his night-gown smiting in all parts 
of this neighbourhood. 

“ This I, being of an amorous complexion, saw 
with indignation, and had thoughts of purchasing a 
wig in these parts ; into which, being at a greater 
distance from the earth, I might have thrown a very 
liberal mixture of white horse-hair, which would 
make a fairer aud consequently a handsomer ap- 
pearance, while my situation would secure me 
against any discoveries. But the passion of the 
handsome gentleman seems to be so fixed to that part 
of the builuing, that it will be extremely difficult to 
divert it to mine ; so that 1 am resolved to staudboldly 
to the complexion of my own eyebrow, and prepare 
me an immense black wig of the same sort of struc- 
ture with that of my rival. Now^ though by this I 
shall not, perhaps, lessen the number of the admirers 
of his complexion, I shall have a fair chance to di- 
vide the passengers by tho irresistible force of mine. 

“ 1 expect sudden dispatches from you, with ad- 
vice of the family you are in now, how to deport raV 
self upon this so delicate a conjuncture; with some ^ 
coihfortable resolutions in favour of the handsome 
black man against the handsome fair one. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

*‘C. 

N. B. He who writ this is a black man, two pair 
of stairs ; the gentleman of whom he writes is fair, 
and one pair of stairs.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I only say, that it is impossible for me to say 
how much I am “ Yours, 

“ Robin Shorter. 

* P. S. I shall think it a little hard, if you do not 
take us much notice of this epistle, as you have of 
the ingenious Mr. Short’s. I am not afraid to let 
the world sec which is the deeper man of the two.’ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London, September 15. 

Whereas a young woman on horseback in an 
equestrian habit, on the 13th instant in the evening, 
met the Spectator within a mile and a half of this 
town, and, flying in tho face of justice, pulled off her 
hat, in which there was a feather, with the mien and 
air of a yo'jug officer, saying at the same time, 

“ Your servant, Mr. Spec.,” or words to that pur- 
pose; this IS to give notice, that if any person can 
discover the name and place of abode of the said of- 
fender, 80 as she can be brought to justice, the in- 
formant shall have all fitting encouragement.— T. 


No. 4ft6.] WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 17, 1712. 

Audlre est opera pretlum, procedere recte 
Qui incBchis non vultis— Hor. 1 SaL ii. 37. 

miTATRO. 

All you who think the city ne’er can thrive 
Till ev'ry cuckold-maker’s flead alive, 

Attend 

‘*Mr. Spectator, 

“ There arc very many of my acquaintance fol- 
lowers of Socrates, 'with more particular regard o 
that part of his philosophy which we, among our- 
selves, call his domestics ; under which 
tion, or title, we include all the conjugal joys a 
lufferings. Wc have indeed with very great piea 
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sure obscmd, the honour you do the whole frater- 
nity of the hen-pecked, in placing that illustrious 
man at our head ; and it does in a very great mea- 
sure baffle the raillery of pert rogues, who have no 
advantage above us, but in that they are single. 
But, when you look about into the crowd of man- 
kind, you will find the fair sex reigns with greater 
tyranny over lovers than husbands. Y ou shall hardly 
meet one in a thousand who is wholly exempt from 
their dominion, and those that are so are capable of 
no taste of life, and breathe and walk about the 
earth as insignificants. But I am going to desire 
your further favour in behalf of our harmless bro- 
therhood, and hope you will show in a true light 
the unmarried hen-pecked, as well as you have done 
justice to us, who submit to the conduct of our 
wives. I am very particularly acquainted with one 
who is under entire submission to a kind girl, as he 
calls her ; and though he knows I have been witness 
both to the ill usage he has received from her, and 
his inability to resist her tyranny, he still pretends 
to make a jest of me for a little more than ordinary I 
obsequiousness to my spouse. No longer than Tucs- j 
day last he took me with him to visit his mistress ; i 
and he having, it seems, been a little in disgrace 
before, thought by bringing me with him she w^uld I 
constrain herself, and insensibly fall into general 
discourse with him; and so he might break the 
ice, and save himself ail the ordinary compunctions 
and mortifications she used to make him sutfer be- 
fore she would be reconciled, after any act of rebel- 
lion on his part. When we came into the room we 
wore received with the utmost coldness ; and when 
he presented me as Mr. Such-a-ono, his very good 
friend, she just had patience to suffer my salutation; 
but when he himself, with a very gay air, offered to 
I follow me, she gave him a thundering box on the 
ear, called him pitiful, poor-spirited wretch — how 
durst he sec her face ? His wig and hat fell on dif- 
ferent parts of the floor. She seized the wig too 
soon for him to recover it, and, kicking it down 
^tairs, threw herself into an oj)poslte room, pulling 
the door after her with a force that you would have 
thought the hinges would have given way. We 
went down, you must think, with no very good 
<’owntenance8 ; and, as we sneaked ofif, and were 
driving home together, he confessed to me, that her 
anger was thus highly raised, because he did not 
think fit to fight a gentleman who had said she was 
what she was; ‘but,* says he, ‘a kind letter or two, 
or fifty pieces, will put her in humour again.* I 
a-jked him why he did not part with her ; he an- 
swered, he loved her with all the tenderness ima- 
inable, and she had too many charms to be aban- 
oued for a little quickness of spirit. Thus does 
this illegitimate hen-pecked overlook the hussy’s 
having no regard to his very life and fame, in put- 
ting him upon an infamous dispute about her repu- 
tation : yet has he the confidence to laugh at me, 
because I obey my poor dear in keeping out of 
harm’s way, and not staying too late from my own 
family, to pass through the hazards of a town full of 
ranters and debauchees. You, that are a philoso- 
pher, should urge in our behalf, that, when we bear 
with ^ fro ward woman, our patience is preserved, in 
consideration that a breach with her might be a dis- 
honour to children who are descended from us, and 
whose concern makes us tolerate a thousand frail- 
for fear they should redound dishonour upon 
the innocent. This and the like circumstances, 
which carry with them the most valuable regards of 
bi man life, may be mentioned for our long-sufier- 


ing ; but, in the case of gallants, they swallow ill- 
usage from one to whom they have no obligation, 
but from a base passion, which it is mean to indulge, 
and which it would be glorious to overcome. 

“ These sort of fellows are very numerous, and 
some have been conspicuously such, without shame; 
nay, they have carried on the jest in the very arti- 
cle of death, and, to the diminution of the wealth 
and happiness of their lamilies, in bar of those ho 
nourably near to them, have left immense wealth to 
their paramours. What is this but being a cully 
ill the grave ! Sure this is being hen-pecked with 
a vengeance ! But, w'ithout dwelling upon these 
less frequent instances of eminent cully ism, what is 
there so common as to hear a fellow curse his fate 
that he cannot get rid of a passion to a jilt, and 
quote a half line out of a miscellany poem to prove 
his weakness is natural? If they will go on thus, I 
have nothing to say to it; but then let them not 
pretend to be free all this while, and laugh at us poor 
married patients. 

“ I have known one wench in this town carry a 
haughty dominion over her lovers so well, that she 
has at the same time been kept by a sea-captain in 
the Straits, a merchant in the city, a country gentle- 
man in Hampshire, and had all her correspondences 
managed by one she kept for her own uses. This happy 
man (as the phrase is) used to write very punctu- 
ally, every post, letters for the mistress to transcribe. 
He would sit in his night-gown and slippers, and be 
as grave giving an account, only changing names, 
that there was nothing in those idle reports they 
had heard of 8u|^ a scoundrel as one of the other 
lovers was; and how could he think she could con- 
descend so low, after such a fine gentleman as each 
of them? For the same epistle said the same thing 
to, and of every one of them. And so Mr. Secre- 
tary and his lady went to bed with great order. 

“ To be short, Mr. Spectator, we husbands shall 
never make the figure wc ought in the imaginations 
of young men growing up in the world, except you 
can bring it about that a m<fti of the town shall bo 
as infamous a character as a woman of the town. 
But, of all that I have met in my time, commend 
me to Betty Duall: she is the wife of a sailor, and 
the kept-mistress of a man of quality ; she dwells 
with the latter during the seafaring of the former. 
The husband asks no questions, sees his apartments 
furnished with riches not his, when he comes into 
port, and the lover is as joyful as a man arrived at 
his haven, when the other puts to sea. Betty is the 
most eminently victorious of any of her sex, and 
ought to stand recorded the only woman of the age 
in which she lives, who has possessed at the same 
time two abused, and two contented — .’* T. 

No. 487.] THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1712. 

——Cum prostrata sopore 

Urget membra quiea, et mens sine pondore ludlt— Pktu. 

While sleep oppresses the tir'd limbs, tlie mind 

Plays w ithout weight, and wantons unconfioed. 

Though there are many authors who have writ- 
ten on dreams, they have generally considered them 
only as revelations of what has already happened in 
distant parts of the world, or as presages of what is 
to happen in future periods of time. 

I sWll consider this subject in another light, as 
dreams may give us some idea of the great excel- 
lency of a human soul, and some intimations of its 
independency on matter. 

Ill the first place, our droami are great instancea 
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of that activity which is natural to the human soul, has hinted, is in a very particular manner height* 
and which it is not in the power of sleep to deaden ened and inflamed, when it rises in the soul at a 
or abate. When the man appears tired and worn time that the body is thus laid at rest. Every man’s 
* out with the labours of the day, this active part in experience will inform him in this matter, though it 
his composition is still busied and unwearied. When is very probable, that this may happen differently 
the organs of sense want their due repose and neccs- in diff erent constitutions. I shall conclude this head 
sary reparations, and the body is no longer able to with the two following problems, which I shall leave 
keep pace with that spiritual substance to which it is to the solution of my reader. Supposing a man 
united, the soul exerts herself in her several* facul- always happy in his dreams and miserable in his 
ties, and continues in action until her partner is waking thoughts, and that his life was equally di- 
again qualified to bear her company. In this case vided between them: whether would he be more 
dreams look like the relaxations and amusements happy or miserable ? Were a man a king in his 
of the soul, when she is disencumbered of her ma- dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt as conse- 
chine; her sports and recreations, when she has laid qucntially, and in as continued unbroken schemes, 
her charge asleep. as ho thinks when awake : whether he would be in 

In the second place, dreams are an instance of reality a king or a beggar ? or, rather, whether he 
that agility and perfection which is natural to the would not be both ? 

faculties of the mind, when they are disengaged from There is another circumstance, which methinks 
the body. The soul is clogged and retarded in her gives ns a very high idea of the nature of the soul, 
operations, when she acts in conjunction with a in regard to what passes in dreams : 1 mean tiiat 
companion that is so heavy and unwieldy in its mo- innumerable multitude and variety of ideas which 
tions. But in dreams it is wonderful to observe then arise in her. Were that active and watchful 
with what a sprightliness and alacrity she exerts being only conscious of her own existence at such a 
herself. The slow of speech make unpremeditated time, what a painful solicitude would our hours of 
harangues, or converse readily in languages that sleep be ! Were the soul sensible of her being alone 
they are but little acquainted with. The grave in fer sleeping moments, after the same manner 
abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and that she is sensible of it while awake, the time 
points of wit. There is not a more painful action would hang very heavy on her, as it often actually 
of the mind than invention ; yet in dreams it works does when she dreams that she is in such a solitude, 

with that ease and activity, that we are not sensible Semperqus relinqui 

of when the faculty is employed^^ r or instance, I Sola sibi, semper longam iucomitata vioetur 

believe every one, some time or other, dreams that Ire viam Viro. ylCn iv. 476. 

he is reading papers, books, or^etters ; in which She seems alone 

case the invention prompts so readilv, that the mind To wander in her sleep tlirough ways unknown, 
is imposed upon, and misUkes its oin suggestions 

for the compositions of another. But this observation I only make by the way. 

I shall, under this head, quote a passage out of What I would hero remark, is that wonderful power 
the Religio Medici,* in which the ingenious author in the soul, of producing her own company on these 
gives an account of himself in his dreaming and his occasions. She converses with numberless beings 
waking thoughts. ** We are somewhat more than of her own creation, and is transported into ten 
ourselves in oursleepsf and the slumber of the body thousand scenes of her own raising. fJhe is herself 
seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the the theatre, the actors, and the beholder. This puts 
ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; and our me in mind of a saying which I am infinitely pleased 
waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our with, and which Plutarch ascribes to Heraclitus, 
sleeps. At my nativity my ascendant was the wa- that all men whilst they are awake are in one com- 
tery sign of Scorpius ; I was born in the planetary mon world ; but that each of them, when he is 
hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that asleep, is in a world of his own. The waking man 
leaden planet in me. I am no way facetious, nor is conversant in the world of nature ; when he sle<‘ps 
disposed for the mirth and galliardise of company; be retires to a private world that is particular to 
yet in one dream I can compose a whole comedy, himself, Thereseemssomethingin this consideration 
behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh that intimates to us a natural grandeur and perfec- 
myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were my tion in the soul, which is rather to be admired than 
memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I explained. 

would never study hut in my dreams ; and this time I must not omit that argument for the excellency 
also would I choose for my devotions ; nut our of the soul which I have seen quoted out of Tertul- 
grosser memories have then so little hold of our ab- lian, namely its power of divining in dreams. That 
, stracted understandings, that they forget the story, several such divinations have been made, none can 
; and can only relate to our awaked souls a confused question who believes the holy writings, or who has 
' and broken tale of that that has passed. Thus it is but the least degree of a common historical faith; 
observed that men sometimes, upon the hour of their there being innumerable instances of this nature in 
departure, do speak and reason above themselves ; several authors, both ancient and modern, sacred 
. i for then the soul, beginning to be freed from the and profane. Whether such dark presages, such 
ligaments of the body, begins to reason like herself, visions of the night, proceed from any latent power 
and to discouise in a strain above mortality.** in the soul, during this her state of abstraction, or 

We may likewise observe, in the third place, that [from any communication with the Supreme Being, 
the passions affect the mind with greater strength | or from any operation of subordinate spirits, has 
when we are asleep than when we are awake. Joy been a great dispute among the learned : the matter 
and sorrow give us more vigorous sensations of pain of fact is, I think, incontestable, and has been looked 
or pleasure at this time than any other. Devotion, upon as such bv the greatest wpters, who have een 
likewise, as the excellent author above mentioned never suspected either of superstition or enthusiasm. 

- — • 1 do not suppose that the soul in these instances 

• By Sir T. Brown, M. D. entirely looM and unfettered from the body : it is 


But this observation I only make by the way. 
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I sufficient if she is not so far sunk and immersed in 
matter, nor entangled and perplexed in her opera- 
tions with such motions of blood and spirits, as when 
she actuates the machine in its waking hours The 
corporeal union is slackened eifough to give the 
mind more play. The soul seems gathered within 
herself, and recovers that spring which is broke and 
weakened, when she operates more in concert with 
the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if they are 
not arguments, they are at least strong intimations, 
not only of the excellency of a human soul, but of 
its independence on the body ; and if they do not 
prove, do at least confirm these two great points, 
which are established by many other reasons that 
are altogether unanswerable. — 0. 


No. 448.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 1712. 

Quanti emptas ? parvo. Quanti ergo ? octo asaibus. Eheu ! 

Hor. 2Satm. 156. 

What doth it cost ? Not much, upon my word. 

How much, pray ? Why, Two-pence. Two-ponce, O Lord! 

Crkxou. 

I FIND by several letters which 1 receive daily, 
that many of my readers would be better pleased tp 
pay three-halfpence for my paper than two-pence. 
The ingenious T. W.* tells me that I have deprived 
him of the best part of his breakfast ; for that, since 
the rise of my paper, he is forced every morning to 
drink his dish of cotfee by itself, without the addi- 
tion of the Spectator, that used to be better than 
lace f to it. Eugeuius informs me, very obligingly, 
that he never thought ho should have disliked any 
passage in my paper, but that of late there have 
been two words in every one of them which he 
could heartily wish left out, viz. ** Price Two- 
pence.** I have a letter from a soap-boiler, who 
condoles with me very affectionately upon the neces- 
I fc'ity we both lie under of setting a higher price on 
our comraoditiM since the late tax has been laid 
upon them, and desiring me, when I write next on 
tljat subject, to speak a word or two upon the pre- 
sent duties on Castile soap. But Cbere is none of 
these my correspondents, who writes with a greater 
turn of good sense, and elegance of expression, than 
the generous Philoraedes, who advises mo to value 
j every Spectator atsix-pence, and promises that he 
I himself will engage for above a hundred of his ac- 
I quaintance, who shall take it in at that price. 

Letters from the female world are likewise come 
to me, in great quantities, upon the same occasion ; i 
and, as f naturally bear a great deference to this 
part of our species, I am very glad to find that those 
who approve my conduct, in this particular, aro 
umch more numerous than those who condemn it 
^ large family of daughters have drawn me up a 
Very handsome remonstrance, in which they set 
“jrth that their father having refused to take in the 
spectator, since the additional price was set upon 
It, they offered him unanimously to bate him the ar- 
ticle cf bread and butter in the tea-table account, 
provided the Spectator might bo served up to them 
morning as usual. Upon this the old gentle- 
being pleased, it seems, with their desire of 
improving themselves, has granted them the conti- 

’^’bomas Walker, he ad-master of tlie Charter-houm 
' 'vhose seholara Addison and Steele had been. The 
oc^ was head*ma«tor 49 years, and died June 12, 1728, in 
“®«i*Jyearofhi8age. 

T A little brandy or nun. 


L nuance both of the Spectator and their bread and • 
> butter, having given particular orders that l.he tea- 
. table shall be set forth every morning with its cus- 
tomary bill of fare, and without any manner of de- 
falcation. I thoughtmyself obliged to mention this 
particular, as it does honour to this worthy gentle- 
man ; and if the young lady Lcctitia, who sent me 
this account, will acquaint me with his name, I will 
insert it at length in one of my papers, if he de- 
sires it. 

I should be very glad to find out any expedient 
that might alleviate ibo expense which this my paper 
brings to any of my readers ; and, in order to it, 
must propose two points to their consideration. 
First, that if they retrench any the smallest parti- 
cular in their ordinary expense, it will easily make 
up the halfpenny a day which we have now under 
consideration. Let a lady sacrifice but a single 
riband to her morning studies, and it will be suffi- 
cient : let a family burn but a candle a night less 
than the usual number, and they may take in the 
Spectator without detriment to their private affairs. 

In the next place, if my readers will not go to the 
price of buying my papers by retail, let them have 
patience, and they may buy them in the lump, with- 
out the burthen of a tax upon them. My specula- 
tions, when they arc sold single, like cherries upon 
the stick, arc delights for the rich and wealthy : af- 
ter some time they come to market in greater quan- 
tities, and are every ordinary man*8 money. The 
truth of it is, they have a certain flavour at their first 
appearance, from seferal accidental circumstances of 
time, place, and person, which they may lose if they 
are not taken early ; but in this case, every reader 
is to*coDsidor, whether it is not better for him to be 
half a year behindhand with^he fashionable and po- 
lite part of the world, than to strain himself beyond 
his circumstances. My bookseller has now about 
ten thousand of the third and fourth volumes, which 
he is ready to publish, having already disposed of as 
large an edition both of the first and second volume. 
As he is a person whose head is very well turned to 
his business, he thinks they would be a very proper 
present to be made to persons at christenings, mar- 
riages, visiting days, and the like joyful solemnities, 
as several other books are frequently given at fune- 
rals. He has printed them in such a little portable 
volume, that many of them may be ranged together 
upon a single plate; and is of opinion, that a salver 
I 01 Spectators would be as acceptable an entertain- 
ment to the ladies as a salver of sweetmeats. 

I shall conclude this paper with an epigram lately 
sent to the writer of the Spectator, after having re- 
turned my thanks to the ingenious author of it: — 

“ Sir, 

“ Having beard the following epigram very much 
commended, I wonder that it has not yet had a 
place in any of your papers ; I think the suffrage of 
our poet-luureat should not be overlooked, which 
shows the opinion he entertains of your paper, whe- 
ther the notion he proceeds upon be true or false* 

I make bold to convey it to you, not knowing if it 
has yet come to your hands.” 

ON THE SPECTATOR. 


Alluaque et idem 

Nascerb— Hor. Carm. Sxc. 10. 

You rise another and the same. 

When drat the Taller to a route was turn’d. 

Great Britain for her censor's silence mourtf d; 
Robbed of his sprightly beams she wept the mfjbt. 
Till the bpeciatur rose, and blaz’d as bright 
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So the first mana the sun's first setting view'd, 
And sigh’d till elreling days his Joys renew'd. 
Yet, doubtful how that second sun to name. 
Whether a bright successor, or the same. 

So we : but now from this suspense are freed, 
Since all agree, who both with Judgment read, 
'Tis the same sun, and does himself succeed. 
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The mighty force of ocean's troubled flood. 

“ Sir, 

** Upon reading your essay concerning the Plea- 
sures of the Imagination, I find, among the three 
sources of those pleasures which you have disco- 
vered, that greatness is one. This has suggested to 
me the reason why, of all objects that I have ever 
seen, there is none which affects my imagination so 
much as the sea, or ocean. I cannot see the heav- 
ings of this prodigious bulk of waters, even in a 
calm,, without a very pleasing astonishment ; but 
when it is worked up in a tempest, so that the hori- 
lon on every side is nothing hut foaming billows and 
fioating mountains, it is impossible to describe the 
agreeable horror that rises from such a prospect. A 
troubled ocean, to a man who sails upon it, is, I 
think, the biggest object that he can see in motion, 

: and consequently gives his imagination one of the 
^ highest kinds of pleasure that can arise from great- 
ness. I must confess it is impossible for me to sur- 
, vey this world of fluid matter, without thinking on 
' the hand that first poured it out, and made a proper 
channel for its reception. Such an object naturally 
I raises in my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, 

' and convinces me of his existence as much as afme- 
I taphysical demonstratilb. The imagination prompts 
the understanding, and, by the greatness of the sen- 
sible object, produces in it the idea of a Being who 
is neither circumscribed by time nor space. 

** As 1 have made several voyages upon the sea, I 
have often been tossed in storms, and oh that occa- 
sion have frequently reflected on the descriptions of 
them in ancient poets. I remember Longinus highly 
I recommends one in Homer, because the poet has not 
' amused himself with little fancies upon the occasion, 
as authors of an inferior genius, whom be mentions, 
had done, but because he has gathered together 
those circumstances which are the most apt to terrify 
the imagination, and which really happen in the 
raging of a tempest. It is for the same reason that 
1 prefer the following description of a ship in a 
storm, which the Psalmist hag made, before any 
other I have ever met with: ‘ They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters ; 
these sec the works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
; the deep. For he commandeth and raiseth the 
i stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
i to the depths ; their soul is melted because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit*i end. Then they cry 
unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them 
out of their distresses. He maketh the storm a calm, 
so that I the waves thereof are still. Then they are 
glad, because .they be quiet, so he bringeth them 
. unto their desired haven.’* 

1 “ By the way, bow much more comfortable, as 

well as rational, is this system of the Psalmist, than 
the pagan scheme in Virgil and other poets, where 
one deity is represented as raising a storm, and an- 

• Ps. evii 2fi.ot seqq. 


I other as laying it ! Were we only to consider the 
sublime in this piece of poetry, what can be nobh^r 
than the idea it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
raising a tumult among the elements, and recoveriug 
them out of their confusion ; thus troubling and be- 
calming nature ?” 

** Great painters do not only give us landscapes 
of gardens, groves, and meadows, but very often em- 
ploy their pencils upon sea-pieces. I could wish yuu 
would follow their example. If this small sketch 
may ideserve a place among your works, I shall ac- 
company it with a divine ode m^dc by a gentleman 
upon the conclusion of bis travels.’* 

I. 

How are thy servants blest ! O Lord 
How sure Is their defence ! 

Eternal wisdom is their guide. 

Their help Omnipotence. 


In foreign realms and lands remote. 

Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air 


Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil. 
Made every region please : 

The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And smooth'd the 'ryrrhene seas. 


Think, O my soul, devoutly Ihmk, 
How wiU» affrighted eyes. 

Thou saw'sl the wide extended deep 
hi all its horrors rise ! 


Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face. 

And fear in ev’ry heart; 

When waves on waves, and gulfs in gnlf5. 
O'ercanie the pilot's art. 


Yet then from nil my griefs, O Lord, 
'I'hy mercy set me free, 

Whilst, in the confidence of prayer. 

My soul took hold on thee. 

VII. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave, 

1 knew thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

viir. 

Tbe storm was laid, the winds retir'd. 
Obedient to thy will ; 

The sea that roar'd at thy command, 

At tby command was still. 


In midst of dangers, fears, and death. 

Thy goodness I'll adore, 

And praise thee for thy mercies past. 
And humbly hope for more. 

X. 

My life, if thou preserv'st my life, 
i'fay sacrifice shall be ; 

And death, if death must be my doom, 
bhall Join my soul to thee. 
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Domiu et placeiu uxor.— Hoi. 2 Od.xl». 21. 

Thy house and pleasing wife.— C riwm. 

I HA VB very long entertained an ambition to make 
the word wife^the most agreeable 
name in nature. If it be not so in itself, all J 

wiser part ofmankind, from the beginning of 
world to this day, has consented in an error, 
our unhappiness in England has been, ® ,, 

Joose men, of genius for pleasure, have turne 
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10 the gratification of ungoverncd desires, in despite 
'f good s<?nse, form and order ; when, in truth, any 
satisfaction beyond the boundaries of reason is but 
a step towards madness and folly. But is the sense 
of joy and accomplislnnent of desire no way to be 
indulged or attained ? And have we appetites given 
us not to be at all gratified ? Yes, certainly. Mar- 
riage is an institution calculated for a constant scene 
jf as much deliglit as our being is ca[)able of. Two 
persons who have chosen each other out of all the 
species, with design to be each other’s mutual com- 
fort and entertainment, have in that action bound 
themselves to bo good-humoured, aflable, di.screct, 
forgiving, patient, and jo)ful, with rcfpoct to each 
others frailties and perfections, to the end of thcii 
lives. The wiser of the two (and it always happens 
one of them is such) will, for her or his own sake, 
keep things from outrage with the utmost sanctity. 
When this union is thus preserved (as I have often 
said), the most indifferent circumstance administers 
deliglit. Their condition is an endless source of new 
gratificatioua. The married man can say, “ If 1 
am unacceptable to all the world beside, there is 
one whom I entirely love, that will receive me with 
joy and transport, and think herself obliged to double 
her kindness and caresses of me from the gloom with 
which slie secs me overcast. I need not disscmbi*e 
the sorrow of my heart to bo agreeable there ; that 
very sorrow quickens her affection.” 

I'liis passion towards each other, when once well 
fixed, enters into tlie very constitution, and the kind- 
ness flows as ciisily and silently as the blood in the 
veins. When this affection is enjoyed in (he most 
suhlimo df^grec, unskilful eyes see nothing of it ; 
Imt when it is subject to be changed, and has an 
allay in it that may make it end in distaste, it is apt 
to break into ragi', or overflow iuto fondness, before 
the rest of the w(trld. 

Uxander and Viruiuira arc amorous and young, 
and have hecn married those two years ; yet do they 
so much distinguish each other in company, ihat in 
your cunversaliitn with the dear things you are still 
JiuL to a sort of cross- purposes. Whenever you ad- 
dress yourself in ordinary discourse to Viramira, she 
lurns her head another way, and the answer is made 
to the dear Uxandor. If you tell a merry tale, the 
application is still directed to her dear; and when 
she should commend you, she says to him, as if he 
hud spoke it, “ That is, my dear, so pretty.” — This 
pats mo in mind of what I have somewhere read in 
the admired memoirs of the famous Cervantes; where, 
'Vhilo honest Sancho Pan;:a is putting some necessary 
liuinble question concerning l^»5iuaiire, his supper, or 
his lodging, the knight of the sorrowful countenunce 

ever improving the harmless lowly hints of his 
squire to poetical conceit, rapture, and flight, in con- 
templation of the dear Dulcineu of his aff'ectiims. 

On the other side, Dictamnus and Moriaare ever 
squabbling ; and you may observe tliem, all the time 
they arc in company, in a state of impatience. As 
Uxanda and Viramira wish you all gone, tlmt they 
^ay be sit freedom for dalliance; Dictamnus and 
Moria wait your absence, that they may sneak their 
>aish interpretations on each othoi^s words and ac- 
hens, during the time you were with them. 

It is certain that the greater part of the evils at- 
fenuing this condition of life arises irom fashion. 

* r^judice in this case is turned the wrong way : and, 
instead of expecting more happiness than we shall 
meet with in it, we are laughed into a prepossession, 
"HKarVon^^ disappointed if we hope for lasting 


With all persons who have made good sense the 
rule of action, marriage is described as the stale ca- 
pable of the highest human felicity. Tully 
epistles full of affectionate pleasure, when he writes 
to his wife, or speaks of his children. But, above 
all the hints of this kind I have met with in writers 
of ancient date, I am pleased with an epigram ol' | 
Martial, in honour of the beauty of his wife Cleo I 
putra. C’omujcntators say it v\as written the day j 
after his wed<]ing-night. When his spouse was re | 
tired to the balhiug-room in the heat of the day, ho, | 
it secies, came in upon her when she was just going | 
into tho water. To her beauty and carnage ou tliis j 
occasion we owe the following epigram, which I i 
.<thowcd ruy friend Will Honeycomb in French, who [ 
has translated it as follows, without understanding i 
the original. I expect it will please the English | 
better than the Latin reader : — j 

When my bright consort, now nor wife nor maid, 

Asiiam'd and wanton, of einiirucu ufruid. 

Fled to the strciinis. the :<ttenms my fair hefruy’d I 

'I'o my fond eyes sl>c all transparewl siood; j 

She hlushM ; I smil'd at the sliuht coverinj^ flood. 

'J'hus through the glass the lovely lily glows: | 

'I'hus through the ambient gem L-liincs forth the ro.sc f 

I .saw new charms, and jdung'd to «t’i/,e iny store j 

Kisses I snaU’h’d— the waves prevented more. 

My friend would not allow that this luscious ac ! 
count could bo given of a wife, and therefore used 
the word consort ; which, he learnedly said, would i 
serve for a mistress as well, and give a move gentle- 1 
manly turn to the ojiigram. But, under favour of ' 
him and all other such fine gentlemen, I cannot be | 
persuaded but that the passion a bridegroom has for 
a virtuous young woman, will, by little and little, j 
grow into friendship, and then it is ascended to a | 
higher pleasure than it was in its first fervour, i 
Without tins happens, he is a very unfortunate man j 
who ha.s entered into this state, and left tho habi- 
tudes of life he might have enjoyed with a faiththl i 
friend. But when the wife prove.s cajiable of filling ! 
serious as well as joyous hours, she brings happiness 
unknown to friendship itself. Spenser speaks of ; 
each kind of love with great justice, and attribute* 
the highest praise to friendship ; and indeed there 
is no disputing that point, hut by making that friend- 
shin take its place between two married persons. ' 

Hard is the dcubt, and iliilicult to deem, | 

When all three kinds of love together meet, [ 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme. 

Whether sliall weigh the balanco down ; to vrit. 

The dear affection unto kindreci sweet. 

Or raging fire of love to womaiikliid, 

Or zeal of fricnd.s combin'd by virtues moot : j 

But, of them all, the bund of virtuou.s mind, | 

Methinks. the gentle heart should most assured bind. | 
For natural aflcction .soon doth ccasc, j 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 

But faithful friend.'«hip doth them bolli suppress, I 

And them with mastering di-scijiline doth mine, i 

'I'hrough thoughts aspiring to ell‘rnul fume, 

For n.H the soul dolJi rule the eai tidy minsa, | 

And all the service of tho body frame; j 

So love of soul doth love of body pass. 

No less than perfect gold sunnounts the meanest brass. I 

T. 
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Digna satis fortuna revisit, — V iro. itn. lit 91 %, j 

A Just reverse of fortune on him waits. j 

It is common with me to run from J»ook to book ' 
to exercise my mind with many objects, and qualify | 
myself for my daily labours. After an hour spent I 
in this loitering way of reading, something will re- 1 
main to be food to the imagination. The writings 
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that pioaste me most on sucii occasions are stories, If you wiil gave your husband, you must give ni^ 
lor the truth of which there is good authority. The an account of all you know without prevarication ; 
mind of mau is naturally a lover of justice; and foi every body is satisfied he was too fond of you to 

when we read a story wherein a criminal is over- be able to hide from you the names of the rest of 

taicen, in whom there is no quality which is the oh* the conspirators, or any other particulars whatso- 
ject of pity, the soul enjoys a certain revenge for ever.** He went to his closet, and soon after tho | 

the offence done to its nature, in the wicked actions lady was sent for to an audience. The servant ! 

committed in the preceding part of the history, knew his distance when matters of state were to lio 1 
This will be better understood by the reader from (debated; and the governor, laying aside the air with j 
the following narration itself, than from any thing j which he had appeared in public, began to be the i 

which I can say to introduce it. j supplicant, to rally an afiliction, which it was in 

When Charles, Duke of Burgundy, surnaiAd The her power easily to remove, and relieve an innocent 
Bold, reigned over the spacious dominions now swal- man from his imprisonment. She easily perceived 
lowed up by the power of France, he heaped many his intention; and bathed in tears, began to dejuo- 

favours and honours upon Claudius Rhynsault, a cate so wicked a design. Lust, like ambition, takes 

German, who had served him in his wars against I all the faculties of the mind and body into its sci- 
the insults of his neighbours. A great part of Zea- j vice and subjection. Her becoming tears, her hu- 
land was at that time in subjection to that dukedom, nest anguish, the wringing of her hands, and the ! 
The prince himself was a person of singular huma- many changes of her posture and figure in the ve- | 
uity and justice. Rhynsault, with no other real hemence of speaking, were but so many attitudes J 
quality than courage, had dissimulation enough to in which he beheld her beauty, and further itiLin- i 
pass upon*his generous and unsuspicious master foi lives of his desire. All humanity was lost in th.it ! 
a person of blunt honesty and tiilelity, without any one appetite, and ho signified to her in so many j 

vice that could bias him from the execution of jus- plain terms, that he was unhappy till he had pu^- ; 

tice. His highness, prepossessed to his advantage, scssed her, and nothing less should be the price of ! 
upon the decease of the governor of his chief town her husband’s life ; and she must, before the follow- j 
of Zealand, gave Rhynsault that command. He ing noon, pronounce the death, or enlargement, of i 
i was not long seated in that government, before he Danvelt. After this notification, when he saw j 

j cast his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exquisite Sapphira enough again distracted, to make the sub- | 

h beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy mer- ject of their discourse to common eyes appear dilfe- I 
chant of the city, under his protection and govern- rent from what it was, he called servants to couduct | 
meut. Rhynsault was a man of a warm constitu- her to the gate. Loaded with insupportable ufllic- 1 
tion, and violent inclination to women, and not un- tiou, she immediately repairs to her husband ; aii<i j 
skilled in the soft arts which win their favour. He having signified to his gaolers that she had a pro- j 
knew what it was to enjoy the satisfactions which posal to make to her husband from the governor | 
are reaped from the possession of beauty, but was she was left alone with him, revealed to him all tb.il 
an utter stranger to the decencies, honours, and had passed, and represented the endlcf^s conllict six: 
delicacies that atteud the passion towards them in was in between love to his person and liiieiily to lii.-i 
elegant minds. However, he had so much of the bed. It is easy to imagine the sharp afllictioti this 
World, that he had a great share of the language honest pair was in upon such an incident, in livc.i 
which usually prevails up^m the weaker part of that ' not used to any but ordinary occurrences. Tim 
•ex; and he could with his tongue utter a passion | man was bridled by shame from speaking what hi> 

I with which his heart wa& wholly untouchea. He ' fear prompted, upon so near an approach of deal li ; 

was one of those brutal minds which cun be gratified I but let fall words that signified to her, he shouKi 
1 with the violation of innocence and beauty, without not think her polluted, though she had not yet cuii- 
the least pity, passion, or love, to that with which they ^fessed to him that the governor had violated h<r 
are so much delighted. Ingratitude is a vice inse- person, since he knew her will had no ]mit in tlx* 
parable to a lustful man; and the possession of a action. She parted from him with this oblique pci- 
woman by him, who has no thought but allaying a mission to save a life he had not resolutiou cuougb 
passion painful to himself, is necessarily followed by | to resign for the safety of his honour. 

distaste and aversion. Rhynsault, being resolved | The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attniidcu , 

to accomplish his will on the wife of Danvelt, left the governor, and being led into a remote apart* 
no arts untried to get into a familiarity at her house; ment, submitted to his desires. Rhynsault com* j 
but she knew bis character and diiposition too well, mended her charms, claimed her familiarity ‘ 
not to shun all occasions that might insnare her into what had passed between them, and with an air or 
bis conversation. The governor, despairing of sue- gaiety, in the language of a gallant, bid her return, , 
cess by ordinary means, apprehended and impri- and take her husband out of prison : but, cmi i- 
soned her husband, under pretence of an infonna- nued he, “ my fair one must not be ofl’ended uiat 
tion, that he was guilty of a correspondence with i have taken care he should not be an interruption 
the enemies of the duke to betray the town into * our future assignations/' These last words 
their possession. This design had its desired eflfect; | boded what she found when she came to the ^ j 
and the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day ' her husband executed by the order of 
before that which was appointed for his execution, i It was remarkable that the woman, i 

presented herself in the hall of the governor’s house, I of tears and lamentations during the whole c| ^ 
and, as he passed through the apartment, threw of her affliction, uttered neither sigh nor < . 

herself at his feet, and holding bis knees, beseeched but stood fixid with grief at this ; 

his mercy. Rhynsault beheld her with a dissembled her misfortunes. She betook herself to hor ^ 

satisfaction; and, assuming an air of thought and and after having in solitude paid her .red 

authority, he bid her arise, and told her she must Him who is the avenger of innocence, s e , 

follow him to his closet; and, asking her whether privately to court. Her person, au ined ber 
she knew the band of the letter he nulled out of his grandeur of sorrow, negligcut j-eign 

pocket, went from her, leaving this admonition aloud, passage into the presence ot the duke e 
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I A6 soon as she came into the presence, she broke 
I forth into the following words: “ Hehold, O mighty 
Charles, a wretch weary of life, though it has always 
been spent with innocence and virtue. It is nut 
iu your power to redress my injuries, but it is to 
avenge them. And if the protection of tht; dis- 
tressed, and the punishment of oppressors is a task 
worthy a prince, 1 bring tho Duke of Burgundy 
ample matter for doing honour to his own great 
name, and wiping t^ infamy off of mine.” ^ 
When she had spoken t^iis, she delivered the 
Duke a paper reciting her story. He read it with 
all the emotions that indignation and pity could raise 
in a prince jealous of his honour in ihe behaviour 
of i.is oftit ers, and j)rosperity of his subjects. 

Upon an appointed day, Khynsault was sent for 
to court, and, iu the presence of a few of the council, 
confronted by Sapphira. The prince asking, “ Do 
you know that lady ?” Rhynsault, as soon as he 
could recover his surprise, told the duke he would 
marry her, if his highness would please to think that 
I a reparation. The duke seemed contented with this 
j answer, and stood by during the i-mmediate solem- 
■ nization of the ceremony. At the conclusion of it 
I he told llhynsault, “ Thus far you have done as 
constrained by my authority : I shall n(jt be satisfiijd 
of your kind usage of her, without you sign a gift of 
your whole estate to her after your decease.” To 
the performance of this also the duke was a witness. 
When these two acts were executed, the duke turned 
: to the lady, and told her, “ It now remains for me 
to put you in quiet possession of what your husband 
has so bountifully bestowed on )ou;” and ordered 
tlm iiumediute execution of lihynsauit. — T. 

No. 49^] WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24, 1712. 
Quicquid est boni moris, levitate extinguitur.— S knkca. 

: Levity of behaviour in the banc of all thut Is good and virtuous. 

Tunbridge, Sept. 18. 

*• Dear Mr. Spectator, 

“ I AM a young woman of eighteen years of age, 

I and I do assure you a maid of uuspotted^reputation, 
founded upon a very careful carriage in all my 
looks, words, and actiops. At the same time I must 
own to you, that it is with much constraint to flesh 
and blood that my behaviour is so strictly irre- 
proachable; for I am naturally addicted to mirth, 
to gaiety, to a free air, to motion, and gadding. Now, 
what gives me a great deal of anxiety, and is some 
discouragement in the pursuit of virtue, is, that the 
young women who run into greater freedoms with 
the men are more taken uotice of than 1 am. The 
men are such unthinking sots, that they do not pre- 
fer her who restrains all her passions and affections, 
pd keeps much within the bounds of what is law- 
ul, to her who goes to the utmost verge of inno- 
cence, and Durleys at the very brink of vice, whe- 
ther she shall be a wife or a mistress. But I must ’ 
‘^bpcal to your spectatorial wisdom, who, 1 find, have I 
passed verv much of your time in the study of wo- j 
man, whether this is n^t a most unreasonable pro- 
cteciing I have read somewhere that Hobbes of 
a mesbury asserts, that continent persons have 
I they contain than those who give a 

thpr^ desires. According to this rule, let 

equal ago, equal wit, and equal good- 
woman of prudence, and her of 
form expect who takes the 

vsbft What refuse must he be contented with 
® ®^»ooses the latter ? Well, but I sat dowu to 


write to you to vent my indignation against several 
pert creatures who are addressed to and courted in 
this place, while poor I, and two or three like me, 
are wholly unregarded. 

“ Every one of these affect gaining tho hearts of 
your sex. This is generally attemnted by a parti- 
cular manner of carrying tlicinsclves with I'auii- 
liarity. Giyccra has u dancing walk, aud keeps 
time in her ordinary gait. Chioe, her sister, who 
is unwilling to interrupt her conquests, comes into 
the room before her with a familiar run. Duicissa 
takes advantage of the approach of the winter, and 
has introdut'cd a very pretty shiver ; closing up ner 
shoulders, and shrinking as she moves. All that are 
in this mode earry their fans between both hands 
before them. Duicissa, herself, who is author of 
this air, adds tho pretty run to it; and has also, j 
when she is in a very good humour, a taking faini- j 
liarily in throwing herself into the lowest seat iii | 
the room, and letting her hooped petticoats fall with ' 
a lucky decency about her. I know she practises ; 
this way of sitting down in her chamber; and in- j 
deed she does it as well as you may have seen an ( 
actress fall down dead in a tiagedy. Not the least [ 
indecency in her posture. If you have observed what I 
pretty carcasses are carried off' at the end of a verse i 
at the theatre, it will give you a notion how Duicissa ! 
plumps into a chair. Here is a little country girl 
that is very cunning, that makes her use of being 
young and uubred, and outdoes the ensuarers who | 
are almost twice her age. The, air that she takes 
18 to come into coinj>uny after a walk, and is very 
successfully out of breath upon occasion. Her mo- 
ther is in the secret, and calls her romp, and then ; 
looks round to see what young mcii stare at bar. i 

** It would take up inoie than can come in to one ' 
of your papers, to enumerate all the particular airs 
of the younger company in this place. But I can I 
not omit Dulceorella, whose maimer is the most in- ' 
dolent imaginable, but still as watchful of conquest 
as the busiest virgin among us. She has a peculiar | 
ai;t of staring at a young fellow, till she sees she has 
got him, and inflamed him by so much observation. ' 
When she sees she has him, and he begins to toss 
his head upon it, she is immediately shurt-sigbteh, 
and labours to observe what he is at a disiance, with 
her eyes half shut. Thus the captive that thought ! 
her first struck, is to make very near approaches, 
or bo wholly disregarded. This artifice has done 
more execution than all the ogling of the rest <»f 
the women here, with the utmost variety of half 
glances, attentive hecdlessnesses, childish inadver- 
tencies, haughty contempt, or artificial oversights. 
After I have said thus much of ladies among us who 
fight thus regularly, 1 am to complain to you of a , 
set of familiar romps, who have broken through all i 
common rules, and have thought of a very effectual 
way of showing mure charms than all of us. These, 
Mr. Spectator, are the swingers. You are to know , 
these careless pretty creatures are very innocents j 
again ; and it is to he no matter what they do, toi | 
it is all harmless freedom. They get on ropes, as ! 
you must have se#n the children, and are swung by 
their men visitants. The jest is, that Mr. Such-a- 
oiie can name the colour of Mrs. Such-a-one’s stock* 
ings; and she tells him he is a lying thief, so he is, ‘ 
and full of roguery ; and she will lay a wager, and j 
her sister shall tell the truth if he says right, and he * 
cannot tell what colour her garters are of. Iu this ^ 
diversion there are very many pretty shrieks, not 
so much for fear of falling, as that their petticoats 1 
should untie ; for there is a great care had to avoid 
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?mproprietic8 : and the lover who swin^r-j tlje lady is 
(o tie her clothes very close with his hatband, behjrc 
she admits him to throw up her heels. 

“ Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can note these 
wantonnes.ses in their beginnings, and bring us 
sober girls into observation, there is no help for it ; 
we must swim with the title; tlie coquettes are too 
powerful a party for us. To look into the merit of 
a regular and well-behaved woman is a slow thing. 
A loose trivial song gains their aflections, when a 
wise homily is not attended to. Ttiere is no other 
way but to make war upon them, or we must go 
over to them. As for my part, I will show all the 
world it is not for want of charms that I stand so 
long unasked ; and if you do not take measur<‘s for 
the immediate redreris of us i igirls, as the fellows 
call us, 1 cun move with a speaking mien, can look 
significantly, can lisp, can trip, can ioH, can start, 
can blush, r an rage, can weep, if I must do it, and 
can be frightened as agreeably as any she in Miiglaml. 
All which is humlily submitted to your spectatorial 
cousideration, with all hmnility, by 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

T. “ Maulda Mohaiu.” 
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Quulem commendea, etium atque eliain aspiee. ne a»<»x 

luruUanl aliena tilii poce.ita pudort ui. — tl m. I Kp. xvul.Zf* 

Coininei'd not, till a man i.s throughly known : 

A rascal prais'd, you make* his faults your own.— A mon. 

It is no unpleasant matter of speculation to con- 
sider the recommendatory epistles that pass round 
this to^vn from hand to hand, and the abuse people 
put upon one another in that kind. It i.s iudeed 
come to that pas.s, that, in.stead of being the testi- 
mony of merit in the por.sou recomineiided, the 
true reading of a letter ol this sort is, “ 'I'he bearer 
hereof is so urica.sy to me, that it will be an act of 
charity in you to lake him off my hands; whether 
you prefer him or not, it is all om* ; for I have no 
manner of kindness for him, or obligation to Itlui 
or his; and do what you pleiist* as to that.” As 
negligent as men arc in this r< spert, a point of ho- 
nour 18 concerned in it ; and there is nothing a nuin 
should be more ashamed of, than passing a worth- 
less creature into the service or inlerest.s of a man 
who has never injured )ou. The women indeed arc* 
a little too keen in their lescntiiK'nls to trespass ott<*n 
this way ; but yon shall sonietimes know, that the 
mistress and the maid shall cpiarrel, and give (‘ach 
other very free language, and at last the lady slitill 
be pacified to turn her out of doors, and give her a 
very good word to any body else, f Jeiice it is that 
you see, in a year and half’s time, the same face a 
domestic in all parts of the town. Good-breeding i 
and good-nature lead people in a great measure 
to this injustice : when suitors of no consideration | 
will have confidence enough to press upon their su- 
periors, those in power arc tender of speaking the 
exceptions they have against them, and are mortgaged 
into promises out of their impatience of importu- 
nity. In this latter case, it would be a very useful 
inquiry to know the history of rcconitaendatiuns. 
I'here are, you must know, certain abettors of this 
way of torment, who make it a profession to ma- 
nage the affairs of candidatcf. These geotleriicD 
ict out their impudence to their client.s, and supply 
any defective recommendation, by informing how 
such and such a man is tr be attacked. They will 
tell you, get the least f/crap from Mr. Such-a-ode 
and leave the rnt to ^hem. When one of these uu 


dertakers has your bu.sinos*! in hand, you may be 
sick, absent in town or country, and the patron 
shall be worried, or }ou prevail. I roinember to 
have been showui a geiitlemau some years ago, who 
puaished a w'holo people for their facility in giving 
th»'ir credentials. Thi.s person had belonged to a 
regiment which did duty in the We.*>t Indies, and, 
by the mortality of the place, happened to he com- 
manding-officer in the colony lie oppressed his 
subjects with great frankness, |^11 lie became seiisi- 
bio that he was heartily hated by every man under 
his command. When ho had carried hi.s ]Hiiiit fu 
be thus detestable, in a pretended lit of' di.shiunour, 
and feigned uneasiness of living where he found he 
was so universally unacceptable, lie comnninii ated 
j to the chief inhalntauts a design he had to return h.r 
! England, provided they would give him ample le.s- 
I (imonials of their approbation. The planters emue 
j into it to a man, and, in proportion to his deserving 
the quite contrary, the words justice, generosity, 
and courage, were imserted in his commission, nut 
oinitling the general good-Iiking of people of ail 
condition.s in the colony, l iie gi ntleman returns 
for England, and within a few mou:!\s alter tamo j 
back to them their governoj-, on the strength of - 
their own testimonials. | 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed hajipon to i 
e.-isy recommenders, in the ordinary course of things, | 
from one hand to another ; but how would a man i 
bear to have it said to him, “ The person I took > 
into confidence on the credit you gave him, has i 
proved false, unjust, and has not aii.swered anyway I 
the character you gave mo of him ?” 

I cannot blit conceive very good hopes of that 
rake Jack Toper of the Temple, for an honest seiu- 
pulousncss in this point. A friend of Ins meeling 
with a servant that had formerly lived with Jack, 
and having a mind to take him, sent lo him to know 
what faults the fellow had, since he could notplcaso 
.such a careless fellow as he was. His answer wai 
as follows i 

j 

“ *51 R, 

“ Thomas that lived with me was ♦.urned away be- 
cause he was too good for me. You know I liven I 
taverns; he is an orderly .sober rascal, and th.ak* j 
much to sleep in an eniry until two in th*^ morning* j 
He told me one day, when he wa^ dressing ni< , 
that he wondered 1 was not dead belore now, sime 
I went to dinner in the evening, and went to &u})|ier 


were coming 


down 


at two in the morning. \V, 
lissex-strect one night a little llu.stered, and 1 was 
giving him the word to alarm the watch ; m ni 
the impudence to tell me it was against the aw 
You that arc married, uud live one day adcr an- 
other the Buinc way, and so on the wbulc ' 

1 dure say will like him, and he will be gdud to lau 
his meat in duo season. The fellow is ceitam , 
very honest. My service to your lady. louis, 

“ J. T. 

Now this was very fair d|aling. Jack km-w a n , 
.well, that though the love "f erduy'A , 

very awkwara in Ins cquipaK* . ‘ i,, mle : I 

quality among the queer pecqiie w»o l„ I 

ana haa too much good sense an K" ji,toac- j 
let the fellow starve, because he was not I 

U'Dd his vivacities. ofrecom- ; 

I shall eud this ^ “N,,ro. Vou ' 

mendatiun from Horace to Clam m favour, s 
will sec in that letter a sIowik-m to as , 

.tro..!i reason for being unable W 
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word any lon;>or. an. I that it is a scrvico to the j oer han^ %Uu black, where he entertained himse'l 
50 U to whom he rocoinmeuds, to comply with what | for some time by the f'liminerin}r of a taper, until 
is askc'i <il winch are necessary circumstances, at length the head of the college came out to him 
both in justice and good-brc('ding, if a man would j from an inner room, with half a dozen night-caps 
ask so as to have reason to complain of a eleuial; ; upon his head, and a religious horror in his counte- 
and indeed a mail should n(>t in strictness ask other- nance. The \onng man trembled; but his fears 
W'iHe. In iiopes the authority of Horace, who per- increased, when instead of being asked what pro- 
fecti) understood how to live with great men, may gress he iiad inaile in learning, he was examined 
ha\oagood effect towards amending this facility how he abounded in grace. U is Latin and (irook 
in peetde of condition, and the coufideuce qF those stood him in little stead; he was to give an account 
who apply to them without merit, I have Iranslateil only of the state of his soul; whether ho was of the 
the ttpistle, iiumlxT of the elect ; what was the occasion of the 

“To Claudius Nuho. conversion; upon what day of the immih, and hour 

Sir, of the day it luippened; how it was canii-d ou, and 

“ Septiiiiiiis, who waits upon vou with this, is very ''hen eompletcd. The whole examination was sum- 
well ae<iuaimcd w ith tin' place you are pleased to ' quest iou, namely, whether he 

allow me in your frh'inlship. t^'or when he he- prepared tor deatli ? 1 he boy, who bad heeii 

scci'hes me to reconniu nd him to your notice, in honest parents, was frightened tmt ol his 

such a manner as to be received hv you, who arc dc- ''d® •'^oleinnity ot the proceeding, and espe- 

hcate in the choice of your friends and domestics, dreadful interrogatory: so that, 

he knows our iutiuun y, ami understands mv uhilitv '*P<'» loakiug his escape out ot this house of mouru- 
to serve him better tlian I do myself. I have dJ- be brought a second time to the 

fended mvself against liis ambition to he yours, as examination, as not lining able to go through tiio 
long as 1 jmssibly could ; but fearing the impula- ' f’l 

tioii of hiding luy power in you out of mean and Notwithslandiiig this general form and outside of 
selfish consi.ierations, I am at last prevailed uyoii religion is prelfy well worn out among us, there are 


to give yim this trouble. Tims to avoid tlio ap 


many pi-rsnus who, by a natural uneheerfulness of 


aiice of a greater fault, I have put on this conlblonee. mistaken notions of piety, or weakness of uii- 

If you can forgive this trangressiou of modesty iu dorstanding, love to indulge this uncomtortahle way 
behalf of a friiuul, reecivo this gentleman into vmur and give up themselves a prey to grief and 

interests and friendslvip, and take it from me that he «Hdam holy. Superstitious (ears and grouudless* 


! 18 an honest and a brave man.” ficrnplcs cut them off from tiie pleasures of coiiver- 

J sation, and all those social entertainments, which 
' are not only innocent but laudable : as if mirth w^as 

No. 491.1 FlUDAY, SEPTKMCEIl 20, 1712. I [“'■ yx* ihpxifulni'!,* of heart de- 

^ nitt tho.se who are the only persons that have a 

A]^'rltiKlinom liuidaro, unain rciu niaximo iletestahilom, prfirier titl<* of it 

(ju(anmrnt,ualr,n|.lMl..»..id.orum'-tV,:Bo^ , .Somhiiiis is mie of these sons of sorrow. He 

Whattmd of philnsopl.y ,.s it to eiU.1 i.ulanchuly, tho .nest „ j himself ohlisfed iu duty to l,e sad and discon- 

solale. lie looks on a suildeii lit ot laughter as a 
Aboi T an age ago it was the fashion in England breach of bis baptismal vow. An innocent jest 
fur every one that would be thought religious, to startles him like blasjihemy. 'I'eli him of one who 
throw as much sanctity as possible into his face, ami , i.s aflvanced to a title of honour, he lifts up his bauds 
in particular to alistain from all appearances of 'and eyes; describe a public icremony, ho simkos his 
mirth and pleasantry, which were looked upon as j head ; show him a gay eijuipage, he blesses him- 
ihe maiks of a carnal mind. Tiie saint wa.s of a sor- | self. All the little ornaments of life are pomps and 
rovv'iul countenance, and generally eaten up with ' vanities. Mirth is wanton, and wit jirofanc. He 
spleen and melancholy. A gentleman, who W'as is scandalized at youtii for being lively, and at child- 
lately a great ornament* to the learned world, has hood for being playful. He sits at a christening, or 
diverted me more than once with an account of ihc ' a marriage-feast, as at, a fClnerul ; siglis at the con- 
reception which he met with from a very famous ; elusion of a merry story, and grows devout when tiie 
imlependf'nt minister, who was head of a college* in rost of the company grow pleasant. After all, Som- 
those times. This gentleman was then a young ad- hrius is a religious' man, ami would have behaved 
venturer in the republic of letters, and just tilted himself very jiroperly, had he lived when Curis- 
out for the university with a good cargo of Latin < tianity was under a general persecution, 
aud (jreek. His friends were resolved that he should ^ I would by no means presume to tax such cha- 
try his fortune at an election which w'as drawing racters with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently; 
near in the college, of which the independent mini.s- that being a vice which 1 think none but He who 
ter whom I have before meiitiom-d was governor, knows the secrets of men’s hearts should pretend to 
The youth, according to custom, waited ou him iu discover in another, where tlie proofs of it do not 
order to be examined. Ho was received at the dour , amount to a denumstration. On the contrary, as 
by a servant who was one of that gloomy generation ; there are many excellent persons who are weighed 
that Were t^n in fusdiion. He conducted him, with down by this habitual sorrow of heart, they rather 
Rfeat ailen® and seriousness, to a long gallery, deserve our comjiassion than our reproaches. I 
which was darkened at noon-day, and had only a think, however, they would do well to consider whe- 
**ngle candle burning in it. After a short stay in ther such a behaviour docs not deter men from a 
this melancholy apartment, he was led into a cham- religious life, by representing it as an unsociable 

state, that extinguishes all joy and gladness, dark- 

, * The gentleman her© alluded to was Anthony Henley, ens the face of nature, and destroys the relish of 
l^Aq.. who died much lamented in Aug. 1711. • | being itself. 

t The head of a college was Dr. Thomas Goodwin. S.T.P,, t i •’ 

Pre-uip,,, of Ma-tdiiiou t’oiiece in Oxford, and oue of the as- L ^ former papere, shown how gnat a ten- 


Preunleiif of Maydiilou College in Oxford, and i 
Nenii,!^ Uivioes v\ho sat at Westminster 


I deuev there is to cheerfulness in religion, ami hovf 
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such a frame of mind is not only the most lovely, three views. First, with regard to their number; 
hut the most commendable in a virtuous person, sec-ondly, their dispersion ; and thirdly, their adhe- 
In short, those who represent religion in so unanii- rence to their religion ; and afterward endeavour to 
able a light, are like the spies sent by Moses to show, first, what natural reasons, and, soeondiv, 
make a discovery of the laud of promise, when hy ! what providential reasons, may be assigned for these 
their reports they discouraged the people from en- I three remarkable particulars. 

tering u])on it. Those who show us the joy, the j The Jews are looked upon by many to be as nu. 
cheerfulness, the good-humour, that naturally spring morous at present, as they were formerly in the hind 
up in this happy state, are like the spies bringing of Canaan. 

along with them the clusters of grapes, and delicious This is wonderful, considering the dreadful slaugh- 
fruits, that might invite their companions into the ter made of them under some of the Homan einpc- 
pleasant country which produced them.* rois, which historians describe by the death of many 

An eminent pagan writerf has made a discourse hundred thousands m a war; and the innumcrabic 
to show that the atheist, who denies a God, does massacres and persecutions they have undcrgoni* lu 
bun less dishonour than the man who owns his be- Turkey, as well as in all Christian nations ih the 
ing, but at the same time believes him to be cruel, , world. The rabbins, to express the great havoi 
hard to please, and terribie to human nature. ** For which has been sometimes made of them, tell ns 
my own pait^” says he, “ I would rather it should after their usual manner of hyperbole, that thoc 
be said of mo, that there was never any such man w’ere such torrents of holy blood shed, as caribd 
as Plutarch, than that Plutarch was ill-natured, rocks of a hundred yards in circumference abov* 
capricious, or inhuman.*’ three miles into the sea. 

If we may believe our|Jogician8, man is distin- Their dispersion is the second remarkable partiiu- 
guislied from all other creatures by the faculty of iu this neople. They swarm over all the ICa.si, 
laughter. He has a heart capable of mirth, and na- ' and are settled in the remotest parts of China. Thev 
turaily disposed to it. It is not the business of vir- are spread through most of the nations in Kuropi 
tue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to re- Africa, and many families of them are 

gulale them. It may moderate and restrain, but was biished in the West Indies; not to mention v bu. 
not designed to banish gladness from the heart of nations bordering on Prestcr-John’s country, am; 
man. Heligiou contracts the circle of our pleasures, discovered in the inner parts of America, if we nui) 
but leaves it wi<lc enough for her votaries to expa- give any credit to their own writers, 
liate in. The contemplation of the Hiviue Being, Their firm adhcrfice to their religion is n# 
and the exercise of virtue, are, in their own nature, remarkable than their numbers and dispersion, esjn 
so far from excluding all gladness of heart, that they cially considering it as persecuted or contemned over 
are perpetual sources of it. lu a word, the true the face of the whole earth. 'I'his is likewise tlm 
s[)irit of religion cheers, as well as compo8e^|Whe more remarkable, if we consider the frequent apDs- 
s«iul ; it banishes iniieed all levity of behaviim^ all tasics of this people,^whea they lived under lien 
vicious and dissolute mirth; but iu exchange fills the in the land of promise, and within sight ol 

iiiiud with a perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheer- their temple. 

I fulness, and an habitual inclination to please others, j If in the next place we examine what may be tlio 
; as well us to be pleased iu itself.— -O. natural reasons for these three particulars vijhicli we 

find in the Jews, and which an; not to be found in 
I ^ ^ ^ ^ any other religion or people, 1 can, in the first place, 

I No. 495.] SATURDAY SEPT. 27, 1712. attribute their numbers to nothing but their con- 
I Doris ut ilex lon-ia biiK*iinil)us, stant employment, their abstinence, their exemption 

i Nium' furiiei fromiis in from wars, and above all, iheir Ji^quent maiTiages ; 

I’er (JaiDua, per ewdes, all i|>»o for they look on celibacy as an accuised state, and 

Dudt o,«.. firro -llo,. 4 Od. Iv. 57. ; n,„ricd before twenty, as hoping the 

— Like an ouk on some cold mountain brow, 

At ev’ry wound they B])rout and grow ; i tnay descend from them. 

llie axe ami sword new vigour give, The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations oi 

And by ilieir ruins they revivc.—ANoNT ! the earth is the second remarkable particular of that ^ 

As 1 nm one rvho, by my profession, am obliged “'"“Kh •*<>» so hard to be accouided hir. 

(0 look into all kinds of men, there are none whom 

I consider with so mneh pleasure, as those w ho have “'“V had the temple and holy city in tor win h 
any thing new or extraordinary in their eharaeters, , they hav^ ofun been driven 

or ways of living. Fur this rea.son, I have habitations .n the land of promise. They hav^ 

amused uivself wHh speculations on the race of pe„. ;>tten been banished out of most «‘h« "cs w her 
nl, ...lled'Jews. manv of whom I have met with in : "‘'ich must very much dispe s 


pie called Jews, manv of whom I have met with in ■ 7'®" , Tr to seek a 

most of the considerabl.. towns which I have passed i f«“tter a people, and ob%c ‘hem to seek a 
through in the course of my travels. They are, in- ! "here they can > • B^.de.,^ ihv 

ortbe'w^X'^^^'hfy'®^^^^ ^ wanderersjby prorossiou, and, at^he 

a general correspondence Thi.TiJersimi rul'd probably have lost their 

and nails in a great gliding, which, hough the; arc ^ ,t„ngtli of 

but little valued in themselves are absolutely neecs- j,, , ul all in a boii)-. 

sarv to keep the whole frame together. . irenerallv within the same enclosure; to marry 

that I may not fall into any common beaten tbj.^elves, and to eat no meats that arc net 

tracks of observation, I shall consider this people in preserved their own way. This shuts them 


* Niiin. «*h. xiii. 

Plul Opi^ra, ion i. p. 286. B Steph. 1672, l2mo. 


, out from all table c«»uversalion, and the 
able intercourses of life; and, by cunseque'uA 
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eludes them from the most probable means of con- 
version. 

If, in the last place, we consider what providen* 
tial reasons may be assigned for these three parti- 
culars, wc shall find that their numbers, dispersion, 
and adherence to iheil religion, have furnished 
every age, and every na|ion of the world, with the 
strongest arguments for the Christian faith, not only 
as these very particulars are foretold of them, but 
as (hey themselves are the depositories of these, and 
all the other prophecies, which tend to their own 
confusion. Their number furnishes us with a suffi- 
cient cloud of witnesses (hat attest the truth of the 
old Bible. Their dispersion spreads those witnesses 
through all parts of the world. The adherence to 
their religion makes their testimony unquestionable. 
Had the whole body of Jews been converted to 
Cliristianity, we should certainly have thought all 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, that relate to 
(he coniirg and history of our blessed Saviour, 
bilged by Christians, and have looked upon them, 
\Mili the prophecies of the Sibyls, as made many i 
)eurs alter the events they pretended to foretcl. — O. 
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(inatum paritcr uU his decuit. aul etium ampUus, 
t^uod ilia aetas magia ad han* idotu'a e.st. 

Tkrknt. Ileaub act i. sc. 1. 

Your son ought to have shared in these things, because youth 
is best suited to the enjoyment of them. 

“ Mu. Sl'KCTAlOB, 

“ Those ancients who were the most accurate in 
their remarks on the genius and temper of man- 
kind, by considering the varipus bent and scope of 
our actions, throughout the progress of life, have 
with great exactness allotted inclinations and oh- 
je( ts of desire particular to every stage, aecord- 
itig tc^he differout circumstances of our con- 
versation and fortune through the several periods 
of it. Htuicc they were disposed easily to exeu.se 
those excesses which might possibly arise from a too 
eager pursuit of the affections more immediately 
proper to each state. They indulged the levity of 
childhood with tenderness, overlooked the gaiety of 
youth with good nature, tempered the forward am- 
bition and impatience of ripened manhood with dis- 
cretion, and kindly imputed the tenacious avarice 
of old men to their want of relish of any other enjoy- 
ment. Such allowances as these werie no less ad- 
vantageous to common society than obliging to par- 
ticular persons; for, by maintaining a decency and 
regularity in the course of life, they supported the 
dignity of human nature, which then suffers the 
greatest violence when the order of things is in- 
verted; and in nothing is it more remarkably vili- 
fied and ridiculous, than when feebleness prepos- 
terously attempts to adorn itself with that outward 

C and lustre, which serve only to set off the 
» of youth with better advantage. I was in- 
sensibly carried into reflections of this nature, by 
just now Dieting Paulino (who is in his climae- 
teric) bedewed with the utmost splendour of dress 
and equipage, and giving an unbounded loose to 
all manner of pleasure, whilst his only son is 
debarred all innocent diversion, and may be seen 
li'equently solacing bimsolf in the Mall with no 
other attendance than one antiquated servant of hi.s 
tather’i for a companion and director. 

** It is a monstrnu.s want of reflection, that a roan 
cannot consider, that when he cannot resign the 




pleasures of life in his decay of appetite and inc.i 
nation to them, his sun must have a much uneasie: 
task to resist the impetuosity of growing desireh. 
The skill therefore should niethiuks be, to let a sou 
want no lawful diversion, in proportion to his future 
fortune, and the figure he is to make iu the world. 
The first step towards virtue that 1 have observed, 
in young imui of condition that have run into ex 
cesses, has been, that they had a regard to their 
quality and reputation iu the management of then- 
vices. Nurrowuo.s.«» in their circumslaiices has made 
many youths, to supply themselves as debauch cc.n, 
commence cheats and rascals. The father who al- 
lows his son to the ulmo.st ability avoids this iaiter 
evil, which as to the world is much greater than the 
former. But the contrary practice has prevailed so 
much among some men, that 1 have known them 
deny them what was merely necessary for-educatiou 
suitable to their quality. Poor y‘-iing Aiiionio is a 
lamentable instance ot ill conduct iu this kind. The 
young man did not want natural talent.s ; hut tin: 
I'father of him was a coxcomb, who aflected being a 
fine gentleman so unratrciiiilly, that he could imi 
endure, in his siglit, or the frequent moiitiou of one, 
who was his son, growing into manhood, and thrust- 
ing him out of the gay world. I have often thought 
the father took a secret pleasure, in reflecting that, 
when that fine house and seat eaino into the next 
hands, it would revive his memory, as a person who 
knew how to enjoy them, from observation of the 
rusticity and iijiiorancc of his successor. Certain it 
is, that a man may, if he will, let his heart close to 
the having no regard to any thing but his dear self, 
even with exclusion of his v«*ry dear childreu. I 
reMjijamend this subject to your cunsideraiiou, and 
ai^Bir, 

“ Vour most humble Servant, 

“ T. b:* 

** Mr. Seiic rATOR, Loudon, Sept. 26, 1712. 

** I am ju.st come from Tunbridge, and have since 
my return read Mrs. Matilda Moiiair’s letter to you. 
She protends to make a mighty story about the di- 
version of swinging lu that place. What was done, 
was only among relations, and no man swung any 
woman who wus not second cousin at furtln si. She 
is pleased to say, care was taken that the gallanis 
tied the ladies’ legs before they were wafleu into the 
air. Since she is so spiteful, 1 will tell you the plain 
truth. There was so much nicety observed, since 
wc w’crc all, as I just now told you, near relation.s: 
but Mrs. Mohair herself has been swung there, aud 
she invents all this malice, because it was obsorveU 
she has crooked legs, of which 1 was an eye-witness. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ HaC IlUL SllORsTllING.” 

‘‘Tunbridge, Sept. 26. 1712. 

“ Mr. Spec tatou, 

“ We have just now read your jKiper, containing 
Mrs. Mohair’s letter. It is an invcniion of her own 
from one end to the other; and I desiie you would 
print the enclosed letter by itself, and shorten it so 
as to come within the compass of your half sheet. 
She is the most malicious minx in the world, for all 
she looks so innocent. Do not leave ou4 that part 
about her being in love with her father’s butler, 
which makes her shun men ; for that is the truest 
of it all, “ Your humble Servant, 

“ Sarah Thicb. 

“ P. S. She has crooked legs '* 
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'* Tunbiidge, Sept. 20, 1712. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

•* All that Mrs. Mohair is so vexed at against the 
good company of this |j)laee is, that we all know sho 
hijs crooked legs. This is certainly true. I do not 
care tor putting my name, because one would not 
be iu the power of the creature. 

“ Your hulnble Servant, unknown.*" 

“ Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

** Mr. Spjxtator, 

That insufl'erable prude, Mrs. Mohair, who has 
told such stories of the company here, is with child, 
r»r all her nice airs and her crooked legs. Pray be 
sure to put her iu for both these two things, and you 
will oblige everybody here, esj)eciaUy 

** Your humble Servant, 

T. “ Alice Bllegauter * 
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I A canning old fox this 1 

! A favour well bestowed is almost as great an 
j honour to him who confers it as to him who receives 
i It. What indeed makes for the superior reputation 
I of the patron in this case is, that he is always sur> 
' rounded with specious pretences of unworthy can- 
, uidatos, and is often alone in the kiml inclination 
! he has towards the well-deserving. Justice is the 
: lirst quality in the man who is iu a post of direction; 
i and I remember to have heard an old gentleman 
I talk of the civil wars, and in his relation give an 
I account of a general officer, who with this onj^a- 
1 lity, witliout any shining eiidowineuts, hecal|Bso 
j popularly hedoved and honoun*d, that all decisioiLs 
I betw'eeri man and man were laid before him by the 
I parties coiicerued, in a private way ; and tliey would 
, iiiy by their animosities implicitly, if he bid them 
; ba friends, or submit themselves in the wrong with- 
j out reluctance, if ho said it, without waiting the 

■ judgiueiit of courto-martial. His manner was to 

■ keep the dates of all commissions in his closet, and 
j wholly dismiss from the service such who were do- 
I ffeient in their duty; and after that took care to 
I prefer according to the order of battle. His fami- 
1 liars were his entire friends, and could have no in- 
j icrcsted views in courting his acquaintance; fur his 
' affection was no sten to their preferment, though it 
' was to their reputatimi. By this means, a kind as- 
^ pect, a salutation, a smile, and giving out his hand, 

I had the weight of what is esteemed by vulgar minds 
more substantial. His business was very short, and 
lie who had nothing to do but justice, was never 
aff’ronteil with a request of a familiar daily visitant 
for what was due to a brave man at a ilistance. Ex- 
traordinary merit he used to recommend to tlie king 
tor some distinction at home ; till the order of battle 
made way for his rising in the troops. Add to this, 
ihat he had an excellent manner of getting rid of 
such who he observed were good at a halt, as his 
j)hra8e was. Under this description he compro- 
iiended all those who were contented to live without 
reproach, and had no promptituae iu their minds to- 
wards glory. These fellows were also recoin-mcuded 
to the king, and taken off of the generars hands 
into posts wherein diligence and common honesty 
weie all that were necessary. This general had no 
weak part in his line, but every man had as muck 
care upon him, and as much honour to lose as hinw- 
s*-lf Every otGcer could ans\vcr for wliat passed 


where he was; and the general’s presence was never 
necHi«ary anywhere, but where he had placed him 
Itself at the first disposition, except that accideri. 
happened from extraordinary efforts of the enemv 
j which he could not foresee; but it was remarkabio 
i that it never fell out from failure iu liis own troo)i» 
It nuLst be confessed the |jorld is just so much out 
of order, as an unworthy person possesses what 
should be in the direction of mui who has better pre- 
tensions to it. 

instead of sucfi a conduct as this old fellow used 
to describe in his general, all the evils which liave 
ever happ{‘ncd among mankind have arose from the 
wanton disposition «)f the favours of the powerlui. 

! It IS generally all that men of modesty and virtue 
I can do, to fall in with some wnimsicai turn m a 
great inari, to make way for things (»l real and abso- 
lute service. In the time of Don Sehasiian of Por- 
tugal, or some time since, the hist minister would 
let nothing come near him but what boro the most 
profound face of wisdom and gravity. They cai iietl 
It so far, that, for the greater show of tlicir pro- 
found knowledge, a pair of spectacles tied on tlieir 
noses, w'jth a black riband round tiicir heads, was 
what coim|)leled the dress of those who made their 
cimrt at his levee, and none v^th naked noses were 
auinitted to his presence. A hlunt honest fellow, 
who had a command in the train of artillery, had 
• attempted to make an impression njiou the porter, 
day after day in vain, until at Icnglh he made liis 
aptiearancc in a very fhoughtful dark suit of clothes 
aud two pair of spectacles on at once. He was coii- 
<lucted fiom room to room, with great deference, (o 
the minister; aud, carrying on the farce of the 
place, he told his excelhiiicy that he had pretended 
in this maimer to be wiser than he really was, hui 
with no ill intention ; but he was honest Sueh-u- 
one of the train, and he cameto tell him that they 
wanted wheelbarrows and pickaxes. The thing hap- 
pened not to displease, the great man wii^een to 
smile, and the successful officer was rec*ducted 
with the same profoniul ceremony out of the house. 

When Leo A. reigned pope of liomo, his holi- 
ness, though a man of .sense, and of an excellent 
taste of letters, of all things affected fools, huH'uous, 
humourists, and coxcombs. Whether it wen; from 
vanity, and that he enjojed no talents in other nun 
but what were inferior to him, or whatever it was, 
he carried it so far, that his whole delight was m 
liuding out new fools, and, as our phrase is, playing 
them off, and making them show themselvc.s to ad- 
vantage. A priest of his former acquaintance sul- 
fered a great many disappointments in attempting 
to lind access to him iu a regular character, uiilil at 
last in despair he retired from Home, and returii' O 
in an c( uipage so very fantastical, both as to the 
dress of ’himself and servants, that the whole court 
were in an emulation who should first introduce him 
to his holiness. What added to the cxi)Cctation his 
holiness had of the pleasure he should have in his 
follies, was, that this fellow, in a dress the most ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, desired he might speak to him 
alone, for he had matters of the highest imponaa‘|‘j 
upon which be wanted a confeience. Nothing eou i 
be denied to a coxcomb of so great hope ; hut when 
! they were apart, the impostor revealed himself, an 
spoke as follows 

“ Do not bn surprised, most holy father, at seeing, 


instead of a coxcomb to laugh at, your 


old friend, 


I who has taken this way of access to admonish vo 
I your own folly. Cun any thing show your no me 
how unworthily you treat mankind, uiore than 
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bring put upon this fliflRculty to speak with yoiif It 
is a degree of folly to delight to see it iii otnera, and | 

I it is the greatest insolence imaginable to rejoice in 
I the disgrace of human nature. It is a criminal hu- 
I mility in a person of >our holiness’s uuderslanding, 
to belioro you cannot excel but in the conversation 
of half-wits, humourists, coxcombs, and hulToons. If 
; A our holiness has a mind to be diverted like a la- 
, tional man, you have a great o})portunity for it, in 
liisrob'iig all the impertineuts you have favoured of 
' all tlieii riches and trappings at once, and bestiiwing 
! them on the humble, the virtuous, and the meek. 

If your holiness is not concerned for the sake of vir- 
tue and religion, be pleased to rellect, that for the 
sake of your own safely, it is nt)t proper to be so 
very much in jest. When the pope is thus merry, 
the ))eople will in time begin to think many things, 
wliich they have hitherto ladield with great venera- 
tion, are in themselves objects of scorn and deri- 
sion. If they once got a trick of knowing how to 
liiHgh, your holiness’s saying this sentence in one 
night-cap, and the other w’itli the otiicr, the change 
of your slippers, bringing you your stall' in the midst 
of a prayer, then stripping you of one vest, and 
clapping on a second during divine servmc, will be 
found out to have nothing in it. Considtr, Sir, that 
at this rate a.head will he reckoned never the wiser 
for being bald ; and the ignorant will be apt to say, 
that going barefoot docs not at all help on in the 
\\av to heaven. The red cap and the cowl will fall 
under the flame contempt; and the vulgar will tell 
us to our faces, that we shal> have no authority i^ver 
them but from the force of our arguments uud the i 
sanctity of our lives.”-— T. 
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— — Krustra retinacula tendoua 

Kertur equis auriga, neejue audit currus habenas. 

^ Viun. (leorg. 1 . 514. 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor cries, the horses fear. 

But force along ilie trembling churioleer — U uyoem 

’*To THK Spectatou-Generai. ok Great Britain, 

“ From the furtlior end of the Wiiiow’.s Coflcc-house 
in Devereux-courf. Monday evening, twenty -eight 
minutes ami a half past six. 1 

“ Dear Dumb, 

“In short to use no further preface, if I should 
, tell you that I have seen a hackney-coachman, 
when ho has come to set down his fare, which has 
j I’ousisted of two or three very tine ladies, liaiidthem 
i nut, and salute every one of them with an air of fa- 
miliarity, without giving the least ofi'ence, you would 
perhaps think me guilty of a gasconade. But to 
clear myself from that iiiiputatuni, and to explain 
t m matter to you, I a.ssuic you that there are many 
Illustrious youths within this city, who fre<juontly 
recreate themselves by driving of a backnoy-coach ; 
>ut those whom, above all others, I would rccoin- 
luend to you, are the young gentlemen belonging to 
the nius ot court. We have, I think, about a dozen 
<^nachmon, who have chambers here iu the Temple; 

, as it is reasonable to believe others will follow 
fir example, we may perhaps in time (it it shall 
1 >e thought convenient) be drove to Westminster by 
I fraternity, allowing every fifth person to 

I jPP y his meditaiions this way, which is but a ino- 
tak the humour is now likely to 

in fk ^ hoped, likewise, that there are 

®ther nurseries of the law t<» bo found a pro- 
pu lonable number of these hopeful plants, spring- 


ing up to the everlasting renown of their native 
country. Of how long standing this humour has 
been, I know not. The first time I had any parti- 
cular reason to take notice of it was about this time 
twelvemonth, when, being upon Hampstead-hcath 
with some of these studious young men, who went 
thither purely for the sake of couteinplation, no- 
thing would servo them but I must go through a 
course of this philosophy too; and, bein^ever wil- 
ling to embellish myself with any cummeiiuable qua- 
lilicatioii, it was not long ere they persuaded uie 
into the coach-b(^x ; nor indeed much longer, before 
1 I underwent the fate of my brother Thaeton ; for, 

1 having drove about fifty paces with pretty good suc- 
1 cess, through my own natural sagacity, together 
! with the good instructions of my tutors, who, to give 
them their due, were on all hands encouraging and 
I assisting me in this laudable undertaking; Isay, 
j Sir, having drove about fifty paces with pretty good 
' success, I must needs be exereising the lash ; which 
the horses resented so ill from my hands, that tln-y 
; gave a sudden stai t, and thereby pitched me directly 
1 upon my head, as I very well remembered about 
' half an hour afterward ; which not only deprived me 
of all the knowledge I had gained for fifty yards 
before, but had like to have broke niy neck into the 
burguin. After smdi a severe roprimund, you may 
imagine 1 was not very easily prevailed with lo 
make a second attempt ; and indeed, upon mature 
deliberation, the whole science seemed, at least to 
me, to bo surrounded with so many difticulties, that, 
not withstanding the unknown adsaniages which 
might have accrued to me thereby. I gave overall 
hopes of aliaining it; ami I believe had never 
ihi^ght of it more, hnt that my nuMnury ha.s been 
l<l|||||y refresbefl by seeing some of these ingenious 
gentlemen ply in the open streets, one of which I 
saw receive so suitable a reward to his labours, that 
tlmngb 1 know you are no friend to story-telling, yet 
1 must beg leave to trouble you with this at large. 

“ About a fortnight since, as I was diverting my- 
self with a pennyworth of walnuts at the Temple- 
gate, a lively young fellow iu a fustian jacket shot 
by me, beckoned a coach, aud told the coachman 
he wanted lo go as far a.s Chelsea. They agreed 
u]>ou the price, and this young gentleman mounts 
the coach-box ; the fellow, staring at him, desired 
to know if ho should not drive until they were 
out of town. ‘ No, no,’ replied he. He was then 
going to climb up to him. but received another 
tbe< k, and was then ordorejpio get into the coach, 
or behind it, for that he wanted no instructors ; ‘ but 
be sure you dog you,’ says he, ‘do not you bilk me.' 
The follow thereupon surrendered his whip, scratched 
his head, and crept into the coach. Having myself 
occasion to go into the Slraud about the same time, 
we started both together ; but the street being very 
full of coaches, aud he not so able a coachman as 
perhaps he imagined himself, I had soon got a little 
way before him; often, however, having the curio- 
sity to cast my eye back upon him, to observe bow 
I he behaved himself iu this high station ; which he 
I did with great composure, until he came to the pas.s, 
'.which is a military term the brothers of the whip 
I have given to the strait at St. Clement’s church, 
j When he was arrived near this place, where arc al- 
I ways couches in waiting, the coachmen began lo 
suck up the muscles of their cheeks, and to tip the 
wink up<*n each othrr, as if they had some roguery 
in their heads, which I was immodiately convinced 
; of; for he no sooner came within reach, but the lii.n 
: of tueui with bis whip took the exact dunension of 
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I his shoulders, which he very itigeuiously called en- 
dorsing: and indeed, I must say, that every one of 
them took due care to endorse him as he came 
through their hands. He seemed at iirst a little 
uneasy under the operation, and was going in all 
haste to take the numbers of their coaches; but at 
length, by the mediation of the worthy gentl^an in 
the coach, his wrath was assuaged, aud he prevailed 
upon to pursue his journey; though I thought they 
had clappfid such a spoke in his wheel, as had dis- 
abled him from being a coachman for that day at 
least: for I am only mistaken, Mr. Spec., if some 
of these endorsements were not wrote m so strong a 
hand that they are still legible. Upon my inquiring 
the reason of this unusual salutation, they told me, 
that it was a custom among them, whenever they 
saw a brother tottering or unstable in his post, to 
lend him a hand, in order to settle him again 
therein. For my part, 1 thought their allegations 
but reasonable, aud so niurclicd uif. Besides our 
coachmen, we abound in divers other sorts of ingeni- 
ous robust youth, who, I hope, will not take it ill if I 
defer giving you an account of their several recrc- 
aiious to another opportunity. In the mean time, 
if you would but bestow a little of your wholesome 
advice upon our coachmen, it might perhaps be a 
reprieve to some ol' their necks. As 1 understand 
you have several inspectors under you, if you would 
but send one amongst us here in the Temple, I am 
persuaded ho would not want employment. But 1 j 
leave this to your own consideration, aud am. Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Mosks Giucknbag. 

*‘P, S. I have heard our critics in the coffee- 
houses hereabout talk mightily of the unity of time 
and place. According to my notion of the matter, 

1 have endeavoured at something like it in the be- 
ginning of my ejiistle, I desire to be informed a 
little as to that particular. In my next 1 design to 
give you some account of excellent wiiternien, who 
are bred to the law, and far outdo the land students 
above-mentioned." — T. 
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Nimla uncis 

Naribu .1 indulge.i-- Pkrs. Sat L 40. 

Vou driveithe jest too far. — Drydkn. 

My friend Will I^neycomb has told me, for 
above tbis half-year, Wat he had a great mind to 
try his hand at a Spectator, aud that he would fain 
have one of his writing in my works. This morn- 
ing I received from him the following letter, which, 
alter having lectitied some little orthographical mis- 
takes, I shall make a present of to the public : — 

“ Dkar Spec., 

“ I was about two nignts ago in company with 
very agreeable young people of both sexes, where, 
talking of gome of your papers which are written on 
conjugal love, there arose a dispute among us, whe- 
ther tuere was not more bad husbands in the world 
than bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate 
for the ladies, took this occasion to tell us the story 
of a famous siege iu (iermany, which 1 have since 
found related in my historical dictionary, after the 
following munutT Wlmn the Emperor Courade 
the Third had besieged Guelphus, duke of Bavaria, 
in the city of Henslierg, the women, liuding that 
(he town could not pohsibly hold out long, petitioue<l 
the emperor that timy might depart out of it, with 


so much as each of them could carry. The empe- 
ror, knowing that they could not convey away many 
of their effects, granted them their petition’: when 
the women, to his great surprise, came out of the 
place with every one her husband upon her back. 
The emperor was so moved with the sight, that he 
hurst into tears: and, after having very much ex- 
tolled the women for theit conjugal affection, gave 
the men to their wives, and received the duke into 
his favour. 

“ The ladies did not a little triumph at this story, 
asking us at the same time, whether in our consci- 
eiices we believed that the men of any town in Groat 
Britain would, upon the same olTor, and at the same 
conjuncture, have loaden themselves with their 
wives; or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of such au opportunity to get rid of them ? To 
this my very good friend, Tom Dapperwit, who took 
upon him to be the mouth of our sex, rephed that 
they would be very much to blame if they would 
not do the same good office for the women, consi- 
dering that their strength would be greater and their 
burdens lighter. Ah we were amusing ourselves 
with discourhcs of this nature, in order to puss away 
the evenijK) which now begins to grow tedious, we 
feib into That laudable and primiiive diversion of 
questions and commands 1 was no loouer vested 
with the regal authority, but I enjoined all the la- 
dies, under pain of my displeasure, to tell the com- 
pany ingenuously, in case they had been in the 
siege above mentioned, and had the same offers made 
tham as the good women of that place, what every 
one of them would have brought off with her, ami 
have thought most worth the saving? There wire 
several merry answers made to my question, which 
entertained us till bed-time. This tilled my mind 
with such a huddle of ideas, that upon my going to 
sleep, I fell into the following dream : — 

** I saw a town of this island, which shall be 
nameless, invested on every side, and the inhabi- 
tants of it so straitened as to cry for quarter. The 
general refused any other terms than those granted 
to the above-mentioned town of Hcnsbcjg, namely, 
that the married women might come out with what 
they could bring along with them. Immediately 
ihe city gates flew open, and a female proiessiou 
appeared, multitudes of the sex following one an 
other in a row, aud staggering uuder their respec- 
tive burdens. I took my stand upon an cminem e 
in the enemy’s camp, which was appointed for the 
general rendezvous of these female carriers, being 
very desirous to look into their several ladings. 
The first of them had a huge sack upon her shoul- 
ders, which she set down with great care. Upon 
the opening of it, when I expected to have seen her 
husbaud shot out of it, I found it was lilledwith 
china-ware. The next appeared in a more den nt 
figure, carrying a handsome young fellow upon her 
back : I could not forbear commending the young 
woman for her conjugal affection, when, to iny great 
surprise, I found that she had left the good man at 
home and brought away her gallant. I saw the 
ihird, at some distance, with a little withered face 
peeping over her shoulder, whom I could not suspect 
for any but her spouse, until, upon her setting h‘“ 
down, I heard her call him dear pug, and found him 
to be her favourite monkey. A fourth brought a 
huge bale of cards along with her; and the filth a 
Bolonia lap-dog; for her husband, it seems, being a 
very burly man, she thought it would be less trou ^ 
for her to bring away little Cupid. The next 
l*ti*c wife of a rich uaurcr, loaden with a bag » * 
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; she toW us that her spouse was very old, and by the 
course of nature could not expect to live long; and 
that to show her tender regards for him, she had 
saved that which the poor mau loved better than his 
life. The. next came towards us with her sou upon 
her back, who, we were told, was the greatest rake 
in the place, but so much the mother’s darling, that 
hhe left her husband bchiftd with a large family of 
hopeful sons and daughters, for the sake of this 
graceless youth. 

“ It would be endless to mention the several per- 
sons, with their several loads, that appeared to me 
ill this strange vision. All the place about me was 
covered with packs of ribands, brocades, embroidery, 
iind ten thousand other materials, sulFicient to have 
furnished a whole street of toy-shops. One of the 
women, having a husband, who was none of the hea- 
viest, was bringing him off upon her shoulders, at 
the same time that She carried a great bundle of 
Flanders lace under her arm: but finding herself 
so ovcrloaden, that she could not save both of them, 
she dropped the good man, and brought away the 
bundle. In shoit, I found but one husl)and among 
this great mountain of baggage, who was a lively 
cobbler, that kicked and spurred all lh§ while his 
wife was carrying him on, and, as it was said, had 
scarce passed a day in his life without giving her the 
discipline of the strap. 

“ I cannot conclude mv letter, dear Spec., with- 
out telling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. 

I saw, mothought, a dozen women employed in 
bringing off one man ; I could not guess who it 
; sh<mld b^, until upon his nearer approach I disco- 
I vered thy short phiz. The women all declared that 
I it was for the sake of thy works, and not thy per- 
I si>n, that they brought thee off, and that it was on 
j ciiiidition that thou shouldest continue the Specta- 
j tor. If thou thinkest this dream will make a tole- 
rable one, it is at thy si rvice, from, 

! “ Dear Spec., 

“ Thine, sleeping and waking, 

“ Wini. Honeycomb.” 

The ladies will see by this letter what I have often 
told them, that Will is one of those old-fashioned 
men of wit and pleasure of the town, that shows his 
paits by raillery on marriage, and one who has often 
tried his fortune that way without success. I cannot 
however dismiss his letter, without observing, that 
f the true story on which it is built does honour to the 
and (hat, in order to abuse them, the writer is 
obliged to have recourse to dream and fiction. 

O. 
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■ Hue natas adjiee septem. 

Et totldem juveiies ; et mox geuerosqae nurusqut. 

Quarito nunc, habcat quam nostra siqjerbia causani. 

Ovid, Mt*t vi. 182. 

Seven are my <laugliter.M of a form divine. 

U ith seven tiiir sons, an indefectlve lino. 

(»o, foots. coiiHider tins, and ask tbc cause. 

From wbici) my pride Its strong presumption draws. 

Cruxal. 

^ “ Sir, 

” You, who are go well acquainted with the story 

Socrates, must have read how, upon his making a 
discourse concerning love, he pressed his point with 
So much success, that all the bachelors in his audi- 
ence took a resolution to marry by the first opportu- 
nity, and that all the married men immediately took 
hnrse, and galloped home to their wives. I am apt 
to think your discourses, in which you have drawn 


80 many agreeable pictures of marriage, have had a 
very good effect this way in England. We are 
obliged to you, at least, for having taken off that 
senseless ridicule, which for many years the witlings 
of the tov^ have turned upon their fathers and mo- 
thers^For my own part I was born m wedlock, 
and not care who knows it; for which reason, 
among many others, I should look upon myself as a 
most insiiff(irable coxcomb, did I endeavour to main- 
tain that cuckoldoin was inseparable from marriage, 
or to make use of husband and wife as terms of re- 
proach. Nay, Sir, 1 will go one step further, and 
declare to you before the whole world, that 1 am a 
married man, and at the same lime I have so much 
assurance as not to be ashamed of what I have 
done. 

“Among the several pleasures that accompany 
this state of life, and which you have described in 
your former papers, there are two you have not 
taken notice of, and which are seldom cast into the 
account, by those who write on this subject. You 
must have observed, in your speculations on human 
nature, that nothing is more gratifying to the mind 
of man than power or dominion ; and this I think 
myself amply possessed of, as I an; the father of a 
family. I am perpetually taken up in giving out 
orders, in* prescribing duties, in hearing parties, in 
administering justice, and in distributing rewards 
and punishments. To speak in the language of the 
centurion, I say unto one, (lo, and hegoeth; and to 
another, Come, and he coincth ; and to my servant. 
Do this, and he doeth it. In short, Sir, I look unon 
my family as a patriarchal savereignty, in which I 
am myself both king and jiri* t. All great govern- 
ments are nothing else hut clusters of these little 
private royaltie.s, and therefore I consider the mas- 
ters of families as small di'puty-govcrnors presiding 
over th% several little parcels and divisions of their 
fellow-subjects. As I take great pleasure in the 
admini.stration of my government in parlicular, so 
I look upon myself not only as a move useful, but as 
a much greater and happier man than any bachelor 
in England, of my own rank and condition. 

“ There is another accidental advantage in mar- 
riage, which has likewise fallen to my share; I 
mean the having a multitude of children. These I 
cannot but regard as very great ble.ssings. When 
I see my little troop before me, I rejoice in the ad- 
! ditions which I have made to ray species, to my 
country, and to my religion, in having produced 
such a number of reasonable treatures, citizens, atid 
Christians. I am pleased to see myself thus perpe- 
tuated ; and as there is no production comparable to 
that of a human creature, I am more proud of hav 
ing been the occasion of ten such glorious produc- 
tions, than if I had built a hundred pyramids at my 
own expense, or published as many volumes of the 
finest wit and learning. In what a beautiful light 
has the holy Scripture represented Abdon, one of 
the judges of Israel, who had forty sons and thirty 
grandsons, that rode on threescore and ten ass-colts, 
according to the magnificence of the eastern coun- 
tries ! How must the heart of the old man rejoice 
when he saw such a beautiful procession ol his own 
descendants, such a numerous cavalcade of his own 
raising! For my own part, I can sit in my parlour 
with great content, when I take a review of half-a- 
dozen of my little boys mounting upon hobby-horses, 
and of as many little girls tutoring their babies, each 
of them endeavouring to excel the rest, and to do 
soniething that may gain my favour and approba- 
tion. 1 cannot, question but he who has blessed m« 
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with ao many child reu Hill assist my endeavours in 
providing fur them. Ther^ is one thing 1 am able 
to give each of them, which is a virtuous education. 
1 think it is Sir Francis Bacon’s obscrvatiun, that 
ia a numerous family of children, the elikst is often 
spoiled by the prospect of an estate, and the v^ngest 
by being the darling of the parent ; but t|B some 
other in the middle, who has not perhaps neeu re- 
garded, has made his way into the world, and over- 
topped the rest. It is my business to implant in 
every one of my children the same seeds of industry, 
and the same honest principles. By this means, I 
think I have a fair chance, that one or other of them 
may grow considerable in some or other way of life, 
whether it be in the army or in the deet, in trade 
or in any of the three learned professions; for you' 
must know, Sir, that from long experience and ob- 
servation, 1 am persuaded of what seems a paradox 
to most of those with whom I converse, namely, that 
a man who has many children, and gives them a 
good education, is more likely to raise a family, 
than he who has hut one, notwithstanding he leaves 
him his \i'hole estate. For this reason, I cannot 
lorbear amusing myself with tiiuliug out a general, 
an admiral, or an alderman of London, a divine, a 
physician, or a lawyer, among my little people who 
are now perhap^s in petticoats ; and when I see the 
motherly airs of my little daughters whtn they are 
playing with their puppets, I cannot hut flatter my- 
self that their husbands and children will he happy 
in the possession of such wives and mothers. 

If you are a father, you will not, perhaps, think 
this letter impertinent; but if you are a single man, 
you will nut know th# uieaniug of it, and probably 
throw it into the fire. Whatever you determiue of 
it, you may assure yourself that it comes from one 
who is 

** Your most humble Servant, and Well-wisher, 

0. “ PHlLatiAMUS.' 
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Durum. Sed levlus fit patientia 

Quicquid corrigere est nefas. — lIoR. 1 Od. xxiv. 19. 

'Tia bard ; but when we needs must bear, 

Enduring puUouce makes the burden light— Caxicn. 

As some of the finest compositions among the an- 
cients arc in allegory, I have endeavoured, iu seve- 
ral of my papers, to revive that way of writing, aud 
hope I have not been altogether unsuccessful in it; 
lor 1 find there is always a great demand for those 
particular papers, and cannot hut observe that se- 
veral authors have endeavoured of late to e^^cel in 
works of this nature. Among these, I do not know 
any one who' has succeeded better than a very in- 
genious gentleman, to whom 1 am obliged for the 
ibiiowing piece, and who was the author of the vision 
in the dbOth paper : — D. 

“ How are we tortured with the absence of what 
we covet to possess, when it appears to be lost to us! 
What excursions does the soul make in imagination 
after it ! and how does it turn into itself again, 
more foolishly fond and dejected at the disappoint- 
ment ! Our grief, instead of having recourse to rea- 
son, which might restrain it, searches to find a lur- 
ther nourishmeut. It calls upon memory to relate 
the several passages and circumstances of satisiac- 
tion which we fijrmerly enjoyed ; the pleasures we 
purchased by those riches that are taken from us; 
or the power and splendour of our departed honours, 
or the voice, the words, the looks, the temper, and 
atfections, of our friends that are deceased, it needs 


must happen from hence fhat the passion soouid 
often swell to such a size as to burst the heart which 
contains it, if time did not make these circumstances 
less strong and lively, so that reason should become 
a more equal mutch for the passion, or if another 
j desire which becomes more present did not 'uver- 
! power them with a livelier representation. These 
are thoughts which I ha^ when 1 fell into a kind of 
vision upon this subject, and may therefore staml 
for a proper introduction to a relation of it. 

“ I Voiind myself upon a naked shore, with com 
pauy whose alilicled countenances Witnessed their 
conditions. Before us flowed a water, deep, silent, 
and called the River of Tears, whicli, issuing from 
two fountains on an upper ground, encompassed 
an island that lay before us. The boat which plied 
in it was old and shattered, having been sometimes 
overset by the impatience aud baste of single pas- 
sengers to arrive at the other side. This imme- 
diately was brought to us by Misfortune who steers l 
it, and we wlmc all preparing to take our places, | 
when there appeared a woman of a mild and coiii- i 
posed behaviour, who began to deter ns from it, by I 
representing tl»o dangers which would attend our I 
v(*yage. Hereupon some who knew her for I’a- | 
tience, and some of those, too, who until then cried 
tht loudest, were persuaded by her, and returned 
back. The rest of us went in, and she (whose 
*good-naturo would not suffer her to forsake persons 
in trouble) desired leave to accompany us, that she 
, might at least administer some small eomlort or ad 
I vice w’hile we sailed. We were no sooner embarked 
hut the boat was pushed off, the sheet was spn iOJ ; 
and being filled with sighs, which are the winds of 
that country, wc made a passage to the futther bank, 
through several ditlieullies of which the most of us 
seemed utterly regardless. 

“ When wo landed, we perceived the island to 
be strangely overcast wit|i fugs, which no brightness 
could pierce, so that a kind ot gloomy honor sat 
always brooding over it. This had sometldng in it 
very shocking to easy tempers, insomuch tliat some 
others, whom I’atience hau by this time gained over, 
loft us here, and privily conveyed themselves round 
the Verge of the isluno, to find a ford by which she 
told tliem they might escape. 

“ For my part, 1 still went along with those who 
were for piercing into the centre of the place; and 
joining ourselvi s to others whom we tound upmi the 
same journey, we marched solemnly as at a luneral, 
through bordering hedges of rosemary, and through 
a gi(jve of yew trees, which love to overshadow 
tombs and flourish in churchyards. Here we heard 
on every side the wailings and complaints of several 
of the inhabitants, who had cast themselves discon- 
solately at the feet of trees ; and as we chanced to 
approach any of these, wo might perceive tliem 
wringing their hands, heating their hieasts, toanng 
their hair, or after some other manner visibly agi- 
tated with vexation. Our sorrows were heighicued 
by the influence of what we heard aud saw, ami one 
of our number w’us wrought up to such a pitc o 
wildness, as to talk of hanging himself upon a bong 
which sliot temptingly across the path wc travc ie 
in; but he was restrained from it by the kind eiiuea- 
vours of our above-mentioned companion. 

* We had now gotten into the most dusky, 
part of the island, and by the redoubled 
of sighs, which made a doleful whistling lu 
branches, the thickness of air, which ^ 

faintish respiration, aud the violent throhhi g 
hearty which more and more affected us, we 
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that we approached the Grotto of Grief. It was a we, had coasted the shore to find the place w'hcre 
wide, hollow and melancholy cave, sunk deep in a they waited our flying: ; that by showing themselves 
dale, and watered by rivulets that had a colour be- , to the world oxiW at the time when we did, they 
tween red and black. These crept slow and half might seem also to have bepn among the troubles 
congealed amongst its windings, and mixed their I of the grotto. Here the waters that rolled on the 
heavy murmurs with the echo of groans that rolled I oUier side sft deep and silent, were much dried up, 

I through all the passages. In the most retired parts and it was an easier matter for us to wade over 
! of it sat Ae doleful being herself; the path to her “ Tlie river being crossed, we were received upon 
I was strewqd with goads, stings, and thorns; and her the further bank by our friends and acquaintance, 

I throne on which she sat was broken into a rock, whom Comfort had brought out to congratulate our 
with ragged pieces pointing upwards for her to lean appearance in the world again. Some of these 
upon. A heavy mist hung above her: her head blamed us for staying so long away from them, 
oppressed with it reclined upon her arm. Thus did others advised us against all temptations of going 
she reign over her disconsolate subjects, full of her- hack again ; every one was cautious not to renew 
self to stupidity, iu etc'rnal pensiveuess, and the our trouble, by asking any particulars of the jour- 
profoundost silence. On one side of her stood De- ney and all concluded that, in a case of so much 
jcctioii just dropping into a swoon, and Paleness ' melancholy and affliction, w'e could not have made 
wasting to a skeleton ; on the other side were Care , choice of a fitter companion than Patience. Here 
iiwardly tormented with imaginations, and Anguish Patience, apiicaring serene at her jiraisos, delivered 
suffering outward troubles to suck the blood from ; us over to Comfort. Comfort smiled at liis receiving 
her heart in the shape of vultures. The whole vault ; the charge; immediately the sky purpled on that 
had a genuine dismahiess in it, which a few scat- side to which he turned, and double day at once 
terod lamps, whose bluish flames arose and sunk in broke in upon me.” 

their urns, discovered to our eyes with increase. 

Some of us fell down, overcome and spent with what 

they suffered in the way, and were given over to No, 502.] MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1712. 

th(.8e tormentors that stood on either hand of .the Melms. i>cju 3 . prosit, obnit, nil vident. nisi quod lubct 

presence; others, galled and mortified with pain, Tkr. Heaui. act Iv. sc, 1. 

recovered the entrance, where Patience, whom we Better or worse, profilabl© or disadvantageous, they see no- 
had left behind, was still waiting to receive us. thing but what they Usl. 

"With her (whose company was now become Whbn men read, they taste the matter with which ' 
more grateful to us by the watit we had found of ^re entertained, according as their own rcspec- 
hor) we Winded round the grotto, and ascended at studies and inclinations have prepared them, 
the back of it, out of the inournful dale in whose and make their reflections accordingly. Some*, po- 
bottom it lay. On tlxis emiiicnco we halted by her fusing Roman writers, would find in them, whatever 
advice, to punt for breath; and lifting our eves, the subject of the discourses were, parts which im- 
which until then were fixed downwards, felt a sullen plied the grandeur of tliat people iu their warfare, 
sort of satisfaction, in olHerving through the shades or their politics. As for my part, who am a mere 
what numbers had entered the island. T> his satis- Spectator, I drew this morning conclusions of their 
faction, which appears to have ill-naturo in it, was emiueucc in what I think great, to wit, in having 
excusable, because it happened at a time when we worftw sentiments, from the reading a coraedv of 
were too much taken up with our own concern, to Terence. The play was the Self Tormentor. It is 
have respect to that of others; and therefore we did froni the beginning to the end a perfect picture of 
not consider them as suffering, but ourselves as not human life, but I did not observe iu the whole one 
suffering in the most forlorn estate. It had also pj^ggage that could raise a laugh. How well dis- 
the groundwiork of humanity and compassion in it, posed must that people be, who could be entcrUine l 
though the mind was too dark and too deeply en- with satisfaction by so sober and polite mirth! Iu 
gaged to perceive it; but as we proceeded onwards, the first scene of the comedy, when one of the old 
It began to discover itself, and, from observing that men accuses the other of impertinence for interpo- 
others were unhappy, we came to question one an- gi^g jj, his aflairs, ne answers, “ I urn a man, and 
other, when it was that wo met, and what were the cannot help feeling any sorrow that can arrive at 
sad occasions that brought us together. Then w'O man.*'* It is said this sentence' was received with 
hoard our stories, we compared them, we mutually ^ universal applause. There cannot be a greater 
gave and received pity, and so by degrees became argument of the general good understamling of a 
tolerable company. people, than a sudden consent to give their appro- 

‘ A consideraUe part of the troublesome road was hation of a sentiment which has no emotion hr it. 
thus deceived ; at length the openings among the jf ^ spoken with never so great skill in the 
trees grew* lar^fti, the. air seemed thinner, it lay actor, the manner of uttering that sentence could 
with less oppression upon us, and wc could now and nothing in it which could strike any but people 

then discern tracks in it of a hghtei gray ness, lik*! grea*test humanity, nay people elegant and 

the breakings of day, short in duration, much eii- skilful in observations upon it. It is nos- iVlr h'i 
livening, and called in that country gleams of might have laid his hand uu his hrea^'-t, anc with a 
amusement. Within a short while, these gleams winning insinuation in' his countenance, eypn-.bs^iu 
began to appear more frequent, and then brighter | to his neighbour that he was a man who made ins 
fill continuance : the sighs that hitherto ; ease his own ; yet 1 will engage a player in Covont 

miod the air with so much dolcfulness, altered to , garden might hit such an attitude a thousand times 
jne sound of common breezes, and in general the before he would have been regarded. I have heanl 
island were abated. that a minister of state in the reign of Quenu EU- 

^ 1C we were to pass out, we met with those fa- « Htmio sum, et nihil humauum a mo alieaum piito. i 
lonable mourners who had born fdrried over along i a man ; and all cat .tniiies, I 

u us, aud, who being unwilling to go as far ai Thai much humanity, eotus home to me — CotSJAV 
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nuoeth bud all manner of books and ballads brought 
to him of what kind soever, and imok great notice 
how much they took with the people; upon which 
he would, and certainly might, very well judge of 
their present dispositions, and the most pniper way 
of applying them according to his own nurpj)sc8. 
What passes on the stage, and tne retention it meets 
W'ith from the audience, is a very useful instruction 
of this kind. According to what von may observe 
there on our stage, you see them often moved so di- 
rectly against all common sense and humanity, that 
you would be apt to pronounce us a nation of sa- 
vages. It cannot be called a mistake of what is 
pleasant, but the very contrary to it is what most 
assuredly takes with them. The other night an old 
woman carried off with a pain in her side, with all 
the distortions and anguish of countenance which is 
natural to one in that condition, was laughed and 
clapped off the stage. Terence’s comedy, which I 
am speaking of, is indeed written as if he hoped to 
please none but such as bad as good a taste as him- 
self. I could not but reflect upon the natural de- 
scription of the innocent yitun/ woman made by 
the servant to his master. “ When 1 came to the 
house,” said he, “ an old woman opened the door, 
and I followed her in, because I could, by entering 
upon them unawares, better observe what was your 
mistress’s ordinary manner of spending her time, 
the only way of judging any one’s iucliaations and 
genius. I found her at her needle in a sort of second 
mourning, which slie wore for an aunt she had lately 
lost. She had nothing on hut what showed she 
dressed only for herself. Her hair hung negli- 
gently about her shoulders. She had none of the 
arts with which others used to set themselves ofl‘, 
hut had that negligence of person which is remark- 
able in those who are careful of their miuds. Then 
she bad a maid who was at work near hei that was 
* a slattern, because her mistress was careless ; which 
1 take to be another argument of your security in 
her ; for the go-betweens of women of intrigue are 
rewarded too well to be dirty. When you were 
named, and 1 told her you desired to see her, she 
threw down her work for joy, covered her face, and 
decently hid her tears.” He must be a very good 
actor, and draw attention rather from his own 
character than the words of the author, that could 
gain it among us for this speech, though so full of‘ 
nature and good sense. 

The intolerable folly and confidence of players 
putting in words their own, does in a great mea- 
sure feed the absurd taste of the audience. But 
however that is, it is ordinary for a cluster of cox- 
combs to take up the house to themselves, and 
equally insult both the actors and the company. 
These savages, who want all manner of regard and 
deference to the rest of mankind, come only to show 
themselves to us, without any other purpose than to 
let us know they despise us. 

The gross of an audience is composed of two sorts 
of peo^e, those who know no pleasure but of the 
body, and those who improve or command corporeal 
pleasures, by the addition of fine sentiments of the 
mind. At present the intelligent part of the com- 
pany are wholly subdued by the insurrections of 
those who know no satisfactions but what they have 
in common with all other animals. 

This is the reason that when a scene tending to 
procreation is acted, you see the whole pit in fuch a 
chuckle, and old lechers, with mouths open, stare at 
tb*» \#v)jre gesticulations on the stage with shameful 
eTi'^nestness ; when the justest (detures of human 


life in its calm dignity, and the pioperest senti- 
ments for the conduct of it^ pass by like mere niu- 
ration, as conducing only to somewhat much better 
which is to come after. I have seen the whole house 
at some times in so proper a disposition, that indeed 
I have trembled for the boxes, and feared the en- 
tertainment would end in the representation of the 
rape of the Sabines. * 

1 would not be understood in this talk to argue 
that nothing is tolerable on the stage hut what has 
an ininiediate tendency to the prt)motion of virtue 
On the contrary, I can allow, provided there is no- 
thing against the interests of virtue, aud is not oi- 
feiibive to good manners, that things of an indifli*. 
rent nature may be represented. For this reason I 
have no exception to the well-drawn rusticities in 
the Country H’uAe; and there is something so mi- 
raculously pleasant in Dogget’s acting the awkward 
triumph and comic sorrow of Hob in different cii- 
cumstances, tliat 1 shall not be able to stay awav 
whenever it is acted. All that vexes me is, that tlio 
gallantry of taking the cudgels for Gloucestershire, 
with the pride of heart in tucking himself uji, and 
taking aim at his adversary, as well as the other's 
protestation in the humanity of low romance, that 
he could not promise the ’squire to break Iloh’s 
head, but he would, if he could, do it in love ; then 
flourish and begin : J say what vexes me is, that 
such excellent touches as these, as well as the 
’squire’s being out of all patience at Hob’s success, 
and venturing himself into the crowd, are circum- 
stances hardly taken notice of, and the height of the 
jest is only in the very point that heads are broken. 

I am confident were there a scene written, wherein 
Penkethman should break his leg by wrestliug with 
Bullock, and Dicky come in to set it, without one 
word said but what should be according to the exact 
rules of surgery in making this extension, aud bind- 
ing up the leg, the whole house should be in a roar i 
of applause at the dissembled anguish of the patient, i 
the help given by him who threw him down, and the 
handy address and arch looks of the surgeon. To 
enumerate the entrance of ghosts, the embattling of 
armies, the noise of heroes in love, with a thousand 
other enormities, would be to transgress the hounds 
of this paper, for which reason it is possible they 
may have hereafter distinct discourses ; not forget- 
ting any of the audience who shall set up for actors, 
and interrupt the play on the stage; and players 
who shall prefer the applause of fools, to that of the 
reasonable part of the company. — T. 

POSTSCRIPT TO SPECTATOR, N® 502. 

N. B. There are in the play of the Sdf-Tarmenioi 
of Terence, which is allowed a most excellent co- 
medy, several incidents which would draw tears 
from any man of sense, and not one which w’ould 
move his laughter.— Spec, in folio, No. 521. 

This speculation, No. 502, is controverted in the 
Guard, No. 59, by a writer under the fictitious name 
of John Lizard; perhaps Dr. Edw. Young. 
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— — Delo omn^ dehinc ox aniino inuliore* 

'i x«. hull, ate ii. «c. i. 

From henceforward I blot out of niy Ihounhiu all niem-'r) 
of 

•*Mr. Spectator. 

You have often mentioned with great vehe 

mynce and indignation the misbehaviour ot peop 
at church hut L am at present to talk to ’^uu <> 
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that subject, and complain to you of one, whom at 
the same time I know not what to accuse of, except 
it be looking too well there, and diverting the eyes 
of the congregation to that one object. However, 

I have this to say, that she might have stayed at her 
own parish, and not come to perplex those who are 
otherwise ^ntent upon their duty. 

“ Last Sunday was seveunight I went into a 
church not far from London-bridge ; but 1 wish I 
had been contented to go to my own parish, I am 
sure it had been better for me ; I say I went to 
church thither, and got into a pew very near the 
j)ulpit. I had hardly been accommodated with a 
seat, b(*fore there entered into the aisle a young 
Indy in the very bloom of youth and beauty, and 
dressed in the most elegant manner imaginable. 
Her form was sut h that it engaged the eyes of the 
whole couL^ri'gation in an instant, and mine among 
the rest. Though we were all thus llxcd upon her, 
she was not in the least out of countenance, or un- 
der the least disorder, though unattended by any 
one, and not seeming to know particularly where to 
place herself. However, she had not in the least a 
confident aspect, but moved on with the most grace- 
ful modesty, every one making way until she i aine 
to a seat just over against that in which 1 was 
placed. 'J'h»‘ deputy of the ward sat in that ^few, 
and she stood opposite to him, and at a glance into 
the seat, though she did not appear the least ac- 
quainted wiili the gentleman, was let in, with a con- 
fusion that spoke much admiration at tne novelty of 
tlie thing. The service immediately began, and she ' 
(■(mijioged herself for it with an air of so much good- 
ness and sweetness, that the confession which she 
utterod^iso as to be heard where I sat, appeared uu 
act of humiliation more than she had occasion for. 
The truth is, her beauty had something so innocent, 
and yet so sublime, that we an gazed upon her like 
a plianloin. None of the pictures which wo behold 
of the best Italian painters have anything like the 
spirit which appeared in her countenance, at the 
diflereut sentiments expressed in the several parts 
of Divine service. I’liat gratitude and joy at a 
thanksgiving, that lowliness and sorrow at the 
prayers for the sick and distressed, that triumph at 
the passages which gave instances of the Divine 
mercy, which apjieared respectively in her aspect, 
fwiii be in niy memory to my last hour. I protest 
to you, Sir, she suspended the devotion of every one 
around her; and the ease she did everything with 
soon dispersed the churlish dislike and hesitation in 
approving what is excellent, too frequent among us, 
to a general attention and entertainment in observ- 
ing her behaviour. All the while that we were 
gazing at her, she took notice of no object about 
her, but bad an art of soetiiing awkwardly attentive, 
whatever else her eyes were accidentally thrown 
upon. One thing indeed was particular, she stood 
the whole service, and never kneeled or sat: I do 
not question but that was to show herself with the 
peater advantage, and sot forth to better grace her 
hands and aiuis, lifted up with the most ardent de- 
votion ; and her bosom, the fairest that ever was 
*J’en, Uuc 10 observation; w-hile she, you must i 
t oak, knew nothing of the concern she gave others, 
other than as an example of devotion, that 
I rew herself out, without regard to dress or gar- 
ment, all contrition, and loose of all worldly re- 
gards, in ecstasy of devotion. Well; now the organ 
was to play a voluntary, and she was so skilful in 
music, and so touched with it, that she kept time not 

Y with some motion of her head, but also with a 


different air in her countenance. When the music 
was strong and bold, she looked exalted, but se- 
rious ; when lively and airy, she was smiling and 
gracious ; when the notes were more soft and lan- 
guishing, she was kind and full of pity. When she 
had now made it visible to the whole congregation, 
by her motion and ear, that she could dance, and she 
wanted now only to inform us that she could sing 
too; when the psalm was given out, her voice was 
distinguished above all the rest, or rather people »lid 
not exert their own, in order to hear her. Never 
was any heard so sweet and so strong. The organist 
observed it, and he thought fit to play to her only, 
and she swelled every note, when she found she haii 
thrown us all out, and had the last verse to herself 
in such a manner as the whole congregation was 
intent upon her, in the same manner as you see in 
the cathedrals they arc on the person who sings 
alone the anthem. Well; it came at last to the 
sermon, and our young lady would not lose her part 
in that either; for she fixed her eye upon the 
preacher, and as he said anything she approved, 
with one of Charles Mather’s fine tablets she set 
down the sentence, at once showing her fine hand, 
the gold pen, her readiness in writing, and her 
judgment in choosing what to write. To sum up 
what I intend by this long and particular account, 

I mean to appeal to you, whether it is reasonable 
that such a cieature as this shall come from a jaunty 
part of tlie town, and give herself such violent airs, 
to the disturbance of an innocent and inoffensive 
congregation, with her sublimities. The fact, 1 as- 
sure you, was as I have related ; but I had like to j 
have forgot another very considerable paiticular j 
.\s soon as church was done, she immediately step- 
ped out of her prw, and fell into the finest pitly- 
patty air, forsooth, wonderfully out of countenance, 
tossing her head up and down, as she swam along 
the body of the church. I, with several others of the 
inliabitunts, followed hei out, and saw her hold up j 
lier fan to a hackney-coach at a distance, who iin> ' 
mediately came up to her, and she whipped into it 
with great nimbleucss, pulled the door with a bow- 
ing mien, as if she had been used to a better glass. 
She said aloud, ‘You know where to go,’ and drove 
off. By this time the best of the congregation was 
at the church-door, and I could hear some say, ‘ A i 
very fine lady ;* others, ‘ I’ll warrant you, she is no j 
better than she should be;’ ami one very wise old j 
lady said, ‘ she ought to have been taken up.’ Mr. ' 
Spectator, I think this matter lies wholly before 
you : for the offence does not come under any low, 
though it is apparent this creature came among us 
only to give herself airs, and enjoy her full swing 
in being admired. I desire you w ill print this, that 
she may be confined to her own parish ; for I can 
assure you there is no attending anything else in a j 
place where she is a novelty. She has been talked 
of among us ever since under the name of ‘ the j 
phantom but I would advise her to come no j 
more; for there is so strong a party made by the | 
women against her, that she must expect they will { 
not be excelled a second time in so outrageous a ' 
manner, without doing her some insult. Young j 
women, who assume after this rate, and affect ex- 
posing themselves to view in congregations at the 
other end of the town, are not so mischievous, be- 
cause they are rivalled by more of the same ambi- j 
lion, who will not let the rest of the company be : 
particular; but in the name of the whole congrega- ; 
tion where I was> I desire you to keep these agrei - j 
able dibturbauces out of the city, where sobriety of 
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manners is still preserved, and all glaring and osten- 
tatious behaviour, even in things laudable, discoun- 
tenanced. J wish you may never see the phantom, 
and am, “Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. “UALen Wonder." 
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Lepus tute es, ot pulpamcniuni quseris. 

1'kr. Eun. act. iii. sc. 1. 

You arc a hare yourself, and want dainties, forsooth. 

It is a great convenience to those who want wit 
to furnish out a conversation, (hat there is something 
or other in aircoinpanics where it is wanted substi- 
tuted in its stead, which, according to their taste, 
does the business as well. Of this nature is the 
agreeable pastime in country halls of cross-purposes, 
questions and commands, and the like. A little 
superior to these arc those who can play at crambo, 
or cap vofses. Then above them are such as cun 
make verses, that is, rhyme; and wiiong those who 
have the Latin tongue, such as used to make what 
they call golden verses. Commend me also to those 
who have not brains enougii for any of thc.se exer- 
cises, and yet do not give up their pretensions to 
mirth. These can slap you on the hack unawares, 
laugh loud, a.sk yo\i how you do with a twang on 
your shoulders, say you arc dull to-day, and laugli 
a voluntary to put you in humour; not to meiiiiou 
the laborious way among the iiiin<»r poets, of making 
thiiig.s come into such and such a shape, as that of 
an egg, a hand, an axe, or anything that nobody 
had ever thought on before, for that purpose, or 
which w'ould iiave cost a great deal of pains to 
accomplish, if they did. But all these methods, 
though they are mechanical, and may be arrived at 
with the sniallest capacity, do not serve an honest 
gentleman who wants wit for his ordinary occasions; 
therefore it is absoluttdy necessary that the poor in 
imagination sh(juld have something which may be 
serviceable to them at all hours upon all common 
occurrences. That which we call punning is there- 
fore greatly afl'ectiMl by men of .small intellects. 
The.se men need n<»t he concerned with you for the 
whole sentence ; but if they can say a quaint thing, 
or bring in a word wliicli sounds like any one word 
you have spoken tu them, they can turn tiic di.scourse, 
or diilract yon s«> that you cannot go on, and ny 
consequence, if they cannot be as witty as you are, 
they can hinder your being any wittier than they 
are. Thus, if you talk of a candle, he '* can deal" 
W’ith you ; ami if yon ask him to help you to some 
bread, a punster .>liould think himself very “ ill- 
bred" if he did not ; and if he is not as " well-bred" 
as yourself, he hopes for “grains" of allowance. If 
you do not understand that last fancy, you, must re- 
ccdlcct that bread is made of grain ; and so they go 
on for ever, without possibilily of being exhausted. 

There are another kind of people of small facul- 
ties, who supply want of wit with want of breeding; 
and because women are both by nature and educa- 
tion more offended at any thing which is immodest 
than vve men are, these are ever harping upon things 
they ougtit not allude to, and deal mightily in double 
meanings, Everv one’s own observation will sug- 
go.st instances enpugh of this kind without my men- 
tioning any; for your double meaners are dispersed 
up and down through all jiarts of the town or city 
where there are any to offend, in order to set off 
themselves. These men are mighty loud laughers, 
and held ver/ pretty g**nMemen with the sillier and 


unbred part of womankind. But, above all already 
meutioned, or any who ever were, or ever can fce in 
the world, the happiest and surest to bo pleasant, 

I are a sort of people whom we have not indeed lately 
heard much of, and those are your “ biters," 

A biter is one who tells you a thing you have no 
reason to disbelieve in itself, and perhaps has given 
you, before he bit you, no reason to disbelieve it for 
his saying it; and, if you give him credit, laughs in 
your face, and triumphs that he has deceived you 
i In a word, a biter i.s one who thinks you a fool, be- 
cause you do not think him a ki;ave. This descrip- 
tion of him one may insist upon to be a just one; 
for what else but a degree of knavery is it, to denen*! 
upon deceit for what you gain of another, be u m 
point of wit, or interest, or any thing else ? 

This way of wil is called “ biting," by a metaphor 
taken from hcast.s of prey, which devour llarInie^.s 
and unarmed animals, and look upon them as their i 
food wherever they meet them. The sharpers about 
town very ingeniously understood themselves to be 
, to the undesigning part of mankind what foxes are 
I to lambs, and therefore u.sod the word biting, to ex- 
i jircss any ex})loit w herein they had over-rcached 
any innocent and inadvertent man of hi.s purse. 
These rascals of late years have been the gallants of 
the town, and carried it with a fashionable haughty ! 
air, to the discouragement of modesty, and all honest | 
arts. Shallow fops, who are governed by the eye, 

I and admire every thing that struts in vogue, took i 
up from the sharpers the phrase of biting, and used 
it upon all occasions, either to disown any nonsensi- ! 
cal i>t*uff they .should talk themselvi s, or evade the , 
force of W’hat was reasonably said by others. Thus, 
j when one of the.-^o cunning creatures was^ntered J 
j into a debate with you, w’hcth(*r it was practicable in 
the present state of affairs to accomplish such a pro- 
position, and yoti thr)nght he had l«t fall what de- 
: stroyed his side of the que.stion, as soon as you ; 
i looked with an carnestne.«s ready to lay hohi of it, I 
' he immediately cried, “ Bite," and you were imme- ' 
diately to acknow dec Ik# all that part was in jest. 
They carry this to all the extravagance imagiiiarde ; [ 
and if one of thc.se witlings knows any particulars j 
which may give authority to what he says, lie is still j 
the more ingenious if ho imposes upon your credu- I 
: lity. 1 remember a romarkulrlo instance of tins | 
kind. Thi re came up a sbrewd young fellow to 
young man, hi.s countryman, and taking him 
u.side with a grave concerned countenance, goes e i 
at this rate : “ I see you here, and have you heard 
nothing out of Yorkshire r — Yr»u look .so surprised 
you could n(»t have heard of it — and yet the parli- 
culars are such that it cannot be false; I am sorrv 
I am got into it so far that I now must tell yon ; hut 
I know not but it may be for your service to kmu'- 
On Tuesday last, just after dinner — you know hn 
manner is to smoke— opening his box, your tatl)'’i‘ 
foil down dead in an apoplexy." Tho youth showr < ^ 

the tiiial sorrow which he ought— Upon which tli'J j 
witty man cried, “Bite; there was nothing in a- | 

this " I 

To put an end t6 this silly, pernicious, frivolou# | 
way at once, 1 will give the reader one late instance 
of a bite, which no biter for the future will ever 
able to equal, though I heartily wish him the same 
occasion. It is a superstition with some surgeons 
who beg the bodies of condemned malefactors, to Ro 
to the gaol, and bargain for the carcase wit 
criminal himself. A good honest fellow did so a 
.^sessions, and was admitted to the condcmiie^ 

Ton the morning wherein they died. Tb"* p'' 
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joniumnicated his business, and fell into discourse 
with a* little fellow, who refused twelve shillings, 
and insisted upon fifteen for his body. The fellow 
who killed the officer of Newgate, very forwardly, 
and like a man who was willing to deal, told him, 
“ Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that little dry fellow, 
who has been half starved all his life, and is now 
half dead with fear, cannot answer your purpose. I 
have ever lived high and freely, my veins are full, 
I have not pined in imprisonment ; you see my crest 
swells to your knife ; and after Jack Catch has fh)ne, 
upon my honour you will find me as sound as ever 
a bullock in any of the markets. Come, for twenty 
shillings *l am your man.” Says the surgeon, 
“ Done, there is a guinea.” This witty rogue took 
the money, and as soon as he had it in his fist, cries, 
” Hite; 1 am to be hanged in chains.” 

T. 
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N(H) littbeo dcnuiue nauci Mursuni auj^urem. 

Noil \ jcnnos aruspiros, non de circo aslroioyo.H. 

Non Isiacos conjectores, non interpreter soinnium; 

Non fium sunt ii, uul scieulia. uiit arte divim, 

Sed superstition vates, impvuleiitesque harioli, 

Aut merles, nut ins.mi. aiit quibua egestas iinperat: 

Qui sui (purstuM causa fictas suscifunt senteiitias; 

Qui sibi somitani non sapiunt. alieri monstraiit viain; ^ 
Quilius divitlas pollicentiir, nb ii.r drachinani petuiit: 

I)e divitiis deducant drachmani. reddant cwlera. 

Ennius. 

Augurs and soothsayers, attrulogers. 

Diviners, and iniorpreters of dreams, 

I neVr consult, and heartily despise : 

Vain their pretence to more than human skill; 

For gain, iniagiiiary schemes they draw ; 

Wand'rers themselves, they guide another’s steps ; 

And for poor sixpence promise countless weallt^ 

Let them, if they expect to be believed. 

Deduct the sixpence, and bestow the rest. 

Those who have maintained that men would be 
more miserable than beasts, were their hones con- 
fined to this life only, among other considerations 
take notice, that the latter are only afflicted with the 
anguish of the present evil, wl^reas the former are 
very often pained by the reflection on what is passed, 
and the fear of what is to come. This fear of any 
future difficulties or misfortunes is so natural to the 
mind, that were a man’s sorrows and disquietudes 
summed up at the end of his life, it would generally 
be found that he had suffered more from the appre- 
oension of such evils as never happened to him, 
than Irom those evils which bad really befallen him. | 
To this we may add, that among those evils which | 
bcial usj there are many which have been more 
painful to us in the prospect, than by their actual 
luessure. I 

1 his natural impatience to look into futurity, and 
to know what accidents may hajipen to us hereaftiT, j 
as given birth to many ridiculous arts and inven- 1 
tioijs. ^ Some found their prescience on the liue.s of ; 
a niau’s hand, others on the features of his face ; ' 
Some on the signatures which nature has impressed 
his body, and others on his own hand-writing: 
J^oine road men’s fortunes in the stars, as otheis 
•'‘VC searched after them in the entrails of beasts, 
or t le nights of birds. Men of the best sense have 
|von touched more or less wi*h these groundless ; 
oirors and presages of futurity, upon surveying i 
most inditferent works of nature. Can any ' 
ub be more surprising than to consider Cicero,* 
o made the greatest figure at the bar and in the 


1 senate of the Roman common wc.illh, and at the same 
time outshined all the plnloj^tipbeis of anii(juity ni 
I bis library and in his rctiiementH, as busying him- 
self in the college of augurs, anil ohscrvuig with a 
! religious attention after what manner the tlnekcn.s 
I pecked the several grains of corn winch were thrown 
I to them ? 

I Notwithstanding those follies are pretty well w ora 
' out of the minds of iho wise and learijed in the pre- 
sent age, multitudes of weak and ignorant [u-i.-t/us 
are still slaves to them, 'rhere are Inlmberlc^.^ arts 
of prediction among the vulgar, which are too tri- 
fling to enumerate; and infinite observations of 
I days, numbers, voices, and figures, which are re- 
garded by them as portents and prodigies. In short, 
every thing prophesies to the superstitious man ; 

i 


«<iul ^.r Cicero seems lo be unfounded; for U Is | 

wi‘hi ..M bv wondered how one augur could meet an- 1 
wt.Uoui laughing lu his face. I 


lies in his way by accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many wizards, gip- 
scy.s, and cunning iiicn, are disjierscd through all the 
counties and market-towns of Great Britain, net to 
mention the forlunc-lcllcrs and astrologers, wlio live 
very comfortably upon the cui io.sity of several well- 
disposed persons in the cities of Londuu and West- 
minster. ^ 

Among the many pretended arts of divination, 
there is none which so universally ainuse.s as tiuit 
by dicams. 1 have indeed observed in a late specu 
I lation, that there have been sometimes, upon very 
I extraordinary occasions, .supernatural revelation.^ 

I made to certain persons by this means; but as it is 
the chief business of this paper to root out popular 
! errors, I must endeavour to expose tlic folly ami 
' superstition of those persons, who, in the cominuu 
and ordinary course of life, lay any stress upon 
things of so uncertain, shadowy, and chimerical a 
nature. This I cannot do more cflcctually than hy 
the following letter, which is dated from a quarter 
of the town that has always been the habitation of 
some prophetic Philomath: it having been usual, 
time out of mind, for all such people as have lost 
their wits, to resort to that place either for their 
cure or for their insliuctiou 

** Mr. Spectator, Moorficlds, Oct. 1, 1712. 

“ Having long considered whether there be any 
trade wanting in this great city, after having .sur- 
veyed very attentively all kinds of ranks and profcs- 
sions, I do not find in any quarter of the town an 
onciro-critic, or, m plain English, au interpreter 
of dreams. For want of so useful a person, there 
are several good people who are very much puzzled 
in this particular, and dream a whole year together 
without being ever the wiser for it. I hope I am 
pretty well qualified for this otliee, having studicci 
by candle-light all the rules of art which have been 
laid down upon this subject. My great uncle h’ 
iny wife’s side was a Scotch highiauiler, and second- 
sighted. I have four lingers and two thumbs ujioi* 
one hand, and was born on the loiigc.st night of the. 
year. My Christian and sur-namc begin and end 
with the same letters. I am lodged iu Moorficlds, 
in a house that for these fifty years has been always 
tenanted by a conjurer. 

” If you had been iu company, so much as myself, 
with ordinary women of the town, you must know 
that there are many of thorn who every day in then 
lives, upon seeing or hearing of any thing that is 
unexpected, cry, ‘ My dream is out;’ and cannot 
go to sleep in quiet the ue.xt night, until something 
or other uas happened which has expounded the 
visions of the procediug one. There are others who 

2 P 
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are in very great pain for not being able to recover 
the circumstances of a d|^ani, that made strong im- 
pressions upon them while it lasted. In short. Sir, 
there arc many whose waking thoughts are wholly 
employed on their sleeping ones. For the benefit, 
therefore, of this curious and inquisitive part of my 
fellow-subjects, I shall in the first place tell those 
persons what they dreamt of, who fancy they never 
dream at all. In the next place I shall make out 
any dream, upon hearing a single circumstance of 
it ; and, in the last place, I shall expound to them 
the good or bad fortune which such dreams portend. 
If they do not presage good luck, I shall desire no- 
thing fur my pains ; not questioning at the same 
time, that those who consult me will be so reason- 
able as to afford me a moderate share out of any 
considerable cslate, profit, or emolument, which I 
shall thus discover to them. I interpret to the poor 
for nothing, on condition that their names may be 
inserted in public advertisements, to attest the truth 
of such my interpretations. As for people of quality, 
or others who are indisposed, and do care to come 
in person, I can interpret their dreams by seeing 
their water. I set aside one day in the week for 
lovers; and interpret b|r the great for any gentle- 
woman who is turned of sixty, after the rate of hulf- 
a-crowu per week, with the usual allowances foi 
good luck. I have several rooms aud apartments 
fitted up at reasonable rates, for such as have not 
conveniences for dreaming at their own houses. 

“ Titus Trophonius. j 
O ** N. B. I am not dumb,** 
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Candida perpeluo reside, Concordia, leeto, 

Taiiiqiie pari »enif>er sit Venus wqua ju^o. 

Diligul ilia quondam; sed el ilia uiarito. 

Tunc quoijuo cum fuerit. non vldeatur anus, 

Makt. 4 Kpig. xiii. 7 

Pertictual harmony their bed attend. 

Ami Venus still the well-inulch'd pair befriend ! 

May she, when time has sunk him into years. 

Love her old man, and citerish his while hairs; 

Nor he peri’tdve her charms through aj,'o decay. 

But think each happy sun his bridal day ! 

Thk following essay is written by the gentleman 
to wnom the world is obliged for those several ex- < 
ccllent discourses which have been marked with the 
letter X : — 

I have somewhere met with a fable that made 
Wealth the father of Love. It is certain a mind 
ought at least to be free frem the apprehensions of 
want and poverty, before it caU fully attend to all 
the softnesses and endearments of this passion; not- 
withstanding we sec multitudes of married people, 
who arc utter strangers to this delightful passion, 
amidst all the affluence of the most plentiful for- 
tunes., . 

It is not sufficient, to make a marriage happy, 
that the humours of two people should be alike. I 
could instance a hundred pair, who have not the 
least sentiment of love remaining for one another, 
yet are so like in their humours, that if they were 
not already married, the whole world would design 
them for man and wife. 

The spirit of love has something so extremely fine 
in it, that it is very often disturbed and lost, by 
some little accidents, which the careless and unpp- 
i\i*i never attend to, until it is gone past recovery.^ 

Nothing has more contributed to banish it from « 


married state, than too great a familiarity, luid lay- 
ing aside the common rules of decency, 'rtough I 
could give instances of (his in several* particulars, 1 
shall only mention that of dress. The beaux and 
belles about town, who dress purely to catch one an. 
other, think there is no further occasion for the 
bait, when their first design has succeeded. But 
besides the too common fault ^in point of neatness, 
there are several others which I do not remember 
to have seen touched upon, but in one of our modern 
com'cdies,* where a French woman offering to un- 
dress and dress herself before the lover of the play, 
and assuring his [her] mistress that it, was very 
usual in France, the lady tells her that is a secret 
in dress she never knew before, and that slie was so 
unpolished an English woman, as to resolve neve' 
to learn even to dress before her husband. 

There is something so gross in the carriage ul 
some wives, that they lose their husbands’ hearts for 
faults, which if a man has either good-nature or 
good- breeding, he knows not how to tell them of. I 
am afraid, indeed, the ladies are generally most 
faulty in this particular; who, at their first giving 
in to love, find the way so smooth aud pleasant, that , 
they fancy it is scarce possible to be tired iu it. 

'I’hcre is so much nicety and discretion required 
Co keep love alive after marriage, aud make cuuvi r- 
sation still new and agreeable after twenty or thirty 
years, iba^ I know nothing which seems readily to 
promise it, but an earnest endeavour to please on 
both sides, aud superior good sense on the part of 
the man. 

By a man of sense, I mean one acquainted with 
business and letters. i 

A woman very much settles her esteem for a man, ' 
according to the figure he makes in the world, aiul j 
the character he bears among bis own sex, A'< j 
learning is tiie chief advantage we have over them, 
it is, methiiiks, as scandalous and inexcusable f«r 
a man of fortune to be illiterate, as for a woman unt i 
to know how to behave herself on the most ordiuaiy i 
occasions. It is ihi^' which sets the two sexes at the 
greatest distance ; a woman is vexed and surprised, 
to rind nothing more in the conversation of a man 
than in the common tattle of her own sex. 

Some email engagement at h ast in business, not | 
only sets a man's talents in the fairest light, and 
allots him a part to act in w hich a wife canuot wch 
intermeddle, but gives frequent occasions for tlio^e 
little absences, which, whatever seeming uiif asiuc‘>s 
they may give, are some of the best preservatives ui ; 
love and desire. ' 

The fair sex are so conscious to themselves, (Imt 
they have nothing in them which can tles(?rve en- 
tirely to engross the whole man, that they heartily 
despise one, w’ho, to use their own expressious, is 
always hanging At their apron-strings. 

Lsetitia is pretty, modest, tender, and lias sense 
enough; she married Erastus, who is in a jiosi n 
some business, an/1 has a general taste iu must pai s 
of polite learning. Laetitia, wherever she 
has the pleasure to hear of something winch 
handsomely said or done by Erastus. Eiastus, 
his marriage, is more gay in his dress than ever, 
in all companies is as complaisant to Lastitia as 
any other lady. I have seen him give her er ^ 
when it has dropped, with all is > 

lover. “When they take t|?e air together, br ^ ^ 

continually improving her thoughts, and ‘ | 

of wit and spirit which is peculiar to hini,g | 

• The •• Funeral,” or “ Grief A la-mode,” tv | 
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a/i insight into things she had no notions of before*, give it a relish of truth ; which is the natural food 
Lwtitia is transported at having a new world thus and nourishment of the uHlorstundiug, as virtue is 
opening to her» and hangs upon the man that gives the perfection and ha\)piucss of the will, 
her such agreeable informations. Erasius has ear- There are many authors who have shown wherein 
ried this point still further, as he makes her daily ■ the malignity of a lie consists, and set forth iti 
|notonly more fond of him, but infinitely more satis- 1 proper colours the heinousness of the otlcuce. 1 
"fied with herself. Erastus finds a justness or beauty I shall here consider one particular kind of this crime, 
in whatever she say Ar observes that Lajtitia her- j which has not been so much spoken to; I mean 
self was not aware of ; and by his assistance she has that abominable practice of party-lying. This vice 
discovered a hundred good qualities and accomplish- I is so very predominant among us at present, that a 
ments in herself, which she never before once ; man is thought of no principles who does not j)ro- 
dreamed of. Erastus, with the most artful com- pagate a certain system of lies. The cofi'ec-houses 
plaisance in the world, by several remote hints, finds are supported by them, the press is -choked with 
the means to make her say or propose almost what- them, eminent authors live upon them. Our bottle 
ever he has a mind to, which he always receives as ; conversation is so infected with them, that a partv- 

1 1- 1 • I 11 .1 : i:.. ... l.i- __ .. ' 


her own discovery, and gives her all the reputation Ije is grown 
of it. lively catch or merry story. The truth of it is, half 

Erastus has a perfect taste in painting, and car- Ihe great talkers in the nation would be struck dumb 
ried Laetitia with him the other day to see a collec- were this fountain of discourse dried up. There is, 
tion of pictures. 1 sometimes visit this happy couple, however, one advantage resulting from this detest- 
As wo were last week walking in the long gallery able practice ; the very apjtcarauces of truth are so 
before dinner, “ I have lately laid out some money regarded, that lies are at present discharged 

in paintings,” says Erastus; ” I bought that Venus the air, and begin to hurt nobody. When we 
and Adonis purely upon Lietitia’s judgment ; it cost bear a party story from a stranger, we consider whe- 
me threescore guineas, and I was this morning of- ^ fber he is a whig or a tory^that relates it, and im 
ftred a hundred for it.’’ I turned towards Lajtitia,! I'-icdiately conclude they are words of course, in 
and saw her cheeks glow with pleasure, while at the* which the honest gentleman designs to recommend 
same time she cast a look upon Erastus the most bis zeal, without any concern for his veracity. A 
tender and affectionate I ever beheld. ^ roan is looked upon as bereft of common semse, that 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry; she was taken I gives credit to the relations of narty-w liters ; nay, 
with his laced coat and rich sword-knot ; she has bis own friends shake their heads at him, and con- 
the mortification to see Tom despised by all the S‘der him in no other light than as an officious tool, 
worthy part of his own sex. Tom has nothing to do » well-meaning idiot. Wlieii it was formerly the 
! after dinner, but to determine whether he will pare fti«hion to husband a lie, and trump it up in some 
t his nails at St. James’s, White’s, or his own house, extraordinary emergency, it generally did execution, 

: He has said nothing to Flavilla since tliey were was not a little serviceable to the taction that 
married which she might not have heard as well roadc use of it ; but at present every man is upon 
from her own woman. He however takes great guard; the artifice has been too often repeated 
care to keep up the saucy ill-natured authority of a effect. 

husband. Whatever Flavilla happens to assert, I have frequently wondered to see men of probity, 
Tom immediately contradicts \|ith an oath by wav would scorn to utter a falsehood for their own 
of preface, and, “ My dear, I must tell you you talk particular advantage, give so readily into a lie when 
most confoundedly silly.” Flavilla had a heart it is become the voice of thoir factum, notwithstand- 
naturally as well disposed for all the tenderness of ; they are thoroughly sensible of it as such. How 
love as that of Laetitia: but as love seldom conti- >t possible for those who aie men of honour in 


fashionable an entertainment as a 


nuG? long after esteem, it is difficult to determine, 
at present, whether the unhappy Flavilla hates or 


thoir persons, thus to become notorious liars in their 
party ? If we look into the bottom of this matter, 


fi<*spise8 the person most whom she is obliged to lead bnfi, I think, three reasons for it, and at 


her whole life with, 


No. 507.] SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1712. 

Defondit iiumorus, junctaeque uniboiie phalanges. 

Juv. Sat. h. 46. 

Preserv’d from shame by numbers on our side. 

Theek is something very sublime, though very fan- 
ciful, in Plato’s description of the Supreme Being ; 
that ” truth is Itis body, and light his shadow.” Ac- 


the same time discover the insufficiency of these 
reasons to justify so criminal a practice. 

In the first place, men are apt to think that the 
guilt of a lie, and cousoquenlly tlio punishment, 
may be very much diminished, if not wholly worn 
out, by the multitudes of those who partake in it. 
Though the weight of a falsehood would he too heavy 
for one to bear, it grows light in their imagination 
when it is shared among many. But iu this case a 
man very much deceives himself; guilt, wheu ii 
spreads through numbers, is not so properly divided 


cording to this definition, there is nothing so contra- as multiplied. Every one is criminal in prop<jrtion 
dictory to his nature as error and falsehood. The to the oftence which ho commits, n(»t to the uumber 
Plalonists had so just a notion of the Almighty’s of those who are his compauious in it. Both the 
aversion to every thing which is false and erroneous, ' crime and the penalty lie as heavy upon every iv- 
that they looked upon truth as no less necessary than 1 dividual of an offending multitude, as they would 
j Virtue to qualify a human soul for the enjoyment of ! upon any single person, had none shared with him 


a separate state. For this reason, as they recoui- in the offence. In a word, the division of guilt is 
mended moral duties to qualify and season the will for like that of matter ; though it ni.iy be separated into 
^ future life, so they prescribed several cuntcmpla- infinite portions, every portion shall have the whole 
mrns and sciences to rectify the understanding, , essence of matter in it, and consist of as many parts 
ms, Plato hag called mathematical demonstrations as the whole did before it was divided, 
me cathartics or purgatives of the .soul, as being the | But iu«the secomi place, tijoiigb multitudes, who 
must proper means to cleanse it from error, and to Join in a lie, cannot exempt themselves from the 

2 P 2 , 
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guiit, they may frwn th&ijhame of it. The scandal 
of a lie is in a mannerist and annihilated, when 
diiTuscd among several thousands ; as a drop of the 
blackest tincture wears away and vanishes, when 
mixed and confused in a considerable body of water; 
the blot is still in it, but is not able to discover itself. 
This is certainly a very great motive to several 
party-offendcr.s, who avoid crimes, not as they are 
prejudicial to their virtue, but to their reputation. 
It is enough to show the weakness of this reason, 
which palliates guilt without removing it, that every 
mull who is iiillueuced by it declares himself in efl'ect 
an infamous hypocrite, prefers the appearance of 
virtue to its reality, and is determined in his con- 
duct neither by the dictates of his own consc ience, 
the suj^gestious of true honour, nor the principles of 
religion. 

The third and last great motive for men’s joining 
ill a jiopular falseliood, or, as 1 have hitherto called 
it a party-lie, notwithstanding they are convinced 
j of it as such, is the doing good to a cause whicdi 
every party may be sujiposed to hiok upon as the 
most meritorious. The unsoundness of this prmcijdc 
has been so often exposed, and is so universally ac- 
knowledged, that a man must be an utter stranger 
to the principles either of natural religion or Chris- 
tianity, who sufi'ers himself to be guided by it. If 
a man might promote the supposed good of his 
; countjy by the blackest calumnies and falsehoods, 
our nation alKmiids more in patriots than any other 
of the Christian world. When Poiiipoy was desired 
not to set sail in a tempest that would hazard his 
life, “ It is necessary for me,” says he, “to sail, but 
it is not necessary for me to live.” Every inaii 
should say to himself, with the same spirit, ” It is my 
duty to speak truth, though it is not my duty to be 
; ill an oflice.” One of the fathers has earned thi* 

! point s0 high as to declare he would not tell a lief 
I though he were sure to gain heaven by it. How- 
I ever extravagant such a protestation may appear, 

I every one will own that a man may say, very rea- 
' sonably, he would not Udl a lie, if he were sure to 
gain hell by it ; or, it you have a mind to soften the 
expression, that he would not tell a lie to gain any 
temptiral reward by it, when he should run the 
hazard of lo:>iug much more than it was possible for 
him to gain. 

O. 
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Orntirs uutern et habentur et dicuntur tyranni, qui polestate 
suiit per^a^laa, lu va civitate qua; liburtuU; uaa vhL 

CoKs, Nicros in Mill. c. 8. 

For all those are accounted and denominated tyrants, who 
exi rt ise a pt rpetual jiower in Ilmt state which was before 
free. • 

The following letters complain of what I have 
frequently observed with very much indignation; 
therefore shall give them to the public iu the words 
with vvliich my correspondents, who suffer under the 
baiil.';hips mcutioned in them, describe them 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

In former ages all pretensions to dominion have 
been supported and submitted to, cither upon ac- 
count of inheritance, conquest, or election; ami all 
such persons, who have taken upon them any so- 
vereignty over their fel low-creaturui upon any other 
account, have been always called tyrants, not so 
much because they were guilty of ony particular 
barbarities, as because every attempt to such a su- 
periority was in ii» nature tyraunicul.* But there 


is another sort of potentates, who may with gr»»atei 
propriety be called tyrants than those lastmeutioncn, 
both as they assume a despotic dominion over those 
us free as thcimselvcs, and as they support it by acts 
of notable oppression and injustice ; and these are 
the rulers in all clubs and meetings. In oilier goJ 
vernments, the punishments of some have been al- 
leviatcd by the rewards of o^ers : but what makes 
the reign of these potentates so particularly grievous 
is that they are exquisite in punishing their sulijccts 
at the same time they have it not in their jiower to 
reward them. That the n?ader may the better com- 
prehend the nature of these monarch^, as well us tin* 
miserable state of those that are their vassals, 1 shall 
give uii account iff the King of the company I am 
fallen into, whom for his particular ♦yranny I shall 
call Dionysius; as also of the seeds that sprung up 
to this odd sort iif emp'ro. 

“ Upon all meetings at taverns, it is necess;ir\ 
some one of the company should take it upon him to 
get all things in sm h order and readiuevs as may 
contribute us much a!» possible to the felicity of the 
ciiuvciuion ; such as hastening the lire, getting a 
snlhcient number of candles, tasting the wine with 
a judicious smack, fixing the .supper, and being 
brisk for the dispatch of it. Know, then, that Di- 
onysius went through thi'Se oftiees with an air that 
seemed t(|||^xpress a satisfaction rather in serving the 
public than in gratifying any pavlicular inclination 
of his own. We thought him a person of an exqui- 
site palate, and therefore by consent bcsecchcd him 
tube always our proveditor; which post, alter he 
had handsomely denied, he could do no otherwiM* 
than atx’cpt. At first, he made no other use of Iji> 
power than in recommending such-and-such thing?* 
to the company, ever allowing these points to he 
disputable ; insomuch that 1 have oiten carried tln^ 
debate for partridge, when his majesty has given 
intimation of the high relish of duck, but at ilu; 
same time has cheerfully submitted, and devound 
his partridge with most gracious resignation. Tins 
submission on his side naturally produced the like 
on ours; of which he in a little tunc made such bar- 
barous advantage, as in all those matters, which be- 
fore seemed indifferent to him, to issue out certam 
edicts as uncontrollable and unalterable as the laws 
of the Modes and Persians, lie is by turns out- 
rageous, peevish, forward, and jovial, lie thinks 
it our duty for the little oHiccs, as proveditor, tliat 
in return all conversalion is to be interrupted or 
promoted by bis inclination for or against the pu - 
sciit humour of the company. We feel, at present, 
in the utmost extiemily, the insolcuc- 'ffoillce; how- 
ever, I, being uaUirally warm, ventured to op|<o^o 
him in a di.spiite about a haunch of venison. 1 
altogether lor roasting, but Dionytiu.. dei lare l lorn- i 
self for boiling with so much prowess and i ejvolutioii, j 
that the cook thought it necessary to consult hns own j 
safety, rather than the luxury of *my pn>po^»t“’‘‘* j 
With the same authority that he orders 'J® | 

shall eat and drink, he also commands us when <> , 

doit; and wo change our taverns acconinig as j 
•uspecU any treasonable pructicos in the sett nig j 
tho bill by the master, or secs any bold rcbe ion 
point of attendance by the waiters. ' 

for changing the seal of empire, I 
the pride he takes in the promulgation of our s a j , 
though we pay our club for our eiiteriammen s, ^ 
in these palaces of our grand monarch. 
has a mind to take the air, a party of us a 
mauded out by way of life-guard, and we m ^ ^ 
der us great testncUoiis a.s Uicy do. i* ‘ j 
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nei^libouring king, we give or keep the way, ac- 
coniing as we arc out-iuirubcred or not; and if the 
train of each is equal in number, rather than give 
battle, the superiority is soon adjusted by a desertion 
from one of them. 

“ Now the expulsion of these unjust rulers out of 
all societies would gain a man as everlasting a re- 
putation as either of the Ri uluses got from their 
endeavours to extirpate tyranny from among the 
Humans. I confess myself to be iu a conspiracy 
against the usurper of our club; and to shoV my 
reading as well as my merciful disposition, shall al- 
low him until the ides of March to dethrone himself. 
If he seems to affect empire until that time, and 
does not gradually recede from the incursions he 
has made upon our liberties, he shall find a dinner 
dressed which he has no hand in, and shall be 
treated with an order, magnificence and luxury, as 
shall break his proud heart ; at the same time that 
be shall be convinced in his stomach he was unfit 
for his post, and a more mild and skilful prince re- 
ceive the acclamations of the people, and be set up j 
in his room; but, as Milton says, 


I have no remedy hut leaving very agreeable com- 
pany sooner than I desim. This alsq is a heinous 
aggravation of his offence, that he is inflicting ba- 
nishment upon me. Your printing this letter may 
perhaps be an admonition to reform him; as soon 
as it appears I will write my name at the end of it, 
and lay it in his way: the making which just repri 
mand, I hope you will put in the power or, 

, “ Sir, your constant Header, 

T. “ and humble Servant.” 


- These thoughts 


Full counsel must mature. Peace is despair’d. 

And who can think Huliniission ? War tlien, war, 

Open or understood, must be resolved. • ^ 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humbft Servant.” 

“ Mr. Spectaiou 

** I am a young woman at a gentleman’s scat in ' 
the country, who is a particular friend of my father’s, 
and come hither to pass away a month or two with 
his daughters. I have been entertained with the ut- 
most civility by the whole family, and nothing has 
been omitted which can make my stay easy and 
agreeable on the part of the family ; but there is i^ 
gentleman here, a visitant as 1 am, whose behaviou" 
Has given me groat uneasinesses. When I first ar- 
rived here, he used me w ith the utmost cinnplaisance; 
but, forsooth, that was not with regard to my sex ; 
and since he has no designs upon me, he does not 
know why he should distinguish me from a man in 
things indifferent. He is, you must know, one of 
those 'familiar coxcombs, who have observed some w ell- 
bred men with a good grace converse with w<*tnen, and 
say no fine things, but yet treat them with that .sort 
ot respect which flows from the heart and the under- 
standing, but is exerted in no professions or coiupli- 
inoiits. This puppy, to imitate tliis excellence, or 
avoid the contrary fault of being troublesome in 
complaisance, takes upon him to try his talent upon 
me, insomuch that he contradicts me upon all occa- 
sions, and one day told me i lied. 11 1 had stuck 
him with my bodkin,, and behaved myself like a 
man, since ho will not treat me as a woman, 1 had, 

I thinl^, served him right. 1 wish, Sir, you would 
please to give him some maxims of behaviour in 
these points, and, resolve me if §11 maids are not in 
point of conversation to be treated by all bachelors 
their mistresses ? If not so, are they not to be 
used as gently as their sisters P Is it sufferable that 
the fop of whom I complain should say that he 
Would rathet have such-a-one without a groat, than 
me with the Indies ? What right has any man to 
make suppositions of things not in his power, and 
>ea declare his will to the dislike of one th^t has 
ever offended him? I assure you these are things 
orthy your consideration, and 1 hope we shall have 
upon them. I am, though a woman 
y oitendcd, ready to forgive all this, because 
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iloiiiinis frugi et teniperautis functu.f cfiiciuni. 

Tkr. Ik'uut. act. iii. sc. 3. 

Discharging tbe part of a good economist. 

The useful knowledge in the following letter shall 
have a place in my paper, though there is nothing 
ill it which immediately regards the j)olito or the 
learned world; I say immediately, for upon reflec- 
tion every man will find there is a remote influence 
upon his own afl'airs, in the prosperity or decay of 
the trading part of mankind. My present corres- 
pondent, I believe, was never iu print before; but 
what he says well deserves a general attention, 
though delivered in his own homely maxims, and a 
kind of proverbial simplicity; which sort of learning 
has raised more estates, than ever were, or will be, 
from attention to Virgil, Horace, 'I’ully, ^eneca, 
Plutarch, or any of the rest, whom, I dare say, this 
woithy citizen would hold to he indeed ingenious, 
but unprofitable writers. But to the letter ; — 

** Mu. William Spectaiou. 

“ Sir, Broad -street, Oct. 10, 1712. 

“ I accuse you of many discours^cs on the subject 
of money, which you have heretofore promised the 
public, but have not discharged yourself thereof. 
Rut, forasmuch as you seemed to depeud upon ad 
vice from others what to do iu that point, have sat 
down to write you the needful upon timt subject. 
Rut, before I enter thereupon, I shall take this op- 
portunity to observe to you, that the thriving frugal 
man shows it in every part of his expense, Orcss, 
servants, and house ; and I must in the fir.'t jilace, 
complain to you, as Spectator, that in these parti- 
culars there is at this time, ihroughout the city oi 
London, a lamentable change from that simplicity 
of manners, which is the true source of wealth and 
prosperity. 1 just now said, the man of thrift shows 
regularity in everything; but you may, perhaps, 
laugh that I take notice of such a particular as I am 
going to do, for an instance that this eity is declin- 
ing if their ancient economy is not restored. The 
thing which gives me this prospect-, and %o much 
oll'ence, is the neglect of the Hoyal Exchange ; I 
mean the edifice so called, and the walks appertain- 
ing thereunto. The Royal Exchange is a labric 
that well deserves to he so called, as well to express 
that our monarch’s highest glory and advantage con- 
sists in being the jiatron of trade, as that it is com. 
modious for business, and an instance of the gran 
deur both of prince and people. Rut, alas! at^ue- 
sent it hardly seems to be set apart fur any su( h use 
or purpose. Instead of the assembly of honoiuable 
merchants, subslaiuiul tradesmen, and knowing 
masters of ships : the mumpers, the halt, the blind, 
and the lame; your venders of trash, apples, plunm; 
your ragamuffins, rake-shames, and wenches; have 
justled the greater number of the former out of that 
place. Thus it ist especially on the evening change; 
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«o that what with the din of squallings, oaths, and tiou of a proverb, which by vulgar error is wken 
cries of beggars, men of the greatest coh.scquence and used when a man is reduced to an extremity 
m our city absent themselves from the place. This whereas the propriety of the maxim is to use it when 
particular, by the way, is of evil consequence, for, you would say there is plenty, but you must make 
j if the ’Change be no place for men of the highest ^ tuch a choice us not to hurt another who is to come 
credit to frequent, it will n«>t be a disgrace for those ' after you. 

of less abilities to ubseut. I remember the time | Mr. Tobias Hobson, from whom we have the 
when rascally company were kept out, and the un- expression, was a very honourable man, for I shall 
: lucky boys with toys and balls were whipped n\my ever call the man so who gets an estate honestly, 
by the beadle. 1 have seen this done indeed of lute, Mr. y(»bias Hobson was a carrier; and, Icing a iiiun 
but then it has been only to chase the lads from of great abilities and invention, aVid one that saw 
chuck, that the beadle might seize their copper. where there might good profit arise, though the 
“1 must repeat the abomination, that the walnut- duller men overlooked it, this ingenious man was 
trade is carried on by old women within the walks, the first in this island who let out hackney horses, 
which makes the place impassable by leason of He lived in Cambridge; and, observing that the 
shells and trash. The benches around are so filthy, scholars rid hard, his manner was to keep a large 
that no one can sit dowh, yet the beadles and oflicers stable of horses, with bums, bridles, and whips, to 
have the impudence at Christmas to ask fur their furnish the gentlemen at once, without going from 
box, though they deserve the strapado. 1 do not college to college to borrow, as they have done siiue 
i think it impertinent to have mentioned this, because the death of this worthy man. I say, Mr. Hobson 
it speaks a neglect in the domestic care of the city, j kept a stable of forty good cattle always ready and 
and the domestic is the truest picture of a man 1 fit for travelling ; but, when a man came for a hoisu, 


everv where else. 


he was led into the stable, where there was great 


“ But 1 designed to, speak on the* business of choice ; but he obliged him to take the horse which j 
monc} and advancement of gain. The man proper stood next to the stable-door; so that every cus- 
for this, speaking in the gcneial, is of a sedate, | to|ner was alike well served according to his chance, 
plain, good understanding, not apt to go out of his | a*nd every horse r'dden with the same justice; from 
way, but so behaving himself at home, that biusiness | whence it became a proverb, when what ought to be 
may come to him. 8ir William Turner, that valu- ' your election was forced upon you, to say, ' Hob- 
able citizen, has left behind him a most excellent son’s choice.’ This memorable man stands drawn 
rule, and couched it in very few words, suited to in fresco at an inn (which he used) iu Bishopsgafe- 
the meanest capacity. He would say, ‘ Keep your street, with a hundred pound bag under his arm, 
shop, and your shop will keep you.’* It must be with this inscription upon the said bag : 

CoufMsed. that if a man of a great genius could add fruitful mother of « hundn-d more, 

steadiness to his vivacities, or substitute slower men 

of fidelity to transact the methodical part of hit “ Whatever tradesman will try the experiment, 
affairs, such a one would outstrip the rest of tile begin the day after you publish this my dia- 

world: but business and trade are not to be managed 1*^ treat his customers all alike, and all re.v 
by the same heads which write poetry, and make i s‘>»ably and honestly, 1 will ensure him the same 
jplans for the conduct of life in general. So, though 8*>ceesi*. “ 1 am. Sir, your loving f riend, 

we are at this day beholden t<» the late witty a!»d in- “ iltzii-KiAH Iiiiiii<t. 

veiitive ifake of Buckingham for the whole trade 
and manufacture of glass, yet I suppose there is no 

one will aver, that, were his grace yet living, they No. 510.] WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, I #‘12. 

would not rather deal with my diligent friend and Slsapls. 

neighbour, Mr. Gumley, for any goods to be pre- Neque, prwierquum quas ipse amor molest ia.s 

pared and delivered on such a day, than he would llabei addas ; ei iiliw quiw habet. reru* fori#.-*, 

with that illustrious mechanic above-mentioned. * * 

“ No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wiu mast IK.I pre- 'f S'®" "If l! 

lend to be rich ; and it is possible the reason may ^ 

be, in some measure, because you desqiise, or at least i j-- • i. i. ♦UrmuTb 

you do not value it enough to let it take up your I other day driving in a hac b 

chief attention; which the trader must do, or lose Gerrard-street, when my eye was immediately catcluM 

hi, credit, which i. to him what honour, reputation, "ith the 

A 1 verv fair irirl. between thirteen and fouitun, tixiu 


fame, or^lory, if to other sort of men. . u . q,* ii.e 

I “ 1 shfil not speak to the point of ca»h itself, until ft the chin to a painted sash; and made pai o w 
I see how you approve of these my maxims in ge- landscape. It seemed admirably 1| jl , 


very fair girl, between thirteen 


makes a mickle, a penny saved is a penny goi, penny d, it laughed, and fiung from the 
wise and iiouml foolish, it is need that makes the old fiiiiaWe figure dwelt upon “y, ““ V j coquetry 

» Ife trot,’ won Id he very useful to the world ; and, ‘t>g the yamty of the girl and her P « ‘'"r j 

,r you treated them with kuowledge, would be useful *0 acting a picture until “ This 

10 Vurscll, for it would make demands for your ffd raised the 

paper among those who have no notion of it at pre- little circumstance “i**® ' nderful influence 

lent. But of lhe«> matter, more hereafter. If you upon ‘'•«/®tt e of beauty, and the won^ 

did this, as you excel many writers of the present the female sex has "P®® ^® 

.la. .. »pu.. -‘rbijir:";": 

their insinuations, though never so mui a 

,..LXrF!»,ra,r;rr'- ““ , To dS\\rJooii‘Xa “inSJiAi-"" 
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WAY and inclination might have upon nis honour 
ana fortune, by interposing their power over him in 
matters wherein they cannot influence him, hut to 
bis loss and disparagement. 1 do not know there- 
fore a task so difficult in human life, as to be proof 
against the importunities of a w'oruan a man loves. 
There is ctutainly no armour against tears, sullen 
looks, or at best constrained fain iliari ties, in her 
whom you usually meet with transport and alacrity. 
Sir Walter llaleigh was quoted in a letter (of a very 
ingenious eorr||pondent of mine) upon this srthjoct. 
That uutlior, wlio had lived in courts, camps, tra- 
velled through many countries, and seen many men 
under several climates, and of as various com])lex- 
ions, speaks of our impotence to resist the wiles of 
women in very severe terms. His words are as 
follow ; — 

“ What means did the devil find out, or what in- 
struments did his own .sul)llcty present him, as fittest 
aridaptestto w'ork his mischief by ? Even the unquiet 
vanity of the woman ; so as by Adam’s hearkening 
to the voice of his wife, contrary to the express com- 
mandment of the living God, mankind by that her 
incantation became the subject of labour, sorrow, 
and death ; the woman being given to man for a 
comforter and companion, but not for a counsellor. 
It is also to be noted by whom the woman wins 
tempted : even hy the most ugly and unworthy of 
all beasts, into whom the devil entered and per- 
suaded. Secondly, What was the motive of her 
disobedience? Even a desire to know what was 
most unfitting her knowledge ; an afTection which 
has ever since remained in all the posterity of her 
sex. Thirdly, What was it that moved the man to 
yield to her persuasions ? Even the same cause 
which hath moved all men since to the like consent; 
namely, an unwillingness to grieve her, or make 
her sad, lest slie should pine, and be overcome wiU| 
sorrow. But if Adam, in the state of perfection, 
and Solomon, the son of David, God’s chosen ser- 
vant, and himself a man endued with the greatest 
wisdom, did both of them disobey their Creator by 
the persuasion, and for the love they bare to a 
woman, it is not so wonderful as lamentable, that 
other men in succeeding ages have been allured to 
sc many inconvenient and wicked practices by the 
persuasions of their wives, or other beloved darlings, 
who cover over and shadow many malicious pur- 
poses with a counterfeit passion of dissimulate sor- 
row and unquietness.” 

The motions of the minds of lovers are no where 
so well described as in the works of skilful writers 
for the stage. The scene between Fulvia and Cu- 
rius, in the second act of Johnson’s Cataline, is an 
excellent picture of the power of a lady over her gal- 
lant, The wench plays with his affections : and as 
a man, of all places of the world, wishes to make a 
good ♦figure with his mistress, upon her upbraiding 
him with want of ^irit, he alludes to enterprises 
which he cannot reveal but with the haxard of bis 
life. When he is worked thus far, with a little flat- 
lery of her opinion of his gallantry, and desire to 
know more of it out of her overflowing fondness to 
* lif® i* ill lie** disposal. 

tu ® liable to be vanquished by 

e charms of her he loves, the safest way is to de- 
ermiuo what is proper to be done ; but to avoid all 
lixpostulation with her before he executes what he 

8 resolved. Women are ever too hard for us 
pon a treaty ; and one must consider how senseless 
tuT- ** *^rgue with one whose looks and ges- 

Oi are more prevalent with you, than your reason 


and arguments can be with her. It is a most mise- 
rable slavery to submit to what you disapprove, and 
give up a truth for no other reason, but that you had 
not fortitude to support you in asserting ii. A man 
has enough to do to conquer his own unreasonable 
wishe.s and dosire.s; but he does that in vain, if he 
has those of another to gratify. Let hU pride bo in 
his wife and family, let him give them all the con- 
veniences of life in such a inauiier as if he were 
proud of them ; but let it bo his own innocent pride, 
and not their exorbitant desires, which are indulged 
by him. In this case all the little arts imagiuable 
are used to soften a man’s heart, and raise his pas- 
sion above his understanding. But in all concessions 
of this kind, a man should consider whether the 
present he makes flows from his own love, or the 
importunity of his beloved. If from the latter, he is 
her slave; if from the former, her friend. We 
laugh it ofT, and do not weigh this suh’cctiou to wo- 
men with that seriousness which so important a cir- 
cumstance deserves. Why was courage given man, 
I if his wife’s fears arc to frustrate it? When this is 
! once indulged, yon arc no longer her guardian and 
' protector, as you were designed by nature; but, in 
j compliance to her weaknesses, you have disabled 
yourself from avoiding the misfortunes into which 
♦hey will lead you both, and you are to sec the hour 
' in which you are to he reproached by herself for 
that very complaisance to her. It is indeed the 
! mostdirticult mastery over ourselves we cati^possibly 
I attain, to resist the grief of her who charms us ; but 
j let the heart ache, bo the anguish never so quick 
I and painful, it is what must be sufl’ered and passed 
j through, if you think to live like a gentleman or be 
conscious to yourself that you are a man of honesty. 
The old argument, that “you do not love me if you 
l^ny mo this,” which first was used to obtain a trifle, 

! oy habitual success will oblige the unhappy man w ho 
gives W’ay to it to resign the cause even of his coun- 
try and his honour. — T, 
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Quis non inveniat turba quod amaret in ilia ? 

Ovid, Art, Am. i. J75. 

Who could fall to find. 

In such a crowd a mistrciis lu bis mind ? 

” Dear Spec., 

** Finoing that my last letter took, I do iuteiitl 
to continue my epistolary correspondence with thee, 
on those dear confounded creatures, women. Thou 
knowest all the little learning I am master of is 
upon that subject; I never looke<l in a book, but for 
I their sakes. 1 have lately met with two pure stories 
for a Spectator, which I am sure will pleas# mightily, 
if they pass through thy hands. The first of them 
I found by chance in an English book, culled Hero 
dotus, that lay in my friend Uapperwit’s window, as 
I I visited him one morning, ll luckily opened in 
' the place where 1 met the following account. He 
tells us that it was the manner among the Persians 
to have several fairs in the kingdom, at which all 
the young unmarried women wore annually exposed 
to sale. The' men who wanted wives came hither lu 
provide themselves. Every woman was given to the 
I highest bidder, and the money which she fetched 
j laid aside for the public use, to Ik: employed as thou 
shall hear by-and-byc. By this means, the richest 
j people had the choice of the u arket, and culled out 
j I he most extraordinary beauties. As . m as the 
I tujr was thus pu ked, the refuse was to be diPtnouieC 


4 . 
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among tlie poor, aiol among those who toald not go 
.o the juice of a beauty. Several of thehe married 
..he agreeablcs, without paying a farthing for them, 
unless somebody chanced to think it worth his while 
lo hid for them, in which case the best bidder was 
always the purchaser. fJut now you must know, 
Spec., it happened in Persia, as it docs in our own 
country, that there were a.s many ugly women as 
beauties or agrecables; so that by couseijuence, 
alter the magi.sirates had put off a great many;, there 
was still a great many that stuck upon their hands. 
Ill order therefore to clear the market, the money 
which the beauties had sold for was disjmsed of 
among the ugly ; so that a poor man, who could not 
afforii to have a beauty for his wife, was forced t«> 
lake up with a fortune ; the greatest portion being 
always given to the most deformed. To this the 
author adds, that every jjoor man was forced to live 
kindly with his wife, or, in case he repen t'd of his 
bargain, to return her jiortioii with hen. to the next 
public sale. 

“ What 1 would recommend to thee on this occa- 
sion is, to establish such an imaginary fair in Great 
Britain : thou conliist make it very jilcasant by 
matching women of quality with cobblers and car- 
men, or (le.scnbing titles and garters leading off' in 
great ceremony shopkcejicrs’ and larmers’ dutigh- ; 
tors. Though, to tell thee the truth, I am con- ■ 
foundcdly afraid, tliat as tlie love of money jircvails 
in our island more than it did in Persia, we si;ouM 
tind that some ol’ our greatest men would cUuosi* out 
the portions, and rival one another for the richest 
piece of deformity; and that, on the contrary, the 
toa.sts and belles would be bought up by e.xtiavagunt 
heirs, gamesters, and spcndt’iirilis. Tnou could&t 
make very jiretty retlcctions upon this occasion m 
honour of tlie I'ersiau politicians, wlio took cure, iy 
such marriages, to beautify the upper part of the 
species, aud to make the greatest persons in the 
l|j>\urnmeiit the most graceful, liut this I shall leave 
to thy judicious pen. 

“I iiave another story to tell thee, which I like- 
wise met with in a book. It seems the general of 
the Tartars, after having laid siege to a strung town | 
in China, and taken it by storm, would set to sale 
all the women that were found in it. Accordingly 
he put each of them into a suck, and, after having 
thoroughly considered the value of the woman who 
wus eiiehtscd, marked the piiee tliat was ilemamleil 
for her upon the .sack, rm^rc was a great conlluonce 
of chapmen, that resorted from every jiurt, w ith a 
design to purchase, which they were tu do ‘ unsight 
unseen.’ I’he book meiiiums a merchant in jiarti* 
cular, who observed one of the sacks to be murked 
pretty high, harguined for it, and ( arried it off' with 
iiiin to his hon.-ie. As he was resting w’ilh it upon a 
hallway bridge, ho was resolved to take a survey of 
Ins purchase: upon opening the saek, .a little old 
woman popjicd her head out of it; at which the ad- 
venturer was in so great a rage, that he was going 
to shoot iier out into the river. The old lady, how- 
ever, begged him first of all to heai her story, by 
which he learned that she was sister to a great 
mandarin, who would infallibly make the fortune of 
his bruthcr-in-law us «oou as he should know to 
whose lot she fell. Ujmri which the merchant again 
tied her up in his sack, and carried her to his h’ouse, 
whe§e she proved an excellent wife, and procured 
aim ail the riches from her brother that she bad 
jirom.sed liim. 

I lancy, if I was disposed to dream a second 
'.iine, 1 could make a toicrablo vision tipon tbit 


plan. I would suppose all the unmarried women 
lu Loudon and Westminster brought to market in 
1 sacks, with their respective prices on each sack. 
I The first sack that is sold is marked with live thou- 
sand jiound. Upon the opening ot it, I find it iilled 
with an admirable housewife, of an agreeable coun- 
tenance. The purchaser, upon hearing her good 
qualities, jiays down her price very cheerfully. The 
second I would open should be a live hundred pound 
sack. The lady in it, to our surprise, has the face 
j and person of a toast. As we ar<#wondering how 
I she came to be set at so low a jirice, we hear that 
she would have been valued at ten thousand pound, 

I but that the jiublic had made those abatements lor 
her being a .scold. I would afterward liud sonic 
beautiful, modest, and discieet women, that should 
be the top of the market ; and perhaps discover half 
a dozen romps tied up together in the same sack, at 
one hundred jioiiud a head. The jirude and tlie 
coquette should be valued at the same price, though 
tlie fust should go off’ the better of the (wo, I faiu v 
thou wouklsi like such a vision, had I time to tiiiisii 
it; because, to talk in thy own way, there is a moral 
in It. Whatever thou mayest think of it, ju’vthce 
do not make any of thy queer ajiologies for thi.s let- 
ter, as thou didst for my last. The women love a 
g*ay lively fellow, and are never angry at the rail- 
leries of one who is their known admirer. 1 am 
always bitter upon them, lint well with them. 

Thine, 

O Honeycomb.” 
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Lectorein delectaudo, p.^ri torque nionciuio. 

Hors. Ars Poet ver. 241. 

Mixing together profit and delight 

' There is nothing which we- receive with so much 
reluctance as advice. Wc look upon the man who 
gives it us as offering an affront tu our understand- 
ing, au<l treating us like children or idiots. Wo 
consider the instruction as an imjilieit censure, aii.i 
the zeal which any one shows for our good on such 
an occasion as a jhece of jiresumption or imperti- 
nence. The truth of it is, the person who preteii'is 
to ailvise, does, in that particular, exercise a supo- 
liority over us, aud can have no other reason for it, 
but that, in comjiaring us with himself, he thinks us 
defective either in our conduct or our uuderstand- 
ing. For these rcason.n, there is nothing so difficult 
as the art of making advice agreeable; aud indeed 
ail the writers, both ancient and modern, have dis- 
tinguished themselves among one another, accord- 
ing to the perfection at which they have arrived in 
this art. How many devices have been made use ul, 
to render this bitter portion jialatabie ! Some con- 
vey their instructions to us in the best chosen 
words, others in the most harmonious numbers ; 
some in jioints of wit, and othefs in short jnoverbs. 

I But, among all the different ways of giving coun- 
sel, 1 think the finest, and that which pleases the 
most universally, is fable, in whatsoever shape it 
apjiears. If we consider this way of instructing or 
giving advice, it excels all others, because it is the 
least shocking, and the least subject to those cxcep- 
i tions which 1 have before mentioned. , ^ , 

I This will appear lo us, if we reflect, in the 
' place, that upon the reading of a fable, we are mat e 
to believe we advise ourselves. We peruse the uu 
for the sake of the story, and consider the precep 
rather as our own conclusions than jiis instruc • 
rbe moral iuiiuuatei itself imperceptibly; w* 
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taught by surprise, and become wiser and better 
unawares. In short, by this method, a man is so 
(ar overreached as to think he is directing himself, 
while he is following the dictates of another, and 
consequently is not sensible of that which is the 
most unpleasing circumstance in advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human nature, 
we shall find that the mind is never so much pleased, 
as when she exerts herself in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own perfections and uhilities. 
This natural prtde and ambition of the soul i*s very 
much gratified in the reading of a fable; for, in 
writings of this kind, the reader comes in for hall 
of the performance ; everything appears to him like 
a disc overy of liis owhi ; he is busii.'d all the while 
in applying characters and circumstances, and is in 
this respect both a reader and a composer. It is no 
wonder, llieTeforc, that on such occasions, when the 
mind is thus pleased with itself, and amused with 
its own discoveries, that it is highly delighted with 
the writing which is the occasion of it. For this 
reason the Absalom and Achitophel ♦ was one of the 
most popular poems that ever appeared in Fngbsli. 
The poetry is indeed very fine ; but had it been 
miudi finer, it would not have so much pleased, 
without a plan which gave the reader an opportunity 
of exerting his own talents. • 

Tins oblique manner of giving advice is so inof- 
fensive, that, if we look iuto ancient histories, we 
find the wise men of old very often chose to give 
counsel to their kings in fables. To omit many 
which will occur to every one’s memory, there is a 
pretty instance of this nature in a Turkish tale, 
which I do not like the worse for that little oriental 
extravagance which is mixed with it. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad and his tyranny at home, had 
tilled his dominions with ruin and desolation, and 
half unpeopled the Persian empire. The viiier to 
this great sultan (whether a humorist or an enthu- 
siast, we are not informed) pretended to have learned 
of a certain dervise to understand the language of 
birds, so that there was not a bird that could open 
his mouth but the vizier knew what it was he said. 
As he was one evening with the emperor, in their 
return from iiunting, they saw a couple of owls upon 
a tree that grew near an old wall out of a heap of 
rubbish. “ I would faiu kuow,” says the sultan, 
what those two owls are saying to one another; 
listen to their discourse, and give me an account of 
it” The vizier approached the tree, pretending to 
be very attentive to the two owls. ljp<ia his return 
to the sultan, “ Sir,” says he, “ I have hoard part of 
their conversation, but dare not tell you what it is.” 
Ihe sultan would not be satisfied with such an 
answer, but forced him to repeat word for word every 
thing the owls had said. “ You must know, then,’* 
said the vizier, “ that one of these owls has a sou, 
and the other a daughter, between whom they are 
now upon a treaty of marriage. The father of the 
son said to the father of the daughter, in my hcar- 
ing, ‘ Brother, I consent to this marriage, provided 
YOU will settle upon your daughter fifty ruined vil- 
lages for her portion,^ To which the father of the 
aughter renlied, * Instead of fifty, I will give her 
ve hundred, if you please. God grant a long life 


to SuUau Mahmoud! Whilst he reigns over us, wo 
shall never want ruined villages.’ ” 

The story says the sultan was so touched with the 
fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages which 
had been destroyed, and from that time forward con- 
sulted the good of his people. 

To fill up my paper, 1 shall add a most ridiculous 
piece of natural magic, which was taught by no less 
a philo.sopher than Democritus, namely, that if the 
blood of certain birds, which he mentioned, were 
niixecT together, it would produce a serpent of such 
a wunderiul virtue, that whoever did eat it should be 
skilled ill the language of birds, and underslund 
every thing they said to one another. Whether 
the dervise above mentioned miglit not have eaten 
such a ser])ent, I shall leave to the deteriiiiiiatioii of 
the learned. — 0. 


satire written by Dryaeti against the faction 
Shaftesbury’s incitement, set the Duke of 
satiM k' i**®'*" head. Of this poem, in which personal 
was mn '*** support of public principles, the sale 

Saehtvenifs t ^ equalled, but by 
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AHlala est nuniine qiiaiulo 

Jam propiore Dei. — ViRO. A.n. vi. 50. 

When all the god came ru.sliing ou her soul. — D rydkn. 

Thk following letter comes to me from that excel- 
lent man in holy orders, whom I have mentioned 
more than once as one of that society, who a.ssists 
me in my speculations. It is a thougnt in sickness, 
and of a very serious nature, fur whiili reason I 
^ive it a place in the paper of this day 

“ Sir, 

“ The indisposition which has long hung upon me 
is at last grown to such a head that it must quickly 
make an end of me or of itself. You may imagiue, 
l^hat whilst I am in this bad state of health, there 
I arc none of your works which I read with greater 
! plea.sure than your Saturday’s papers, 1 sliould bo 
I very glad if 1 could furnish you with any hints for 
that day’s entertainment. Were 1 able to dresssup 
I several thoughts of a serious nature, which have 
' made great impressions on my mind during a long 
fit of sickness, they might not be an improper en- 
i tertaimneut for that occasion. 

' “ Among all the rellectious which usually rise in 

the mind of a sick man, who has time aud inclina- 
tion to consider his approaching end, there is none 
piore natural than that of his going to ajipcar naked 
! and unbodied before Him who made him. When a 
man oon.siders, that, as soon as the vital union is 
dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being whom he 
now couteinplates at a distance, and only in his 
works, or, to speak moie philosophically, when, by 
.-ome iaiulty in the soul, he shall apprehend the Di 
vine Being, and be more sensible of his presence 
than we uro ni»w of the presence of any object 
which the eye beholds, a man must be lost in care 
lessness an«l slupioity, who is not alarmed at such ^ 
thought. l»r. Sherlock, in his excellent treatise 
upon Death, has represented, in very strong and 
lively colours, the state of the soul in its first sepa- 
latiuD from the body, with regard to that invisible 
world which every where surrounds us, though wo 
are not able to discover it through this grosser world 
of matter, which i» accommodated to our senses in 
this life. His words are as follow ; — 

“ ‘ That death, which is our leaving this world, is 
nothing else but our putting off these bodies, teat hes 
us that it is only our union to these bodies whirii 
intercepts the sight of the other world. The oth^^T 
world is not at such a distance from iH ns wc ma,* 
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imagine : the throne of God indeed is at a great re> 
move from this earth, above the third heavens, 
where he displays his glory to those blessed spirits 
which encompass his throne ; but as soon as we step 
out of these bodies, we stej) into the other world, 
which is not so properly another world (for there is 
the same heaven and earth still) as a new state of 
life. To live in these bodies is to live in this world; 
to live out of them is to remove into the next : for 
while our souls are confined to these bodies, and can 
look only through these material casements, tithing 
but what is material can affect us ; nay, nothing 
but what is so gross that it can reflect light, and 
convey the shapes and colours of things with it to 
the eye; so that, though within this visible world 
there be a mure glorious scene of things than what 
appears to us, we perceive nothing at all of it ; for 
this ve\l of flesh parts the visible and invisible 
world : but when we put off these bodies there are 
new and surprising wonders present Ihemselves to 
our view; when those material spectacles are taken 
off, the soul with iU own naked eye sees what was 
invisible before ; and then we arc in the other world, 
when we can see it and converse with it. Thus St. 
Paul tells us, that “ when we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord ; but when we 
are absent from the body, we are present with the 
Lord 2 Cor. v. 6. 8. And methinlcs this is enough 
to cure us of our fondness for these bodies, unless 
wc think it more desirable to be confined to a prison, 
and look through a grate ail our lives, which givq§ i 
us but a very narrow prospect, and that none of the 
best neither, than to be set at liberty to view all the 
glories of the world. What would we give now for 
the least glimpse of that invisible world, which the | 
first step we take out of these bodies will present us 
with i There are such things “ as eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.’* Death opens our eyes, en- 
larges our prospect, presents us with a new and 
more glorious world, which we can never see while 
we arc shut up in flesh; which should make us as 
willing to part with this veil, as to take the film off 
of our eyes, which hmders our sight.’ 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affected with the idea of bis appearing in the pre- 
sence of that Being ‘ whom none can see and live,’ 
iio must be much more affected when he considers 
Jiut this Being whom he appears before will exa- 
mine all the actions of bis past life, and reward and 
punish him accordingly. I must confess that 1 
think there is no 'scheme of religion, besides that of 
('hristiauity, which can possibly support the must 
virtuous person under this thought. Let a man’s 
innocence be what it will, let his virtues rise to the 
highest pitch of perfection attainable in this life, 
there will be still in him so many secret sins, so 
many human frailties, so many offences of ignorance, 
passion, and prejudice, so many unguarded words 
and thoughts, and, in short, so many defects in his 
best actions, that, without the advantages of such 
an expiation and atonement as Christianity has re- 
vealed to us, it is imprrisible that he should be cleared 
before his Sovereign Judge, or that he should be 
able to * stand in his sight.* Our holy religion sug- 
gests to us the only means whereby our guilt may 
be taken away, and our imperfect obedience ac- 
cepte^. 

“ It is this scries of thought that I have endea 
voured to express in the following hymn, - which I 
have composed during this my sickness : — • 


T. 

When, rising from the bed 4 »f aeaUi, 

O erwhflin ii witli guilt and fear, 

I »ee iny Maker, face to face, 

O how shall 1 appear ' 

II 

If yet. while pardon may be found. 

And mercy may be 
My heart with inward horror thrinki, 

.\iul trembles at the thought. 

III. 

‘ vVhen thou, O Lord, shall »tand disclos'd 
III niajesly severe, 

And sit in judgment on my soul, 

O how shall 1 appear . 

IV. 

ButthcHi hast told the troubled mind. 

Who dues her sins lament. 

The liniely tribute of her tears 
bhall endless woe prevenL 

V. 

Then see tlie sorrow's of my heart, 

Kre yet it be loo late; 

And be.ir my Saviour's dying groans, 

'lo give those sorrows weiglit. 

VI. 

For never shall my soul despair 
Her pardon to procuro. 

Who knows ihiiie oiil) 5ou has died 
V '1 o make her pardon sure. 

“ There is a noble hymn in French, which Mon- 
sieur Bayle has celebrated for a very fine one, and 
which the famous author of the Art of Speaking culls 
an atlmiruble one, that turns upon a thought of the 
same nature. If I could have iluiio it justice in Fn- 
glii.li, I would have sent it you translated ; it was 
w rillen by Monsieur des Barreux, who hud been one 
of liic* greatest wits ami liberiines in France, but in 
his la.^t years was as remarkable a penitent. 

Grand Dieu, los Jugeineiis sont rcniplw d'equlle, 

'I'oujours tu premls plaisir u nous etie propice 
Muis j'ui tuntfbit do mal, quo juinais ta home 
No me pardonnrra, snnsohotpior ta justice. 

Oui, moil Lieu, la grundeur do mon impiete 
No lalsse a ton {louvoir (|ue le choix du supplice: 

Ton interel s’oppuso mu a fclicilo'. 

Et la clemeneo menie attend quo je perlsse. 

Contente ton desir, puisqu'il l est glorieux; 

Otienso toi des plours ejui cuuloul do nies youx ; 

Tonne, frappe, il est tem.'i. rens mol guerre pour guerre ; 
J’adore eii perissaiit la raison qui t’uigrit 
Mais dessuH quel endroit tombera ton lontiere, 

Qui ne suit tout couvert du sung de Je.sus Christ. 

** If these thoughts may bo serviceable to you, I 
desire you would place them in a proper light, and 
am ever, with great sincerity. 

O. “ Sir, yours,” &c. 
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Me Parnnssl deserla per ardua dulcis 

Hap tat amor : juvat ire jugis. qua aulla prioruin 
CasiaUuin itioUi diverlilur orbita clivo. 

ViRO. Georg, ili 2»l. 

But the commanding Muse my chariot guides, 
Which o’er the dubious eliff securely ndes : 

And pleas'd I am no beaten road i<* t‘‘ke. 

But flrsl the way lo new discov’rics make — 

Ma. Spectatou, 

* I CAME home a little later than usual the other 
ight; and, not finding myself 
lok up Virgil to divert me until I ® ^ 
isposed to rest. He is the author whom la • 
boo.se on such occasions; no one ^ 

ivine.-tl harmonious, »or so equal a strain, w 

javes the mind composed and softendd lut 
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ajfreeable melancholy : the temper in which, of all 
others, I choose to (jIosc the day. The passages I 
turned to were those beautiful raptures in his 
(b orgicB, where he professes himself entirely given 
up to ih© Muses, and smit with the love of poetry, 
passionately wishing to he transported to the cool 
shades and retirements of the mountain Hmmus. I 
closed the book and went to bed. What 1 had just 
beb)re been reading made so strong an impression 
on my mind, that fancy seemed almost to fulfil to 
me the wish of Virgil, in presenting to me the fol- 
lowing vision : — 

“ Methought I was on a sudden placed in the 
plains of IWotia, where at the end of the horizon I 
saw the mountain Parnassus rising before me. The 
prospect was of so large an e.xteiit, that I had long 
wandered about to find a path which should directly 
lead me to it, had I not seen at some distance a 
grove of trees, which, in a plain that had nothing 
else remarkable enough in it to fix ray sight, imme- 
diately determined me to go thither. When I 
arrived at it, I found it parted out into a great 
number of walks and alleys, which often widened 
into beautiful openings, as circles or ovals, set 
round with yews and cypresses, with niehes, grot- 
tos, and caves, placed on the sides, encompassed 
with ivy. There was no sound to be heard in ihc 
whole place, but only that of a gentle breeze pass- 
ing over the leaves of the forest; everything beside 
was buried in a profound silence. I was captivated 
with the beauty and retirement of the place, and 
never so much, before that hour, was pleased with 
the enjoyment of myself. I indulged the humour, 
and suffered myself to wander without choice or 
design. At length, at the end of a range of trees, I 
>aw three figures seated <in a bank of moss, with a 
silent brook creeping at their feet. I adored them 
as the tutelary divinirics of the place, and stood still 
to take a particular view of each of them. The 
middlemost, whose name was Solitude, sat with her 
arms across each other, and seemed rather pensive, 
and wholly taken up with her own thoughts, than 
anj ways grieved or displeased. The only compa- 
nions which she admitted into that retirement were, 
the goddess Silence, who sat on her right hand with 
her finger on her mouth, and on her left Contem- 
plation, with her eyes fixed upon the heavens. Be- 
fore her lay a celestial globe, with several schemes 
of mathematical theorems. She prevented my speech 
with the greatest affability in the world. ‘ Fear 
not,’ said she, * I know your request before you 
speak it, you would be led to the mountain of the 
Muses; the only way to it lies through this place, 
and no one is so often employed in conducting per- 
sons thither as myself.’ When she had thus spoken, 
she rose from her seat, and I immediately placed 
myself under her direction ; but whilst 1 passed 
through the grove I could not help inquiring of her 
who were the persons admitted into that sweet re- 
tirement. ‘ Surely,* said I, ‘ there can nothing 
enter here but virtue and virtuous thoughts ; the 
whole wood seems designed for the reception and 
reward of such persons as have spent their lives 
according to the dictates of their conscience, and the 
commands of the gods,* * You imagine right,’ said 
* e : ‘assure yourself this place was at first designed 
or no other: such it coutinued to bo in the reign 
0 oaturn, when none entered here but holy priests, 
e iverers of their country from oppression and ■ 
yranny, who reposed themselves here alter their 

ours, and those whom the study and love of wis- 
dom bud fatted for divine conversation. But now it 


is become no less dangeious than it was before de- 
sirable : vice has learned so to mimic virtue, that it 
often creeps in hither under its disguise. See there ; 
just before you, Revenge stalking l»y, habited in the 
robe of Honour. Observe not far from him Ambition 
standing alone; if you ask him his name, be will 
tell you it is Emulation, or Glory. But the most 
frequent intruder we have is Lust, who succeeds 
now the deity to whom in better days this grove was 
entirely devoted. Virtuous Love, with Hymen and 
the Graces attending him, once reigned over this 
happy place; a whole train of virtues waited on 
him, and^no dishonourable thought durst presume 
for admittance. But now, how is the w hole prospect 
changed ! and how seldom renewed by some tew 
w’ho dare despise sordid wealth, and imagina theui- 
sclve.s fit companions for so charming a divinity.’ 

“ The goddess had no sooner said thus, but we 
were arrived at the utmost boundaries of the wood, 
which lay contiguous to a plain that ended at the 
foot of the mountain. Here I kept close to my 
guide, being solicited by several phantoms, who 
assured me they would show me a nearer way to the 
mountain of the Muses. Among the rest, Vanity 
was extremely importunate, having deluded infinite 
numbers, whom I saw wandering at the foot of the 
hill. 1 turned away from this despicable troop with 
disdain; and, addressing myself to ray guide, told 
her that, as I had some hopes I should i'C able tc 
reach up part of the ascent, so 1 despaired of having 
strength enough to attain the plain on the top. 
But, being informed by her that it was impossible 
to stand upon the sides, and that if 1 did not proceed 
onwards 1 should irrevocably fall down to the lowest 
verge, I resolved to hazard any labour and hardship 
in the attempt : so great a desire had 1 of enjoying 
the satisfaction I hoped to meet with at the end of 
my enterprise. 

“ There were two paths, which led up by different 
ways to the summit of the mountain : the one was 
guarded by the genius which pre.sides over the mu. 
incut of our births. He had it in charge to examino 
the several pretensions of those who desired to pass 
that way, but to admit none excepting those only 
on whom Melpomene had looked with a propitiou.s 
eye at the hour of their nativity. The other wuy 
was guarded by diligence, to whom many of those 
persons applied w ho bad met with a denial the other 
way; but he was so tedious in granting their re- 
quest, and indeed after admittance the way was so 
very intricate and laborious, that many, after they 
had made some progress chose rather to return 
back than proceed, and very few persisted so long us 
to arrive at the end they proposed. Besides these 
two paths, which at length severally led to the top 
of the mofiitf ain, there was a third made up of these 
two, which a little after the entrance joined in one. 
This carried those happy few, whose good fortune 
it was to find it, directly to the throne of Apollo. 1 
do not know whether 1 should even now have had 
the resolution to have demanded entrance at either 
of these doors, had I not seen a peasant-like man 
(followed by a numerous and lovely train of youth 
of both sexes) insist upon entrance lor all whom he 
led up. He put me in mind of the country-clown 
who is painted ill the map for leading Prince Eugene 
over the Alps. He had a bundle of pa^iers in his 
hand ; and, producing several, which he said were 
given to him by lianas which he knew Apolld would 
allow as passes; among which, methought I saw 
some of my own writing; the whole assembly was 
admitted, and gave by their present e a new beaiily 
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and pleasure to these happy mansions. I found the 
man did not pretend to enter himself, but served as 
a kind of forester in the lawns, todiieet passengers, 
who, by their own merit, or instructions he pro- 
cured for them, had virtue enough to travel that 
way. 1 looked very attentively upon this kind 
homely benefactor; and, forgive me, Mr. Spectator, 
if I own to you I took him for yourself. We were 
no sooner entered, but we were sprinkled three 
times with the water of the fountain Aganippe, 
which had power to deliver us from all harms, but 
oniy envy, which reached even to the end of our 
journey. We had not pro(;eedcd far in tBe middle 
path, when we arrived at the summit of the hill, 
where there immediately appeared to us two figures, 
which extremely engaged iny attention ; the one 
was a young nympi\ in the prime of her youth and 
beauty ; she had wings on her shoulders and feet, 
and was able to transport herself tt) j^he most distant 
regions in the smallest space of time. She was con- 
tinually varying her dress, sometimes into the most 
natural and becoming habits in the world, and at 
others into the most wild and freakish garb that 
can be imagined. There stood by her a man full- 
aged and of great gravity, who corrected her incon- 
sistencies by showing them in this* mirror, and 
still rtuug her affected and unbecoming ornuMients 
down the mountain, which fell in the plain below, 
and were gathered up and wore f with great satis- 
faction by those that inhabited it. The name of the 
nymph was Fancy, the daughter of Liberty, the 
most beautiful of all the mountain nymphs: the 
other was Judgment, the offspring of Time, and the 
only child he acknowledged to be his. A youth, 
who sat upon a throne just between them, was their 
genuine offspring: his name was Wit, and his se.it 
was composed of the works of the must celebrated 
authors. I could not but see with a secret joy, that, 
though the Greeks aud Uomaus made the majority, 
yet our own couiitrjmen were the next both in niirn- 
oer and dignity. I was now at liberty to take a full 
prospect of that delightful region. 1 was inspired 
with new vigour and life, and saw everything in 
nobler and more pleasing view than before : I 
breathed a purer ether in a sky which was a conti- 
lined azute, gilded with perpetual sunshine. The 
two summits of the mountain rose on each side, and 
formed in the midst a most delicious vale, the habi- 
tation of the Mii-ses, apd of such as had composed 
works worthy uf iininortality. Apollo was seated 
upon a throne of gold, and for a canojiy an aged 
laurel spread its boughs and its shade over hi-i head. 
Ills bow and quiver lay at his feet, fie held liis 
harp in his hand, whilst the Muses round about 
iiiin celebrated with hymns his victory over tlie 
serpent Fython, and sometimes sang ii# softer notes 
the loves of Leucolhoc and Daplinis. Homer, Vir- 
iril, and Milton, were seated the next to them. Be- 
hind were a great number of others; among whom 
I was surprised to see some in the habit of Lap- 
landers, who, notwithstanding the uncouthness of 
their dress, had lately obtained a place upon the 
mountain. I saw Pindar walking all alone, no one 
daring to accost him, until Cowley joined himself to 
him ; but growing weary of one who almost walked 
him out of breath, he left him for Horace and Ana- 
creon, with whom he seemed inhnitely delighted. 

** A little further 1 saw another group of figures: 
f made up to them, and found it was Socrates dic- 
tating to Xenophon, and the spirit of Plato ; but 

t •' Worn :*• pret. for parliciv^le. 


most of all, Musa'us had the greatest audience about 
him. 1 was at too great a distance to hear what be 
said, or discover the faces of his hearers; only ! 
thought I now perceived Virgil, who had joined 
them, and stood in a posture lull of admiration at 
the harmony of his words. 

** Lastly, at the very brink of the hill, I saw Boc- 
caliui sending dispatches to the worl(i below of what 
happened upon l^arnassus; but I perceived he did 
it without leave of the Muses, ami by stealth, and 
was unwilling to have them revised by Apollo. I 
could now, from this height and serene sky, behold 
the infinite cares and anxieties with which mortals 
below sought out their way through the maze of life 
I saw the path of Virtue lie straight beiorc them, 
whilst Interest, or some malicious demon, still bur 
ried them ouiof the way. 1 was at once touched with 
pleasure at my own happiness, ami compassion *it 
the sight of their inextricable errors. Here the two 
contending passions rose so high, that they were 
inconsistent with tiic sweet repose I enjoyed; and, 
awaking with a sudden start, Iho only consolation 
I could admit of for my loss, was tlie hopes that this 
relation. of my dream will not displease you.” — T. 
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Pallet mo ct nuHorct, qui harum mores coiitabat mihi, 
Mouuisse frustra— — Tkr. Ileaul. act. ii. sc, 3. 

I am ashamed and ){heved, llmt I ne*,dected ms advice, who 
gave me Uie cliarai ler of Ihoso creatures 

'* M 11 . SPLCTAIOR, 

“ I AM obliged to you for printing the account I 
lately Sent you of a coquette who disturbed a sober j 
congregation in the city of London. I'hat iritelli j 
geiice ended at her taking coach, and, bidding the j 
driver go where he knew. 1 could not leave her so, 
but dogged her, ushaid as she drove, to St. Paul’s 
chuiviiyaid, where there was a stop of coaclics, at- 
tending company coming out of the cathedral. This 
gave me au opportunity to hold up a crown to her 
coachman, who gave me the signal that he would 
hurry on, and make no haste, as you know the way 
is when they favour a chase. By his many kind 
blunders, driving against other coaches, and slipj.iiig 
of his tal kie, 1 could keep up with him, and lodged 
my fine lady in the parish of St. James’s. As I 
guesicd, when 1 first saw her at church, her busi- 
ness is to win hearts, and throw’ them away, regard- 
ing nothing but the triumph. 1 have had the hap- 
piness, by tracing her through all with whom 1 heard 
she was acquainted, to find one wlio was intimate 
with a friend of mine, and to be introduced to her 
notice. I have made so good use of my time, as to 
procure from that inlimute of hers one ol her liUb-rs, 
which she writ to her when in the country. 'I'his 
epistle of her own may seivo to alarm the world 
against hey in ordinary life, as mine, I hope, did 
tho!»e who shall behold her at clmrch. The letter 
was writtbn last winter to the lady who gave it me ; 
and 1 doubt not but you will find it the soul of a 
happy seif-loving dame, thattuk.es all the adiniration 
she can meet with, aud returns none of it in love to 
her admirers. 

“ Dkau Jenny, 

“ 1 am glad to find you ore likely to he disposed 
of in marriage so much to your approbation, a.s you 
tell me. You say you are afraid only of me, for I 
shall laugh at vour spouse’s airs. I beg of you not 
to fear it, for I am loo nice a discerner to laugh at 
tny, but whom most other people think tine teilov/a: 
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that your dear may bring you hither as soon as 
his horses are in case enough to appear in town, 
and you bo, very sale against any raillery you may 
apprehend from me ; for I am surrounded with cox- 
combs of my own making, who are all ridiculous in 
a inanmr your good man, I presume, cannot exert 
himself. As men who cannot raise their fortunes, 
and are uneasy under the incapacity of shining in 
courts, rail at ambition; so do awkward un«i insipid 
women, who cannot warm the hoaru, and ‘charm 
the eyes of men, rail at affectation : hut she that 
has the jr»y of seeing a man’s heart leap into his 
eyes at beholding her, is in no pain for want of es- 
teem among the crew of tliat part of her own sex, 
who have no spirit but that of envy, and no lan- 
guage but that of malice. I do lujt lu this, 1 hope, 
express myself insensible of the merit of Leodacia, 
who lowers her beauty to all but her husband, ami 
never spreads her charms but to gladden him who 
has a right to them ; I say, I do honour to those who 
can be coquettes, ami are not such; but I despise 
all wlio Would lie so, and, iu despair of arriving at 
it themselves, hale and vilify all those who can. 
Hut be that as it will, in answer to your desire ot 
knowing my history : one of iny cliief j)rcsent plea- 
sures is iu country-dances ; ami in obedience t«» me, 
as well as the pleasure of corning up to me witJi a 
good grace, showing themselvi.'s in tlndr adrlress to 
others iu my presence, and the like opportunities, 
they are all proficients that way: and I had the 
happiness of being the other night where wc made 
six couple, and every woman’s partner u professed 
lover of mine. The wildest iinagi nation cau not 
)orm to itself, on any occasion, higher delight than 
I acknowledge myself to have licen in all that even- 
ing. I chose out of my admirers a set of men who 
most love me, and gave them pailners of such of my 
own sex who most envied me, 

“ My way is, when any man who is my admirer 
pretends to give himself airs of merit, as at this 
lime d certain gentleman you know did, to mortifv 
him hy favourhig in his presence (he must insigni- 
cunt creature 1 can find. At this hall 1 was led 
into the company by pretty Mr. I'uiiHy, who, you 
know, is the most obsequious, wel-shaped, well-bred 
woman’s man in town. I, at first entrance, declared 
him my partner if he danced at all ; which put the 
wlnde Jtssembly into a grin, as forming no ^rmrs 
Iroiii such a rival. But we had not been long in the 
room hi'fore I overheard the morito»*iuus gentleman 
above mentioned say with an oath, ‘ There is no 
raillery in the thing, she certainly loves the puppy.’ 
My gentleman, when we were dancing, took an oc- 
casion to be very soft in bii oglings upon a lady he 
danced with, and whom he knew ot all women I 
l'>\- (l iiii^-t to outshine. The eiuitest began wli-i 
‘‘boulil plague the other most. I, who do not care 
a lurlhing for him, had no hard tusk to outvex him. 

I made Fantiy, with a very little encouragement, 
cut capers coiij)ee, and then sink with all the air and 
tenderness imaginable. When he performed this, 

I observed the geutleinun you know of tali intt> tlie 
same way, ami imitate as well as he could the de- 
spised Fanlly. 1 cannot well give you, who are so 
grave a country lady, the idea of the joy we have 
when wo see a stubborn heart breaking, or a man of 
sense furning fool for our sakes; but this happened 
0 our triend, and I expect his attendance wh iievcr 
church,^ to court, to the play, or the park, 
nis IS a sacrifice due to us women of genius, who 
nave the eioqueuce of beauty, an easy mien. I 
mean oy an easy mien, one which can be on occa- 


! sion easily affected ; for 1 must tell you, dear Jenny 
I I hold one maxim, which is an uneommun ore, to 
wit, that our greatest charms are owing to uffecta- 
tion. It is to that our arms can lodge so quietlv 
' just over our hips, and the fan can play without any 
^ force or motion, but just of the wrist. It is to ai- 
fectation we owe the pensive attention of Dcidainia 
at a tragedy, the scornful approbation of Dulciamara 
at a comedy, and the lowly aspect of Lanquicelsa 
at a sermon. 

“ To telly'ou the plain truth, I know no pleasure 
but in being admired, and have vet never tailed ot 
attaining the approbation of the man whose regard 
1 had a mind to. You sec all the men who make a 
figure in the world (as wise a look as they are 
ph ased to put upon the mutter) are moved by the 
same vanity as i am. What is there in aiiibi- 
tion, but to make otlior people’s wills depend uj)on 
yours ? This ii^ced is not to be aimed at by one who 
lias a genius no higher tlian to tliink of being a 
very good housewife in a country gentleman’s 
family. The care of poultry and pigs are great 
enemies to the eountenance ; the vacant look of a 
tine lady is not to be preserved, if she admits any 
thing to take up her thoughts but her own dear 
person. But I interrupt you too long from your 
cares, and myself fiom my conquests. 

“ 1 am. Madam, your most humble Servant.” 

** Give me leave, Mr. Spectator, to add her friend’s 
anKvver to this epistle, who is a very discreet inge- 
nious woman.” 

“ Dear Gattt, 

” I take your raillery in very good part, and am 
obliged to you for the free air w ith which you speak 
of your own gaieties. But this is but a barren su- 
perficial pleasure ; for, indeed, Galty, we are made 
for man; and in serious sadness 1 must tell you, whe- 
ther you yourself know it or no, all these gallantries 
tend to no other end but to be a wife and a mother 
as fast as you can. 

“ 1 am, Madam, 

T ” Your most obedient Servant.” 
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Imniortale odium, et lumquam sanahile vulnus: 

Indc furor vulgo, quod iiuiuiiia viciiiorum 
Odit utcniue locus ; (^lum solos crodil lialiendos 

Ksso dcos, quos ip.-e colat Ji v. Sal. li. 34 

— ■ A tiruO li, tune out of mind, 

And muluaiiy bequeath'd hum Mre to son; 
lteli,;ioUs spite and piuus spK cn bred lirst 
'I lie quarrel which lung tlie 1 ji,;u1.s imrsl: 

Ki:cb oailj tlie «)tlier’s ^od a .•♦eiiseless stock : 

•tiS own divme. — i AIK 

Oi- all the nmimfi ,'<n,s and < jdnions which 

have crept into tlie werhl, theV* non-- -o wonderful 
as that those who profess the coiiiniou name of 
Christians, should pursue each other with rancour 
and Hatred for differences in their way of following 
the example of their Saviour. It seems so natural 
that all who pursue the steps of any leader should 
form them.selves after his manners, that it is impos- 
sible to account foi effects so different from what we 
might expect from those who profess themselves fol- 
lowers of the liighrst pattern of meekness and cha 
rity, but by ascribing such effects to the ainbiliou 
and coiriqitioii of those who are so audacious, with 
souls full of fury, to serve at the allais of the God 
of F< aco. 

The iiiasvacrrs to which the church of Bonie lia<i 
amiuated iliC muiiiary people, uia dreadful instances 
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of the truth of this observation ; and whoever reads his virtue, and gild his vice at so high a rate, that 
the history of the Irish rebellion, and the cruelties he without scorn of the one, or love of the other, 
which ensued thereupon, will be sufficiently con- would alternately and occasionally use both; so 
viuced to w'hat rage poor ignorunts may be worked that his bounty should support him iu his rapines, 
up by those who profess htiliuess, and become in- ! his mercy in his cruelties. 

ccndiaries, aud, under the dispensation of grace, | “ Nor is it to give things a more severe look than 

promote evils abhorrent to nature. is natural, to suppose such must be the consequences 

The subject and catastrophe, which deserve so of a prince’s having no other pursuit than that of 
well to be remarked by the Protestant world, will, his own glory ; for if we consider an infant bf»rn into 
I doubt not, be considered, by the reverend and the world, and beholding itself the mightiest thing 
learned prelate that preaches to-morrow before many in it, itself the present admiration and future pros- 
of the desceiidauts of those who perished on that la- pect of a fawning people, who profess themselves 
mentable day, in a manner suitable to the occasion, great or moan, according to the liguie he is to make 
and worthy his own great virtue and eloquence. , amongst them, what fancy would not be debauched 
I shall not dwell ujxm it any further, but only tran- j to believe they wore hut what they professed them- 
scribe out of a little tract, called the Christian Hero, selves — his mere creatures, and use them as such, 
published in 1701, what I find there in honour of by purchasing with their lives a boundless renown, 
the renowned hero, William 111., who rescued that which he, for want of a more just prospect, would 
nation from a repetition of the same disasters. His place in the number of his slaves, and the extent of 
late majesty, of glorious memory,* aud the most ! his tcrritoiies? Such undoubtedly would be the 
Christian king, are considered at the conclusion of ^ tragical etfects of a prince’s living with no religion. 


I that treatise as heads of the Protestant and Koman | which are not to be surpassed but by his having a 
Catholic world in the following manner; — I false one. 

“ There were not ever, before the entrance of the “ If ambition were spirited with zeal, what would 
Christian name into the world, men who have main- ! follow, hut that his people should be conve*i ted into 
taiued a more renowned carriage, than the two great : an army, whose swords can make right in power, 
rivals who possess the full fame of the present age, j am? solve controversy in belief? And if men sliould 
and will be the theme and examination of the future, j be stifl-uecked to the doctrine of that visible church, 
They are exactly formed by uatuie for those ends to j let them be contented with an oar and a chain, iu 
which Heaven seems to have sent them among us. ! the midst of stripes and anguish, to contemj)*ate on 
Both auimateif with a restless desire of glory, but Him whose yoke is easy and whose burden is light, 
pursue it by ditlerent means, and with dirt'erent mo- : “ With a tyranny begun on his own subjects, and 

tives. To one it consists ill an extensive undisputed indignation that others draw their breath indepen- 
empire over his subjects, to the other in tlieir ra- dent of his frown or smile, why should he not jno- 
liouai aud voluntary obedience. One’s happiness is ceed to the seizure of the world ? And if nothing 
founded in their want of power, the other’s in their but the thirst of swav were the motive of his actions, 
want of desire to oppose him. The one enjoys the why should treaties be other than mere words, or 
summit of fortune with the? luxury of a Persiau, the , solemn national compacts be any thing but a liait 
other with the moderation of a Spartan. One is* in the march of that aimy, who arc never to lay 
made to oppress, the other to relieve the oppressed, j down their arms until all men are reduced to the 
The one is satislicd with the pomp and osientatiuD necessity of hanging their lives on liis wayward will; 
of power to prefer and debase his inferiors; the who might supinely, and at leisure, expiate his own 
other delighted only with the cause and foundation sins, by other men's sutlerings, while he daily me- 
of it to cherish and protect them. To one therefore dilates new slaughtei and now conquests? 
religion is but a couveuient disguise, to the other a , “ For mere man, when giddy with unbridled 

vigorous motive of action. | power, is an insatiate idol, not to be appeased wiih 

“ For, without such ties of real and solid hon<*ur, i myriads ofl’ered to his jiride, which may be pufleil up j 
there is no way of forming a monarch, but after the , by the adulation of a base and prostrate world into 
Machiavelian scheme, by which a prince must ever j un o|miion that he is something more than human, 
seem to have all virtues, but really to be master of by being something less; and alas! wliat is theiv 
none; but is to be liberal, merciful, and just, only : that mortal man will not believe of himself when 
as they serve his interests ; while with the noble art complimented with the attributes of God? He can i 
of hypocrisy, empire would he to be extended, and then conceive thoughts of a power as omnipresert as 
new conquests be made by new devices, by which his. But, should there he such a foe of mankimi 
prompt address his creatures might insensibly give now upon earth, have our sins so far provoked Ilea- 
law in the business of life, by leading men iu the? ven, that we are left utterly naked to his fury ? Is 
futertaiument of it. there no power, no leader, no genius, that eun enn- 

“ Thus, when words and show are apt to pass for duct and animate us to our death, or our deteiice ? 
the substantial things they are only to express, Yes; our great God never gave one to reign l>v Ins 
tlicre would need no more to enslave a country but ' permission, but he gave to another also to reign by 
to adorn a court; for while every man’s vanity his grace. 

makes him believe himself capable of becoming “ All the circumstances of the illustrious life of 
luxury, enjoyments are a ready bait for sufferings, our prince seem to have conspired to make him the 
and the hopes of preferment invitations to servitude; check aud bridle of tyranny ; for his mind has been 
which slavery would be coloured with all the agree- strengthened and confirmed by one coiilipncd slrug- 
ments, as they call it, imaginable. The noblest gle, and Heaven has educated him by udvcpity t<> 
arts and artists, the finest pens aud most elegant a quick sense of the distresses and miseries of man- 
minds, jointly employed to set it off with the various kind, which ho was born to redress. In just scorn j 
embellishments of sumptuous entertainments, charm- of the trivial glories and light ostonialions ol pow^, j 
ing assemblies, and polished discourses, and those that glorious instrument of Pruvideiice moves, J> c i 
apostate abilities of men, the adored monarch might j that, in a steady, calm, and silent course, iudepcn 
profoseiy and skilfully encourage, whil* they tlaltef , dent either of applause or calumny ; which ron 
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him, if lint in a political, yet in a moral, a puiloso* 
phir, an heroic, and a Christian sense, an absolute 
monarch ; who, satisfied with this unchangeable, 
just, and ample glory, must needs turn all his re- 
gards from himself to the service of others; for he 
begins his enterprises with his own share in the suc- 
cess of them ; for integrity bears in itself its reward, 
nor can that which depends not on event ever know 
disappointment. 

“ With the undoubted character of a glorious 
captain, and (what he much more values than the 
most splendid titles) that of a sincere and honest 
man, he is the hope and stay of Europe, a universal 
good; not to be engrossed by us only, for distant 
potentates implore his friendship, and injured em- 
pires court his assiptanco. He rules the world, not 
by an invasion of the people of the earth, bui the 
address of its princes; and, if that world should be 
again roused from the repose which his prevailing 
artn* had given it, why should we not hope that 
there is an Almighty, by whose infiuence the terri- 
ble enemy that thinks himself prepared for battle, 
may find ho is hut ripe for destruction? — and that 
there may be in the womb of time great incidents, 
which may make the catastrophe of a prosperous life 
as unfortunate as the particular scenes of it were 
successful ?— ‘for there does not want a skilful i^ye 
and resolute arm to observe and grasp the occasion. 
A. prince, who from — 

Fuit Ilium, «t ingens 

Gloria’* Vmo, /F.n. ii. 325. 

Troy is no more, and Ilium was a town. — Drydkn. 
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Heu pictas ! heu prisoa lidos! Viuo. iEn. vl 878. 

Mirror of ancient faith ! 

Unilaunted worth ! Inviolable truth ’—Drydik 

Wk last night received a piece of ill news at our 
club, which very sensibly afflicted every one of us. 
I question not but my readers themselves will be 
troubled at the hearing of it 3’o keep them no 
longer in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead ! 
He departed this life at his house in the country, 
after a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport 
has a letter from one of his correspondents in those 
parts, that informs him the old man caught a cold 
at the county-sessions, as he was very warinlj^pro- 
moting an address of his own penning, in which he 
succeeded according to his wishes. But this parti- 
cular comes troni a whig jplice of peace, who was 
always Sir Roger’s enemy and antagonist 1 have 
from the chaplain and Captain Sentrv, 
Which mention nothing of it but are filled with 
many particulars to the honour of the good old man. 
A have likewise a letter from the butler, who took so 
nauch care of me last summer when I was at the 
night s house. As my friend the butler mentions, 
Ik nf his heart, several circumstances 

cne others have passed over in silence, I shall give 
|ny reader a copy of his letter, without any ultcra- 
“on or diminution. 

“ Honoured Sir, 

frio., master’s good 

chdiv’ forbear sending you the im Un- 

whnU death, which has afflicted the 

loved pnor servants, who 

I am A we did our lives. 

‘ounty. 

» er« he would go to see justice done to a 


I poor widow woman, and her fatherless children, 
I ihat had been wronged by a neighbouring gentle- 
I man; foe you know, Sir, my good master was always 
the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming home, the 
first complaint he made was, that he bad lust his 
roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a surluin, 
which was served up according to custom; aud you 
know he used to take great delight in it. From that 
time forward he grew worse and worse, but still kepi 
a good heart to the last. Indeed we were once in 
great hopes of his recovery, upon akind message that 
was sent him from the widow lady whom he bad 
made love to the forty last years of his life; but this 
only proved a lightning before death. He has be- 
queathed to this lady, as a token of his love, a great 
pearl necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set 
with jewels, which belonged to my good old lady his 
mother. He has bequeathed the fine white gelding 
that he used to ride a hunting upon to his chaplain, 
because he thought he would be kind to him ; aud has 
left you all his books. He has, moreover, bequeathed 
to the chaplain a very pretty tenement with good 
lands about it. It being a very cold day when he 
made his will, he left for mourning to every man in 
the parish a great frieze-cuat, and to every woman a 
black riding-hood. It was a mtist mdviug sight to 
sec him take leave of his poor servants, commending 
us all for our fidelityj whilst we were not able to 
speak a word for weeping. As we most of us a»e 
grown gray-hoaded in our dear master’s service, he 
has left us pensions and legacies, which we may live 
very comfortably upon the remaining part of our 
days. He has bequeathed a great deal more in 
charity, which is nut yet come to my knowledge ; 
and it is peremptorily said in the parish, that he has 
left money to build a steeple to the church : for he 
was heard to say some time ago, that, if' he lived two 
years longer, Coverley church should have a steeple 
to it. The chaplain tells everybody that he made u 
very good end, and never speaks of him without 
tears. He was buried, according to bis own direc- 
tions, among the family of the Coverleys, on the left 
hand of his father Sir Arthur. The coffln was car- 
ried by six of his tenants, and the pall held up by 
six of the quorum. The whole parish followed the 
corpse with heavy hearts, and in their mourning 
suits; the men in frieze, and the women in riding- 
hoods. Captain Sentry, my master’s nephew, has 
taken possession of the Hall-house, and the whole 
estate. When my old master saw him a little before 
his derflh, he shook him by the hand, aud wished 
him joy of the estate which was falling to him, de- 
siring him only to make a goixi use of it, and to pay 
the several legacies, and the gilts of charity, which 
he told him he hati left as quil-rents upon the estate. 
The captain truly seems a courteous man, though 
he says but littb*. He makes much of those whom 
my master loved, and shows great kindness to the 
(dd house-dog, that you know* my poor master was 
so fond of. It would have gt)ne to your heart to have 
heard the moans the dumb creature made on the day 
of my master’s death, lie has never cnjoyetl him- 
self since; no more has any of us. It was the me- 
laucholiest day for the poor people that ever hap- 
I pciied in Worcestershire. This being all from, 

“ Honoured Sir, your most sorrowful Servant, 

“ Edward Biscuit. 

“ P S. My master desired, some weeks before he 
died, that a book, which comes up to you by the 
carrier, should be given to Sir Andrew Freeport in 
his name.” 
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This letter, notwithstanding the poor butlers 
manner of writing it, gave us such an idea of our 
good old friend, that upon the reading of^it there 
was not a dry eye in the club. Sir Andrew, open* 
ing the book, found it to be a collection of acts of 
parliament There was in particular the Act of 
Uniformity, with some passages in it marked by Sir 
Roger’s own hand. Sir Andrew found that they re- 
lated to two or throe points which he had disputed 
with Sir Roger, the last time he appeared at the 
club. Sir Andrew, who would have been merry at | 
such an incident on another occasion, at the sight of i 
the old man’s hand-writing burst into tears, and put | 
the book into his pocket. Captain Sentry informs | 
me that the knight has left rings and mouruing for I 
every one in the club.— O. I 
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— Miserum est aliorum Incumbere famop, 

Ne coUapaa ruaut subducUa tecta columnia. 

Jcv. but. vlii. 76. 

Tia poor relying on anoUier'a fame 

For. take the plllara but away, and all 

The auperatructure muai in ruhia fall — S tepnky. 

This being a day of business with me, I must 
make the present entertainment like a treat at a 
house-warming, out of such^resents as have been 
8*enttne by my guests. The first dish which I serve 
up is a letter come fresh to my baud. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** It is with inexpressible sorrow that I hear of the 
death of good Sir Roger, and do heartily condole 
with you upon so melancholy an occasion. 1 think 
you ought to have blackened the edges of a paper 
which brought us so ill news, and to have had it 
staDiped likewise in black. It is expected of you 
that you should write bis epitaph, and if nofsible, 
fill his place in the club with as woitby ana divert- 
ing a member. 1 (question not but you will receive 
many recommendations from the public of such as 
will appear candidates for that post. 

** Since I am talking of death, and have mentioned 
an epitajib, I must tell you, Sir, that I have made 
discovery of a churchyard in which 1 believe you 
might s])end an afternoon with great pleasure to 
yourself and to the public. It belongs to the church 
of Stebon-Heath, commonly called Stepney. Whe- 
tberorno it be that the people of that parish have a 
particular genius for an epitanh, or that there be 
some poet among them who undertakes that work by 
the great, I cannot tell : but there are more remarkable 
inscriptions in that place than in any other 1 have 
met with ; and I may say, without vanity, that there 
is not a genlleman in England better read in tomb- 
stones than myself, my studies having laid very much 
in churchyards. I shail beg leave to scud you a 
couple of epitaphs, for a sample of those I have 
just now mention^. They are written in a dif- 
ferent manner ; the first being in a diffused and 
luxuriant, the second in the close contracted style, 
7 he first has much of the simple and pathetic ; the 
second is something light but nervous. The first 
is thus ^ I 

Here Thomas Sapper lies Interr’d. Ah, why ? j 

Bom )n New Euftiaod, did In London die{ | 

Wuv Uie third son of etKht, begot upon i 

His mother Martha, by bn« father John. I 

Much favour'd by his prince h« ’gan to be, j 

But nipt by death at the a^e of twenty-three. 

Fatal to him was that wo small-pox name. 

By which liis mother and two brethren 


Also to breathe their last, nine years before, 

And now have left their father to deplore 
The loss of all his children, with his wife. 

Who was the Joy and comfort of bis life 

The second is as follows 

Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 

Spitaliie.ds weaver, and that’s alL 

** I Will not dismiss you, whilst I am upon this 
subject without sending a short epitaph which I 
once met with, though I cannot possibly recollect 
I the place. The thought of it is serious, and in my 
I opinion the finest that I ever met with uj)ou this oc- 
I fusion. You know, Sir, it is usual, alter having 
told us the name of the person who lies interred, to 
launch out into his praises. This epitaph takes a 
quite contrary turn, having been made by the per 
son himself some time before his death. 

‘ Hie jacet R. C. in expectatione diei tupremt. 
Qnalis erat^ diet isle iudicabit.* 

Here lieth R. C. in expectation of the last day 
'What sort of a man he was that day will discover.’ ! 

“ I am, Sir,” &c. 

The following letter is dated from Cambridge : 

“Sir, 

“ Having lately read among your speculations an 
essay upon physiognomy, I cannot hut think that, 
if you made a visit to this ancient university, you 
j might receive very considerable lights upon that 
subject, there being scarce a young fellow in it who 
does not give certain indications of his particular 
humour aud disposition, conformable to the rules of 
that art. In courts and cities every body lays a 
constraint upon his countenance, and endeavours to 
look like the rest of the world ; but the youth of 
this place, having not yet formed themselves by con- 
versation, and the kqow’ledgo of the world, give theii 
limbs and features their lull play. 

“ As you have considered human nature in all its 
lights, you must be extremely well apprised, that 
there is a very close correspondence between the 
outward and the inward man ; that scarce the least 
dawning, the least parturicncy towards a thought, 
CBU bo stirring in the mind of man, without pro- 
ducing a suitable revolution in his exteriors, which 
will easily discover itself to an adept in the theory 
of the phiz. Hence it is that the intrinsic woith 
and merit of a son of Alma Mater is ordinarily cal- 
culated from the cast of bis visage, the c ontour of 
his person, the mechanism of his dress, the disposi- 
tion of his limbs, the manner of bis gait and air, 
with a number of circumstances of equal conse- 
quence aud information. The practitioners in this 
art often make use of a gentleman’s e) es to give them 
light into the posture of his brains; take a haiiolc 
from his nose to judge of tho size of his inielkcU; 
and interpret the overmuch visibility and pertl)e^s 
of one year as an inlallihlo mark of repvobati'in, 
and a sign the owner of so saucy a member fiaiM 
neither God nor man. In conformity to this schi inc, 
a contracted brow, a Inmnish downcast look, a solx r 
sedate pace, with both hands damrling quiet and 
steady in lines exactly parallel to each lateral pocket 
of the galligaskins, is Iogi«’, metaphysics, and mathe- 
matics, in perfection. So likewise the bellesdctlres 
are typified by a saunter in the gait, a lall of one 
wing of the peruke backward, an insertion of one 
hand in tho fob, and a negligent swing of the otlu i, 
with a pinch of right fine Barcelona between nny’'^ 
and thumb, a due quantity o) the same upon t 
upper lip> and a noddle-case louden with pukJ' 
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A|i;aiu, a solemn^ stalking pace is heroic 

twetrv, and politics ; an unequal one, a genius for 
the ode, and the modern ballad ; and an open breast, 
vvph an audacious display of the Holland shirt, is 
construed ii fatal tendency to the art military. 

** 1 miabt be much larger upon these hints, but 
I know whom I write to. If joucan graft any spe- 
culation upon them, or turn them to the advantage 
of the persons concerned in them, you will do a 
work very becoming tho Hritish Spectator, and 
oblige, “ Your very humble Servantt 

“ Tom Twkkk.” 
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Iiule hotninum pecuclumque genus, vitteque volantum. 

Et qu» iDurmoreo fert monslra sub lequore f ontus. 

ViRO. /En. vi. 728. 

Hence men and bea.stB tho breath of life obtain, 

4nd birds of air, and monsters of the main. — D uydkn. 

Though' there is a great deal of pleasure in con- 
templating the material world, by which I mean 
that system of borlies into which nature lias so cu- 
riously wrought the mass of dead matter, with the 
several relations which those bodies bear to one an- 
other ; there is still, methinks, something more won- 
derful and surprising in contemplations on the worW 
of life, by which 1 mean all those animals with which 
every part of tho universe is furnished. The ma- 
terial world is only the .«hell of the universe; the 
world of life arc its inhabitants. 

If we consider those parts of thd material world 
which lie tho nearest to us, and are therchtre sub- 
ject to our observations and inquiries, it is amazing 
to consider the infinity of animals with which it is 
stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; every 
green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is 
scarce a single humour in the body of man, or of any 
other animal, in which our glasses do not discover 
myriads of living creatures. The surface of ani- 
mals is also covered with other animals, which arc 
in the same manner the basis of other animals that 
live upon it ; nay, we find in the most solid bodies, 
as in marble itself, inuumerahle cells and cavities 
that are crowded with such imperccplihle inhabitants 
as are too little for the naked eye to discover. On 
the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teem, 
ing with numberless kinds of living creatures. We 
find every mountain and marsh, wilderness and 
Wood, plentifully stocked with birds and boasts; and 
every part of matter affording proper necessaries and 
conveniences for the livelihood of multitudes which 
inhabit it. 

Ihe author* of the Plurality of Worlds draws a 
very good argument from this consideration for the 
.)e()pling of every planet ; as indeed it seems very 
piohable, from the analogy of reason, that if no part 
■d nialter which we are acquainted with, lies waste 
and useh'ss, those great bodies, which are at such a 
distance from us, should not be desert and unpeopled, 
hut lather that they should be furnished with beings 
to their respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only which 
are endowed with perception ; and is in a mannei 
nrown away upon dead matter, any further than as 
j »s sub^rvient to beings which are conscious of 
cir existence. Accordingly, we find, from the 
udioi which lie under our observation, that matter 

hook WM pubUshed In 1686, and 
d ou the chiiiivrlca] VorUccsi oi De&carlcs. 


is only made as the basis and support of arimals, 
and that there is no more of the mie than what is iij- 
cessary for tho cxisteme of the other. 

Infinite goodness is of so comnumicative a nature, 
that it seems to delight in the coufernug of existeme 
U|ron every degree of perceptive being. As this is 
a speculation which I have often jairsucd wuh great 
pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge tuithcr upon u 
by considering that part of the scale ol beings which 
comes within our knowledge. 

There arc some living creatures which are ruiccd 
but just above dead matter. To mention only that 
species -of sliell-fisli, which are formea in the ta^lli(*u 
of a cone, that grow to the surface of several l ucks, 
and immediately die upon their being severed Iroiu 
the place where they grow, 'rheie arc many other 
creatures hut one remove from tlicsc, which have no 
other sense besides that of feeling and taste. Others 
have still an additional one of hearing ; others of 
smell, and others of sight. It is wonderful to oh- 
serve by what a gradual progress the world of life 
advances through a prodigious variety of species, 
before a creature is formed that is complete in 
its senses; and even among these there is such a 
different degree of perfection in the sense which one 
animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, that, 
though the sense in different animals he distin- 
guished by the same common denomination, it seems 
almost of a different nature. If alter this we look 
into the several inw’ard perfections of cunning and 
sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we find 
them rising after the same manner imjxrccptibly 
one above another, and receiving additional im- 
provements, OiCCording to the species in which they 
are implanted. This progress in nature is so very 
gradual, that the most perfect of an inferior species 
comes very near to the most imperfect of that which 
is immediately above it 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the 
Supreme Being, whoso mercy extends to all his 
works, is plainly seen, as I have before hinted, frojii 
his having made so very little matter, at least what 
falls within our knowledge, that does not swarm with 
life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diversity, 
than ill the multitude of living creatures. Had he 
only made one species of animals, none of the rest 
would have enjoyed the happiness of existence : he 
ha-s, therefore, spccificijl in his creation every degree 
of life, every capacity of being. The w’hoic ciiasni 
in nature, from a plant to a man, is filled up with 
divers kinds of creatures, rising one over another, 
by such a gentle and easy ascent, that the little 
transitions and deviations from one species to an- 
other are almost iu-seusible. The iulcrnicuiale space 
is so well husbanded and managed, that there is 
scarce a degree of perception winch does not appear 
in some one part of the world of lile. Is tho good- 
ness or the W’isdom of the Divine Being more ma- 
nifested in this his proceeding ? 

There is a consequence, besides those I have al- 
ready mentioned^ which seems very naturally de 
ducihle from the foregoing considerations. If the 
scale of being rises by such a regular progress so 
high as man, we may, by a parity ot reason, suppose 
thift it still proceeds gradually through those beings 
which are of a superior nature to him : since there 
is an infinitely greater space and room for diftereut 
degrees of perfection between the Supreme Being 
and man, than between man and the most despi- 
cable insect. This consequence of so great a va- 
riety of beings wliii'h are superior to us, Irom thit 
variety which is interior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, 
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in a passage which I shall here set down, after hav- 
ing premised, that notwithstanding there is such iii- 
finite room between man and his Maker for the 
creative power to exert itself in, it is impossible that 
I it should ever be filled up, since there will be still 
an infinite gap or distance between the highest 
created being and the Power which produced hftn. 

“ That there should he more species of intelligent 
creatures above us, than there are of sensible and 
material below us, is probable to me from hence ; 
that in all the visible corporeal world we see no 
chasms, or no gaps. All quite down from us the de- 
scent is by easy steps, and a continued series of 
things, that in each remove difler very little one 
from the oilier. There arc fishes that have wings, 
and arc not strangers to the airy region ; and there 
are some birds that are inhabitants of the water, 
whose blood is cold as fishes, and their flesh so like 
in taste, that the scrupulous are allowed them on fish- 
days. There are animals so near of kin both to 
birds and beasts, that they are the middle between 
both. Amphibious animals link the terrestrial and 
aquatic together. Seals live at (and and at sea, and 
porpoises have the warm blood and entrails of a hog; 
not to mention what is confidently reported of mer- 
maids, or sea-men, there are some brutes that seem 
to have as much knowledge and reason as some that 
are called men ; and the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will take 
the lowest of one, and the highest of the other, there 
will scarce be perceived any great difference between 
them : and so on, until we come to the lowest and 
the most iuorgauical parts of matter, we shall find 
every where that the several species are linked to- 
gether, and ditfcr but in almost insensible degrees. 
And, when we consider the infinite power and wis- 
dom of the Maker, we have reason to think that it 
is suitable to the magniticeut harmony of the uni- 
verse, aud the great design and infinite gooduesg of 
the Architect, that the species of creatures should 
also by gentle degrees asceud upward from us to- 
wards his iufiuite perfection, as we see they gra- 
dually descend from us downward ; which if it be 
probable, we have reason then to be persuaded that 
there are far more species of creatures above us than 
there are beneath ; we being in degrees of perfec- 
tion mheh more remote from the infinite being of 
God, than we are from the lowest state of being, 
and that w hich approaches nearest to nothing. And 
yet of all those distinct spegies we have no clear dis- 
tinct ideas.” 

In this system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves 
our particular attention, as man, who fills up the 
inidule space betweeo the animal and intellectual 
nature, the visible and invisible world, aud is that 
link in the chain of beings which has been often 
termed the nexus utri tuque murtdi. So that he who, 
in one respect is associated with angels aud arch- 
angels, may look upon a Being of infinite perfection 
as his father, and the highest order of spirits as his 
brethren, may in another respect say to corruption, 
” I’bou art my father ; and to the worm, Thou art 
my mother and my sister.”— 0. 
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Vuis deniderlo Jilt puder nut ojodus 
'1 am chan capitis.— IloK I Od. x*»v. I. 

AimI vvho can ftrieve too much ? What titno shall end 
-»ur inoumlDv for so de:ur friend ^ — CKiKtu. 


” Mr. Spectator, 

“ Thk just value you have expressed for the xna- 
trimouial state is the reason that I now venture to 
write to you, without the fear of being ridiculous ; 
and confess to you that though it is three mouths 
since 1 lost a very agreeable woman, who was my 
wife, ray sorrow i.s still fresh; and I am olten, m 
the midst of company, upon any circuiustance that 
revives her memory, wi.h a reflection what she 
should say or do on such an occasion : I say, upon 
any occurrence of that nature, which I can give )ou 
a sense of, though 1 cannot express it wholly, 1 am 
all over softness, and am obliged to retire and give 
way to a few sighs aud tears before I can be ca.^y, 
I cannot but recommend the subject of male widow- 
hood to you, and beg you to touch upon it by the 
first opportunity. To those who have not lived like 
husbands during the lives of their spouses this would 
ho a tasteless jumble of words ; but to such (of 
whom there are not a few) who have enjoyed that 
state with the .sentiments proper for it, you will have 
every line, which hits the sorrow, attended with a 
tear of pity and consolation ; for 1 know not by 
what goodness of l^rovidciice it is that every gu>h 
of passion is a step towards the relief of it ; anil 
there is a certain comfort in the very act of sorrow- 
ing, which, I suppose, arises from a secret con- 
sciousness in the mind, that the afllictiou it is under 
flows from a virtuous cause. My concern is nut 
indeed so outrageous. as at the first transport; tor 1 
think it has subsided rather iutu a soberer stale of 
mind than any actual jiertui batioii ofsjiirit. iheie 
might be rules formed for meir&. behaviour on this 
great incident, to bring them from that mislortune 
into the condition 1 am at present; which is, I 
think, that my sorrow has converted all roughness ot 
temper into meekness, good-nainre, and comjda- 
eency. But indeed, when in a serious and luueiy 
hour I present my departed consort to my imagina- 
tion, with that uir of persuasion in her countenance 
whey I have been in passion, that sweet alfahiliiy 
when 1 have been in good huinonr, that tender com- 
passion when 1 have had anything which gave me 
uneasiness ; I confess to you 1 am inconsolal ie, and 
my eyes gush with grief, as if 1 had seen her hut just 
then expire. In this condiiion 1 am broken in u])ou 
i>y a charming young woman, my daughter, who is 
the picture of what her mother was on her wedding- 
day. The good girl strives to comfort me ; but how 
rhall I let you know that all the comfort she gives 
me is to make my tears flow more easily? The 
child knows she quickens my sorrows, aud rejoices 
my heart at the same time. Oh, ye learned ! tell 
roe by what word to^speak a motion of the soul lor- 
which there is no name. When she kneels, and bids 
me be comforted, she is my child : when 1 take her 
in ruy arms, and bid her say no more, she is my 
very wife, aud is the very comforter 1 lament the 
loss of. I banish her the room, and weep aloud that 
1 have lost her luotlicr, and that I have her. 

*• Mr. Spectator, I wish it were possible for you 
to have a sen e of iheso pleasing perplexities; you 
might < ommnnii ulo to the guilty part of niuiikiini 

that the) are incapable of the happiness which la in 
the very sorrows of the virtuous. 

*• But pray spare me a little longer; give me 
leave to tell you the manner of her death. She took 
leave of all her family, and bore the vain appiico 
tioii of medicines with the greatest patience iin ‘ i- 
nable. When the physician told her she nuM 
. certainly die, she desired as well as she could th.d 
! all who were present, exce]>t myi*ilf, might dcp^ir* 
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the room She said sh»' had nothing to say, fi>r 
•he waft resigned, and I knew all she knew that 
t'oncerned us in this world ; but she desired to be 
alone, that in the presence of God only she might, 
without interruption, do her last duty to me, of 
thanking me for all my kindness to her ; adding, 
that she hoped in' my last moments I should feel the 
game comfort for my goodness to her, as she did in 
that she had acejuitted herself with honour, truth, 
and virtue, to me. 

“ 1 curb myself, and will not tell you thaf this 
kindness cut my heart in twain, when I expected 
an accusation for some passionate starts of mine, in 
some parts of our time together, to say nothing hut 
thank me for the good, if there was any good suit- 
able to her own excellence ! All that I had ever 
said to her, all the circumstances of sorrow and joy 
between Ui, crowded upon my mind in the same 
instant ; and when, immediately after, 1 saw the 
pangs of death come upon that dear body wliich I 
nad often embraced with transport; when I saw 
those cherishing eyes begin to be ghastly, and their 
last struggle to be to Hx themselves on me, how did 
1 lose all patience ! She expired my arms, and 
in my distraction 1 thought I saw her bosom still 
heave. There was certainly life yet still left. I 
cried, she just n^w spoke to me. But, alas ! I grew 
j giddy, and all things moved about me, from the dis- 
I temper of my own head ; for the best of women was 
I breathless and gone for ever, 

“ Now the doctrine I would, methinks, have you 
j raise from this account 1 have given you is, that 
there is a certain ^uanimity in those who are good 
and just, which runs into their very soirow, and dis- 
appoints the force of it. Though they »nust ))as8 
through afflictions in common with all who are in 
human nature, yet their conscious integrity shall 
undermine their affliction; nay, that very affliction 
shall add force to their integrity, from a rellectiou 
of the use of virtue in the hour of affliction, f sat 
; down with a design to put you upon giving us rules how 
to overcome such griefs as these, hut 1 should rather 
, advise you to teach men to be capable of them, 
j “You men of letters have what you call the fine 
; taste in your apprehensions of what is properly done 
or said. There is something like this rleeply grafterl 
[ in the soul of him who is honest and faithful in all 
his thoughts and actions. Everything which is 
false, vicious, or unworthy, is despicable to him, 
though all the world should approve it. At the same 
tune he has the most lively sensibility in all enjoy- 
ments and sufferings which it is jiroper for him to 
have W’hcre any duty of life is coucernc<l. To want 
sorrow when you in decencj| and truth should be 
afflicted, is, I should think, a greater iustuuce of a 
man’s being a blockhead than not to know the 
beauty of any passage in Virgil. You have not yet 
observed, Mr. Spectator, that the fine gentlemen of 
this age set up for hardness of heart ; and humanity 
has very little share in their pretences. He is a 
biavc fellow who is always ready to kill a man he 
mtes, hut he does not stand in the same degree of 
esteem who laments for the woman he loves. 1 
th^^ u ^*^**^*y might work up a thousand pretty 
I reflecting upon the persons most sus- 

^eptihle of the sort of sorrow I have spoken of ; 
m 1 (iare upon examination that 

ey are the wisest and the bravest of mankind who 
are most capable of it. 

‘ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
r** Octobri*. 1712. “ F. J.” 
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Vera rcfdil furies. dissiiDulattu pc'nt. — P Aub. 

'I'ho real face returns, tlie counterfeit is lost. 

“ Mr. SpE( TAlOK, 

“•I HAVE been for many years loud in this asscr- 
tioii, that there arc very few that can see or hear ; I 
mean, that can report what they have seen or heard ; 
and this through incapacity or prejudice, one of 
which disables almost every man who talks to you 
from representing things as he ought. Fur which 
, reasou 1 am come to a resolution of believing no- 
thing I hear ; and 1 contemn the man given to iiar- 
raiioii under the aiipelhilion of ‘ a matter of fact 
man and, according tome, a matter-of-fact man is 
one whose life and conversation is spent in the re- 
port of what is not matter of fact. 

“ I remember when Frince Eugene was here, 
there was no knowing his height or tiguie, until 
you, Mr. Spectator, gave the public satisfaction in 
that matter. In relations, the force of the expres- 
sion lies very often more in the look, the tone of 
v<»icc, or the gesture, than the words themselves ; 
which, being repeated in any other manner by the 
umiisceriiing. bear a very different interpretation 
from their original meaning. 1 must couless I for- 
merly have turned this humour of min^lo very good 
account; for whenever I heard any narration ut- 
tered with extraordinary vehemence, and grounded 
upon considerable authority, 1 was always ready to 
lay any wager that it was nt)t so. Indeed I never 
pretended to be so rash as to fix the matter any par- 
ticular way in opposition to theirs ; hut as there are 
a huudred ways of any thing hui)pening, besides tliut 
\ it has happened, I only coiiln veited its falling out 
in that one manner us they settled it, and left it to 
I he ninety-nine other ways, and consequently had 
more probability of success. I had arrived at a 
particular skill in warming a man so far in his nar- 
ration as to make, him throw in a little of the mar- 
vellous, and then, if he has much fire, the next de- 
gree is the impossible. Now this is always the time 
for fixing the wager. But this requires the nicest 
management, ^otherwise very probably the dispute 
may arise to the old determination by battle. In 
these conceits 1 have been very fortunate, and have 
won some wageis of those w ho have piofessedly va- 
lued themselves upon intelligence, and have put 
themselves to great charge and expense to be mis- 
informed considerably sooner than the rust of the 
world. 

“ Having got a comfortable sum by this my op- 
position to public report, 1 liavo hiought myself 
now to so great a periectioii pi inattention, more 
especially to party-relations, that at the same time 
i 1 seem with greedy ears to devour up the discourse, 

I I certainly do not know one word of it, hut pursue 
' my own course of thought, w hether upon business or 
umuseinent, with much tranquillity ; I say inatten- 
tion, because a lute ai t of purliauieiit* has secured 
all party liars from the penalty of a wager, and con- 
j sequeutly made it unprofitable to attend to them. 

However, goud-breediug obliges a man to maintain 
I the figure of the keenest aitciitiou, the true posture 
I of which in a cuficc-housc 1 take to consist in leaii- 
' ing over a tabic w ith the edge of it pressing hard 
upon your stomach : for the more pain the nanation 
is received with, the more gracious is your bending 

I • St:it. 7 .Vmie, cap. 17 —By it all wajjers laid uiioii a con- 
lhis<*iuy jtilauiig tu tla- w.u with Frame vv».rc dni.ircd U) 
void 
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over; besides that the nariahir thinks y(ju forget 
your |)ain by the plea!»ure cf hoariug hira. 

“ h»trt Knock has occasioucil several very per- 
plexed and inelegant heats and animosities; and 
there was one the other day, in a coffee-house where 
1 was, that took upon him to clear that business to 
7T\e, for he said he was there. I knew him to be 
liial sort of man that had not strength of capacity 
to be int'ormed of anything that depended merely 
Upon his being an eye-witness, and therefore was 
fully satistiod lie could give me no information, for 
the very same reason ho believed he could, tor he 
was there. However, I heard him with the same 
greediness as Shakspeare describes in the following 
lines : — 

I Haw a MOiith stand with his hammer, ttius, 

WiUi UKaitli, swallowing a tailor’s news. 

“ I confess of late I have not been so much 
amazed at the declaimers in cotTee-houses as I for- 
merly was, being satisffed that they expect to he 
rewarded for their vociferations. Of these liars there 
are two sorts : the genius of the first consists iii 
much impudence, and a strong memory ; the others 
have added to these qualitications a good under- 
standing and smooth language. These, therefore, 
have only certain heads, which they are as elo<|ueiit 
upon as they ( an, and may be called ‘ embelhsliers 
the others it'peat only wliat they lioar from others 
us literally as their jiarts or zeal will permit, and 
arc called ‘reciters.’ Here was a fellow in town 
feome y('ars ago, who used to divert himself by lell- 
iug a lie at Ohuriug-cross in the morniug at eight 
o'clock, and then following it through all parts of 
the town until eight at night ; at which lime he 
came to a club of his friends, and diverted them 
with an account wiiat cmisuie it had at Will’s in 
Covciit-garden, how dangerous it was believed to be 
at Child’s, and what inference they drew from it 
with relation to slocks at Jonathan’s. I have had 
the hoii'/ur to travel with (his genti email 1 speak of 
in search'ot one of his falsehoods; and have been 

J iroseut when lliey have described the very man they 
lave spoken to, as him who first reported it, tall or 
short, black or fair, a gentleman or a ragamuffin, 
according as they liked the intelli^ncc. 1 have 
heard one of our ingenious writers of news say, that, 
when he has had a ( uslomei come with un advertise* 
incut of an apprentice or a wife run away, he has 
Uesiri d the advertiser to compose himst if a little be- 
fore he dictated (he description of the offender : for 
when a person is put into a public paper by a uiuii 
who is angry with him, the real desenption of such 
person is hid in the deformity with which the angry 
man describes him ; therefore this fellow always 
made his customers describe him as he would the 
•Jay before he offended, or else he was sure he would 
never find him out. These and many other hints 
I could suggest to you for the elucidation of all fic- 
tions; but 1 leave it to your own sagacity to improve 
or neglect this speculation. 

I am, Sir, your mo.**! obedient, 

T. “ bumble Servant.** 
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-Adjuro nunquHtn eain me deserturum; 


I SHOiLD esteem myself a very happy man ifni^- 
speculations could in the least contribute to^lhe rec. 
tifying the conduct of iiiy readers in one of the 
most important affairs of life, to wit, their choice in 
marriage. This state is the foundation of (mrnmu- 
nity, and the chief band of society; and I do not 
think I can be too fre<iuent on subjects which nmv 
give light to my unmarried readers in a particular 
which is so essential to th('ir following haj>pinc.s.s or 
misery. A virtuous disposition, a good understand- 
ing, "an agreeable person, and an easy fortune, are 
the things which should be chieffy regardml on this 
occasion. Because my jiresont view is to direct a 
young lady, who [ think is now in doubt whom to 
take of many lovers, 1 shall talk at this time to my 
female readers. The udvanragos, as I was going to 
' say, of sense, beauty, and ri( lies, are wliat are cer- 
; tainly the chief motives to a prudent young woman 
] of fortune for changing her coudifiou ; but, ns she 
' is to have her eye upon each of these, she is to ask 
horself, whether the man who has most of these re- 
i commeiidati^ms in th(' lump is not the most desirahle. 
He that has excellent talents, with a moderate es- 
tate, and an ag|j|;cal)le jierson, is preferable to hi;n 
who is only rich, if it were only that good lacullies 
may purchase riches, but riches caniint purchase 
, ’vorthy endowments. I do not mean tiiat \vit, and 
I a capacity to entertain, is w hat shoubl he highly 
valued, except it is founded (tn good-naturt.' and hu- 
manity. There are many ingenious men, who-e a))ili. 
ties do little else but mak»* themselves and those ahout 
tdiem uneasy. Such are those who are far gone m 
the pleasures of the town, whoiiannot suj»{»oi t life 
without (piick sensations and gay reffeclions, and are 
strangers to tramjuillity, to right reason, anti a ealin^ 
motion of spirits, without tiansjxut or dejection. 
These ingenious men, of all men living, art' most to 
lie avoided hy her wiio would be happy lu a husiiand. 
Tliey are imiuediately sated with possession, and 
must necessarily lly to new acquisitions of beauty to 
pass away the wiling moments and intervals of life; 
for with them every hour is heavy that is not joyful. 
But there is a sort oi man of wit and sense, that 
■ can rcllect upon his own make, and that of his jiarl- 
ncr, with eyes of reason end honour, and who he- 
lit^vcs he ollemls against both these, if he does not 
j look upon the woman w ho chose liim to be under 
j bis protection in sicknes.s and health with tlie utmost 
I gratitude, whether from that mtunent she is shilling 
or ^.elective in person or mind : 1 say ihere ar»i 
* (host.* who think themselves bound to supply with 
good-nature the failings of those who love (lieiii, 
and wl»o always think tho.se the objects of love and 
j pity who came to tl|^ir arms the objects of joy and 
; admiration. 

Of this latter sort is Bysander, a man of wit. 
learning, sobriety, and good-nature ; <d birth and 
estate below no woman to accept; and of wlnnu it 
iniglit be said, should he succeed in his presc ut . 
W’lshtis, his mistress rai8»id his fortune, hut not that 
she made it. Wlien a woman is deliberating v'd 
herself whom she shall choose of many near e 


Non, si capiuntios rnihi sciain e*sc imiiufos oimifs homincf. 
Ilai/n rinhi expetivi, cnniigit, ctniveniiint mores; valeant. 

inter nos discicUum voiunt : bunc, nini mor.s. ini udiniot 
iwino. I KK. Antir. act iv. sc. 2. 

i swear never to forsake her; no, thoujih I were sure to make 
ail men iny enemies. H«r I tleinred; her 1 Ituve obtained ; 
our humours aj^roe. PerisJi all tbofc v.lio' would supiuule 
Hs ! Death aloue shall deprive me of hei V 


iirh ! 

other in other pretensions, certainly he ot best uiidi . j 
standing is to be preferred. Life hangs hcavi > m , 
the repeated conversation of one who has no ima ' 
ginution to be fired at the several occasions aru <> > 
jecti which come before him, or who cannot stii v , 
out of his retlections new paths of pleasing < istoin 
Honest Will Thrash and his wife, though nut nu ' I 
ried above four inontbs, have scarce had ® , j 

say to each other this six weeks ; and oik c. 
form to one’s self a sillier picture than the^ 
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creatures, in solemn pomp anti plenty, unable to 
enjoy# their fortunes, and at' a full stop among a 
crowd of servants, to whose taste of life they are be- 
holden for the little satisfactions by which they can 
be understood to be so much as barely in bedng. The 
hours of the day, the distiiK tions of noon and night, 
dinner and supper, are the greatest ncjtices they are 
capable of. This is perliaps representing the life of 
a very modest woman, joined to a dull fellow, more 
insipid than it really deserves ; but I am sure it is 
not to exalt the commerce with an ingenioun com- 
j piinion too high, to say that every new accrident or 
j object, which comes into such a gentleman’s way, 

I gives his wife new pleasures and satisfactions. The 
I approbation of his words and actions is a continual 
! new feast to her ; nor can she enough applaml her 
good fortune in having her life varied every hour, 
her mind more improved, and her heart more glad, 
from every circumstance which they meet with. He 
I will lay out his invention in forming new pleasures 
anil amusements, and make the fortune she has 
brought him subservient to the honour and reputa- 
tion of her ant] In-rs A man of sense, who is thus 
obliged, is ever conniving the happiness of her who 
did him so great a distinetion ; wnile the fool is un- 
grateful without vice, and never returns a favour 
because ho is not seusihlc of it- I would, methin^s, 
have so much to say for myself, that, if I fell into 
the liaiuls of him who treated me ill, he should he 
sensible when he did so. His conscience should be 
of my side, whatever became of his inclination. I 
do not. know hut it is the insipid choice which has 
been made by those who have the care of young wo- 
men, that llie marriage state itself has been liable i 
to so much ridicule. But a well-choseu love, moved 
by passion on both sides, and perfected by the ge- 
nerosity of one party, must he adorned with so many 
handsome incidents on the other side, tliat every 
I Jiarticular couple would ho an example in many cir- 
I cuinstances to all the rest of the species. I shall 
t end the chat upon this subject with a couple of let- 
I ters ; one from a lover, who is very well acquainted 
j with the way of bargaining on these occasions ; and 
the ':'ther from his rival, who has a less estate, hut 
great gallantry of temper. As for my man of piu- 
dence, he makes love, as he says, as if he were al- 
ready a father, and, laying aside the passion, comes 
to the reason of the thing. I 

“ Madam, j 

“ My counsel has perused the inventory of your 
estate, and considered what estate you have, which 
it seems is only yours, and to the mule-heirs of your i 
body J hut, iu default of such issue, tir the right 
heirs of your uncle Edward fo# ever. Thus, Madam, 

I arn advised you cauuot (the remaiuder not being 
*n you) dock the entail; by which means luy estate, 
which is fee-simple, will come by the settlement pro- 
posed to yourchildieu begotten by me, whether tin y 
are males or females : but my children begotten upon 
^>u will not inherit your lands, except l^get a sou. 
Now, Madam, since things are so, you are a woman 
‘d that prudence, and understand the world so well, ] 
as not to expect I should give you more than you 
can give me. 

“ I am, Madam (with great respect), 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ T. W.” 

The otner lover’s estate is less than this geiitle- 
an s, but he expressed himself as follows : — 

“ Madam, 

I have given in my estate to your counsel, and 


desired my own lawyer to insist upon no terms 
which your friends can propose foryour certain ease 
and advantage ; for indeed I have no notion of 
making ditHculties of presenting you with what can- 
not make me happy without you. 

“ I am, Madam, 

** Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“ B. T.” 

You must know the relations have met upon this; 
and the girl being mightily taken with the latter 
epistle, she is laughed at, and uiudc Edward is to 
be dealt with to make her a suitable match to the j 
Win thy gentleman who has told her hi? docs not care 
a farthing for her. All I hope for is, that the fair 
lady will make use of the first light night to show 
B. T. sh'* understands a marriage is not to be con- 
sidered as a common bargain. — T. 
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— — — •Nunc au>iur Apollo, 

Nunc Lyciiw s<»rtc3. ninic i-l .Iov»> missus ah ipso 
Iiitcrprcs (iivtim fcrl liorritla jussa per auras. 

SciUccl IS siijicns labor- ViRO. iiin.iv. 376 

Now Lyciaii lots, ami now tlic Delian god, 

Now llvnncs IS cinj)lo)eii IVtau Jove's ahoile, 

'I'o warn liiin hence, as if the peaceful state 
Of heavenly powers vserc tuucli'd with human fate ' 

Dkyuun 

I AM always highly delighted with the discovery I 
of any rising genius among my countrymen. For 
this reason, I have read over, with great pleasure, : 
tlie late ntiscellany pnbli.shed by Mr. Rope, iii which 
there are many excellent conipo.^.itions of that inge- 
nious gentleman. I ha\c had a pleasure of the s.nne 
kind in perusing a pocni that is just published, On 
the Prospect of Peace;* and uliicl), I hope, will 
meet with such a icwaid from its patrons as so uolile 
a pcr.ortnancc deserves. 1 wa.s partii. ularly well 
pleased to liml tliat the author had not amused him- 
self with fables out of the pagan thoo^gy, uinl that 
when he hints at any thing of this nature he aliiulcs 
to it only as to a fable. 

M.iny of our modern authors, whose learning very 
often extends no further than Ovid’s Mcthiiioipho-ses, 
do not know how to cclehiate a gnat man, without 
mixing a paved of school-buy tales with the recital 
of his actions. If you read a poem on a line woman 
among the authors of this class, you shall see that it 
turns more ujmn Venus or Helen than on the party 
coneerued. 1 have known a copy of verse.s on a 
great hero highly commended: but upon asking to 
hoar some of the beautiful passages, the admirer of 
it has repeated to me a speech of Apollo, or a de- 
scription of Polypheme. At other limes, when I 
have searched for the actions of a groat man, who 
gave a subject to the writer, I have been eiilerlaiuod 
W’ith the exploits of a river-god, or have hocu^forced 
to attend a Fury in her miNchievous progress, from 
one end of the poem to the otiier. When we are at 
school it is necessary fur us to be acquainted with 
the system of pagan theology ; and we may be al- 
lowed* to oiiUveu a theme, or point an epigram, with 
a heathen god; but when we would write a manly 
panegviie that should carry in it all the colours of 
truth, nothing can he more ridiculous than to have 
recourse to our Jupiters and Juuos. 

No thought is beautiful which is not just; and no 
thought can he just which is not founded iu truth, or 
at least iu that which passes for such. 

• By Mr. Thomas Tickell 
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exercises any other act of authority which does not 
belong to him : in short, 1 expect that no pagan 
agent shall be introduced, or any fact related, which 
a man cannot give credit to with a good conscience. 
Provided always, that nothing herein contained 


It) mock hcrorc poems the use of the heathen my- 
thology is not only excusable, but graceful, because 
it is the design of such compositions to divert by 
aclapting the fabulous machines of the ancients to 
low subjects, and at the same time by ridiculing such 
kinds of machinery in modern writers. If any are ■ shall extend, or be construed to extend, to several of 
of oj)inion that there is a necessity of admitting the female poets in this nation, who shall be still left 
these classical legends into our serious compositions, in full possession of their gods and goddesses, in the 
in order to give them a more poetical turn, I would same manner as if this paper had never been written, 
recommend to their consideration the pastorals of Mr. 1 O. 

Phillips. One would have thought it impossible for 
this kind of poetry to have subsisted without fawns 
and satyrs, wood-nymphs, and water-nymphs, with 
all the tribe of rural deities. But we see he has 
given a new life and a more natural beauty to this 
way of writing, by substituting in the place of the.se 
antiquated fables the superstitious mythology which 
prevails among the shepherds of our own country. 

Virgil and Homer might compliment their heroes, 
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No.s populo (lamtis Skn. 

As the world leads, we follow. > 

When I first of all took it into ray head to write 
dreams and visioms, I determined to print nothin^ 
of that nature which was not of my own invention, 
by interweaving the actions of deities with their But several laborious dreamers have of late c(»minu- 
achievements ; but for a Christian author to write in * nicalcd to me works of this nature, which, tor tbeii 
the pagan creed, to make Prince Eugene a favourite I rej)utations and my own, i have hitherto suppi t;j:ieil 
of Mars, or to carry on a corrospouderice between Had I printed every one that came to my hands. 
Bellonaand the Marshal de Villars, would be down- uiy b(M)k of speculations would have been little else 
right puerility, and unpardonable in a poet that is but a book of visions. Some of my concspomlcut!> 
past sixteen. It is want of sufKcient elevation in a have indeed been so very modest as to otter au cx- 
genius to describe realities, and place them in a cuse for their not being in a capacity to dream better, 
shining light, that makes him have recourse to such 1 ^^ave by me, for example, the dream of a youii^ 
trifling antiquated fables; as a man may write a gentleman not passed tifieen ; I have likewise by luc 
fine description of Bacchus or Apollo, that does not , the dream of a person of quality, and another called 
know how to draw the character of any of his con- 1 The Lady’s Dream. In tlie.se, and other pieces ol 
temporaries. ; the same nature, it is supjmscd the usual aUo\iiances 

In order therefore to put a stop to this absurd will be made to the age, condition, and sex, of the 
practice, 1 shall publish the following edict, bv virtue dreamer. To prevent this inundation of drcaiiis, 
of that spectatorial authority with which 1 stand which daily flows in upon me, I shall apply to ail 
invested. dreamers of dreams the advice which Epictetus has 

** Whereas the time of a general peace is, in all couched, after this manner, in a very simple and 
appearance, drawing near, being informed that there concise precept. “Never tell thy dreams,” says 
are several ingenious persons who intend to show i that philosopher; “ for though thou thyself mayest 
their talents on so happy an occasion; and being | take a pleasure in telling thy dream, another will 
willing, as much as in mo lies, to prevent that eflu- i take no pleasure in hearing it.” After this short 
•ion of nonsen’Ie which we have good cause to apnre- preface, I must do justice to two or three visions 
bend; I do hereby strictly require every person who i which I have lately published, and which 1 have 
shall write on this subject, to remember that he is a ] owned to have been written by other bands. I sbaP 
Christian, and not to sacritice his catechism to his , add a dream to these which comes to me troin Sirol- 
poetry. In order to it, I do expect of him in the land, by one who declares himselt of that country 
first place to make his own poem, w ithout depending and, for all I know, may be second-sighted, liici c 
upon Pheebus for any part of it, or calling out for is, indeed, something in it of the spirit oi John Bun- 
aid upon any one of the Muses by name. I do like- ; yan ; but at the same time a certain sublime w hich 
wise positively forbid the sending of Mercury with ! that author wa.s never master of. I shall publi.sh it, 
any particular message or dispatch relating to the ! because 1 question not but it will fall in with the 
peace, and shall by no means suffer Minerva to take ! taste of all my [lopular readers, and amuse the ima- 

■' ginutions of those who are more profound ; 'li'claniig, 

at the same time, that this is the last dream whicli 


upon her the shape of any plenipotentiary concerned j ginutions of those wl\o are more profound ; 
in this great work. I do further declare, that 1 '' * ' ’ 

shall not allow 'he Destinies to have had a hand in 
the deaths of the several thousands who have been 
slain in the late war, being of opinion that all such 
deaths may be very well accounted for by the Chris- 
tian system of powde||.and ball. I do therefore 
strictly forbid the Fates to cut the thread of man’s 
life upon any pretence whatsoever, unless it be for 
the sake of the rhyme. And whereas 1 have good 
reason to fear that Neptune will have a great deal 
of business on his hands, in several poems which we 
may now suppose are upon the anvil, 1 do also pro- 
hibit his appearance, unless it bo done in metaphor, 
simile, or any very short allusion ; and that even 
here he be not permitted to enter but with great cau- 
tion and circumspection. I desire thgt the same 
rule may he extended to his whole fraternity of 
heathen gods ; it being my design to cpndemn every 
poem to the tames in which Jupiter^ thunders, or 


1 ini end to publish this season. 

“ Si a, 

“ I was last Sunday in the evening led into a 
smious reflection on the reasonableness of virtuif 
and great £^ly of vice, from an excellent sermon 
had heariPtbat afternoon in ray iiarish-vhim h. 
Among other observations the preacher showei us, 
that the temptations which the tempter propose' 
were all on a supposition that we are either luaumj 
or fools, or with au intention to render us sue i , 
that in no other affair we would suffer ourselves o 
be thus imposed upon, in a case so 
clearly against our visible interest. Hisiilnstia lo 
and arguments carried so mqph persuasion a. 
conviction with them, that they remained a tou - 
1 derahle while fresh, and working in my ‘ 

• until at last the mind, fatigued with thought, g 
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way lo the forcible oppressions of slumber and 
sleep; whilst fancy, unwillinj^ yet to drop the sub- 
ject, presented me with the following vision 

“ Metbought I was just awoke out of a sleep that 
I could never remember the beginning of; the 
place where I found myself to be was a wide and 
spacious plhin, full of people that wandered up an<I 
down through several beaten paths, whereof some 
few were straight, and in direct lines, but most of 
them winding and turning like a labyrinth; but 
yet it appeared to me afterward that these lu^t all 
met in one issue, so that many that seemed to steer 
quite contrary courses, did at length meet and face 
one another, to the no little amazement of many of 
them. 

“ In the midst of the plain there was a great 
fountain ; they called it the spring of Self-love : out 
of it issued two rivulets to the eastward and west- 
ward : the name of the first was Heavenly-Wisdom ; 
its water was wonderfully clear, but of a yet more 
wonderful efi^ect ; the other’s name was Worldly- 
Wisdom ; its water was thick, and yet far from 
being dormant or stagnating, for it was in a conti- 
nual violent agitation ; which kept the travellers, 
whom 1 shall mention .by-and-bye, from being sen- 
sible of the foulness and thickness of the water; 
which had this effect, that it intoxicated those who 
drank it, and made them mistake every object that 
lay bef<»re them. Both rivulets were parted m‘ar 
their springs into so many others, as theie were 
straight ami crooked paths, which they attended all 
along to their respective issues. 

“ I observed from the several paths many now 
and then diverting, to refresh and otherwise qualify 
themselves for their journey, to the respective rivu- 
lets that ran near them : they contracted a very 
observable courage and steadiness in what they 
were about by drinking these waters. At the end 
of the perspective of every straight path, all which 
did end in one issue and point, appeared a high pil- 
lar, all of diamond, casting rays as bright as those 
of the sun into the paths ; which rays had also cer- 
tain sympathizing and alluring virtues in them, so 
that whosoever hud made soine considerable pro- 
gress in his journey onwards towards the pillar, by 
the repeated impressions of these rays upon him, 
was wrought into an habitual inclination and con- 
version of his sight towards it, so that it grew at last 
in a manner natural to him to look and gaze upon 
it, whereby he was kept steady in the straight 
Vaths, which alone led to that radiant body, the 
oeholding of which was now grown a gratification to 
his nature. 

“ At the issue of the crooked paths there was a 
great black tower, out of the centre* of which streamed 
a long succession of flames, which did rise even 
above the clouds ; it gave a very great light to the 
whole plain, which did sometimes outshine the light, 
and oppressed the beams, of the adamantine pillar; 
though by the observation I made^ afterward, it ap- 
peared that it was not from any diminiftion of light, 
but that this lay in the travellers, who would some- 
times step out of the straight paths, where they lost 
the full prospect of the radiant pillar, and saw it 
out sideways ; but the great light from the black 
tower, which was somewhat particularly scorching 
to them, Would generally light and hasten them to 
^eir proper climate again. 

. Ri>und about. the black towy there were, me- 
nought, many thousands of huge misshapen ugly 
I monsters; these had groat nets, which they were 
I P®^P®twally plying and outing towards the crooked 


paths, and they would now and then catch up those 
that were nearest to them ; these they took up 
Straight, and whirled over the walls into the flaming 
tower, and they wore no more seen nor board of. 

I “ They would sometimes cast thoir nets towards 
i the right paths to catch tho stragglers, whose eyes, 

' for want of frequent drinking at the brotrk that ran 
I by them, grew dim, whereby they lost thoir way : 
i these would sometimes very narrowly miss being 
catched away, but I could not hour whether any of 
these had ever been so unfortunate, that had been 
before very hearty in the straight paths. 

I ** I considered all these strange sights with great 
i attention, until at last 1 was interrupted by a t lus- 
jter of the travellers in the ciooked paths, who came 
up to me, bid me go along with them, and presently 

* fell to singing and dancing ; they took me by tho 
I hand, and so carried me away along with them. 

After I had followed them a considerable while, 1 
perceived I had lost the black tower of light, at 
which I greatly wondered; but as I looked and 
gazed round about me, and saw nothing, 1 began to 
fancy my first vision had been but a dream, and 
' there was no such thing in reality ; but then 1 con- 
► sidered that if I could fancy to see what was not, I 
I might as Weil have an illusion wrought on me at 
j present, and not see what was really before mo. I 
was very much confirmed in this thought, by the 
effect I then just observed the water of VVorhlly- 
Wisdom had upon me; for as 1 had drank a litiio 
' of it again, 1 felt a very sensible eftcct in my head : 
metbought it distracted and disordered all there ; 
this made me stop of a sudden, suspecting some 
charm or enchantment. As I was casting about 
' within myself what I should do, and whom to apply 
to in this case, I spied at some distance off me a 

* man beckoning, and making signs to me to come 
over to him. 1 cried to him, I did not know the 
way. lie then called to me audibly, to step at least 
out of the path 1 was in ; for if 1 stayed there any 
longer I was in danger to be catched in a great net 

! that was just hanging over me, and "ready to calt h 
I me up; that he wondered 1 was so blind, or so dis- 
! traded, as not to see so imminent and visible a 
(danger; assuring me, that as soon as. I was out of 

* that w'ay, he would come to me to lead me into a 
more secure path. This I did, and he brought me 
his palm full of the water of Heavenly- Wisdom, 
which was of very great use to me, for my eyes were 
straight cleared, and 1 saw the great black tower 

'just before me : but the great uei which 1 spied so 
I near me cast me in such a terror, that 1 ran back as 
far a% 1 could in one breath, without looking be- 
, hind me. Then my benefactor thus bespoke me : 
j * You have made the wonderfulest escape in the 
world ; the water you used to drink is of a bewitch- 
ing nature, you would else have been mightily 
shocked at the deformities and meanness of the 
place; fur beside the set o^||knd fools in whose com- 
pany you wa.s, you may nov^ehold many others who 
are only bewitched after another no less dangerous 
manner. Look a little that way, there goes a crowd 
of passengers ; they have indeed so good a head 
not to suffer themselves to be blinded by this be- 
witching water ; the black tower is not vanished out 
' of their sight, they see it whenever they look up to 
it; but see how they go sideways, and with their | 
eves downwards, as if they were mad, that they may ; 
thu.$ rush into the net, without being bef(»re}'aii«I 
troubled at the thought of so miserable a dc stvuc 
tion. Their wills are so perverse, and their hearts i 
so fond of the pleasures of the place, that rather 
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tnan forego them they will run all hazards, and ven- And I am apt to think it wan about the same time 
ture upon ail the miseries and woes before them. j that good-nature, a word so peculiarly elegant in 
“ ‘ iSte there that other company ; though they l our language, that some have affirmed it cannot well 
should drink none of the bewitching water, yet they I be expressed in any other, came first to be rendered 
take a course bewitching and deluding. See how i suspicioue, and in danger of being transferred from 
they clioose the crookedest paths, w hereby they have its original seme to so distant an idea as that of folly, 
often the black tower behind them, and sometimes j I must confess it has been my ambilion, in the 
see the radiant column sideways, which gives them : course of my writings, to restore, as well as I was 
some weak glimpse of it ! These fools content them- able, the proper ideas of things. And as I have at- 
selves with that, not knowing whether any other tempted this already on the subject of marriage in 
have any more of its intiuence and light than them- sevcyal papers, I shall here add some further obser- 
selves ; this road is called that of Superstition, or valious which occur to me on the same head. 

Human Invention : they grossly overlook that which Nothing seems to be thought, by our fine gentle- 
the rules aud laws of the place prescribe to them, men, so indispensable an ornament in fashionable 
and contrive some other scheme, and set of direc- life, as love. “ A knight-errant,'’ says Don Quixote, 
tions aud prescrij»tioii8 for themselves, which they “ without a mistress, is like a tree without leaves;” 
hope will serve their turn.’ He showed me many and a mau of mode among us, who has not some 

other kind of fools, w hich put me quite out of hu- fair one to sigh for, might as well pretend to appear 

mour with the place. At last he carried me to the dressed without his periwig. We have lovers in 

right paths, where I found true and solid pleasure, prose innumerable. All our nretenders to rhyme 

which entertained me all the way, until we came in are professed inamoratos ; and tnerc is scarce a poet, 
closer sight of the pillar, where the satisfaction in- good or bud, lobe heard of, who has not some real i 
creased to that nieasuie, that iriy faculties were not <»r supposed Sacchurissa to improve his vein, 
able to contain it: in the straining of them I was j If love be any retinenicnt, conjugal love must he 
violently waked, not a little grieved at the vanishing ! certainly so in a much higher degree. There is no 


of so pleasing a dream. 
“ Glasgow, Sept. 29.’ 
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'I'hal lovo alwiic, winch virtue » .aws cuutioi, 
Deserves lu the human soul. 


coinjiarison between tlic trivolous uffectatioii.s of at- 
tracting the eyes of women with whom you are only 
ca^itiv.'ited by way of amusement, and of whom per- 
! hup.s you know nothing more than their features, ' 
and a regular and uniform endeavour to make vuur j 
self valuable, both as a friend and lover, to one ■ 
whom vou have ciiosen to he the companion of your J 
! life, 'riic first is the siiriug of a thousand fo])peries, j 
It is my custom to lake frt qiient opportunities ot silly artifices, falsehoods, and perhaps barhuritirs, ‘ 
inquiring from lime to time what succes.s my specu* nl host rises iiohightr than to a kind of dancing- , 
lations meet with in the town. I am glaifto find, f«chool breeding, to give the person a more sparkling ! 
in [larticnlar, dial my diseourse.s on marriage have nir. The latter is the parent o( substantial virtues 
been well received. A friend of mine gives me to und agre(*able qualities, and cultivates the mind j 
understand, from Doctors’ Commons, that more li- | ''bile it improves the behaviour. The passion of 
cences have been taken out there of late than usual, j b>ve to a mistre.ss, even where it is most sincere, re- ' 
I am likewise inlormed of several pretty fellov\s, | semhles too much the flame of a lever : that to a i 
who have resolved to connneiice heads of families by ; wile is like the vital heat. j 

the first favourable iqiportuiiity. Otie of them writes | I have often thought, if the letters written by men 
me word that he is ready to enter into the bond of ’ of good-nature to ilu ir wives were to be (MmjMicd I 
matrimony, provided 1 will give it liini under my with those written b5' men of gallantry to tlu ir nuv 
hand (as I now do), that a man may slmw his face tresses, the former, notwiilistanding any inequality 
in good coni]>any after lie is married, and llial lie <>f style, would Mjipear to have the advantage, 
ni’cd not be ashamed to treat a woman with kindness I'riendship, teiidenu ss, and constancy, dresM'd ni a 
who puts h(?rself into hi.s power for life. j simpiiciiy ol expression, ret'onimeinl them.selvcs li\ 

I have other letters on tiii.s subject, which say that I more native elegance, than passionate niptiin s. 

I am attempting to make a revolution in the worbl | cxtravugaiii encouiiums, and slavish auuiahuii. If 
of gallantry, and that the consequence of it will he i we were adinitled to search the cabiT,et ol the hc.in* 
that a great deal of the sprigliiliest wit and satire of j ti ul Nareissa, among lieujis of epistles IVoni sevcial 
the last age will be lost; that a bashful fellow upon ■ admiicrs, which are tliere preserved with equal e,ii<\ 
changing his c iiidition, will he no longer puz/ded i how few should we find hut would make an> oiiesu iv 

how to stand the raillery of his facetious cannpa- j »u the reading, except lier wi»o is tlatiered by tln in . 

nions; that he need not own lie married only to j Dui m how oiljeient a style must the wise Hen. \"- 
plunder an heiress of her fortune, nor pretend that j lus, who converses with that good sense and go.n 


! ridiculous name of a fond 


he u«-e.s her ill, to avoi|||||i 
husband. 

Indeed, if 1 may speak my opinion of great part 
of the writings whieh once prevailed among us under 
the notion of humour, they aie such as would tempt 
one to think tliere had been an a.ssociation among 
the wits of tln.se times to rally legitimacy out of out 
island. A stale of wedlock was the common mark 
of all the adventurfcb in a farce or comedy, a.s well 
as the essayers in lampoon and satire, to shoot at; 
and nothing was a more standing jest, in all clubs of 
fiTshioiiahle mirth and gay converiution. It was dc- 

lermined among iho'.e airy rrilics, that the appelhi- . — — — . - imeii?' 

tion of a sober man shr/tUd signify u syiritlcss fellow. I fa*l of friend# and the most agiveuble of coiuj>- 


humour among all his friend.s, write to a wile vvho 
the worihy olijeet of his utuio.st uffeelion ? Heii<- 
volus, both in [lublic and jirivatc, and all oecaMons 
of life, appears to have eveiy good qiiulily and d' 
sirablc ornament. Abroad, he is reveieiiien ' 
esteemed; at home, beloved and hapjiy. Tfiesaln- 
factiou he enjoys there settles into au habitual C'Uii 
placeiicy, whn h shine.s ju bii countoiiam e. eiili' cus 
iiis wit, and seasons his conversation, bven tlio"* [ 
of his acquaiiilunce, who have never seen liia> *'* | 
his letiremcnt, (U|| shareiM in llie happiness ‘ J j 
and it is very muW owing to his heing^he ^ | 
hejil beloved of hushandb, that he is the inobt s ‘a 
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There is a sensible pleasure in contemplating such 
beautiful instances of domestic life. The happiness 
of the conjugal state appears heightened to the 
highest degree it is capabffe of wlien we see two per- 
sons of accomplished minds not. only united in the 
same interests and affections, but in their taste of 
the same improvements, pleasures and diversions. 
Pliny, one of the finest gentlemen and politest wri- 
ters of the age in which he lived, has left us, in his 
letter to Hispulla, his wife’s aunt, one of the most 
agreeable family pieces of this kind 1 have ev^^r met 
with. I shall end this discourse with a translation 
of it; and I believe the reader will be of my opi- 
nion, that conjugal love is drawn in it with a deli- 
cacy which makes it appear to be, as 1 have repre- 
sented it, an ornament as well as a virtue. 

“ PLINY TO UlSPLLLA. 

“ As I remember that great affection which was 
between y»iu and your excclleut brother, and know 
you love his daughter as your own, so as not only to 
express th.? tenderness of the best of aunts, hut even 
to supply that of the best of fathers ; I am sure it 
will be a pleasure to you to hear that ^he proves 
^'orthy (»f her father, worthy of you, and of your and 
her ancestors, lli r ingennity is admiral>le ; In-r 
frugality extraordinary. »Shc loves me, the surest 
pledge of her virtue; and adds to this a woiidejiful 
disposition to learning, which she has acipiired from ' 
her affection to mo. She reads my wriiings, studies 
them, and even gets them liy heart. You would i 
smile to sec the concern she is in when I have a ! 
cause to plead, and the joy she shows when it is ' 
over. She finds moans to have the iirst news hnmght 
her of the success 1 meet with in court, how 1 am 
heard, and what decree is made. If I recite any 
thing in public, slic cannot refrain from placing her- 
self privately in some corner to hear, wi»ere with 
the utmost delight, she feasts on my applauses, ■ 
Sometimes she sings iny verses, and accompaniivs 
them with the lute, w ithout auy master except hive, j 
the best of instructors. Ifrom these iiistuaces, 1 : 
take the most certain omens of our perpetual and j 
increasing happiness; since lier affection is not} 
founded on iny youth and person, wliich must gra- } 
dually decay, but she is lu iuve with the immortal j 
part of me, my glory and reputation. Nor indeed j 
could less be expected from one who had the happi- i 
ness to receive her education from you, who in your ' 
house was accustomed to every thing that was vir- [ 
tuous and decent, and even began to love me by | 
your recommendation. For, us you had always tbe 
greatest respect for my mother, you were pleased 
from my infancy to form me, to commend me, and 
kindly to presage I should lie one day w hat my wife 
fancies I am. Accept, therefore, our united thunks : 
mine, that you have bestowed her on me ; and hers, 
that you have given me to her, as a mutual grant ol 
joy and felicity.” 
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Keep a stiff rein.— Amu son. 

I AM very loath to come to extremities with the 
young gentlomou mentioned in the following letter, , 
and do not care to chastise them with my own hand, ' 
ttntil I am forced by provocations too great to be i 
suffered without the absolute de|^ct.ion of my spec- j 
tatorial dignity. The crimes OTWiese offenders are ; 
l^ced under the observation of one of my chief 
who is posted just at the entrance of the pass ' 


I between London and Westminster. As I nave great i 
I confidence in the capacity, resolution, and integrity, 

' of the person deputed by me to give an account of 
, enormities, I doubt not but 1 shall soon have het’ore 
■ me all proper notices which are let^uisitc for the 
I amendment of manners in public, and the instruc- 
‘ lion of each individual of the human spi'cies in what 
is due from him in respect to the whole body of 
mankind. The present paper shall consist only of 
the above-mentioned letter, and the copy of a depu- 
tation which 1 have given to my trusty friend Mr. 
John Sly; wherein he is charged to notify to me all 
I that is necessary for luy ariimadver.sion upon the 
delinquents meniioned by my corresjiondenl, as well 
as ail others described in the said dejiutation. 

“ TO Tllli Sl'ECTATOli-GKNLKAL OF GUKAT-BUITAIN 

I grant it docs look a little familiar, hut 1 must 
call you 

“ Dear Dlmr, 

“ Being got again to the further end of the Wi- 
dow’s collVe-liousi*, 1 shall from hence give you some 
account of tin; behaviour ot‘ our hackiiey-cuachiuen 
since my last. 'Fhose indefatigable gentlemen, with- 
out the least de.^igii, 1 dare smv, of seif-interest or 
advantage to themselves, «io sull ply us voluiitecr.i 
day and night fur the good of their country. 1 will 
not trouble you w ith emimerating many particulars, 
Imt I must l»y no means omit to iiilorm \ou of an 
infant about six fool* high, and between Iwei ty and 
thirty years of age, who W'as seen in the arms of a 
hackney-coachman, driving by Will’s ci)tleo-imu.>e 
in Covcnt-Gaiden, between the hours of four and 
live in the atternoon of that very day wliermn you 
piihltshed u ineumrial against them. 'I'liis impudent 
young cur, tlmugli he could not sit inf a coach-liox 
without holding, vet would ho venture his neck to 
hid dciitim. e to \our spectatorial authority, or to auy 
thing that you .onnieiianced. W ho he was 1 know 
not, but 1 heard tins relation this morning from a 
gentleman wl>o was an eye-wiincss of tins his iin- 
pudeuce ; and 1 was willing to take the liist (.p])or- 
tuiiity to infuiin you of him, as holding it I'xtiemcly 
requisite that jou should nip liim in the Lud. But I 
am mysel*' must concerned for my fellow-teinplars, | 
fellow-students, and fellow-labourers in the law, 1 I 
lucau Mieh of them as are dignilied and tlisiuiguishod 
under llic deiiominadun id hai kney-t (laehmeu. ^uch 
usquriiig minds have these ambitious )oung men, j 
that they cannot enjoy themselves ould ot a coaeh- | 
box. It is, however, an nuspeakalde eomloit to me 
that I can now tell \ou that .some of them are grown j 
.so bashful us to study only iu tlie night-tune or in 
tlie country. 'I’he other night I spied one ot otir 
young geiitleuieii very diligent at his lucuhralions in 
Fleet-street; and, by the way, I should be under 
some concern lest ihi.s hard studeiU should one time | 
or other crack his brain witlmstuuving, hut that 1 am 
iu hopes nature has taken dftre to tortily him in pro- 
jiortion to the great umlmtakings lie was assigned i 
for. Another of my fellow-templars on Thursday | 
last was getting up into his study at the bottom of 1 
Gray’s-inu-laue, in orvb r, 1 suppose, to contemplate 
in the fresh air. Now, Sir, my requect is, that the 
great modesty of these two geutleiucn may be re- 
corded as a paitcrii to the rest, ami if you would 
but give iheiii two or three touches with your own 
p.‘U. though you might not perhaps prevail with them 
to desist entirely trom their meditations, yet I iluuht 

* KceL t lutcmlcd i» scciv.k fi>r on J St'c pro'TdiMs; noia. 
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not but yo« wouW letsl preserve them from being 
public speetAcleit of foil) in our streets, i say, two 
or three touches with your own pen ; ft)r I have 
really observed, Mr. Spec., that those Spectators 
which are so prettily laced down the sides with little 
c's, how inslruciive soever they may be, do not 
carry with them that authority as the others. I do 
again fheret’ore desire, that, for the sake of their 
dear necks, you would bestow one penful of your 
own ink upon them. I know you are loath to ex- 
pose them ; and it is, I must confess, a thousand 
pities that any young gentleman, who is come of 
honest persons, should be brought to public shame. 
And indeed 1 should be glad to have them handled 
a little tenderly at the first ; but if fair means will 
not prevail, there is then no other way to reclaim 
them but by making use of some wholesome severi- 
ties ; and 1 think it is better that a dozen or two of 
such good-for-nothing fellows should be made ex- 
amples of, than that the reputation of some hundreds 
of as hopeful young gentlemen as myself should 
sutler through their folly. It is not, however, for 
me to direct you what to do ; but, in short, if our 
coachmen will drive on this trade, the very first of 
them that 1 do hud meditating in the street, 1 shall 
make bold to ‘ take the number of hi'j chambers,’* 
together with a note of his name, and dispatch them 
to you, that you may chastise him at your own 
discretion. 


shall have addition of honour or nenes, and report 
whether they preserve the countenance they had 
before such additit^n. As to persons on foot, you are 
to be attentive whether tfcev arc pleased with thci»- 
condition, and are dressed suitable to it ; but espe- 
cially to distinguish such as appear discreet, by a 
low-heel shoe, with the docent ornament of a lea- 
ther garter;* to write down the names of such 
country gentlemen as, upon the approach of peace, 
have left the hunting for the military cock of the 
hat; of all who strut, make a noise, and swear at 
the drivers of coaches to make haste, when they see 
it is impossible they should pass ; of all young gen- 
tlemen m coach boxes, who labour at a perlecliou 
in what they are sure to be excelled by the meanest 
of the people. Yon are to do all that in you lies that 
coaches and passengers give way according to the 
course of business, all the morning in term-time to- 
wards Westminster, the rest of the year towards the 
Exchange. Upon these directions, together with 
other secret articles herein enclosed, you arc to 
govern yourself, and give advertisement thereof to 
me, at all convenient and spectatoriul hours, when 
men of business are to be seen. Hereof you are not 
to fail. Given under my seal of office. • 

T. Thk Spectator. 
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“ I am, dear Spec., for ever yours, 

MoSKS (rHEENBAG, 

** Esq. if you please. 

** P. S. Tom Hammercloth, one of our coachmen, 
is now pleading at the bur at the other end of the 
room, but has a* little too much vehemence, and 
throws out his arms loo much to take his audience 
with a good grace.” 

To my loving and well-beloved John Sly, haberdaihei 
^ v/ hut», and tobacconist, between the cities oj Lon- 
don and estminxmr. 

Whereas frequent disorders, affronts, indignities, 
omissmns, and trespasses, lor which there are no 
remedies by any form of law, but which apparently 
disturb and disquiet the minds of men, happen near 
the place of your residence ; and that you are, as 
welJr by your commodious situation, as the good 
parts with which you are endowed, properly quali- 
♦ied for the observation of the said offences ; I do 
hereby authorize and depute you, from the hours^of 
nine m the morning until four in the afternoon, to 
keep a strict eye upon all persons and things that 
are conveyed in coaches, carried in carts, or walk 
ou foot from the city of London to the city ofWcst- 
niinster, or ffom the city of Westminster to the city 
of London, within the said hours. You are there- 
fore not to depait from your observatory at the end 
of Dcvercux-courtduring the said space of each day, 
hut to observe the behaviour of all persons who are 
suddenly transported f^om stamping on pebbles to 
sit at ease in chariots, what notice they take of 
their foot acquaintance, and send me the speediest 
arlvice, when they are guilty of overlooking, tbrning 
from,-^ or appearing grave*and distant to, their old 
triends. When man and wife are in the same coach, 
you are to see whether they appear pbqsed or tired 
with each other, and whether they carry the due 
mean in the e)eof the world, between fondness and 
coldness. You are carefully to behold all such as 


* An sihislon to tlio usual ami prudent precaution of taking 

the ncinhe" f/f a ijarVney cotu'h before entraiye 


Facile inveuies et prjorem, el i)ojus inoratain; 

Metiureni tieqiic tu repene#, uequo sol \ ulcl. 

i'l.Atits in Stiohor. 

You will easily hud a worse woman; a better the sun never 
•hone upon. 

I AM BO tender of my women-rcaders, that I 
cannot defer the puhlication of any thing vvhi<h 
concerns their happiness or quiet. The repose of a 
I married woman is consulted in the first of the lo!- 
! lowing letters, and the Iclicity of a maiden lady in 
j the second. 1 call it a felicity to have the addresses 
of an agreeable man; and f think I have not any 
where seen a prettier ^iplicalioii of a poetical story 
than that of his, in making the tale of Ccphalus and 
Pnicris the history jiicture of a fan in so f^allant a 
manner as he addresses it. But sec the letters 

' Mr. Spectator, 

** It is now almost three months since I was in 
town about some business; and the hurry ol it being 
over, I took coat h one afternoon, and drt)VC to see a 
relation, who married about six years ago a wealthy 
citizen. 1 found her at home, but her husband gone 
to the Excliange, and expected back withiu an hour 
at the furthest. Alter the usual salutations of kiini- 
ness, ami a hundred questions about friends in llie 
country, we sat down to niquet, played two or thicc 
games, and drank tea. 1 should have told yon that 
this was niy second time of seeing her since her 
marriage; but before, she lived at the same town 
where 1 went to school; so that the plea ol a rela- 
tion, added to the innocence of rny youth, prevailed 
upon her good humour to indulge me in a freedom 
of conversation, as often, and oliener, than the sfnet 
discipline of the school would allow of. You may 

easily imagine, after such an acquaintance, we 

might be exceeding merry without any oflence ; as 

• It has been said that there is an allusion here to » ' ^ 
worthy gentleman of fortune, bred to the law. "ho haU i ■ 
hers ill Dftfoin i-mqi[|iHis name wa.H Kiehurd 
younger sou of a bat4|P. who, ihouKh In? aJ\va)» u'yv • ^ 

I gMSes**Tln no oilier umtance uffeeted ^ 

bparltrular ercouni ol him, see Anecilolet o' ” Bov^j 
n 
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in callinfif to mind how many inventions I have been 
put to in deluding the mas.ter, how many iiauds 
forged for excuses, how many times been sick in 
perfect health ; for I wa/J then never sick but at 
school, and only then becojise out of her company. 
We had wiled away three iiours after this manner, 
when 1 found it past tive ; and, not expecting her 
husband would return until late, rose up, and told 
her I should go early next morning b)r the country. 
She kindly answered she was afraid it would be 
long before she saw me again ; so, I took my leave, 
and parted. Now, Sir, I had not been got liome a 
fortnight, when 1 received a letter from a ne ighbour 
of theirs, that ever since that fatal afternoon the 
lady had been most inhumanly treated, and the 
husband publicly stormed that he was made a 
member of too numerous a sot iety. ilc had, it 
seems, listened most of the time my cousin and 1 : 
were together. As jealous ears always hear double, ' 
so he heard enough to make him mad; and as jea- 
lous eyes always see through magnifying glasses, so 
he was certain it could not be 1 whom he had seen, 
a beardless stripling, hut fancied ho saw a gay gen- 
tleman of the Temple, ten years older than myself; 
and for that reason, I presume, durst not come in, 
nor take any notice when I went out. He is per- 
petually asking his wife if she does not think the 
time long (as sho said she should) until she see her 
cousin again. Pray, Sir, what can be done in this 
case? 1 have writ to him to assure him I was at 
his house all that afternoon expecting to see him. 
His answer is, it is only \ trick of hers, and that he 
neither can nor will believe me. The parting kiss 
I find mightily nettles him; and confirms him in 
all his errors. Ben Jonson, as I remember, makes 
a foreigner, in one of his comedies, ‘admire the 
desperate valour of the bold English, who let out 
their wives to all encounters.’ The general custom 
of salutation should excuse the favour done me, or 
you should lay down rules when such distinctions 
are to be given or omitted. You cannot imagine. 
Sir, how troubled I am for this unhappy lady’s mis- 
fortune, and beg you would insert this letter, that 
the husband may reflect upon this accident coolly. 
It is no small matter, the case of a virtuous woman 
for her whole life. I know she will conform to any 
regularities (though more strict than the common 
rules of our country ret^uire) to which his particular 
temper shall incline him to oblige her. This acci- 
dent puts me in mind how generously Pisistralus, 
th« Athenian tyrant, behaved himself on a like occa- 
sion, when he was instigated by his wife to put to 
death a young gentleman, because, being passion- 
ately fond of his (laughter, he had kissed her in pub- 
lic, as he met her in the street. ‘ What,’ said he, 

‘ shall we do to those who arc our enemies, if we do 
thus to those who are our friends?* I will not 
trouble you much longer, but am exceedingly con- 
cerned lest this accident may cause a virtuous lady 
to lead a miserable life with a husband who has no 
grounds for his jealousy but what I have faithfully 
related, and ought to be reckoned none. It is to be 
feared, too, if at last he sees his mi^^take, yet people 
will be as slow and unwilling in disbelieving scan- 
dal, as they are quick and forward in believing it. I 
«ihall endeavour to enliven this plain honest letter 
witii Ovid’s relation about Cybele's image. The 
*h»p wK^rtin it was aboard was stranded at the 
“touth of the Tiber, and the men wore unable to 
"iove i^ until Claudial a virg^ but suspected of 
I>y a slight pull hauled it in. The story 
lold in the fourth book of the Fasti. 


• Parent of Goda.' began the weeping fair, 

‘ Hcv\ard ot pumsh. but olj ! hear my prayer 
Iflevvdiiess e'er detil’d iny virgin liiuuin, 

From heaven witli justice I receive iny doom: 

But if my honour yet has known no slain, 

Ihou. goddess, thou my innocence maintain: 

Thou, whom the nicest rules of goodness sway'd, 
Vouchsafe to follow an unbleniish'd maid.' 

She spoke, and touch'd the chord with glad surpriss, 

('1 he truth was witness’d by ten thousand eyes) 

The pitying goddess easily comply d, 

Follow'd in tiiumph. and adorn d her guide; 

While Claudia, bluNhing still for past disgrace. 

March’d .silent on, with a slow solemn pace: 

Nor yet from some was all distrust remov’d. 

Though heaven such virtue by .such wonders prov'd. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 

“ Philagnotks.** 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You will oblige a languishing lover if you will 
please to print the enclosed verses in your next 
paper. If you remember the Metamorphoses, you 
know Procri.s, the fond wife of Cephalus is said to 
have made her husband, who delighted in the sports 
of the wood, a present of an unerring javelin. In 
process of time he was so much in the forest, that 
his lady suspected he was pursuing some nymph, 
under the pretence of following a chace more inno- 
cent. Under this suspicion, she hid herself among 
the trees,* to observe his motions. While she lay 
concealed, her husband, tired with the labour of 
hunting, came within her hearing. Ashe was faint- 
ing with heat, he cried out, * Aura venH’ ‘Oh! 
charming air, approach !’ 

“ The unfortunate wife, taking the word air to be 
the name of a woman, began to move among the 
bushes; and the husband, believing it a deer, threw 
his javelin and killed her. This history painted on 
a fan, which I presented to a lady, gave occasion to 
my growing poetical. 

• Come, gentle air !' the ilCollan shcpliord said. 

While Procris panted in the secret shade; D 

‘ Come, gentle air,’ the fairer Delia cries, 

While at her feet her swam expiring lies. 

Lo ! the glad gales o’er all her beauties .stray, 

Breathe on her lips, and in her bosom play. 

In Della's hand this toy is fatal found. 

Nor did that fabled dart more surely wound. 

Both gifts destructive lo the givers prove. 

Alike both lovers fall by those they love : 

Yet guiltless, loo. this bright destroyer lives. 

At random wounds, nor knows the wounds she give*; 

She views the story with attentive eyes. 

And pities Piocris, while her lover dies " 
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Dum potuit. solita gemitum virtute repressit. 

Ovid. Met, ix. 165. 

With wonted fortitude she bore (he si^rt. 

And not a groan coiifess'd her buriimg heart.— -G ay. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ I WHO now write to you am a woman loaded 
with injuries; and the aggravation of my misfor- 
tune is, that they are such which arc overlooked by 
the generality of mankind ; and, though the most 
afflicting imaginable, not regarded as such in the 
general sense of the worid. I have hid my v^atiou 
from all mankind; but having now taken pen, ink, 
and paper, am resolved to unbosom mpelf to you, 
and lay before you what grieves me and all the sex. 
Yoif have very often mentioned particular hardships 
done to thi.s or that lady; hut methinks you have 
not, in any one speculation, diroitly pointed at the 
partial freedo n men take, the unreasonable conniic- 
meni women are obliged to, iu the only circumstauce 
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{n which we arc necessarily to hare a commerce 
with them, that of love. The case of celibacy is the 
great evil of our nation ; and the indulgence of the 
vicious conduct of men in that state, with the ridi- 
(ule to which women are exposed, though never so 
virtinius, if long unmarried, is the root of the greatest 
irrcgulaiities of this nation. To show you, Sir, that ^ 
though you never have given us the catalogue of a , man who stared, at the same time is a housekeeper ; 
idy’s lihrarv, as you promised) we read good books I for you mu.^t know they have got into a humour of 
of our own choosing, I shall insert on this <»ccasion | latc’of being very regular in theur sins ; and a young 
a paragraph or two out of Echard’s Roman History, 

111 the 4lth page of the second volume, the author 


downright affront to modesty. A disdainful look on 
such an occasion is leturncd with a countenance re- 
buked but by averting their eyes from the woman of 
honour and decency, to some flippant creature who 
will, as the phrase is, be kinder. I must set down 
things as they come into rny head, without standing 
upon order. Ten thousand to one but the gay gentle- 


fellow •shall keep his four mai<ls and three footmen 
with the greatest gravity irnaginnblo. There are no 
hserves thnl Augustus, upon his return to Homo at | less than six of these venerable housekeepers of my 

•at ! aequaintance. This humour among young men of 


(he end of a war, received complaints that too gre 
a number of the young men of quality were uninar. 
iied. The emperor thn oupon asseuiDlod the whole 
equestrian order; aud liaviug separated the married 
from the^iugle, did partii ular honours to the former; 
but he told the latter, that i.s to say, Mr. Spectator, 
he told the bachelors, tliat their lives and actions 
had been so peculiar, that he knew not by what name 


r(jndition is imitated by all tbe world below them, 
and a general dissolution ♦ of manners arises from 
this one source of libertinism, without shame or re- 
prehension in the male youth. It is from this one 
fountain that so many beautiful helpless young wo- 
men arc sacrificed and given up to lewdiiess, shame, 
' povoity and disease. It is to this also that so many 


to t all them ; not by tluit of men, for they performed 1 excellent young women, who might be jiatterus 


nothing that was manly ; not by that of citizens, for 
the city might perish notwithstanding their care; 
nor by that of Homans, for they designed to extir- 
pate the Homan name. Then, proceeding to show 
liis tender care aud hearty aflection for lifs people, 
he further told them, that" their cmirse of life was of 
such peniicioms coiise(|ueuce to the glory and gran- 


T. 


If 

\ou dnl your duty as a Spectator, you would care- 
fully examine into the number of births, marriages, 
and burials ; aud when you have deducted out of 
your deaths all such a.s went out of the world without 
marrying, then cast up the number of both sexes 
born within such a terra of years last past; you 
from the single peojlle departed, make some 
inferences or guesses how many there are left 
uninarried, and raise some useful scheme lor the 

ainendmeut of the age in that particular. 1 liavu ^ 

not patience to proceed gravely on lliis abmiiiuahle ; auiusing myse 
liheriiuism ; for I cannot but reflect, as I am wri- 
ting to you, upon a certain lascivious marncr which 
Ail our young gentlemen use in public, ,nnd examine 
our eyes with a pclulancy in their owp which is a 


inigh 
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‘ »5ir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ Hacukl Wkllauay.’ 


of 

conjugal alfcction, and parents of a worthy race, 
pine under unhappy passions for .such as have not 
attention enough to observe, or virtue enough to 
prefer, them to their common wenches. Now, Mr. 
Spectator, I must he free to own to you, that I my- 
self sulTer a tasteless insipid being, from a eoiiside- 
i-atiou I have for a man who wuuhl not, as ho has 
deur of the Homan nation, that he could not choose ! gaid in my hearing, resign his liberty, as he calls it, 
but tell them, that all other crimes put together for all the beauty and wealth the whole sex is pos- 
could not equalize theirs, for they were guilty of ; ses>ed of. Such calamities as these would not hap- 
murdcr in not sulferiug those to he born which pen, if it could possibly be brought about, that by 
should jiroceed fnaii them ; of impiety, in causing lining bacludurs as Papists convict, or the like, they 
the names and honours of their ancestors to cease; were dislingiii.shed to their disadvantage from the 
and of sacrilege, in destroying their kind which pro- | rest of the world, who fall in with the mcasur<‘s ol’ 
cced from the iniiiiortal gods, and human nature, ' civil society. Lest you should think I speak this as 
tht? principal thing consecrated to them: therefore, ■ being, according to the seiisele.ss rude phrase, a ina- 
m this respect, they di.s.solved the government in licious old maid, I shall acquaint von I am a woimui 
^soheyingitslaws; betrayed theircountry by making of condition, not now tbiee-and-twenty, and have 
t barren and waste ; nay, and demolished their city, had proposals from at least ten dillereiit men, and 
m depriving it of inhabitants. And he was sensible the greater number of them have upon the upshot 
that all thi.s proceeded uot from any kind of virtue i refused me. Something oi other is always amiss 
or abstinence, but from a looseness and wautonness ' when the lover lakes to some new wench. A set- 
which ought never to be encouraged in any civil go- tlcmcnt is easily exccnied u^minsl, and there is very 
vernraeut. There are no particulars dwelt upon that little recourse to avoid the vicious part of our youth, 
let US into the conduct of those young worthies, , but throwing one’s self away upon smiie lileless 
whom this great emjjeror treated with so much jus- ' blockhead, who, though ho is without vice, i.s also 
lice and indignation; hut any one who observes , without virtue. Now-a-days we must be contented 
what passes in this town may very well frame to ; if we can get creatures which are uot bad ; trood ase 
himself a notion of their riots ami debaucheries all not to be expei.ted. Mr. Spectator, I sat near )ou 
night, and their apparent preiiarations for them all the other <lay, and think 1 did not dii^please youi 
day. * It is not to he doubted but tlie.se Homans spectatorial eye-.sight; which I shall be a ^‘dter 
never passed any of their time innocently but when judge of when I see whether you take notice o 
they were dMeep, and never slept hut when they ; the.se evils your own way, or print tliis niciiioria 
were weary and heavy with excesses, and slept only ; dictated from the disdainful heavy heart ol, 
to prepare themselves for the repetition ot them. 
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Singula qujprjuo locum teneant aoric • 92. 

Let every thing have its dun place.— HoscommoN. 

I Ui*oN the hearing of several late disputes con 
1 cermng rank and precedence, 1 could not ^ 
i amusing myself with some observations whic> 
made upon tbe learned world, as to this 
ticulur. by the learned world 1 here mean a ^ 


* DissoluteoosA 
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all those who are any way coiiot’rnod in works of li- 
terature, whether in (he w riting, printing, jr repeut- 
ing part. To l)t?gin with tiio writers. 1 have ob- 
served that the author of a folio, in all coin}><inics 
and conversations, sets himself above the author of 
a quarto ; the author of a quarto above the author of 
an octavo: and soon, by a gra<lual (ioscent an<l 
subordination, to an author in twenty-fours. This 
distinction is so well observed, that in an assembly 
of the learned, I liave seen a folio writer phnre him- 
self in an elbow-chair, when the author of a*duode- 
cimo has. out of a just deference to his superior qua- 
lity, seated himself upon a squab. In a word, 
authors are usually ranged in company after the 
same manner as their works are upon a shelf. 

The most minute pocket author liath beneath him 
the writers of all pamphlets, or works that aie only 
stitched. As for the pamphleteer, he fakes pl.ice of 
none hut the authors of single sheets, and of that 
fraternity who publish. their labours on certain days, | 
or «)n every day of the week. 1 do not rind that the 
precedency anumg the iudiv idujils in this latter class 
of writers is yet settled. I 

For my own part, I have had so strict a regard to ' 
the ceremonial which prevails in tlie learned world, 
that 1 never presumed to take jilaee of a pam- 
phleteer, until my daily papers were gathered jnto ; 
those two first volumes which have aln ady appeared, j 
After which, I mitur.illy jumped over the hea<ls not 
only of all pamphleteers, but of every octavo writer ' 
in (ireat Hrilain tliat had written but one book. I j 
am also inlbnucd by my bookseller, that si.x octavo.s i 
have at all times been looked upon as an equivalent 
to a folio; which I take notice ot the rather, because 
1 would not have the learned world surprised if, 
after the publication of half a dozen volumes, I take 
my place accordingly. When my scattered forces 
are thus rallied, and reduced into regular bodies, 1 
flatter myself that I ihall make no despicable figure 
at the head of them. 

Whether these rules, which have been received 
time out of mind in the commonwealth of letters, 
were not originally established with an eye to our 
paper manulaeture, 1 shall leave to the di.scussion of 
others; and shall only remark birther in this }>lace, 
that all printers and booksellers take the wall of one 
another according to the above-mentioned merits of ) 
the authors to whom they respectively belong. 

I eome now to that point of precedency which is 
settled among the three learned proressions by the 
wisdom of our laws. I need not here take notice of 
the rank which is allotted to every doctor in each of 
these professions, who are all of them, thoui;h not 
so high as knights, yet a degree above ’squires: 
this last order of men, being the illiterate body of j 
the nation, are consequently thrown togellier into ^ 
a class below the three leariie*! prol'cssions.* 1 1 
tneniion this for the sake of several rural ’squires, | 
whose reading does not rise so high as to The pre- ■ 
sent State of Fin gland, and who are often apt to ' 
Usurp that precedency wliich by the laws of their : 

I country i.s not due to them. Their want of learn- j 
*ug, W'hich has planted them in this station, may in ' 
*ome measure extenuate their misdemeanour; and 
our professori ought to pardon them when they 
offend in this particular, considering that they are 

a state ot ignorance, or, as we usually suv, do not 

*here is another tribe of persons who are retainers | 

hftvi Universities, that of Uubliii in parlicul.ir, they 1 
music, who take rnuk ufior the uocloisof Uie i 
arned profRusUms, and above esquires. j 


to the learned woriu, and who regulaf ‘ themselve* 
upon all occasions by sovcwal .’aws peculiar to hcii 
body; I mean the players or actors of both sexes. 
Aiinnig these it is a standing and nneontrovorled 
principle, that a tragedian always takes place of a 
comedian ; and it is very well known the morrv 
drolls who make us laugh are always jilaced at tiie 
lower end of the table, and in every entertaimueut 
give w'ay to ibe dignity of the buskin. It is a stage 
maxim, “ Once a king, ami always a king.” For 
this rea.son it would be thought very absurd in Mr. 
Bullock, notwithstanding the heiglit and graceful- 
ness of his person, to sit at the right hand of a hero, 
though lie W'cre hut live loot higii. 'I'he .same dis- 
tinction is' bserved among the ladic.s of the theatre. 
Queens and heroines preserve their rank in private 
conversation, while t.boM? wlio are waiting women 
and maids of honour upon the stage, keep their dis- 
tance also hehimi the scones. 

1 shall only add that, by a parity of reason, all 
writers of tragedy look upon it as their due to be 
seated, s rved, or saluted, before comic writers ; 
those who deal in tragi-comedy usually taking their 
scats between the authors of either side. There has 
oeen a long dispute for precedency between the 
tragic and lioroie poets. Aristotle would have ‘.he 
latter yield the pas to the former ; hut Mr. Dryden, 
and many others, would never submit to this deci- 
sion. Hurlesi[uc writers pay the same deference to 
the heroic, as comic writers to their serious brothers 
in tlic drama. 

lily (his short tabic of laws order is kept up, and 
distinction preserved, in the whole republic of let- 
ters. — O. 
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Si(! Voneri ; cui imparts 

Formas ulipio atiimos sub iilaMiea ^ 

Sa'vo miltero cum joco. — llua. 1 Od. xxxili 10 . 
Tlius V(>uus spiwts ; the ncli, the base, 

IJiilike ii) rortimc and m i'aee. 
lo d;saj;re. Jii;^' love provokes; 

When cruellv jnco.se, 

. She ties the fatal uooso, 

And binds unerpials to the hra/.en yokes. — CuKKcn. 

It is very u.siial for those who have been severe 
upon marriage, in some part or other of their lives, 
to enter into the fraternity which (hey have ridi- 
culed, and to see their raillery return upon their own 
heads. I scarce ever knew a woman-hater that did 
not, sooner or later, pay for it. Marriage, which is 
a Messing to another man, falls upon such a one as 
a judgm< nt. Mr. Congreve's Old Bachelor is set 
forth to us with much wit and hunmiir, as an e.x- 
amplc of this kind. In short, those vvho have most 
distinguished themselves by railing at, the sex in 
general, very often make an honourable amends, by 
choosing one of the inojt worthless persons ot it for 
a companion and yokefellowb Hymen takes his re- 
venge in kind on those who turn his mysteries into 
riiliiule. 

My friend Will Honeycomb, who was so unmer- 
cifully wiltv upon the w^omen, in a couple of letters 
w'huh 1 lately communicated to the public, has given 
the ladies ample satisfaction by marrying a farmer’s 
daughter; a piece of news which came to our club 
bv the last pokt. The templar is very positive that 
he has m:\riicd a dairy-maid ; hut Will, in his letter 
to me on this occudon, sets tlic best face upon the 
matter that he can, and gives a more tolerable ac- 
count of his sjmiise. I must confess I suspe< ted 
gduicthing more than ordinary, when upon opening 
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the U'tter I found that Will was fallen ofiF from his 
former gaiety, having changed “ Dear Spec.,** which 
was his usual salute at the beginning of the letter, 
into “ My worthy Friend,** and subscribed himself 
at the latter end of it at full length William Honey- 
comb. In shoit, the gay, the loud, the vain Will 
Honeycomb, who had made love to every great for- 
tune that has a))peared in town for about thirty years 
together, ana boasted of favours from ladies whom 
I he had never seen, is at length wedded to a plain 
country girl. 

His letter gives us the picture of a converted rake. 
The sober character of the husband is dashed with 
the mau of the town, and enlivened with those little 
cant phrases, which have made my friend Will often 
thought very pretty company. But lot us hear what 
he says for himself: 

** My worthy Friend, 

“ I question not but you, and the rest of my ac- 
quaintance, wonder that I, who have lived in the I 
smoke and gallantries of the town for tinity years j 
together, should all on a sudden grow fond of a ; 
country life. Had not my dog of a sti ward ran 
away as he did without making up his accounts, 1 
bad still been immersed in sin and sea-coal. But 
since »uy late forced visit to my estate, I am so 
pleased with it, that I am resolved to live aud die 
upon it. I am every day abroad among my acres, 
and can scarce forbear tilling my letter with breezes, 
shades, flowers, meadows, and purling streams. The j 
simplicity of manners, which I have heard you so | 
often speak of, and which appears hero in perfec- ' 
tion, charms me wonderfully. As an instance of it 
1 .must acquaint you, aud by your means the whole 
club, that 1 have lately married one of my tenant’s 
I daughters. She is boru of honest parents ; and 
though she has no portion, she has great deal of 
virtue. The natural sweetness and innocence of her 
behaviour, the freshness of her complexion, the un- 
afl'ected turn of her shape and person, shot me 
through and through every time that I saw her, and 
did more execution upon me in grogram than the 
greatest beauty in town or court had over done in 
brocade. In short, she is such a one as promises 
me a good heir to my estate ; and if by her means 
1 cannot leave to my children what are falsely called 
the gifts of birth, high titles, and alliances, 1 hope 
to convey to them the more real and valuable gifts 
of birth— ^strong bodies and healthy constitutions. 
As for )obr fine women, 1 need not tell thee that 1 
know them. I have bad my share in their graces ; 
but no more of that. It shall be my business here- 
after to live the life of an honest man, and to act as 
becomes the master of a family. I question not but 
I shall draw upon me the raillery of the town, and 
be treated to the tune of, ‘ The Marriage-hater 
Matched ;* but I am prepared for it I have been 
as witty u]>on others in my time. To tell thee truly, 

1 saw such a tribe of fashionable young flutteiiug i 
coxcombs shot *’.p, that 1 did not think my post of 
an homme dt rutile any longer tenable. I felt a . 
certain stiffness in my limbs, which entirely de- j 
stroyed the jantiness of air 1 was once muster of. 
Besides, lor I may now confess my age to thee, I 
have been ei|^ht*and-forty above these twelve years. 
Since my retirement into the country will make a 
vacancy in the club, I could wish you would till up 
my place with my friend Tom Dapperwit He has 
an infinite deal of tire, and kimws the town. For 
mv own part, as I have said before, L shall endea- 
your to live hereafter suitable to a map in my sta- 
ll 


tion, as a prudent bead of a family, a good husband, 
a carelul father (when it shall so happen), and as 
“ Your most sincere Friend, 

aud humble Servant, 

O. “ William Honeycomb.” 


No. 531.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 171^ 

Qui mare et terras, varii.sque munduin 
Teiiiperat horin ; 

Unde nil mujiw lieiuTatiir ipso ; 

*Nec viget quicquam siimlt, aut socuiuliim. 

lioK. 1 Od. xiL 15. 

Who guides below, and rules above. 

The great Disposer, and iho mighty King . 

Thun ho none greuU r. like him none 
That cun bo, is. or \\ as ; 

Supreme he singly tills the throne — CnKKC u. 

Simonides being asked by Dionysius the tyrant 
what God was, desired a day’s time to consider of it 
before he made his reply. When the day was ex- 
pired he desired two days; and afterward, instead 
of returning his answer, demanded still double the 
time to consider of it. This great poet ami philo- 
sopher, the more he contemplated the nature of the 
Deity, fouml that he waded hut the mure out of his 
depth; and that he lost himself in the thought, in- 
stead of finding an end to it. 

K wc eonsioer the idea which wise men, by the 
light of reason, have framed of the Divine Being, 
it amounts to this; that he has iii him all the per- 
fection of a spiritual nature. And, since we have 
no notion of any kiud of spiritual perfection hut 
what wc discover in our own souls, we join intini- 
tude to each kind of these perfections, and what is 
a faculty in a human soul becomes an attribute in 
God. We exist in place and time; the Divine 
Being fills the immensity of space with his pri sencc, 
and inhabits eternity. We are possessed of a little 
power and a little knowledge: The Divine Being is j 
almighty and omniscient. In short, by adding in- I 
} finity to any kind of perfection wc enjoy, and by j 
’ joining all these different kinds of pcrleclioii in one | 
i being, we form our idea of the great Sovereign of 1 
natuie. | 

Though every one who thinks must have made 
this observation, I shall proiiuce Mr. Locke’s au- 
thority to the same purpose, out of his Es>ay on 
Human Understanding : ” If we examine tin- idea 
we have of the iucomjirehensible Supreme Being, 
we shall find that we come by it the same way ; and 
that the complex ideas we have both of God ami 
separate spirits, are made up of the simple ideas we 
receive from reflection ; i>. y. having, from what we 
experience in ourselves, got the ideas of e.xistence 
and duration, of knowledge and power, of pleasure, 
and happiness, and of several other qualities and 
powers, which it is bettor to have than to be witli- 
uut ; when we would frame an idea the most suita- 
ble we can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every 
one of these with our own idea of infinity ; ami so 
putting them together make our complex idea ot 
God.” 

It is not impossible that there may be many kinds 
of spiritual perfection, besides those which aie 
lodged in a human soul ; but it is impossible that 
we should have ideas of any kinds of perfection, ex- 
cept those of which we have some small rays an< ^ 
short imperfect strokes in ourselves. It woum | 
therefore be a very high presumption to determme 
whether the Supreme Being has not many looro | 
aUributes than those which enter into our cone* p , 
tiuns of him. This is certain, that if there be any 
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kind of spiritual perfection which is not marked out man,^ who was an honour to his country, and a more ! 
in the human soul, it belongs in its fulness to the diligent as well as sucressful inquirer into the works 
divine nature of iiHurethan any of herour nation has ever produced. 

Several eminent philosophers have imagined that ** He had the profoundest veneration for the great 
the soul, in her separate state, may have new facul- God of heaven and earth that I have ever observed 
ties s^iringing up in her, which she is not capable of in any person. The very name of God was never 
oxeriing during her present union with the body ; mentioned by him without a pause and a visible stuj) 
and whether these faculties may not correspond with in his discourse; in which one, that knew him most 
other attributes in the divine nature, and open to us particularly above twenty years, has told me that 
hereafter new matter of wonder and adoration, we he was so exact, that he does not remember to have 


are altogether ignorant. This, as 1 have said be- 
fore, we ought to acquiesce in, that the Sovereign 


observed him once to fail in it.” 

Every one knows the veneration which was pai I 


Being, the great Author of Nature, has in him all by the Jews to a name so great, wonderful, and 
possible perfections, as well in kind as in degree : to holy. They would not let it enter even into their 
speak according to our methods of conceiving, I religious discourses. What can we then think of 
shall only add under this head, that when we have those who make use of so temendous a name in the 
raised our notion of this infinite Being as high as it ordinary expressions of tlieir anger, mirth, and 
is possible for the mind of man to go, it will fall in- most impertinent passions ? of those who admit it | 
finitely short of what he* really is. ” There is no into the most familiar questions and assertions, lu- 
end of his greatness.”^ The most exalted creature dicrous phrases, and works of humour? not to I 
he has made is only capable of adoring it; none mention those who violate it by solemn perjuries? 
but himself can comprehend it. It would be an atfrout to reason to endeavour to set 

The advice of the son of Sirach is very just and forth the horror and profaneness of such a practice, 
sublime in this light. “ By his word all things consist The very mention of it exposes it sufficiently tc 
We may speak much, and yet come short : wherefore those in whom the light of nature, not to say reli- 


in sura he is all. How shall we be able to mag- 
nify him ? for he is great above all his works. The 
Lord is terrible and very great ; and marvellouS is 
his power. When you glorify the Lord, exalt him 
as much as you can ; for even yet will he far ex- 
ceed. And when you exalt him, put forth all your 
strength, and he not weary; for you can never go 
far enough. Who hath seen him, that he might tell 
us? and who can magnify him as he is? There are 


I gion, is not utterly extinguished. — O. 

No. MONDAY, NOVEMBKR 10, 1712. 

— Funnor vice cotia. acutmn 

lU'ddere qua* fcrruni valet, evsors ipsa secandl. 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 304. 

I play the whetstone ; useless, and unfit 
To cut myself, 1 sharpen other's wit. — I'Kxicpii. 

It is a very honest action to be .studious to pro. 


yet hid greater things than these be, for we have I Juce other men’s merit; and I make no scruple of 
seen but a few of his works.” saying, I have as much of this temper as any man 

I have here only considered the Supreme Being iu tho world. It would not be a thing to be bragged 
by the light of reason and philosophy. If we would of, but that it is what any man may be master of, 
see him in all the wonders of his mercy, we must vrho will take pains enough for it. .Much observa- 
have recourse to revelation, which represents him to of ^he unworthiness in being pained at the ex- 
us not only as infinitely great and glorious, but as cellcnce of another, will bring you to a scorn of 
infinitely good and just in his dispensations towards yourself for that unwillingness; and when you have 
man. But as this is a theory which falls under every got so far, you will find it a greater pleasure than 
one’s consideration, though indeed it cau never he you ever before knew to be zealous in promoting 
sufficiently considered, I shall here only take notice the fame and welfare of the praiseworthy. I do not 
of that habitual worship and veneiation which we speak this as pretending to be a mortified sclf-deny- 
ought to pay to this Almighty Being. We should , ing man, but as one who has turned bis ambition 
often refresh our minds with the thought of him, and into a right channel. I claim to myself the merit of 
annihilate ourselves before hina, in the contempla- having extorted excellent productions from a person 
lion of our own worthlessness, and of his transcen- of the greatest abilities, who would not have let them 
dant excellency and ])crfcctiuD. This would imprint appeared by any other means ;f to have animated a 
in our minds such a constant and uninterrupted awe few young gentlemen into worthy pursuits, who will 
and veneration as that which I am here recommend- he a glory to our age; and at all times, and by all 
ing, and which is in reality a kind of incessant j>ossible means in my power, undermined the inte- 
prayer, and reasonable humiliation of the soul before rest of ignorance, vice, and folly, and attempted to 
him who made it. substitute in their stead learning, piety, and good 

This would effectually kill in us all the little seeds sen.se. It is from this honest heart that I find iny- 
of pride, vanity, and self-conceit, which arc apt to self honoured as a gentlemau-usher to the arts ami 
shoot up in the minds of such whose thoughts turn sciences. Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope have, it seems, 
more on those comparative advantages which they of me. The former has writ me an excel- 

enjoy over some of their fellow-creatures, than ou lent paper of verses, in praise, forsooth, of mysejf; 
that infinite distance which is placed between them | and the other enclosed for my perusal an admirable 
*nd the supreme model of all perfection. It would which I hope will shortly see the light. In 

likewise quicken our desires, and endeavours of .1,^ mean time I cannot suppress any thought of 
uniting ourselves to him by all the acts of religion hi.s. but insert this sentiment about the dying words 
and virtue. Adrian. I will m>t determine in the case he 

Such an habitual homage to the Supreme Being mentions; but have thus much to say in favour of 
^ould, in a particular manner, banish from among jjig argument, that many of his own works, which I 
us that prevailing impiety of using his name on the have seen, convince me that very pretty and very 

. n ^ • See Bishop Buraet's sermon, preached at the f^uner^ ij 

^ nna the following passage m an excellent Honourable Robert Boyle, 
sermon, preached at the fufioral of a gentle- t Addison. j The Temolc of Faroe. 
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sublime sentiments may be lodged in the same bo- 
som without diminution to its greatness. 

*' Mr. Srkctatou, # 

“ I was the other day in company with five or six 
men of some learning ; where, chaneing to menti(m 
.he famous ver'^es which the Emperor A«irian spoke on 
his death bed, they were all agreed that it was a pieee 
of gaiety unworthy that prince in those circuinstance.s. 
I couM not hut dissent from this opinion. Meihiuks 
it was by no means a gay but a very serious soli- 
hxpiy t«» his soul at the point of his departure; in 
whn h sense I namrally took the verses at my first 
reading them, when I was very young, and before I 
’iiiew whcit interpretation the world generally put 
uputi them. 

Aniniula vajnila, blaiidula, 

Hosprs c<>nie''(jue cor|>(/ii}t, 

Qu;«* iiuitc ahibis in loca ? 

I'lilliduhi. ri^uia, iiudula, 

Nec (ut soles) dabis joca ! 

“'Alas, my 8(jul ; thou pleasing companion of 
fnis body, thou fle«*ting thing that art now deserting 1 
it, whitficr art thou ilying? to wliat unknown re- I 

S '*on ? Thou art all trembling, fearful, and pensive, j 
ow what is hoeomo of thy former wit and humour? ) 
Thou shall je.st and he gay no more.’ 1 

“ I confess I cannot apprehend where lies the I 
trifling in all this; it is the most natural and oh- j 
vious reflection imaginable to a dying man : and, if ; 
we consider the emperor was a heathen, that dimht j 
concerning the future fate of Ids soul will seem so [ 
far from being the effect of want of thought, that it 
was scarce reasonable he should think otherwise : 
not to mention that here is a plain confession in- 
cluded of his belief in its immoitality. The dimi- 
nutive epithets of vaijuldy blaadiila^ and the rest, 
appear not to me as expressions of levity, hut rather 
of endearment and cMtucern : sueh as we fiml in Ca- 
tullus, and the authors of Ileiideeasyllahi after him, 
where they arc used to express the utmost love and 
tenderness for their mistresses.— -If you tliink me 
right in my notion of the last words of Adrian, be 
pleased to insert this in the Spectator; if not, to 
Bupprcs.s it. “ I am,” &c. 

“To THK sriTosEi) At THOR OF THE Spectatoh. 

•* In rourt.s licenildus, :in<l a slianieless 
How loiiK the war .‘•hall wjI wiih virtue wage .* 

Enchanted by this prcstitulcd fair. 

Our youth run heailiong in the fatal snare ; 

In tieight of rapture ela.'^p unheeded ))ain». 

And suck pollution through their tingling veiiui. 

“ Thy sfiotless thoughts unshoekeil the priest may hear. 
And the pure vestal in her bosom wear. 

To eoiisciou.s blushes and diinini.shed pride 

Thy gla.s 9 betrays what treaeh'reus love would hide; 

Nor harsh thy precepts, but. infus'd hy .stealth. 

Please while they cure, and cheat u.s mlo health. 

Thy works in t’hJoe’s toilet gain a part. 

And with his tailor share the fopling's heart: 

Lash'd In thy satire the penurious cit 
Laughs at himself, and finds no harm In wit ; 

From felon gamesters the raw 'stpiire is free, 

And Britain owes her rescu'd oaks to thee * 

His miss the frohe viscount T dreads to toast, 

Or his third cure the .shallow templar boost : 

And the rash fool who scorn’d the beaten road. 

Dares rjuake at thunder, and confess his Ood. 

“ The brainless stripling, who, exjjell'd to town, 

Damn'd tho .stiff college and pedantic gown, 

Aw'd by Uie tiariic is dumb, and thrice a week 
Spell.i uncouth Latin, and pretends to (ireek. 

A saimt’ring tribe ! *uch, born to w ide eslatei, 

With ‘ yea' and * no' in senates hold debates : 

* Mr. Tiekell here alludes to Steele’s papers against the 
sharpers, Aic,,^ the 'I'atler, and panlcuiarJy to a letter in 
'Lit, No 73, signed Will 'i’rusty. and wriUen by Mr. John 
HugliM 

* Viscount Bolinghroke. 


At length despis'd, each to his fteldj< reiirr?. 

First with the dogs, and king amidst il.e h({uiiei 
Fmui pert to .stupid sink.s .supinely down. 

In youth H coveouib. and m age aehjwn. 

•• Sueh reader.s Hcorn'd. thou wing'st thy daring (hght 
Above (lie stais, and trend’si tlie fields (d li; lit; 

F ame, lieaven. and hell, are thy exalted th. mo. 

And vii.K n:< .siudi us Jove himself niiglit dieinn; 

Miiii sunk to .sluv'ry, ihougli to gli>ry born ; 
ll«*avcn'.s pritif, when u]»nglit: and depia\ d. Ills scorn 

“ Sueh hint.s alone could British Virgil h nd. 

And thou alone de.sorvo fioin such a Ira ikI ; i 

A debt so borrow 'd is illiistriou.s shan>e, 

And fame when .shar’d wilh him is double fame. 

So lliish d with .sweets, by beauty's (|iieeii bi’siow'd, 

Willi more than n.orliil chann.s ylinea.'- glow’d: 

Sm h geirrous strifes Kugene and .Marlbro' try, 

Ami, as in glory, so in fnemislnp vie. 

“ Permit these lines liy Ihio to live — nor blame 
A tnuie that pants and lannuislns fm i.inie; 

[ That fear.s to sink wlu n huinliler tliemes.she siugs, 

! Lost 111 the ina.ss of mean forgotten things, 
lleeciv’d by thee. I proplmsy my rhy mes 
'J'he prai.se of virgins m .slieieeding limes: 

Mi.\'<l with thy work.s, their lile no bound.s .shall .see. 

But stand protected as inspir’d by Hu e. 

“ .*^0 .some weak shoot, which else would poorly rise, 
Jove's tree adopts, and lifts Imn to the .■^kics; 

'I hroiigh the new pu|)il fost'ring juices How, 

'1 lirust forth the gems, iiml give ihe Howers to l>low 
Aloft, iinmoiial reign.s tin- plant unknown. 

Wilh bot iov\'d life, and vigour not liis own.''+ 

r “ To THE Sri-.CTATUlt-dl- NEi; AJ.. 

“ Mr. J oiJN Si.Y humbly .slicwcth, | 

“ That upon the ticjuitation ^rivon to tho j 

Raid Mr. John Sly, all jicrsims pu.ssiiio ijy liis oh- 
.servtttory, behaved ihemselve.s with the .same deco- I 
rum as if your honour your.sidf luid been present. i 

“ Thai your said ollicer is preparing^, aeciudmg to ' 
j 'your iummir’s secret lustroctious, hiits lor llie several | 
kinds of heads that make li<;ures in the reulims of ; 
(treat Britain, wilh cocks signilicaiit of their powers j 
and fatuities. 

“ That your said officer has taken di;e notice of I 
* your instructions and admonitions concerning; the j 
iiiteriiuls of the liead from tho outward form of Ilia j 
same, llis hats for men of tlie facilities of lav, and j 
j phy.sic do but ju.st turn np, to give a little life to their i 
sagacity; his iniiitarv hats glare full in t.iu faci*; 
and he has prepared a familiar easy eoek for all good 
coinpanious hetvNoen the above-mentioned extrenims. 
For this end ho has eoiisulted the m().st learned of 
his acquaintance for tho true form and dimensions 
of the Icpulum cajtul, and made a hat lit lor it. 

“ Y^our said officer does further represent, Tlial 
the young divines about town are many of tbeiii got 
into the cock military, and desires your iiistiuctions 
the rein. 

“ That the town has been for several days very 
well behaved, and furlhcr your said officer sailh not.’ 

T. 

No, 5.33.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBEK 11, Id'-'. 

Iinmocluas dabo, inquit illc, unum »i parum est: 

Kt Ki duarum paJiilleta, uddeiitor dua;. — Plait. 

Nay. aoys he. If one it loo little, I will give you two; 

And if two will not satisfy you, I will add two mote. 

“ To THE Sfkctatou. 

“ Sir, 

** You have often given us very excellent di?'- 
courses against that unnatura of jiarciits ni 

forcing their chil Iron to marry contrary to then j »- 
clinatioDS. 1\1) own case, without further prcl-e e, j 

• A compUmont to Addisoa t By IMr, ThoinB» i ukttl | 
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I v:ill lay before you, and leave you to judge of it. 
My father and mother both being in declining ycais, 
would fain see me, their eldest son, as they call it, 
settled. 1 am as much for that as they can be : but 
I roust be settled, it seems, not according to my own, 
but their, liking. Upon this account I am teased 
every day, because I have not yet fallen in love, in 
spite of nature, with one of a neighbouring gentle- 
man’s daughters ; for, out of their abundant gene- 
rosity, they give me the choice of four. * Jack,’ 
begins my father, ‘ Mrs. Catharine is a fine woman.’ 
— ‘ Yes, Sir, but she is rather too old.’ — ‘ She will 
make the more discreet manager, boy.’ Then my 
mother plays her part. ‘ Is not Mrs. Betty exceed- 
ing fair ?’ — ‘ Yes, Madam, but she is of no conver- 
sation; she has no fire, no agreeable vivacity ; she 
neither speaks nor looks with spirit.’—* 'frue, son, j 
but for those very reasons she will be an easy, soft, 
obliging, tractable creature.’—* After all,* cries an 
old aunt (who belongs to tb.e class of those who read 
plays with spectacles on), * what think you, nephew, 
of proper Mrs. Dorothy — ‘ W hat do I think ? why, 

I think she cannot he above six foot* two inches 
high.’—* Well, well, j^u may l)auter as long as you 
please, but height of stature is commanding and 
majestic.’—* Cdme, come,’ says a cousin of mine in 
the family, * I will fit him : Fidelia is yet behind— 
pretty Miss Fiddy must please you.’ — ‘ Oh ! your 
very humble servant, dear coz, she is us much too 
young as her eldest sister is too old.’ — ‘ Is it so in- 
deed/ quoth she, * good Mr. Pert? You who are 
but barely turned of twenty-two, and Miss Fiddy in 
half a year’s time will be in her teens, and she is 
capable of learning any thing. Then she will be 
so observant ; she will cry jicrliaps now and then, 
but never be angry.’ Thus they will think for me 
in this matter, wherein I am more particularly con- 
cerned than any body else. If I name any woinan 
in the world, one of these daugliteis has certainly 
the same qualities. You see by these few hints, 
Mr. Spectator, what a comfortable life I lead. I’o 
be still more open and free with you, I have been 
passioUHlely fond of a young lady (whom give me 
leave to call Miranda) now for these three years. 

I have often urged the matter home to my parents 
with all the submission of a son, but the impatiyice 
of a lover. Pray, Sir, think of three jears; what 
incxprc-ssible scenes of inquietude, v/hat variety of 
tnisery must I have gone through in three long 
»^hole years ! Miranda’s fortune is equal to tho.se I 
have mentioned ; but her relations are not intimates 
with mine. Ah! there’s the rub ! Miranda’s per- 
son, wit, and humour, arc what the nicest fancy 
couU imagine : and, though we know you to be so 
t*mgant a judge of beauty, yet there is none among 
^ ‘ various characters of fine women preferable 
to Miranda. In a word, she is never guilty of doing 
*iPy thing but one amiss (if she can be thought to do 
amiss by me), in being as blind to my faults as she 
iS to her own perfections. 

** I am, Sir, 

Your very humble obedient Servant, 

** Dustkkkrastus.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

When you spent so much time as you did lately 
jP censuring the ambitious young gentlemen w ho 
J*‘**”*iph through town and country on coach- 
^ wished you had employed those moments in 
suleratiou of what pusses sometimes within-side 


of those vehicles. I am sure I suffered sufilciently 
by the insolence and ill-breediug of some persons 
who ftavelled lately with me in a stage-coach out o' 
Essex to London. I am sure, when you have hearn 
what I have to say, you will think there are persons 
under the character of gentlemen, that are fit to be 
no where else but in the coach-box. Sir, I am a 
young woman of a sober and religious education, and 
nave preserved that character; but on Monday was 
fortnight it was my misfortune to come to London. 

I was no sooner clapped in the coach, but, to my 
great surprise, two persons in the habit of gentlemeu 
attacked ine with such indecent discourse as I can- 
not repeat to you, so you may conclude not fit for 
me to hear. I had no relief but the hopes of a 
speedy end of my short journey. Sir, form to your- 
self what a persecution this must needs be to a vir- 
tuous and a chaste mind ; and, in order to your 
proper handling such a subject, fancy your wife or 
daughter, if you had any, in such circumstances, and 
what treatment you would then think due to such 
dragoons. One of I hem was called a captain, and 
entertained us with nothing but filthy stupid ques- 
tions, or lewd songs, all the way. Keady to burst 
with shame and indignation, I repined that nature 
had not allowed us as easily to shut our ears as our 
eyes. But was not this a kind of rape ? \\ by 

should not every contributor to the abuse of chastity 
suffer death ? 1 am sure these shameless hell- 

hounds deserved it highly. Can you exert yourself 
better than on sueh an occasion ? If you do not do j 
it effectually, I will read no more of your papers. ! 
Has every impertinent fellow a privilege to torment j 
me, who pay my coach -hire as well as he? Sir, 
pray consider us in this respect as the weakest sex, 
who have nothing to defend ourselves ; and 1 think it 
as gentleman-like to challenge a woman to light as to ! 
talk obscenely in her company, especially when she i 
has not power to stir. Fray let me tell you a stoiy ! 
which you can make fit for public view. 1 knew a ; 
gentleman, who having a very good opinion of the j 
gentlcim n of the army, invited leu or twelve of them j 
to sup with him ; and at the same lime invited two j 
or three fiiemls who were very severe against the ; 
. manners and morals of the gent'emeu of that profes- ; 
sion. It happened one of them hrouglil two captains , 
j of his regiment newly come into the army, who at j 
Ifiist onset engaged the company with very lewd j 
I healths and suitable discourse. You may easily ; 
imagine the confusion of the entertainer, who find- | 
ing some of his friends very uneasy, desired to tell i 
them the story of a great man, one Mr. Locke ; 
(wihom I find you frequently mention), that having | 
been invited to dine with ihc then Li)rds Haliiax, j 
Anglesey, and Shaftesbury, immc<liately alter dip- j 
ner, instead of eonversation, the canls were called 
for, where the bad or good success produced the > 
usual passions of gaming. Mr. Locke rctiriug to a 
window, and writing, my Lord Anglesey desired to : 
know what he wa.s writing : * Why, my lords,’ an- ! 
swered he, * 1 could not sleep last night for the j 
pleasure and improvement 1 expected trdm the con- 
versation of the greatest men the age.’ Ihis so , 
sensibly stung them, that they gladly compounded to 
throw their curds in the tire, it he would his paper, 
and so a conversation ensued fit lor such persons.- 
This story pressed so hard upon the young captains, 
together with the concurrence of their superior offi- 
cers, that tin- young fellows left the company in 
I confusion. Sir, 1 know you hate long things ; but 
I if you like it, you may contract it, or how you will; 
but 1 think it has a moral in it. 

#‘2 R 
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** But, Sir, 1 am told you are a famous irecbauic 
as well as a looker-on, and therefore buixib»v propose 
}ou would invent some padlock, with full power 
under your hand and seal, for all modest persons, 
either men or women, to clap upon the mouths of all 
such impertineut impudent fellows ; and I wish you 
would publish a proclamation that no modest person, 
wh(/ has a value for her countenance, and conse- 
quently would not he put out of it, presume to travel 
after such a day without one of them in their pockets. 
1 fancy a srnart Spectator upon this subject would 
serve for such a padlock ,* and that public notice 
may be given in your paper where they may be had, 
with directions, price two-pence ; and that part of 
the directions may bo, when any person presumes 
to be guilty of the above-mentioned crime, the party 
aggrieved may produce it to his face, with a request 
to read it to the company, lie must be very much 
hardened that could outlace that rebuke ; aim his 
further punishment 1 leave you to prescribe. 

** Your humble Servant, 

T. “ Pknanck Crlkl.’* 
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Rurus eiiini forme seusua eomnnmis in ill.* 

Furiuna Jt v, bat vin. 7 3 

— We seldom find 

Much sense with an exulted fortune join'cL — S xxpn'Xy. 

Mu. SptCTATOU, 

** I AM a young woman of nineteen, the only 
daughter of very wealthy parents, and have my 
whole life been used with a tenderness whic h did me 
no great service in my education. I have perhaps 
an uncommon desire for knowledge of what is suit' 
able to my sex and quality ; but, as far as I can re- 
member, the whole dispute about me has been whe- 
ther such a thing was proper for the child to do, or 
not? or whether such a focxl was the mure wholesome 
for the young lady to cat ? This was ill for my 
shape, that for my complexion, and the other for my 
eyes. 1 am not extravagant when 1 tell you 1 do 
not know that 1 have trod upon the very earth ever 
since 1 was ten years old. A coach or chair 1 am 
obliged to for all my motiofis from one place to an- 
other ever since 1 can remember. All who had to 
do to instruct me, have over been bringing stories of 
the notable things 1 have said, cud the womanly 
manner of my behaving myself upon such and such 
an occasion. This has been my state until I came 
towards years of womanhood ; and ever since I grew 
towards the age of fifteen 1 have been abused ailer 
another manner. Now, forsooth, I am so killing, 
no one can safely s^ieak to me. Our house is fre- 
quented by men of sense, and I love to ask uues- 
tions when 1 fall into such conversation : but I am 
cut short with something or other about my bright 
eyes. There is, Sir, a language particular for talk- 
ing to women in ; and none but those of the very 
hist good breeding (who are very few, and who 
seldom come into my way) can speak to us without 
regard to our sex. Among the generality of those 
they call gentlemen, it is impossible for me to speak 
upon any subject whatsoever, without provoKing 
’ somebody to say, ' Oh ! to be sure, fine Mrs. Sucl^ 
a-one must be very particularly acquainted with all 
that ; all the world would contribute to her entor 
taiomeot and information.* Thus, Sir, I am so 
handsome that I murder all who approach me ; so 
wise that I want new notices : and so well-bred 
tont I am treated hv all that kBOvwme hke a fool, 


for no one will answer as if I were their friend or 
companion. Pray, Sir, be pleased to take the part 
of us beauties ancl fortunes into your consideration, 
and do nut let us be thus fluttereu out of our senses. 

, 1 have get a hussy of a maid who is most craitiiy 
given to tbi« ill quality. 1 was ut liist diverted witti 
a certain absurdity the creature was guilty of m 
every thing she said. She is a country girl; and, 
in the dialect of the shire she w<is bom in, would 
tell me itiat every body reckoned her lady had tfie 
purest red and white in the world ; then would tell 
me I was the most like one Sisly Dobson in their 
town, wl/o made ihe miller make away with himself, 
and walk afterward in the corn-lield w here they used 
to ineet. With all this, this cunning hussy tan lay 
letters in my way, and put u billet iii my gloves, uiul 
then stand in it she knows nutbiug of it. 1 do not 
know, from my birth to this day, that I have heeii 
ever treated by any one as 1 ought ; and if it were 
not lor a few books, which 1 delight in, 1 should be 
at this hour a noviee to all cummuu sense. W ould 
' it not be worth your while to lay down lules for bc- 
I haviour in this case, and tell people, that we fair 
I ones expect honest jilaiii answers as well as other 
I people / Why must 1, good 5r>ir, because 1 have a 
! good air, a tine complexion, uuu am in the bloom of 
I my years, be misled in ail my actions ; and have the 
[ liOLioiJS of good and ill toiilounded in my mimi, lur 
j no other utlence, but because 1 have the advantages 
I of beauty and fortune ? Indeed, Sir, what witli uie 
I silly homage which is paid us by the sort of peu|de 
1 have above spoken of, and the utter uegligenee which 
ottiers have lor us, the conversation ot us young wu- 
iiieu of condition is no other than what mu^t exp<j{>e 
' Us to ignorance and vanity, it not vice. Alt tins c-. 
humbly submitted toyourspectaturiui wisuoiu, by bir, 
“ Your bumble Servant, 

“ Suarlot Wlai/ihy.*' 

“Mr. Spectator, Will’s Coffee-house. 

“ Pray, Sir, it will serve to fill up a paper if you 
pul in this ; which is only to ask, whether that copy 
of verses which is a paraphrase of Isaiah, in one of 
your speculations, is not written by Mr. Pope? 
Then you get on another line, by putting in, with 
prm>er UisianccH, as at the end n u letter. 

“ I am, Sir, your hun<hle Servant, 

“ AbRAUAM DAt^FRRWtT.” 

“ Mu. Dapperwi*** 

“ I am glad to get another lino forward, by say- j 
iog that excelieut piece is Mr. Po]»e’s; and su; 
with proper distuuccs, 

“ I am, Sir your humble Servant, 

** The Si'ECTAToh.'* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ 1 was a wealthy grocer in the city, and as forto- 
nato as diligent; but I was a single uiaii, ami 
know there are women. One in pai nt ular caim 
my shop, who 1 wi4kjd might, hut was utraid in vei 
would, make a grocer’s wife. 1 thought, howev; i, 
to take an effectual way ot courting, and sold to icr 
at less price than 1 bought, that I miglit buy at ies* j 
price than I amid. She, you may be sure, o < n 
came and heliied me to many customers at the sum 
rate, fancying 1 was obliged to her. You uius 
needs think this was a good living trade, am >» 
riches must be vastly improved. ^ 
nigh being declared bankrupt, when I de< jirci y 
self her lover, aud she herself married. 1 was 
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ill a condition to support myself, and am now in 
hopes of growing rich hy losing my customerji. 

* “ Yours, 

“ Jeremy Comfit.** 

Mh, Spectator, 

“ I am in the condition of the idol you was once 
pleased to mention, and bar-keeper of a cottee- 
house. I believe it is needless to tell you the oppor- 
tunities I must give, rfVid the importunities I suffer. 
But there is one gentleman who besieges measVlose 
as the French did Boiichain. His gravity makes 
him work cautious, and his regular approaches de- 
note a good engineer. You need not doubt of his 
oratory, as he is a lawyer ; and especially since he 
has had so little use of it at Westminster, he may 
spare the mo»’e for me, 

“ What then can weak woman do ? lam willing to 
surrender, hut he would have it at discretion, and I 
with discretion. In the .mean time, whilst we par- 
ley, our several interests are neglected. As his 
siege grows stronger, my tea grows weaker ; and 
while he pleads at my bar, none come to him for 
counsel but in form A pauperis. Dear Mr. Spectator, 
advise him not to insist up(m hard anicles, nor by 
his irregular desires contradict the wcll-nic.ining 
lines of his countenance. If we were agieed, 
might settle to something, as soon as we could de- 
termine where we should get most by the law — at 
the cotfee-house nr at Westminster. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Licinua Parley.** 

A Minute from Mr. John Sly. 

“ The world is pretty regular for about forty rod 
east and ten west of the observatory of the said Mr. 
Sly ; but he is credibly informed, that when they 
are got beyond tho pass into the Strand, or tho^e 
who move city-ward are got within Tempic-bar, 
they are just as they were before. It is therelbre 
humbly proposed, that moving sentries may be ap- 
pointed all the busy h«iurs of the day between the 
Exchange and Westminster, and report what passes 
to your honour, or your ^ubol•Uiaute officers, from 
time to time.** 

Ordered, 

That Mr. Sly name the said officers, provided he 
Will answer for their principles and morals. — T. 
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Spem lungaiu roteots. Hoa. I Od. xL 7. 

Cut »hort vain ho,^e. 

My four -hundred- and -.seventy-first speculation 
turned upon the subject of hope in gcin*ral. I de- 
sign this paper as a speculation upon that vain and 
foolish hope, which is misemployed on temporal ob- 
and produces mauv sorrows and calamities in 
human life. 

It is a precept several lin^ inculcated by Ho- 
raoe, that we should not cnllrtain a hope of any 
which lies at a great distance from us. 
the shortness and uncertainty of )ur time here 
makes such a kind of hope unreasonable and ab- 
surd. The grave lies unseen between us and the 
o >ject which we reach after. Where one man lives to 
g<H)d he has in view, ten thousand are cut 
the pursuit of it. 

tt happens likewise unluckily, that one hope no 
^on«r dies in us but another rises up in its stead. 

♦ are apt to fancy that we shall be happy and 


satisfied if we pos.scss ourselves of such and such 
particular enjoyments ; but either by reason of their 
emptiness, or the natural inquietude of the mind, w« 
have no sooner gained one point, hut wc ext»*nd our 
hopes to another. We still find new inviting; scenes 
and lamlscapes lying behind tho.se which at a dis- 
tance terminated our view. 

The natural consequences of such reflections are 
these; that we should take care not to let our hopes 
tun out into too great a length ; that wc should suf. 
ficiently weigh the objects of our hope, whether they 
be such as we may reasonably expect from them 
what we propose in their fruition, and whether they 
are such as we are pretty sure of attaining, in case 
our life extend itself so far. If we hope for thing.s 
w’hich are at too great a distance from u.s, it is pos.si- 
ble that we may be intercepted by death in our pro- 
gres.s towartl-s them. If we hope for things of which 
we have not thoroughly considered the value of, 
our tlisappointmeni wdll be greater than nur plea- 
sure in the fruition of them. If we hope for what 
we are not likely to possess, we act ami think in 
viiin, and make life a greater dream and shadow 
than it re illy is. 

Many of the miseries and misfortunes of life pro- 
ceed from our want of consideration, in one or ail 


of these particu’ars. They are the rocks on which the 
sanguine tribe of lover.s split, and on which the 
bankrupt, the politician, the alchymist, and pro- 
jector, are cast away in every age. Men of warm 
imaginations and towering thoughts are apt to over- 
look the goods of fortune which are near them, for 
something that glitters in the sight at a distance ; 
to neglect .solid and substantial happiness, for what 
is show’y and superficial ; and to contemn that good 
which lies within their reach, for that which they 
are not capahle of attaining. Hope calculates its 
schemes for a long and durable life ; pre.sses forward 
to imaginary points of bli.ss; grasps at impossibili- 
ties; and consequently very often ensnares men into 
beggary, ruin, and dishmiour. 

What 1 have here said may serve as a model to 

1 Arabian fable, which 1 find translated into 
French by Monsieur Galland. The fable has in it 
such a wild but natural simplicity, that I question 
not but my reader will be as much pleased with it 
as I have been, and that be will consider himsel.', 
if he reflects on the several amusements of hope 
which have sometimes passed in his mind, as a near 
relation to the Persian glassman. 

Aluaschar, says the fable, was a very idle fellow 
that never would set bis hand to any business du- 
ring his father's life. When his father died, he left 
him to the value of a hundred drachmas in I’ersian 
money. Aluaschar, in order to make the best of it, 
laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the finest earthen- 
ware. These he piled up in a large open basket, 
an 1, having made choice of a very little shop, 
placed the tiasket at his feet ; and leaned his back 
u]nin the wall in expectation of customers. As he 
sat in this posture, with his eyes upon the basket, 
he fell into a most amusing train of thought, and was 
overheard bv one of his neighbours as he talked to 
himself in the following manner: “This basket,** 
says he, “ cost me at the wholesale merchant’s a 
hundreil drachmas, which is all I have in the world. 
I shall quickly make two hundred of it by selling it 
in retail. These two hundred drachmas will in a 
very little while rise to ^our hundred, which of course 
will amount in time to four thousand. Four thou- 
sand drachmas cannot fail of making eight thousand. 
As soon as by this means I am muster of ten thou- 

- H 
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Hand, I will lay aside my trade of a jjlass-iiian, and 
turn jeweller, i shall then deal in diamuuda, pearls, 
and all sorts ol rich stones. When I have got toge- 
ther as much wealth as 1 well can desire, I will make 
a purchase of the finest house 1 can find, with lands, 
slaves, cunuths, and horses. I shall then begin to 
enjoy myself, and make a noise in the world I will 
not however stop there, but still continue my traffic, 
until I have got together a hundre<l thousand drach- 
raavS. When I have thus made myself master of a 
hundred thou>and drachmas, I sliall naturally set 
myself on the fo«)t of a prince, and will demand the 
grand vizier's daughter in marriage, after having 
represented to that minister the information which 
I have received of the beauty, wit, discretion, and 
other high qualities which his dauglder possesses. 

I will let him know, at tire same time, that it is my 
[ intention to make him a present of a thousand pieces 
of gold on our marriage-night. As soon as I have? 
married the grand vizier’s daughter, I will buy her 
ten black eunuchs, the youngest and the best that 
can be got for money. I must afti TAard make my 
father-in-law a visit, with a great train and equi- 
page. And when I am plat ed at his right hand, 
which he will do of course, if it be only to honour 
his daughter, 1 will give him the thousand pieces t)f , 
gtdil which I promised him; and afterward to his 
great surprise, will present him another purse of the 
same value, with some shta t speeth : as, ' Sir, you 
seel am a man of my word; 1 alwajs give more 
than I promise.* 

“ When I have brought the princess to my house, 

I shall take particular care to breed in hi r a due 
respect for me before I give the reins to love ainl 
dalliance. To this end, 1 shall confine her to hci i 
own apartment, make her a short visit, and talk but i 
little to her. Her women will represent to me, that j 
she w inconsolable by reason of my unkindness, and 
beg me with tears to caress her, and let her sit down ] 
by me ; but i shall still remain inexorable, and will 
turn my back upon her all the first night. Her | 
mother will thou come and bring her daughter to 
me, as I am seated upon my sofa. The daughter, 
with tears in her eyes, will fiing herself at my feet, 
and beg of me to receive her into my favour. Then 
will I, to imprint in her a thorough veneration for 
my person, draw up my legs and spurn tier from me 
with my foot, in such a manner that she shall fall j 
down several paces from the sofa.” 

Alnascliar was entirely swallowed up in this chi- 
merical vision, and could not forbear acting with 
his foot what he had in his thoughts ; so that un- 
luckily striking his basket of brittle ware, which 
was the foundation of all bis grandeur, he kicked ; 
bis glasses to a great distance fiom him into the 
etreet, and broke them into a thousand pieces. 

O. 
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O! less tMiUi women in the shapes of 0 ]eo.—DRrPKir. 

A.S 1 was the other day standing in my h<tokfeU 
ler’s shop, a pretty young thing about eighteen 
years of age stepped out of her coach, and, brushing 
by me, beckoned the man of the shop to the further 
end of his counter, where she whispered something 
to him, with an attentiye look, and at the same time 
presented him with a letter: after which, pressing 
the end of her fan upoh his hand,' she delivered the 
remaiuing part of her measape. find w^^lKlr^•w. I 


I observed, in the midst of her discourse, that sho 
, Hushed and cast an eye upon me over her shoulder, 
■ having been informed by my bookseller that I wug 
5 the man of the short face whom she had so often 
, read of. Upon her passing by me, the pretty bloom- 
1 ing creature smiled in my face, and dropped me a 
I curtsey. She scarce gave me time to return her 
, salute, before she quilted the shop with an easy 
. shuttle, and stepped again into her coach, giving 
I the footman directions to drKe where they were bid. 

, Upon her departure, my bookseller gave me a letter 
( superscribed ” To the ingeniou.s Spectator,” whii h 
the young lady had desired him to deliver into my 
own hands, and to tell me that the speedy jiublica- 
tien of it would not only oblige herself, but a whole 
tea-table of my friends. 1 opened it therefore with 
a resolution to publish it, whatever it should contain, 
and am sure if any of my male readers will be so 
severely critical us not to like it, they would liavi? 
been as well pleased with it as myself, had they seen 
■ the face of the pretty scribe. 

“ Mr. Spectator, London, Nov. 1712. 

“ You are always ready to receive any useful hint 
or proposal, and such, I believe, you will think one 
that may put you in a way to employ the mo.>t idle 
' part of the kingdom: I mean that pari of maiikimi 
who are known by the? name of the women’s men, 
or beaux, &c. Mr. Spectator, you are sensible tln>e 
pretty gentlemen are not made for manly employ 
ments, and for want of businc.ss are often as iiiueii 
in the vapours as the ladies. Now what 1 pr(»po>e 
is this, that since knotting is again in fashion, wlmli 
has been found a very pretty amusement, that }''U | 
will recommend it to these gentlemen as somelii.ng > 
I that may make them useful to the ladies they ad- j 
I mire. And sinec it is not inconsistent with any 
game, or other diversion, for it may bo done ni the - 
j playhouse, in their coaches, at the tea-table, and iu 
I short in all places where tliey come for the sake td 
I the ladies (except at church ; be pleased to forbid it | 

' there, to prevent misiakcsy, it will be easily com- 
i plied with. It is, besidc*s, an employment that al- i 
lows, as we see by the lair sex, of Many gracef^, j 
which will make the beaux more readily come ini'* ^ 
it: it sliows a white hand and a diuuiuiid ring to 
great advaiiluge; it leaves the eyes at lull liberty 
to be employed as before, as also the thoughts ai. l 
the tongue;’ In short, it seems in every respect 
proper, that it is oeediesa to urge it luriher, I'V 
speaking of the satisfaclioii lliese male knotteis "*tl 
find, when tlicy see their work mixed up in a tring<‘, 
and worn by the fair lady for whom and with whom 
; it was done. Truly, Mr. Spectator, 1 cannot but 
' be pleased I have hit upon something that ; 

gentlemen are capable of; for it is sad so cuiiM'ir'i 
able a part of the kingdom (I mean for uumbci‘) 
■bould be of no manner of use, I shall not trouido , 
you further at tliis time, but only to say, that '***‘ j 
always your reader, and generally your j 

“ P, S. The soo^r these fine genilenyn ar^ f-et , 
to Work the better; there being at this time sevini | 
line fringes that stay only for more hands ” ; 

I shall in the next place present my reader wi j 
the description of a set of men who are 
enough in the world, though 1 do not reinem >ci * 

1 have yet taken notice of them, as they arc ““ 
in the following letter ; — i 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Since you haze to so good purpo^^^ i 
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larged upon conjugal love, it is to be hoped you will 
ilisLourage every practice that rather proceeds from 
a regard to interest than to happiness. Now ' ou 
cannot but observe, that most of our tine young 
ladies readily fall in with the direction ol the graver 
SKi t, to retain in their service by some small encou- 
ragement as great a number as they can of sin)ernu- 
iiierary and insigiiilicant fellows, which they use 
like whifliers, and coininonly cull ‘ shoeing horns.* 
These are never designed to know the length of the 
f(M)t, hut only, when a good oiler comes, to vvhfct and 
spur him up to the point. Nay, it is the opinion of 
that grave lady, Matiam Matchwell, that it is abso- 
lutely convenient for every jirmfent family to have 
several of these implements about the house to clap 
on as occasion serves ; and that every sjiark ought 
to ^M'oduce a certificate of his being a shoeing horn 
liclbre he be admitted as a shoe. A certain lady 
wlioin I could name, if it was necessary, has at pre- 
sent more shoeing horqs of all sizes, countries, and 
colours, in her service, than ever she had new shoes 
in her life. I liuve known a woman make use of a 
slujciug horn foi several years, and, iinduig him un- 
successful in that function, convert him at length 
inio a shoe. I am mi^takon if your friend, Mr. Wil- 
liam Honeycomb, was not a cast shoeing horn be- 
fore his late marriage. As for my>elf, I must frankly 
declare to you, that I have been an errant shoeing 
horn for above these twenty years. 1 served my 
hist mistress in that cuimcity above five of the num- 
ber, before she was shod. I confess, though she had 
uiauy who made their ajijilications to her, I always 
I bought myself tho best slioe in her shop; audit 
was not until a month before her marriage that 1 
'liscovered what 1 was. 

'I’his had like to have broke my heart, and raised 
«U( h Kuspicion.s in me, that I told the next 1 made 
love to, upon receiving some unkind usage from her, 
that I began to look upon myself as no more than 
her shoeing horn. Upon which, my dear, who was 
a coquette in her nature, told me 1 was hypochondri- 
acal, and that I might as well look upon myself to 
he an egg, or a pipkin. But in a very sliort time 
after she gave me to know that I was not mistaken 
ill myself. It would he tedious to you to recount the 
life of an unfortunate shoeing horn, or 1 might eii- 
tcrlain you with a very long and melancholy relation 
of my sufl’erings. Upon the whole, I think, Sir, it 
Would very well become a man in your post, to de- 
termine in what cases a woman may be allowed with 
honour to make use of a shoeing horn, as also to 
declare, whether a maid on this side five-and-twenty, 
or a w'idow who has not been three years in that 
state, maybe granted sm h a privilege, with other 
difficulties which will naturally occur to you upon 
that subject, “ I am, Sir, 

“ With the most profound veneration, 

“ Yours,” Sic. 


0 . 


No. 537.] SATURDAY, N^VKMBKR 15, 1712. 

For w« are his otTspring. — Acts 28 

“ To THE Sl’KOTATOH. 

“Sir, 

** It has been usual to remind persons of rank, 
on great occasions in life, of their race and quality, 
*ind to what expectations they were born ; that^ by 
l onsidering what is worthy of them, they may be 
Withdrawn from mean pui suits, and encouraged to 
laudable undertakings. This is turning nobilitv 
•tttc a principle of virtue, and making it productive 


of merit, as it is understood to have been originally 
a reward of it 

” It is for the like reason, I imagine, that you 
have in some of your speculations asserted to your 
readers the dignity of human nature. But you can- 
not be insensible that this is a controverted doctrine ; 
there arc authors who consider human nature in a 
■ very dilferent view, and books of maxims have been 
' written to show the falsity of all humau virtues.* 
The reflections which are made ou the subject 
u.suully take some tincture from the tempers and 
characters of those that make them. Poiiticiaus can 
resolve the most shining actions among men iuto 
artifice and design : others who are soured by dis- 
content, repulses, or ill-usage, are apt to mistake 
their spleen for phii(»sophy ; men of profligate lives, 
and such as lind thcm.selves incapable of rising to 
any distinction among their fellow-creatures, are for 
pulling down all appearances of merit which seem 
to upbraid them; and satirists describe nothing but 
I deformity. From all these hands, we have such 
draughts of uiunkiud us are lepre.seiited in ttn^.se 
burlesque picture.s which the Italians call carica- 
turas; where the art consists in preserving, amld^t 
distorted proportions and aggravated feaiuies, some 
distinguishing likeness of the person, hnt in such a 
manner as to transl'oim the most agreeable beauty 
into the most odious monster. 

‘‘ It is very ilisiiigenuou.s to level the best of man- 
kind with the worst, and lor the faults of partii ulars 
to degraiie the whole species. Such meiiiods tend 
not <»nly to remove a man’s good opinion of ollicrs, 
but to destroy that reverence for bi.nscil, winch is a 
great guard of innocence, and a spring of virtue. 

“ It is true, indeed, that tliere are surprising mix- 
tures of beauty and (Icformity, of wisdom and folly, 
virtue and vice, in the human make : such a dispa- 
rity is found among numbers of the same kind; aud 
every individual in some iiistanees, or at some times, 
i is so unequal to himself, that man seems to be the 
' most wavering and inconsistent being in the whole 
creation. So that the question in morality con- 
cerning the dignity of our natuie may at first sight 
appear like some ilitHcult questions in natural phi- 
losophy, in which the arguments on both .sides seem 
to he of equal strength. But, as 1 began with con- 
sidering this point as it relates to action, 1 shall 
here borrow an adniiiable reflection from Monsieur 
Pascal, which I think sets it in its prope- light. 

“ ‘ It is of dangerous consequence,’ says he, ‘ to 
represent to man how near he is to the level of 
beasts, without showing him at the same time his 
greatness. It is likewise oaugerous to let him see 
ids greatness without his meanness. It is nnore 
dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of eiliier; but 
very hcneticial that he should be made sensible of 
both.* Whatever imperleelions we may have in 
our nature, it is the business of religion and virtue 
to reciify them, as far as is consisteut with our pie- 
j sent .state. In the mean time, it is no siiialf encou- 
i ragemeut to generous minds to consider, that we 
I shall put them all oft’ w ith our mortality. That 
sublime manner of salutation with which the Jews 
I approach their kings, 

j O king, live for c*ver’ j 

I mav be addressed to the lowest and most despised I 
mortal among us, under ail the infirmities and dis- 


♦ An nllu-sion to the following book. Reflexions et .Vlaxinies 
Mornles de M. le Duo de la Roclioroucault — Mini L’Kucloe 
suys of him. that he had no mote belief iu virtues tiiau lie had 
In 'jhosis. 
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tresses with which we see him surrounded. And 
whoever believes in the immortality of the boul, will 
not need a better argument for the dignity of his na- 
ture, nor a stronger incitement to actions suitable to it, 
“ I am iiaturaily led by this reflection to a subject 
I have already touched upon in a former letter, and 
cannot without pleasure call to mind the thoughts 
of Cicero to this purpose, in the close of his book 
concerning old age. Every one who is acquainted 
with his writings will remember, that the elder Cato 
is introduced in that discourse as the speaker, and 
Scipio and Lenlius as his auditors. This venerable 
person is represented looking forward as it were 
from the verge of extreme old age into a future state, 
and rising into a contemplation on the unperibhuble 
part of his nature, and its existence after death. 1 
shall collect part of his discourse. And as you have 
formerly offered som« arguments for the soul’s im- 
mortality, agreeable both tureas(m and the Christian 
! doctrine, I believe your readers will not be dis- 
' pleased to see how the same great truth shines in 
the pomp of Roman eloquence. 

“ ‘ This,’ says Cato, ‘ is my firm persu.ision, that 
since the human soul exerts itself with so gieat ac- 
tivity ; since it has such a remembrance of the past, 
such a concern for the future: since it is enriched 
with so many arts, , sciences, and discoveries*; it is 
impossible but the Being which coniains all these 
must be immortal.’ 

The elder Cyrus, just before his death, is re- 
presented by Xenophon speaking a;rer this manner: 

* Think not, my dearest children, that when 1 depart 
from you 1 shall be no more ; but remember, that 
my soul, even while 1 lived among you, was invisible 
to you ; yet by my actions you were sensible it ex- 
isted in this body. Believe it therefore exi.sting still, 
though it be still unseen. How quickly would the 
honours of iliustiious men perish after death, if their 
souls performed nothing to preserve their fame! 
For my own part, 1 never could think that the 8'*ul 
while in a mortal bo<iy lives, but when departed out 
of it, it dies; or that its consciousness is lost when it 
cischargod out of an unconscious habitation. But 
w hen it is freed from all corporeal alliance, then it 
truly exists. Further, since the human frame is 
broken by death, tell us what becomes of its parts? 
It is visible whither the materials of other beings 
are translated; namely, to the source from whence 
they had their birth. The soul alone, neither pre- 
sent nor departed, is the object of our eyes.’ 

Thus Cyrus. But to proceed : — ‘ No one shall 
persuade me, Scipio, that your worthy father, or 
your grandfathers Paiilus and Africaiius, or Afri- 
(iiiiui^ his father or uncle, or many other excellent 
iiicn whom I need not name, performed so many 
actions to be remembered by posterity, without be- 
ing sensible tba futurity was their right. And, if I 
may he allowed an old man’s privilege to speak of 
.uyself, do you think I would have endured the 
fatigue of so many wearisome days and nights, both j 
at home and abroad, if I imagined that the same { 
boundary which is set to my liie must terminate my 
glory? Were it not more desirable to have worn j 
out my days in ease and tranquillity, free from la- 
bour, and without emulation ? But, I know not 
iiow, my foul huif always raised itself, and looked 
forward on futurity, in this view and ♦’xriectation, 
that when it shall depart out of life it snail then 
live for ever; and if this were not true, that the 
Blind is immortal, the soula of the most worthy 
would not above all others hare tJie strongest im- 
|ml6e to glory. • 


“ * What besides this is the cause that tlie wisest 
men die with the greatest equanimity, the ignorant 
with the greatest concern ? Does it not seem that 
those minds which have the most extensive views 
foresee they are removing to a happier condition, 
which those of a narrow sight do not perceive ? C 
for my part, am transported with the hope of seeing 
your ancestors, whom 1 have honoured and loved; 
and am « ariiestly desirous of meeting not only those 
excellent persons whom I have known, but those, 
loo, of, whom I have heard and read, and of whom I 
myself have written ; nor would I be detained from 
so pleasing a journey. O happy day, when I shall 
escape from this crowd, this heap of pollution, and 
be admitted to that divine assembly of exulted spi- 
rits ! when 1 shall go not only to those great persons 
I have named, but to my Cato, my .son, than wliom 
a better man was never burn, and whose fiineii:i 
rites I myself performed, whereas he ought ratio r to 
have attended mine. Yet has not his soul descried 
me, but, seeming to cast back a look on me, is gone 
betorc to those habitations to whiih it was souMble 
I should follow him. And though I might appear 
to have borne my loss with courage, I was noi un- 
affected with it; but 1 comforted myself in the as- 
surance, that it would not be long before we should 
meet again, and be divorced no more.’ 

* “ I am, Sir,” See, 

No. 538.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1712. 

— Ultr^ 

Pinein teiulere opus.-— Hor. 2 Sul. i. 1. 

To launch beyond all bounds. 

Surprise is so much the life of stories, that everv 
one aims at it who cndeavouis to pleaie by (cllitij.' 
them. Smooth delivery, an elegant choice of wonis 
and a sweet arrangement, are all beautifying gniees 
but not the pailii ulars in this point of conversutiui 
which either long command the attention, or strike 
with the violence of a sudden passion, or occasjoti 
the burst of laughter which acconijianies humour 
I have someliintts fancied that the mind is in fhi. 
case like a traveller who sees a fine seat in ha.-'le; 
he acknowledges the delightfulness of a wa k set 
with regulaiity, but would be uneasy if he wck 
obliged to pace it over, when the lirst view bad lei 
him into all its beauties from one end to the other. 

flowcver, u knowledge of the success wliiih st<» 
lies will have when they are attended with a turn »»! 
surprise, as it has happily made the chara<!ci.s uf 
some, so has it also been the ruin of the ehaiaiterj 
of others. There is a set of men who outrage Irulh, 
instead uf utfecling us with a manner in tclbng it ; 
who overleap the line of probability, that they may 
be seen to move out of the coimimn road; and en- 
deavour only to make their hearers stare by impo- 
sing upon them with a kind of nonsense against tin' 
philosophy of nature, or such a heap of wonders tolu 
upon their own knowledge, as it is not bluly oue 
man should have ever met wirb. 

I have been led to this observation by a compan) 
into which I fell accidentally. The subject ot anti- 
puUiiet was a proper field wherein such false sur, 
prises might expatiate, and there Were those piesi'ii» 
who appeared very fund to show it in its lull exifin 
of trauitional hislory. Some of them, iu ® Icaim'o 
manner, offered to our consideration the miiacn ou-* 
pow'^rs which the effluviums of cheese have over 
bodies whose pores am disposed tu receive tlmm i*^ ^ 
a no X it MS maimer ; others gave an accoum | 
who could wdeed leai the sight of cheese, but no 
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.be taste ; for whtch they brought a reason from the f even go no further) silence, or a negligent 
nalkof their nurses. Others again diftcourseti, with- i ferencc, has a deeper way of wounding than oppo- 
uut endeavouring at reasons, concerning an uncon- sition, because opposition proceeds from an anger 
querable aversion which some stomachs have against j that has a sort of generous sentiment for the adver. 
a joint of meat when it is whole, and the eager in- j sary mingling along with it, while it shows that there 
ciiuation they have for it when, by its being cut up, is some esteem in your mind for him : in short, that 
the shape which had affected them is altered. From ' you think him worth while l(» contest with. But si- 
hence they passed to eels, then to pawiuiips, and so lence, or negligent indifference, proceeds from 
from one aversion to another, until we had worked anger, mixed with a scorn that shows another ho is 
lip ourselves to such a pitch of complaisance, that ! thought by you too contemptible to be regarded, 
when the dinner was to come in we inquired the ! The other method which the world has taken for 
name of every dish, and hoped it would be no offence correcting tliis practice of false surprise, is to over- 
lo any company, before it was admitted. When we shoot such talkers in their own bow, or to raise the 
iiad sat down, this civility among us turned the dis- story with further degrees of impossibility, and set 
course from eatables to other sorts of aversions; and up for a voucher to them in such a manner as must 
the eternal cat, which plagues every conversation of let them see they stand detected. Thus I have 
this nature, began then to engross the subject. One heard a discourse was once managed upon the effects 
had sweated at the sight of it, another had smelled of fear. One ol the company had given an account 
It out as it lay concealed in a very distant cupboard ; how it had turned his friend’s hair gray in a night, 
and he who cniwiied the whole set of these stories, while the teriins of a shipwreck encompassed him. 
leckoned up the number of times in which it had oc- Another, taking the hint from hence, began upon 
ca-sioned him to swoon away. “ At la.st,” says he, his own knowledge to enlarge his instances of the 
“ that you may all be satisfied of my invincible aver- like nature to such a number, that it was not pro- 
siun to a cat, I shall give an unanswerable iustancc.t|bable he could ever have met with them ; and as he 
As I was going through a street of London, where 1 ®till grounded these upon difi'erent causes fur the 
had never been until then, I felt a general damp sake oj' variety, it might seem at last, from his share 
and faintness all over me, which I could not tell hpw of the conversation, almost impossible that any one 
to account for, until I chanced to cast my eyes up- who can feel the passion of fear should ail his life 
wards, and found that 1 was passing under a sign- escape so common an effect of it. By this time, 
post on which the picture of a cat was hung.” ; some of the company grew negligent, or desirous to 

The extravagance of this turn in the way of snr* contradict him : but one rebuked the rest with an 
prise gave a stop to the talk we had been carrying appearance of severity, and, with the known old 
on. Some were silent because they doubted, and story in his head, assured them they uecd not scruple 
others because they were conquered in their own to believe that the fear of any thing can make a 
way ; so that the gentleman had an opportunity to man’s hair gray, since he knew one whose periwig 
press the belief of it upon us, and let us ^ee that he bad suffered so by it. Thus he stopped the talk, 
was rather exposing himself tlian ridiculing others, and made them easy. Thus is the same method 
I must freely own that I did not all tliis while taken to bring us to shame, which we fondly take 
disbelieve every thing that was said; but yet I lo increase our character. It is indeed a kind of 
thought some in the company had been endeavouring mimicry, by which another puts ou our air of con- 
who should pitch the bar furthest; that it hud for versatiou to show us to ourselves. He seems to look 
some time been a measuring cast, and at last ray ridiculous bcfoie, that you may remember how near 
friend of the cat and sign-post had thrown beyond a resemblance you bear to him, or that you may 


them all. 


know he will not lie under the imputation of be- 


I then considered the manner in which this story beving you. Then it is that you are struck dumb 
had been received, and the possibility that it might immediately with a conscientious shame for wbal 
have passed for a jest upon others, if he had not la- y“»i have been saying. Then it is that you are in- 
boured against himself. From hence, thought I, wardly grieved at the sentiments which you cannot 
there are two ways which the well-bred world gene- but perceive others cnteitaiii conceruing you. In 
rally takes to correct such a practice, when they do short, you are against yourself; the laugh of the 
not think fit to contradict it Hatly. company runs against you; the censuring world is 

The first of these is a general silence, which 1 obliged to you for that triumph which you have al- 

would not advise any one to interpret in his own be- lowed them at your own expense ; and truth, which 
naif. It is often the effect of ni udcuce in avoiding you have injured, nas a near way of being revenged 
a quarrel, when they see another drive so fast that you, when by the bare rep|^ition of your story you 
there is no stopping him without being run against; become a frequent diversion tor the public, 
and but very seldom the effect of weakness in be- ^ 
lieving suddenly. The generality of mankind are * Spectator, 

not so grossly ignorant, as some overbearing spirits ** The other day, walking in Pancras churchyard, 
Would persuade themselves; and if the authority of I thought of your paper wherein you mention epi- 

a character or a caution against danger make us taphs, and am of opinion this has a thought in it 

suppress our opinions, yet neither of these are of I worth being communicated to your readers. , 

mree enOUirh to If' ... .. 


nrce enough to suppress our thoughts of them. If 
a uiaii who has endeavoured to amuse his company 
With improbabilities could but look into their minds, 
e Would find that they imagine he lightly esteems 
u their sense when he thinks to impose upon them, ' 
a ^ ** esteemed by them in his attempt 

doing so. His endeavour to glory at their ex- . 

® ground of quarrel, and the scorn , 
th« With which they entertain it begins 

immewiate punishment : and indeed (if we should 


lien? innocence and beauty lies, whose breath 
Wus snatch'd by early, not untimely, death. 
Hence she did go, ju.'^t os stie did begin 
S«»irow to know, before xhe knew to «in. 

Death, that does sin and .lorrow thus prevont. 

Is the uext blessiiig to a life well spent. 

“ I am, Sir, yotir Servant* 
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Heteroclita Bunto. — Qu« Gknus. 
Be they heteroclites. 

Ma. Spectator, 


No. 639.1 TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 171‘A parties concerned some 

‘ reflection that might expedite our happiness. There 
is a possibility, and 1 hope I may say it without im- 
putation of immodesty to her I love with the highest 
nonour : I say there is a possibility this delay may 
“ I AM a young widow of a good fortune and I !'« “» I’-V"'*** ‘‘f “‘f’ »« '"“‘K 

family, and just come to town ; where I find I have “ ‘'X !■«“»““ I**® 

clusters of pretty fellows come already to visit me. «,'•«. “"'1". ■“ ''''"’f '/ 

some dying with hopes, others with fears, though they , complaint. If you oblige me in this, and I succeed, 
- I would beg of you would i * promise you a place at my wedding, and a treat- 


never saw me. Now, what i 
be to know whether 1 may venture to use these pert 
fellows with the same freedom as I did my country 
ttccjuaiutancc. I desire your leave to use them as 
to me shall seem meet, without imputation of a jilt: 
for since I make declaration that not one of them 


meat .suitable to your spectatorial dignity 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Eustace.” 

** Sir, 

“ I yesterday heard a young gentleman, that looked 
shall have me, I think I ought to be allowed the li- ! as if he was just come to the gown and a scarf, ujiou 


berty of jrisulting those who have the vanity to be- 
lieve it is in their power to make me break that re- 
solution. There are schools for learning to Use foils, 
frequented by those who never design to fight ; and 
this useless way of aiming at the heart, without de- 
sign to wound it on either side, is the play with which 
I am resolved to divert myself. The man who pre- 


tends to win, 1 shall use like him who comes into part of iny Sabbath very well spent in hearing ;i 

.. . . . . . ... .. T • _ - „ 44-. t-’ .1.:, 


fencing-school to pick a quarrel. 1 hope upon this 
foundation you will give me the free use of ^he na- 
tural and artificial force of tny eyes, looks, and ges- 
tures. As for verbal promises, I will make none, 
but shall have no mercy on the conceited interpreters 
of glances and motions. I am particularly skilled 
in the downcast eye, and the recovery into a sudden 
full aspect and away again, as you may have seen 
sometimes ])ractised by us country beauties beyond i thought in it but what we had. But then, Sii 


evil speaking : which subject, you know Archbi.shop 
Tillotson has so nobly handled in a sermon in liis 
folio. As soon as ever he had named his te,\t, and 
had opened a little the drift .of his discourse, I was 
in great hopes he had been one of Sir Roger’s chan- 
lains. I have conceived so great an idea of the 
harming discourse above, that I should have thought 


repetition of it. But, alas ! Mr. Spectator, this re- 
verend divine gave us his grace’s sermon, and yet I 
do^ not know how ; even I, that 1 ani sure have read 
it at least twenty times, could not tell what to make 
of it, and was at a loss sometimes to guess what the 
man aimed at. He was so just indeed, as to give 
U8 all the heads and the sub divisions of the sermon, 
and further 1 think there was not one beaiitilul 

thi'^ 


all that you have observed in courts and cities. Add 
to this, Sir, that I have a ruddy heedless look, which 
covers artiilee the best of any thing. Though 1 can 
dance very well, 1 affect a tottering untaught way of 
walkings by which I appear an easy |)rey ; and 
never exert my instructed charms, until I find I 
have engaged a pursuer. Be pleased, Sir, to print 
this ictter, which will certainly begin the chase of a 
rich widow. The many foldings, escapes, returns, 
and doublings, which I make, 


gentleman made so many pretty additions ; and iu 
could never give us a paragraph of tlie sermon, but 
he introduced it with something which mctlmugiil 
looked more like a (lc.sign to show his own inye- 
nuity, than to instruct the people. In short, he 
added and curtailctd in such a manner, that he vexed 
me; insomuch that 1 could not forbear thinking 
(what 1 confess I ought not to litive thuuglit ol in .su 
holy a place), that this young spark was as justl) 
blameable as Bullock or Penkethmun, whiui they 

nson. 


, I shall from time to , 

time communicate to you, for the better instruction j noble play ol Shakspcarc or J*»nson. i ra\. 

of all females, who set up, like me, for reducing the j lake this into your^ consideration ; and,^ 
present exbrbitant power and insolence of man. ‘ * ‘ ‘‘ " ’ “•••' -■ ‘ 


i must be enteiluincd with the works of any ol th<i.sc 
great men, desire these gentlemou to give them us 
as they find them, that so when we read them to our 
families at home, they may the better remember 
that they have heard them at ehurch 

“ Sir, your humble Servant.’ 


‘ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your faithful Correspondent, 

“ Kelicta Lovely.” 

“ Dear Mr. Spectator, 

“ I depend upon your professed respect for vir- 
tuous love for your immediately answering the de- 
sign of this letter; which is no other than to lay 
before the world the s(|||erity of certain parents, who 
desire to suspend the marriage of a discreet young 
woman of eighteen three years longer, loi no other 
reason but that of her being too young to enter into 
that state. As to the consideration of riches, my cir- 
cumstances are such, that I cannot be suspected to 
make my addresses to her on such low motives as ! 
avarice or ambition. If ever innocence, wit, 

beauty, united their utmost charms, they have in | works of our noble writers in the grace . j| 

her. I wish you would expatiate a little on this sub- ' they deserve. You will lose much of my Kim 

ject, and admonish her parents that it may be from ‘ nuiiou towards you, if you do not attempt t 

. ... l . / . 1. « .^1*. ... ..A indulge my 1’“^ 

‘ Mbc 


• No..V 10 ,i WKDNKSDAV, NOV. 19 , 171 ^- 

Non di'fiolt aliLT.— ViRO. Mn. vi. 143 

A second is not wanling. 

** Mr. Sl'EClATOR, 

There is no part of your writings which I have 
lives as ! iu more esteem than your criticism upon ^*"^’**‘ i 
it, and I is un honourable and candid endcavnijr to se 
in I u-.irL-M nf itiir noble ivriters in the uracclm light 


me vt'ry imperiecuon Ol numaii imiure iiseii, uuu , iiiium oi * - Drilit the 

not any personal frailty of her or me, that onr incli- i sion for that charming author so far as o i 
nations, baffled at present, may alter; and while we ; loose hints I now give you on that su )ji'C * 
are arguing with ourselves to put off the enjoyment | ** Spenser’s general plan is the fru lul- 

of our present passions, our affections may change six virtues— holiness, temperance, t i s - ^ 

their objects in the operation. It is a very delicate shi]), justice, and courtesy— »n six Icgeu ^ proper 

subject to talk upon; but if it were b*ut hinted, 1 am Bonagee, these personages are suppose , 
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allegories suitable to their respective characters, to 
do all that is necessary for the full manifestation of 
the respective virtues which they are to exert. 

“ These one might undertake to show under the 
several heads are admirably drawn ; no images im- 
proper, and most surj)rising]y beautiful. The Red- 
cross Knight runs through the whole steps of the 
Christian life ; Guyon does all that temperance can 
possibly require ; Britoraartis (a woman) observes 
the true rules of unaffected chastity ; Arthegal is in 
every respect of life strictly and wisely justf Cali- 
dore is rightly courteous. 

In short, in Fairy land, where knights-errant 
have a full scope to range, and to do even what Arios- 
tos or Orlandos could not do in the world without 
breaking into credibility, Spenser’s knights have, 
under those six heads, a full and truly poetical sys- 
tem of Christian, public, and low life/ 

“ His legend of friendship is more diffuse, and 
yet even there the allegory is finely drawn, only the 
heads various: one knight could not there support 
all the parts. 

“ To do honour to his country, Prince Arthur is 
a universal hero; in holiness, temperance, chastity, 
and justice, superexcellent. For the same reason, 
and to compliment Queen Elizabeth, Gloriana, 
queen of fairies, whose court was the asylum of the 
oppressed, represents that glorious queen. At*lier 
commands all these knights set forth, and only at 
her’s the Redcross Knight destroys the dragon, 
(luyon overturns the Bower of Bliss, Arthegal (?. e. 
Justice) beats down Geryonco (i. e. Philip IL, king 
of Spain) to rescue Beige (t. e. Holland), and he 
beats the Grantorto (the same Philip in another 
light) to restore Irena (t. <?. Peace to Europe). 

“ Chastity being the first female virtue, Brilo- 
martis is a Briton; her part is fine, though it re- 
quires explication. His style is very poetical; no 
puns, affectations of wit, forced antitheses, or any of 
that low tribe. 

“ His old words ore all true English, and num- 
bers exquisite; and since of words there is the 
muiia renttHcvntur, since they arc all proper, such a 
poem should not (any more than Milton’s) consist 
all of it of common ordinary words. Sec instances 
of descriptions. 

Causeless jealousy in Britomartis, v. G. 1 1, in its rest- 

lessness. 


Like ns a wav ward child, whose sounder sleep* 

Is broken with some fearful dream's alTrii;ht, 

With froward will doth set himself to weep, 

Ne ean bo still’d for all his nurse's might. 

But kleks and squalls, and shrieks for fell despite ; 
Now scraichiiig her, and her loose loeks misusing. 
Now seeking darkness, anvl now sepkina light; 
Then craving suck, and then the suck refusing; 
Such was this lady's tU in her love's foml aeeusing. 


Curiosity occasioned by jealousy , upon occasion oj ho 
lover'' 8 absence. Ibid, Stan. 8, 9. 

Then as .she look'd long, at lost she spy'd 
One Coining towards ner with hasty speed; 

ween’d she then, ere him she plain tlesery’d, 

1 hat it was one sent from her love iiidee<l : 

Whereat her heart was fill’d with hone and dread, 

Ne would she stay till ho In place could come, 

f*’ meet him forth to know his lifting's soinme : 

• * V *' meeting, she beguii. 

And where is he, thy lord, and how fur Uenee ? 

Declure at once; and hath he lost or won ?’ 

Care^ and his house are described thus^ iv, 6, 33 — 35. 
Not far away, nor meet for any guest, 

I hey spy'd a little cottage, like some poor man’s *iesi, 

T 

^ere entering in, they found the good man's self, 
i^ll t.uHily unto his work ybert. 


Who was so wed a wretched weari.sh elf. 

With hollow eyes and rawbone cheeks fur spent, 

As if iio had in prison long been |>ent. 

Full black and grfesly did Ids face appear, 

Besmuar'd with smoke that near his eyo-sight blent. 

With rugged beard, unU hoary shaggy heare. 

The which he never wont to comb, or comely sheer. 

35. 

Rude was his garment, and to rags all rent; 

No better had he, ne for better car d : 

His blistered hands amongst the cinders brent. 

And fingers filthy with long nails prepared. 

Right lit to rend the food on which he fared. 

His name was Care; a blacksmith by his trade. 

1 hat neither day nor night from working spared, 

But to small purpose iron wedges made : 

'I hese be unquiet thouglits that careful minds invade 

“ Homer’s epithets were much admired by anti- 
quity ; see wliai great justness aud variety there 
are in these epithets of the trees in the forest, where 
the Redcross Knight lost Truth. B. i. Cant. i. 
Stan. 8, 9. 

The sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

'I'he vine prop elm, the poplar never dry, 
l lie builder-oak, .sole king ^»f forests all, 

The aspine good for staves, tlie cypress funeral. 

9. 

The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 

Ami poets sage ; llie fir that weepelh still. 

The willow worn of forlorn paramours, 

The yew obedient to the bemier's will. 

The birch for shafts, the sallow for the mill ; 

ThemyrrJie sweet, bleeding in tlie bitter wound. 

The wur-like beech, the a.sh, for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the plautaue round. 

The carver holm, the maple seldom inward sound. 

“ I shall trouble you no more, but desire you to 
let me conclude with these verses, though I think 
they have already been quoted by you. They are 
directions to young ladies oppressed with calumny, 

vl. G. 14. 

Tlie best (.said he) that I can you advise, 

I.S to avoid the uccusion of the ill : 

Fur when the cause whence evil doth tmse 
Removed is, the eHect sureea-seth still. 

Al*st;un Irom pleasure and restrain your will, 

Subdue desire and brntle loose deliglit, * 

U.se scanted liiel and forbear your till. 

Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight; 

So shall you .soon repair your present evil plight.” 

T. 
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Format enim natura prius nos vntus ad omnem 
Forlunarum hatutUTn : juvat, aul impt ilit ud iram, 

Aut ail huiuum. imerore gravi dedncil, el angil; 
lN»sl offert animl niotus iuU'ri)rele lingua. 

Hor. Ars Poet v. 108. 
For nature forms and soften* us within. 

And writes our fortune's change.s in our face: 

Plea-vure eiiehunUi, impetuous rage transports, 

Ami grief dejects, and wring# tlie toriurd soul: 

And Uiese are all interpreted by speech. — Ho.hcomi>»*>m. 

My friend the Templar, whom 1 have so often 
mentioned in these writings, having determined to 
lay aside his poetical studies, in onler to a closer 
pursuit of the law, has put together, as a farewell 
essay, some thoughts concerning pronuntiation and 
action, which he has given me leave to communi- 
cate to the public. They are < hiefiy collected from 
his favourite author Cicero, who is known to have 
been an intimate friend of Roscius the ui tor, aud 
ood judge of dramatic performances, as well as 
the most eloquent pleader of the time iu which he 
lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books De Oratore 
with some precepts for pronunciation and action, 
without which part he affirms that the best orauir in 
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the world can never succeed : and an indifferent one, 
who is ma.ster of this, shall gain much greater ap- 
plause. “ What could make a sttonger impression,** 
says he, “ than those exclamations of Gracchus ?— - 
Whither shall I turn ? Wretch that I am ! to what 
place betake myself? Shall I go to the Capitol? 
Alas ! it is overflowed with mv brother’s blood. Or 
shall I return to my house? Vet there I behold my 
mother plunged in misery, weeping and despairing !’* 
These breaks and turns of passion, it seems, were 
so enforced by the eyes, voice, and gesture, of the 
speaker, that his very enemies could not refrain from 
tears. I insist,” says Tally, “ upon this the ra- 
ther, because our orators, who are as it were actors 
of the truth itself, have quitted this manner of 
speaking; and the players, who are but the imita- 
tors of truth, have taken it up.’* 

I shall therefore pursue the hint be has here given 
me, and for the service of the British stage I shall 
copy some of the rules which this great Roman mas- 
ter has laid down; yet without confining myself 
wholly to his thoughts or words: and to adapt this 
essay the more to the purpose for which I intend it, 
instead of the examples he has inset ted in this dis- 
course out of the ancient tragedies, I shall make 
use of parallel passages out of the most celebrated 
of our own. * 

The design of art is to assist action as much as 
possible in the representation of nature ; for the a()- 
pearance of reality is that which moves us in all re- 
presentations, and these have always the greater 
force the nearer they approach to nature, and the 
less they show of imitation. 

Nature herself has assigned to every motion of the 
soul its peculiar cast of the countenance, tone of 
voice, and manner of gesture through the whole per- 
son ; all the features of the face and tones of the 
voice answer, like strings upon musical instruments, 
to the impressions made on them by the mind. 
Thus the sounds of the voice, according to the va- 
rious touches which raise them, form themselves into 
an acute or grave, quick or slow, loud or soft, tone. 
These, too, may be subdivided into various kinds of 
tones, as the gentle, the rough, the contracted, the 
diffuse, the continued, the intermitted, the broken, 
abrupt, winding, softened, or elevatod. Every one 
of these may be employed with art and judgment; 
and all supply the actor, as colours do the pa»ui«r, 
with an expressive variety. 

Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, raised, 
and hurrying sound. The passionate character of 
King Lear, as it is admirably drawn by Shakspeare, 
abounds with the strongest instances of this kind. 

Death* Confusion! ’ 

Fiery ! whai quatity ? — why Gloster ! Glosler! 

I’d speak with the Duke of Cornwall ami his wife 
Are they inform’d of this ? iny breath and blood ! 

Fiery I the fiery duke !— Aic 

Sorrow and complaint demand a voire quite dif- 
ferent; flexible, slow, interrupted, aud modulated 
in a mournful tune: as in that pathetic soliloquy of 
Cardinal WoUey on his fall 

Farewell ! a long farewell to all my p'eatness ? 

This is the state of man ! to-day he puts forth 

I'he tender leaves of hope : to-morirow bloraoms. 

And bears bis blushing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And w ben he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness Is a ripening, d1|m his root, 

And then he falls as I do. 

We have likewise a fine example of this in the 
whole part of Andromache in the Distrest Mother, 
ptrtkiilarly in these lines — ' 


I’ll go, and in the anguish of iny henrt 

W oep o’er my child If Ue niusi tlie, my Ufe 

Is wrapt in his, 1 shall not lung survive 
’'ri.s for his sake that I have futVer d life, 

Groan’d in captivity, ant) outliv’d Hector 
Yes, my Astyanax, we 11 %o together ' 

Together to the realms of night wc 11 go; 

There to thy ravish’d eyes thy sire I II sliew, 

And point Inm out among the shades below 

Fear expresKos itself in a low, hesitating, and ab- 
ject sound. If the rt’ader considers the following 
sneec^ of Lady Macbeth, while her husband is about 
the inunlev oi Dutuun and his grooms, he will ima- 
gine her even aflVighted with the sound of her own 
voice while she is speaking it:— 

Alas! J am afndd they ha\'e awak’d. 

Ami ’tiM not done; th’ attempt, and not th# deed, 
Coiifcinuls us — Hark! — I laid ihe daggers ready, 
lie could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as ho slept, I had done it 

Courage assumes a louder tone, as in that speech 
of Don Soba.stian. 

Here »:itiat« all your fury ; 

Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me; 

I have a soul that like an ample shield 
Can lake in all, and verge enough for more. 

Pleasure dissolves into a luxurious, mild, tender, 
and joyous modulation ; us in the following lines in 
Caius Marius : — 

Lavinia! O there’s music in the name. 

That softening me to infant ItMulvrness, 

Makes my iiearl spring like the first leap of life. 

And perplexity is difierent from all these; grave 
but not btunoauing, with an earnest uniform sound 
of Voice ; us in that celebrated speech of Hamlet ; — 

To be, or not to be — that is the question : 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suiTer 
I'he slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of irouhlos. 

And by opposing end them ? To die, to sleep; 

Mo more ; and by a sleep to say we end 
'I'lie heart-ach, and a thousand natural shocks 
I'hat fiesh is heir to; ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to bo w ish’d ! To die, to sleep !— — — 

'Fo sleep; porclmnce to dream ! Ay, tiiere’s the rub ; 
For, m that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 
Wlieii we have siiu filed ofi this mort.il coil, 

Must give us pause 1 here’s the respect 

'i'hat makes cnlumity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whifis and scorns of time, 

'l l!’ oppressor’s v>rongs, the proud mun's contumely. 

The pangs of despis'd love, the law’s delay, 

The in-sojencc of oflli e, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy lakes. 

When he himself might his quietus nake 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 

'Fo groan and sweat under a weary life, 

Bui that tlie dread of something ailer death. 

The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
Mo traveller retunis, puzxle.s the will. 

Ami makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Thun fly to otiiers that we know not of. 

At all these varieties of voice are to be directed by 
the scDse, ho the action is to be directed by the 
voice, and with a beautilul propriety, as it were, to 
enforce it. The arm, which by a strong ligure 
Tully calls the oiator’s weapon, is to be sometimes 
raised and extended; and the hand, liy its inotiou, 
sometimes to lead, and sometimes to follow, the 
words as they are uttered. The stamping of the 
foot, too, has its proper expression in conteutioii, 
anger, or absolute command. But the face i» 
epuome of the whole mau, imd the eyes are as i 
were the epitome of the face ; for which reason, 
says, the best judges among the Romans were no 
extremely pleased even with Roscius himself in 
mask. No part of the body, besides the face, 
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capable of as many changes as there are (iilfercut 
enioiiuDS in the mind, and of expressing them all by 
those changes. Nor is this to bo done without the 
frcedonp of the eyes; therefore Theophrastus called 
one, who barely rehearsed his speech with his eyes 
ftxed, an absent actor.” 

As the countenance admits of so great variety, it 
requires also great judgment to govern it. Not that 
the form of the face is to be shifted on every occa- 
sion, lest it turn to farce and butluonery ; but it is 
certain that the eyes have a wonderful power of 
marking the emotions of the mind; sometimes by a 
Steadfast look, sometimes by a careless one — now by 
a sudden regard, then by a jojful sparkling, as the ] 
sense of the words is diversitied : for action is, as it 
were, the speech of the features and limbs, and must 
therefore conform itself always to the sentiments of 
the soul. And it may be observed, that in all which 
relates to the gesture there is a wonderful force im- 
planted by nature; since the vulgar, the unskilful, 
and even the most barbarous, are chiefly aflected by 
this. None arc moved by the sound of words but 
those W’ho understand the language; and the sense 
of many things is lost upon men of a dull apprehen- 
sion ; but action is a kind of universal tongue: all 
men aio subject to the same passions, and conse- 
quently know the same marks of them in others, by 
which they themselves express them. 

Perhaps some of my readers may be of opinion 
that the hints I have here made use of out of Cicero 
arc somewhat too refined for the players on our 
theatre: in answer to which I venture to lay it 
down as a maxim, that without good sense no one 
can bo a good player, and that he is very unfit to 
pt'rsoiiate the dignity of a Uomau hero who cannot 
enter, into the rules for prouuuciation and gesture 
delivered by a Roman orator. 

There is another thing which my author does not 
think too minute to insist on, though it is purely 
mechanical: and that is the right pitching of the 
voice. On this occasion be tells the story of Grac- 
chus, who employed a servant with a little ivory 
pipe to stand behind him, and give him the righ' 
pin h, as olten us he wandered too far from the pro 
per modulation. ” Every voice,” says Tully, ” bat 
fls particular medium and compass, and the sweet- 
ness of speech consists in leading it through all the 
variety of tones uaturaiiy, an«i without touching 
Hti\ extreme. Therefore,” says he, ‘‘ leave the 
pipe at home, but carry the sense of this custom 
with you.’* 
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Kt sibl prtpferri se gaudet Ovid, Met. ii. 430. 

He heard. 

" cU plea.Vti, hiimelf before himself preforr’d. — A ddison. 

I have been present in assemblies, where 
wiy pajier has been talked of, I have been very well 
ph ased to hear those who would detract from the 
author of it observe, that the letters which are sent 
to the Spectator are as good, if not better, than any 
01 Works. Upon this occasion many letters of 
uortn are usually mentioned, which some think the 
writ to himself, and which others com- 
uii>nd becau.'e they fancy he received them from his 
^orrespondents. Such are those from the valctudi- 
inspector I'fthe sign-posts; the master 
® exercise; with that of the hooped petti- 
tha* *r*”*^^ Nicholas Hail the annual sleeper; 
l.ri Sir John Envil; that upon the London 

**» witli multitudes of the same nature. As I 


lore nothing more than to mortify the ill-natured, 
that 1 may do it efifcctually, I must acquaint them 
they have very often praised me whc*n they did 
not design it, and that they have approved my 
writings when they thought they had derogated from 
them. 1 have beard several of those unhappy gen- 
tlemen proving, by undeniable arguments, that J 
was not able to pen a letter which I hud written the 
day before. Nay, 1 have heard some of Ihcin throw- 
ing out ambiguous expressions, and giving the com- 
pany reason to suspect that they iheinselves did me 
tlie honour to send me such and such a particular 
epistle, which hajqieiied to he talked of with the 
esteem or approbation of those who were present. 
These rigid critics arc so afraid of allowing me any 
thing which does not belong to me, that they will 
not be positive whether the lion, the wild boar, and 
the flower-pots in the play-house, did not actually 
write those letters which came to me in their names'. 
1 must therelorb inform these gentlemen, tliat I 
often choose this way of casting my thoughts into a 
letter, lor the following reasons First, out of the 
policy of those wlio try their jest upon another, be- 
fore they own it themselves. Secondly, because 1 
j would extort a little praise from such who will never 
[ applaud any thing whose author is known and cer- 
tain. ^Thirdly, because it gave me an opportunity of 
introducing a great variety of characters into my 
work, w'hich could not have been dune had I always 
written in the person of the Spectator. Fourthly, 
because the dignity spectatorial would have sufl’eied 
had 1 published as from myself those several ludi- 
crous compositions whu h 1 have ascribed to fictitious 
names and characters. And lastly, because they 
often serve to bring in more naturally such addi- 
tional reflections as have been placed at the end of 
them. 

There are others who have likwise done me a very 
particular honour, though undesignedly. The se are 
such who will needs have it that 1 have translated 
or borrowed many of iny thoughts out of books 
which are written in other languages. 1 have heard 
of a person, who is more famous for his library than 
: his learning, that has asserted this more than once 
ill his private conversation.* Were it true, I am 
I sure he could not speak it from his own knowledge; 

I but, had he read the books which he has collected, 
j he would find this accu.^aiion to he wholly grountl- 
i less. Those who are tnily learned will acquit me 
in this point, in which I have been so far fium of- 
j feuding, that 1 have been scrupulous, perhaps to a 
fault, in quoting the authors of several pa.ssages 
! which 1 might have made my own. Rut, as this 
Tassertioii is in reality an encomium on what 1 have 
published, I ought rather to glory in it than endea- 
vour to confute it. 

Some are so very willing to alienate from me 
that small reputation which might accrue to nic liom 
any of these my speculations, that they attribute 
some of the best of them to those iinnginaiy manu- 
scripts with which I have introduced them. Ihere 
are others, I must confess, whose objections have 
given me a greater cone ern, as they seem to reflect 
under this head, lalher on my morality than on my 
invention. I'hese are they who say an author is 
guilty of fa'sehnod, when he talks to the public of 
manuscripts which he never saw, or describes scene* 
of action or discourse in which he was never en- 
gaged. But these goutleiiieii woulil do well to con- 

• The person here alluded to w as most probably Vfr. '! btv 
I niM Rawlinson, ridiculed by Addison under the nanir of Tom 
K'Uo, in U)« I'atler. No. lAb. 
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sider, there is not a fable or parable, which ever 
was made use of, that is not liable to this exception ; 
since nothing, according to this notion, can be re- 
lated innocently, which was not once matter of fact. 
Besides, 1 think the most ordinary reader may be 
able to discover, by my way of writing, what I de- 
liver in these occurrences as truth, and whaf as 
Cction. 

Since I am unawares engaged in answering the 
several objections which have been made against 
these my works, I must take notice that there are 
some who atlirm a paper of this nature should al- 
ways turn upon diverting subjects, and others who 
tint) fault with every one of them that hath not an 
immediate tendency to the advancement of religion 
or learning. 1 shall leave these gentlemen to dis- 
pute it among themselves ; oince 1 see one half of 
my conduct patronized by each side. Were I se- 
rious on an improper subject, or trilling in a serious 
one, I should cieservcdly draw upon me the censure 
of my readers ; or, were 1 conscious of any thing in 
my writings that is not innocent at least, or that 
the greatest part of them were not sincertdy de- 
signed to discountenance vice and ignorance, and 
support the interest of truth, wisdom, and virtue, 
I should he more severe upon myself than th(j pub- 
lic is disposed to be. lu the meanwhile I desire 
my reader to consider every particular paper or 
discourse as a distinct tract by itself, and indepen- 
dent of every thing that goes before or after it. 

I shall end this paper with the following letter, 
which was really sent me, as some others have been 
which I have published, and for which 1 must own 
myself indebted to their respective writers 

“ Sir, 

“ I was this morning in a company of your well- 
wishers, when we read over, with great satisfaction, 
Tally’s observation on action adapted to the British 
theatre: though, by the way, we were very sorry to find 
that you have disposed of another member of your 
club. Poor Sir Roger is dead, and the worthy 
clergyman dying: Captain Sentry has taken pos- 
session of a good estate : Will Honey comb has mar- 
ried a farmer’s daughter ; and the Templar with- 
draws himself into the business of his own profes- 
sion. What will all this end in ? We are afraid it 
portends no good to the public. Unless you very 
speedily fix the day for the election of new mem- 
bers, we are under apprehensions of losing the Bri- 
tish Spectator. I hear of a party of ladies who 
intend to address you on this subject ; and question 
not., if you do not give us the slip very suddenly, 
that you will receive addresses from all parts of the 
kingdom to continue so useful a work. Pray deliver 
us out of this perplexity ; and, among the multitude 
of your readers, your will particularly oblige 
Your most sincere Friend and Servant, 

O. Philo-Si'kc.” 
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. — i- Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diverse tainen — — Ovin, Met. U. 12. 

Similar, though not the same.— — 

Those who were skilful io anatomy, among the 
ancients, concluded, from the outward and inward 
make of a human body, that it was the work of a 
Being transcendently wise and powerful. As the 
world grew more enlightened in this art, their dis- 
coveries gave them fresh opportunities of admiring 
th« conduct of Providence in the forination of a 


human body. Galen was converted by his dissec- 
tions, and could not but own a Supreme Being upon 
a survey of this his haiidy-work. There were, in- 
deed, many parts, of which the old anatomists did 
! not know the certain use ; but, as they saw that 
most of those which they examiued were adapted 
with admirable art to their several functions, they 
did not question hut those, whose uses they could 
not determine, were contrived with the same wisdom 
for resjiective ends and purposes. Since the circu- 
latioii'of the blood has been found oqt, and many 
other great discoveries have been made by our mo- 
dern anatomists, we see new wonders in the human ; 
frame, and discern several important uecs for those | 
parts, which uses the ancients knew nothing of. In I 
short, the body of man is such a subject as stands | 
the utmost test of examination. Though it appeal a ' 
formed with the nicest wisdom, upon the most super- I 
ficial survey of it, it still mends upon the seaicl’, i 
and produces our surprise and amazement in pro- 
portion as wo pry into it. What I have here said of 
a human body may he applied to the body of every 
animal which has been the subject of anatomical 
observations. j 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to 
our senses. It is a particular system of Providence ! 
tha^t lies in a narrow compass. 'I'he eye is able to 
command it, and by successive inquiries can search 
into all its parts.. Could the body of the whole , 
earth, or indeed the whole universe, be thus sub-. | 
niittcd to the e.xamination of our senses, were it not 
too big and disproportioned for our inquiries, too , 
unwieldy for the management of the eye and hand, 
there is no question hut it would appear to us .is i 
curious and well contrived a frame as that of a | 
human body. We should see the same concateua- ; 
tion and suliscrviency, the same necessity and use- ! 
fiilne.ss, the same beauty and harmony, in all and j 
every of its parts, as what we discover in the body j 
of every single animal. j 

The more extended our reason is, and the more ! 
able to grapple w ith immense objects, the greater 
still are those discoveries which it makes cf wisdom ; 
and providence in the works of the creation. A Sir 
Isaac Newton, who stands up as the miracle of the 
present age, can look through a whole planetary 
system ; consider it in its weight, number, and mea- 
sure ; and draw from it as many demonstrations of 
infinite power and wisdom, as a more i onlined un- 
derstanding is able to deduce from the system of a i 
human body. I 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy, I 
i shall here consider the fabric and texture of the 
bodies of animals in one particular view: which, in | 
my opinion, shtiws the hand of a thinking and all- j 
wise Being in their formation, with the evidence of ; 
a thousand demonstrations. I think we may lay | 
this down as an incontested principle, that chance 
never acts in a perpetual uniformity and consixtenco 
with itself. If one should always fling the same 
number with ten thousand dice, or see every throw 
just five times loss, or five times ni' r * in munhn’, 
than the throw which immediately jim ceded it, who 
would not imagine there is some invisible power 
I which directs the castf This is the proceeding 
I which we And in the operations of nature, hveiy 
j kind of animal i.s diversified by different magni- 
I tudos, each of which give rise to a different 
: Lot a man trace the dog or lion kind, and he w.^ 

' observe how many of the works of nature are puo^ 

I lished, if I may use the expression, in a variety o 
fditioos* If we look into the reptile world, or >n 
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thciBC different kinds of animals that (ill the element 
of water, we meet with the same repetitions among 
several species, that (lifter very little from one an- 
other, but in size and bulk. You find the aamc 
creature that is drawn at large copied out in several 
proportions and ending in miniaiure. It would be 
tedious to produce instances of this regular conduct 
in Providence, as it would be superiluous to tftise 
who are versed in the natural history of animals. 
The luagniticcnt harmony of the universe is such, 
that we may observe innumerable divisions riuining 
upon the sanje ground. I might also extend this 
speculation to the d(‘ad jvarts of nature, in which 
wu‘ may (ind matter disposed into many similar sys- 
tems, as well in our survey of stars and planets, as 
of stones, vegetables, an(l other sublunary parts of 
the creation. In a w’ord, Providence has shown the 
richness of its goodness and wisdom, not only in the 
pnaluction of many original species, hut in the mul- 
tiplicity of descants* which it has made on every 
original sjiei ios in parficular. 

Hut to pursue this thought still further. Every 
living creatur(^ considered in itself has many very 
complicated parts that are exact copies of some 
other parts W’hich it possesses, and which are com- 
plicated in the same manner. One eye would have 
been sufficient for the subsiateiiee and preservation 
of an animal ; bur, in order to better his eondflion 
we see another placed with a mathematical exa( tness 
in the same* most advantageous situation, and in 
every particular of the same size and texture. Is 
it possible for chance to he thus delicate and uni- 
form in her operaiions ? Should a million of dice 
turn np twice together the same number, the wonder 
would be nothing in comparison with this. Hut 
when we see this similitude and resemblance in the 
arm, the hand, the tinger.s; when we see one half 
of the body entirely correspond with the other in 
all those minute strokes, without which a man might 
have very well subsisted ; nay, when we often see a 
single part repeated a hundred times in the same 
body notwithstanding it consists of the most intri- 
cate weaving of numberless fibres, and these parts 
diflfering still in magnitude, as the eonvenieiue of 
their particular situation re(|uire8; sure a man must 
have a strange cast of juiideretanding, vjo does not 
discover the fiugor of God in so wonderful a work. 
These duplicates in those parts of the body, w ithout 
which a man might have very well subsisted, though 
not 80 well as with them, arc a plain demonstration 
of an all-wise Contriver, as those more numerous 
copyings which are found among the vessels of the 
same body, are evident demonstrations that they 
could not be the work of chance. This argtnineut 
receives additional strength, if we apply it to every 
animal and insect within our knowledge, as well as 
to those numberless living creatures that are objects 
loo minute for a human eye : and if we consider 
how the several species in this whole world of life 
resemble one another in very many particulars, so 
far as is convenient for their respective states of ex- 
istence, it is much more probable that a hundred 
millions of dice should be casually thrown a hun- 
times in the same number, than 
. ^ody of any single animal should be pro- 

"y.the fuHuitous concourse of matter. And 
lit the like chance should arise in innumerable iu- 
» ances, requires a degree of credulity that is not 
n er the direction of common sense. We may 

''descents,” L e. progress downwards. 


carry this consideration yet further, if we reflect on 
the two sexes in every living species, with their re- 
semblances to each other, and those jiarticular dis- 
tinctions that were necessary lor the keeping up of 
this great world of life. 

There are many more demonstrations of a Suprenu' 
Being, and of his transcendent wisdom, power, ami 
goodness, in the formation of the body of a living 
creature, for which I refer my reader to other 
, writings, particularly to thi^ sixth hook of the poem 
! entitled Creation,* where the anatomy of the hu- 
man body is described with gn at per.spicuity and 
elegance. I have been particular on the thought 
which runs through this speculation, because I have 
not seen it enlarged upOn by others. — 0. 
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Nunquam ita quisquam beue sulnluct.i r.iliono ad vitam fuit, 
Quill res. a?la.H, usua semper aliquid uppurlet m>vi. 

Aliquid inoneat: ut ilia, qua; to scire credas, iieseias; 

Kt, qua; Ubi putaris pnniu, in experu'ndo ut repud les. 

Tkii. Adelph. act v. sc. 4. 

No man was ever so completely skilled in tlic conduct of life, 
as not to receive new infoiinalion from age and experience; 
iiisornuch that we lind ourselves ready i|^iiorantof whal we 
tliouglit we understood, and sec cause lo reject what we fun 
cied our truest interesL 

T^krk are, I think, sentiments in the following 
letter from my friend Captain Seiiiiy, which disco- 
ver a rational and equal frame of iinna, as well pre- 
pared for an advantageous a.s an unfortunate change 
of condition 

” Covcrley-hall, Nov. 15, 

" Sir, Worcestershire 

“ I am come to the succession of the estate of my 
honoured kinsman, Sir Koger dc Covcrley; and i 
assure you I tind it no easy task to keep up the 
■ hgure of muster of the fortune which was so hanu- 
somoly enjoyed by that honest plain man. 1 can- 
not (with respect to the great obligations I have, 
be it spoken) reflect upon his character, hut 1 am 
cotjiirined in the truth wiiieli I have, 1 think, h(;urd 
spoken at the club ; to wit, that a man of a warm 
and well-disposed heart, with a very small capacity, 

I is h^hly superior in human society to him who wiiii 
the greate-st talents, is cold and languid iu his afi’ec- 
j tions. But alas ! why do I make a dilficulty in 
I speaking of iny worthy aiicesiur’s failings? His 
j little absurdities and incapacity for the conversation 
I of the politest men are dead with him, and his 
I greater qualities arc even now useful to him. 1 
know not whether by naming those disabilities I do 
not enhance his merit, since he has left behind him 
i reputation in his country, which would he worth 
the pains of the wisest man's whole life to arrive at. 

{ By the way, 1 must observe to you, that many of 
I your readers have mistook that passage in your 
w ritings, wherein Sir Roger is reported to have in- 
quired into the private charailer of the young wo- 
man at the tavern. I know’ you mentioned that 
circumstance as an instance of the simplicity and 
: innocence of his mind, which made him imagine it 
a very easy thing lo reclaim one of those criminals, 
and not as an inclinatiou in him to be guilty with 
her. The less (Uscerning of your readers cannot 
I enter into that delicacy of description iu the charac- 
I ter: but indeed my chief business at this time is to 
represent to you my present state of mind, and the 
satisfaction I promise to myself in the possession 
of my now’ fortune. I have continued all Sir Ro- 
ger’s scrvuutb, except such as it was a relief to dis- 

• Crantiow A poem by Sir Richard Ulackmore. 
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miss into little being! within my manor. Those who I and will please from time to time (o sojourn all, ot 
are in a list of the good knight’s own hand to be any part of the year, at Coverley. Such of thorn at 
taken care of by me, 1 have quartered upon such as will do me that honour shall titid horses, servants, 
have taken new leases of me, and added so many and all things necessary fur their accommodatiuu 
advantages during the lives of the persons so quar- and enjoyment of all the conveniences of life in a 
tered, that it is the interest of those whom they arc pleasant various country. If Colonel Campoirelt* 
joined with to cherish and befriend them upon all j ue in town, and his abilities are not emploNed an. 
occasions. I find a ccQsiderable sum of ready mo- ’ otiler way in the service, there is no man would bi* 
uey, which 1 am laying out among my dependants more welcome here. That gentleman’s thorougti 
at the common luten'st, but with a design to lend it knowledge in his profession, together with the siui- 
according to their merit, rather than according to ; plititv of his mauners and goodness of his heait, 
tlscir ability. I shall lay a tax upon such us I haqg would induce others like him to honour my ubudo ; 
highly obliged, to become securify to me for sucdi of* and 1 should be glad my acquaintance would takf 
their own poor youth, whether male or female, as themselves to he invited or nut, as iheir characters 
want help towards getting into some being in the have an ulliiiity to his. 

world. I impe I .shall he able to manage my affairs j “ 1 would have all my friends know, that they 
so as to improve w\ fortune every year by doing need not fear (though I am become a country gen- 
acts of kindness. 1 will lend my money to the use tleinaii) I will trespass against their tcmpcraiu o 
of none hut indigent men, secureii by such as have j and sobriety. No, Sir, I shall retain so muc h ot tho 
i ceased to be indigent by the favour of my family or ! good sentiments for the conduct of life, whuh we 
myself. What makes this the more practicable is, cultivated in each other at itur club, as to cont<>nin 
that if they will do anyone good with my money, all inordinate pleasures; but particularly itniem. 
they are welcome to it upon their own security; ber, with our beloved 'I'ully, that the ileligut in loon 
and I make no exception against it, because the consists in di sire, not satiety, d'hey w ho most pas- 
persons who enter into the obligations do it for their sionatoly pursue pleasure selduinest arrive at it, 
own family. I have laid out four thousand pounds Now 1 am writing to a philosopher I cannot for- 
this way, and it is not to be imagined what a f;rowd bear mentioning the satisfaction I took in the pas- 
of people arc obliged by it. lu cases where Sir sagr’I read yestorday in the same 'I’nily. A nohle- 
Roger has recommended, I have lent money to put nian of Athens made a compliment to Plato the | 
out childrou, wuth a clause which auikes void the morning after ho had supped at his house : ‘ Vour 
obligation in case the infaut dies before he is out of entertainments do not only please when you give 
his uppreuticeship ; by which means the kindred them, hut also the day after.’ 
and masters arc extremely careful of breeding him “ I am, my worthy Friend, 

10 industry, that he may repay it himself by his la- Your most obeuient humble Servant, 

bour, ia three years* journey-work after his time is T. “ William Sknikv.” 

out, fur the use of his securities. Opportunities of 

this kind are all that have occurred since I <;ainc to 

my estate ; hull assure you 1 will preset ve a constant No. 545.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1712. 
disposition to catch at all the occasions I can to 
nrJmoU tl.e good and hapidue.. of my neighbour- 

. 1 . 1 1 !•. 1 Let US in bonds of lastinc peace unite, 

“ But give me leave to lay before you a little . And celebrate the hymeneal rile, 

establishment which has grown out of my past life, ' 

that I doubt not w'ill adiniuistor great satisfaction * cannot but think the following letter rom the 
to me in that part of it, whatever tliat is, which is Emperor of China to the Pope ol Rome, proposing 

a coalition of the Chinese and Roman churches, will 


Quin poittis pacem adernnm pactosque hymenteos 
Kxerc4?n»Ui>- Vian /f)n. iv. 99. 

Let us in bonds of lasting peace unite. 

And celebrate the hymeneal rile. 

I CANNOT but think the following letter ^rom the 


I Roman churches, will 


There i> a prejudiee in favour of the way <.f life •’«. "cceplablc to the curious. I must eonfes.s, 1 u.y 

... ^ r . . . oir Iwsl.wv /vP rvr.stis,cn fLnf t L Ti' . . . t rr. w 1 . u s 11.1 nilll' 


to which a man has been educated, which I know 


self being of opinion that the Emperor has as much 
authnritv to be internreter to him he nrelemis to 


not whether it would not he faulty to overcome. It ““'••"•■i'y W >;« interpreter to him he preleiols to 
is like a partiality to the interest of one’s own roun- e*l"**tttd, as tnc Pope has to he viear ol the Micreci 


is like a partiality to the interest of one’s own coun- 
try before that of any other nation. It is from a 


person he takes upon him to represent, I was not a 


habit of thinking, grown upon me from my vouth their treaty of alliance. Wh u 

spent in arms, that I have ever held gentlemen. I’t-osPe"* fh'’. negotiation beiwerii Ins u.aje>ty .n 


Spent in arms, that 1 have ever held gentlemen, 
who have preserved modesty, good-nature, justice, 


Rome and his holiness of Ciiina makes (as wc daily 


and humanity, in a soldier’s life, to ho the 


most <***>’ tipun subjects where wc are at a 


valuable and worthy persons of the human race. will let us know. In the mean time, oue 

To. pass through imminent dangers, suffer painful ‘('O- ‘he undainenluls of power and auiha- 

wat'hings, frightful alarms, and laborious marches, ''''y. «‘"1 <l‘ff<’r '>« y i» «“*“«>•» »l we may ex- 

tor the greater part of a niairs time, and puss tho l’*'-'‘ ‘h® "'H go “** without dilhculty 

rest in sobriety conformable to the rules of the most ' . ,. . . ,, j n rn • i infer, 

virtuous civil hfe, is a merit too great to deserve the . C®P‘Vl‘ '"“f™ f'' ^ ‘r,’*', Tlla cm. • 

treatment it usually meets with among the other j <l“l l»*'lre segrclar.o dell' India deUa com 

part of the world. But I assure you. Sir, were there P«gna Uiesu. 


UOU 8 civil me, IB a iiierii luu great lu ucat-i VI' luc 1 * , . i i i ii> i j T..II.1 i>nm. 

tment it usually meets with among the other <l“l l»*'lre segrclar.o dell' India deUa com 

of the world. But I assure you. Sir, were there P«gna Uiesu. 

very many who have this worth, we could never “ A voi benedttio *opra % benedetti P. P. et impe^o- 
have seen the glorious events which we have in our dore ytandt dt puntifici 9 pantore Xmo, ditpetuutoTB 
days. 1 need not say more to illustrate tho character oylh cie d* Europa^ CUmente XI 

of a soldier than to tell you he is the very contrary . -p ^nfentig. 

to him you observe loud,\auc^, and overbearing, ii . " “ d* ^"’.^''1"“ J-t” , ,o 

a red ebat about town. But f was going to tell yon ‘ potc»‘i«»in.^del^te. ra^«l‘>»» 

that, in honour of the profession of arms I have set j ' csmperfclt S,Kct. In folio. . A fine 


• ^ , . Li r L, ^ voitnici vniiiutTicii. oinrci. in iwn''. 

apart a certain sum of money for a table fur such' joihe htUicr uf Uw Ute worthy Admirul ah- "" 

gentlemen as have served their country in the army. | drowued iu the Koyai OeorKo at bpiUioad.AuK.iiii. 
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fipra tutti gr altissimi sotto il sole e la luna, cho 
•Ide Delia sede di snieraldo dflla China sdpra ceDto 
scalini d* oro, ad int<*r|)retare la lingua di Dio a tutti 
i de«cendenti fedeli d’ Ahramo, chi da la vita e la 
morte a cento quindici regni, ed a cento settante 
isole, scrive con la penna dcllo struzzo verginc, e ; 
maoda salute ed accresimento di vecchiezza. 

“ Esscndo arrivato il tempo in cui il fiore della | 
reale nostra gioventu deve maturare i frutti della j 
nostra vecchiezza, o confortare con quell* i desiderii 
dei populi nostri divoti, e propagare il sqme di 
quella pianta che deve proteggerli, habbiamo stabiU 
lito d* accompagnarci con una vergino eccelsa cd 
amorosa allattata alia mamella della leuncssa forte e 
d'dl’ agnella mansueta. Percio essendoci stato figu- 
rato seinprc il vostro populo Europeo Romano per 
paese di donne invitte, e forte, e caste; allongiamola 
nostra mano potente, a stringere una di loro, e questa 
sarA una vostra nipote, o nipote di qualche altro gran 
sacerdote Latino, che sia guardata dall* occhio dhtto 
di Dio, sarik. seminata 'in loi 1* autorita di Sarra, la 
fedelta d’ Esther, e la sapienza di Abba ; la vogliamo ! 
con r occhio della colotnba cheguarda il cielo, e la 1 
terra, e con la booca della conchiglia che si pasce della 1 
ruggiada del malino. La sua eta non passi ducento i 
corsi della luna, la sua statura sia alta quanto la ' 
spicca dritta del grano verdo, e la sua grossezza 
quanto un raanipolo di grano secco. Noi la in'fen- ' 
(laremino a vestire per li nostri mandatici ambas- 
ciadori, e chi la conduranno a noi, e noi incontra- 
remmo alia riva del fiume grande facendola salire 
8u nostro cocchio. Ella potra adorare upprcsso di i 
noi il 8UO Dio, con renti quattro altre veigini a sua 
ellezzione e potra cantare con loro, come la tuttora 
alia primavera. 

“ Sodisfando 0 padre e amico nostro questa 
nostra brama, sarete caggione di uni re in perpetua 
araicitia cotesti vostri regui d’ Europa al nostro do- 
ininante imperio, e si abbracciranno le vostri leggi 
come r edora abbraccia la pianta; c noi medesemi 
spargererao del nostro seme rcale in coteste pro- 
▼inci, riscaldando i letti di vostri priiicipi con il 
fuocq amoroso delle nostre amazoni, d' alcune delle 
quali i nostri mandatici ambasciadori vi porteranno 
le somiglianze dipinte. 

** Vi confirmiamo di tencro in pace le due buone 
religiose famiglie delli missionarii gli* figlioli d’ Ig- 
nazio, e li bianehi e neri figlioli di Dominico, il cui 
cousiglio degl’ uni e degl’ altri ci serve di scorta nel 
nostro regimento e di lurae ad interpretare le divine 
L'gge, come appuncto fa lume 1’ oglio che si getta 
in mare. 

“ In tanto atzandoci dal nostro trono per abhrac- 
ciarvi, vi dichiariamo nostro congiunto e cunfederato, ; 
edordiniamo che questo foglio sia segnuto col nostro 
segno imperial de|la nostra citta, capo del moudo, 
d quinto giorno della terza lunatlone I’ anno quarto 
lei nostro imperio. 

“ Sigillo e un sole nella cui faccia c anche quclla ! 
lella luna ed intorno tra i raggi vi sono traposte . 
Ucune spade. 

* Dico il traduttote che secondo il ceremonial di 
(uesto iettere e recedentissiino specialinente fessere 
seritto con la penna della struzzo-vergine con la 
quelU non anglionsi scrivere quei re che le pregiere 
a Dk) e seriyendo a qualche altro j)rincipe cftl mon- : 

la mtggior finetza che usino, e scrivergli con la 
l>etina del pavone.’* j 

fetter from the Emperor of China to the Pope, in- 
rpreted by a father Jesuit, secretary of the Indies, 

“ To ytu bUmd uhoue the hleued, yrtal emperor q/*’ 


bishops aiul pastor of Christians^ dinpenstr vj the 
oil of the kings of Europe^ Clement XI. 

“ The favourite friend of God, Gionetta the 
Vllth, the most powerful above the most powerful 
of the earth, highest above the highest under the 
I sun and moon, who sits on a ihnmc of eineruid of 
China, above 100 steps of gold, to interpret I he lun- 
I guage of God to the faithful, and who gives life and 
death to 115 kingdoms, and 1/0 islands; he writes 
with the quill of a virgin ostrich, and sends health 
apd increase of old age. 

“ Being arrived at the time of our age, in which 
the flower of our royal youth ought to ripen into 
fruit towards old age, to comfort therewith the desire 
of our devoted people, and to propagate the seed of 
that plant which must protect them: we have deter- 
mined to accompany ourselves with a high amorous 
virgin, suckled at the breast of a wild lioness, and 
a meek lamb; and, imagining with onrselves that 
your European Roman people is the lather of many 
I unconquerable and chaste ladies, we stretch out our 
j powerful arm to embrace one of them, and she shall 
begone of your nieces, or the niece of some other 
■ great Latin priest, the darling of God’s right eye. 
i Let the authority of Sarah be sown in her, the 
fideliW of Esther, and the wisdom of Abba. Wo 
; woula have her eye like that of a dove, which may 
look upon heaven and earth, with the moutb of a 
shell-fish to feed upon the dew of the morning ; *hcr 
age must not exceed 200 courses of the moon : let 
her stature be equal to that of an ear of green corn, 

I and her girth a handful. 

“ We will send our mandarines ambassadors to 
clothe her, and to conduct her to us, and we will 
meet her on the bank of the great river, making her 
to leap up into our chariot. She may with us wor- 
ship her own God, together with twenty-four virgins 
of her own choosing; and she may sing with them 
as the turtle in the spring. 

“ You, O father and friend, complying with this 
our desire, may be an occasion of uniting in perpe- 
tual friendship our high empire with your European 
kingdoms, and we may embrace your laws as the 
ivy embraces the tree ; and wo ourselves may scatter 
our royal blood into your provinces, warming the 
chief of your princes with the amorous tire of our 
amazons, the resemyiing pictures of some of which 
our said mandarines ambassadors shall convey to you, 
“ We exhort you to keep in peace two good reli- 

f ious families of missionaries, the black sons of 
gnatius, and the white and black suns of Dnmiuicus ; 
that the counsel, both of the one and the other, may 
servo as a guide to us in our government, and a 
light to interpret the divine law, as the oil cast into 
the sea produces light. 

To conclude, we rising up in our throne to em- 
brace you, we declare you our ally and coufederafe; 
and have ordered this'leaf to he sealed with our im- 
perial signet, in our royal city the head of the world, 
the eighth day of the third lunation, and the fourth 
year of our reign.” 

Letters from Rome say, the whole conversation 
botb. Ainong gentlemen and ladies has turned U])un 
I the subject of this epistle, ever since it arrived. 

I The Jesuit who translated it says, it loses much of 
I the majesty of the original in the Italian. It seems 
there was an offer of the same nature made by a 
predecessor of the present Emperor to Lewis Xlll. 
of France ; but no lady of that court woula take the 
voyage, that sex not being at taat time so nrach used 
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in politic negotiations. Tho manner of treating the 
Pope is, according to the Chinese ceremonial, very 
respectful, for the Emperor writes to him with the 
quill of d virgin ostricn, which was never used be- 
fore but in writing prayyrs. Instructions are pre- 
paring for the lady who shall have so much zeal as 
to undertake this pilgrimage, and be an empress for 
the sake of ner religion, 'i'he principal of the In- 
dian missionaries has given in a list of the reigning 
sins in China, in order to prepare the indulgences 
necessary to this lady and her retinue, in advancing 
the interests of the Roman Catholic religion in those 
kingdoms. 

‘'To THE Spectator-General. 

“ May it please your Honour, 

“ I have of late seen French huts of a prodigious 
magnitude pass by my observatory. 

“ John Sly.*’ 
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Omnia palefacienda ut ne quid omnino, quod venditor norit. 
eiiiptur igtiorei — T uli. 

Kvery thin^ should be fairly told, that tho buyer may not be 
i^uoruiil of any Uiin^ which the seller knows. 

It give.« me very great scandal to observe, wher- 
ever 1 go, how much skill, in buying all man*Iier of 
goods^ tlierc is necessary to defend yourself from 
being cheated in whatever you see exposed to sale. 
My reading makes such a strong impression upon 
me, that I should think myself a cheat in my way, 
if I should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it to my readers. I under- 
stood from common report, that Mr. Cibber was 
introducing a French play upon our stage, and 
thought myself concerned to let the town know what 
was his, and what was foreign. • When I came to 
the rehearsal, I found the house so partial to one of 
their own fraternity, that they gave every thing 
which was said such grace, emphasis, and force, in 
their action, that it was no easy matter to make any 
judgment of the performance. Mrs. Oldfield, wh(», 
it seems, is tho heroic daughter, had so just a con- 
ception of her part, that her action made what she 
spoke appear decent, just, and noble. The passions 
of terror and compassion they made me believe were 
very artfully raised, and the whole conduct of the 
play artful and surprising. We authors do not 
much relish the endeavours of player.^ in this kind, 
but have the same disdain as physicians and lawyers 
have when attorneys and apothecaries give advice. 

! Cibber himself to<jk the liberty to tell me, that he 
’ expected I would do him justice, and allow the play 
I well prepared for bis spectat<»r8, whatever it was for 
i his readers. He added very many particulars not 
! uncurious concerning the manner of taking an au- 
! dieijce, and laying wait not only for their superficial 
1 applause, but also for insinuating into their affections 
and passion's, by the artful management of the look, 

1 voice, and gesture, of the speaker. I could not but 
consent that The Heroic Daughter appeared in the 
rehearsal a moving entertainment wrought out of a 
great and exemplary virtue, 
j The advantages of action, show, and dress, on 
, these occasions, are allowable, because the merit 
consists in being capable of imposing' upon us to 
i our advantage and entertainment. All that i was 
I going to say about the honesty of an author in the 
j sale of his wai;e was, that he ought to own all that 

I * •* Ximens,** or. ** Tb* Heroto lJaa>^hUir;” a uagedy 
I takiu frum the “ClU” of Uacine, b> C. Cibber. 


bo had borrowed from others, and lay in a clear 
light all that he gives his .spectators for their money, 
with an acc«)unt of the first manufacturers. But i 
intended to give the lecture of this day upon the 
common and prostituted behaviour of traders in 
ordinary commerce. The philosopher made it a rule 
of trade, that your profit ought to he the common pro- 
fit ; and it is unj'usl to make any step towards gain, 
wherein the gain of even those to wliom you sell is 
not also consulted. A man may deceive himself if i 
he thinks fit, but he is no better than a cheat uho ! 
sells anything without telling the exceptions against 
it, as well as what is to be saiil to its advantage. 
The scandalous abuse of language and hardening of 
conscience, which may be oh.scrved every dav in 
going from one place to another, is what umkes a 
whole city to an unprejudiced eye a den of thieve.s. 
lt» was no small plca.^ure to me for this reason to 
remark, as I passed by Cornhill, that the .shop of 
that worthy, honest, though lately-nnfortunate ciii- 
aeu, Mr. John Morton, so well known in the linen- 
trade, is fitting up anew. Since a man has hem 
in a distressed condition, it ought to he a {ireat 
satisfaction to have passed through it in siuh a 
manner as not to have lost the friendshiji of those 
who suffered with him, but to receive an honourable 
ttckniiwledgiiient of ills honesty from those very per- 
aunrto whom the law had consigned his estate. 

The misfortune of this citizen is like to jirove of 
a very general advantage to those who shall deal 
with him hereafter; for the stock with which he now 
sets up being the loan of his friemls, he cannot ex- 
pose that to the hazard of giving credit, hut enters 
into a ready-money trade, by which means he will 
both buy and sell tho best and clicapest. He mi- | 
poses upon himself a rule of affixing the value of ' 
each piece he sells, to the piece itself; so that the | 
most ignorant servant or child will be us good a 
buyer at his shop as the most skilful in the trad('. 
Fur all which, you have all his hopes and fortune 
for your SCI uriiy. To encourage dealing after tliis ’ 
way, there is not only the avoiding the iiio.>t infa- : 
mous guilt in ordinary bartering; but this idiserva- > 
tion, that he who buys with ready money saves as 
much to his family as the state exacts out of hi.s land 
for the security and service of his country; that is 
to say, in plain English, sixteen will do as much as t 
twenty shillings. 

“ Mr. Spectator, * 

“ My heart is so swelled with grateful sentiments 
on account of some favours which 1 have lately re- 
ceived, that 1 must beg leave to give them utterance 
amongst the crowd of other anonymous eorrcspoii- 
dents; and writing, I hope, will he as great a le- 
lief to my forced silence, as it is to \onr natural 
taciturnity. My generous benclactor will not sullcr ) 
me to s])eak to him in any terms of ackiiowlcdg- ^ 
iiienl, but ever treats mo as if he had the great <'st j 
obligations, and uses me with a distinction that i.s | 
not to he expected from one so much my super. or j 
in fortune, years, and understanding. He insi- , 
nuafes, as if I had a certain right to his favours | 
from some merit, which his particular indulgence to | 
me has discovered ; but tliat is only a beautiful 
artifice to lessen tho pain an honest mind feels m 
receiving obligations w hen there is no probability oi 
returning them. . • i 

“ A gitt is doubled when accompanied with such 
a delicacy of address ; but what to me gives it | 

inexpressible value, is its coming from the muu i 

must esteem in the world. It pleases me indceo, as ■ 
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it is an advantage aoii addition to my fortune ; but 
when I consider it as an instance of that good man’s 
friendship, it overioys, it transports me : I look on 
it with a lover's evr, and no longer regard the gift, 
but the hand that gave it. For my friendship is so 
entirely void of any gainful views, that it often gives 
me pain to think it should have been chargeable to 
him; and I cannot at some melancholy hours help 
doing his generosity the injury of fearing it should 
cool on this account, and that the last favour might 
bo a sort of legacy of a departing friendship. • 

“ I confess these fears seem very groundless and 
unjust, hut you must forgive them to the apprehen- 
sion of one possessed of a great treasure, who is 
frighted at the most distant shadow of danger. 

“ Since I have thus far opened my heart to you, 
I will not conceal the secret satisfaction I feel there, 
of knowing the goodness of my friend will not he 
unrewarded. 1 am pleased with thinking the pro- 
vidence of the Almighty hath sufficient blessings in 
store for him, and will certainly discharge th.e debt, 
though I am nut made the happy instrument ot do- 
ing it. 

“ However, nothing in my power shall be want- 
ing to show my gratitude; I will make it the busi- 
ness of my life to thank him ; and shall esteem 
(next to him) those my best friends, who give m^ 
the greatest assistance in this good work. Printing 
this letter would be some little instance of my gra- 
titude; and your favour herein will very much 
oblige, “ Your most humble Servant, See. 

“ Nov. 24. “ W. C." 

T. 
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Si vulnus tibl, monstrata radico vel herba, 

Non ft«ret loviua, fugeres radice vel herba 
Proficiente nihil curarier. — Hoa. 2 Ep. ii. 149. 

" Suppose you had a wound, and one that shew’d 
An herb, whicli you applyM, but f<iuiKl no good; 
Wrtym you po fo„u of fiiis, increase your pain. 

And Use the fruitless remedy again P-tCrikch, 

It is very difficult to praise a man without put- 
ting him out of countenance. My following cor- 
respondent has found out this uncommon art, and, 
together with his friends, has celebrated some of 
uiy speculations after such a concealed but diverting 
iiiauner, that if any o( my readers think I am to 
blame in publishing my own coinracmdations, they 
will allow I should have deserved their censure as 
much, bad I suppressed the humour in which they 
are conveyed to me. 

“ Sir, 

* I am often in i 


leaved for her own private use, ordered them to be 
brought down, and laid in the window, whither every 
one in the company retired, and writ down a parti- 
cular advertisement in the style and phrase of the 
like ingenious compositions which we fr'^nuently 
meet with at the end of our newspapers. When wo 
had finished our work, we read them with a great 
deal of mirth at the fire-side, and agreed, ■neniine 
contradicente^ to get them* transcribed and sent to 
the Spectator. The gentleman who made the pro- 
posal entered the following advertisemeot before 
the title-page, after which the rest succeeded m 
order • 

“ Remedium efficax ei universum ; or an elTectiial 
remedy adapted to all capacities: showing how any 
person may cure himself of ill-nature, pride, party 
spleen, or any other distemper incident to the hu- 
man system, with an easy way to know when the 
infection is upon him. Thi.s panacea is as innocent 
as bread, agreeable to the taste, and requires no 
confinement. It has not its equal in the universe, 
as abundance of the nobility and gentry throughout 
the kingdom have experienced. 

“ N. B. No family ought to be without it.^' 

Over the two Spertators on jealousy^ being the two 
JiAt in the third volume. Nos. 170, 171. 

“ I, William Crazy, ag»^d threescore-and-sevm, 
having been for several years afflicted with uneasy 
doubts, fears, and vapours, occasioned by the youth 
and beauty of Mary my wife, aged twenty-five, do 
hereby, for the benefit of the public, give notice, 
that 1 have found great relief from the two follow- 
ing doses, having taken them two mornings together 
with a dish of chocolate. Witness my hand,” &c. 

For the Benejit of the Poor. 

In charity to such as are troubled with the dis- 
ease of levee-hunting, and are forced to seek their 
bread every morning at the chauiber-door.s of great 
men, I, A. B., do testify, that for many years past I 
laboured under this fashionable distemper, but wa 
cured of it by a remedy which I bought of Mrs. 
Baldwin, contained iu a lialf-sheet of paper, marked 
No. 193, whore any one may be provided with the 
same remedy at the price of a single penny. 

” An infallible cum for hypOL-hondriac melan 
( holy, No.s. 17.3. 184,T91, 203, 209, 221, 233, 23o, 
239, 215, 217, 251. 

“ iVu/mfum eat. “ Charles Easy.” 

I, Christopher Query, having been troubled 
with a certain distemper in my tongue, whicii 
showed itself in imperlineutaud superfluous interro- 
gatories, have not asked one unnecessary queslion 


I sexoq a pHvate assembly of wits of both my perusal of the prescnpLiuii marked No. 

! * 6 X 08 , where we gene«ly descant upon your speen- oow »» 

; a ions, or upon the subjects on which you have 

jreated. We were lost Tuesday talking of those ' “ The Britannic Beautifier,* being an essay on 

two volumes which you have lately published. Some modesty. No. 231, which gives such a deiigliiful 
were commending one of your papers, and some blushing colour to the cheeks of those that are white 
another; and there was scarce a single person in pale, that it is not to be distinguished from a 
company that had not a favourite speculation, natural fine complexion, nor perc.'ived to be arti- 
^ learning told us, he | ficial by the nearest friend, is nothing of paint, or 

‘bought it would not be amiss if we paid the Spec- j i» the least hurtful. It renders the face delightfully 
ator the same compliment that is often made in uur handsome ; is not subject to be rubbed off, and 

Dublin . «. _ . I . “I'led by either wash, powder, cos- 

certainlv the best beautifier in the 


prints to Sir William Read, Dr. Grant, Mr. | cannot be parallcle 
' ciftnl ! L and other eminent phvsU ! metic, &c. It is ce 

' ^ '^•'tal for the patients to publish world. 

I "everaTdf.t.mJil™ ‘“T 'i**”- ““f j <• I, Samuol Self, of the parish of St. James, hav- 

The nj which they laboured. I -- ^ 

I '■•WnJ ’''•'‘'•I • Trne»lHlo<l 

a e iwo last volumes in large paper inter- Uquur. 


‘Martha Glowworm.” 


ironi the aiiifrtiiemeiit ef the Red Bavariou 

ui r 'n', .No o-iv 

2 .S 
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intf a constitution which naturally abouiuU with 
acid*, made use of a paper of directions marked 
No. 177, recommending a healthful exercise called 
good-nature, and have found it a most excellent 
sweetener of the blood.’* 

“ W^iercas I, Elizabeth Rainbow, was troubled 
with that distemper in my head, which about a year 
fvgo was pretty epi<lemical auwmg tho ladies, aud 
discovered itself in the colour of their hoods; having 
made use of the doctor’s cephalic tincture, which he 
•xhibited to the public in one of his last year’s pa- 
pris, I recovered in a very few days.” 


is nothing to be objected against it. I have however 
drawn up some additional arguments to strengthen 
the opinion which you have tliere delivered, having 
endeavoured to go to the bottom of that matfcr, 
which you may cither publish or suppress as you 
think tit. 

“ Horace in my motto says, that all men are vi- 
cions, and that they differ from one anolher oniy 
as they are more or less so. Hoilcau has given iho 
same account of our wisdom, as Horace has ul our 
virtbe. 

Tous los honnrics sont foui. pt nialyrc Ioum lours solus, 

Me diHereiiletMitie oux, quo du I'luscl du niuins. 


“ I, George Gloom, having for a long time been 
troubled with the spleen, and being advised by my 
friends to put myself into a course of Steele, did for 
that end make use of remedies conveyed to me se- 
veral mornings, in short l(?tter8, from the? hands of 
the invisible doctor. Tliey were marked at the 
bottom Nathaniel Henroost, Alice Thrcadneedle, 
Rebecca Nettletop, Tom Loveless, Mary Meanwell, 
Thomas Smoaky, Anthony Fieeman, Tom Meggot, 
Kustick Sprightly, &c., which have had so good an 
effect upon me, that 1 now find myself cheerful, 
lightsome, and easy ; and thcicfore do recommend 
them to all such as labour under the »L»me dis- 
temper.” 

Not having room to insert all the advertisements 
which were sent me, 1 have only picked out some 
few from the third volume, reserving the fourth for 
another opportunity. — 0 


No. 548.1 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1712. 

— -Vlliis nemo nine nascitur: optinius ille 
Qui nmiimia urgetur. — Hor, i Sat. iii. rt8. 

1 Here’s none but has some fault, and he's the best. 

Most virtuous he, that’s spotted with the lea’tl.— CRrica 

” Mh. Spectator, Nov. 27, 1712. 

“ I HAVB read this day’s paper with a great deal 
of pleasure, and could send you an account of seve- 
ral elixirs and antidotes in your third volume, which 
your correspondents have not taken notice of in 
their advertisements ; and at the same time must 
own to you, that I have seldom seen a shop fur- 
nished with such a variety picdicaments, and in 
which there are fewer soporifics. The several vehi- 
cles yuu have invented for conveying your unaccept- 
able truths to us, are what I most particularly ad- 
mire, as I am afraid they are secrets which will die 
with you. 1 do not find that any of your critical 
essays are taken notice of in this paper, notwith- 
standing I looV upon them to be excellent cleansers 
of the brain, and could venture to superscribe them 
with an advertisement which I have lately seen in 
one of our newspapers, wherein there is an account 
given of a sovereign remedy for restoring the taste 
to all such persons whose palates have been vitiated 
by distempers, unwholesome food, or any the like 
occasions. But to let fall the allusion, notwithstand- 
ing your crilicisnis, and particularly the candour 
which you have discovered in them, are not the 
least taking part of your works, I find your opinion 
concerning poetical justice, as it is expressed in the 
first part of your fortieth Spectator, is controverted 
by some eminent cfitica ; and as yrm now seem, to 
our great grief of heart, to bo w inding up your hot* 
toms, I hoped you would have enlarged a little umni 
Chat subject. It is indeed but a single naragraph in 
your works, and I believe those « who huvo read it 
with the tamo attentiou 1 have dune, will think there 


‘Ad men,* says he, ‘are fools, and, in spite of thiir 
endeavours to the contrary, differ from one another 
only as they are more or less so,’ 

“ Tvvo or three of the old Greek poets have given 
the same tiini to a sciitt'uce which describes the 
happiness of man in this life;— 

•Thai man in most happy who is the least miseraltle.’ 

It will not perhaps be uneritertaining to I ho polite 
reader to observe how tht'se three beautiful .scii- 
tenees are formed upon different subjects by the 
same way of thinking ; but I shall return to the first 
of tbom. 

r Our goodness being of a comparative and not 
an absolute nature, there is none who in stii( tness 
can be called a virtuous man. Every one has in 
him a natural alloy, though one may bo fuller ( f 
dross than another; for tins reason I cannot think 
it right to introduce a perfect or a faultless iiuiii 
upon the stage ; not only because such a churiicter 
is improper to move compassion, hut because there 
is no such thing in nature. This might probably 
be one reason why the Spectator in one of his papers 
took iiiitH'O of that late invented teiin called poetical 
justice, and the wrong notions into which it has led 
some tragic writers. The most perfect man hi# 
vices enough to draw down punishments upon his 
head, and to justify Providence in regard to any 
miseries that may hefal him. Lor this reason, I 
cannot think but that the instruction and moral are 
much finer, where a man who is virtuous in the 
main of his character falls into distress, and sinks 
under the blows of fortune at the end of a tragciiv, 
than when he is represented as happy and iniin - 
phant. Such an example corrects the insolence 
human nature, softens the mind of the behohh r 
with sentiments of pity and compassion, cmuiorts 
him under his own private affliction, and teai Ik s 
him not to judge of men’s virtue's by their sueee^'St;^. 

I cannot think of one real hero in all antiijuity 
far raised above human iiifinnities, that he 
not be very naturally rcprc^itcd in a trngedy ns 
})Iunged in misfortunes and*alumities. The poet , 
may still find out some prevailing passion or inui.'- ^ 
cretion in his character, and show it in such a ukui- 
ner, as will sufficiently acquit the gods of ao) in- 
justice in his sufferings, ror, as Horace uhseives 
in my text, the best man is I'uulty, though not ui so 
great a degree as those whom we gciicraiiy 
vicious men. 

” If such a strict poetical justice as some gci 
men insist updto were to be observed ^ ^ ^ 

there is no manner of reason why it should ‘ 
tend to heroic poetry as well as tragedy. 
find It so little observed in Homer, fhatiii> y ^ 
is placed in the greatest point of glory aiu ’ 

though his character is morally vicious, »ik , 
poeticallv goou, if I may use the phrase o , : 
Sern critic. Tt.e .Cueitl i. Wled w.tl. .....ocon 


nllc- 
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unhappy persons. Nisus and Euryalus. Lausus and 
Pallas, come all to unfortunate ends. The poet 
takes notice in particular, that, in the sacking of 
Troy, Hipheus fell, who was the most just man 
among the Trojans. 

. Cadit Pt UiptuMis justissiuius unua, 

Qm fait in Teucris, cl servantissunua a;qui : 

Diis ahler visum e.ai if'.n. ii. 127. 

And that Pantheus could neither ho preserved by 
his transcendent piety, nor by the holy liilets of 
Apollo, w liosc priest he was. * 

— Ncc to tuii plurlma, Pantheu, 

Labentem pi«iu.s, iiec ApoUiuiH iiifula lexit — Ibid. v. 129. 

I might hero mention the practice of ancient tragic 
pods, both Greek and Latin ; but as this particular 
is touched upon in the paper above mentioned, 1 
shall pass it over in silence. I could produce pas- 
sages out of Aristot le in favoUr of my opinion ; and 
if in one place he says that an absolutely virtuous 
man should not be represented as unhappy, this 
does not justify any one w'ho shall think lit to bring 
in an absolutely virtuous man upon the stage. 
Those who are acquainted wdth that author’s way of 
writing know’ very well that, to take the whole ex- 
tent of his subject into his divisions of it, he often 
makes use of such cases as are imaginary, and uo^ 
reducible to practice. He himself declares that 
such tragedies as ended unhappily bore away the 
prize in theatrical contentions, from those which 
ended happily; and for the fortieth speculation, 
which 1 am now considering, as it has given reasons 
why these are more apt to please an audience, so it 
only proves that these are generally preferable to the 
Ollier, though at the same time it alliirns that many 
excellent tragedies have and may be written in both 
kinds. 

“ I shall conclude with observing, that though the 
Spectator above mentioned is so fur against the rule 
of poetical justice, as to affirm that good men may 
meet with an unhappy catastrophe in tragedy, it 
does not say that ill men may go off unpunished. 
The reason for this distinction ivS very plaiu, namely, 
because the best of men are vicious enough to jus- 
tify Providence for any misfortunes and afflictions 
which may befal them, but there are many men so 
criminal that they cun have no claim or pretence to 
happiness. The best of men may deserve punish- 
ment, but the worst of men cauuol deserve happi- 
ness.” 


No. 549.1 SATURDAY, NOVEMBHK 29. 1712. 

Quamvis digre-ssu vclcris oonfusus amid, 

Lnudo tanien — Juv. Sat. iii. 1 

Tho’ griev’d at <leparture of my friend. 

His purpose of retiring 1 coiuniend. 

I bsi.ieve most people begin the world with a 
resolution to withdraw from it into a serious kiud of 
sohmde or retirement when they have made them, 
selves easy in it. Our unhappiness is, that we find 
out some excuse or other for deferring such our good 
resolutions until our intended retreat is cut oft' by 
But among all kinds of people there are none 
® ‘‘re so hard to part with the world as those who 
I® ‘Q the heaping up of riches Their 

. * J**® warped with their constant attention to 
soull’ difficult for them to give their 

obie bent, and convert them towards those 

staw^ though they are proper for every 

Hnvt bfe, are so more especially for the last, 
ce acsenbes an old usurer as so charmed with 
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; the pleasure of a country life, that in order to make 
a purchase he called in all his money ; but what 
was the event of it ? Why, in a very fi/w days after 
ho put it out again. I am engaged i.i this series of 
thought by a discourse which I had la.st week with 
my worthy friend Sir Andrew Freeport, a man of 
so much natural eloquence, good sense, and probity 
of mind, that I always hear him with particular 
pleasure. As we were sitting together, being the 
sole remaining members of our club, Sir Andrew 
gave me an account of the many busy scones of life 
ill which he had been engaged, and at the .same time 
reckoned up to me abundance of those lucky bits, 
which at another time he would have called pieces 
of go(»d fortune; but in the temper of mind he was 
then, he termed them mercies, favours of Provi- 
dence, and blessings upon an honest industry. 

” Now,” says he, “ you must know, my good friend, 

I am so used to consider myself as creditor and 
debtor, that I often state my accounts after the same 
manner with regard to heaven and my own soul. 
In this case, when I look upon the debtor side, I 
find such innumerable articles, that I want arith- 
metic to cast them up; but when I look upon the 
creditor side, I find little more than blauk paper. 
Now, though I am very well satisfied that it is not 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 

I am resolved however to turn all iny future endea- 
vours that way. You must not therefore be sur- 
prised, my friend, if you hear that I am betaking 
myself to a more thoughtful kiud of life, and if I 
meet you no more in this place.” 

I could not but approve so good a resolution, not- 
withstanding the loss 1 shall sulTer by \t. Sir An- 
drew has since explained himself to me more at 
large in the following letter, which is just come to 
my iiands : — 

‘‘ Good Mr. Spectator, 

Notwithstanding my friends at the club have 
always rallied me, when I have talked of retiring 
from business, and repeated to me one of my own 
sayings, that ‘a merchant has never enough until 
he has got a little more;’ I can now inform you, 
that there is one in the world who thinks he has 
enough, and is determined to ])as.s the remainder of 
his life in the enjoyment of what ho has. You know 
mo so well, that I need not tell you I mean, by the 
enjoyment of my possessions, the making of them 
useful to the public. As the greatest part of my 
estate has been hitherto of an unsteady and volatile 
nature, either tost upon seas or ffuctuatingin funds, 
it is now fixed and settled in substantial acres and 
tenements. I have removed it from the uncertainty 
of stocks, winds, and waves, and disposed of it in a 
considerable purchase. This will give me great 
opportunity of being charitable in my way, that is, 
in setting my poor neighbours to work, and giving 
them a comfortable subsistence out of their own 
industry. My gardens, my fish-ponds, my arable 
and pasture-grounds, shall be my several hospitals, 
or rather workhouses, in which I propose to main- 
tain a great many indigent persons, who are now 
starving in my neighbourhood. I have got a fine 
spread of improveablo lauds, and in my own 
thoughts am already ploughing up some of ^ein, 
fencing otliers ; planting w’oods, and draining 
marshes. In fine, as I have my share in the surface | 
of this island, I am resolved to make it as beautiful j 
a spot as any in her majesty’s dominions ; at least 
there is not an inch of it which shall not be culti 
vated to the best advantage, and do its utmost for 
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kU owner. As in my mercantile employment I so 
iiisnosect of my aifuirs, tbat, from whatever corner 
of tne compa«8 the wind blew, it was bringing homo 
one or other of my shit>s; I hope as a husbandman 
to contrive it so, that not a shower of rain or a 
glimpse of sunshine shall fall upon my estate with- 
out bettering some part of it, and contributing to 
the products of the season. You know it has been 
hitherto my opinion of life, that it is thrown away 
when it is not some way useful to others. But 
when I am riding out by myself, in the fresh air on 
the open heath that lies by my house, I find several 
other thoughts growing up in me. I am now of 
opinion, that a man of my age may find business 
enough on himself, by setting his mind in order, 
preparing it for another world, and reconciling it to 
the thoughts of death. I must therefore acquaint 
you, that besides those usual methods of charity, of 
which I have before spoken, I am at this very in- 
stant finding out a convenient place where I may 
build an alms-house, which I intend to endow very 
handsomely for a dozen superannuated husband- 
men. It will be a great pleasure to me to say my 
prayers twice a day with men of my own years, who all 
of them, as well as myself, may have their thoughts 
taken up how they shall die, rather thanvbow they 
shall live. I remember an excellent saying that I 
learned at school, Finis coronat opus. You know 
best whether it be in Virgil or in lloracc ; it is my 
business to apply it. If your atlairs will permit }ou 
to take the country air with me soutetimes, you 
shall find an npurtmeut fitted up for you, and shall 
be every day entertained with beef or mutton of my 
own feeding; fish out of my own ponds; and fruit 
out of my own ganlens. You shall have free egress 
and regress about luy huu>e, without having any 
questions a.sked you; and, in a word, such a hearty 
welcome as you may expect from 
“ Your most sincere Friend 

“ and bumble Servant, 

Andrkw F,kkefokt.” 

The club of which I am a member being en- 
tirely dispersed, 1 shall consult my reader next 
week upon a project relating to the institution of a 
nc^t one. — O. 


No 550.J MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1712. 

Quid dignum tanto feret bic i>ronils5or hiatu ? 

Hor. Ar» Poet, ver, 138. 

In what will all this ostentation end ? — Roscommom 

SiN^B the late dissolution of the club, whereof I 
have often declared myself a member, there are 
very many persons who, by letters, petitions, and 
recommendations, put up for the next election. At 
the same time I must complain, that several indi- 
rect and underhand practices have been made use 
of upon this occasion. A certain country gentleman 
began to tap upon the first information he received 
of Sir Roger’s death; when ho sent me up word that 
if I would get him chosen in the place of the de- 
ceased, he would p**e8erit me with a barrel of the 
best October I had ever tasted in my life. The 
ladies are in great pain to Icnow whom 1 intend to 
elect in the room of Will Honeycomb. Some of 
them indeed are of opinion that Mr. Honeycomb 
did not take sufficient care of their interests in tha 
club, and are therefore desirous of having in it here* 
niter a representative of their own sex. A citizen 
who subscribes himself Y. Z., 'tells me that he 
has onc-aojU-twenly -shares in the African companyi 


and offers to bribe me with the odd one in case be 
may suicecd Sir Andrew Freeport, which he thinks 
would raise the credit of that fund 1 have several 
letters dated from Jenny Mann’s, by gentlemen who 
I are candidates for Captain Sentry’s place ; and as 
many from a coffee-house iu Paul’s churchyard of 
such who would fill up the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of my worthy friend the clergyman, whom I 
can never mention but with a partiiular respect. 

flaving maturely weighed these several particu- 
lars, with the many remonstrances that have be en 
I made to me on this subject, and considering hovf 
I invidious an office I shall take upon me if I make I 
the whole election depend upon my single voice, ' 
and being unwilling to expose myself to those cIji- j 
mours, which on such an occasion will not fail to be ' 
raised against me for partiality, injustice, ( onu))- 
tion, and other qualities, which’ my nature abljois, 

I have formed to myself the project of a club as 
1 follows : — 

I* I have thoughts of issuing out writs to all and 
jevory of the clubs that are establisht d in the cities 
I of Loudon and Westminster, requiring them In 
I choose out of their respective bodies a person of the 
greatest merit, and to return his name to me befoie 
Lady-day, at which time I intend to sit upon busi- 
'ness. 

I By this means, I may have reason to hope, that 
the club over which 1 shall )jreside will he the very 
I flower and quintessence of all other cdubs. I have 
communicated this my project to none but a pani- 
cular friend of mine, whom I have celebrated twice 
j or thric e for his happiness in that kind of wit wliicii 
j is commonly known by the name of a pun. The 
1 only olijection lie makes to it is, that I shall raise | 

I up enemies to mysolt if I act with so regal an uir, ' 
and that my detractors, instead of giving me tin? i 
i usual title of Spectator, will be apt to cull me the 
King of Clubs. 

But to pnareed on my intended project: it is very i 
well known that I at first si'l forth in this work with 
the character of a silent man; and 1 ihiuk I have 
so well preserved my taciturnity, tliar 1 do imi re- ' 
member to have violated it with three sentences in 
the space of almost two years. As a monusyllable 
is my delight, 1 have marie very few excursions, in 
the conversations which I have related, bevoinl a J 
Yes or a No. By this means, my readers have Inst I 
many good tilings which I have had iu my luatt, j 
though I (lid not care for uttering them. I 

Now in order to diveisify my character, and i'> | 
show the world how well I can talk if I have a iiumi, j 
I have thoughts of being very loquacious in the club 
which I have now under consideration. But tlml 
may proc*eed the more regularly in this atlair. 1 de- 
sign, upon the first meeting of the said club, to have 
my mouth opened in form ; intending to ^ j 
m)sclf in this particular by a certain ritual whu h 
have by me, that contains all the ceremonies whtc i 
are practised at the opening of the rooulh ol a tai 
dinal. I have likewise examined the tornis whit i 
were used of old by Pythagoras, when any 
scholars, after an apprenticeship of sil(‘«^‘^* 
made free of his speech. In the nwjan 
have of late found my name in 
upon less occasions, I question not but m ^ ‘ f 

articles from Great Britain they will iiH"»u 
world, that “the Spectator’s mouth is to 'C 
on the twenty-fifth of March next.” I , 

publish a very usofiil paper at that time o ^ 
ceedings in that solemnity, and of the p' | 
shall assist at it. But of this more heieutu*.' j 
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Sic honor et numeti divitiin vniibus atqtie 

Carmiiiibus veivit. Hor. Ar» Poet. ver. 400. 

So ancient is the pedigree of verse, 

' And 80 diviiio a poet's function — U oscommom. 


M«. Spectator, 


“Whkn men of worthy and excelling geniuses 
have obliged the world with beautiful and instructive 
writings, it is in the nature of gratitudi* that praise 
should be returned them, as one proper consct^ucut 
reward of their performances. Nor has mankind 
ever been so degenerately sonk but they have made 
ibis return, and even when they have not been 
wrought up by the generous endeavour so as to re- 
ceive the advantages designed by it. This prai.se, 
which arises first in the mouth of particular per- 
sonSj spreads and lasts according to the merit of 
authors ; and when it thus meets with a full success 
changes its denomination, and is called fame. They, 
who have happily arrived at this, are, even while 
they live, iriHained by the acknowledgments of 
others, and spurred on to new undertakings for the 
benefit of mankind, notwithstamling the detraction 
which some abject tempers would cast upon them: 
but when they decease, their characters being free 
from the shadow which envy laid them under, beg^ 
to shine out with the greater splendour; tlicir spi- 
rits survive in their w-orks ; they are admitted into 
the highest companies, and they continue pleasing 
and instructing posterity from age to age. Some of 
the best gain a character, by being able to show 
that they are no strangers to them : and others ob- 
tain a new warmth t<i labour for the happiness and 
ease of mankind, from a reflection upon those ho- 
nours which are paid to their memories. 

“ The thought of this look me up as I turned over 
♦.hose epigrams which are the remains of several of 
the wits of Greece, and perceived many dedicated to 
the fame of those who had excelled in beautiful 
poetic performances. Wherefore, in pursuance to 
niy thought, I concluded to do something along 
with (hem to bring iheir praises into a new light 
and language, for the encouragement of those whoso 
rtindest tempers may be deterred by the fear of envy 
or detraction from fair attempts, to which their pans 
unght render them equal. You will perceive 'them, 
as they follow, to be conceived in the form of epi- 
taphs, a sort of writing which is wholly set apart for 
a short-pointed method of praise. 

ON ORPHEUS, WRITTEN BY ANTIPATER 
No longer, Orpheus, shall thy sacred .strains 
Juead stones, and trees, and beu.sts along the phuns. 

Wo longer soothe the boisterous vvind.s to sleep, 

^r still the billows of the raging deep, 

ror thou an gone. The Mu.ses mourn thy fall 

m .solemn strains, thy moihur most of all. 

If y® tnoan, 

it thus a goddess could not save her own. 


fli . • *** believed to be in that age who 

written, the turn appears to hav 
^ resigning spirit in its ar 
to nm.*^*^* consider uie point with respec 

knowledge, it will be less esteemed 
uiav^sriii if himself, because he believed it 

now vurii * valued than any one who shouli 
with a point of the same nature. 


* HOmF.R. by ALPHEUS of MYTILKNK. 

And stun complains. 

Still Alftv n V*® *‘«n*ains: 

Such^tranf Hector's dragg'd along : 

*!,« enchantment dwells In Hemer’s song 


Whose birth could more than<’ne poorroalrr* adorn. 

For ail the world is jiroud lluil he was ooru. 

“ The thought in the first part of this is natural, 
and depending upon poesy ; in the latter part it 
looks as if it would aim at the history of seven towns 
contending for the honour of Homer’s birth-place; 
but when you expect to meet with that cominun 
story the poet slides by, and raises the whole world 
for a kind of arbiter, which is to end the couteution 
amongst its several parts. 

ON ANACREON, BY ANTIPATER. 

Thi.i tomb t»e thine, Amu reMU ! Ail around 
Let Ivy wreathe, let How rel.i decl: the ground; 

And from its earth, enrich’d by such a j)ri/c, 

Let wells of milk and streams of wine ari.se : 

So will thine ashes yet a pleasure know, 

If any pleasure reach tiie shades below. 

“ The poet here written upon is an easy gav 
author, and he who writes upon him ha.s filled his 
own head with the character of his subject lie 
seems to love his theme so much, that he thinks of 
nothing hut pleasing him as if he were still alive, 
by entering into his libertine spirit ; so that the 
humour is easy and gay, resembling Anacreon in 
its air, raised by such images, and pointed with such 
a turn ^8 he might have used. I give it a place 
here because the author may have designed it for 
his honour; and I take an opportunity from it to 
advi.se others, that when they would praise they 
cautiously avoid every looser qualification, and fix 
only where there is a real fouudalioQ iu merit. 

ON EUIUIMUES, BY ION. 

Divine Euripides, (his tomb we see, 

So fair, IS not a nuammctii fi»r thee. 

So nuicli a-* thou for it, .since all will own 
Thy name and lasting praise adorn' the stone. 

** The thought here is fine, but its fault is, that 
it is general, that it may belong to any great man, 
because it points out no particular character. It 
would be better if, when wc light upon such a turn, 
wc join it with something that circumscribe.s and 
bounds it to the qualities of our subject. lie who 
gives his praise in gross, will often appear either to 
have been a stranger to those he writes upon, or 
not to have found anything in them which is praise- 
worthy. 

ON SOrilOCLES, BY SLMON1DF.S. 

Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Snjihocles is laid. 

Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and luierlwine 
With blashing roses and the elusieriim vino. 

Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 

Prove grateful enihlfiiis of the lays he sung. 

Whose soul, exalted like a Ood of wit, ■ 

Among the Muses and the Graces writ 

“ This epigram I have opened more than any of 
the former: the thought towards the latter end 
seemed closer couched, so as to require an explica- 
tion. I fancied the poet aimed at the picture which 
is geueraliv made of Apollo and the Muses, he sit- 
ting with ^is harp in the middle, and they around 
him. This looked beautiful to my thought; and be- 
cause the image arose before me out of the woids of 
ihc original as 1 was reading it, 1 ventured to ex- 
plain them so. 

ON MEN.ANDER, THE AUTllOll UNNAMED. 

The very bees. O sweet Menander, bung 
To tuste the Muses' spring upon thy tongue 
The very tirace.s made the scenes you writ 
I'hcir luippy point of hoe expiX'SHiou hit. 

Thus still you live, you make y>^ur Athens shine, 

And raise its glory to the skies in thine 

“ This epigram has a respect to the character or 
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its subj^^ct; for M<*iian(ler writ remarkably with a 
justness and purity uf languajje. It has also told 
the country he was born in, without either u set or 
a hidden manner, while it twists together the glory 
of the poet and his nation, so us to make the nation 
depend upon his for an increase of its own 

“ 1 will offer no mure instances at present to 
show, that they who deserve praise have it returned 
liiem from different ages ; let these which have boon 
laid down show men that envy will not always pre- 
vail. And to the cud that writers may more suc- 
cos.Nfully enliven the endeavours of one anotlier, let 
them consider, in some such manner as 1 have at- 
ti inplod, what may bo the justest spirit and art of 
praise. It is indeed very hard to come up to it. 
Our praise is trifling when it depends upon fable : 
it is false when it depends upon wrong (jualihca- 
tions ; it means nothing when it is general ; it is 
extremely difficult to hit when we propose to raise 
characters high, while wc keep to them justly. 1 
shall eu<l this with transcribing that excellent epi- 
taph of Mr. Cowley, wherein, with a kind of grave 
and philosophic humour, he very beautifully speaks 
of himself (withdrawn from the world and dead to 
all the interests of itj as of a man really deceased. 
.\t the same time it is an instruction how to leave 
the public with a good grace. 

KPITAPHIUM VIVI AUTHORIS 
Hic, O viulor, Hub lare parvulu 
Couleius iu<* esl condiliis, lin- J^cet 
Dcluitcius liurnatii laix^ria 
bode, super vucuaque vita, 

Non iiuieeoru paupene uiteiiN, 

Kt nun inerii noptini utiu, 

Vanoque dileelis popcllo 
DivitUM untino.'^us iiostis. 

Possis ut ilium dicere iitciriuuni, 

Kn terra jum nuue quaiilulu isulhcU! 

K\eii)pu sit euris, viulur, 

'1 erru hit lUu levis, precure. 

Ilie sparge bores, spurge breves rusas, 

Nam vita gauUet mortua Horibus, 
llerbi.sqae odorutts corona 
Vaiis itdhuc cnierem culeiilcm. 

THK LIVlNti AUrilOUS KPITAPH. 

Fiom life’.s supertluous cares enlarg'd, 
ills debt of Innnaii lull discharg'd, 

Here Cowley lies, l>enealh this shed, 

'luev'ry worbily lulriesl dead ; 

>Vilh deceul poverty coiUeul; 

His hours of case nul idly Sj»enl ; 

'1 o lorlune's goods a foe prolesa'd. 

And haling weallh, by uU caress'd. 

*1 IS .sure, he's dead ; fur lo 1 how small 
A spot of earth is now his all ! 

1> I wbli tliai earili may ligliily lay, 
a^nd ev'ry care be far away ! 

Bring ftow'r.s, the short-liv'd roses bring, 

'i u hie deceas'd tit offering ! 

And sweebi around the pm-t strow, 

U'hiisi yet with life liis ashes glow.” 

The publication of these criticisms having pro- 
cured me the following letter from a very ingenious 
geutieniau, 1 canuot turbear iuserting it in the vo- 
lume,* though it liid not come soon enough to have 
a place in any of my single papers. 

“ Mlt. Sl'tCTATOK, 

“ Having read over in your paper, No. 551, some 
of the epigrvtiiis made by the Grecian wits, in coin- 
menduiiuu ol their celebrated poets, 1 could not for- 
bear seudiug you another, out of the same coUec- 
Uou; which 1 take\u be as great u compliment to 
Homer as any that has yet been paid him. 


• Tho translation of Cowley's epitaph, and uU that follows, 
except the concluding letter signed Plnlotdcus, was not pruned 

ta Uie bpect. Ill folio, but added in Uie 8vo edition of (712 


Who first tran.scribcd tho famous Trojan war, 

And wise Ulysses' ads, O Jove, make known 
For since 'Us ciirlaiii tliino those poems are, 

No more lei homer boast they are hia own 

“ If you think it worthy of a place in your specu- 
lations, for aught 1 know (by that means) it may in 
time be printed as often in English us it has already 
been in Greek. 

“ I am (like the rest of the world), 

“ Sir, your great Admirer, 

« 4lh Dec. “ G. R.” 

The reader may observe that the beauty of this 
epigram is different from that of any in the forego- 
ing. An irony is looked upon as the finest pallia^ 
live of praise ; and very often convoys the iiobli st 
panegyric under the appearance of satire. Homer 
IS here seemingly accused and treated as a plagiary; 
but what is drawn up in the form of an arcusaiion 
is certainly, as my correspondent observes, the 
greatest compliment that could have been paid to 
that divine poet. 

“ DhAH Mr. Spectator, 

I am a gentleman of a pretty good fortune, and 
of a temper impatient of any thing which I think an 
injury. However, I always quarrelled according to 
law, and instead of attacking my adversary by tiie 
dangerous method of sword and pistol, 1 made my 
bSsaults by that more secure one of writ or wurraol 
1 canuot help telling you, that either by the justice 
of my causes or tlm sujieriurity of my coniisscl, I 
have been generally successful ; and to my grout 
satisfaction I can say it, that by three ni lions of 
slander, and half-a-dozen trespasses, I have for se- 
veral years enjoyed a perfect tranquillity in ni) re- 
putation and estate : by these means, also, I li:iv<’ 
been made known to the judges; the* serjeatUs ut 
our circuit are my intimate friends; and the ornu- 
mental counsel pay a very profound respect to one 
who has made so great a figure in the law. Affairs ot 
consequence having brought me lo town, 1 had tiu' 
curiosity the*^other day lo visit Westininster-hail, 
and, having placed myself in one of the courts, ex- 
peetcii to bo most agreeably entertained. After the 
court and counsel were with due ceremony sealed, 
up stands a learned gentleman, and began, M hen 
this matter was last “stirred” before your liOi'l* 
ships; the next humbly moved to “ quash” an in- 
dictment ; another complained that his adversan 
had “ snapped” a judgment ; the next informed the 
court that his client was stripped of his possession; 
another begged leave to acquaint his lordship that 
they had been “ saddled” with costs. At last up 
got a grave scijeant, and told us his client had been 
“hungup” a whole terra by a writ of error. At 
this I could bear it no longer, but came hither, aud 
resolved to apply myself to your honour to interposu 
with these gentlemen, that they would leave off smn 
low and unnatural expressions: for surely thong » 
the lawyers subscribe to hideous French aud laist 
Latin, yet they should let then* clients have 
decent and proper English for their money. 
iiiau that has a value for a good name would i e ^ 
have it said in a public court, that Mr. 
was stript, saddled, or hung-up ? This being ^ 
has escaped your spectatoriul observation, be p e 
to correct such an illiberal cant among piocb^ 
sneakers, aud you will infinitely oblige, 

“ Your humble Servant, ^ 

“ Fhilonici^. 

“ Joe’s Coffee-house, Nov. 28." , 

• No. 551 is not lettered hi tho Sped. 
iigr.'jtur** iii the 8vo oi i.2ine. editions oi III* 
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No. 552.] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1712. 

Qul praegravat arte.i ♦ 

Infra se poMitB.s, exlinctu.n ainabitur idem — Hor. 2Kp, L 13. 

For Iho.-^e are hateil that excel the re.st. 

Although, when dead, they are helov’d and blest. — C rkxch. 

As I was tumbling about the town the other day 
in a hackney-coach, and delighting myself with busy 
scenes in the shops on each side of mo, it came into 
ray head, with no small remorse, that I had not 
heen frequent enough in the niontmn and recom- 
mendation of the industrious part of mankind. It 
very naturally upon this occasion touched my con- 
science in particular, that 1 had not acquitted my- 
self to my friend Mr. Peter Motteux. That indus- 
trious man of trade, and formerly brother of the 
quill, has dedicated to me a poem upon tea. It 
would injure him, as a man of business, if I did not 
I(*t the world know that the author of so good verses 
writ them before he was concerned in traffic. In 
order to expiate my negligence towards him, I im- 
mediately resolved to make him a visit. I found 
his sjiacious warehouses fillcil and adorned with tea, 
China, and India-ware. I could observe a beautiful 
ordonnance of the wliole ; and such different and 
cnn.8ideruble branches of trade carried on in the 
same house, I exulfed in seeing dispensed by a poeti- 
cal head. In one place W’ore exposed to view' sflks 
of various shades and colours, rich brocades, and the 
wealthiest product of foreign looms. Here you 
might see the finest laces held up by the fairest 
hands ; and there, examined by the beauteous eyes 
of the buyers, the most delicate cambrics, muslins, 
and linens. I could not hut congratulate my friend 
on the humble, but I hope beneficial, use he had 
made of his talents, and wished I could he a patron 
to his trade, as he had been pleased to niakn me of 
his poetry. The honest man has I know that mo- 
dest desire of gain which is peculiar to th(>8e who 
understand better things than riches; and I dare 
say he would bo contented with much less than 
what is called wealth in that quarter of the town 
which he inhabits, and will oblige all his customers 
with demands agreeable to the moderation of his 
desires. 

Among other omissions of which I have been also 
guilty, with relation to men of industry of a superior 
urd«?r, I must acknowledge my silence toward.^ a 
proposal frequently enclosed to me by Mr. Uenatus 
Harris, organ-builder. The ambition of this arti- 
ficer is to erect an organ in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
over the west door, at the entrance into the body of 
the church, which in art and mHgnificcnce shall 
transcend any work of that kind ever before in- 
vented. The proposal in perspi' uous language sets 
forth the honour and advantage such a performance 
Would be to the British name, as well as that it 
would anply the power of sounds in a manner more 
amazingly forcible than perhaps has yet been known, 
and 1 am sure to an end muen more worthy. Had 
the vast sums which have been laid out upon operas 
Without skill or conduct, and to no other purpose 
hut to suspend or vitiate our understandings, been 
isposed this way, we should now perhaps have bail 

engine so formed as to strike the minds of half a 
people at once in a place of worship, with a forget- 
nlness of present care and calamity, and a hope of 
***Wk** j^y» hallelujah hereafter. 

*b ^ doing this justice, I am not to forget 

•'he best mechanic of my acquaintance, that useful 
servant to sciences and knowledge, Mr. John Kow- 
®y > but think I lay a great obligation on the pub- 


' lie, by acquainting them with his proposals for a 
pair of new globes. After this preamble, he pro- 
mises in the said proposals that, 

IN THE CELESTIAL GLOBE, 

j ** Care shall be taken that the fixed stars be ! 
I placed acconling to their true longitude and lat^de, | 
from the many and correct ob.?ervations of Hevmins, 
Cassini, Mr. Flamstcad, rcg. astunoiner ; Dr. Hal- I 
ley, Savilian p 1 oft^^so^ in geometry in Oxon ; and j 
I from vvhalcvcr else can he procured to render the 
globe more exact, instructive, and useful. 

“ Tliat all the constellations be drawn in a curi- 
ous, new, and particular manner; each star in so 
just,'distinct, and conspicumi.s a proportion, that its 
true magnitude may bif reaoiiy known by bare in- 
spection, according to the dilfcreut light and sizes 
of the stars. 'I'haf the track or way oi such comets 
as have been well ob^erved, but not hitherto ex- 
pressed in any globe, be carefully debneated in this.” 

IN THE TEHKE.STHIAL GLOBE, 

“ That by reason the descriptions formerly made, 
both in the Engli.^^h and Dutch great globes, are 
erroneous, Asia, Africa, and America, be drawn in 
a manlier wholly new ; by which means it is to be 
iiotetf that the undertakers will be obliged to alter 
the latitude of some places in ten degrees, the lon- 
gitiulo of others in twenty degrees; besides which 
great and necessary altcratimis, there be many re- 
markaUe countries, cities, towns, rivers, and lakes, 
omitted in other globes, inserted here according to 
the best discoveries made by our late navigators. 
Lastly, that the course of the trade-winds, the mon- 
soons, and other winds periotlically shifting between 
the tropics, be visibly expressed. 

“ Now, in regard that this undertaking is of so 
universal use, as the advaucomeul of the most ne- 
cessary parts of the mathematics, as well as tending 
to the honour of the British nation, and that the 
charge of carrying it on is very expensive, it is de- 
sired that all gentlemen wdio are willing to promote 
so great a work will be pleased to subscribe on the 
follow ing conditions : — 

“ I. The undertakers engage to furnish each sub- 
scriber w ith a celestial and terrestrial globe, each of 
thirty inches diameter, in all respects curiously 
adorned, the stars gilded, the capital cities plainly 
distinguished, the frames, meridians, horizons, hour 
circles, and indexes, so exactly finished up, and ac- 
curately divided, that a pair of these globes will 
really appear, in the judgment of any disinterested 
and intelligent person, worth fifteen pounds more 
than will be demanded for them by the undertakers. 

“II. Whosoever will be pleased to subscribe and 
pay twenty-five pounds in the manner following for 
a pair of the globes, either for their own use, or to 
present them to any college in the universities, or 
any public library or schools, shall have his coat of 
arms, name, title, seat, or place of residence, &c. 
inserted in some convenient place of the globe. 

HI. That every subscriber do at first pay down 
the sura of ten puuuds, and fifteen pounds more upon 
the delivery of each pair of glpbes perfectly fitted 
up. And that the said globes be delivered within 
twelve months after the number of thirty subscribers 
be completed; and that the subscribers be served 
with globes in the order in which they subscribed. 

“ I V. That a pair of these globes shall not her*- 
after be sold to any person but the subscribers under 
thirty pounds. 

” V. 1 hat, if there be not thirty subscribers within 
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four months after the first of December 1712, the 
money paid shall be returned on demand by Mr. 
John Warner, goldsmith, near Temple-bar, who 
shall receive and pay the same according to the 
above-mentioned articles.** — T. 


j No.’SSa.] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1712. 

I Noc lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludura. 

lioR. I Kp. xiv. 35. 

I Once to be wild is no such foul disgrace. 

But Us so stUl to run the franUc race. — Crxkcu. 

The project which I published on Monday last 
has brought me in several packets of letters. Among 
the rest, I have received one from a certain projec- 
tor, wherein, after having represented, that in all 
probability the solemnity of opening my mouth will 
draw together a great confluence of beholders, he 
proposes to me the hiring of Stationers’-hall for the 
more convenient c.xhibiting of that public ceremony. 
He undertakes to be at the charge of it himself, pro- 
vided he may have the erecting of galleries on every 
side, and the letting of them out upon that occasion. 
I have a letter also from a bookseller, petitioning 
me in a very humble manner that he may have the 
printing of tlie speech which 1 shall make |j the 
assembly upon the first opening of my mouth. I am 
informed from all parts that there are great canvas- 
sings in the several clubs about town, upon the 
chousing of a proper person to sit with me on those 
arduous affairs to which I have summoned them. 
Three clubs have already proceeded to election, 
whereof one has made a double return. If I find 
that my enemies shall take advantage of my silence 
to begin hostiUties upon me, or if any other exigency 
of affairs may so require, since I sec elections in to 
great a forwardness, we may possibly meet before 
the day appoiiitcd; or, if matters go on to my satis- 
faction, I may perhaps put off' the meeting to a fur- 
ther day ; but of this public notice shall be given. 

In the mean time, I must confess that I am not a 
little gratified and obliged by that concern which 
appears in this great city upon my present design 
of laying down this paper. It is likewise with much 
satisfaction that 1 find some of the most outlying 
parts of the kingdom alarmed upon this occasion, 
having received letters to oitpostuiatc with me about 
it from several of my readers of the remotest 
boroughs of Great Britain. Among these I am very 
well pleased with a letter dated from Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, wherein my correspondent compares the 
offke, which 1 have lor some time executed in these 
realms, to the weeding of a great garden ; “ which,** 
says he, “ it is not sufficient to weed once for all, 
and afterwards to give over, but that the work must 
be continued daily, or the same sjiots of ground 
which are cleared for a while will in a little lime be 
ovorrul as much as ever.’* Another gentleman lays 
before me several enormities that are already sprout- 
ing, and which he believes will discover themselves 
in their full growth immediately after my disappear- 
ance. “ There is no doubt,** says he, but the 
ladies’ heads will shoot up as soon as they know 
tlicy are no longer under the Spectator’s eye; and 
1 have already seen such monstrous broad-brimmed 
huts under the arras of foreigners, that I question i 
not but they will overshadow the island within a i 
month or two after the dropping of your paper.** 
But, among all the letters which are come to my 
hands, there is none so handsomely writtan as the 
following onif, which 1 am the more^lcaseo vilh as 


it is sent me from gentlemen who belong to a body 
which 1 shall always honour, and where (1 cannot 
speak it without « secret pride) my sneculutions 
have met with a very kind reception. It is usual 
for poets, upon the publishing of their works, to 
print before them such copies of verses as have been 
made in their praise. Not that you must imagine 
they are pleased with their own commendation, but 
because the elegant compositions of their friends 
should not be lost. 1 must make the same apology 
for publication of the ensuing letter, in which I 
have sunpressed no part of those praises that are 
given my speculations with loo lavish and good- 
natured a hand; though my correspondents can wit- i 
ness for me, that at other times 1 have generally 
blotted out those parts in the letters which 1 have | 
received from them. 

O. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** In spite of your invincible silence you have 
found out the method of being the most agreeaole 
companion m the world: that kind of conversation 
which you hold with the town has the good foitmie 
of being always pleasing to the men of taste and 
leisure, and never offensive to those of huny and 
business. You are never heard but at what Horace 
calls dejtro tampurt, and have the happiuess to ob 
serve the politic rule which the same discerning au 
thor gave his frieiid, w hen he enjoined him to deli- 
ver his book to Augustus ; — 

Si vftlidus. si Ittlus erit, si dcnifjue posceL— I Kp. xiii. 3 

When vexin}{ cans are fled, 

When well, when merry v\lieii he asks to road. — C rkkcb. 

You never begin to talk but when people arc desi- 
rous to hear you; and J defy any one to be out (d' 
humour until you leave off. But I am led unawares 
into rclleclions foreign to the original de.sign oi Ibis 
epistle; which was to let you know, that some un- 
feigned admirers of your inimitable jiapers, who 
could, without any flattery, gr^^et you with tlje salu- 
tation used to the eastern monarchs, viz. * O Spec., 
live fur ever,’ have lately been under the same ap- 
prehensions with Mr. Philo-Spec. ; that the haste 
you have made to dispatch your best friends por- 
tends no long duration to your own short vi.sage. 
We could not, indeed, find auv just grounds for 
complaint in the method you took to dissolve that 
venerable body ; no, the world was not worthy ot 
your divine. Will Honeycomb could not, with any 
reputation, live single any longer. It was hig 
time for the Templar to turn himself to Coke; and 
I Sir Roger’s dying was the wisest thing he ever m‘ 

1 in his life. It was, however, matter of great grud 
to us, to think that we were in danger of losing so 
elegant and valuable an entertainment. And we 
could not, without sorrow, reflect that we were like y 
to have nothing to interrupt our sips in the morning, 
and to suspend our coffee in mid-air, between ou 
i lips and right ear, but the ordinary trash 
' papers. We resolved, therefore, not to par! 
j you so. But since, to make use of your own a - 
I sion, the cherries began now to crowd the mai » 

I and their season was almost over, we cousultc i 
’ future enjoyments, and endeavoured to uia ® 

I exquisite pleasure that delicious Iruit gave our 
I as lasting as we could, and by drying P*’*' 
i their st.iY beyond its natural date. ; 

•thus they have not a flavour equal to J- ^ I 
bloom ; fnit yet, under this disadvantage, y 1 
the palate, and become a salver belter n - 
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other fruit at its first appearance. To speak plain, 
there are a number of us who have b your 
works afresh, and meet two nights in the week in 
order to give you a re-heariug. We never come 
together without drinking your health, and as sel- 
dom part without general expressions of thanks to 
you for our night’s improvement. This we conceive 
to be a more useful institution than any other club 
whatever, not excepting even that of Ugly Faces. 
We have one manifest advantage over that renowned 
Society, with respect to Mr. Spectator’s corppany. 
For though they may brag that you sometimes make 
your personal appearance amongst them, it is im- 
possible they should ever get a word from you, 
whereas you are with us the reverse of what Ph®- 
dria would have his mistress be in his rival’s com- 
pany, * present in your absence.’ We make you 
talk as much and as long as we please ; and, let me 
tell you, you seldom hold your tongue for the whole 
evening. I promise myself you will look with an 
eye of favour upon a meeting which owes its original 
to a mutual cmulatiun among its members, wlio 
shall show the most profound respect for your paper; 
not but we have a very great value for your peisou: 
and 1 dare say you can no where tind four more 
sincere Admirers, and humble Servants, than 

“ T. F. G. S. J. T. E. F.’* 


No. 554.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1712. 

■ 'Tenlanda via est, qua me q«( que possim 

Toilere humo, viclorquo virum volilare per i>ra. 

ViKO. Goorg. Hi. 9. 

New way# I atfempt, my grovelling name 
To rabe aloft, and wing my flight to fume. — DavnK.y 

I AM obliged for the following essay, as well for 
that which lays down rules out of Tully for proifun- 
ciation and action, to the ingenious author ufm poem 
just nublished, entitled An Ode to the Creator of the 
World, occasioned by the Fragments of Orpheus. 

“ It is a remark, made as I remember by a cele- 
brated ^'rench author, that no man ever pushed his 
capacity as far as it was able to extend, I shall not 
inquire whether this assertion bo strictly true. It 
may suffice to say, that men of the greatest applica- 
tion and acquirements can look back upon many 
vacant spaces, and neglected parts of time, which 
have slipped away from them unemployed; and 
there is hardly any one considering person in the 
''i)rld but is apt to fancy with himself, at some time or 
other, that if his life were to begin ggaiu he could 
hll it up better. . 

“ Ihe mind is most provoked to cast on itself this 
ingenuous reproach, when the exainjiles of such 
men arc presented to it as have far outshot the gene- 
rality of their species in learning, arts, or anv valu- 
atrte improvements. 

‘ One of the most extensive and improved geni- 
uses we have had any instance of in our own nation, 
y any other, was that of Sir Francis Bacon, Lord 
ernlam. This great man, by an extraordinary 
orce of nature, compass of thought, and iiidefatiga- 
e study, had amassed to himself such stores of 
nowledge as we cannot look upon without amaze- i 
tent His capacity seemed to have grasped all that ! 
. 13 ^* / books before his time ; and, not 
^ IS ed with that, he began to strike out new tracts 
ina*n to bo travelled over by any one I 

of the longest life. These 
< • could only mark down, like imperfect 

Ktaps, on supposed points of land, to be 
discovered and ascertained by the industry 


of after-ages, who should proceed upon his notices 
or conjectures. 

** ’Ihe excellent Mr. Boyle was the person who 
seems to have been designed by nature to succeed 
to the labours and inquiries of that extraordinary 
genius I have just mentioned. By innumerable 
experiments, he in a great measure tilled up those 
; plans and outlines of science, which his predecessor 
! nad sketched out. His life was spent in the pursuit 
of nature through a great variety of forms aud 
changes, and in the most rational as well as devout 
adoration of its divine Author. 

“ It would be impossible to name many persons 
who have extended their capacities so far as these 
two, in the studies they pursued ; but my learned 
readers on this occasion will naturally turn their 
thoughts to a third,* who is yet living, and is like- 
wise the glory of our own nation. The i’npnu e- 
ments which others had made in natural and maUie- 
matieal knowledge ha.s so vastly increased in his 
hands, as to afford at once a wonderful instance how 
great the capacity is of a human soul, aud how in- 
exhaustible the subject of its inquiries: so true is 
that remark in holy writ, that ‘ though a wise man 
seek to find out the works of God from the begin- 
ning to the end, yet shall he not he able to do it.’ 

“ k cannot help mentioning here one character 
more of a different kind indeed from these, yet such 
a one as may serve to show the wouiierful force of 
nature and of application, and is the mo.st singular 
instance of a universal gcniu.s 1 have ever met with. 
The person I mean is Leonardo de Vinci, an Italian 
painter, descended from a noble family in Tuscany, 
about the beginning of the sixteeuthf century. In 
his profeision of history-painting he was so great a 
master, that some have affirmed he excelled all who 
went before him. It is certain that he raised the 
: envy of Michael Angelo, who was his contemporary, 
and that from the stu<]y of l\is works Raphael him- 
j self learned his best manner.of designing. He was 
^ a master too in sculpture and architecture, aud 
skilful in anatomy, mathematics, and meclianii s. 
The aqueduct from the river Adda to Milan is men- 
tioned as a work of his contrivance. He had learned 
several languages, and was acquainted with the 
studies of history, philosophy, poetry, and music. 
Though it is not necessary to my pre;scnt purpose, 
I cannot but take notice, that all who have writ of 
him mention likewise his perfection of body. The 
instances of his strength are almost incredible. He 
is described to have been of a well foinied person, 
and a master of all genteel exercises. Aud, lastly, 
we are told that his moral qualities were agreeable 
to his natural and intellectual endowments, and 
that he was of an honest and gmerous mind, 
adorned with great sweetness of manners. I might 
break off' the account of him here, but I imagine it 
will be an emerlainmcut to the curiosity of my 
readers, to find so remarkable a characte# distin- 
guished by as remarkable a circumstance at his 
death. The fame of bis works having gained him 
a universal esteem, he was invited to the court of 
France, where, after some time, he fell sick ; and 
Francis the First coining to see him, he raised him- 
self in his bed to acknowledge the honour wh»ch 
was done him by that visit. The king embraced 
him, and Leonardo, fainting in the same instant, 
expired in the arms of that great monarch. 

“ It is impossible to attend to such instances 2s 
these without bciug raised into a contemplatiou on 

• sir Isaac Ntwion. ♦ He wa» bom in 1415, and died i»i 1540. 
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tbe wonderful nature of a human iiiiud, which is 
capable of such pro^rosstuus in knowledge, and can 
contain such a variety of ideas without perplexity or 
confusion. How reasonable is it from hence to infer 
its divine original ! And whilst we tind unthinking 
matter endued with a natural power to last fur ever, 
unless annihilated by Omnipotence, how absurd 
would it be to imagine that a being so much supe* 
rior to it should nut have the same privilege ! 

“ At the same time it is very surprising, when we 
remove our thoughts from such instances as 1 have 
mentioD*ed, to consider those we so frequently meet 
with in the accounts of barbarous nations among 
the Indians ; where we hud numbers of people who 
scarce show the first glimmerings of reason, and 
seem to have few ideas above those of sense and 
appetite. These, methinks, appear like large wilds, 
or vast uncultivated tracts of human nature : and, 
when we compare them with men of the most ex> 
alted characters in arts and learning, we lind it 
ditlicult to believe that they are creatures of the 
same species. 

Some are of opinion that the souls of men are 
all naturally equal, and that the great disparity we 
so often observe arises from the ditferent o-gauiza- 
lion or structure of the bodies to which tiiey are 
united. But, whatever constitutes this Urstdispinty, 

; tue next great difference which we hud between men 
ill their several acquirements is owing to accidcutul 
ditferences in their education, fortunes, or course of 
life. The soul is a kind of rough d^inond, which 
requires art, labour, and time, to polish it. For 
want of which many a good natural genius is lost, 
or lies unfaahioned, like a jewel in the mine. 

“ One of the strongest incitements to excel in 
such arts and accomplishments as are in the highest 
esteem among men, is the natural passion which 
the mind of man has fur glory; which, though it 
may be faulty in the excess of it, ought by no means 
to be discouraged. Perhaps some moralists are too 
severe in beating down this principle, which seems 
to be a spring implanted by nature to give motion 
to ail the latent powers of the soul, aud is always 
observed to exert itself with the greatest force in 
the most generous dispositions. The men whose 
characters have shone the brightest among the an- 
cient Homans, appear to have been strongly animated 
by this passion. Cicero, whose lear»iing and ser- 
vices to his country are so well known, was inHamed 
by it to an extravagant degree, aud warmly presses 
Lucccius, who was comjMJsing a history of those 
times, to" be very particular and zealous in relating 
the story of his consulship; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoy- 
itig in his lifetime some part of the honour vihii h he 
foresaw would be paid to his memory. This was the 
ambition of a great mind; but he is faulty in the 
degree of it, and cannot reirain from solicitiug the 
historijip upon this occasion to neglect the strict 
laws of history, aud, in praising him, even to exceed | 
the bounds of truth. The younger Pliny appears to j 
have had the same passion fur fame, but accom- | 
panied with greater chasteness and modesty. His 
ingenious manner of owning it to a friend, who had ' 
prompted him to undertake some great work, is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, aud raises him to a ceriain : 
grandeur above the imputation of vanity. * 1 must j 
confess,' says he, ‘ that nothing employs my thoughts ' 
more than the desire I have of perpetuating my 
name; which, in my opinion, is a design worthy of 
a man, at least of such a one, who, h^ing conscious of 
DO guilt, IS not afraid to he remetnhered by posterity.' 


“ I think I ought not to conclude without inte 
restin^all my readers in the subject of this discourse; 
1 shall therefore lay it down us a niaxini, that though 
all are not capable of shining in learning or the 
politer arts, yot every one is capable of excelling 
in something. The soul has in this respect a certain 
vegetative p<»wer which cannot he wholly idle. If 
it IS not laid out and cultivated into a regular aud 
beautiful garden, jit will of itself shoot up in weeds 
or flowers of a wilder growth." 
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Respuc quod non cs — ■ 

Lay the fictitious churacler aside. 
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All the members of the imaginary society, which 
were described in my hist papers, having UiMij)- 
poared one after another, it is high time for tiie 
Spectator himself to go ofif the stage. But now I 
am to lake my leave, I am under mueh greater 
anxiety tlian I have known for the work of any day 
since 1 undertook this province, it is much mure 
dihicult to converse with the world in a real thau a 
personated character. That might pass for humour 
in the Bpeclatnr, which would look like ariogance 
in at writer who sets his name to his work. I’lie lie- 
titious person might condemn those who disapproved 
him, and extol his own performances without giving 
ofl'ence. He might assume a mock authority, with- 
out being looked upon us vuiu and conceited. The 
praises or censures of himself full only upon the 
creature of his imagiuation ; aud, if any one (Imls 
fault with him, the author may reply with the phi- 
losopher of old, " Thou dost but beat the case of 
Auaxaichus." When I speak in my own private 
sentiui^uts, I cannot but address myself to my 
readers in a more submissive manner, and with a 
jiLst gratitude for the kind reception which they have 
given to these daily papers, which have been pub- 
lished for almost the sjiace of two years last Jiast. 

i hope tlie apology 1 have made, as to thelicencc 
allowable to a feigned character, may excuse any 
thing which has been said in these discourses of the 
Spectaior and his works ; but the imputation of the 
grossest vanity would still dwell upon me if I did 
not give some account by whai means 1 was enabled 
to keep up the spirit of so long aud approved a per- 
formance. All the papers marked with a C, an L, 
an I, or an 0, tliat is to say, ail the papers which I 
have di.stinguisbed by any letter in the name of the j 
muse Clio, wore given mo by the gentleman of whose 
assistance 1 formally boasted in the preface and 
concluding leaf of my Tatlers.* I am indeed much 
more proud of his loug-coutiuucd friendship, tbau 1 | 
should be of the fame of being thought the autiftr j 
of any writings which he himself is capable ot pro- 
ducing. I remember when I linished The lender 
llusbaml, 1 told him there was nothing I so urdeiit.v 
wislicd, as that wo might sometime or other puhasn 
a work, written by us both, whicb sh.mld bear tue 
name of The Monument, in memorv .» our men - 
ship. 1 heartily wish what I have duue here wer , 
as honorary to that sacred name, as learning. wi 
aud humanity, render those pieces which ^ 
taught the reader how to distinguish for Ins. 
tbe play above mentioned was last acted, there 
so many applauded strokes in it which 1 ^ 

tbe tame hand, that I thought very meaul) o y 
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that I have never publicly acknowle'lgod them. 
Alter 1 have put other friends upon importuning 
him to publish dramatic as well as other writings 
he has by him, I shall end what 1 think I am obliged 
to say on this head, by giving my reader this hint 
for the better judging of my productions — that the 
best comment upon them would be an account when 
the patron to The Tender Husband was in England 
or abroad. 

The reader will also find some papers which are 
marked with the letter X, for which he is ol^liged to 
the ingenious gentleman who diverted the town with 
the epilogue to The Distresvsed Mother. I might 
have owned these several jiapers with the free con- 
sent of these gentlemen, who did not write them 
W’ith a design of being known for the authors. But, 
as a candid and sincere behaviour ought to be pre- 
ferred to all other considerations, I would not let my 
heart reproach me with a consciousness of having 
acquired a praise which is not my right. 

The other tissistances which I have had have been 
conveyed oy letter, sometimes by wln)ic papers, 
and other times by short hints from unknown hands. 
I have not been able to trace favours of this kind 
with any certainty, but to the following names, 
which 1 place in the order wherein I received the 
obligation, though the first I am going to name can 
hardly be mentioned in a list wherein he would not 
deserve the precedence. The persons to whom 1 am 
to make these acknowledgments are, Mr. Henry 
Martyn, Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Carey of New^ 
College in Oxford, Mr. Tickell of Queen’s in the 
same university, Mr. Parnell and Mr. Eusden of 
Trinity in Cambridge. Thus, to speak in the lan- 
guage of my late friend, Sir Andrew Freeport, I 
have balanced my accounts with all my creditors for 
wit and learning. But as these excellent perfor- 
mances would not have seen the light without the 
means of this paper, I may still arrogate to myself 
the merit of their being communicated to the public. 

1 have nothing more to add, but having swelled 
this wyrk to five hundred and fifty-five papers, they 
will be disposed into seven volumes, four of which 
are already published, and the throe others in the 
press. It will not he demanded of me why I now 
leave off, though I must own myself obliged to give 
an account to the town of my time hereafter; since 
I retire when their partiality to me is so great, that 
an edition of the former volumes of Spectators of 
above nine thousand each book, is already sold oft, 
and the tax on each half-sheet has brought into the 
stamp-ofliee, one week with another, above *20/. 
a-week arising from the single paper, notwithstand- 
JOg it at first reduced it to less than half the numbei 
that was usually printed before the tax was laid. 

^ 1 ^ humbly beseech the continuance of this inclina- 
to favour what 1 may hereafter jiroduce, and 
“Ope I have in many occurrences of my life tasted 
so deeply of pain and sorrow, that I am proof 
agaiOvst much more prosperous circumstances than 
any advantages to which my own industry can pos- 
sibly exalt me. 

I am, my good-natured Reader, 

Yoiir most obedient, 

Most obliged humble Servant, 

^ Kiciiakd Stekle. 

rot talete ei plaudite. Ter. 

^ The following letter regards an ingenious set of 
/ontUm«n, who have done mo the honour to make 
“1 their society 


“ Mr. Si ectatok, Dec. 4, 1712. 

“ The academy of painting, lately established in 
London, having done you and themselves the ho- 
nour to choose you one of their directors ; that noble 
j and lively art, which before was entitled to your re- 
■ gard as a Spectator, has an additional claim to you, 
and you seem to be under a double obligation to take 
' some care of her interests, 

j “ The honour of our country is also concerned 
in the matter I am going to lay before you. We 
(and perhaps other nations as well as we) have a 
national false humility as well as a ualioiial vain 
glory; and, though we boast ourselves to excel all 
the world in things wherein we are outdone abroad, 

I in other things we attribute to others a superiority 
‘ which we ourselves possess. This is what is done, 
particularly in the art of portrait or face-painting. 

“ Painting is an art of a vast extent, too great by 
much for any mortal man to he in full possession of 
in all its parts; it is enough if any one succeed in 
painting faces, history, battles, landscapes, sea- 
pieces, fruit, flowers, or drolls, &c. Nay, no man 
ever was excellent in all the branches (though many 
in number) of these several arts, for a distinct part 
I take upon me to call every one of those several 
kinds of painting. 

“•And as one man may he a good landscape-pain- 
ter, but unable to paint a lace or a history tolerably 
well, and so of the rest; one nation may excel in 
some kkids of painting, and other kinds may thrive 
better in otlier climates. 

“ Italy may have the preference of all other na- 
tions for history-painting ; Holland for tltolls, and 
a neat finished manner of working; France for gay, 
janty, fluttering pictures; and England for por- 
traits ; hgt to give the honour of every one of these 
kinds of painting to any one of th( se nations on ac- 
count of their excellcm e in any of these parts of it, 
is like adjudging the prize of heroic, dramatic, lyric, 
or burlesque poetry, to him who has Uoue well in 
any one of them. 

“ Where there are the greatest geniuse.s and 
most helps and encouragements, it is reasonable to 
suppose an art will arrive to the greatest perfection; 
by this rule let us consider our own couniry with 
re.spect to face-painting. No nation in the world 
delights so much in having their own, or fri^ids’, 
or relations’ pictures; whether from their national 
good-nature, or having a love to painting, and not 
being encouraged in that great urlielc ol religious 
pictures, which the purity of our worship reiuses the 
free use of, or from w hatrver other cause. Our helps 
are not inferior to those of any other people, but 
rather tiiey are greater; for what the antique 
statues and bas-reliefs wiiich Italy enjoys are to the 
history-painters, the beautiful and noble laces with 
which England is confessed to abound are to lace- 
paiiiters; and, besides, we have the greatest num- 
ber of the works of the best masters, in tha^ kind of 
any people, not without a competent number ot those 
of the most excellent in every other pari of paint- 
ing. And for encouragement, the wealth and gene 
rosity of the English nation aftords that in such a 
degree as artists have uo reason to complain. 

“ And accordingly, in fact, face-pauiting is no 
where 80 well performed as in England : I know 
not whether it has lain in your way to observe it, 
but I have, and pretend to be a tolerable judge. I 
have seen w'hat is done abroad; and can assure you 
that the honour of that branch of painting is justly 
due to us. I appeal to the judicious observers lor 
the truth of what I assert. If foreigners have often- 
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times, or even for the most part, excelled our 
Datives, it ought to be imputed to the advantages 
they have met with here, joined to their own inge- 
nuity and industry ; nor has any one nation distin- 
guished themselves so as to raise an argument in 
favour of their country : but it is to be observed 
that neither French nor Italians, nor any one of 
either nation, notwith^tanding all our prejudices in 
their favour, have, or ever had, for any considerable 
time, any character among us as face-painters. 

“This honour is due to our own country, and has 
been so for near an age : so that, instead of going 
to Italy, or elsewhere, one that designs for portrait- 
painting, ought to study in England. Hither such 
should come from Holland, France, Italy, Gerniuny, 
&c. as he that intends to nractise any other kinds 
of painting should go to those parts where it is in 
the greatest perfection. It is said the blessed virgin 
descended from heaven to sit to St Luke. 1 dare 
venture' to afhrin that, if she should desire another 
Madonna to be painted by the life, she would come 
to England; and am of opinion that oi«r present 
president, Sir Godfrey Kneller, from nis improve- 
ment since he arrived in this kingdom, would per- 
form that office better than any foreigner living. 

I am, with all possible respect, 

“ Sir, your most humble ana « 

most obedienf Servant,** &c. 

The ingenious letter signed The Weather 
Glass, with several others, were received, but came 
bx> late. 

POSISCHIPT. 

It had not come to my knowledge, when I left off 
the Spectator, that I owe several excellent senti- 
ments and agreeable pieces in this worj| to Mr. 
luce, of Gray’s Inn.^ “ K. Steki.k.” 


No. 556.] FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1714. 

Qualis ubi in luoem coluber, mala gramina pnstus, 
Frigida 9ub lerra luinirJuni quem hruina tegebat. 

Kune pojiUn novun vxuvim, nitniusquo Juveiita, 

Lubrica couvolvit Bublato pectore terga 
Ariiuus ad solem, at Uuguis micat ore irisulcis. 

ViRo. A'a\. ii. 471. 

So shines, renew’d in youth, the crested snake. 

Who slept the winter in a thorny brake ; 

6knd, ca-Mliug off his slough when spring returns. 

Now looks aloft, and with new glory hums: 

Iteslor'd v\iiti i^ois'iious herbs, his ardent sides 
Reflect Uie sun, and rais'd on spires he rides; 

High o’er the grass hissing he rolls along. 

And brandishes by fits his forky longue. — D rydkn. 

Upon laying dowu the office of Spectator, I ac- 
quainted the world with my design of electing a 
new club, and of opening my mouth in it after a 
most solemn manner. Hoth the election and (he 
ceremonj are now past ; but not finding it so easy, 
as I at first imagiued, to break through a fifty jears’ 
silence, 1 would not venture into the world under 
the character of a man who pretends to talk like 
other people, until 1 bad arrived at a full freedom 
of speech. 

1 shall reserve for another time the history of 
such club or clubs of which I am now a talkative 
bui unworthy member; and. shall here give an ac- 
count of this surprising change which has been pro- 
duced in me, and which I look upon to be us re- 
markable an accident as any recorded in liisioi), 
since that which happened to the ion of Croesus, 

* This wRs ithe conclusiofi of the seventh volume of the 

Ifoectator, as ongiiially published. '1 be inlerjjnedlate Unie was 
filled up by our authors with the (murdisn. 


after having been many years as much tongue-tied 
as myself. 

Upon the first opening of my mouth I made a 
speech, consisting of about half a dozen well-turned 
periods ; but grew so very hoarse upon it, that for 
three days together, instead of finding the use of my 
tongue, I was afraid that I had quite lost iu 
Besides, the unusual c.xtension of my muscles on 
this occasion mad^ my face ache on both sides, to 
8Uch‘*i degree, that nothing but an invincible reso- 
lution ^nd perseverance could have prevented me 
from falling back to my monosyllables. 

I afterward made several essays towards speak- 
ing ; and that I might not be startled at my own 
voice which has happened to me more than once, I 
used to read aloud in my chamber, and have often 
stood in the middle of the street to call a coach, 
where I knew there was none w’ithin hearing. 

When 1 was thus grown pretty well acquainted 
with my own voice, I laid hold of all opportunities 
to exert it. Not caring howevt^r to speak much by 
myself, and to draw ujion me the whole attention of 
those I conversed with, I used for some time to 
walk evtM-y morning in the Mall, and talk in chorus 
with a parcel of Frenchmen. . I found my modesty 
greatly relieved by the communicative temper of 
this nation, who are so very sociable as to thiuk 
they*arc never better company than when they are 
all opening at the ^amc time. 

I then fancied 1 might receive great benefit from 
female conversation, and that 1 should have a con- 
venience of talking with the greater freedom wijcn ‘ 
1 was not under any impediment of thinking : I 
therefore threw myself into an assembly of la(lje.s 
but could not for my life get in a word among them; 
and found that if I did nut change my compunv I 
was in danger of being reduced to my primitive 
taciturnity. 

The coffee-houses have ever since been my chief 
places of resort, where I have made the greatest 
improvements; in order to which I have taken a 
particular care never to be of the same opinion with 
the man 1 conversed with. I was a tory at Button’s, 
and a whig at Child’s, a friend to the Englishman, 
or an advocate for the Examiner, us it best served 
my turn; some fancy me a great enemy to the 
French king, though in reality I only make use of 
him for a help to discourse. In short, I wrangle 
and dispute for exercise ; and have carried this 
point so far, that I was once like to have been run 
through the body for making a little too free with 
my betters. 

In a word, I am quite another man to what I was. 

Nil fuit uitquam 

Tam diiipur 8ibi.< — Hor. 1 Sat. iii. 18. 

Mothin({ was ever so unlike itself. a 

My old acquaintance scarce knew me, nay, W 
was askcil the other day by a Jew at Jonathan’s, 
whether I was not related to a dumb gentleman, 
who used to come to that coffee-house ? But I think 
1 never was better pleased in my life than almut a 
week ago, when, as I was battling it across the tul-'’ 
with a young Temnlar, his companii n gave him a 
pull by the sleeve, begging him to come away, lor 
that the old prig would talk him to death. 

Being now a very good proficient in discourse, 
shall appear in the world with this addition to my 
character, that my countrymen may reap the nmts 
of my new-acquired loquacity. . 

Those who have been present at public dispu 
in the university know that it is usual to inmn air 
heresies for argument’s sake. I have heard a man 
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t must impuficnt Socinian for half an hour, who hat 
oeen an orthodox divine all his life after. I have 
taken the same method to accomplish myself in the 
gift of utterance, having talked above a twelve- 
month, not so much lor the benefit of my hearers, as 
of myself. But, since I have now gained the 
faculty I have been so long endeavouring after, I 
intend to make a right use of it, and shalA think 
myself obliged for the future to speak alw^^dn 
truth and sincerity of heart. While a man is^eafn- 
ing to fence, he practises both on friend and foe; 
but when he is a master in the art, he never exerts 
it but on what he thinks the right side. 

That this last allusion may not give my reader a 
wrong idea of my design in this paper, I muf,t here 
inform him, that the author of it is of no faction ; 
that he is a friend to no interests hut those of truth 
and virtue ; nor a foe to any hut those of vice and 
f(dly. Though I make m<»re noise in the world 
than I used to do, 1, 4 m still resolved to act in it as 
an indiftorent spectator. It is not my ambition to 
uioroase the number either of whigs or toiics, hut 
of wise and good men; and I could heartily wish 
there were not faults coininou to both parties, which 
afford me sufficient matter to work upon, without 
descending to those which are peculiar to either. 

If in a multitude of counsellors there is safety, 
we ought to think ourselves the securest nation in 
the world. Most of our garrets are inhabited by 
statesmen, who watch over the liberties of their 
I country, and make a shift to keep themselves from 
starving by taking into their care the properties of 
their telhjW’-suhjccls. 

As these politicians of both sides have already 
worked the nation into a most unnatural ferment, I 
shall he so far from endeavouring to raise it to a 
greater heiglit, that, on the contrary, it shall he the 
chief tendency of my papers to inspire my country- 
men with a mutual good-will and benevolence. 
Whatever faults either party may be guilty of, they 
are rather infiarned than cured by those reproaches 
which they cast upon one another. The most likely 
method of rectifying any man’s conduct is by rc - 1 
commending to him the principles of truth and 
honour, religion and virtue ; and so long as he acts 
with an eye to these principles, whatever party he 
i^ of, he cannot fail of being a good Englishman, 
and a lover of his country. 

As for the persons concerned in thi.s work, the 
names of all of them, or at least of such as desire it, 
shall he published hereafter; until which tune I 
must entreat the courteous reader to suspend his 
curiosity, and rather to consider what is written than 
who they are that rite it. 

llaving thus adjusted all necessary preliminaries 
fpith my reader, 1 shall not trouble him with any 
more prefatory discourses, but proceed in my old 
method, and entertain him with speculations on 
every useful subject that falls in my way. 


No. 557.^ MONDAY, JUNE 21, 1714. 

^uipl>e dotnum Umoi .nibigutm, Tyriosque bilinitue. 

ViBO, A-ii. i. €65. 

He fears the ambiguous race, and Tyrians double-tongued. 

Therk is nothing,** says Plato, “ so delightful 
•» the hearing or the speaking of truth.” For this 
is no conversation so agreeable as that 
tent* integrity, who hears without any in- 
to de***' wid speaka without any intention 


Among all the accounts which are given of Cato, 

I do not remember one that more redounds to his ho- 
nour than the following pa.ssage related by Plutarch. 
As an advocate was pleading the cause of his client 
before one of the pra*tors, he could only prorluce a 
single witness in a pidiit where the law' required the 
testimony of two persons ; upon which the advocate 
insisted on the integrity of that person whom he 
had produced ; hut the praetor told him, that where 
the law required two witnesses he would not accept 
of one; though it were Cato himself. 8 uch a speech 
from a person who sat at the head of a court of jus- 
tice, while Cato wu.^ still living, shows us, more than 
a thousand examples, the high reputation this man 
had gained among his contemporaries upon the ac- 
count of his sincerity. 

When such an inllexible integrity is a little soft- 
ened and qualified by the rules of conversation and 
gfiod breeding, there is not a more shining virtue in 
the whole catalogue of social duties. A man, how- 
ever, ought to take great care not to polish himself 
out of his voracity, nor to refine his behaviour to the 
prejudice of his virtue. 

This subject is exquisitely treated in the most 
elegant sermon of the great British preacher.* I 
shall beg leave to iransenbe out of it two or throo 
seiftcuces as a proper introduction to a very curious 
letter, whicli I shall make the chief eutcrtaiuiueut 
of this speculation. 

” The old English plainness and sincerity, that 
generoms integrity of nature, and honesty of dispo- 
sition, which always argues tiuo greatness of mind, 
and is usually accompanied with undaunted courage 
and resolution, is in a great measure lost among us. 

• “ The dialect of conversation is now-a-days so 
swelled with vanity and compliment, and so sur- 
feited (as I may say) of expressions of kindness and 
respect, that if a man that lived an age or two ago j 
should return into the world again, he would really i 
want a dictionary to help him to understand his own | 
language, and to know the true iuiriusic value of : 
the phrase in fashion; and would hardly at first I 
believe at what a low rate the highest strains and l 
cxpres.ciuns of kindness imaginable do commonly , 
pass in current payment ; aud when he should come 
to undcistand it, U would be a great while before ho 
could bring himself with a good countenance, and i 
a good conscience, to converse with men upon equal 
terms and in their own way.” 

I have by me a letter whirh I look upon as a 
great curiosity, aud which may serve as an exem- 
pliticalion to the foregoing passage, cited out of this 
most excellent prelate. It is said to have been 
written in King (Uiarles the Second’s reigu by the 
ambassador of Bantam, t a litUe alter his arrival iu 
England. 

“ Master, 

The people where I now am have tongues fur- 
ther from their hearts than from Loudon to Bantom, 
and thou knowest the inhabitants of one of these 
places do not know what is done in the other. 
They cull thee and thy subjects barbarians, because 
we speak what we mean; and account themselves 
a civilized people, because they speak one thing and 
mean another : truth they call barbarity, and faUe- 
hood politeness. Upon my first landing, one, who 
wa.s sent from the king of this place to meet me, 
told me that he was extremely sorry for the storm 


• Archbishop TilloUwn. vol. iL serroou I p. 7. edit in foLro. 
t lu l€iji. 
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I had met with just before my arrival. I was troubled 
to hear him grieve auu amici himself on my ac- 
count; but in less than a quarter of an hour he 
smiled, and was as merry as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Another who came with him told me, by 
my interpreter, he should be glad to do mo any 
service that lay in his power. Upon which I de- 
sired him to carry one of my portmanteaus for me ; 
but, instead of serving me according to his promise, 
be laughed, and bid another do it. 1 lodged the 
first week at the house of one who desired me to 
think myself at home, and to consider his bouse us 
my own. Accordingly 1 the next morning began 
to knock down one of the walls of it, in order to let 
in the fresh air^ and had packed up some of the 
household goods, of^which 1 intended to have made 
thee a present; but the false varlet no sooner saw 
me falling to work, but he sent word to desire me 
to give over, for that he would have no such doings 
in his house. I had nut being long in tliis nation, 
before 1 was told by one, for wlioin 1 had asked a 
certain favour from the chief of the king’s servants, 
whom they here call the lord-treasurer, that I had 
eternally obliged him. 1 was so surprised at his 
gratitude, that I could not forbear saying, ‘ What 
servue is there which one man can do for another, 
that can oblige him to all eternity ?’ However, 1 
only asked him, for my reward, that he would lend 
me his eldest daughter during my stay in this coun- 
try ; hut 1 quickly found that he was as treacherous 
as the rest of his countrymen. 

At my first going to court, one of the great men 
almost put me out of countenance, by asking ten 
thousand pardons of me for only treading by acci- 
dent upon my toe. They call this kind of lie 
tompiiiueut ; for, when they are civil to a great 
man, they tell him untruths, for which thou wouldcst 
order any of thy oflicers of state to receive a hun- 
dred blows upon his foot. I do not know how I 
shall negotiate any thing with this peojde, since 
there is so little credit to he given to them. When 
I go to see the king’s scribe, I am generally told 
that he is nut at hbtiie, though perhaps 1 saw him 
go into his house almost the very moment before. 
Thou wouldest fancy that the whole nation are phy- 
sicians, for the first quc.'^tioii they always ask iiiu is, 
iiow I do : I have this question put to me above a 
hundred times a- day, nay, they arc not only thus 
inquisitive after my health, but wish it in a more 
solemn manner, with a full glass in tlicir hands, 
every time I sit with them at table, though at the 
same time they would persuade me to drink their 
liquors in such quantities as I have found by ex- 
perience will make me sick. They often pretend 
to pray for thy health also in the same inanuer; but 
I have more reason to expect it from the goodness 
of thy constitution than the sincerity of their wishes. 
May thy slave escape in safety from this double- 
tongued race of men, and live to lay himself once 
more at thy feet in the royal city of Bantam 


No. 5.58.1 WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23. 17l4 

Qul lit, Maecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
hea ratio dederit, seu furs ohjecent, ilia 
Ck>nl«iuuii vivat; laudet iliversa seqiieiites? 

O furUiiiHti niercatures, gratis annis 
Miles ait. mullojam fractu.s membra labore! 

Contra mercaiur, nuveni jactantihus austrls, 

Militia esi potior, t^uid enlin.^ concurnlur; bon* 
Memento cila mors vemt, aul victoria Iwfa. 

Agncolain laudat juru legumque peritus, • 

Sub galU caotum eoiunltur ubi osUa polsat 


Ille, datis vadibu.H. qui nire extraclus in urbem esl. 

Solos folices viventes rlaniat in urbe. 
i’wtera de ijeiic're hoc (adeo .nunt multa) loquaceni 
Delassare valent Kabiuin. be ie niorcr, audi 
Quo rem detiucam. Si quis Deus, on cito, dicut, 

Jain faciuinquod vullis; eris tu. qui inndo miles, 

Mercator; tu contndtus niodo rusticua. 11 me vo«, 

Vos bine inutatia iliscedite parubus. fja. 

Quid stalls? Noliiit. Atqui licet esse beaiis. 

lloit. I. sat. i. * 

Whence is't, Ma'cenas, that so few apinoie 
The slate they're plac'd in, and incline to rove ; 

Whether ajijain.Ht their will by fate iinpo.s d. 

Or by consent and |>nideiit choice e.'p<iii.s’d ? 
llup|iy the merchant ! the old soldier cues. 

Broke wiili fatigues and warlike enicrpnso. 

The inercliant, when the dreaded hurricane 
losses his wealthy cargo on llic main. 

Appluud.s the wars and tods of a cainindcn: 

I’here an engagement soon decides your doom, 

Bravely to iln*, or coinc victorious home. 

The lawyer vows the farmer's life i.s iicst. 

When at the da«n the climits break Ins re.st. 

The tanner, having put in bi^il T appear. 

And forc'd to town, cnes they are happie.st there : 

With thousands more of tiii.s iiuxuistant race, 

Wouhl tire e'en Fahius to relate each ca.se. 

Not to detain you longer, pray attend. • 

'1 he issue of all this : Should Jove iiesccnd, 

And grant to every man his ra.sli demand, 

'Jo run las lengths with a neglectlul hand; 

First, grant the harass’d warrior u relea.so, 

Bid him to trade, and try the fuilliles.s seas, 

To purchase treasure and declining ease ; 

Next, call the pleader from Ins learned strife. 

To the calm bles.sings of a country life : 

And with the.se separate demaiul.'^ di.smiss 
Each suppliant to enjoy the proniis'i) bliss : 

Don't you believe they'd run ? Not one will move, 

1 hough proffer'd to be happy from above. — HuiiNKtx. . 

It is a celebrated thought of SocratetJ, that if all j 
the iiiibfortuues of mankind were cast into a jtublic I 
stock, in order to be equally distiibutcd among the 
whole species, those who now think tlienusclvi » the I 
most unhappy would prefer the share tin y are uireudy , 
possessed of before that which would lull to them hy ! 
such a division. Horace has carried this thought a 
great deal turther in the motto of my paper, which | 
implies, that the hardships or misfortunes we lie I 
under are more easy to us than tho.se of any otlicr i 
person would be, in case we could change ci uditiuns 
with him. j 

As I was ruminating upon these two remarks, and i 
seated in my elbow-chair, 1 insonsildy fell asleep; j 
when on a sudden met bought there was a proclumu- 
tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal should bring | 
in his griefs and calamities, and throw them t(»ge- j 
thcr in a heap. There was a large plain appointed , 
for this purpose. I took my stand in the centie ol j 
It, and saw with a great deal of pleasure the whole j 
human speeies man hiug one alter another, and 
throwing down their several loads, which imme 
diatcly grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 
scented to rise above tbe clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who 
was very active in this solemnity. She earned a 
magiiifyinig glass in one of her hands, and was 
clothed in a loose tlowiiig robe, embroidered wt»h 
several figures of fiends and spectres, that discovered 
themselves in a thmisaml chimerical shapes as iu 
garment hovered in the wind. There was some- 
thing wild and distracted in her looks. Her iianm 
was Fancy. She led up every nmrtul to the up 
pointed place, after having very officiously uisisted | 
him in making up his pack, and laying it upon ju* 
shoulders. My heart melted within me to m’c io\ 
fellow-creatures groaning under their *'‘‘*’1“ 
burdens, and to consider that prodigious hulf» u i* 
man calamities which lay before me. 

There were, howevtir, fevcral persons who ga 
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me great diversion upon this occasion. I observed 
one bringing in a faniei very carefully concealed 
under an old embroidered cloak, which, upon his 
throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be Po- 
verty. Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw 
down his luggage, which, upon examining, 1 found 
to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled with very 
whimsical burdens composed of darts and flames; 
but, wlgai was very odd, though they sighed as if 
their hearts would break under these bundlej^of ca- 
lamities, they could not persuade themselves to cast 
them into the heap, when they came up to it; but, 
after a few faint efforts, shook their heads, and I 
marched away as heavy loaden as they came. I | 
saw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped 
themselves of a tawny skin. There were very great 
heaps of red noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. The 
truth of it is, I was surprised to see the greatest part 
of the mountain made* up of bodily deformities. Ob- 
serving one advancing towards tne neap with a 
larger cargo than ordinary upon his back, I found 
upon his near approach that it was only a natural 
hump, which he disposed of with great joy of heart 
among this collection of human miseries. There 
w ere likewise distempers of all sorts ; though I could 
not but observe, that there were many more Aua- 
ginary than real. One little packet I could not but 
take notice of, which was a complication of all the 
diseases incident to human nature, and was in the 
*hand of a great many fine people; this was called 
the spleen. But what most of all surprised me, was 
a remark T made, that there w'as not a single vice 
or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at which I 
was very much astonished, having concluded within 
myself, that every one would take this opportunity 
of getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and 
I frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate 
I fellow, who I did not question came leaden with his 
crimes : but upon searching into his bundle 1 found 
: that, instead of throwing bis guilt from him, he hud 
I only laid down his memory. He was followed by 
another worthless rogue, who flung away his modesty 
instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast 
their burdens, the phantom which had been so busy- 
on this occasion, seeing me an idle Spectator of 
what passed, approached towards me. I grew un- 
j easy at her presence, when of a sudden she hold her 
I tnagnifying-glass full before my eyes. 1 no sooner 
saw my face in it, but was startled at the shortness 
of it, which now appeared to me in its utmost aggra- 
vation. The immoderate breadth of the features 
made me very much out of humour with my own 
countenance, upon which I threw it from mo like a 
*oa8k. It happened very luckily that one who stood 
; fiy mo had just before thrown down his visage, which 
»t stjpms was too long for him. It was indeed ex- 
tended to a most shameful length ; I believe the very 
chin was, modestly speaking, as long as my whole 
, face. We had both of us an opportunity of mencl- 
ing ourselves; and all the contributions being now 
brought in, every man was at liberty to e.xchange 
his misfortunes for those of another person. But 
as there arose many new incidents in the sequel of 
' vision, I shall reserve them for the subject of 
I next paper 


No. 559.] FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1714. 

Quid cau.HHe e»t, mcrilo quin illis Jupiter uinbai 
Iratua buccas inflet. Deque .se fore posthac 
Tam facilem dicat, votis ut prsebeat aurem ? 

Hor. 1 Sat I 20. 

Were it noc juxt that Jove, provok'd to heat, 

Shou d drive these tnfleis from tlie Irallow'd seat. 

And unrelenting stand when they euireat ?— Iloasscx 

In my last paper I gave my reader a sight of that 
mountain of miseries which was made up of tht).se 
several calamities that afflict the minds of men. I 
saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole species 
thus delivered from its sorrows; though at the same 
time, as we stood round the heap, and surveyed the 
several materials of which it was composed, there 
was Rgarcely a mortal in this v|^t multitude, who 
did not discover what he thought pleasures and 
blessings of life, and wondered how the owners of 
them ever came to look upon them as burdens and 
grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this con- 
fusion of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter 
issued out a second proclamation, that every one 
was now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and to 
return to his habitation with anv such other bundle 
as should be delivered to him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, 
and, parcelling out the whole heap with incredible 
activity, recommended to every one his particular 
packet. The hurry and confusion at this time was 
not to be expressed. Some observations which I 
made upon the occasion I shall communicate to the 
public. A venerable gray-headed man, who had 
laid down the cholic, and who I found wanted an 
heir to his estate, snatched up an uudutiful son that 
had been thrown into the heap by his angry father. 
The graceless youth, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and 
had liked to have knocked his brains out; so that 
meeting the true father, who came towards him with j 
a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take his son | 
again, and give him back his cholic; but they were i 
incapable either of them to recede from the choice | 
they had made. A poor galley-slave who had thiowu | 
down his chains, took up the gout iu their stead, | 
but made such wry faces, that one might easily per- 
ceive ho was no great gainer by the bargain. It 
was pleasant enough to sec the several exchanges 
that were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger 
against want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among them- 
selves in bartering for features; one was trucking 
a lock of gray hairs for a carbuncle, another was 
making over a short waist for a pair of round shoul- 
ders, and a third cheapening a bad face for a lost re- 
putation ; but on all these occasions there was not 
oue of them who did not think the new blemish, at 
soon as she had got it into her possession, much > 
more disagreeable than the old one. I made the 
same observation on every other misfortune or ca- 
lamity which every one in the assembly brought 
upon himself in lieu of what he had parted with: 
whetli#r it be that all the evils which befal us are 
in some measure suited and proportioned to our 
strength, or that every evil becomes more support- 
able by our being accustomed to it, I shall not de- 
termine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the 
poor hump-barked gentleman mentioned iu the 
former paper, who went off a very well-shaped per- j 
son with a stone in his bladder; nor the fine gentle- j 
man who had stnick up this bargain with him, that j 
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limped through a whole assembly of ladies, who used 
to admire him, with a pair of shoulders peeping over 
bis head. 

1 must not omit my own particular adventure. 
My friend with a long visage had no sooner taken 
upon him my short face, but ho made such a gro- 
tesque figure in it, that as 1 looked upon him 1 
could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that 
1 put my own face out of countenance. The poor 
gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, that I 
found he was ashamed of what ho had done; on the 
other bide, I found that 1 myself had no great reason 
to triumph, for as 1 went to touch my forehead, I 
missed the place, and clapped my linger upon my 
upper lip. Besides, as my nose was exceeding pro- 
minent, I gave or three unlucky knocks as 1 

was playing my hand about my face, and aiming at 
some other part of it. I saw two other gentlemen 
by me who were in the same ridiculous circum- 
stances. These had made a foolish swop between 
a couple of thick bandy legs and two long trapsticks 
that had no calves to them. One of these looked 
like a man walking upon stilts, and was so lifted up 
into the air, above his ordinary height, that his hea<l 
turned round with it; while the other made such 
awkw'ard circles, as he attempted to walk, that he 
scarcely knew how to move forward upon hisuiiew 
supporters. Observing him to be a pleasant kind 
of fellow, I stuck my cane in the ground, and told 
him 1 would lay him a bottle of wine that he did not 
march up to it on a line that 1 drew from him in a 
quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two 
sexes, who made a most piteous sight, as they wan- 
dered up and down under the pressure of their se- 
veral burdens. The whole plain was hlled with 
murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. 
Jupiter at length taking compassion on the poor 
mortals, urdi red them a second time to lay down 
their loads, with a design to give every one his own 
again, 'ihey discharged themselves with a great 
deal of pleasure ; after which, the phantom who had 
led them into such gross delusions was commanded 
to disappear. There was sent in her stead a goddess 
of a quite different liguie ; her motions were steady 
and composed, and her aspect serious but cheerful. 
She every now and then cast her eyes towards 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter: her name 
was Patience. She had no sooner placed herseif by 
the Mount of Sorrows, but, what I thought very re- 
markable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree, 
that it did not appear a third part so big as it was 
before. She afterward returned every man his own 
proper calamity, and teaching him how to bear it in 
the most commodious manner, he marched off with 
it contentedly, being very well pl^’ased that he had 
not b«‘en left to his own choice as to the kind of evils 
which fell to bis lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to bo drawn 
<»ut of this vision, I learnt from it never to repine at 
my own misfortunes, or to envy the happiness of 
another, since it is impossible for any man to form 
a right judgment of bis neighbour’s suffering; for 
whi( h reason also I have determined never to think 
too lightly of another’s complaints, but to regard 
the sorrows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments 
of humanity and compassion. 


No. 560.] MONDAY, JUNE, 28, 1714. 

——Verba IntermiMa retentat. — Ovin, Met. 1. 747. 

Ho tries bU tongue, hb silence softly breaks.— DsiotN. 


EvKur one has heard of the famous conjurer, 
who, according to the opinion of the vulgar, has 
studied himself dumb ; for which reason, as it is 
believed, he delivers out his Oracles in writing. Be 
that as it will, the blind Teresias was not mure 
famous in Greece than this dumb artist has been 
for some years last past in the cities of London and 
Westminster. Thus much for the profound gentle- 
man who honours mo with the following epistle : — 

“ SiK, Prom my Cell, June ‘24# 17 14. 

B/>ing informed that you have lately got the 
use of your tongue, 1 have some thoughts of follow- 
ing your example, that I may be a fortune-teller 
properly speaking. 1 am grown weary of my tacit- 
urnity, and having served my country many years 
under the title of ‘ the dumb doctor,’ I shall now 
prophesy by word of mouth, and (as Mr. Lee says 
of the magpie, who you know was a great lortuuc- 
teller among the ancients) chatter futurity. 1 have 
hitherto chosen to receive questions and return 
answers in writing, that 1 might avoid the tediuus- 
ness and trouble of debates, my qiiensis being 
generally of a humour tf think that they have never 
predictions enough for their money. In shoit, sir, 
my case has been something like ’^hat of those dis- 
creet animals the monkeys, who, as the Indians 
tell us, can speak if they would, but purposely avoid 
it, that they may not be made to work. 1 have 
hitherto gained a livelihood by holding my tongue, 
but shall now open my mouth in order to rill it. If 
1 appear a little word-bound in my rirst solutions 
ami responses, 1 hope it will not be imputed to any 
want of foresight, but tc the long disuse of speech. 

1 doubt not by this invention to have all my tormer 
customers over again ; for if I have promised any of ; 
them lovers or husbands, riciies or good luck, it is i 
my design to conririii to them, vied ro. e, what 1 have j 
already given them under my hand. If you will 
honour liio with a visit, 1 will compliment you with , 
the rirst opening of my mouth ; and if you please, 
you may uiukc an eulertaining dialogue out of the i 
c»>nversalion of two dumb men. Excuse this trouble, j 
worthy sir, from one who has been a long lime I 
“Your silent Admirer, 

“ CoHNEl.IUS AgHIPPA.” 1 
1 have received the following leiler, or rather | 
billet-doux, from a pert young baggage, who con- 
gratulates with me upon the same occasion 

“June ‘23, 1711. 

“ Dear Mr Prate-a-pack, 

“ 1 am a member of a female society who call 
ourselves the Chit-chat Club, and am ordered by ; 
the whole sisterhood to congratulate you upon the 
use of your tongue. We have all of us a in.iglity 
mind to hear you talk ; and if you will take yoor 
place among us for an evening, we have iiuauiniously 
agreed to allow you one minute in ten, without 
interruption. “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, “ 

“ P. S. You may find us at my Lady Betty 
Clack’s, who will leave orders with her porter, 
if an elderly gentleman, with a short face, inquires 
for her, ho shall be admitted, and no questions 
asked.” 

As this particular paper shall consist wholly <>1 
what 1 have received from ray correspondents, 
shall fill up the remaining part of it with other con 
gralulutory letters of the same nature. 

“ StR, Oxford, June 25, 1/J^- 

“We are here wonderfully pleaded with 1 
opening of your mouth, auU very Ircqueuily opc 
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purg ID approbation of your design; especially since 
we find you are resolved to preserve your taciturnity 
8S to all* party matters. We do not question but 
you are as great an orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom 
the poet sweetly sings, 


-He could not ope 


His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 

If you will send us down the half dozen well-turned 
periods that produced such dismal effects in your 
muscles, we will deposit them near an old manu- 
script of Tully*s orations, among the archives the 
university ; for we all agree with you, that there is 
not a more remarkable accident recorded in history, 
since that which happened to the son of Croesus ; 
nay, I believe you might have gone higher, and 
have added Balaam's ass. We are impatient to see 
more of your production! ; and expect what words 
will next fall from you with as much attention as 
those who were set to watch the speaking head 
which Friar Bacon formerly erected in this place. 

We are, worthy Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servants, 

“ B. R. T. D.*' &c. 

“ Honest Spec., Middle Temple, June 24. 
“lam very glad to hoar that thou beginnest to 
prate ; and find, by thy yesterday’s vision, thou art 
sd used to it that thou canst not forbear talking in 
thy sleep. Let me only advise thee to speak like 
other men ; for I am afraid thou wilt be very queer 
if thou dost not intend to use the phrases in fashion, 
as thou callest them in thy second paper. Hast 
thou a mind to pass for a Bantamite, or to make us 
all Quakers ? 1 do assure thee, dear Spec., I am not 
polished out of my veracity, when I subscribe myself 
“Thy constant Admirer, and humble Servant, 
Frank Townly.” 


No. 56l.| WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1714. 


-Paulatim aholere Sicbosum 


Incipit, et vivo tAntat pmvertere umurc 
Jampridem resides animos desuetaque corda. 

Viao. Ma L 724. 


But he 

w orks in the pliant bosom of the fair, 

And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former care. 
The dead is to the living love resign'd. 

And all iEneas enters in her mind. — D kyosm. 

“ Sir, 

11 * ^ ® broad-shouldered, impudent, black 

lellow, and, as I thought, every way qualified for a 
rich widow ; but after having tried my fortune for 
ubove three years together, i have not been able to 
Ifet one single relict in the mind. My first attacks 
were generally successful, but always broke off as 
won as they came to the word settlement. Though 
have not improved my fortune this way, I have 
®*P®rience, and have learnt several secrets 
I 'ch may be of use to those unhappy gentlemen, 
^ 0 are commonly distinguished by the name of 
1 ow-hunters, and who do not know that this tribe 
,1 are, generally speaking, as much upon 

I ^^®n'selve8. I shall here communicate 

1 the mysteries of a certain female cabal of this 
1 call themselves the Widow Club. This 

■ experienced dames, who take 

weir places once a week round a large oval table. 

! of .;** k is a person who has disposed 

' sevAflik determined to take a 
virtui* ** opinion that there is as much 

» •"'"‘I* huiband m of a 
.. ji S”" oomradet are aa follow : 

rs. Snap, who has four jointures, by four 


i different bedfellows, of four different shires. She is 
, at present upon the point of marriage witK a Mid- 
dlesex man, and is said to have an ambition of ex- 
i tending her possessions through all the counties in 
' England on this side the Trent. 

“ III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two husbands and 
a gallant, is now wedded to an old gentleman of 
sixty. Upon her making her report to the club 
after a week’s cohabitation, she is still allowed to 
sit as a widow, and accordingly takes her place at 
the board. 

“ IV. The widow Quick, married within a fort- 
night after the death of her last husband. Her 
weeds have served her thrice, and are still as good 
as new. 

“ V, Lady Catharine Swallow, g^he was a widow 
at eighteen, and has since buried a second husband 
and two coachmen. 

I “ VI. The Lady Waddle. She was married in 
the L^th year of her age to Sir Simon Waddle, 
knight, aged three-score and twelve, by whom she 
had twins nine mouths after his decease. In the 
55th year of her age she was married to James 
Spindle, Esq. a youth of one-and-twenty, who did 
not outlive the honey-moon. 

“VII. Deborah Conquest. The case of this lady 
is somewhat particular. She is the relict of Sir 
Sampson Conquest, some time justice of the quorum. 
Sir Sampson was seven foot high, and two foot in 
breadth from the tip of one shoulder to the other. 
He had married three wives, who all of them died 
in child-bed. This terrified the whole sex, who 
none of them durst venture on Sir Sampson. At 
length Mrs. Deborah undertook him, and gave so 
good an account of him, that in three years’ time 
she very fairly laid him out, and measured his length 
upon the ground. This exploit has gained her so 
great a reputation in the club, that they have added 
Sir Sampson’s three victories to hers, and given her 
the merit of a fourth widowhood ; and she takes her 
place accordingly. 

“ VIII. The widow Wildfire, relict of Mr. John 
Wildfire, fox-hunter, who broke his neck over a six- 
bar gate. She took his death so much at heart, that 
it was thought it would have put an end to her lif^ 
had she not diverted her sorrows by receiving the 
addresses of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
made love to her in the second month of her widow- 
hood. This gentleman was discarded in a fortnight 
for the sake of a young Templar, who had the pos- 
session of her for six weeks after, till he was beaten 
out by a broken officer, who likewise gave up his 
place to a geutlemau at court. The courtier was as 
short-lived a favourite as his predecessors, but had 
the pleasure to see himself succeeded by a long 
series of lovers, who followed the widow Wildfire 
to the 37th year of her age, at which time there en 
sued a cessation of ten years, when John Felt, ha 
berdasher, took it in his head to be in love with her, 
and it is thought will very suddenly carry her oft. 

“ IX. The last is pretty Mrs. Kuunet, who broke 
her first husband’s heart before she was sixteen, at 
which time she was entered of the club, but soon 
after left it upon account of a second, whom she 
made so quick a dispatch of, that she returned to 
her seat m less than a twelvemonth. This young 
matron is looked upon as the most rising member 
of the society, and will probably be in the president’s 
chair before she dies. 

“ These ladies, upon their first institution, re- 
solved to give the pictures of their deceased hus- 
bands to the club-room ; but two of them bnnging 

2 T 
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In their dead at full length, they covered all the 
walls. Upon which they canio to a second resolu- 
tion, that every matron should give her own picture, 
and set it round with her husbands’ in miniature. 

“ As they have most of them the misfortune to 
be troubled with the cholic, they have a noble cellar 
•of cordials and strong waters. When they grow 
maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate their 
former partners with a tear. But ask them which 
of their husbands they condole, they are not able to 
tell you, and discover plainly that they do not weep 
so much for the loss of a husband as for the want 
of one. 

*• The principal rule by which the whole society 
arc to govern themsidves is this, to cry up the plea- 
sures of a single life upon all occasions, in order to 
deter the rest of their sex from marriage, and en- 
gross the whole male world to themselves. 

' They are obliged, when any one makes love to 
a member of the society, to communicate his name, 
at which time the whole assembly sit upon his repu- 
tation, person, fortune, and good- humous* ; and if 
they fiud him qualified for a sister of the club, they 
lay their heads together how to make him sure. By 
this means, they arc acquainted with all the widow- 
hunters about town, who often afford them great 
diversion. There is an honest Irish gentV^man, it 
seems, who knows nothing of this society, but at 
different times has made love to the whole club. 

“ Their conversation often turns upon their former 
husbands, and it is very diverting to hear them re- 
late their several arts and stratagems with which 
they amused the jealous, pacified the choleric, or 
wheedled the good-natured man, till at last, to use 
the club-phrase, ‘ they sent him out of the house 
with his heels foremost.* 

“ The politics which are most cultivated by this 
society of She-Machiavels relate chiefly to these two 
points, how to treat a lover, and how to manage a 
husband. As for the first set of artifices, they are 
too numerous to come within the compass of your 
paper, and shall therefore be reserved fur a second 
letter. 

** The management of a husband is built upon the 
following doctrines, which are universally assented 
to by the whole club. Not to give him his head at 
first. Not to allow him too great fieedoms and 
ftimiliarities. Not to be treated by bitn like a raw 
girl, but as a woman that knows the world. Nut 
to lessen any thing of her former figure. To cele- 
brate the generosity, or any other virtue of a de- 
ceased husband, which she would recommend to his 
successor. To turn away all bis old friends and 
servants, that she may have the dear man to herself. 
To make him disinherit the uudutiful children of 
any former wife. Never to be thoroughly convinced 
of his affection, until he has made over to her all his 
goods and chattels. 

“ After so long a letter, I am, 

** Without more ceremony, 

** Vour humble Servant,** &c. 


No. 561] FRIDAY, JULY 2, 1714. 

—— PrwssiM. atMiens utsjyss.— Txa. £uil act 1. sc. t. 

Be present as if abaent 

** It is a hard and nice subject for m man to speak 
of himself,** says Cowley ; ** it grates his own heart 
to say any thing of disparagemept, and the reader's 
can to hdar any iking of .praise from him.'* X*ct i 


the tenour of his discourse be what it will upon this 
subject, it generally proceeds from vanity. An osten- 
tatious mau will rather relate a blunder or an absur- 
dity he has committed, than be debarred from talk- 
ing of his own dear person. 

Some very great writers have been guilty of this 
fault. It is observed of Tully in particular, that 
his works ruu very much in the lir^t person, and 
that he takes all occasions of doing himself justice. 
“ Does he think,” says Brutus, “ that his consul- 
ship deserves mure applause than my putting UaMu 
to death, because 1 am not perpetually talking ot 
the ides of March, as he is of the noues of Decem- 
ber ?*’ I need not acquaint my learned reader, that 
in the ides uf March Brutus destroyed Caesai, ami 
that Cicero quashed the conspiracy of Catiline m 
the calends of Decerabef. How shocking soever 
this great man’s talking of himself might have been 
to his contemporaries, I must coufess I am never 
better pleased thau when he is on this subject. Such 
openings of the heart give a man a tiiorougb 
into his personal character, and iilustraie several 
passages in the history of his life : besides that, there 
js some little pleasure in discovering the infirmity 
of a great man, and seeing bow the opinion he has 
of himself agrees with what the world etiicruius 
of him. , 

The gentlemen of Port Royal, who were more 
eminent for their learning and humility than any ; 
other in France, banished the way of speaking lu 
the first person out of all their works, as arising ) 
from vain-glory and self-conceit. To show their | 
particular aversion to it, they branded this form of i 
writing with the name of an egotism ; a figure not to 
be found among the ancient rhetoricians. I 

The most violent egotism which I have met with i 
in the course of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
WoUey, £^o et rejp wisu<, “ I and my king;” as per- 
haps the most eminent egotist that ever ajijicartd 
in the world was Montaigne, the author of the cele- 
brated Essays. This lively old Gascon has woven 
all his bodily infirmities into his works; and, after 
having spoken of the faults or virtues of any other 
man, immediately publishes to the world how it 
stands with himself in that particular. Had he 
kept his own counsel, he might have passed for a 
much better man, though perhaps he would not have 
been so diverting an author. The title ot an Essay 
promises perhaps a discourse upon Virgil or Julius 
Cipsar ; but, when you look into it, you arc sure* to 
meet with more upon Monsieur Montaigne than o 
either of them. The younger Scaiiger, who secuis 
t6 have been no great friend to tins author, alter 
having acquainted the world that his father sold ler 
rings, adds these words: La yrande Jadaitede non- 
taiyne, qui a dcrit quUl aimoit miaur r**" ^ 

Que diahle a ton d fairti de t^avotr ee qu'tl amo . 

“ Fur my part,** says Montaigne, “ I ama grea 
lover of your white wines.”—” What 
nities it to the public,” says Scaiiger, ” whether 
is a lover of white wines or of red wines ? 

J caunot here forbear mentioning a tribe o 
iits. for whom I always had a morUl 
mean the authors of memoirs, who are neve 
tioned in any works but their own, and . 

all their productions out onhis single hgw® ® ♦Lm/lv 
Must of our modern prefaces savour very ^ V 
of the egotism. Every iiisigoificant author 
it of importance to the world away ; 

bis book in the country, that he did ^ I 

some of his idle hours, that it w« ‘ . temped 

iropwtuBity of friends or that hii natural temp 
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■tiidies, or conversationii, directed him to the choice 
of his subject. 

. — -Id popttlus curat scilicet. 

Such informations cannot but be highly gratifying 
to the reader. 

In the works of humour especially, when a man 
writes under a fictitious personage, the talking of 
one’s self may give some diversion to the public; 
but I would advise every other writer never to speak 
of himself, unless there be something very consider- 
able in his character : though I am sensible this rule 
will be of little use in the world, because there is no 
man who fancies his thoughts worth publishing that 
does not look upon himself as a considerable i>erson. 

1 shall close this paper with a remark upon such 
as are egotists in conversation : these are generally 
the vain or shallow part of mankind, people being 
naturally full of themselves w hen they have uotbii g 
else in them. There is one kind of egotists whii i 
is very common in the vforld, though I do not Tk 
member that any writer has taken notice of them , 

1 mean those empty conceited fellows who repeat, 
as sayings of their own or some of their particular 
friends, several jests which were made before they 
were born, and which every one who has conversed 
in the world has heard a hundred times over. A 
forward young fellow of my acquaintance was very* 
guilty. of this absurdity ; he would be always laying 
a new scene for some old piece of wit, and telling 
us, that, as he and Jack Such-a-one were together, 
one or t’other of them had such a conceit on such 
an occasion ; upon which he would laugh very 
heartily, and wonder the company did not join with 
him. When his mirth was over, 1 have often re- 
prehended him out of Terence. Tuumne^ obnecro /e, 
hoc dictum erat f vetu» credidi. But finding him still 
incorrigible, and having a kindness for the young 
coxcomb, who W'as otherwise a good-natured fellow, 

I recommended to his peru.^al the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge jests, with several little pieces of pleasantry 
of the same nature. Upon the reading of them he 
was under no small confusion to find that all his 
jokes bud passed through several editions, and that 
what he thought was a new conceit, and had ap- 
propriated to his own use, had appeared in print 
before he or his ingenious friends were ever heard 
of This had so good au effect upon him, that he is 
content at present to pass for a man of plain sense 
m his ordinary conversation, and is never facetious 
but when be knows bis company. 


No. 5C3.] MONDAY, JULY 5, 1714. I 

■ — - — MSfoinoroinis umbra.— Lucan. L 185. 

The shadow of a mighty name. 

I ShALi entertain my redder with two very c urions 
etters. The first of them comes from a chimerical 
person, who I believe never writ to any botiy before. 

“ Sir, 

I am descended from the ancient family of the 
*“KS, a name well known to all men of business, 
♦ini? ^ those little whijte spaces of wri- 

want to be filled up, and which for that 
taini.*' called blank spaces, as of right apper- 
lurd ne fwnily ; for I consider myself as the 

sonf. .. 4 * who lays his claim to all wastes or 

near unappropriated. I am a 

end ^ Styles ana John a Nokes; 

am iHikJt*’ * came in with the conqueror. 1 

loned oltonor iu both houses of Parliament 


than any other person in Great Britain. My name 
is vrritten, or, more properly speaking, not written, 
thus : 1 am one that can turn iny hand to 

every thing, and appear under any shape whatever. 
I can make myself man, woman, or child. I am 
sometimes metamorphosed into a year of our Lord, 
a day of the month, or an hour of the day. I very 
often represent a sum of money, and am generally 
the first subsidy that is granted to the crown. 1 
have now and then supplied the place of several 
thousands of land-soldiers, and have as frequently 
been employed in the sea-service. 

Now, Sir, my complaint is this, that I am only 
made use of to serve a turn, being always discarded 
as soon as a proper person is found out to fill up my 
place. 

“If you have ever been in the playhouse before 
the curtain rises, you see most of the front-boxes 
filled with men of my family, who forthwith turn out 
and resign their stations upon the ajipcarance of 
those for whom they are retained. 

“ But the most illustrious branch of the Blanks 
are those who are planted in high posts, till such 
time as persons of grc.iter consequence can be found 
out to supply them. One of these Blanks is equally 
qualified tor all offices ; he can serve in time of need 
for a sdldier, a politician, a lawyer, or what you 
please. I have known in my time many a brother 
Blank, that has been born under a lucky planet, 
heap up great riches, and swell into a man of figure 
and importance, before the grandees of his party 
could agree among themselves which of them should 
step into his place. Nay, I ha^ known a Blank 
continue so long in one of thes*vacant posts (for 
such it is to be reckoned all the time a Blank is iu 
it), that he has grown too formidable and dangerous 
to be removed. 

“ But to return to myself. Since 1 am so very 
commodious a person, and so very necessary in all 
well-regulated governnienfs, I desire you will take 
my case into consideration, that I may be no longer 
made a tool of, and only employed to stop a gap. 
Such usage, without a pun, makes me look very 
blank. For all which reasons 1 humbly recommend 
myself to your protection, and am 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 

“ Blank. 

“ P. S. I herewith send you a paper drawn up 
by a country attorney, employed by two gentlemen, 
whose names he was not acquainted with, and who 
did not think fit to let him into the secret which 
they were transacting. I heard him call it ‘ a blank 
instrument,* and read it after the following manner. 
You may s4e by this single instance of what use 1 
am to the busy world 

“ 1, T. Blank, Esquire, of Blank town, in the 
county of Blank, do own mpelf indebted in the 
sum of Blank, to Goodman Blank, for the service 
he did me in procuring for me the goods following; 
Blank : and I do hereby promise the said Blank to 

5 >ay unto him the said sum of Blank, on the Blank 
lay of the month of Blank next ensuing, under the 
penalty and forfeiture of Blank.'* 

I shall take time to consider the case of this my 
imaginary correspondent, and in the mean while 
shall present my reader with a letter which seems 
to come frum a person that is made up of flesh and 
blood. 

“Good Mr. Spectator, 

“ 1 um married to a very honest gentleman that 
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IS exceedingly good-natured, and at the same time 
very choleric. There is no standing before him when 
he is in a passion ; but as soon as it is over he is the 
best-humoured creature in the world. When he is 
angry, he breaks all my china-ware that chances to 
lie iu his way, aud the next morning sends me in 
twice as much as he broke the day before. 1 may 
positively say that he has broke me a child’s fortune 
since we were first married together. 

As soon as he begins to fret, down goes every 
thing that is within reach of his cane. I ooce pre- 
vailed upon him never to carry a stick in his hand, 
but this saved me nothing; for upon seeing me do 
something that did not please him, he kicked down 
a great jar that cost him above ten pounds but the 
week before. I then laid the fragments together in 
a heap, and gave him his cane again, desiring him 
that, if he chanced to be in anger, he would spend 
his passion upon the china that was broke to his 
hand ; but the very next day, upon my giving a 
wrong message to one of the servants, he Hew into 
such a rage, that he swept down a dozen tea-dishes, 
which, to my misfortune, stood very convenient for 
a sidebluw. 

1 then removed all my china into a room which 
he never frequents ; but I got nothing by this nei- 
ther, for my looking-glasses immediately*' went to 
rack. 

“ In short, Sir, whenever ho is in a passion, he 
is angry at every thing that is brittle ; and if on 
such occasions ho has nothing to vent his rage upon, 
I do not know whether my bones would be in safety. 
Let mo beg of j^u, Sir, to let me know whether 
there be any cure^r bis unaccountable distemper ; 
or if nut, that you will be pleased to publish this 
letter. Tor my husband having a great veneration 
for your writings, will by that menus kuow you do 
not approve of bis conduct. 

I am, your most humble Servant,” &c. 
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Adsit 

Bcttelii. iH‘crah»qu>r (vnias irrog**! lequas 
Ke jK-'uUea diguum kurribili secU-re fluiirilo. 

Non. 1 ^>ut. ill 117 

Let rules be fixed Ihnt may our containt 
Ami |)uni.<»h faults wilh a profxirtl.iu'd pain 
And do not (lay him who deserves alone 
A whipping for the fault that he hath done. — CaiscH 

It is the work of a philosopher to be every day 
subduing his passions, and laying aside his pre- 
judices. I endeavour at least to look upon men and 
their actions only as an impartial Spectator, without 
any regard to them as they happen to advance or 
cross my own private interest. But while 1 am 
thus employed myself, 1 cannot help observing how 
those about me sufifer themselves to be blinded by 
prejudice and inclination, how readily they pro- 
nounce on every man’s character, which they can 
give in two words, and make him either good for 
nothing, or qualified for every thing. On the con- 
trary, those who search thoroughly into human na- 
ture will find it much more dilBcult to determine 
the value of their fellow-creatures, and that men's 
characters are not thus to be given in general 
words. There is indeed no such thing as a person 
entirely good or bad; virtue and vice are blended 
and mixed together, in a greater or less proportioo, 
in every one ; aud if you would search for some par- 
titular good quality in ht mast eminent degree of 
perfectiuo, you wilt often find it in a mind woere it 


is darkened aud eclipsed by a hundred other trre- 
gular passions. 

I Men have either no character at all, says a cele- 
brated author, or it is that of being inconsisteut 
with themselves. They find it easier to join extre. 
mities than to be uniform and of a piece. Thi8 is 
finely illustrated in Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus the 
Great. That author tells us, that Cyrus having 
taken a most beautiful lady named Pantbea, the 
wife of Abradatas, committed her to the custody of 
Araspas, a young Persian nobleman, who had a 
little before maintained in discourse that a mind 
i truly virtuous was incapable of entertaining an un- 
lawful passion. The young gentleman had not 
j long been in the possession of his fair captive, when 
I a complaint was made to Cyrus, that he nut only 
solicited the lady Panthea to receive him in I he 
! room of her absent husband, but that, finding his cn 
I treaties had no effect, he was preparing to make 
I use of force. Cyrus, who Joved the yoiing man, im- 
j mediately sent for him, and in a gentle manner re 
; presenting to him his fault, and putting him in 
I mind of nis former assertion, the unhappy youth, 
confounded with a quick sense of his guiit and 
shame, burst out into a Hood of tears, and spoke u 
follows : — 

Cyrus, I am convinced that I have two souls. 
Love has taught me this piece of philosophy. If I 
had but one soul, it could not at the same time pant 
after virtue and vice, wish and abhor at the same 
thing. It is certain therefore we have twosoul^: 
when the good soul rules I undertake noble ami 
virtuous actions ; but when the bad soul predoini- 
{ nates 1 am forced to do evil. All I can say ut ])r( - 
sent is, that I find my good soul, encouraged bj 
your presence, has got the better of my bad.” 

I know not whether my readers will allow of tins 
piece of philosophy ; but if they will not, they must 
[confess we meet with as different passions in one 
aud the same soul as can be supposed in two. 
can hardly read the life of a great man who lived m 
former ages, or converse with any who is eminenl 
among our contemporaries, that is not an instance 
of what I am saying. 

But as I have hitherto only argued against the 

partiality and iiiiusticc of giving our judgment upon j 
men in gross, who are such a composition of virtues 
and vices, of good and evil, I might carry this re- 
flection still further, and make it extend to most <) 
their actions. If, on the one hand, we lairly wng v 
every circumstance, we should frequently find them 
obliged to do that action we at first fight condeuiu, 
in order to avoid another we should have been uiu< 
more displeased with. If, on the other ban , « 
nicely examined such actions as appear most < a 
zUng to the eye, we should find most of them ei i 
deficient and lame in wvcral parts, ' 

bad ambition, or direeftd to an ill ^ 

same action may awnetimes be so oddly cir 
stanced, that it is difiicult to determine w i 
ought to be rewarded or punished. Those w 
piled the laws of England were so 'Li 

that they have laid it down as one of 

“It i« better luffcringamuc ^^ 

inconvenience which is as much m to J . , 
words, that, since no Ikw can take in or i 
all cases, it is better private men . -jgvance 
injustice done them than that a pu -ic K j io 
■houia not be redreMed. Tk. i. usually 
def«ni -0 of all tho»e hardabipt which t- > 
ticuUr peraont in particular occaaion*, 
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thii however, as much as possible, the court of 
chaucery was erected, which frequently mitigates 
and breaks the teeth of the common law, in cases of 
men^s properties, while in criminal cases there is a 
power of pardoning still lodged in the crown. 

Notwithstanding this, it is perhaps impossible in 
a large government to distribute rewards and punish- 
ments strictly proportioned to the merits of every ac- 
tion. The Spartan commonwealth was indeed won- 
derfully exact in this particHilor; and I do not re- 
member in all my reading to have met with so dice 
an example of justice as that recorded by Plutarch^ 
with which I shall close my paper for this day. 

The city of Sparta, being unexpectedly attacked 
by a powerful army of Thebans, was in very great 
danger of falling into the hands of their enemies. 
The citizens suddenly gathering themselves into a 
bodv, fought with a resolution equal to the necessity 
of their aifaivs, yet no one so remarkably distin- 
guished himself on this oot'asion, to the amazement 
of both armies, as Isidas, the son of Pheebidas, who 
was at that time in the bloom of his youth, and very 
remarkable for the comeliness of his person. He 
was coming out of the bath when the alarm was 
given, so that he had not time to put on his cbdhcs, 
much less his armour ; however, transported with a 
desire to serve his country in »o great an exigency* 
snatched up a spear in one hand and a sword in the 
other, he tluiig himself into the thickest ranks of 
his enemies. Nothing could withstand his fury; 
in what part soever he fought ho put the enemies to 
flight without receiving a single wound. Whether, 
says Plutarch, he was the particular care of some 
god, who rewarded his valour that day with an ex- 
traordinary protection, or that his enemies, struck 
with the unusualness of his dress, and beauty of his 
shape, supposed him something more than man, I 
shall not determine. 

The gallantry of this action was judged so great 
by the ^arians, that the ephori, or chief magis- 
trates, decreed he should be presented with a gar- 
land, but, as soon as they had done so, fined him a 
lhx>usaad drachmas for going out to the battle un- 1 
armed. ' 
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— Deum namque ire per omnes 

1 orrasque, tractusque niaris, cieluinque profuiidum. 

ViBO. Georg, ir. 22L 

For God the whole created mass inspires, 

ihroutfh heaven and earth, and ocean's depths: he throws 

1*18 intlueiice round, and kindles as he goes. — DavnaN. 

I WAS yesterday about sun-set walking in the 
open fields, until the night insensibly fell upon me. 
t at hrst amused myself with ^ the richness and 
variety ot colours which ^pe^d in the western 
parts of heaven; in propAion as they faded away 
and Went out, several start and planets appeared 
one alter another, until the whole firmament was in 
a glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly 
>etghtened and enlivened by the season of the year, 
a by the rays of all those luminaries that passed 
^ galaxy appeared in its most beauti- 
white. To complete the scene, the full moon 
He at length in that clouded majesty which Milton 
wS noUce of, and opened to the eye a new picture 
'vhich was more finely shaded and dis- 
ha/1 K lights than that which the sun 

*»ad before discovered to us. 

briffk*n surveying the moon walking in her 
•g west, and uking her progress among the con- 


stellations, a thought ruse in me which I believe 
very often perplexes and disturbs men of serious 
and contemplative natures. David himself fell into 
it in that reflection, “ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him ? and the son of man, that thou 
regardest him ?” In the same manner when I con- 
sidered that infinite host of stars, or, to speak more 
philosophically, of suns which were then shining 
upon me, with those innumerable sets of planets or 
worlds which were moving round their respective 
suns; when I still enlarged the idea, and supposed 
another heaven of suns and worlds rising still above 
this which we discovered, and these still enlightened 
by a superior firmament of luminaries, W'hich are 
planted at so great a distance, that they may appear 
to the inhabitants of the former as the stars do to 
us ; in short, whilst I pursued this thought, 1 could 
not but reflect on that little insignificant figure 
which I myself bore amidst the immensity of God’s 
works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the host of planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguished and annihi- 
lated, tl^ey would not be missed more than a grain 
of sand upon the sea-shore. The space they possess 
is so exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, 
that it would scarce make a blank in the creation. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from one end of the creation to the other ; as it is 
possible there may be such a ^euse in ourselves 
hereafter, or in creatures which arc at present more 
exalted than ourselves. We see many stars by the 
help of glasses, which wc do not discover with our 
naked eyes ; and the finer our telescopes are, the 
more still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries 
this thought so far, that he does not think it impos- 
sible there may be stars whose light is not yet tra- 
velled down to us, since their first creation. There 
is no question but the universe has certain bounds 
set to it ; but when we consider that it is the work 
of an infinite power, prompted by infinite good- 
ness, with an infinite space to exert itself in, how 
can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 

To return, therefore, to my first thought. I could 
not but look upon myself with secret horror, as a 
being that was not worth the smallest regard of One 
who had so great a work under his care and super- 
intendency. I was afraid of being overlooked 
amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which in all pro- 
bability swarm through all these immeasurable 
regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thought, I considered that it took its rise from 
those narrow conceptions which we are apt to 
entertain of the Divine nature. We ourselves 
cannot attend to many different objects at the same 
time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others. This impertection, 
which we observe in ourselves, is an imperlection 
that cleaves in some degree to creatures of the 
highest capacities, as they are creatures, that is, 
beings of finite and limited natures. The presence 
of every created being is confined to a certain 
I measure of space, and consequently his observation 
j is stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere 
jin which we move, and act, and understand, is a 
' wider circumference to one creature than an(^(T, 
according as we rise one above another iu the scale 
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0 / existence. But the widest of these our spheres | but 1 cannot behold him : ho hideth himself on the 
has its circumference. When, therefore, we reflect j right hand that 1 cannot see him.** In short, rea- 
on the Divine nature, we are soused and accustomed son as well as revelation assures us, that he cannot 
to this imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot | he absent from us, notwithstanding he is undis- 
forbear in some measure ascribing it to Him in covered by us. 

whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our In this consideration of God Almighty’s omni> 
reason indeed assures us that his attributes are infi- presence and omniscience every uncomfortable 
nite ; but the poorness of our conceptions is such, thought vanishes. He cannot but regard every 
that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing thing that has being, especially such of his creatures 
it contemplates, until our reason comes again to our j who fear they are not regarded by him. He is 
succour, and throws down all those little prejudices : privjr to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
I which rise in us unawares, and are natural to the heart in particular, whith is apt to trouble them on 
mind of man. this occasion ; for, as it is impossible he should 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melan- overlook any of his creatures, so we may be confi- 
choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker dent that he regards, with an eye of mercy, those 
in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of who endeavour to recommend themselves to his no- 
those objects among which he seems to be incessantly tice, and in an unfeigned humility of heart think them- 
employed, if we consider, in the fiist place that he selves unworthy that he should be mindful of them. 
IS omnipresent; and, in the second, that he is om- 


niscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being jjo 555 i MONDaV, JULY 12, 1714. 
passes through, actuates, and supports, the whole * 

^rame of nature. His creation, and every part of Militi* species amor est-— Ovin, Ars. Am. it 233. 
it, is full of him. There is nothing he has made warfare. 

that is either so distant, so little, or so inconsidera- luy correspondents begin to grow pretty nu- 

ble, which he does not essentially inhabit. His sub- merous, I think myself obliged to take some notice 
stance is within the substance of every beiiVg, whe- of them, and shall therefore make this .paper a niis- 
ther material, or immaterial, and as intimately pre- ^ellany of letters. I have since my re-assuming the 
sent to it as that being is to itself. It would be an office of Spectator, received abundance of epistles 
imperfection in him were he able to remove out of from gentlemen of the blade, who I find have been 
one place into another, or to withdraw himself from go used to action that they know not how to lie still, 
any thing he has created, or from any part of that They seem generally to be of opinion that the fair 
space which is diffused and spread abroad to infinity, at home ought to reward them for their services 
In short, to speak of him, in the language of the old ; abroad, and that, until the cause of their country 
philosopher, he is a Being whose centre is every calls them again into the field, they have a sort of 
where, and his circumference no where. right to quarter themselves upon the ladies. In 

In the -second place, he is omniscient as well as order to favour their approaches, I am desired by 
omnipresent. His omniscience indeed necessarily some to enlarge upon the accomplishments of their 
and naturally flows from his omnipresence ; he can- profession, and by others to give them my advice in 
not but be conscious of every motion that arises in the carrying on their attacks. But let us hear what 
the whole material world, which be thus essentially the gentlemen say for themselves 
pervades, and of every thought that is stirring in the ^ 

intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus * Spbctator, 

intimately united. Several moralists have con- ** Though it may look somewhat perverse amidst 
iidered the creation as the temple of God, which he the arts of peace to talk too much of war, it is but 
has built with his own hands, and which is filled gratitude to pay the last office to its manes, since 
with bis presence. Others have considered infinite even peace itself is, in some measure, obliged to it 
space as the receptacle, or rather the babitatiou, of fur its being. 

toe Almighty; but the noblest and most exalted way “You have, in your former papers, always re- 
of considering this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac commended the accomplished to the favour of the 
Newton, who calls it the scDsorium of the Godhead, fair; and 1 hope you will allow me to represent 
Brutes and men have their seusoriola, or little ten- some part of a military life not altogether unncces- 
suriunis, by which they apprehend the presence and ■ sary to the forming a gentleman. 1 need not tell 
perceive the actions of a few objects that lie conti- ! you that in France, whose fashions we have been 
guous to them. Their knowledge and observation formerly so fond of, almost every one ^orives his 
turn within a very narrow circle. But as God Al- pretences to merit from the sword; and that ^ 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every thing nas scarce the face to make bis cou^ to a lady, 
in which he resides, infinite space gives room to without some credentialsjjl^om the service to recom- 
infinite knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to mend him. As the profession is very ancient, wc 
omniscience. have reason to think some of the greatest men 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with among the old Romans derived many of their vir 
one glance of thought should start beyond the bounds 1 tues from it, their commanders being frequently 1 
of the creation, should it lor millions of years con- other respects some of the most shining characters 
tinue its progress tbroagh infinite space with the of the age. ' . . 

fime activity, rt would find iUelf within the “ The army not only gives a man opportunities 
embrace of its Creator, and encompassed round with of exercising these two great virtues, 
the immensity of the Godhead Whilst we are in courage, but often produces them in minds 
the body he is not less present with us Wause he they had scarce any footing belore. 1 nius < 
is concealed from us. “ O that 1 knew where I that it is one of the best schools in the woria 
might find him !“ says Job. “ Behold I go forward, ceive a general notion of mankind in, and a ceriai 
but Ae is not there ; and backward, but I cannot freedom of behaviour, which is not so eas » y 
perceive him : on the left band where he does work, quired in kny other place. At the same | 
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must own that soma military airs are pretty extra- 
ordinary, and that a man who goes into the army a 
coxcomb will come out of it a sort of public nuisance : 
but a man of sense, or one who before had not been 
sufficiently used to a mixed conversation, generally 
takes the true turn. The court has in all ages beeu 
allowed to be the standard of good-breeding ; and I 
believe there is not a juster observation in Monsieur j 
Bochefoucault, than that a man who has been | 
bred up wholly to business can never get the air of 
a courtier at court, but will immediately catclvt in 
the camp.” The reason of this most certainly is, 
that the v#ry essence of good-breeding and polite- 
ness consists in several niceties, which are so minute 
that they escape his observation, and he tails short 
of tho original he would copy after; but when he 
sees the same things charged and aggravated -to a 
fault, he no sooner endeavours to come up to the 
pattern which is set before him, than, though he 
stops somewliat short of that, ho naturally rests 
where in reality he ought. I was, two or three 
days ago, mightily pleased with the observation of 
a humorous gentleman ujiou one of bis friends, who 
was in other respects every way an accomplished 
person, that he wauled nothing hut a dash of the 
coxcomb in him, by which he understood a little of 
that alertness and unconcern in the common actions 
of life, which is usually so visible among gcutlemfti 
of the army, and which a campaign or two would 
iutallihly have given him. 

” You will easily guess. Sir, by this my panegy- 
ric upon a military education, that 1 am myself a 
soldier; and indeed I am so. 1 remember, within 
three vears after 1 had been in the army, I was 
ordered into the country a recruiting. 1 had very 
particular success in this part of the service, and was 
over and above assured, at my going away, that I 
might have taken a young lady, who was the most 
considerable fortune in the country, along with me. 
1 preferred the pursuit of fame at that time to all 
other considerations ; and though I was not abso- 
lutely bent on a wooden leg, resolved at least to get 
a scar or two for the good of Europe. I have at 
present as much as I desire of this sort of honour; 
and if you could recommend me effectually, should 
he well enough contented to pass the remainder of 
my days in the arms of some dear kind creature, 
and upon a pretty estate in the country. I'his, as 
I take it, would be following the example of Lucius 
Cincinnatus, the old Roman dictator, who, at the 
end of a war, left the camp to follow the plough. 
I ata, Sir, with all imaginable respect, 

** Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Will Warlky.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I am a half-pay officer, and am at present with 
a friend in the country. Hero is a rich widow in 
the neighbourhood, who has made fooU of all the 
fox-hunters within fifty miles of her. She declares 
she intends to marry, but has not yet been asked 
hy the man she could like. She usually admits her 
humble admirers jto an audience or two; hut after 
she hsLS once given them denial, will never see them 
more. I am assured by a female relation that 1 
shall have fair play at her ; but as my whole suc- 
cess depends on my first approaches, 1 desire your 
advice, whether 1 had best storm, or proceed by 
way of sap 

“ I am, Sir, yours, Ac. 

** P. S. I had fcpgot to tell you that. I have 


I already carried one of her outworks, that is, secured 
her maid.” 

i ” Mu. Spectator, 

I ** I have assisted in several sieges in the Low 
Countries, and being still willing to employ my 
talents as a soldier and engineer, lay down this 
morning at seven o*clock before the door of an oh- 
Istinate female, who bad for some time refused me 
I admittance. I made a lodgment in an outer par- 
I lour about twelve : the enemy retired to her bed- 
! chaml>er, yet I still pursued, and about two o’clock 
this afternoon she thought fit to capitulate. Her 
demands are indeed somewhat high, in relation to 
the settlement of her fortune. But, being in pos- 
session of tho house, 1 intend to insist upon carte 
blanche, and am in hopes, by keeping ofi' aU other 
pretenders for the space of twenty-four hours, to 
starve her into a compliance. I beg your speedy 
advice, and am, ” Sir, yours, 

‘‘ Peter Push. 

“ From my camp in Red-lion-sjiuare, Saturday, 
four in the afiernuou.” 
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liicepius clamor frustratur hiantes. 

A ViRo. itn. vl. 493. 

The weak voice deceives their gasping throats. 

Duyoen. 

I HAVE received private advice from some of my 
correspondents, that if I would give my paper a ge- 
neral run, 1 should take care to season it with scan- 
dal. 1 have indeed observed of late, that few wri- 
tings sell which are not filled with great names and 
illustrious titles. The reader generally casts his j 
eye upon a new hook, and if he finds several letters 
' separated from one another by a dash, he buys it 
up and peruses it with great satisfaction. An Af 
and an A, a T and an r* with a short line between 
them, has sold many an insipid pamphlet. Nay, I 
have known a whole edition go ofi" by virtue of two 
or three well-written Sfc*, 

A sprinkling of the words ” faction. Frenchman, 
papist, plunderer,” and the like significant terms, 
in an italic character, have also a very good effect | 
upon the eye of the purchaser; not to mention : 
“ scribbler, liar, rogue, rascal, knave, and villain,” 
without which it is impossible to carry on a modern j 
' controversy. . I 

Our party writers are so sensible of the secret vir- j 
tue of an inuendo to recommend their productions, 

that of late they never mention the Q n or 

p 1 at length, though they speak of them with 

honour, and with that deference which is due to 
them from every private person. It gives a secret 
sutisfhetion to a peruser of tliese mysicrious works, 
that he is able to decipher them without help, and, 
by the strength of his own natural parts, to fill ^ 
blank space, or make out a word that has only the 
first or last loiter to it. ^ v 

I Some of our authors indeql, when they would be 
! more satirical than ordinary, omit only the .owels 
of a great man’s name, njfd fall most unmercilully 
'on all the consonants. ^his way of writing was 
first of all introduced iHrr— m Br— wii,t oi face- 
tious memory, who, afll having gutted a proper 
name of all iu intermediate vow els used to plant it 
in his works, and make as free with it as he pleased, 
without any danger of the statute. 

^ * Hf and h ni<*an Martborough. md Tnnd r mewi Trjasuirr 
t Tom Biow.i. 
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That I may imitate these celebrated authors, and 
publish a paper which shall be more taking than 
ordinary, I have here drawn up a very curious libel, 
in which a reader of penetration will find a ^reat 
deal t)f concealed satire, and, if he be acquainted 
with the present posture of affairs, will easily dis> 
cover the meaning of it. 

“ If there are four persons in the nation who en- 
deavour to bring all things into confusion, and ruin 
their native country, I think every honest Engl-sh- 
lu-u ought to bo upon his guard. That there are 
such, every one will agree with me who hears me 
name with his first friend and favourite not 
to mention nor These people may cry 

ch-rch, ch-rch, as long as they please ; but to make 
use of a homely proverb, * The proof of the p-dd-ng 
is in the eating.’ — This I am sure of, that if a cer- 
tain prince should concur with a certain prelate 

(and we have Monsieur Z n’s word for it), our 

posterity would bo in a sweet p-ckle. Must the 
British nation suffer, forsooth, because niy lady 
Q-p-t-s has been disobliged ? Or is it reasonable that 
our English fleet, which used to be the terror of the 
ocean, should lie wind-bound for the sake of a ■■■■ ■ ? 

I love to speak out, and declare my mind clearly, 
when I am talking .for the good of my country. I 
will not make my court to an ill man, thodgh he 

were a B y or a T — •— t. Nay, I would not 

stick to call so wretched a politician a traitor, an 
enemy to his country, and a Bl-nd-rb-ss,” &c. &e. 

The remaining part of this political treatise, which 
is written after the manner of the most celebrated 
authors in Great Britain, I may communicate to the 
public at a more convenient season. In the mean 
while I shall leave this with my curious reader, as 
gome ingenious writers do their enigmas: and if 
any sagacious person can fairly unriddle it, 1 will 
print his explanation, and, if he pleases, acquaint 
the world with his name. 

1 hope this short essay will convince my readers 
it is not for want of abilities that 1 avoid state tracts, | 
and that, if 1 would apply my mind to it, I might in 
a little time be as great a master of the political 
scratch as any the most eminent writer of the age. 

1 shall only add, that in order to outshine all the 
most modern race of syncopists, and thoroughly to 
content my English readers, I intend shortly to I 
publish a Spectator that shall not have a single | 
vowel in it. 


No. 568.1 FKIDAY, JULY 16, 1714. 

— — Cum recitas, incipit esse tuus. — Mast. Epig. 1. 39. 

Reciting makes it thine. 

I WAS yesterday in a coftee-house not far from 
the Royal Exchange, where 1 observed three per- 
sons in close conference over a pipe of tobacco; 
upon which, having filled one for my own use, I 
lighted it at the little wax candle that stood before 
them ; and, after having thrown in two or three 
whiffs amongst them, sat down and made one of the 
company. I need not my reader that lighting 
a man’s pipe at the candle is looked upon 

among brother smokers overture to conversa- 
tion and friendship. As we here laid our heads to- 
gether in a very amicable manner, being intrenched 
under a cloud of our own raising, I took un the last 
Spectator, and casting my eye over it, “The Spec- 
' tutor,” says I, ** is very witty to-day upon whicl# 
a lusty lethargic old gentleman, who sat at the upper 
end of the table, having gradually blown out of his 


mouth a great deal of smoke, which he had been col- 
lecting for some time before, “ Ay,” says be, “ more 
witty than wise, t am afraid.” His neighbour, who ^at 
at his right hand, immediately coloured, and, being 
an angry politician, laid down his pipe with so much 
wrath that he broke it in the middle^ and by that 
means furnished me with a tobacco-stopper. I took 
it up very sedately, and, looking him full in the 
face, made use of if from time to time all the while 
he was speaking : “ This fellow,” says he, “ cannot 
for his life keep out of politiq^. Do you see how he 
abuses four great men here ?” I fixed my eye very 
attentively on the paper, and asked him'if he meant 
those who were represented by Asterisks. “Aste- 
risks,” says he, “ do you call them ? they are all of 
them stars — he might as well have put garters to 
them. Then pray do but mind the two or three 
next lines. Ch-rch and p-dd-ing in the same sen- 
tence ! Our clergy are very much beholden to 
him !” Upon this the third gentleman, who was of 
a mild disposition, and, as I found, a whig in his 
heart, desired him nut to be too severe upon the 
Spectator neither; “ for,” says he, “you find he is 
very cautious of giving offence, and has therefore 
put two dashes into his pudding.” — “ A fig for his 
dash,” says the angry politician ; “ in his next sen- 
t<yice ho gives a plain inuendo that our posterity 
will bo in a sweet p-ckle. What does the fool mean 
by his pickle ? Why does not he write it at length, 
if he means honestly?” — “I have read over the 
whole sentence,” says I ; “ but 1 look upon *he 
parenthesis in the belly of it to be the most danger- 
ous part, and as full of insinuations as it can bold. 
But who,” says I, “is my Lady Q-^vt-s ?” — “Ay, 
answer that if you can, Sir,” says the furious states- 
muu to the poor whig that sat over against (lim. 
But without giving him time to reply, “1 do assure 
you,” says he, “ were 1 my Lady Q-p-t-s, I would sue 
him for scandalum maynatum. What is the world 

come to ? Must every body be allowed to” ? 

He bad by this time filled a new pipe, and applying 
it to his lips, when we expected the last word of his 
seutence, pul us off with a whiff of tobacco ; which 
he redoubled with so much rage and trepidation, 
that he almost stifled the whole company. After a 
short pause, 1 owned that 1 thought the Spectator 
bad gone too far iu wriliug so many letters of my 
Lady *Q p-t-s’s name ; “ but, howevei,” says I, “ he 
has made a little amends for it in his next sentence, 
where he leaves blank space without so much as a 
consonant to direct us. I mean,” says I, “ after 
those words, ‘ the fleet that used to be the terror of 
the ocean, should be wind-bound for the sake of a 
— ;* after which ensues a chasm, that, iu my 
opinion, looks modest enough.”— “ Sir,” says my 
antagonist, “ you may easily know his meaning by 
bis gaping ; I suppose he designs his chasm, as you 
call it, for a hole to creep out at, but I believe it 
will hardly serve his turn. Who can endure to sea 
the great ofiicers of state, the B— y*# and T— t s, 
treated after so scurrilous a manner?’’— “I cant 
for my life,” says I, “imagin^who they arc the 
Spectator means.”—” No !” ssp he : “ Your hum- 
ble servant, Sir I” Upon which he flung hiinsel 
i back in his chair after a contemptuous manner, and 
i smiled upon the old lethargic gentleman on his left 
hand, who 1 found was his great admirer. The whig 
however had begun to conceive a good-will 
me, and, seeing my pipe out, very generously offered 

me the use of his bbx ; but I declined it with U**®**! 
civility, obliged to meet a friend about that 

time in aao£er quarter of the city. 
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At my leaving the doffee-house, I could not forbear 
reflecting with myself upon that gross tribe of fools 
^ who may be termed the over-wise, and upon the 
difliculty of writing anything in this censorious age 
which a weak head may aot construe into private 
satire and personal reflection. 

A man who has a good nose at an inuendo smells 
treason and sedition in the most innocent words that 
can be put together, and never sees a vice or folly 
stigmatized, but finds out one or other of his ac- 
quaintance pointed at by the writer. I remember 
an empty pragmatical fellow in the country, who, 
upon reading over “The Whole Duty of Man,’* had 
written the names of several persons in the village 
at the side of every sin which is mentioned by that 
excellent author; so that he had converted one of 
the best books in the world into a libel against the 
’squire, churchwardens, overseers of the poor, and ' 
all the most considerable persons in the parish. 
This book, with thes^.extraordinary marginal notes, I 
fell accidentally into the hands of one who had never I 
seen it before; upon which there arose a current! 
report that somebody had written a book against the 
'squire and the whole parish. The minister of the 
place, having at that time a controversy with some 
of his congregation upon the account of his tithes, 
was under some suspicion of being the author, until 
the good man set his people right, by showing them 
that the satirical passages might be applied to several 
others of two or three neighbouring villages, and 
that the book was written against all the sinners in 
England. 


No. 569.] MONDAY, JULY 19, 1714. 

Reges dicuBtur'mulUs urgere cululUs. 

Kt torquere mcro, quern perspexiste laborent. 

An sit ainicltla dignus. Hor. Am Poet. ver. 434. 

Wise were the kings who never chose a friend 

Till with full eups Uiey had unmask'd his soul, 

And seen the bottom of his deepest thoughts.— R oscommon. 

No vices are so incurable as those which men are 
apt to glory in. One would wonder how drunken- 
ness should haj^e the good luck to be of this number. 
Anacharsis, being invited to a match of drinking at 
Corinth, demanded the prize very humorously, be- 
cause he was^rAk before any of the rest of the 
company ; “ for,** says he, “when we run a race, ho 
who arrives at the goal first is entitled to the re- 
ward ;** on the contrary, in this thirsty generation, 
the honour falls upon him who carries oil’ the great- 
est quantity of liquor, and knocks down the test of 
the company. I was the other day with honest Will 
Funnell, the West Saxon, who was reckoning up 
how much liquor had passed through him in the last 
twenty years of his life, which, according to his 
computation, amounted to twenty-three hogsheads 
of October, four tons of port, half a kilderkin of 
small beer, nineteen barrels of cider, and three 
glasses of champagne; besides which he had as- 
sisted at four hundred bowls of j)unch, not to men- 
tion sips, drams, and whets without number. I 
question not fa|| every rcadcr*8 memory will suggest 
to him severa^Ribitioos voung men who are as vain 
in this particular as Will Funnell, and can boast o# 
as glorious exploits. 

Our modern philosophers observe, that there is a 
general decav of moisture in the globe of the eart|i. 
This they chiefly ascribe to the growth of vege- 
tables, wnich incorporate into their own substance 
many fluid bodies that never return again to tlteir 
former natures but, with submiss^p, they ought to 


throw into their account those innumerable rational 
I beings which fetch their uourishment chiefly out of 
liquids; especially when we consider that men, 
compared with their fellow-creatures, drink much 
more than comes to their share. 

But, however highly this tribe of people may 
think of themselves, a drunken man is a greater 
monster than any that is to be found among all the 
creatures which God has made ; as indeed there is 
no character which appears more despicable and 
deformed, in the eyes of all reasonable pt^rsons, than 
that of a drunkard. Bonosus, one of our own coun- 
trymen, who was addicted to this vice, having set 
up for a share in the Roman empire, and being de- 
feated in a great battle, hanged himself. When he 
was seen by the army in this melancholy situation, 
notwithstanding he had behaved himself very bravely, 
the common jest was, that the thing they saw bang- 
ing upon the tree before them was not a man, but a 
bottle. 

This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, the 
body, and fortune, of the person who is devoted 
to it. I 

In regard to the mind, it first of all discovers 
every flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength 
of reason, may keep under and subdue every vice 
or 4foIly to which he is most inclined ; but wine 
makes every latent seed sprout up in the soul, and 
show itself; it gives fury to the passions, and force 
to those objects which are apt to produce them. 
When a young fellow complained to an old philo- 
sopher that his wife was not handsome, “ Put less 
water iu your wine,’* says the philosopher, “ and 
you will quickly make her so.** Wine heightens in- 
difference into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy 
into madness. It often turns the good-natured man 
into an idiot, and the choleric into an aSsassin. It 
gives bitterness to resentment, it makes vanity in- 
supportable, and displays every little spot of the 
soul iu its utmost deformity. 

Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults 
of a man, and show them in the most odious co- 
lours, but often occasions faults to which he is not 
naturally subject. There is more of turn than of 
truth in a saying of Seneca, that drunkenness does 
not produce but discover faults. Common experience 
teaches us the contrary. Wine throws a man out of 
himself, and infuses (qualities into the mind which 
she is a stranger to in her sober noments. The 
person you converse with after the third bottle, is 
not the same man who at first sat down at table with 
you. Upon this maxim is founded one of the pretti- 
est sayings I ever met with, which is ascribed to 
Publius Syrus, “ Qwi, ebrium ludijicat^ ladxt ab» 
tentem .** He who jests upon a man that is drunk, 
iniuref the absent.’* 

Thus does drunkenness act in direct contradiction 
to reason, whose business it is to clear the mind of 
every vice which is crept into it, and to guard it 
against all the approaches of any that endeavours 
to make its entrance. But besides these ill effects 
which this vice produces in the nerson who is actu* 
ally under its dominion, it has also a bad influence 
on the mind even in, its sober moments, as it in- 
sensibly weakens ihd understanding, impairs the 
memory, and makes those faulU habitual which are 
produced by frequent excesses. 

I should now proceed to show the ill effects which 
this vice has on the bodies and fortunes of men ; 
but these I shall reserve for the subject of iomf 
future paper. 
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No. 570.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 21, 1714. 

Nugaequc cmnorsB. — Hon. Ar* Poet ver. 322. 

ddmtng trifles. — R oscommon. 

There is scarcely a man living who is not ac- 
tuated by ambition. When this principle meets 
with an honest mind and great abilities, it does 
infinite service to the world ; on the contrary, when 
a man only thinks of distinguishing himself without 
being thus qualified for it, he becomes a very per- 
nicious or a very ridiculous creature. I shall here 
confine myself to that petty kind of ambition, by 
which some men grow eminent for odd accomplish- 
ments and trivial performances. How many are 
there whose whole reputation depends upon a pun 
or a quibble ? You may often see an artist in the 
streets gain a circle of admirers by carrying a long 
pole npon his chin or forehead in a perpendicular 
posture. Ambition has taught some to write with 
their feet, and others to walk upon their hands. 
Some tumble into fame, others grow immortal by 
throwing themselves through a boop. 

Casters de geuere hoc (adeo sunt multa), loqnacem 

Delaasare valent Fahium.-~— Hoa. 1 Sat t 13. 

With thousands more of this ambitious race 

Would tire ev’n Fabius to relate each case.— H ormicx 

I am led into this train of thought by an adven- 
ture I lately met with. 

I vns the other day at a tavern, where the master 
of the house* accommodating us himself with every 
thing we wanted, I accidentally fell into a discourse 
with him ; and talking of a certain great man, who 
shall be nameless, ue told me that be had sometimes 
the honour to treat him with a whistle ; adding (by 
the way of parenthesis), “ for you must know, gen- 
tlemen, that 1 whistle the best of auy man in Eu- 
rope.’* This naturally put me upon desiring him to 
give us a sample of his art; upon which he called 
fur a case-knife, and applying the edge of itJU) his 
mouth, converted it into a musical mstrument, and 
entertained me with an Italian solo* Upon laying 
down the knife, he took up a pair of clean tobacco- 
pipes; and after having slid the small end of them 
over ths table in a most melodious trill, he fetched 
a tune out of them, whistling to them at the same 
time in concert. In short, the tobacco-pipes be- 
came musical pipes in the bauds of our virtuoso, 
who confessed to me, ingenuously, he had broken 
such quantities of them, that he bad almost broke 
himself before he bad brought this piece of music to 
any tolerable perfection. I then told him 1 would 
bring a company of friends to dine with him the 
next week, as an encouragement to his ingenuity ; 
(ipoQ which he thanked me, saying that be would 
provide himself with a new frying-pan against that 
day. 1 replied, that it was oo matter ; roast and 
boiled would serve our turn. Ue smiled at my 
simplicity, and told me that it was his design to 
give us a tune upon it. As 1 was surprised at such 
a promise, he sent for an old fi^ing-pan, and gating 
it upon the board, whistled to it in such a meTodiout 
manner, that you could scarcely distinpish it from 
a bass-viol. He then took his seat with us at the 
table, and, hearing my friend that was with me 
hum over a tune to himself^ be told me if he would 
sing out, he would aocomimny hii voice with a 
tobacco-pipe. As my friend has an agreeable bast, 
be chose rather to sing to the frying-pan, and in* 


* This man’s name was Dalotry. He was In the trained 
hands and eommunly known hy Uiename of Captain Daintry. 


deed between them they made a most extraordinary 
concert. Finding our landlord so great a proficient 
in kitchen music, 1 asked him if he was master of 
the tongs and key. He told me that he had laid 
it down some years since as a little unfashion- 
able : but that, if I pleased, he would give me w 
lesson upon the gridiron. He then informed me, 
that he had added two bars to the gridiron, in order 
to give it a greater compass of sound ; and 1 per- 
ceived he was as well pleased with the invention, as 
Sappho^could have been upon adding two strings to 
the lute. To be short, I found that his whole kitchen 
was furnished with musical instrumeuts : and could 
not but look upon this artist as a kind of burlesque 
musician. 

He afterward, of his own accord, fell into the 
imitation of several singing birds. My friend and 
1 toasted our mistresses to the nightingale, when all 
of a sudden we were surprised with the music of the 
thrush. He next proceeded to the sky-lark, mounting 
up by a proper scale of notes, and afterward falling 
to the ground with a very easy and regular descent. 
He theu contracted his whistle to the voice of seve- 
ral birds of the smallest size. As be is a man of a 
larger bulk and higher stature than ordinary, you 
would fancy him a giant when you looked upon 
him, and aXom-tit when you shut your eyes. I must 
uot omit acquainting my reader that this accom- 
plished person was formerly the master of a toy- 
shop near Temple-bar ; and that the famous Charles 
Mathers was bred up under him. I am told that the 
misfortunes which he has met with in the world are 
chiefiy owing to his great ^plication to his music ; 
and therefore caunot but recommend him to my 
readers as one who deserves tbeir favour, and may 
afford them great diversion over a bottle of wine, 
which ho sells at the Queen’s Arms, near the end of 
the little piaxza in Covent-garden. 


No. 571.] FRIDAY, JULY 23, 1714. 

——Ccelum quid quterimus ultra* — Lee. 

What seek we beyond heaven ? 

As the work I have engaged in will not only 
consist of papers of humour and learning, but of 
several essays moral and divine, Ipshnll publish the 
following one which is founded on a former Spec- 
tator, aniFsent roe by a particular friend, not ques- 
tioning but it will please such of my readers as think 
it no disparagement to their understandings to give 
way sometimes to a serious thought. 

Sib, 

**In your paper of Friday the ninth instant, you 
had occasion to consider the ubiquity of the God- 
head, and at the same time to show, that, u he is 
present to everything, be cannot but be attentive to 
everything, and privy to all the modes and parts of 
its existence : or, in other words, that his omnis* 
cience and omnipresence are co-existent, and run 
together through the whole infinitude of space. This, 
consideration might furnish us with JWluy incentives 
to devotion, and motives te moralii|^ but, as this 
•ibject has been handled by several excellent wri- 
ters, I shall consider it in a light wherein I have 
not seen itpUwed by others. 

** First, How disconsolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at tbe same time receives no extraor- 
dinary benefit or advantage from this his presence I 

** Soundly, deplorable is the condition of an 
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iptellectual bein^, who feels no other effects from 
this his presence, but such as pruceed from divine 
wrath and indignatiou ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that 
intellectual being, who is sensible of his Maker’s 
presence, from the secret effects of his mercy and 
loving-kindness ! 

First, How disconsolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at the same time receives no extraor- 
dinary benefit or advantage from this his pjesence ! 
Every parlicle of matter is actuated by this A1 
mighty Being which passes through it. The hea- 
vens and the earth, the stars and planets, move 
and gravitate by virtue of this great principle within 
them. All the dead parts of nature are invigorated 
by the presence of their Creator, and made capable 
of exerting their respective qualities. The several 
instincts, in the brute creation, do likewise operate 
and work towards the several ends which are agree- 
aible to them by thifl ‘divine energy. Man only, who 
does not co-operate with this Holy Spirit, and is 
unattentive to his presence, receives none of those 
advanta^g from it, which are perfective of his na- 
ture, and necessary to his well-being. The Divinity 
is with him, and in him, and every where about him, 
but of no advantage to him. It is the same 
to a man without religion, as if there were na vkm 
in the world. It is indeed impossible for an InEnite 
Being to remove himself from any of his creatures ; 
but though he cannot withdraw his essence from us, 
which would argue an imperfection in him, he can 
withdraw from us all the joys and consolations of it. 
His presence may perhaps be necessary to support 
us iu our existence ; hut he may leave this our 
existence to itself, with regard to its happiness or 
misery. For iu this sense he may cast us away from 
his presence, and take his Holy Spirit from us. 
'I'his single convideratiou one would think sufKcieut 
to make us open our hearts to all those infusions of 
joy and gladness whibh are so near at hand, and 
ready to be poured in upon us ; especially when we 
C(»nsider, secondly, the deplorable condition of an 
intellectual being, who feels no other effects from 
his Maker’s presence, but such as proceed from 
divine wrath and indignation. 

“We may assvsre ourselves that the great Author 
of nature will qot always be as one whois indifferent 
to any of his creatures. Those who wilt not feel 
him in his love, will ho sure at length to feel him in 
his displeasure. And how dreadful is the condition 
of that creature, who is only sensible of the being 
of his Creator by what he suffers from him ! He is 
as essentially present in hell as in heaven ; but the 
inhabitants of the former behold him only in his 
wrath, and shrink within the flames to conceal 
themselves from him. It is not in the power of 
imagination to conceive the fearful effects of Om- 
nipotence incensed. 

“ But 1 shall only consider the wretchedness of 
an intellectual being, who in this life lies under the 
displeasure of Him, that at all times and in all 
laces is intim^ely united with him. He is able to 
isquiet the soHt und vex it in all its faculties. He 
can hinder any of the^greatest comforts of life from 
refreshing us, and give an edge to every one of its 
slightest calamities. Who then can bear the thought 
of being an outcast from his presence, that is, from 
the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors f 
How pathetic is that expostulation of Job, when for 
the trial of his patience he was made to look upon 
himself in this deplorable condition! * Why bast 


thou set me as a mark against thee, so that I am 
become a burden to myself ?* But thirdly, how 
happy is the condition of that intellectual being, 
who is sensible of his Maker’s presence from the 
secret effects of his mercy and losing-kindness ! 

“ The blessed in heaven behold him face to face, 
that is, are as sensible of his presence as we are of 
the presence of any person whom we look upon with 
our eyes. There is, doubtless, a faculty in spirits 
by which they apprehend one another as our senses 
do material objects ; and there is no question but 
our souls, when they are disembodied, or placed iu 
glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever 
part of space they reside, be always sensible of the 
Divine presence. We, who have this veil of flesh 
standing between us and the world of spirits, must 
be content to know that the Spirit of Grod is present 
with us, by the effects which he produces in us. Our 
outward senses are too gross to comprehend him ; 
we may, however, taste and see how gracious he is, 
by his influence ujwn our minds, by those virtpous 
thoughts which he awakens in us, by those secret 
comforts and refreshments which he conveys into 
our souls, and by those ravishing joys and inward 
satisfactions which are perpetually springing up 
and diffusing themselves among all the thoughts of 
gopd men. He is lodged in our very essence, and 
is as a soul within the soul to irradiate its under- 
standing, rectify iU will, purify its passions, and 
enliven all the powers of man. How happy there- 
fore »s an intellectual being, who, by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works, ojMjns this 
communication between God and his own soul! 
Though the whole creation frowns upon him, and 
all nature looks black about him, he has his light 
and support within him, that are able to cheer his 
mind, and bear him up iu the midst of all those 
horrors which encompass him. He knows that his 
helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any tAing else can be, which is capable of annoying 
or teffifying In the midst of calumny or col- 

terapt he att4pif to that Being who whispers better 
things to his soul, whom he looks upon as his de- 
' fender, his glory, and the lifter-up of his head. In 
his deepest solitude and retirement he knows that 
he is in company with the greatest of beings: and 
perceives within himself such real sensations of his 
presence, as are more delightful than any thing 
that can be met with in the conversation of his 
creatures. Even in the hour of death he considers 
the pains of his dissolution to be nothing else but 
i the breaking down of that partition, which stands 
betwixt his soul and the sight ot that Being who is 
always present with him, and is about to manifest 

itself to him in fulness of joy. - 

“ If he would lie thus happy, and thus sensible of 
our Maker’s presence, from the secret effecU of bis 
mercy and goodness, we must keen such a watch 
over all our thoughts, that, in the language of the 
Scripture, his soul may have pleasure in us We 
must Uke care not to grieve bis Holy Spin^ and 
endeavour to make the meditations of our h^rts 
always acceptable in his sight, that he may delight 
thus to reside and dwell in us. The light of nature 
could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very re- 
mark able passage among his epistles : * Sacer tnesi 
in nobis spiritus bofwrum malorumque custos^ et obser- 
vator, Bt qusmadmodim nos ilium iracUtmut^ Ua et tild 
nos/ ‘There is a holy spirit residing m us. who 
watches and observes both good and evil men, and 
will treat us after the same manner that we treat 
him.* But 1 shall conclude this discourse with 
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more emphatical words in divine revelation, * If a 
man love me he will keep my word ; and my Father 
will love him. and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.' *' 


No. 572.] MONDAY, JULY 26, 1714. 

Quod mediconim eat, 

ProoUttunt uiedici- 

Hon. 1. Ep. U. 115. 

Physiciana only boast the healing art. 

1 All the more pleased with thostf my papers, since 
I find they have encouraged several men of learn* 
ing and wit to become my curre8|)OQdents : 1 yes- 
terday received the following essay against quacks, 
which 1 shall here communicate to my readersifor 
the good of the public, begging the writer's pardon 
for those additions and retrenchments which 1 have 
made in it. 

Jl'he desire of life is so natural and strong a 
passion, that 1 have long since ceased to wonder at 
the great encouragement which the practice of phy- 
sic limls among us. Well-constitutioned govern- 
ments have always made the profession of a phy- 
sician both honourable and advantageous. Homer's 
Machaou aud Virgil’s lapis were men of renown, 
heroes in war, and made at least as much havoc 
among their enemies as among their friends. Those 
who have little or no faith in the abilities of a quack 
will apply themselves to him, either because he is 
wiliiug to sell health at a reasonable profit, or be- 
cause the patient, like a drowning man, catches at 
cvi'iy twig, and hopas for relief troru the most igno- 
rant, when the most able physicians give him none. 
Though impudence and many words are as neces- 
sary to these itinerary Galens, as a laced hat to a 
merry-andrew, yet they would turn very little to the 
advantage of the owner, if there were not some in- 
ward disposition in the sick man to favour U||| pre- 
tensions of the mouutebauk. Lo\M||of life in the 
one, and of money in the other, crJRs a good cor- 
respondence between them. 

“ There is scarcely a city in Great Britain but 
has one of this tribe who takes it into his protection, 
and on the market-day harangues the good people of 
the place with aphorisms and receipts. You may 
depend upon it he comes not there for his own pri- 
vate interest, but out of a particular affection to the 
town. 1 remember one of these public-spirited artists 
at Hammersmith, who told his audience, that he 
had been born and bred there, and that, having a 
special regard for the place of his nativity, he was 
determined to make a present of five shillings to as 
many as would accept of it. The whole crowd stood 
agape, and ready to take the doctor at his word ; 
when putting his hand into a long bag, as every one 
was expecting his crown-piece, he drew out a baod- 
ful of little packets, each of which he informed the 
spectators was constantly sold at five shillings and 
six-pence, but that he would bate the odd fire shil- 
lings to every inhabitant of that place : the whole 
assembly immediately closed with this generous 
offer, and took off all his physic, after the doctor 
hud made them vouch for one another, that there 
were no foreigners among them, but that they were 
all Hammersmith men. 

There is another branch of pretenders to this 
art, who, without either horse or pickie-herring, lie 
snug in a garret, and send down notice to the world 
of their extraordinary parts and abilities by printed 
bills and adveitisemcnts. These seem to have de- 
• 


rived their custom from an eastern nation which 
Herodotus speaks of, among whom it was a law, 
that whenever any cure was performed, both the 
metliod of the cure, and an account of the distemper, 
should be fixed in some public place : but, as cus- 
toms will corrupt, these our modems provide them- 
selves of persons to attest the cure before they pub- 
lish or make an experiment of the •prescription. I 
have heard of a porter, who serves as a kuight of 
the post under one of these operators, aud though 
he was never sick in his life, has been cured iff ail 
the diseases in the dispensary. These are the men 
whose sagacity has invented elixirs of all sorts, pills, 
and lozenges, and take it as an affront if you come 
to them before you are given over by every body 
else. Their medicines are infallible, aud never fail 
of success— that is, of enriching the doctor, and set- 
ting the patient effectually at rest. 

“ I lately dropped into a coffee-house at West- 
minster, where i found the room hung round with 
ornaments of this nature. There were elixirs, tinc- 
tures, the Anodyne Fotus, English pills, electuaries, 
and in short more remedies than I believe there are 
diseases. At the sight of so many inventions, I 
could nut but imagine myself in a kind of arsenal 
or magazine where store of arms was reposited 
agaji^st any sudden invasion. Should you bo at- 
tacked by the enemy sideways, here was au infallible 
I piece of defensive armour to cure the pleurisy; 
i should a distemper beat up your bead-quarters, here 
you might purchase an impenetrable helmet, or, in 
the language of the artist, a cephalic tincture; if 
your main body be assaulted, here are various kinds 
of armour in cases of various onsets. 1 began to 
congratulate the present age upon the happiness 
men might reasonably hope for in life, when death 
was thus in a manner defeated, and when pain itself 
would be of to short a duration, tiiat it would but 
just serve to enhance the value of pleasure. While 
I was in these thoughts, 1 unluckily called to mind 
a story of an ingeuious gentleman of the last age, 
who lying violently afflicted with the gout, a person 
came and offered his services to cure him by a me- 
thod which he a||ured him was iufaUiblo ; the ser- 
vant who received the message carried it up to his 
master, who inquiring whether the person came on 
foot or in a chariot, aud being informed that be was 
on fool ; * Go,' says he, ‘ send the knave about his 
business ; was bis method as infallible as he pre- 
tends, he would long before now have been in his 
coach and six.' In like manner, I concluded that 
had all these advertisers arrived t6 that skill they 
pretend to, they would have had no need for so 
many years successively to publish to the world the 
place of their abode and the virtues of their medi- 
cines. One of these gentlemen indeed pretends to 
an effectual cure for leanness : what effects it may 
have upon those who have tried it, I cannot tell ; 
but I am credibly informed that the call for it has 
been so great, that it has effectually cured the doctor 
himself of the distemper. Could each of them pro- 
duce so good an instance of the success of his medi- 
cines, thev might soon persuade the.^Wv)rld into au 
opinion of them. 

“ 1 observe that most of the bills agree in one 
expression, vi*. that * with God's blessing' they per- 
form such and such cures ; this expression it cer- 
tainly very proper and emphatical, for that is all 
they have for it. And if ever a cure is performed 
on a patient whe^ they are concerned, they can 
claim no greater share in it than Virgil's lapis in 
j the curing of i^neas ; be tried his skill, was very 
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assiduous about the wound ; and indeed was the | 
only visible means that relieved the hero ; but the i 
poet assures us it was the particular assistance of a | 
deity that speeded the operation. An English i 
reader may see the whole story in Mr. Dryden’s 
translation 

Propp'd on his lance the pensive hero stood, 

And heard and saw. unmov’d, the mouminv crowd. 

The fam'd physician tucks his robes around. 

With ready hands, and hastens to the wound. 

WiUi gentle touches he performs his part. 

This way and Uiat, soliciting the dart, • 

And exercises all his heavenly art. 

All soft'ning simples, known of sov'rei^n use. 

He presses out, and pours their noble juice : 

These first infus'd to lenify the pain. 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs iu vain. 

Then to the patron of his art ho pray'd ; 

The patron of his art refus'd his aid. 

But now the goddess mother, mov'd with grief. 

And pierc'd with pity, hastens her reilof. 

A branch of healing dittany she brought. 

Which in the Cretan fields with care .’»he sought; 

Rough is the stern, •which woolly leaves surround ; 

The leaves wiili flow'rs, the fiow'rs with purple crown'd; 
Well known to wounded goats : a sure relief 
To draw the pointed steel and ease the grief. 

This Venus brings, in clouds involv'd ; and brews 
Th' extracted liquor with ambrosian dews. 

And od'rous panacea : unseen she stands, 

Temp’rlng the mixture with her hcav’nly hands; 

And pours it in a bowl alrea<ly crown'd 
With Juice of med'cinal herbs, prepared to bat|^e the 
wound. 

The leech, unknowing of superior art. 

Which aids the cure, with this foments the part. 

And in a moment ceas'd the raging smart 
Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom stands 
The steel, but scarcely touch'd with tender hands. 

Moves up and follows of its own accord ; 

And health and vigour are at once restor'd, 
lapis first perceiv'd the closing wound ! 

And first the footsteps of a god he found : 

* Arms, arms !' he cries : * the sword and shield prepar^i 
And send the willing chief, renew'd, to war. 

This is no niortul work, no cure of mine, 

Mor art's effect, but done by hands divine.* ** 

Vuo. Mn. Ub. xii. 391, fcc. 
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CasUgata remordent, — Jov. Sat il. 35. 

Chastised, the accusation they nBrt. 

My paper on the club of widows has brought me 
in several letters ; and among the rest, a long one 
from Mrs. President, as follows ^ 

** Smart Sir, 

** You are pleased to be very merry, as you ima- 
gine, with US widows : and you seem to ground your 
satire on our receiving consolation so soon after the 
death of our dears, and the number we arc pleased 
to admit for ouiU^ropanious ; but you never reflect 
what husbands we have buried, and how short a 
sorrow the loss of them was capable of occasioning. 
For my own part, Mrs. President, as you call me, 
my first husband I was married to at fourteen by 
my uncle and guardian (as I afterward discovered) 
by way of sale, for the third part of my fortune, 
fhis fellow looked upon me as a mere child he 
might breed after his own fancy : if ho kissed 
my chambermaid before my face, I was supposed so 
ignorant how could I think there was any hurt iu 
it ? When he came home roaring drunk at five in 
the morning, it was the custom of all men that live 
■u the worla. I was not to see a penny of money, 
for, poor thing, how could I manage it P He took a 
handsome cousin of his into th^jhouse (as he said) 
to be my housekeeper, and to govern my servants : 
for how should I know how to rule a family P While 


I she had what money she pleased, which was but 
j reasonable for the trouble she was at for my good, I 
I was not to be so censorious as to dislike familiarity 
: and kindness between near relations. 1 was too 
great a coward to contend, but not so ignorant a 
child to be thus imposed upon. I resented this con- 
tempt as I ought to do, and as most poor, passive, 
blinded wives do, until it pleased Heaven to take 
away my tyrant, who left me freo possession of my 
own land, and a large jointure. My youth and 
money brought me many lovers, and several en- 
deavoured to establish an interest in my heart, 
while my husbi^p was in his last sickness ; the 
Honourable Edward Waitfort was one of the first 
who addressed me, advised to it by a cousin of his 
that was my intimate friend, and knew to a penny 
what I was worth. Mr. Waitfort is a very agreeable 
man, and every body would like him as well as he 
docs himself, if they did not plainly see that bis 
esteem and love is all taken up, and by such an 
object as it is impossible to get the better of ; 1 
mean himself. He made no doubt of marrying me 
within four or five mouths, and began to proceed 
with such an assured easy air, that piqued my pride 
not to banish him; quite contrary, out of pure 
malice, 1 heard his first declaration with so much 
innocent surprise, and blushed so prettily, I per- 
ceived it touched his very heart, and he thought me 
the best-natured, silly, poor thing on earth. When 
a man has such a notion of a woman, he loves her 
better than he thinks he does. I was overjoyed to 
be thus revenged on him for designing on my for- 
tune ; and finding it was in my power to make his 
heart ache, I resolved to complete my conquest, 
and entertained several other pretenders. The first 
impression of my undcsigning innocence was so 
strong in his bead, he attribute!^ all my followers to 
the inevitable force of my charms : and, from seve- 
ral blushes and side glances, concluded himself the 
favourite ; and when I used him like a dog for my 
diversion, he fought it was all prudence and fear ; 
and pitied the violence I did my own inclinations 
to comply with my friends, when I married Sir 
Nicholas Fribble of sixty years of age. You know, 
Sir, the case of Mrs. Medlar. I hope you would not 
' have had me cry out my eyes for such a husband. I 
shod tears enough for my widowhood a week after 
my marriage ; and when he was put in his grave, 
reckoning he had been two years dead, and myself 
a widow of that standing, I married three weeks 
afterward John Sturdy, Esq., his next heir. I had 
indeed some thoughts of taking Mr. Waitfort, but I 
found he could stay ; and besides, he thought it 
indecent to ask me to marry again until my year 
was out ; so, privately resolving him for my fourth, 
I took Mr. Sturdy for the present. Would you be- 
lieve it, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was just fivo-and-twenty, 
about six feet high, and the stoutest fox-bunter in 
the country, and I believe I wished ten thousand 
times for my old Fribble again ; ho was following 
his dogs all the day, and all the night keeping them 
up at table with him and his companions ; however, 

I think myself obliged to them for leading him a 
chase in which he broke his neck. Mr. Waitfort 
began his addresses anew ; and I verily believe I 
had married him now, but there was a young officer 
in the guards that had debauched two or three of 
my acquaintance, and 1 could not forbear being a 
little vain of his courtship. Mr. Waitfort heard of 
it, and read me such an insolent lecture upon the 
conduct of women, 1 married the officer that very 
day, out of pure spite to him. Half uu hour after J 

i 
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was married I received a peniteatial letter from the 
Honourable Mr. Edward Waitfort, in which be 
^®8[K®d pardon for his passion, as proceeding from 
the violence of his love. I triumphed when I read 
it, and could not help, out of the pride of my heart, 
showing it to my new spouse ; and we were vnry 
merry together upon it. Alas ! ray mirth lasted a 
short time; my young husband was very much in 
debt when I married him, and his first action after- 
ward was to set up a gilt chariot and six in fine 
trappings before and behind. I had married so 
hastily, 1 had nut the prudence to reserve my estate 
in my own hands ; my ready nxC|fhy was lost in two 
nights at the Groom-porter*8 ; ^md my diamond 
necklace, which was stole I did nut know how, I met 
in the street upon Jenny' Wheedle’s neck. My plate 
vanished piece by piece : and I had been reduced 
to downright pewter, if my officer had not been 
deliciously killed iu a duel, by a fellow that had 
cheated him of five hundred pounds, and afterward, at 
his own request, satisfied him and me too, by run- 
ning him through the body. Mr. Waitfurt was still 
in love, and told me so again ; and, to prevent all 
fear of ill usage, he desired me to reserve every 
thing in my own hands ; but now my acquaintance 
began to wish me joy of his constancy, niy charms 
were declining, and I could nut resist the delight I 
took iu showing the young flirts about town it was 
yet in my power to give pain to a man of sense ; 
this, and some private hopes he would hang himself, 
and what a glory would it be for me, and bow I 
should be envied, made me accept of being third 
wife to my Lord Friday. I proposed, from my rank { 
and his estate, to live in all the joys of pride ; but | 
how was 1 mistaken ! he was neither extravagant, , 
nor ill-natured, nor debauched. 1 suffered, however, 
more with him than with all my others. He was 
splenetic. 1 was f(Aced to sit whole days hearkening 
to his imaginary ails ; it was impossible to tell what 
would please him; what be liked when the sun 
shined made him sick when it rained ; he had no 
distemper, but lived in constant fear of them all ; 
my good genius dictated to mo to bring him ac- 
quainted with Dr. Gruel : from that day he was 
always contented, because be bad names for all his 
complaints; the good doctor furnished him with 
reasons for all his pains, and prescriptions for every 
fancy that troublea him ; in hot weather he lived 
upon juleps, and let blood to prevent fevers ; when 
it grew cloudy he generally apprehended a con- 
sumption ; to shorten the history of this wretched 
part of my life, he ruiDcd a good constitution bj 
endeavouring to mend it ; and took several medi- 
cines, which ended in taking the grand remedy 
which cured both him and me of all our uneasiness. 
After his death I did not expect to hear any more of | 
Mr. Waitfort. 1 knew he had renounced me to all | 
bis friends, and been veir witty upon my choice, 
which he affected to talk of with great iadiffcrency. : 
I gave over thinking of him, being told that he was 
; engaged with a pretty woman and a great fortune ; I 
i it vexed me a little, but not enough to make me : 

! neglect the advice of my couiin Wishwell, that came | 
to see me the day my lord went into the country | 
with Russell ; she told me experimentally, nothing | 
put an unfaithful lover and a dear husband so soon | 

; out of one’s head as a new dne, and at the same 
I time proposed to me a kinsman of hers. * You 
I understand enough of the world,’ said she, * to know 
I money is the most valuable consideration; he is 
j very rich, and I am sure he cannot live long ; be 
[ has a cough that must carry him off soon.’ 1 knew 

I 


afterward she had given the selfsame character of 
ine to him; but, however, 1 was so much persuaded 
by her, I hastened on the match for fear he should 
die before the time came : be had the same fears, 
and was so pressing, 1 married him in a fortnight, 
resolving to keep it private a fortnight longer. 
During this fortnight Mr. Waitfort came to make 
. me a visit : he told me he had waited on me sooner, 
but had that respect for me, be would not interrupt 
me in the first day of my affiictiun for my dear lord; 
that as soon as he heard 1 was at liberty to make 
anothcr’choice, he had broke off a match very ad- 
vantageous for his fortune, just upon the point of 
conclusion, and was forty times more in love with 
me than ever. I never received more pleasure in 
my life than from this declaration ; but 1 composed 
my face to a grave air, and said the news of his en- 
gagement had touched me to the heart, that in a 
ra^ jealous fit I had married a man I never could 
have tnought on, if I had not lost all hopes of him. 
Good-natured Mr. Waitfort had’liked t6 have dropped 
down dead at hearing this, but went from me vmiK 
such an air as plainly showed me he bad laid all tliu 
blame upon himself, ami hated those friends that had 
advised him to the fatal application ; he seemed as 
much touched by my misfortune as his own, for lie 
had not the least doubt 1 was still passionately in love 
with him. The truth of the story is, my new hus- 
band gave mo reason to repent I had not stayed for 
him ; he had married me for my money, and 1 soon 
found he loved money to distraction ; there was no- 
thing he would not do to get it ; nothing he would 
not suffer to preserve it; the smallest expense kept 
him awake whole nights ; and when be paid a bill, 
it was with as many sighs, and after as many delays, 
as a man that endures the loss of a limb. I heard 
nothing hut reproofs for extravagancy, whatever I 
did. I saw very well that he would have starved j 
me, but for losing my jointures; and he suffered | 
I agonies between the grief of seeing me have so | 
') good a stomach, and the fear that if he had made me 
; fast, it might prejudice my health. 1 did nut doubt 
I he would have broken my heart, if I did not break 
his, which was ^owable by the law of self-defence. 
The way wai w’y easy. 1 resolved to spend us 
much money as I could; and, before he was aware 
of the stroke, appeared before him in a two thou- 
sand pound diamond necklace : he said uothing, but 
went quieCly to bis chamber, and, as it is thought, 
composed himself with a dose of opium. 1 behaved 
myself so well upon the occasion, that to this day I 
believe he died of an apoplexy. Mr. Waitfort was 
resolved not to he too late this time, and 1 heard 
from him in two days. I am almost out of my weeds 
at this present writing, and very (^htful whether I 
will marry him or no. 1 do not tmnk of a seventh 
for the ridiculous reason you mention, hut out of 
pure morality that I think so much constancy should 
be rewarded, though 1 may not do it after all, per- 
haps. 1 do notheueve all the unreasonable malice 
of mankind can give a pretence why I should have i 
been constant to the memory of any of.the deceased, ; 
or have spent much time in grieving for an insoleut, 
insignificant, negligent, extravagant, splenetic, or 
covetous husband;— ‘my first insulted me, my second 
was nothing to me, my thi^d disgusted me, the fourth 
would have ruined me, the fifth tormented me, and 
the sixth would have starved me. If the other ladies 
you name would thus give in their husbands’ pictures 
at length, you woiM see they have had as little reason 
as myself to lose tMir hours in weeping and wailing.’* 
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Non poaiidentem multa vocaveris 
Aactebeatuin. Kectiiu occupat 
Nonipii beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribiu sapienter uti. 

Duramque call«t paup«ri«m patl~HoE 4 Od. ix 45 
Baliava not thonn that lands posaeM, 

And ihiaing heapa of uxeluai ore, 

The only lord.s of happiness ; 

But rather those that know 
For what kind fates bestow. 

And have the heart to use the store 

That have the generous skill to bear • 

The hated weight of poverty. — CaxKCH. 

I WAS once engai^ed in discourse with a Rosicru- 
cian about “ the great secret.” As this kind of 
men (I mean those of them who ^re not professed 
cheats) are overrun with enthusiasm and philosophy, 
it was very amusing to hear this religious adept des> 
canting on his pretended discovery. He talked of 
the secret as of a spirit which lived within an eme^ 
raid, and converted e^very thing that was near it to 
the highest perfection it is capable of. ” It gives a 
lustre,” says he, to the sun, and water to the dia- 
mond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead 
with all the properties of gold. It heightens smoke 
into flame, flame into light, and light into glory.” 
He further added, ” that a single ray of it dissipates 
pain, and care, and melancholy, from the person on 
whom it falls. In short,” says he, “ its iwesAice 
naturally changes every place into a kind of heaven.” 

I Aftef he had gone on for some time in this uuintel- 
1 ligible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and 
j moral ideas together into the same discourse, and 
I that his great secret was nothing else but content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in some mea- 
! sure, all those effects which the alchymist usually 
' ascribes to what he calls the philosouher's stone ; 

! and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
I thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it can- 
I not remove the disquietudes arising out of a man’s 
I mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under 
I them. It has indeed a kindly influence on the soul 
j of man, in respect of ev(?ry being to whom he stands 
I related. It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and 
ingratitude, towards that Being whp has allotted 
him his part to act in this world. It destroys all 
inordinate ambition, and every tendency to cor- 
ruption, with regard to the community wherein ho 
is placed. It gives sweetness to his convysatiou, 
and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made 
use of for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only 
mention the two following. First of all, a man 
should always consider how much he has more than 
he wants : and secondly, how much more unhappy 
, he might be than ie really is. 

First of all a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants. I am wonder- 
fully pleaseci with the reply which Aristippus made 
to one who rondoled him upon the loss of a farm : 
” Why,** said he, ** 1 have three farms still, aud 
you have but one ; so that I ought rather to be 
afflicted for yob than you for me.” On the con- 
trary, foolish men are more apt to consider what 
thejr have lost tkaa what they possess ; and to fix 
their eyes upon those who are richer than them- 
selves, rather than on those who are under greater 
difficulties. All the real pleasures and conveni 
ences of life lie in a narrow compass ; but it is the 
humour of mankind to be always boking forward, 
end straining after one who has got the start of them 
in wealth and honour. For this reason, as there are 
none can be properly called rich who have-not more 
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than they want, there are few rich men in any of 
the politer nations, but among the middle sort of 
people, who keep their wishes within their fortunes, 
and have more wealth than they know how to enjoy. 
Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid 
poUirty, and are perpetually wanting, because, in- 
stead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of life, 
they endeavour to outvie one another in shadows 
and appearances. Men of sense have at all times 
behekt, with a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
that is playing over their heads, and, by contracting 
their desires, enjoy all that secret satisfaction which 
others are always" in quest of. The truth is, this 
ridiculous chase afte. imapnary pleasures cannot 
be sufliciently exposed, as it is the great source of 
those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a 
man’s estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
does not live within it, and naturally sets himself to 
sale to any one that can give him his price. When 
Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had left 
him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money 
by the King of Lydia, he thanked him for bis kind- 
ness, but told him he had already more by half than 
he knew what to do with. In short, content is equi- 
valent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to ^ve 
the thought a more agreeable turn, ” Content is 
natural wealth,” says Socrates ; to which 1 shall 
add, ” Luxury is artificial poverty.” 1 shall there- 
fore recommend to the consideration of those who 
are always aiming after superfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of con- 
tracting their desires, an excellent saying of Bion 
the philosopher; namely, tliat ‘‘no man has so 
much care as he who endeavours after the most 
happiness.” 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect 
how.much more unhappy he might be than he really 
is. The former consideration took in all those who 
are sufliciently provided with the means to make 
themselves easy ; this regards such as actually lie 
under some pressure or misfortune. These may 
receive great elevation- from such a comparison as 
the unhappy person may make between himself and 
others, or between the misfortune which he suffers, 
and greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, 
told the standers-by, itVas a great mercy that it 
was not his neck. To which, since I am got into 
quotations, give me leave to add the saying of an 
old philosopher, who, after having invited some of 
his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife, 
that came into the room in a passion, aud threw 
down the table that stood before them ; ‘‘ Every 
one,” says he, ‘‘ has his calamity, and he is a happy 
man that has no greater than this.’* We find an 
instance to the same purpose in the Life of Doctor 
Hammond, written hy Bishop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, 
when he had the gout upon him he used to thank 
God that it was not the stone ; and when he had th^ 
stone, that he had not both these distempers on him 
at the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing 
! that there was never any system besides that of 
Christianity which could effectually produce in the 
' mind of man the virtue I have hitherto been speak- 
• ing of. In order to make us content with our pre- 
sent condition, many of the ancient philosophers 
tell us that our discontent only hurts ourselves, with- 
out being able to make any alteration in our cir 
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fui^taDces ; others, that whatever evil befalls us is 
derived to us by a fatal necessity, to which the gods 
themselves are subject; while others very gravely 
tell the man who is miserable, that it is necessary 
he should he so to keep up the harmony of the uni- 
verse, and that the scheme of Providence wouli^ be 
troubled and perverted were he otherwise. These, 
and the like considerations, rather silence than 
satisfy a man. They may show him that his dis- 
content is unreasonable, but are by no moans suf- 
ficient to relieve it. They rather givA despair than 
consolation. In a word, a man might reply to one 
oT these comforters, as Augustus did to his friend 
who advised him not to grieve for the death of a 
person whom he loved, because his grief could not 
letch him again : “ It is for that very reason,** said 
the emperor, “ that I grieve.’* | 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender 
regard to human nature. It prescribes to every 
miserable man the means of bettering bis condition; 
nay, it shows him that the bearing of his afflictions 
as he ought to do, will naturally end in the removal 
of them ; it makes him easy here, because it can 
make him happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the greatest 
blessing a man can enjoy in this world ; and if in 
the present life his happiness arises from the sub- 
duing of his desires, it will arise in the next from 
the gratification of them. 


No. 675.] MONDAY, AUGUST 2, 1714. 

— — Nec fnorU «m« locum- ■ ■■ 

ViRo. Georg Iv. 228. 

No room is left for death.— Drto in. 

A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged hermit go 
by him bareioot, ** Father,” says he, ” you are in a 
very miserable condition if there is not another 
world.**— True, son,’* said the hermi^ “but what 
is thy condition if there is?”^ Man is a creature 
designed for two different states of being, or rather 
for two different lives. His first life is short and 
transient ; his second permanent and lasting. The 
question we are all concerned in is this, in which of 
these two lives it is our chief interest to make our- 
selves happy ? Or, in other words, whether we 
should endeavour to secure to ourselves the plea- 
tares and gratifications of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmost length of a very 
inconsiderable duration : or to secure to ourselves 
the pleasures of a life which is fixed and settled, 
and will never end ? Every man upon the first 
hearing of this question, knows very well which side 
of it he ought to close with. But however right wo 
are in theory, it is plain that in practice we adhere 
to the wrong side of the question. We make pro- 
visions for this life as though it were never to have 
an end, and for the other life as though it were 
never to have a begining 
Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stranger 
I to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 

I and take a survey of its inhabitants, what would hie 
j notions of u^^ be ? Would not he tbiak that we were 
I a species of beings made for quite different ends 
1 and purposes than what we really are ? Must not 
he imagine that we were placed in this world to get 
riches and hunouts ? Would not he think that it 
was our duty to toil affer wealth, and station, and 
title f Nay, would not he believe we were forbid 


* The liMUcaUvc for the potential mood. 


den poverty by threats of eternal punishment, and 
enjoined to pursue our pleasures under pain of dam- 
nation f He would certainly imagine that we were 
influenced by a scheme of duties quite opposite to 
those which are indeed prescribed to us. Aud truly, 
according to such an imagination, he must concluue 
that we are a species of the most obedient creatures 
in the universe; that we arc constant to our duty; 
and that we keep a steady eye on the end for which 
we were sent hither. 

But how great would be his astonishment when 
he learned that we were beings not designed to ex- 
ist in this world above threescore and ten years, and 
that the greatest part of this busy species fall short 
even of that age ? How would he be lost in horror 
and admirationg^when he should know that this set 
of creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which scarce deserves the name of existence— 
when, 1 say, he should know that this set of crea- 
tures are to exist to all eternity in another life, for 
which they make no preparations? Nothing can 
be a greater disgrace to reason, than that men, who 
are persuaded of these two different states of being, 
should be perpetually employed in providing for a 
life of threescore and ten years, and neglecting to 
make provision for that, which after many myriads 
of years will be still new, and still beginning ; espe- 
cially when we consider that our endeavours for 
making ourselves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever else we place our happiness in, may after 
all pro’^e unsuccessful : whereas, if we constantly 
and sincerely endeavour to make ourselves happy 
in the other life, we arc sure that our endeavours 
will succeed, and that we shall not be disappointed 
of our hope. 

The following question is itarted by one of the 
scboolnten : — Supposing the whole body of the 
earth were a great ball or mass of the finest sand, 
and that a single grain or particle of this sand 
should be annihilated every tnousand years : Sup- 
using then that you had it in your choice to be 
appy all the while this prodigious mass of saud 
was consuming by this slow method, until there was 
not a grain of it left, on condition you were to be 
miserable for «ever after ? Or, supposing that you 
might be happy for ever after on condition that you 
would be miserable until the whole mass of sand 
were thus annihilated at the rate of *^ne sand in a 
thousand years ;— which of these two cases would 
you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed in this case, so many thou 
sands of years are to the imagination as a kind of 
eternity, though in reality they do not bear so great 
a proportion U) that duration which is to follow them 
as a unit does to the greatest number which you cun 
put together in figures, or as one of those sands to 
the supposed heap. Reason therefore tells us, with- 
out any manner of hesitation, which would be the 
better part in this choice. However, ^ 1 have be- 
fore intimated, our reason might in such case be so 
overset by the imagination, as to dispose some per- 
sons to sink under the consideration of the great 
length of the first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration which is to 
succeed it. The mind, I say, might give itself uf 
to that happiness which is at band, considering that 
it is so very near, and that it would last so very 
long. But when the choice we actually have before 
us 18 this, whether we will choose to be happy for 
the space of only threescore aud ten, nay, perhaps 
of only twenty or ten years, I might say of only a 
day or an hour, and miserable to all eternity ; or, 
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on the contrary, miserable for this short term of 
years, and happy for a whole eternity : what words 
are sufficient to express that folly and want of con- 
sideration which in such a case makes a wron^ 
choice ? 

I here put the case even at the worst, by sup- 
posing, what seldom happens, that a course ot virtue 
makes us miserable in this life: but if wc suppose, 
as it generally happens, that virtue would make us 
more happy even in this life than a contrary c«»urso 
ot vice, how can we sufficiently admire the stunidity 
or madness of those persons who are capable of 
making so absurd a choice ? 

Every wise man, therefore, will consider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happiness of the 
other, and cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few 
years to those of an eternity. 

No. 576.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1714. 

Nitor In adversam : nec me, qui cojlera, viiicit 
Impetus; et rapido contrariua evehor orUl. 

Oviu, Met. ii. 72. 

I steer against their motions, nor am I 

Borne back by all the cuireni of tlie sky. — Anni.sov. 

I RKMKMBKH a youiig man of very lively parts, 
and of a sprightly turn in conversation, who had 
only one fault, which was an inordinate desire 
j appearing fashionable. This ran him into many 
I aTmjurs, and consequently into many distempers. 

1 lie never went to bed until two o'clock in the 
I morning, because he would not bo a queer fellow; 
j and was every now and then knocked down hy a 
constable to signalize his vivacity. He was initi- 
ated into half a dozen clubs before he was one- 
and-tweiity ; and so improved in them his natural 
gaiety of temper, that you might frequently trace 
, him to his lodgings by a range of broken windows, 

I and other the like monuments of wit and gallantry. 

I To be short, after having fully established his re- 
I putation of being a very agreea|)le rake, he died of 
old age at live-aud-twenty. 

There is indeed nothing which betrays a man into 
8< many errors and inconveniences as the desire of 
j not appearing singular; for which reason it is very 
j necessary to form a right idea of singularity, that 
I we jnay know when it is laudable, and when it is 
vicious. In the first place, every man of sense will 
agree with me, that singularity is laudable wlfcn, in 
contradiction to a multitude, it adheres to the dic- 
tates of conscience, morality, and honour. In these 
cases wc ought to consider that it is not custom, but 
duty, which is the rule of action ; and that we should 
he only 80 far sociable, as wo are reasonable crea- 
tures. Truth is nevertheless so for not being attended 
to ; and it is the nature of actions, not the number 
of actors, by which wo ought to regulate our be- 
haviour. Singularity in concerns of this kind is to 
he looked upon as heroic bravery, in which a man 
i leaves the species only as he soars above it. What 
I greater instance can there be of a weak and pusil- 
j laniinou.H temper, than for a man to pass his whole 
I file in opposition to his own sentiments ? or not dure 
I to be what he thinks ho ought to be ? 

Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when it 
wakes men act contrary to reason, or when it puts 
them upon distinguishing themselves by trifies. As 
»ur first of these, who are singular in any thing 
that is irreligious immoral, or dishonourable, I 
l^linve every one will easily give them up. I shall 
Iherelore speak of those only who are remarkable for 
; weir singularity in things of no importance; as iu 


dress, behaviour, conversation, and all the little in- 
tercourses of life. In these cases there is a certain 
deference due to custom ; and notwithstanding there 
may be a colour of rea-son to deviate from the mul- 
titude in some particulars, a man ought to sacrifice 
his private inclinations and opinions to the practice 
of the public. It must bo confessed that good sense 
often makes a humourist; but then it umjuaiifies bun 
from being of any moment in the world, and renders 
him ridiculous to persons of a much inferior under- 
standing. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north of 
England, who was a remarkable instance of this 
fooli.sh singularity. He had laid it down as a rule 
within himself, to act in the most indifferent parts 
of life according to the inosi abstracted notioms of 
reason and good sense, without any regard to fashion 
or c.xample. This humour broke out at first iu many 
little oddnesses : he had never any stated hours for 
his dinner, supper, or sleep ; because, said he, we 
ought to attend tlic calls of nature, and not set our 
appetites to our meabs, but bring our meals to our 
appetites. In his conversation with country gentle- 
men he would not make use of a phrase that was not 
strictly true : he never told any of them that he was 
his humble servant, but that he was his well-wisher; 
and viould rather be thought a mal-contcnt than 
drink the king’s heallh when he was not dry. He 
would thrust his head out of his chamber-window 
every morning, and after having gaped for fresh air j 
about half an hour, repeat fifty verses as loud as ho | 
could bawl them, for the benefit of his lungs: to j 
which end he generally took them out of Homer— \ 
the Greek tongue, especially iu that author, being j 
more deep and sonorous, and more conducive to 
expectoration than any oK^er. He had many other | 
particularities, for which he gave sound and jihilo- i 
sophical reasons. As this humour still grew upon ' 
him, he chose to wear a turban instead of a periwig; ; 
concluding very justly that a bandage of clean linen 
about his head was much more wholeaome, us well i 
as cleanly, than the caul of a w ig, which is soiled hy | 
frequent perspirations. He afterwards judiciously | 
observed, that the many ligatures in our Euglibii | 
dress must naturally chock the circulation of the j 
blood ; for which reason he made his breeches and i 
bis doublet of one continued piece of cloth, after 
the manner of the hussars. In short, by following 
the pure dictates of reason, he at length departed 
so much from the rest of his countrymen, and in- ! 
deed from his whole species, that his friends would ! 
have clapped him into Bedlam, and have begged i 
bis estate ; but the judge, bring informed that ho I 
did no harm, contented himsoli with issuing out a j 
commission of lunacy against hpn, and putting his ; 
estate into the hands of proper guardians. 

The fate «)f this philosopher puls me in mind of a 
remark in Monsieur Fonteneile’s “ Dialogues of the 
Dead.” “The ambitious and the covetous,” says 
he, “ are madmen to all intents and purposes us 
much as those who are shut up in dark rooms ; but 
thev have the good luck to have numbers on their 
side; whereas the frenzy of one who is given up for | 
a lunatic is a frenzy hors d’trune;” that is, in other j 
words, something which is singular in its kind, and j 
does not fall in wilh the madness of a multitude. j 

The subject of this essay was occasioned by a I 
letter which 1 received not long since, and which, , 
for want of room at present, 1 shall insert in my ^ 
ue.xt paper. j 
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No. 577.J FUIDAY, AUGUST 6, 1714. 

— Hoc tolerablle. si non 

£t furero mcipias— — Ji;v. Sat. vi. fil3. 

This mighl be borne with, if you did not rave. 

The letter mentiuued in my last paper U as 
follows 

“ Sir, 

You have so lately decried that custom, too 
much in use among most people, of making them- 
selves the subjects of their writings and conversation, 
that I had some dirticulty to persuade myself to give 
ou this trouble, until I bad considered that though 
should speak in the first perstiu, yet i could not 
be justly charged with vanity, since I shall not add 
my name : as also, because what I shall write will 
not, to say the best, redound to my praise, hut is 
only designed to remove a prejudice conceived 
against me, as I hope, with very little foundation. 
My short history is this 

“ I have lived for some years last pa.st altogether 
I in London, until about a month ago an acquaint- 
I ance of mine, for whom I have done some small 
! services in town, invited me to pass part of the 
I summer Vith him at his house in the country. I 
! accepted his invitation, and found a very hearty 
! welcome. My friend, an honest plain mali, not 
I being qualified to nass away his time without the 

• reliefs of business, has grafted the farmer upon the 
j gentleman, and brought himself to submit even 
i to the servile parts of that employment, such as 
I inspecting his plough, and the like. This neces- 
I sanly takes up some of his hours eveiw day; and, as 

I have no relish for such diversions, I used at these 
j times to retire either to my ( hamber or a shady walk 
j near the house, and eutertain myself with some 
I agreeable author. N<»w, you must know, Mr. Spcc- 
! tator, tliat when I read, especially if it be poetry, it 
j is very u.sual with me, when I meet with any passage 
j or expression which strikes me much, to pronounce 
j it aloud, with that tone of the voice which [ think 
I agreeable to the sentiments there expressed ; and to 
I this 1 generally add some motion or action of the 
j body. It was not long before I was observed by 
1 some of the family in one of these heroic fits, who 

* thereupon received impressions very much to my 
; disadvantage. This, however, I did not soon dis- 
; cover, nor should have done probably, had it not 
' been for the following accident. 1 had one day shut 

myself up in my chamber, and was very deeply 
engaged in the second book of Milton’s Paradise 
; Lost. 1 walked to and fro with the hook in my 
; hand ; and, to speak the truth, 1 fear 1 made no 
I little noise ; when, presently coming to the following 
i lines : — 

On a sudden open fly, 

Wi h impetuous recoil nud jarniiif sound. 

Til' infernitl doors, and on tlieir lunges grate 
Harsh Ihumler, file. 

I 1 in great transport threw open the door of my 
chamber, and found the gn atest jiart of the family 
; standing on the outside in a very groat consterna- 
tion. I was in no less confusion, and begged pardon 
for having disturbed them; addressing myself par- 
j ticularly to comfort one of the children who received 
an unlucky fall in this action, while he wag too 
; intently surveying my meditations through the key- 
I hole. To be short, after thi.« adventure I ' easily 
1 obserred that great part of the family, especially the 
v.umeri and children, looked upon me with some 
I apprehensions of fear; and niy friend himself, 

I though he liitl ountipued his civilities l#me, did 


not seem altogether easy : 1 took notit e that the 
butler was never after this accident ordered to kave 
the bottle upon the table after dinner. Add to this, 
that I frequently overheard the servants menliou 
me by the name of ‘ the crazed gontleiiian, the gen- 
tleman a little touched, the mad Londouer,’ and the 
like. This made me think it high time for me to 
shift my quarters, which I resolved to do the first 
hautkomc opportunity ; and wa.s coiifirmed in this 
resolution by a young lady in the neighbourhood 
frequently visited us, and who one day, after 
having heard all the fine things I wa.s able to say, 
was pleased with a scornful smile to bid me ‘ go to 
sleep.’ 

“The first minute I got to my lodging? in to'vn, 

I set pen to paper to desire your opinion, whether, 
upon the evidence before you, I am mud or not. I 
can bring certificates that I behave myself soberly 
before company, aud I hope there is at least some 
merit in withdrawing to be.oiad. Look you. Sir, I 
am contented to be esteemed a little toiR bed as tiiey 
phrase it, hut should he sorry to he madder than mv 
neighbours ; therefore, ^iray let me he as much in 
my senses as you can aflord. I know I could bring 
yourself as an instance of a man who has confessed j 
talking to himself ; but yours is a particular case, ^ 
and cannot justify me, who have not kept silence i 
aAy pari of my life. What if 1 should own niNself 
in love ? You know lovers are always allowed the 

comfort of soliloquy But 1 will say no more upon 

this subject, because I have long since observed the 
ready way to be thought mad is to contend that you 
are n<»t so ; as we generally conclude that man 
drunk who takes pains to he ihhuglit sober. I will 
therefore leave myself to your determination; hut 
am the more desirous to be thought in my senses, 
that it may be no discredit to you pheu 1 assure you 
that 1 have always been very much | 

“ Your Admirer. | 

“ P, S. If [ must be mad, I desire the young lady i 
may believe it is for her,” 

** T/ie humble Pelitirm of John a Noket and 
John a Styles^ 

** Sheweth, 

** That your petitioners have had causes depend- 
ing in Weslminsler hall above five nundred years, 
aud ti^t wc despair of ever seeing ihem brought to 
<in issue; that your petitioners have nut been in- 
volved in these lawsuits out of any litigious lonipcr 
of their own, but by the instigation of contentious 
persons; that the young lawyers in our inns of court 
are continually setting us together by the ear;,, ana 
think they do us no hurt, because they plead for us 
without a fee; that many of the gentlemen of the 
robe have no other clients in the world besides ils 
two; that when they have nothing else to do, they 
make us plaintiffs and defendants, though they were 
never retained by either of us ; that they traduce, 
condemn, or acquit us, without any manner of re- [ 
gard to our reputations and good names in the world. , 
Your petitioners, therefore, being thereunto encou- j 
raged by the favourable reception vrhich you lately i 
gave to our kinsman Blank, do humbly pray that 
you will put an end to the controversies winch have 
been so long dcjrcuding between us your said peti | 
tion^rs, and that our enmity may not endure irom | 
generation to generation; it being our resolntilW to | 
live hereafter as it bccometh men of jicuceabie 
disposiiions. 

** And your petitioners, tlufy bound, shall 

ever pray/’ &c. 
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No. 578.1 MONDAY, AUGUST 9, 1714. 

Riue feri* hutnuna in corpora transit, 

Inque feras nosior Ovid. Met xv. 167. 

Th* unbodied spirit flies — 

And lodges where it lights in man or beast — D ryukn. 

There has been very great reason, on several ac- 
counts, for the learned world to endeavour at set- 
tling what it was that might be said to compose 
personal identity. 

Mr. Locke, after having premised that the word 
person properly signifies a tlunkiug intelligent being 
that has reason and retleetion, and can consider itself 
as itself, rom liules, that it is consciousness alone, and 
not an identity of substance, whii h makes this per- 
sonal identity of sameness. “ Had I the same con- 
st ousiiess,” says that author, “ that I saw the ark 
ai d Noah’s Hood, as that I saw an overtiowing of 
th"? Thames last winter; or as that I now write; I 
could no more doubt that I who write this now, that 
saw the Thames overflow last winter, and that viewed 
the flood at the general deluge, was the same self, 
place that self in what substance you please, than 
that I who write this am the same myself now while 
I write, whether I consist of all the same substance, 
material or immaterial, or no, that 1 was yesterday ; 
for as to this point of being the same self, it mauers 
not whether this present self be made up of /he 
same or other substances.” 

I was mightily pleased with a story in some mea- 
sure applicable to this piece of philosophy, wdiich I 
read the other day in the Persian Tales, as they are 
lately v^ry well translated by Mr. Phillips; and 
with an abridgment whereof I shall here present 
my readers. 

1 shall only premise that these stories are writ 
after the eastern manner, but somewhat more correct. 

“ Fadlallah, a prince of great virtue, succeeded 
his father Bin Ortoc in the kingdom of Mousel. He 
reigned over his faithful subjects for some time, aud 
lived in great happiness with his beauteous consort 
Queen Zemroude, when there appeared at his court 
a young dervise of so lively and entertaining a turn 
of wit, as won upon the affections of every one he 
conversed with. His reputation grew so fast every 
day, that it at last raised a curiosity in the prince 
himself to see and talk with him. He did so; and, 
far from finding that common fame had flattcied him, 
he was soon convinced that every thing he haiU heard 
of him fell short of the truth. 

‘‘ Fadlallah immediately lost all manner of relish 
for the conversation of other men ; and, as he was 
every day moi'e and more satisfied of the abilities of 
this stranger, offered him the first posts in his king- 
dom. The young dervise, after having thanked him 
with a very singular modesty, desired to be ex- 
cused, as having made a vow never to accept of any 
employment, and preferring a free and independent 
state of life to all other conditions. 

‘‘ The king was infinitely charmed with so great 
an example of moderation ; and though he could 
not get him to engage in a life of business, made 
him however his chief oompanion and first favouriter 

“ As they were one day hunting together and 
happened to be separated from the rest of the com- 
pany, the dervise entertained Fadlallah with an ac- 
count of his travels and adven^res. Alter having 
related to him several curiosities which he had seen 
m the Indies, * It was in this place,’ savs he, * that 
I contracted an acquaintance with an olci brachman, 
who was skilled in the most hidden powers of nature; 
he c* ed within my a||||k, and with his parting breath 
coinuiunicuted to mt one of the most valuable of 


I his secrets, on condition I should never reveal it to 
I any man.’ The king immediately, reflecting on his 
! young favourite’s having refused the late offers of 
greatness he had made him, told him he presumed 
it was the power of making gold. * No, Sir,’ says 
^ the dervise, ‘ it is sdmewhat more wonderful than 
' that ; it is the power of reanimating a dead body, by 
j flinging my own soul into it.’ 

” While he was yet speaking, a doe came bound- 
ing by them, and the king, who had his bow ready, 
shot her through the heart ; telling the dervise, that 
a fair opportunity now offered for him to show his 
art. The young man immediately left his own body 
breathless on the ground, while at the same instant 
that of the doe was reanimated. She came to the 
king, fawned upon him, and, after having played 
I seveial wanton tricks fell again upon the grass ; at 
the same instant the body of the dervise recovered 
I its life. The king was infinitely pleased at so un- 
I < ommon an operation, aud conjured his friend by 
ova ry thing that was sacred to communicate it to 
1 him. I’he dervise at first made some scruple of vio- 
[ lating his promise to the dyin-g brachman : but told 
him at la.st that he found he could conceal nothing 
from sp excellent a prince; after having obliged 
him therefore by an oath to secrecy, he taught him 
to repeat two cabalistic words, in pronouncing of 
j which the whole secret consisted. The king, impa- 
i tient to try the experiment, immediately repeated 
j them as he had been taught, and in an instant 
} found himself in the body of the doe. He had but 
I little time to contemplate himself in this new being; 
for the treacherous dervise, shooting his own soul 
into the royal corpse, and bending the prince’s own 
bow against him, had laid him dead on the snot, bad 
uot the king, who perceived his intent, fled swiftly 
to the woods. 

” The dervise, now triumphant in his villany, re- 
turned to Mousel^ and filleu the throne and bed of 
the unhappy Fadlallah. 

The first thing he took care of, in order to se- 
cure himself in the possession of his now-acquired 
kingdom, was to issue out a proclamation, ordering 
■ his subjects to destroy all the deer in the realm. 

' The king had perished among the rest, had he not 
j avoided h'ls pursuers by reanimating the body of a 
, nightingale, which he saw lie dead at the foot of a 
tree. In this new shape he winged his way in safety 
to the palace ; where, perching on a tree which stood 
near his queen’s apartment, be filled the whole place 
with so many melodious and melancholy notes as 
i drew her to the window. He had the mortification 
I to see that, instead of being pitied, he only moved 
j the mirth of his princess, and of a young female 
' slave who w’as with her. He continued however to 
serenade her every morning, until at last the queen, 

, charmed with his harmony, sent for the bird catch- 
ers, and ordered them to employ their utmost skill 
j to put that little creature into her possession. The 
; king, pleased with an opportunity of being once 
j more near his beloved consurf, easily suffered him- 
self to be taken : and when ho was presented to her, 

I though he showed a fearfulness to be touched by 
I any of the other ladies, flew of his own accord, and 
' hid himself in the queen’s bosom. Zemroude was 
highly pleased at the unexpected fondness of her 
I new favourite, and ordered him to be kept in an 
open cage in her own apartment. He had there an 
opportunity of making bis court to her every morn- 
ing, by a ihousiuid little actions, which his shape 
allowed him. The queen passed away whole hours 
every day in hearing and plnving with him. Fad- 
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lallah could even liave thought himself happy in 
tills state of life, had he not frequently endured the 
inexpressible toin»eat of seeing the dervise enter 
the apartment and caress his queen even in his 
presence. 

“ The usurper, amidst his toying with the prin- 
cess, would often endeavour to ingratiate himself 
with her nightingale: and while the enraged Tad- 
Jallah pecked at him with his bill, beat his wings, 
and showed all the marks of an impotent rage, it 
only afforded his rival aud the queen new mattejr 
foi their diversion. i 

** Zemroude was likewise fond of a little lap-dog | 
which she kept m her apartment, aud which one 
night happened to die. 

“ The king immediately found himself inclined 
to quit the shape of a nightingale, and enliven this 
new body. He did so, and the next morning Zem- 
roude saw her favourite bird lie dead in the cage. 
It is impossible to express her grief on this occasion ; i 
and when she called to mind all its little aetioiis, 
which even appeared to have somewhat in them like 
reason, she W’as inconsolable for her loss. ; 

“ Her women immediately sent for the dervise to : 
come and comfort her; who, after having in vain ' 
represented to her the weakness of being grieved | 
at such an accident, touched at Iasi by her re|A?ated | 
complaints, ‘ Well, Madam,’ gays he, ‘ I will exert | 
the utmost of my art to please you. Tour oightin- j 
gale shall again revive every morning, and serenade i 
you as before.’ The queen beheld him with a look 
vvhich easily showed she did not believe him, when, 
laying hiiUsSelf down on a sofa, he shot his soul iuto 
the nightingale, and Zemroude was amazed to see 
her bird revive. 

“ The king, who was a spectator of all that passed, 
lying under the shape of a lap-dt>g in one corner of 
the room, immediately recovered his own body, and, 
running to the with the utmost indignation, 

tw'isted off the neck of the false nightingale. i 

“ Zemroude was more than ever amazed and con- 
cerned at this second accident, until the king, en- 
tveating her to hoar him, related to her his whole 
adventure. 

“ The body of the dervise which was found dead 
in the wood, and his edict for killing all the deer, 
left her no room to doubt the truth of it ; hut the 
story adds, that out of uu extreme delicacy, peculiar 
.o the oriental ladies, she uas so highly afflicted at 
he innocent adultery in which she had for some time 
lived with the dervise, that no arguments, even from 
t'^adlallah himself, could compose her rniiid. She 
shortly after died with grief, begging his pardon 
with her latest breath for what the luo^t rigid jus> 
tice could not have inlernreted as a crime. 

“ The king was so afflicted with her death, that 
he left bis kingdom to one of his nearest relations, 
and passed the rest of his days in solitude and re- 
tirement.” 


No. 579.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11, 1712. 

Odoracanurn vis, — ViRO. Alth Iv. 132. 

Sagacious houuds 

In the reign of King Charles the First, the Com- 
pany of Stationers, into whose hands the printing of 
the Bible is committed by patent, made a very re- 
markable erratum or blunder in one of their edi- 
tions : for instead of “ Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,” they printed off' several thousands of 
copies with, ** Thou siialt commit adultery.” Arch- 


bishop Laud, to punish this negligence, laid a con- 
siderable fine upon that company in the star-chamber 

By the practice of the world, which prevails in 
this degenerate age, 1 am afraid that verv many 
young profligates of both sexes are possessed of this 
spurious edition of the Bible, aud observe the com- 
mandment according to that faulty reading. 

Adulterers in the first ages of the church were 
e.xcommunicatcd for ever, and unqualified all their 
lives from hearing a part in Christian assemblie.s, 
notwithstanding they might seek it with tears, and all 
the appearances of the most unfeigned repentance. 

I might here mention some ancient laws among 
the heathens, which punished this crime with death; 
and others of the same kind, which are now in force 
among several governments that have embraceil the 
reformed religion. But, because a subject of this 
nature may be too serious for my ordinary readers, 
who are very apt to throw by my papers when they 
are not enlivcnc(l with something that is diverting 
or nncoinnioi), I shall here publish the contents of a 
little manuscript lately fallen into my hands, and 
which prelend.s to great antiquity ; though l»y reason 
of some modern phrases; and otiier particulars in it, 

I can by no means allow it to be genuine, but rather 
the production of a modern sojiliist. 

It is well known by the learned, that there was a 
temple upon mount A<^tna dedicated to Vulcan, which 
was guarded by dogs of so exquisite a smell, s^iy the 
historians, that they could discern whether the per- 
sons who came thither were chaste or otherwise. They 
used to meet aud fawu upon such as were chaste, 
caressing them as the friends of their master Vul- i 
can ; but flew at those who were polluted, and never j 
ceased barking at them Xill they had driven thein 
from the temple. 

My manuscript gives the following account of 
these (logs, and was probaldy designed as a comment 
upon this story 

“ These dogs were given to Vulcan by his sister 
Diana, the goddess of hunting and of chastity, hav- 
ing bred them out of some of her hounds, in which 
she had observed this natural instinct and sagacity. 
It was thought she did it in spite to Venus, who, 
upon her return home, always found her husband in 
a good or bad humour, according to the reception 
which slie met with from his doj»8. They lived in 
the to^jjple several years, but W(.*re such snappish 
curs, that they IVighlencd away most of the votaries. 
The women of Sicily made a solemn deputation to 
the priest, by which they acquainted him, that tin y 
would nut come up to the temple with their annual 
offerings unless he muzzled his mastiffs ; and at last 
compromised the matter with him, that the ofl'ering 
slumld always be brought by a chorus of young gi*l|b 
who were none of them abi»vc seven years old. u 
was wonderful, says the author, to see how different 
the treatment was which th(‘ dogs gave to these littio 
misses, from that which they had shown to fhcir 
mothers. It is said that the prince of Syracuse, 
having married a young lady, aud being natuially 
of a jealous temper, made such an intcroKt w ith the 
priests of this temple, that he jirocured a whelp from 
them of this famous breed. The young puppy 
very troublesome to the fair lady at first, insomuch 
that she solicited ^er husband to send him away ; 
but the good man cut her short with the old Sicilian 
proverb, ‘ Love me, love my dog;* from which tiine 
she lived very peaceably with both of them. 'I ho 
ladies of Syracuse were vei^ much annoyed with 
him, and 'several of very go<d| reputation refused (<• 
come to ctmrt until be was owcarded. There wi*rf> 
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indeed some of them that defied his sagacity; but it 
was observed, though he did not actually bite them, 
he would growl at them most confoundedly. To re- 
turn to the dogs of the temple ; after they had lived 
here in great repute for several years, it so hap- 
pened, that as one of the priests, who had been making 
a charitable visit to a widow who lived on the pro- 
montory of Lilybeum, returned home pretty late in 
the evening, the dogs flew at him with so much fury, 
that they would have worried him if his oreinren j 
had not come to his assistance ; upon whiih, says 
my author, the dogs were all of them hanged, as 
having lost their original instinct.” 

I cannot conclude this paper without wishing that 
wo had some of this breed of dogs in Grt'at Britain, 
which would certainly do justice, 1 should say ho- I 
nour, to the ladies of our country, and show the 
world the differeme between pagan women and 
those who are instructed iu sounder principles of 
virtue and religion. 

No. 580.) FRIDAY. AUGUST 13, 1714. 

Si verbis audacia detur, 

Haud llincani inagni dixisso palatia ccnlL 

Ovid, .Met.!. 175. 

This place, the brightest mansion of the sky. 

Ml call the palace of ihj Deity. — D ryd*n. * 

SiK, 

“ I CONSIDERED in my two last letters that awful 
and tremendous subjec t, the ubiquity or omnipre- 
sence of the Divine Being. I have shown that he 
is equally present in all places throughout the whole 
extent of infinite space. This doctrine is so agree- 
able to reason, that we meet with it in the writings 
of the enlightened heathens, as I might show at 
large, were it not already done by other hands. But 
though the Deity be thus essentially present through 
all the immensity of space, there is one part of it in 
which he discovers himself in a most transcendent 
and visible glory ; this is that place which is marked 
out in Scripture under the difFereut appellations of 
‘paradise, the third heaven, the throne of God, and 
the habitation of his glory.’ It is here where the 
glorified body of our Saviour resides, and where all 
the celestial hierarchies, and the innumerable hosts 
of angels, are represented us perpetually surround- 
ing the seat of God with hallelujahs and byrnns of 
praise. This is that presence of God which some of 
the divines call his glorious, and others his majestic 
presence. He is indeed as essentially present in 
all other places as in this; but it is here where He 
resides in a sensible magnificence, and iu the midst 
of all those splendours which can afTect the imagina- 
tion of created beings. 

“ It is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
Almighty’s presence in heaven, whether discovered 
by the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 
' our first parents, prevails among all the nations of 
the world, whatsoever diflferent notions they entertain 
of the Godhead. If you look into Homer, that is, 
the m-ist ancient of the Greek writers, you see the 
supreme power seated in the heavens, and encom- 
passed with inferior deities, among whom the Muses 
are represented as singing incessantly about bis 
throne. Who does not here jsee the main strokes 
and outlines of this f^rcat truth we are speaking of? 
The same doctrine is shadowed out in many other 
heathen authors, though at the same time, like seve- 
other revealed truths, dashed and adulterated 
jjith a mixture of iables and human inventions. 
But to pass over the notions of the Greeks aud 


' Romans, those more enlighloncd parts of the pagan 
world, we find there is scarce a people among the 
late discovered nations who are not trained up in 
an opinion that heaven is the hubilution of the 
divinity whom they wor.ship. 

“ As in Solomon’s temple there was the Sanctum 
Sanctorum^ in which a visible glory appeared among 
the figures of the cherubim, and into which none 
but the high-priest himself was permitted to enter, 
after having made an atonement for the sins of the 
people : so if we consider the whole creation as one 
great temple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, into 
which the High-priest of our salvation entered, aud 
took his place among angels and archangels, after 
having made a propitiation for the sins of mankind. 

“ With how much skill must the throne of God 
be erected! With what glorious designs is that 
habitation beautified, which is contrived aud built 
by Him who inspired Hiram with wisdom I How 
great must he the majesty of that place, where the 
whole art of creation has been employed, and where 
God has chosen to show himself in the most mag- 
nificent manner ? What must be the architecture 
of infinite power under the direction of infinite 
wisdom ? A spirit cannot but be transported after 
an inetfable manner, with the sight of those objects, 
wWch were made to afi'ect him by that Being who 
knows the inward frame of a soul, and how to please 
and ravish it in all its most secret powers and facul- 
ties. It is to this majestic pre.sence of God we may 
apply those beautiful cxpre.ssions in holy writ ; ‘ Be- 
j hold even to the moon, and it shineth not : yea the 
I stars are not pure in his sight.’ The light of the 
; sun, and all the glories of the world iu which we 
live, are but us weak and sickly glimmerings, or 
: rather darkness itself, iu comparison of those splen- 
dours which encompass the throne of God. 

” As the glory of this place is transcendent boj’ond 
imagination, so probably is the e.xtent of it. Ihere 
is light behind light, and glory within glory. How 
far that space may reach, in which God thus appears 
in perfect majesty, we cannot possibly conceive. 
Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; and, 
though not immeasurable in itself, it may be so with 
regard to any created eye or imagination. If he has 
made these lower regions of matter so inconceivably 
wide and niagnificeni for the habitation of mortal 
and perishable beings, how great may we suppose 
the courts of his house to be, where he makes his 
residence in a more especial manner, and displays 
himself in the fulness of his glory, among an in- 
numerable company of angels and spirits of just 
men made perfect ? 

“This is certain, that our imaginations cannot 
be raised too high when we think on a place where 
omnipotence and omniscience have so .signally ex- 
erted themselves, because that they are able to pro- 
duce a scene infinitely more great and glorious than 
what we are able to imagine. It is not impossible 
but at the consummatiou of all things these outward 
apartments of nature, which arc now suited to those 
! beings who inhabit them, may be taken in and 
* added to that glorious place of which I am here 
speaking, and by that means made a proper habita- 
tion fur beings who are exempt from mortality, and 
cleared of their imperfections : for so the Scripture 
seems to intimate when it speaks of ‘ new heavens j 
and of a new earth, whesein dwelleth righteousness. 

“ I have only considered this glorious place with 
regard to the sight and imagination; though it ii 
highly probable that our other senses may hera 
likewise enjoy their highest gratifications. There 
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is nothing which more ravishes and transports the 
soul than harmony ; and wc have great reason to 
believe, from the description of this place in Holy 
Scripture, that this is one of the entertainments of 
it. And if the soul of man can be so wonderfully 
affected with those strains of music which humiin 
art is capable of producing, how much more will it 
DC raised and elevated by those in which is exerted 
the whole power of harmony ! Idie senses are 
faculties of the human soul, though they cannot be 
employed, during this our vital union, without pro- 
per instruments in the body Why, therefore, should 
we exclude the satisfaction of these faculties, which 
we find by experience are inlets of great pleasure to 
the soul, from among those entertainments which 
are to make up our happiness hereafter? Why 
should we suppose that our hearing and seeing will 
not be gratified with those objects which are most 
agreeable to them, and which they cannot meet with 
in these lower regions of nature : objects, ‘ which 
neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor can it 
enter into the heart of man to conceive ? I knew a 
man in Christ (says St. Paul, speaking of himself) 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I 
cannot tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell; God knoweth), such a one caught up to the 
third heaven. And I knew such a man (whether in 
the body or out of the bcnly, 1 cannot tell, God 
knoweth), how that he was caught up into paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not possible 
for man to utter.* By this is meant, that what he 
heard is so infinitely different from any thing which 
he had heard in this world, that it was impossible to 
express it in such words as ji.ght convey a notion of 
it to his hearers. 

“ It is very natural for us to take delight in in- 
quiries concerning any foreign country, where we 
are some time or other to make our abode; and as 
we all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, 
^t is both a laudable and useful curiosity to get what 
informations we can ot it, whilst we make use of 
revelation for our guide. When these everlasting 
doors shall be opened lo us, we may oc sure that : 
the pleasures and beauties of this place will infi. 
nitely transcend our present hopes and expectations, 
and that the glorious appearance of the throua^of 
God will rise infinitely beyond whatever we are able 
to conceive of it. We might here entertain our- 
selves with many other speculations on this subject, 
from those several hints which we find of it in the 
holy scriptures; as, whether there may not be dif- 
ferent mansions and apartments of gloiy to beings 
of different natures ; whether, as they excel one an- 
other in perfection, they are not admitted nearer to 
the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater mani- 
festations of his presence ; whether there arc nut 
solemn times and occasions, when all the multitude ; 
ot heaven celebrate the presence of their Maker in ' 
more extraordinary forms of praise and adoration ; 
as Adam, though he had continued in a state of in- 
nocence, would, in the opinion of our divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-aay in a more particular 
manner than any other of the seven. These, and 
the like speculations, we may very innoceutry in- 
dulge, so long as we make use of them to inspire us 
with a desire of becoming inhabitants of this de- 
lightful place. 

“ I have iq this, and in two foregoing^ letters, 
treated on the most serious subject that can employ 
the mind of man— the omnipresence of the Deity; 
a subject which, if possible, should never depart 
from our meditations. We have considered the 


Divine Being, as he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells 
aiuung his works, as he is present to the mind of 
man, and as he discovers himself in a more glorious 
manner among the regions of the blest. Such a 
consideration should be kept awake in us at all 
times, and in all places, and possess our minds with 
a perpetual awe and reverence. It should be inter- 
woven with all our thoughts and perceptions, and 
become one with the consciousness of our own being. 
It is not to be reflected on in the coldness of philo- 
gophy, but ought to sink us into the lowest proslra- 
thi:; betiire Him who is so astonishingly wonderful 
and holy.** 

No.581.] MONDAY, AUGUST 1C, 1714. 

Sunt bonn, sunt quopclum nicdiocria, sunt mnla piiira, 

Qu»legis - — — Makt. Kpig. j. 17. 

Some good, more had, some neilhei one nor t oiher 

I AM at present sitting with a heap of letters be, 
fore me, which 1 Dave received under the character 
of Spectator. I have complaints fiom lovers, schemes 
from projectors, scandal from ladies, congratulations, 
compliments, and advice, in abundance. 

I nave not been thus long an author, to be insen 
siblc of the natural fondness every person must iiavc 
for fueir own productions; and I begin lo think I 
1 have treated my correspondents a little too uncivilly 
in stringing them ail together on a file, and letting 
them lie so long unregarded. I shall therefore, for 
the future, think myself at least obliged to take some 
notice of such letters as I receive, and may possibly 
: do it at the end of every month. 

I In the mean time I intend my present paper as a 
short answer to most of those which have been al- 
ready sent me. 

The public, however, are not to expect I should let 
them into all my secrets; and, though I appear ab- 
struse to most people, it is sullicient if I am under- 
stood by my particular correspondents. 

My wcll-wjshcr, Van Nath, is very arch, but aot 
quite enough so Ic^ppear in print. 

Pbiladeiphus will, in a little time, see his query 
fully answered by a treatise which is now in the press. 

It was very improper at that time to comply with 
Mr. G. 

• Miss ^itty must excuse me. 

The gentleman who sent me a copy of verses on 
his mistress’s dancing, is, I believe, too thoroughly 
in love to compose correctly. 

I have too gi cat a respect for both the universi- 
ties, to praise one at the expense of the other. 

Tom Nimble is a very honest fellow, and I desire 
him to present my humble service to his cousin Fill 
Bumper. 

I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. 

I may in duo time animadvert ou the case of Grace 
Grumble. 

'i’he petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Poveit refused. 

The papers of A. S. are returned. 

I thank Aristippus for his kind invitation. 

My friend at Woodstock is a bold man to under- 
take for all within ten miles of him. 

I am afraid the entertainment of Tom Turnover 
will hardly be relished by the good cities of London 
and Westminster. 

1 must consider further of it, before 1 indulge 
W. F. in those freedoms he takes with the ladies* 
stockings. 

1 am (>bli|^d to the ingenioui gentleman who if ot 
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me an ode on the subject of a late Spectator, and 
shall lake particular notice of his last letter. 

When the lariy who wrote me a letter dated July 
the ’2Uth, in relation to some passages in a Lover, 
will bo more particular in her directions, I shall be 
«o in my answer. 

The poor gentleman who fancies my writings could 
reclaim a husband, who can abuse such a wile as he 
describes, has, I am afraid, too great an opinion of 
my skill. 

Philanthropos is, I dare say, a very well-Aeaning 
man, but is a little too prolix in bis compositions. 

Constantius himself must be the best judge in the 
affair he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln is received. 

Arethusa and her friend may hear further from me. 

Celia is a little too hasty. 

Harriet is a good girl, but must not courtesy to I 
folks she does not know. 

I must ingenuously confess my friend Samson 
Benstaif has quite puzzled me, and w'rit me a long 
letter which I cannot comprehend one word of. 

Collidan must also explain what he means by his 
“ drigelling.** 

I think it beneath my spectatorial dignity to con- 
cern myself in the affair of the boiled dumpling. 

I shall consult some literati on the project *sont 
me for the discovery of the longitude. 

I know not how to conclude this paper better than 
by inserting a couple of letters which arc really ge- 
nuine, and which I look upon to be two of the 
smartest pieces I have received from my correspond- 
ents of either sex 

“ Bkother Spec., 

“ While you are surveying every object that falls 
in your way, 1 am wholly takeu up with one. Had 
that sage who demanded what beauty was, lived to 
see the dear angel I love, he would not have asked 
such a question. Had another seen her, he would 
himself have loved the person in whom Heaven has 
made virtue visible ; and, were you yourself to be 
in her company, you could noveif with all your lo- 

uucity, say enough of her good-humour and sense. 

send you the outlines of a picture, which 1 can 
no more finish, than I can sufficiently admire the 
dear original. 1 am, your most affectionate Brother, 

“ CoNSTANTio Spec.** 

“ Good Mr. Pert, 

“ I will allow you nothing until you resolve me 
the following question. Pray what is the reason 
that, while you only talk now upon Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Mondays, you pretend to be a greater 
tatler than when you spoke every day as you for- 
merly used (!b do ? If this be your plunging out of 
your taciturnity, pray let the length of your speeches 
compensate for the scarceness of them. I am, good 
Mr. Pert, “ Your Admirer, 

“ If you will be long enough for me, 

“ Amanda Lovki.kngth.** 


No. 582.) WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1714. 

-Tenet Insanabile niultos 

Scribendi eacoethes J tv. Sat vU. 51. 

Tlu» curse of writing la an endless Itch.— Cn. Drydkk. 

Thkhk is a certain distemper, which is mentioned 
neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to be met 
in the London Dispensary. Juvenal, in the 
. motto of my nuper, terms it a caroethes ; which is 
** hard word tor a disease called in plain English, 


** the itch of writing.” This cacoelhes is as epido- | 
mical as the small-pox, there being very few who i 
are not seized with it some time or other in their 
lives. There is, however, this difference in these , 
two distempers, that the first, after having indis- 
posed you for a time, never returns again : whereas 
this I am speaking of, when it is once got into the 
blood, seldom comes out of it. The British nation ; 
is very much afflicted with this malady, and though : 
very many remedies have been applied to persons 
infected with it, few of them have ever proved sue- 1 
cessful. Some have been cauterized with satires • 
and lampoons, but have received little or no benefit 
from them ; others have had their heads fastened for 
an hour together between a cleft board, which is 
made use of as a cuie for the disease when it ap- 
pears in its greatest malignity.* There is, indeed, 
one kind of this malady which has been sometimes 
removed, like the biting of a tarantula, with the 
sound of a musical instrument, which is commonly 
known by the name of a cat-call. But if you have 
a patient of this kind under your care, you may as- 
sure your.self there is no other way of recovering 
him effectually, but by forbidding him the use of 
pen, ink, and paper. 

But, to drop the allegory before 1 have tired it | 
ouf, there is no species of scribblers more offensive, 
and more incurable, than your periodical writers, 
whose words return upon the public on certain days, j 
and at stated times. We have not the consolation | 
in the perusal of these authors which we find at the 
reading of all others, namely, that we are sure, if we i 
have but patience, we may come to the end of their ! 
labours. I have often admired a humorous saying 
of Diogenes, who reading a dull author to several of 
his friends, when every one began to be tired, find- ; 
ing that he was almost come to a blank leaf at the | 
end of it, he cried, “ Courage, lads, I see laud.” i 
On the contrary, our progress through that kind of 
writers I am now speaking of is never at an end. 
One day makes work for another— we do not know 
when to promise ourselves rest. 

It is a melancholy thing to consider that the art 
of printing, which might be the greatest blessing to 
m^kiud, should prove detrimental to us, aud that | 
it should bo made use of to scatter piejudice aud ig- | 
Durance through a people, instead of conveying lo 
them truth and knowledge. I 

I was lately reading a very whimsical treatise, | 
entitled William Kamsay’s Vindication of Astro- i 
logy. This profound author, among many mystical 
passages, has the following one : ” ^I'he absence of 
the sun is not the cause of uight, forasmuch as his 
light is so great that it may illuminate the earth all 
over at once, as clear as broad day; but there are j 
teuebiilleous and dark stars, by whose iuftuence i 
night is brought on, and wiiich do ray out darkness ' 
and obscurity upon the earth as the sun does light.” 

I consider writers in the same view this sage as- 
trologer does the heavenly bodies. Some of them 
are stars that scatter light as others do darkness. I I 
could mention several authors who are teiicbrificoiis ! 
stars tif the first magnitude, aud point out a knot of j 
gentlemen, who have been dull iu concert, and may j 
be looked upon as a dark constellation. The nation ; 
has been a* great while benighted with several of I 
those auliluminaries. I suffered them lo ray out 
their dl^kiiess as long as I was able to endure it, 
till at length I came to a resolution of rising upon 
them, and hope in a little time to drive them quite 
out of the British hemisphere. 

• Put iu the pillory. 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 20, 1714. 

Jjwe tl)yp\um pinosfjue fereus do inontibus alUs, 
lecta serai late cireum, oui lalia eiira* : 

I,>S4' abore iiiaiium duro terui; ipse feraces 
Fi^ai uuniu plautas, et luiueus irrigel iii]l)re!i. 

Vino. Cieorg. Iv. 112: 

Vith his own hand the guardian of the bees 
I'or sdps of pines may search the mountain trees. 

And with wild thyme and sav'ry plant the pluui. 

Till his hard horny lingers ache willi paiu; 

And deck with fruitful trees the fieUl.s around. 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground — Drtdkn. 

Evkrv station of life has duties which arc proper 
I to it. Those who arc determined by choice to any 
I particular kind of busino.ss, are indeed more hupp) 
*han tliosc who are dcteimined by necessity; but 
both are under uii equal obligation of fixing on eni- 
ploynieiits, which ina) be either u.scful to themselves, 
or beneficial to others : no one of the sous of Adam 
ought to think himself e.Kempt from that labour and 
industry which were denounced to our first parent, 
and in him to all his posterity. 'I'hoso to whom 
birth or fortune may seem to make such an appli- 
cation unnecessary, ought to find out some calling 
or profession fur themselves, that they may nut lie 
as a burden on the species, and be the only useless 
])aris of the creation. 

Many of our country gentlemen in their 'busy 
hours apply themsidvcs wholly to the chase, or to 
some other diversion which they find in the fields 
and Woods. This gave occasion to one of our most 
eminent English writers to represent every one of 
them as lying under a kind of curse pronounced to 
tuem in ilic words of (ioliah, “ 1 will give thee to 
the fowls of the air and to the beasts of the field.” 

Though exercises of this kind, when indulged 
with moUeiutioii, may have a good influence both 
on the ininu and body, the country aflords many 
other amuscinenls of a more noble kind. 

Among these I know muie more delightful in 
itself, and beuelicial to the public, than that of 
planting. I could mention a nobleman who.''C for- 
tune has placed him in .M'veral parts of England, 
and who bus always l.-ft these visible murks behind 
him, which show he has been there ; he never hired 
a house in bis^ife, without Icutiug all about iLthe 
seeds of wi'altii, and bestowing legacies on thepos- 1 
tcrity of the owner. Had all the gentlemen of 
J'ingiaiid made the same iinproveineuts upon their ! 
estates, our whole country would have been at this j 
time as one great garden. Nor ought such an em- 
ployment to be looked upon as too inglorious for! 
men of the highest rank. There have been heroes { 
in this art, as well as in others. We arc told in ' 
particular of Cyrus the Great, that he planted all 
I he Lesser Asia. Tliere is indeed something truly 
inagiiificeut in this kind of amusement; it gives a 
nobler air to several parts of nature ; it fills the 
earth with a variety of beautiful ucencs, and has j 
someiliiiig in it like creation. For this reason, the 
pleasure of one who jdaiits is something like that of 
a poet, who, as Aristotle observes, is more delighted 
vith his productions than any other writer or artist 
wliatsoevcr. 

Flantations have one advantage in them wliich is 
not to be found in most other works, us they give a 
pleasure of a more lasting dale, and coutiunally im- 
prove in the eye of the planter. When you have 
finished a building, or any other undeitalAig of the 
like nature, it imniediately decays upon )our hands; 
you see it biought to Us utmost point of perfection, 
and from that time hastening to its ruin. On the 
roniraiy, when )ou lio,v»: I'lncdied your plantalioos, 


they are still arriving at greater degrees of perfec- 
tion as long as you live, and appear more delightful 
in every succeeding year than they did in the forc- 
going. 

But I do not only recommend this art to men of 
estates as a pleasing amusement, but as it is a kind 
of virtuous employment, and may therefore be in- 
culcated by moral motives; particularly from the 
love which we ought to have for our country, and 
the regard which we ought to bear to our posterity. 
As foi the first, I need only mention what is fre 
queiitly observed by others, that the increase of 
forest trees does by no means bear a proportion to 
the destruction of them, insoinucli that in a lew ages 
the nation may be at a loss to supply it.sclf w ith 
timber suflieieut for the fleets of England. 1 know 
when a man talks of jiosterity in matters of tins 
nature, he is looked upon with an eye of ridicule by 
the cunning and selfish jiart of mankind. Mi.si 
peojile are of the humour of an old fellow of a col- 
lege, who, when he was jiressed by the society to 
come into something that might redound to the good 
of their successors, grew very peevish : ‘‘We arc 
always doing,” says he, ” something for posterity, 
but 1 would fain see posterity do something for us.” 

But I think men are inexiusable, who fail in a 
duK of this nature, since it is so easily discharged. 
W hen a man considers that the putting of a lew 
twigs into the ground is doing good to oue who will 
make his appearance in the world about fifty years 
honce, or that he is perhaps making one of Ins own 
descendants easy or rich, by so inconsiderable an 
ex)*ense, if he finds himself averse to it, he must 
conclude that he has a poor and base heart, void ot 
all generous princijdes and love to mankind. 

'I'here is one consideration whicli may very niuth 
enforce what 1 have here said. Many honest minds, 
that are naturally disposed to do good in the world, 
and betorne bem ficiai to mankind, i omplaiu within 
them.sclvea that they have not talents lor it. This, 
therefore, is a good office, which is suited to the 
meanest cupuciti^, and wliich may be periormed by 
multitudes, who Stve not abilitiis sufliuient lode- 
serve well of tiicdr country, and to recommend iheni- 
solves to their posterity, by any other method. It 
i.s the phrase of a friend of mine, when any useful 
country neighbour dies, that ‘‘you may trace him;” 
which k look upon as a good funeral oration, at the 
death of an honest husbanduiun, who huih left ihe 
impressions of his industry behind him in the place 
where he has lived. 


Upon the foregoing considerations, I can scarcely 
forbear representing the subjeet of this paper as a 
kind of moral virtue; which, as 1 have already shown, 
recommends itself likew'iso by the pleasure that al- 
tunds it. It must he confessed that this i* none of 
those lurbulcnt pleasures which are apt to grutily a 
man in tlie heats of youth; but, if it be not so 
tuu.ultuous, it is more lusting. Nothing can be 
more dcdighiful than to entertain ourselves with 
prospects of our owu iiiakiiig, and to walk under 
those shades which our own industry has raided. 
Amuseinents of this nature compose the miiKl, and 
lay at rest all those jiassious which are uneasy to 
the soul of man, heside.s that they naturallv en- 
gender good thoughts, and dispose us to laudable 
conteiiijilationg. Many of the old }ihilo8ophei.i 
passed away the greatest jiarts of their lives aiuontr 
their gardens. Epicurus himself could not thiiiK 
sensual pleasure attainable in any other scene. 
Every leuilcr, who is acquainted with Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Ifurace the greatest geniuses of uil unti 
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quity, knows very well with how much rapture they 
have spoken on this subject; and that Vir(ii^il in 
particular has written a whole book on the art of 
planting. 

This art seems to have been more especially 
adapted to the nature of man in his primeval state, 
when he had life enough to see bis productions 
flourish in their utmost beauty, and gradually decay 
with him. One who lived before the flood might 
have seen a wood of the tallest ^aks in the acorn. 
But I only mention this particular in orde% to intro- 
duce, in my next paper, a history which I have found 
among the accounts of China, and which may be 
looked upon as an antediluvian novel. 


No. 584.] MONDAY, AUGUST 23, 1714. 

Hie gelidi foDtes, hie mollia prata, Lyeori : 

Hie uemus, hie loto tecum couaumcrer »vo. — VtRO. EcL x. 42. 
Come see what pteasuse« in our plains ahound : 

I he woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground ; 

Here 1 could live, and love, and die with only you. — D rtdkn. 

Hilpa was one of the hundred and fifty daughters 
of Zilpah, of the race of Cohu, by whom some of the 
learned think is meant Cain. She was exceedingly 
beautiful, and, when she was but a girl of threescore 
and ten years of age, received the addresses of seve- 
ral who made love to her. Among these wAe two 
brothers, Harpath and Shalum. Harpath being the 
first-born, was master of that fruitful region which 
lies at tjse fool of mount Tirzah, in the southern 
parts of China. Shalum (which is to say the planter, 
in the Chinese language) possessed all the neigh- 
bouring hills, and that great range of mountains 
which goes under the name of Tirzah. Harpath 
was of a haughty contemptuous spirit; Shalum was 
of a gentle disposition, beloved Doth by God and 
man. 

It is said that among the antediluvian women, 
the daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly set 
Upon riches; for which reason the beautiful Hilpa 
preferred Harpatli to Shalum, because of bis nu- 
merous flocks and herds, iha# covered all the lnw 
country which runs along the foot of mount Tirzah, 
aud is watered by several fountains and streams 
breaking out of the sides of that mountain. 

Harpath made so quick a dispatch of his court- 
ship, that ho married Hilpa in the hunj)redth year 
of her age ; and, being of an insolent temper, 
laughed to scorn his brother Shalum for having pre- 
tended to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was master 
of nothing but a long chain of rocks and moun- 
tains, This so much provoked Slmluni, that he is 
said to have cursed his brother in the bilterucsg of 
his heart, and to have prayed that one of his moun- 
tains might fall upon his head if ever ho came 
within the shadow of it. 

From this time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the valleys, but came to an untim»*ly 
end in the two hundred and fiftieth year of his age, 
bein^ drowned in a river as he attempted to cross 
it. This river is called to this day, from his name 
who perished in it, the river Harpath ; and, what 
is very remarkable, issues out of one of those moun- 
tains which Shalum wished might fall upon his 
brother, when be cursed him in the bitterness of his 
heart. 

Hilpa was in the hundred and sixtieth year of her 
JH?e at the death of her husband, having brought him 
but fifty children before he was snatened away, as 
has been already related. Many of the antediluvians 
made love to the young widow ; though po one was 


thought 60 likely to succeed in her affections as her 
first lover Shalum, who renewed his court to her 
about ten years after the death of Harpath ; for it 
was not thought decent in those days that a widow 
should be seen by a man within ten years after the 
decease of her husband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and re- 
solving to take away that objection which had been 
raised against him when he made his first addresses 
to Hilpa, began, immediately after her marriage 
with Harpath, to plant all that mounlaiiious region 
wbkh fell to his lot in the division of this country. 

I He knew how to adapt every plant to its proper 
soil, and is thought to have inherited many tradi- 
tional secrets of that art from the first man. This 
employment turned at length to his profit as well as 
to his amusement: his mountain^ were in a few 
years shaded with young trees, that gradually shot 
up into groves, woods, and forests, intermixed with 
walks and lawns, and gardens; insomuch that the 
whole region, from a naked and desolate prospect, 
began now to look like a second paradise. 'Ihe 
I pleasantness of the place, and the agreeable dis- 
position of Shalum, who was reckoned one of the 
! mildest and wisest of all who lived before the flood, 
drew into it multitudes of people, who were per- 
petually employed in the sinking of wells, the dig- 
ging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees, fi)r 
the better distribution of water through every part 
of this spacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every year 
more beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the 
1 space of seventy autumns, was wonderfully pleased 
with the distant prospect of Shulum’s hills, which 
were then covered with innumerable tufts of trees, 
and gloomy scenes, that gave a magnificence to the 
place, and converted it into one of the liuest land- 
scapes the eye of man could behold. I 

'1 be Chinese record a letter which Shalum is said 
to have written to Hilpa in the eleventh year of her , 
widowhood. 1 shall here translate it, without de- 
parting from that iiolile simplicity of sentiments 
and plainness of manners which appear in the 
original. 

fcihalum was at this time one hundred and eighty 
years old, and Hilpa one hundred and seventy. 

Shalumf Master of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, 
Mistrois of the 1 alleys. 

" In tho 788th year of the creation. 

“ What have I not suifered, O thou daughter of 
Zilpah, since thou gavest thyself* away in marriage 
to my rival ? 1 grew weary of the light of the sun, 
and have been ever since covering myself with 
woods and forests. These threescore ami ten yeiirs 
have I bewailed the loss of thee on the top of mount 
Tirzah, aud soothed my melancholy among a thou- 
sand gloomy shades of my own raising. My dwel- 
lings are at present a.s the garden of God : every 
part of them is filled with fruits, and flowers, and 
fountains. The whole mountain is perfumed for 
thy reception. Come up into it, O my beloved, and 
let us people this spot of the new world with a beau- 
tiful race of mortals ; let us mullinly exceedingly 
among these delightful shades, and fill every quarter 
of them with sons and daughters, liemember, O 
thou daughter of Zilpah, that the age of nlfcin is but 
a thousand years ; that beauty is the admiration but 
of a few centuries. It flourishes as a mountain oak, 
or as a cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in three or 
four hundred years will fade away, and never be 
thought of by posterity, unless a young wood springs 
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from its roots. Think well on this, and remember 
thy neighbour in the mountains.” 

Having here inserted this letter, which I look 
upon as the only antediluvian billet-dtmx now ex- 
tant, I shall in my next paper give the agswer to 
it. and the sequel of this story. 


No. 585.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1714. 

Ipsi Iflfttilla voces ad sidera jactant 
Iiitousi niontes : ip.sac jam caniiiuu rupes. 

Ipsa sonant arbusta Viro. Eel. v. 68. 

The mountain-tops un-nhorn, the rocks rejoice ; 

The lowly abruhs partake of liunian voice. — D ryokn. 

THE SEQUEL OF THE STORY OF SHALUM AND HILPA. 

The letter inserted in my last had so good an 
effect upon Hilpa, that she answered it in less than 
twelve months after the lullowing manner : — 

Hilpa^ Mittrett of the Valley to Shalum^ Matter 
of Mount Tirzah. 

*• In the 789th year of the creation. 

** Whdt have I to do with thee, O Shulum? Thou 
praisesl Hiipa’s beauty, but art thou not secretly 
enamoun.'d with the verdure of her meadows? Art 
thou not more affected with the prospect of her green 
valleys than thou wouldest be with the sight of her 
person ? The lowings of my herds and the bleating 
of my flocks make a pleasant echo in thy mountains, 
and sound sweetly in thy ears. Wliut though I am 
delighted with the wavitigs of thy forests, and those 
breezes of perfumes which flow from the top of Tir- 
zah, are these like the riches of the valley ? 

” 1 know thee, O Shaluin ; thou art more wise and 
happy than any of the sons of men. Thy dwellings 
ate among the cedars : thou scarchest out the di- 
versity of soils : thou uaderstandest the influences of 
the stars, aud markest the change of seasons. Can : 
a woman appear lovely in the eyes of such a one? ; 
Disquiet me not, O Shalutn ; let me alone, that I | 
may enjoy those goodly possessions which are fallen I 
to my lot. Win me n(»t bj thy enticing words. May 
thy trees increase and multiply ; mayest thou add ! 
wood to wood, and shade to shade ; but tempt not ! 
Hilpa to destroy thy solitude, aud make thy retire- I 
ment populous.’* j 

The Chinese say that a little time afterward she I 
accepted of a treat in one of the ncighlmuring hills, 
to which Shaluni had invited her. This treat lasted 
for two years, and is said to have cost Sbalum live 
hundred antelopes, two thousand ostriches, and a 
ihi;usand tuns of milk ; but what most of all recom- 
mended it, was that variety of delicious fruits and 
potherbs, in which no person then living could any 
way equal Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he had planted 
amidst the wockI of nightingales. The wood was 
made up of such fruit-trees and plants as are most 
agreeable to the several kinds of singing birds; so 
that it had drawn into it all the music of the country, 
and was filled from one end of the year to the other 
with the most agreeable concert in season. 

He showed her every day some beautiful and sur- 
prising scene in this new region of woodlands ; | 
and, aswy this means he bad all the opportunities he 
could wish for of opening his mind to her, he suc- 
ceeded so well, that upon her departure she made 
him a kind of a promise, and gave him her word to 
return to him a positive answer in less than fifty . 
Tears. I 


I She had not been long among her own people in 
j the valleys, when she received new overtures, and 
at the same time a most splendid visit from Mish- 
; pacii, who was a mighty man of old, and had built 
' a great city, which he called after his own name. 
Every house was made for at least a thousand years, 
nay there were some that were leased out for three 
lives ; so that the quantity of stone and timber con- 
sumed in this budding is scarce to be imagined by 
those who live in*he present age of the world. This 
great m«.n entertained her with the voice of musical 
instruments which had been lately invented, and 
danced before her to the sound of the timbrel. He 
also presented her with several domestic utensils 
wrought in brass and iron, which had been newly 
1 found out for the conveniency of life. In the mean 
UiiTie Shalum grew very uneasy with himself, and 
was sorely displeased at Hilpa for the reception 
which she had given to Mishpach, insomuch that he 
never wrote to her or spoke of- her during a whole 
revolution of Saturn ; but finding that this inter- 
course went no further than a visit, he again re- 
newed bis addresses to her ; who, during his long 
silence, is said very often to have cast a wishing eye 
upon mount Tirzah. 

Her mind c<»ntinued wavering about twenty years 
longer between Shalum and Mishpach; for though 
her ibclinatioiis favoured the former, her interest 
pleaded very powerfully for the other. While. her 
heart was in this unsettled condition, the following 
accident happened, which determined her choice. 

A high tower of wood that stood in the city of Mish- 
pach having caught fire by a flaNh of lightning, in 
a few days reduced the whole town to ashes. Mish- 
pach resolved to rebuild the place, whatever it should 
cost him ; and, having already destroyed all the 
timber of the country, be was forced to have recourse 
to Shalum, whose forests were now two hundred 
years old. He purchased these woods with so many 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and with such a 
vast extent of fields and pastures, that Shalum was 
now grown more wealthy than Mishpach ; aud there- 
fore appeared so charming in the eyes of Zilpah’s 
daughter, that she no longer refused him in mar- 
riage. On the day on which he brought her up into 
the mountains he raised a must prodigious pib* of 
cedar, and of every sweet-smelling wood, which 
reached a^out three hundred cubits in height: he 
also cast into the pile bundles of myrrh and sheaves 
of spikenard, enriching it with eveiy spicy shrub, 
and making it fat with the gums of his plantations. 
This was the hurnt-ofl’ering which Shalum offered in 
the day of his esjmusals ; the smoke of it ascended 
up to heaven, and filled the whole country with in- 
cense and perfume. 

No. 586.1 FRIDAY, AUGUST 27, 1714. 

— Qusb 111 vita usurpaiit lioniinea, cogitant, curaiit, vitlent, qun- 

a ue aguiit vigilantes, agitauique, eft cuique ui soniiio occi- 
unt. — Cic. de Div. i 

The things which employ men's waking thoughts and actions 
recur to their imaglnuUuiie in sleep. j 

By the lust post 1 received the following letter, j 
which is built upon a thought that is now, and very | 
well carried on ; for w(^ich reasons I shall give it to 
the public without aUeratiou, addition, or amend- 
ment 

“ Sib, 

“ It was a good piece of advice which Pythagoras 
gave to his scholars— that every night before they 
slept thcy^boifld exunmio what they bad been doing 
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that day, and so discover what actions were worthy 
of pursuit to-raorrow', and what little vices were to 
be prevented from slippiu^^ unawares into a habit, 
[f 1 might second the philosopher’s advice, it should 
be mine, that in a morning before my schol&r rose 
he should consider what he had been about that 
night, and with the same strictness as if the condi> 
tion he has believed himself to be in w*as real. Such 
a scrutiny into the actions of his fancy must be of 


the circumstances which a man imagines himself in 
during sleep are generally such as entirely favour 
his inclinations, good or bad, and give him imagi- 
nary opportunities of nursuing them to the utmost : 
so that his temper will lie fairly open to his view, 
while he considers how it is moved when free from 
those constraints which the accidents of real life 
put it under. Dreams are certainly the result of 
our waking thoughts, and our daily hopes and fears 
are what give the miuil such nimble relishes of plea- 
sure, and such severe touches of pain, in its i^id- 
night rambles. A man that murders his enemy, or 
deserts his friend, in a dream, had need to guard his 
temper against revenge and ingratitude, and take 
heed that he be not tempted to do a vile thing in 
the pursuit of false, or the neglect of true honour. 
For my part, 1 seldom receive a benefit, but in a 
night or two’s time I make most noble rcturn^s for 
it ; which, though my benefactor is not a whit the 
better for, yet it pleases me to think that it was from 
a principle of gratitude in me that my mind was 
susceptible of such generous transport while I 
thought myself repaying the kindness of my friend : 
and I have often been ready to beg pardon, instead 
of returning an injury, after considering that when 
the offender was in my power I had curried my re- 
sentments much too far. 

“ I think it has been observed, in the course of 
your papers, how much one’s happiness or misery 
may depend upon the imagination : of which truth 
those strange workings of fancy in sleep are no in- 
considerable instances ; so that not only the advan- 
tage a man has of making discoveries of himself, 
but a regard to his own ease or disquiet, may induce 
him to accept of my advice. Such as are w illing to 
comply with it, I shall put into a way of doing it 
with pleasure, by observing only one maxim which 
I shall give them, viz. ‘ To go to bed wi^h a mind 
entirely free from passion, and a body clear of the 
least intemperance.* 

“ They, indeed, who can sink into sleep with their 
thoughts less calm or innocent than they should be, 
do but plunge themselves into scenes of guilt and 


been content to have gone to bed without the other 
bottle ; believe me these effects of fancy are no con- 
temptible punsequences of commanding or indulging 
one’s appetite. 

“ I forbear recommending my advice upon many 
other ac^unts, until 1 hear how you and )our read- 
ers relish what 1 have already said ; among whom, if 
there be any that may pretend it is useless to them, 
because they never dream at all, there may be others 


considerable advantage; for this reason, becaus^fperhaps who do little else all day long. Were every 


one as sensible as I am what happens to him in his 
sleep, it would be no dispute whether we pass so con- 
sidorable a portion of our time in the condition of 
stocks and stones, or whether the soul were not per- 
petually at work upon the principle of thought. 
However, it is an honest endeavour of mine to per. 
suade my countrymen to reap some advantage from 
so many unregarded hours, and as such you will 
encourage it. 

“ I shall conclude with giving you a sketch or 
two of my way of proceeding. f 

“ If I have any business of consequence to do to- 
morrow, I am scarce dropt asleep to-night hut I am 
in the midst of it ; and when awake, 1 consider the 
whole procession of the affair, and get the advan- 
tage of the next day’s experience before the sun has 
risen upon it. 

“ There is scarcely a great post but what I have 
some time or other been in ; but my bchavioiii while 
I was master of a college pleases me so well, that 
whenever there is a province of that nature vacanr, 
I intend to step in as soon as 1 can. 

1 have done many things that would not pn>s 
examination, when 1 have had the ait of Hying or 
being invisible ; for which reason J am glad I am 
not possessed of those extraordinary qualities. 

“ Lastly, Mr. Spectator, I have hem a great cor- 
respondent of yours, and have read many of my let- 
ters in your paper which I never wrote to yon. If 
you have a mind I should really be so, I have got a 
parcel of visions and other miscellanies in iny no*- 
tu«iry, which I shall send you to enrich your paper 
with on proper occasions. 

“ I am, &o. 

** Oxford, Aug. 20. “John Shadow.” 


No. 587.] MONDAY. AUGUST 30, 1714. 

Intus et in cute novl. — P krs. Sat. iii. 30. 

1 know ihoc to thy bottom ; frutu witliin 

Thy shallow cenire to the utmost skin — D r^dik. 

Though the author of the fidlowing vision is un- 
known to me, 1 am apt to think it may he the work 


misery ; or they who are willing to purchase any of that ingenious gentleman, who promised liie, iu ; 
midnight disquietudes for the satisfaction of a full the last paper, some extracts out of his noctuary. 
meal, or a skin full of wine ; these 1 have nothing ' 
to say to, as not knowing how to invite them to re- 
flections full of shame and horror : but those that 
will observe this rule, I promise them they shall 
awake into health and cheerfulness, and be capable 
of recounting with dt light those glorious moments, 
therein the mind has been indulging itself in such 
luxury of thought, such noble hurry of imagination. 

Suppose a man’s going supperless to bed should in- 
troduce him to the table of some great prince or 
other, where be shall be enterfiined w ith the noblest 
marks of honour and plenty, and do so much busi- 
ness after, that he shall rise with as good a stomach 
to hi.i breakfast as if ho hud fasted all night long : 
or suppose he should see his dearest friends remain 
night in great distresses, which he should in- 


*Uutly have disengaged thorn from, could he have | 


Siu, 

** I was the other day reading the life of Ma- 
homet. Among many other e.Mruvagum cs, I find it 
recorded of that impostor, that in the louith year of 
his age, the angel Gabriel caught him up while he 
was among his playfellows ; and, carrying him aside, 
cut open bis breast, plucked out his heart, and wrung 
out of it that black drop of blood, in w hich, say the ; 
Turkish divines, is contained the fonitm peccatiy so 
that he was free from siu ever after. I immediately 
said to myself. Though this story be a fiction, a 
very good moral may he drawn from it, would every 
man but apply it to himself, and endeavour to 
squeeze out of his heart whatever sins or ill quali 
ties he find in it. 

“ While my mind was wholly taken up with this 
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contemplation, 1 insensibly fell into a most pleasing 
slumber, when methouphi two porters entered my 
chamber, currying a large chest between them. 
After having set it down in the middle of the room 
they departed. I immediately endeavoured to open 
what was sent me, when a shape, like tha|||in which 
we paint our angels, appeared before me, and for- 
bade me. * Enclosed,* said he, ‘ are the hearts of 
several of your friends and acquaintance ; but, be- 
fore you cun be qualitied to see and animadvert oi| 
the failings of others, you must bo pure yourself:* 
whereupon he drew out his incision knife, cut me 
open, took out my heart, and began to squeeze it. 1 
was in a g*eat confusion to see how many things, 
which 1 hud always cherished as virtues, issued out 
of my heart on this occasion. In short, after it 
had been thoroughly squeezed, it looked like an 
empty bladder; when the phantom, breathing a 
fresh particle of divine air into it, restored it safe to 
its former repository ; and, having sewed me up, we 
^egan to examine the chest. 

“ The hearts wexe all enclosed in transparent 
phials, and preserved in a liquor which looked like 
spirits of wine. The first which I cast my eye upon 
I was afraid would have broke the glass which con- 
tained it. It shot up and down, with incredible 
swiftness, through the liquor iu which it swam, and 
very liequcutly bounced against the side of the 
phial. The yhme*, or spot in the middle of it, was 
not large, but of a red fiery colour, and seemed to 
be the cause of these violent agitations. * That,’ 
says my instructor, ‘ is the heart of Tom Dread- 
nought, who behaved himself well iu the lute wars, 
but has for these ten years lust past been aiming at 
some post of honour to no purpose. He is lately 
retired into the country, where, quite choked up with 
spleen and clioler, he rails at better men than him- 
self, and will be for ever uneasy, because it is iiu- 
poibsibie he should thiuk his merits sullicicntly re- 
warded.’ The next heart that 1 examined was 
remarkable for its smallness ; it lay still at the bot- 
tom of the pliiul, and 1 could hardly perceive that 
it beat ul ail. The /omen was quite black, and had 
almost dirt’used itself over the whole heart. ‘ This,* 
says my interpreter, ‘ is the heart of Dick Gloomy, 
who never thirsted after any thing but money. Not- 
withstanding all his endeavours, he is still poor. 
This has fiung him into a most deplorable state of 
melancholy au«l despair. He is a cuinposiiion of 
envy and idleness: hates mankind, hut gives them 
their revenge by being more uneasy to himself than 
to any one else.* 

** The phial 1 looked upon next contained a large 
fair heart whi( h beat very strongly. *rhe fomet or 
spot in it was exceedingly small ; but i could not 
help observing, that which way soever I turned the 
phial, it always appeared uppermost, and iu the 
strongest point of light. ‘ The heart you are exa- 
mining,’ says my companion, * belongs to Will 
Worthy. He has, indeed, a most uoble soul, and 
is possessed of a thousand good qualities. The speck 
which you discover is vanity.* 

“ * Here,* says the angel, ‘ is the heart of Free- 
love, your intimate frienu.*— Preeiove and I,* said 
I, ‘ are at present very cold to one another, and Ido 
not care for looking on the heart of a man which 1 
fear is overcuitt with rancour.* My teacher com- 
manded me to look upon it : 1 did so, and to my uii* 
•ptakable surprise, found that a small swelling spot, 
which 1 at first took to be ill-will towards me, was 
only passion ; and that upon my nearer iusjiection 
it wholly dnappeared *, upon which the phantom 


told me Freelove was one of the best natnred men 
alive. 

** ‘ This,’ says my teacher, ‘ is a female heart ol 
your acquaintance.* 1 found the fomes in it of the 
largest size, and of a hundred diflorent colour.^, 
w'hich’were still varying every moment. Upon my 
asking to whom it belonged, I was informed that it 
W’as the Iw'art of Coquetilla. 

“ I set it down, and drew out another, in which I 
ftook the fomes at first sight to be very small, but 
was an^zed to find that, as 1 looked steadfastly upon 
it, it grew still larger. It was the heart of Melissa, 
a noted prude, who lives the next door to me. 

“ * I show you this,’ says the phantom, ‘ because 
it is iudeed a rarity, and you have the happiness to 
know the person to whom it belongs,’ He then put 
into my hands a large crystal glass, that enclosed a 
heart, in which, though I examined it with the ut- 
most nicety, I could not perceive any blemish. I 
made no scruple to aftirm thukit niust be the heart 
of Seraphina; and was glatl, but not surprised, to 
lintl tbal it was so. ‘ She is indeed,’ continued my 
guide, ‘ the ornament as well as the envy ot her 
sex.’ At these last words he pointed to the hearts 
of several of her female acquaintance which lay in 
different phials, and had very large spots in tin tn, 
all of a deep blue. ‘ You are nut to wonder,* says 
he, < that you see no sjiot in a heart, whose inn«)- 
cence has been jiroof against all the corruptions of a 
depraved age. If it has any blemish, it is too small 
to be discovered by human eyes.’ 

** I laid it down, and took up the hearts of other 
females, in all of which the fomes ran in several 
veins, which were twisted together, and made a very 
perplexed figure. I asked the meaning of it, and 
was told it rejircsonted deceit. 

“ I should have been glad to have examined the 
hearts of several of my acquaintance, whom I knew 
to be particularly addicted to drinking, gaming, in- 
triguing, &€., but my interpreter told me I must let 
that alone until another opportunity, and fiung down 
the cover of the chest with so much violence as im- 
mediately awoke me.” 


No. 588.] WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 1, 1714 

Dicitis, omnia iu inibecillituto cat et gratia, et caritaa. 

CiCKRO. 

Vou pretend thi'it nil kindnesa and benevolence is 
founded lu weukucita. 

Man may be considered in two views, as a rea- 
sonable and as a sociable being ; capable of bc- 
coniiiig himself either liappy or miserable, and ol 
contributing to the happiness or misery of his fel- 
low-creatures. Suitably to this double capacity, the 
Contriver of human tialurc hath wisely furnished it 
with two principles of action, self-love and benevo- 
lence ; designed one of them to render man wakeful 
to bis own personal interest, the olher to dispose 
him fur giving his utmost assistance to all engaged 
in the same pursuit. 'I'his is such an account of 
our frame, so agreeable to reason, so much for the 
honour of our Maker, and the credit of our species, 
that it may appear somewhat unaccountable whai 
should induce men to represent human nature as 
they do under charactflirs oi disadvantage ; or having 
drawn it with a little and sordid aspect, w hat plea- 
sure they can possibly lake iu such a picture. Do 
they reflect that it is their own, and, if we will be- 
lieve themselves, is not more odious than the origi- 
nal ? One of the first that talked in this lofty strain 
of our nature was Epicurus. Beneficence would 
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n is followers say, is all founded in weakness; and, 
whatever be pretended, the kindness that passeth be- 
tween men and men is by every man directed to 
himself. This, it must be confessed, is <)f a piece 
with the rest of that hopeful philosophy, which, hav- 
ing patched man up out of the f<»ur elements, at- 
trilmtes his being to chance, and derives all his 
actions from an unintelligible declination of atoms. 
And for these glorious discoveries ttie pr)et is beyond 
measure transported in the praises of his hero, as 
he must. iKfeds be something more than man, onl^ 
for an endeavour to prove that man is in nothing 
superior ty beasts. In this school was Mr. Hobbes 
instructed to speak after the same manner, if he did 
not rather draw his knowledge from an ob.servation 
of his own temper ; for he somewhere unluckily lays 
down this as a rule, that from the similitudes of 
thoughts and passions of one man to the thoughts 
and passions of another, whosoever looks into him- 
self and considers what he d(tlh when he thinks, 
hopes, fears, &c., ancl upon what grounds, he shall 
hereby read and know what are the thoughts and 
passions of all other men upon the like occasion. 
Now we will allow Mr. Hobbes to know best how 
he was inclined ; but in earnest, I should bo heartily 
out of conceit with myself if 1 thought myself of this 
unamiable temper as ho atbrnis, and should have as 
little l^ndnets for myself as for any body in» the 
world. Hitherto J always imagined that kind and 
benevolent propensions were the original growth of 
the heart of man ; and, however checked and over- 
topped by counicr-inclinations that have since sprung 
up within us, have still some fon e in the worst of 
tempers, and a considerable influence on the best. 
And methinks it is a fair step towards tlie proof of 
tliis, that the most beneficent of all beings is he who 
hath an absolute fulness of perfection in himself, 
who gave existence to the universe, and so cannot 
he supposed to want that which ho communicated, 
without diminishing from the plenitude of his own 
power and happiness. The philosophers before men- 
tioned have indeed done all tliat in them lay to in- 
validate this argument; for, placing the gods in a 
state of the m(ist elevated blessedness, they describe 
them as selfish as we poor miserable mortals can be, 
and shut them out from all concern for mankind, 
u])on the score of their having no need of us. But 
if He that sitteth in the heavens wants not us, we 
stand in continual need of him ; and, siAely, next 
♦o the survey of the immense treasures of his own 
mind, the most exalted pleasure be receives is from 
beholding millions of creatures, lately drawn out of 
the gulf of non-existence, rejoicing in the various 
degrees of being and happiness imparted to them. 
\ud as this is the true, the glorious character of the 
Deity, so in forming a reasonable creature he would 
not, if possible^ sutfer his image to pass out of his 
iumds unadorned with a resemblance of himself in 
fhis most lovelv part of bis nature. For what com- 
placency could a mind, whose love is as unbounded 
as his knowledge, have in a work so unlike himself; 
a creature that should be capable of knowing and 
conversing with a vast circle of objects, and love 
none but himself? What proportion would there 
be between the head and the heart of such a crea- 
btre, its aiTectious, and its understanding ? Or could 
a society of such creatures, with no other bottom but 
self-love OB which to maintain a commerce, ever 
flourish P Reason, it is certain, would oblige every 
to pursue the general happiness as tlie means 
to procure and establish his^wn ; and yet, if bo- 
I “mes this consideration, there were note natural in- 


stinct, prompting men to desire the welfare and sa- 
tisfaction of others, 8<df-l<ivo, in defiance of the 
admonitions oi reason, would (juickly run all things 
into a state of war and coiifu.Mun. As nearly inte- 
rested as the soul is in the iate of the body, our pro- 
vident (^oalor saw it nt ccs.-^ary, by tbe constant 
returns m hunger and thirst, tho.se nnporiunate ap- 
petites, to put it in mind of its charge ; knowing that 
if wo should eat and drink no ottener limn cold ab- 
stracted speculation should put us upon these exer- 
’cises, and then leave it to reason to prescribe the 
quantity, we should soon refine ourselves out of this 
Inidily life. And, indeed, it is obvious to remark, 
that we follow' nothing heartily, unless carried to it 
by inclinations which antici})ate our reason, and, 
like a bias, draw the mind strongly towards it. In 
order, therefore, to establish ajierpelual intercourse 
of benefits among mankind, their Maker would not 
fail to give them this gem rous pre])ossession of be- 
nevolence, if, as 1 have said, it were possible. And 
from whence can we go about to argue its iinpossi^ 
hility ? Is it incuusi.stent with self-love ? Are their^ 
motions contrary ? No more than the diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth is opposed to its annual ; or its 
motion round its own centre, which might be im- 
jiroved as an illustration of self-love, to that W'hich 
wl^rls it about the common i entre of the world, an- 
swering to universal benevolence. Is the force of 
self-love abated, or its interest prejudiced, by bene- 
volence? So far from it, that benevolence, though 
a di.stinct principle, is extremely serviceable to self- 
love, and then doth most service when it is least 
dc.signcd. 

But to descend from reason to matter of fact ; the 
pity which arises on sight of persons in distress, and 
the satisfaction of mind which is the consequence of 
having removed them into a happier state, are in- 
stead of a thousand arguments to prove such a thing 
as a disinterested benevolence. Did pity proceed 
from a reflection we make upon our liabieness to 
the same ill accidents we see befal others, it were 
nothing to the present purpose; but this is assign- 
ing an artificial cause of a natural passion, and can 
by no means be admitted as a tolerable account of 
it, because children and persons most thoughtless 
about their own condition, and im ajiable of entering 
into the prospects of futurity, feel the most violent 
touches of compassion. And then, as to that charm- 
ing delight w hich immediately follow s the giving joy 
to another, or relieving his sorrow, and is, when the 
objects are numerous, and the kindness of import- 
ance, rcallv inexpressible, what can this be owing to 
but a consciousness of a man’s having done some- 
thing praiseworthy, and expressive of a great soul? 
Whereas, if in all this he only sacrificed to vanity 
and self-love, us there would be uolhing brave in ac- 
tions that make the most shining appearance, so na- 
ture would not have rewarded them with this divine 
pleasure; nor (fould the commendations, which a 
person receives for benefits d»ine upon selfish vitrws, 
be at all more satisfactory than when he is applauded 
for what he doth without design ; because in both 
case# the ends of self-love are equally answered. 
The conscience of a jip roving one’s self a beiiefaHor 
to mankind is the noblest recompense for being so ; 
doubtless it is, and the most interested cannot pro- 
pose any thing so much to their own advantage ; 
notwithstanding which, the inclination is neverthe- 
less ull^clfish. The pleasure which attends the gra- 
tification of our hunger and thirst is not the cause 
of these a|>petites; they are previous to a 'y such 
prospect; ami so likewise is the desire of doing good ; 
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with this difterence, that, boing seated in the intel- 
iectuai part, this last, though anteiedont to reason, 
may yet be improved and regulated by it; and, 1 
will add, is no otherwise a virtue than as it is so. 
Thus have 1 contended for the dignity of that nature 
1 have the honour to partake of : and, aft^r all the 
evidence produced, think 1 have a right to conclude, 
against the motto of this paper, that there is such a 
thing as generosity in the world. Though, if I were 
under a mistake in this, 1 should say as Cicero it^ 
relation to the immortality of the soul, 1 willingly 
err, and should believe it very much for the interest 
of mankind to lie under the same delusion. For the 
contrary notion naturally tends to dispirit the mind, 
and sinks it into a meanness fatal to the godlike 
zeal of doing good : as, on the other hand, it teaches 
people to be ungrateful, by possessing them with a 
persuasion concerning their benefactors, that they 
have no regard to them in the benetits they bestow. 
Now he that banishes gratitude from among men, 
• by so doing, stops up the stream of heneticiMice : for 
though in conferring kindnesses a truly geuerous 
mail doth not aim at a return, yet he looks to the 
qualities of the person obliged ; and us nothing 
renders a person more unworthy of a benelit than 
his being without all resentment of it, he will not be 
extremely forward to oblige such a man. 


No. 589.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBERS, 1714. 

Persequilur scelus ille suum : lubefaetaqiie taudem 

IctiliUK uitiuuicris, udductuqiie tuiubu.n arbor 

C'orriiit Uvii), Mt-t vui. 774. 

'Hie impious axe he plies, loud .Hirokes resound : 

Till dra^^'d with ro()es, and fell d uith many u wouud. 

't he lousou'd Uue conies rushing to Uie ground. 

“ Sir, 

“1 AM so great an admirer of trees, that the spot 
of ground I liave chosen to build a small seat ujnm 
in the country is almost in tiic midst of a large 
wood. I was obliged, much against my will, to cut 
down several trees, that 1 migiit have any such 
thing as a walk in my gardens ; but then I have 
taken care to leave the space between every walk as 
much a wood as 1 found it. The moment you turn 
either to the right or left you are in a forest, where 
nature presents you with a much more beautiful 
scene than could have been raised by art. 

“ Instead of tulips or carnations 1 tan show you 
oa^s in my gardens of four hundred years’ standing, 
and a knot of elms that might shelter a troop of 
horse from the rain. 

“ It is not without the utmost indignation, that I 
observe several prodigal young heirs in the neigh' 
bourhood felling down the most glorious monuiiicnls 
of their ancestor’s industry, and ruining, in a day, 
the product of ages. 

“ I am mightily pleased with your discourse upon 
planting, which put me upon looking into my books, 
to give you some account of the veheration the 
ancients had for trees. There is an old tradition 
that Abraham planted a cypress, a pine, and a cedar ; 
and that these three incorporated into one tree, 
which was cut down for the building of the temple 
of Solomon. * 

“ Isidorus, who lived in the reign of Constantiu-s, 
assures us, that he saw, even in his time, that fa- 
mous oak in the plains of Mamre, under which 
Abraham is reported to have dwelt ; and adds, that 
the people looked upon it with a great veneration, 
and preserved it as a sacred tree. 

The heathens still went further, and regarded 


it as the highest piece of sacrilege to injure certain 
trees which ihey took to be protected by some deity. 
The story of Erisicthon, the grove of Dodona, and 
that at Delphi, are all instances of this kind. 

11 If 

we consider the machine in Virgil, so min h 
blamed by several critics, in this light, we shall 
hardly think it too violent. 

“ iEueas, when he built his fleet in order to sail 
Tor Italy, was obliged to cut down the grove on 
l^oiint Ida. which however he durst not do until ho 
I had obtained leave from Cybele, to whom it wasde- 
I dieated. The goddess could not but think herself 
i obliged to protect the ships, which were made of 
consecrated timber, after a very extraordinary man- 
ner, and therefore desired Jupiter, that they might 
not be obnoxious to the power of waves or winds. 
Jupiter would not gra::it this, but jiromised her that 
I as many as came safe to Italy should be transformed 
I into goddesse.s of the sea ; which the poet tells us 
was accordingly executed. 

And now at len^tli the iiuinberM hour.n were come, 

Po*fix d by Kate’s irrevocable doom, 

When the great mother of the god.s was fre® 

To Have her slops, and fiiimh Juvc'h decree. 

First, from the quarter of the morn there spning 
A light that sing'd the heavens, and shot along : 

'J hen from a cloud, fring’il round with golden fires. 

Were tiinbrel.s heard, and hcrccvntluan quires; 

And last a voice, with more than mortal Hounds, p 
Both hosts in arms opposed with equal horror wounds. 

* () Trojan race, your needless aul forbear; 

And know my ships are my pc( idiar care. 

VN ith greater ease the bold Kutuliun may 
With his.sing brands attempt to burn the sea, 

1 hail singe iny sacred )>ines. But you, niy charge, 

Loos’d from your crooked anchors, launched at large, 
Kxalted each a nymph; forsake the sand. 

And swim the seas, at ('ybele's command.' 

No .sooner had the goddess cea.sed to speak, 

When lo, th* obedient .ships Iheir hawsers break ! 

Ami strange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 

'1 hey plunge their prows, and dive and spring again : 

As many heauteoUH maids the billows sweep. 

As rude before tall e.nsel.s on the deep. 

' Dkyokn's Vino. 

; “ The common opinion concerning the nymphs, 

' whom the ancients called Hamadryads, is more to 
the honour of trees than any thing yet mentioned. 
It was thought the fate of these nymphs hud so near 
a dcpcndancc on some trees, more especially oaks, 
.that they lived and died together. For this reason 
they were extremely grateful to such persons who 
‘ prcscrverl, those trees with which thei” being suli- 
sislcd. Apollonius tells us a very remarkable story 
to this purpose, with which 1 shall conclude my 
leUet. 

“ A certain man, called Rha*cii8, observing an old 
oak ready to fall, and being moved with a sort of 
compassion towards ihe tree, ordered his servants to 
pour ill fresh earth at the roots of it, and set it up- 
; right. The Hamadryad, or nymph, who must ne- 
cessarily have perished witli the tree, appeared to 
him llie next day, and, a. ter having returued him 
her thanks, told him she was ready to grant what- 
ever he siiould ask. As she was extremely heautiiul, 
Hhiceus desired he might be entertained as her 
lover. The Hamadryad, not much displeased with 
the request, promised to give him a meeting, hut 
cominaudcd him for some days to abstain from the 
embraces of all other women, adding, that she 
would send a bee to him, to let him know when he 
was to be happy. Rhoecus was, it seems, too much 
addicted lo gaming, and happened to be in a run of 
ill-luck when the faith. ul bee came buzzing about 
him; so that, instea^ of minding his kind invita- 
tion, he had, like to nave killed nirn for his pams. 

, The Hamadryad was so provoked at her own un^ 
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appointraeut, and the ill usage of her messenger, 
that she deprived Uhiecus of the use of his limbs. 
However, suys the story, he was not so much a 
cripple, but ho made a shift to cut down the tree, 
and consequently to fell his mistress.” 


No. 590.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER G, 1714. 

Assiduo laliiuitiir tfiiipora motu. 

Non HOCUS iic lluineu, Nc«jue oiuia consistere fluinen. A 
Nec levis hora poloU : sod ut uiuia impcdlilur unda, ^ 

IJryotunpio prior ur^otquo ])rioroin ; • 

'I'eiMpora sic lu^iuiil panlor, parilorquu sequuntur: 

Kt nova snnl soinpor. Nuin quoil iuit anle, roiudum e.st : 
FiUpie, quod hand fuerut : inomcuiaque cunclu novanlur. 

• Ovid, Met. XV. 179. 
E'en tiino.i are in jieijHdual tlux, and run. 

Like rivers from llieir fountains, rollnij^ on. 

For time, no more than .streams, is at a stay ; 

The llyinj^ hour is o\ or on nor way ; 

And a.H the fountains siill .supply tlioir .store, 
d he wave behind iinyiels tlio wave ht foie; 

'i iuis in succes.sive cqtCrse the iinmito.H run. 

Ami urj{o Ihoir pieilcccsNor niiniilos on, 

Sidl movin^r, ever new; lor roino'r things 
Are laid a.side, like ahdicaled kings; 

And every moment alters wliat is done. 

And innovates .some act, Idi then unknow’n.— O rvuen. 

The foUou'ing duanine comat from the same hand 
with the Essays on Injinitude. 

‘‘Wk con.sidcr inlinite sjiuco as an exptansion 
without a circumfercncM ; we consider eternity, or 
inlinite duration, as a line that has neither a be- 
ginning nor an end. lu our speculations of infinite 
j space, we consider that particular place in which we 
, r;:ist as a kind of centre to the whole expansion. In 
: our sjioculations of eternity, wc consider the time 
I which IS present to us as the middle, which divides 
the whole line into two equal parts. For this reason 
many witty authors compare the present time to an 
isthmus, or narrow neck of land, that rises in the 
midst of an ocean, immeasurably diffused on either 
j side of it.- 

I ” Philosophy, and indeed common sense, naturally 
; ‘.hrows eternity under two divisions, which we may 
call in English that eternity which is past, and that 
eternity wliich is to come. The learned teims of 
j JEternitas a parte ante^ and Mtemilas a parte post^ 

I may be more amusing to the reader, but can nave 
I no other idea altixcd to them than what is conveyed 
I to us by those words, an eternity that is past, and 
■ an eternity that is to come. Each of thes? cternilies 
I is bounded at the one extreme; or, in other words, 
the former has an end, and the latter a beginning. 

” Let us first of all consider that eternity which 
is past, reserving that which is to come for the sub- 
ject of another paper. The nature of this eternity 
j is utterly inconceivable by the mind of man : our 
j reason demonstrates to us that it has been, but ut 
I the same time can frame no idea of it, but what is 
j t»ig with absurdity and contradiction. We can have 
j no other conception of auy duration which is past, 
than that all of it was once present; and whaiever 
was once present is at some certain distance from 
us, and whatever is at any certain distance from us, 
J>e the distance never so remote, cannot be eternity. 
The very notion of any duration being past, implies 
that it was once present, for the idea of being once 
present is actually included in the idea of its being 
past, 1 his, therefore, is a depth not to be sounded 
by human understanding. We are sure that there 
has been au eternity, and yet contradict ourselves 
when we measure this eternity by any notion which 
can frame of it 

If we po to tho bottom of this matter, we shall 


find that the difllculties we meet with iu our cun* 
ceptions of eternity proceed from this single reason, 
that we cau have no other idea of any kind of dura- 
tion than that by which we ourselves, ami ail other 
created beings, do exist; which is, a successive du- 
ration made up of past, present, and to come. 'Phere 
is nothing winch exists after this iiiauner, all the 
parts of whose existence were not once actually 
present, and cunsequeiitly may be roacueh by a 
certain number of years applied to it. We uiay 
ascend as high as we please, and employ our beiug 
to that eternity which is to come, in adding millions 
of years to millions of years, and we can never come 
up to any fountain-head of duration, to any begin- | 
uing in eternity : but at the same time wo are sure ■ 
that whatever was once present dues iio within the 
reach of numbers, though perhaps we can never be 
able to put enough^ of them together for that pur- 
pose. We may as well say, that auy thing may be 
actually present iu any part of inlinite space, which 
does not lie at a certain distance from us, as that 
auy part of inlliiile duration was once actually pre- 
seiil, and doe.s not also he at some determined dis- 
tance from us. The distance in both cases may be 
immeasurable and indelinile as to our faculties, but 
our reason tells us that it cannot be so in itself, 
Il^re, therefore, is that dilhculty w'hich human un- 
derstandiug is not capable of sui inouutiug. We are 
sure that something must have existed from eternity, 
and are at tho same time unable to conceive, that 
any thing which c.xisls, according to our notion of 
existence, can have existed from eternity. 

” It is bard for a reader, who has not rolled this 
thought iu his own mind, to follow in such au ab- 
stracted speculation ; but 1 have been the longer on 
it, because I think it is a demonstrative argument 
of the beiug and eternity of God: and, though there 
are many other demonstrations which lead us to this ' 
great truth, i do not think we ougnt to lay aside | 
any proofs in this matter, which the light of reason 
has suggested to us, especially when it is such a one | 
as has been urged by men famous for their pone- ^ 
tration and force of understanding, and which ap- 
pears altogether conclusive to those who will be at ; 
the pains to examine it. 

“ Having thus considered that eternity w-hTch is 
ast, according to the best idea we cau iranie ot it, 

shall now draw up those several articles on this j 
subject, which are dictated to us by the light ol lea- i 
son, and which may be looked upon as the creed^of I 
a philosopher in this great point. | 

First, It is certain, that no being could have ! 
made itself; for if so, it must have acted before U j 
w'as, which is a contradiction. I 

“ Secondly, That therefore some being must have 
existed from all eternityi 

“Thirdly, That whatever exists after the manner 
of created beings, or according to any notions which 
W'e have of e.\isteuce, could not have existed Irom 
eternity. 

“Fourthly, That this eternal Being must there- 
fore be the great Author of nature, ‘the Aucienl of 
Days,’ who, being at infinite distance iu his perfec- 
tions from all finite and created beings, exists in a 
quite different manner from them, and iu a manner 
of which they can have no idea. 

“ I know that several of the schoolmen, who would 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pre- 
tended to explain the manner of God’s existence, by 
teiliug us that hfc comprehends infinite duration in 


4* Enow. Tbs singular iiunioer is nei# usod for Uie pluroL 
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every moment : that eternity is with him a jmnetum 
ttanf, a fixed p«)int; or, which is as gotjd sense, an 
infinite instant ; that nothing with roft'ronce to his 
existence is either past or to come ; to which tlie 
ingenious Mr. Cowley alludes iu his description of 
heaven • 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

But an eternal uou- does always lust 

“ For my own part, I look upon these proposi- 
tions as words that have no ideas annexed to them : 
and think men had better own their ignorance than 
advance doctrines by which they mean nothing, and 
which, indeed, are sell-contradictory. We cannot 
be too modest in our disquisitions when we meditate 
on Him, who is euvironea with so much glory and 
perl'ectiou, who is the source of being, the fountain 
of all that existence which we and his whole crea- 
tion derive from him. Let us, therefore, with the 
utmost humility acknowledge, that as some being 
must necessarily have existed from eternity, so this 
being does exist alter an incomprehensible manner, 
since it is impossible for u being to have existed 
from eternity after our manner or notions of ex- 
istence. Revelation confirms these natural dictates 
of reason in the accountf which it gives us of the 
divine existence, where it tells us, that he is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; that he is tire 
Alpha and Omega, the begi‘>ning and the ending; 
that a thousand years arc v^itn him as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years : by which, and the 
like expressions, we are taught that his existence 
with relation to time or duration is infinitely differ- 
ent from the existence of any of his creatures, and 
consequently that it is impossible for us to frame auy 
adequate conerptious of it. 

“ In the first revelation which he makes of his own 
being, he entitles himself, ‘ I Am tiiat I Am;’ and 
when Moses desires to know what name he shall 
give him in his embassy to Pharaoh, he bids him 
say, that ‘ I Am halh sent you.’ Our great Creator, 
by this revelation of himself, docs in a manner ex- 
clude every thing else from a re.il existence, and 
distinguishes himself from his creatures us the only 
being which truly and really exists. The ancient 
I’latoiiic notion, which was drawn from speculations 
of eternity, wonderfully agrees with thi» revelaiiou 
which God has made of himself. There is nothing, 
say they, which in reality exists, whose existence, as 
we call it, is pieced up of past, present, and t» 
come. Such a Hitting and successive existence, is 
rather a shadow of existence, and soinctluiig which 
is like it, than existence itself. He only properly 
exists whose existence is entirely present ; that is, 
ill oth< r words, who exists in the most perfect man- 
ner, and in such a manuer as we have no idea of. 

“ I shall conclude this sjieculation with one use- 
ful inference. How can we sufficiently prostrate 
ourselves and fall down before our Maker, when wc 
consider that ineffable goodness and wisdom which 
contrived this existence for finite natures ? What 
must be the overilowings of that good-will, which 
prompted our Creator to adapt exi.stence to being** 
in wlioin it is not necessary ; especially when we 
rotisider that i>c himself was before in the complete 
possession of existence and of happiness, and in the 
full enjoyment of eternity. What mar can think of 
himself as called out and separated from nothing, of 
his being made a conscious, a reasonable, ard a 
happy creature ; in short, of being taken in as a 
sharer of existence, and a kind of partner in cter- 
!D’;y without bting swallowed ap iu wonder, in 


' praise, in ^dor.ltion ! It is indeed a thought too big 
for thi* nmid of man, and rather to be entertained 
111 th« serrecy of devotion, and in the silence of the 
soul, than to be expressed by words. The supreme 
Being has not given us j)Owers or faculties sufficient 
to extol and magnify such unutterable goodiH'ss. 

‘‘It is however some comfort to us, that we shall 
he always doing what wc shall never bo able to do 
and that a work which cannot be finished, will how- 
ever be the work of eternity.” 

No.591.1 WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBERS, 1714. 

— — Tenoronmi lu«or anionim. 

• OvjD. Trixl. 3 El. li. 73. 

Love the soft .subjeei of his sportive Mu.se. 

I HAVE just received a letter from a gentleman, 
who tells me ho has observed, with no small con- 
cern, that my papers have of late beeh very barren 
in relation to love: a subject' which, when agree- 
ably handled, ran scarcely fail of being well re- 
ceived by both sexes. 

If my invention, therefore, should be almost ex- 
hausted on this head, he offers to serve under me in 
the quality of a love-casuist; for which place he 
conceives himself to be thoroughly qualifietl, having 
made this passion his principal study, and observed 
it in bll its different shapes and appearances from 
the fifteenth to the forty-fifth year of his age. 

He assures me with an air of confidence, which I 
hope proceeds from his real abilities, that he does 
not doubt of giving judgment to the satisfaction of 
the partie.s concerned on the most nice and intricate 
cases wliich can happen in an amour : as, 

How great the contraction of the fingers must be 
before it amounts to a squeeze by the hand. 

What can be properly termed an absolute denial 
from a maid, and what from a widow. 

What advances a lover may presume to make, 
after having received a pat upon his shoulder from 
his mistress’s fan. 

Whether a lady, at the first interview, may allow 
a humble servant to kiss her hand. 

How far it may be permitted to caress the maid, 
in order to succeed with the mistress. 

What constructions a man may put upon a smile, 
and in what cases a frown goes for nothing. 

On wha| occasion a sheepish look may do ser-. 
vice, &c. 

As a further proof of his skill, he also sent me 
several maxims in love, which he assures me are the 
result of a long and profound reflection, some of 
which I think myself obliged to communicate to the 
public, not remembering to have seen them before 
in any author. 

“ There are more calamities in the world arising 
from love than from hatred. 

“ Love is the daughter of Idleness, but the mother 
of Disquietude. 

“ Men of grave natures, says Sir Francis Bacon, 
are the most constant ; for the same reason mev 
should be more constant than women. 

“The gay part of mankind is most amorous, the 
serious most loving. 

“ A coquette often loses her reputation while she 
preserves her virtue, 

“A prude often preserves her reputation when 
she has lost her virtue. 

“ Love refines a man’s behaviour, but makes a 
woman’s ridiculous. i i 

“ Love is generally accompanied witl\ gooa-«»d 
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in the young, intorefit in the middle-aged, and a since it is a rule arpong these gentlemen to fall upon 

passion too gross to name* in the old. a play, not because it is ill written, but because it 

*‘The endeavours to revive a decaying passion takes. Several of them lay it down as a maxim, 
generally extinguish the remains of it. | that whatever dramatic performance has a long run, 

“ A woman who from being a slattern becomes ; must of necessity be good for nothing ; as though 
over-neat, or from being over-neat becomes a slat- : the first precept in poetry were “ not to please.”— 


tern, is most certainly in love.” 

I shall make use of this gentleman’s skill as I see 
occasion ; and since I am got upca the subject of 


love, shall conclude this paper with a copy of verses Up the honour of those gentlemen who have esta- 


vvhich were lately seat me by an unknown hand, as 
I look upon them to bo above the ordinary run of 
sonneteers. 

The author tells me they were written in one of 
his despairing fits ; and I find entertains some hope 
that his mistress may pity such a passion as he 
has described, before she knows that she is herself 
Corinua. 

Conceal fond roan, conceal the roighty smart, 

Nor tell Coriimu shfi has fir'd thy heart 
In vain svould’at^iftu complain, in vain jiretend 
To usk a pity which hIio must not lend. 

She'.s too much thy superior to comply, 

And too, too fair to h*t thy passion die. 

Languish in secret, and wiUi dumb surprise 
Drink the ri’Hl8tlcs.s i*lance» of her eyes. 

At awful distance entertain thy grief, 
in pain, but never a.sk relief. 

Ne’er tempt her scorn of thy consuming state 
Be any way undone, l)Ut fly her hate. ^ 

'J'lmu must submit to see thy <'hunner hless 
Some hapjHer youth that shall admire her less; 

Who in thill lovely form, that heavenly mind. 

Shull imsaien thousand beauties llmu couhl st find. 

Who wuh low fancy shall approach her ehunns, 

NVhilo half enjoy'd she sinks into his arm.s. 

She knows not, must not know, thy noble fire, 

Whom she and whom the Muses inspire; 

Her irnaj'e only shall thy breast employ. 

And fill thy captive soul with shades of joy ; 

Direct thy dreams by night, thy thoughts by day. 

And never never from thy bosom sUay.* 


Whether this rule holds good or not, I shall leave to 
the determination of those who are better judges 
than myself; if it does, I am sure it tends very much 


No. 592.J FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1714. 
•— Sludium sine dlvlte vena.— Hoa. Ars Poetver. 409 
Art without a vein. — IIoscommom. 

I LOOK upon the playh<»u8c as a world within it- 
self. They have lately furnished the middle region 
of it with a new set of meteors, in order to give the 
sublime to many modern tragedies. I was there 
last winter at the first rehearsal of the new thunder, f 
wlitch is much more deep and sonorous th^ln any 
hitherto made use of. They have a Salmoueus 
behind the scenes who plays it o(f with great success, 
iheir lightnings are made to Hash more briskly than 
heretofore ; their clouds are also better furbelowed, 
and more voluminous; not to mention a violent 
storm locked up in a great chest, that is designed 
h>r the Tempest, They are also provided with above 
a dozen showers of snow, which, as 1 am informed, 
are the plays of many unsuccessful poets artificially 
yut and shredded for that use. Mr. Rymer’s Edgar 
|s to fall in snow at the next acting of Kiuy Lear, 
jn order to heighten, or rather to alleviate, the dis- 
*^*^**® p unfortunate prince; and to serve bv 

way of decoration to a piece which that great critic 
has written against. 

XII indeed wonder that the actors should be 

^'0 professed enemies to those among our nation 
^ are commonly known by the name of critics, 


allusion to Mr. Dennis’s new and improved 
lliU ukitA* . thunder ; at whom several obli(|ue suukes 
Phpor seem to have beou alaied . 


bli.shcd it ; few of their pieces having been disgraced 
by a run of three days, and most of them being so 
exquisitely written, that the town would never give 
them more than one night’^earing, 

I have a great esteem fw a true critic, such as 
Aristotle and Longinus among the Greeks ; Horace 
and Quintilian among the Romans ; Boileau and 
Dacier among the French. But it is our misfortune 
that some, who set up for professed critics among us, 
arc so stupid, that they do not know how to put ten 
words together with elegance or common propriety ; 
and withal so illiterate, that they have no taste of 
the learned languages, and therefore criticize upon 
old authors only at second-hand. They judge of 
them by what others have written, and not by any 
notions they have of the authors themselves. The 
word^ unity, action, sentiment, and diction, pro- 
nounced with an air of authority, give them a figure 
among unlearned readers, who are apt to believe 
they are very deep because they are unintelligible. 
The ancient critics are full of the praises of their 
conteinnoraries ; they discover beauties which es- 
caped tne observation of the vulgar, and very often 
find out reasons for palliating and excusing such 
little slips and oversights as were committed in the 
writings of eminent authors. On the contrary, mosi 
of the smatterers in criticism, who appear among us, 
make it their business to vilify and depreciate every 
new production that gains applause, to decry ima- 
ginary blemishes, and to prove, by far-fetched argu- 
ments, that what pa.ss for beauties in any celebrated 
piece are faults and errors. In short, the writings 
of these critics, compared with those of the ancients, 
are like the works of the sophists compared with 
those of the old philosophers. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruita of lazines.^ 
ami ignorance ; which was probably the reason, that 
in the heathen mythology, Momus is said to be the 
son of Nox and Somnus, of darkness and sleep. 
Idle men, who have not been at the pains to accom- 
plish or distinguish themselves, are very apt to de- 
tract from others; as ignorant men arc very subject 
to decry those beauties in a celebrated work which 
they have not eyes to discover. Many of our sons 
of MomUvS, who dignify themselves by the name of 
critics, are the genuine descendants of these two il- 
lustrious ancestors. They arc often led into those 
numerous absurdities in which they daily instruct 
the people, by not considering that, first, there i.s 
sometimes a greater judgment shown in deviating 
from the rules of art than in adhering to them ; and, 
2ndly, that there is more beauty in the works of a 
great genius, who is ignorant of all the rules of art, 
than ia the works of a little genius, who not only 
knows but scrupulously observes them. • 

First, We may often take notice o# men who are 
perfectly acquainted with all the rules of good wri- 
ting, and notwithstanding choose to depart fropa 
them on extraordinary occasions. I could give in- 
stances out of all the tragic writers of antiquity who 
have shown their jtulgmeut in this particular; and 
purposely receded from an established rule of the 

2 ^ 
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drama, when it has made way for a much higher 
beautv than the observation of such a rule would 
have been. Those who have surveyed the noblest 
pieces of architecture and statuary, both ancient and 
modern, know very well that there are frequent de- 
viations from art in the works of the greatest 
masters, which have produced a much nobler effect 
than a more accurate and exact way of proceeding 
could have done. This often arises from what the 
Italians call the ymto grande in these arts, which is 
what we call the sublime in writing. 

In the next place, our critics do not seem sensible 
that there is more beauty in the works of a great 
genius, who is ignor4||(t of the rules of an, than in 
those of a little genius, who knows and observes 
them. It is of these men of geuius that Terence 
speaks, in opposition to the little artificial cavillers 
of his time 

Quorum nmulari exoptat negllgentlam 

PoUuB, quani iatorum oba<;uram diligentiam. 

Whose negligence he would rather imitate than these 
men's obscure diligence 

\ critic may have the same consolation in the ill 
success of his play as Dr. South tells us a physician 
has at the death of a patient, that he was killed se- 
cundum arttm. Our inimitable Shakspeare is a 
stumbling-block to the whole tribe of these rigid 
critics. Who would not rather read one of his 
plays, where there is not a single rule of the stage 
observed, than any production of a modern critic, 
where there is not one of them violated ! Shakspeare 
was indeed born with all the seeds of poetry, and 
may be compared to the stone in Pyrrhus’s ring, 
which as Pliny tells us, had the figure of Apolio and 
the nine Muses in the veins of it, produced by the 
spontaneous band of nature, without any help 
from art. 


No. 593.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1714. 

Quale, per incertam lunam, sub luce maligna, 

Est iter in sylvia — ■ Viro. Mn. vL 270. 

Thus wander travellers In woods by night, 

By the moou's doubtful and malignant light— D rtdsn. 

My dreaming correspondent, Mr. Shadow, has 
sent me a second letter, with several curious obser- 
vations on dreams in general, and the method to 
render sleep improving : an extract of his letter will 
not, 1 presume, be disagreeable to my readers. 

Since we have so little time to spare, that none 
of it may be lost, I see no reason why we should 
neglect to examine those imaginary scenes we are 
presented with in sleep, only because they have less 
reality in them than our waking meditations. A 
traveller would bring his judgment in question, who 
should despise the directions of his map for want of 
real roads in it, because here stands a dot instead of 
a town, or a cipher instead of a city ; and it must 
be a long day’s journey to travel through two or 
three inches. Fancy in dreams give us much such 
another landscape of life as that does of countries; 
and though its appearances may seem strangely 
jumbled together, we may often observe such traces 
and footsteps of noble thoughts, as, if carefully {)ur- 
•ued, might lead us into a proper path of action. 
There is ao much rapture and ecstasy in our fancied 
bliss, and something so dismal and shocking in our 
fancied misery, that, though the inactivity of the 
bodv has given occasion for calling sleep the image 
of death, the briskness of the fancy kffordt us a 


strong intimation of something within us that can 
never die. 

“ I have wondered that Alexander the Great, 
who came into the world sufficiently dreamed of by 
his parents, and had himself a tolerable knack at 
dreaming, should often say that sleep was one thing 
which made him sensible he was mortal. I, who 
have not such fields of action in the day-time to di- 
vert my attention from this matter, plainly perceive 
that in those operations of the mind, while the body 
is at rest, there is a certain vastness of conceptior 
very suitable to the capacity, and demonstrative of 
the force of that divine part in our composition 
which will last for ever. Neither do I much doubt 
but, had we a true account of the wonders the hero 
last mentioned performed in his sleep, his conquer- 
ing this little globe would hardly be worth mention- 
ing. I may affirm, without vanity, that, when 1 
compare several actions in Quintus Curtius with 
some others in my own noctugi^, I appear the greater 
hero of the two.” • 

I shall close this subject with observing, that 
while we are awake we are at liberty to fix our 
thoughts on v/hat we please, but in sleep we have 
not the command of them. The ideas which strike 
the fancy arise in us without our choice, either from 
t^e occurrences of the day past, the temper we lie 
down in, or it may be the direction of some supe- 
rior being. 

It is certain the imagination may be so differently 
affected in sleep, that our actions of the day might 
be cither rewarded or punished with a little age of 
happiness or misery. St. Austin was of opiuion 
that, if in Faraefise there was the same vicissitude of 
sleeping and waking as in the present woild, tht 
dreams of its inhabitants would be very haj)py. 

And so far at present our dreams are in power, 
that they are generally conformable to our waking 
thoughts, so that it is not impossible to convey our- 
selves to a concert of music, the conversation of dis- 
tant friends, or any other entertainment which hhs 
been before lodged in the mind. 

My readers, by applying these hints, will find tlu* 
necessity of making a good day of it, if they heartily 
wish themselves a good night. 

I have considered Marcia’s prayer, and Lucius’s 
account of Cato, in this light. 

More. O ve immortal powers that guard the just, * 

Watch round his couch, and soften his repose, 

Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul | 

With easy dreams; remember all bis virtues, 

And show mankind that goodness is your care. 

Imc. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man 

0 Marcia, I have seen thy godlike father ; 

Some power invisible supports his soul. 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 

A kind refreshing sleep is fallen upon him : 

1 saw him stretch’d at ease, his fancy lost 

In pleasing dreams ; as I drew near his couch 

He smil’d, and cry'd, Caesar, thou canst not hurt me ' 

Mr. Shadow acquainU me in a postscript, that he 
has DO manner of title to the vision which succeeded 
his first letter;, but adds, that, as the gentleman who 
wrote it dreams very sensibly, be shall be gUd to 
meet biro some night or other under the great elm- 
tree, by which Virgil has given us a fine metaphori- 
cal image of sleep, in order to turn over a few of 
the leaves together, and oblige the public with an 
account of the dreams that lie under them 


J 
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No. 594.1 WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 15, 1”14. I blackening accounts, and more inclined to be cre- 


Absentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; solutes 
(^ui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis 
Fingere qui non visa potest ; comniiasa tacere 
Qui nequit; hie niger est: hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 

, Hor. 1 bat. iv. 81 

He that shall’rail against his absent friends, 

Or hears them 8candali//d.,aiKl not defends ; 

Sports with their fame, and speaks whaie'er he can, 

And only to be thought a witty man ; 
l ells tales, and brings liis friends in disesteem ; 

That man’s a knave; — be sure beware of him.-^C^KiCH. 

Wkrb all the vexations of life put together, we 
should find that a great part of them proceed from 
those calumnies and reproaches which we spread 
abroad concerning one another. 

There is scarce a man living, who is not, in some 
degree, guilty of this offence ; though at the same 
time, however we treat one another, it must be con- 
fessed, that we all cqilsent in speaking ill of the 
persons who are notorious for this practice. It ge- 
nerally takes its rise either from an ill-will to man- 
kind, a private inclination to make ourselves es- 
teemed, an ostentation of wit, and vanity of being 
thought in the secrets of the world ; or from a de- 
sire of gratifying any of these dispositions of mind 
in those persons with whom wo converse. 

The publisher of scandal is more or less odiou^ to 
mankind, and criminal in hiinsflf, as he is influenced 
by any one or more of the foregoing motives. But, 
whatever may be the occasion of .spreading these 
false reports, he ought to consider that the effect of 
hem is equally prejudicial and pernicious to the 
person at whom they arc aimed. The injury is the 
same, though the principle from whence it proceeds 
mav be different. * 

As every oue looks upon himself with too much 
Indulgence when he passes a judgment on his own 
thoughts or actions, and as very few would be thought 
guilty of this abominable proceeding, which is so 
universally practised, and at the same time so uni- 
versally blamed, I shall lay down three rules, by 
which I would have a mail examine and search into 
his own heart, before he stands acquitted to himself 
of that evil disposition of mind which I am here 
mentioning. 

First of all, Let him consider whether he docs not 
lake delight in hearing the faults of others. « 

Secondly, Whether ho is not too apt to believe 
such little blackening accounts, and more inclined 
to be credulous on the uncharitable than on the 
good-natured side. 

Thirdly, Whether ho is not ready to spread and 
propagate such reports as tend to the disreputation 
of another. 

These are the several steps by which this vice 
proceeds and grows up into slander and defamation. 

In the first place, a man who takes delight in 
hearing the faults of others, shows sufficiently that 
he has a true relish of scandal, and consequently 
the seeds of this vice, within him. If his mind is 
k''’®Jihed with hearing the reproaches which are cast 
on others, he will find the same pleasure in relating , 
them, and be the more apt to do it, as he will natu- 1 
rally imagine every one he converses with is de- 
shino manner with himself. A man ! 
should eudeayour, therefore, to wear out of his mind 
inis criminal curiosity, which is perpetually height- 
ened and inflamed by listening to such stories as 
* I disreputation of others. 

In the second place, a man should consult his own 
«art whether he be not apt to believe such little , 


dulous on the uncharitable than on the good-natured 
side. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itself, and 
generally arises from a man’s consciousness of his 
own secret corruptions. It is a pretty saying of 
Thales, “ Falsehood is just as far distant from truth 
as the ears are from the eyes.”^ By which he 
would intimate, that a wise man should not easily 
give credit to the reports of actions which he has 
not seen. I shall, under this head, mention two or 
three remarkable lules to be observed by the mem- 
bers of the celebrated Abb^ de la Trappe, as they 
are published in a little Frelfbh book.f 

The fathers are there ordered never to give an 
ear to any accounts of base or criminal actions: to 
turn off all such discourse if possible ; but, in case 
they hear any thing of this nature, so well attested 
tUat they cannot disbelieve it, they are then to sup- 
pose that the criminal action may have proceeded 
from a good intention in him who is guilty of it 
This is, perhaps, carrying charity to an extrava- 
gance; but it is certainly much mure laudable than 
to suppose, as the ill-natured part of the world does, 
that indifferent and even good actions proceed from 
bad principles and wrong intentions. 

Itf the third place, a man should examine his 
heart, whether he does not find in it a secret incli- 
nation tu propagate such reports as tend to the dis- 
reputation of another. 

When the disease of the mind, which I have 
hitherto been speaking of, arises to this degree of 
malignity, it discovers itself in its worst symptom, 
and is in danger of becoming incurable. 1 need not, 
therefore, insist upon the guilt in this last particular, 
which every one cannot but disapprove, who is not 
void of humanity, or even common discretion. 1 
shall only add, that whatever pleasure auy mau 
may take in spreading whispers of this nature, he 
will i^nd an infinitely greater satisfaction lu con- 
quering the tenipiatioii he is under, by letting the 
secret die within his own breast. 
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Non ut plaeidis coeanl iramitia, non ut 

Serpeutes avibus genuncutur, tiuribu;! agni. 

Hor. Ars Poet ver. 12. 

Nature, and the connnon laws of sense. 

Forbid to reconcile antipathies ; 

Or make a snake engender with a dove, 

And hungry tigers court the lender lambs.— Roscoii non 

If ordinary authors would condescend to write as 
they think, they would at least be allowed the praise 
of being intelligible. But they really take paius to 
be ridiculous; and, by the studied ornaments of 
style, perfectly disguise the little sense they aim at. 
There is a grievance of this sort in the common- 
wealth of letters, which I have for some time re- 
solved to redress, and accordingly I h^ve set this 
day apart for justice. What I mean is the jpixture 
of inconsistent metaphors, which is a fault but too 
often found in learned writers, but in all the uu- 
learned without exception. 

Itt order to set this matter in a clear light to every 
reader, I shall in the first place observe, that a 
metaphor is a simile in one word, which serves to 

• St b«i Se m. 61. . , 

t FoUbicn. Description de PAbbaye de la Trappe. Paris 
len ; reprinted in 1682. It U a letter of M Folibien to the 
Duchess of Liancouri , 
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convey the thoughts of the mind under resemblances j 
and images which affect the senses. There is not ‘ 
any thing in the world which may not be compared 
to several things, if considered in several distinct 
lights ; or, in idner words, the same thing may be 
expressed by different metaphors. But the mischief ^ 
is, that an uiiskillul author shall run these meta> j 
phots so absurdly into one another, that there shall i 
he no simile, no agreeable picture, no apt resem- j 
blauce ; bat confusion, obscurity, and noise. Thus ; 
I have known a hero compared to a thunderbolt, a 
lion, and the sea; all and each of them proper 
metaphors for impetuosity, courage, or force. But 
by bad manageinent it hath so happened, that the 
thunderbolt hath overflowed its banks, the lion hath 
been darted through the skies, and the billows nave 
rolled out of the Libyan desert. 

The absurdity in this instance is obvious. And 
yet every time that clashing metaphors are put to- 
gether, this fault is committed more or less. It hath 
already been said, that metaphors are images of 
things which affect the senses. An image, therefore, 
taken from what acts upon the sight, cannot, with- 
out violence, be applied to the hearing ; and so of 
the rest. It is no less an impropriety to make any 
being in nature or art to do things in its metaphorical 
state, which it could not do in its original. 1 shall 
illustrate what 1 have said^ by an instance which I 
have read more than once in controversial writers. 
“The heavy lashes,” saith a celebrated author, 

that have dropped from your pen,” &c. 1 sup- 

pose this gentleman having frequently heard of 
” gall dropping from a pen, and being lashed in a 
satire,” he was resolved to have them both at any 
rate, and so uttered this complete piece of nonsense. 
It will most effectually discover the absurdity of \ 
these monstrous unions, if we will suppose these i 
metaphois or images actually painted. Imagine 
then a hand holding a pen, and several lashes of 
whipcord falling from it, and you have the t^io re- 
pr«^sentation of this sort of eloquence. I believe, 
by this very rule, a reader may be able to judge of 
the union of all metaphors whatsoever, and deter- 
mine which are homogeneous, and which are hete- 
rogeneous; or to speak more plainly, wKich are 
consistent and which inconsistent. 

There is yet one evil more which I must take 
notice of, and that is the running of metaphors into 
tedious allegories ; which, though an error on the 
better hand, causes confusion as much as the other. 
This becomes abominable, when the lustre of one 
word leads a writer out of his road, and makes him 
wander from his subject for a page together. I re- 
member a young fellow of this turn, who, having 
said by chance that his mistress had a world of 
charms, ihereupott took occasion to consider her as 
one possessed of frigid and torrid zones, and pur- 
sued her from the one pole to the other. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter written 
in that enormous style, which I hope my reader hath 
by this tiiqp set bis heart against. The epistle hath 
heret<||bre received great applause ; but after what 
hath been said, let any man commend it if he dure. 


once for all, turn your eyes where you please, you 
shall never smell me out. Do you think that the 
panics, which you sow about the paiish, will ever 
build a monument to your glory ? No, Sir, you may 
light these battles as long as you will ; but when you 
come to balance the account, you will find that you 
have been fishing in troubled waters, and that an 
i^nit Jatuus hath bewildered you, and that indeed 
you have built upon a sandy foundation, and brought 
your hogs to a fair market. 

• ” I am, Sir, yours,” &c. 


” After the many heavy lashes that have fallen 
from your pen, you may justly expect in return all 
the load that my ink can lay upon your shoulders. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon mo 
that could bo raked out of the air of Billingsgate, 
without knowing who 1 am, or whether 1, deserved 
to bf cupped and scarified at this rate. I tell you 
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Mulle meum levibus cor est violabilo telis. 

Ovid, Ep. xv, 79. 

Cupid's light darts my tender bosom move. — rori. 

The case of my correspondent, who sends me the 
following letter, has soraewJiat in it so very whimsi- 
cal, that I know not how ’tb ontertain my readers 
better than by laying it before them. 

” Sru, Middle Temple, Sept. 18. 

” I am fully convinced that there is not upon 
earth a more impertinent creature than an impor- 
tunate lover. We are daily complaining of the se- 
verity of our fate to people who are wholly uncon- 
cerned in it ; and hourly improving a passion, M'hich 
we would persuade tne world is the torment of our 
lives. Notwithstanding this reflection, Sir, 1 can- 
not forbear acquainting you with my own case. You 
must know then, Sir, that, even from my childhood, 
the most prevailing inclination I could perceive in 
myself was a strong desire to be in favour with the 
fair sex. ^I am at present in the one-and-twentieth 
year of my age ; and should have made choice of a 
she bedfellow many years since, had not father, ' 
who has a pretty good estate of his own getting, and ' 
passesjn the world for a prudent man, been pleased 
to lay it down as a maxim, that nothing spoils a 
young fellow’s fortune so soon as marrying early ; 
and that no man ought to think of wedlock uiitd 
six-and-twenty. Knowing his sentiments upon this 
head, 1 thought it in vain to apply myself to wotnen 
of condition, who expect settlements; so that all 
my amours have hitherto been with ladies who ha'l 
no fortunes : but 1 know not how to give you so 
good tan idea of me, as by laying before you the 
history of my life. 

** I can very weU remember, that at my school- 
mistress’s, whenever we broke up, I was always for 
joining myself with the miss who lay-in, and was 
constantly one of the first to make a party in the 
play of Husband and Wife. This passion for being 
well with the females still increased as I advanced 
in years. At the dancing-school I contracted so 
many quarrels by struggling with my fellow-scho- 
lars for the partner I liked best, that upon a bail- 
night, before our mothers made their appearance, 1 
was usually up to the nose in blood. My father, 
like a discreet man, soon removed mo from this 
stage of softness to a school of discipline, where 1 
learnt Latin and Greek. I undei went several se- 
verities in this place, until it was thought convenient 
to send me to tne university : though, to confess the 
truth, I should not have arrived so early at that 
seat of learning, but from the discovery of an in- 
trigue between me and my master’s housekt^jer : 
upon whom I had employed my rhetoric so elRctu- 
aliy, that, though she was a very elderly lady, 1 had 
almost brought her to consent to marry me. Upon 
my arrival at Oxford, 1 found logic lo dry, that 
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mfitead of giving attention to the dead, I soon fell 
.0 addressing the living. My first amour was with 
-:\ pretty girl whom 1 shall call Parthenopc : her 
mother sold ale by the town-wall. Being often 
caught there by the proctor, I was forced at last, 
that my misti ess’s reputation might receive no 
Ideinish, to confess my addresses were honourable. 
Upon this I was immediately sent home; but Par- 
tlienope soon after marrying a shoemaker, I was 
again suffered to return. My next affair was with 
my tailor’s daughter, who deserted me for the sake 
of a young barber. Upon my complaining t(fone 
of my particular friends of this misfortune, the cruel 
wag made a mere jest of my calamity, and asked 
me with a smile, where the needle should turn but 
to the pole?* After this I was deeply in love with 
a milliner, and at last with my bed-maker; upon 
which I was seut away, or, in the university phrase, 
rusticated for ever. * 

“ Upon my coming home, I settled to my studies 
so heartily, and contrifcled so groat a reservedness 
by being kept from the company I most affected, 

' that my father thought he might venture me at the 
I Temple. 

I “Within a week after my arrival, I began to 
I shine again, and became enamoured with a mighty 
I pretty creature, who had every thing but money to 
I recommend her. Having frequent opportunities pf 
I uttering all the soft things which a heart formed for 
I love could inspire me with, I soon gained her cou- 
j sent to treat of marriage ; but unfortunately for us 
I all, in the absence of my charmer I usually talked 
the same language to her eldest sister, who is also 
very pretty. Now I assure you, Mr. Spectator, 
this did not proceed from any real affection I had 
1 conceived for her ; but, being a perfect stranger to 
the conversation of men, and strongly addicted to 
associate with the women, I knew no other lan- 
guage but that of love. I should, however, be very 
much obliged to you if you could free me fipom the 
perplexity I am at present in. 1 have sent word to 
my old gentleman in the country that 1 am des- 
perately in love with the younger sister ; and her 
father, who knew no better, poor man, acquainted 
him by the same post, that I had for some time 
made my addresses to the elder. Upon this, old 
Testy sends me up word, that he has beard so much 
of my exploits, that he intends immediately to order 
nie*to the South-sea. Sir, I have occasionalljp talked 
so much of dying, that I begin to think there is not 
much in it; and if the old 'squire persists in his de- 
sign, I do hereby give him notice that I am pro- 
viding myself with proper instruments for the de- 
struction of despairing lovers ; let him therefore 
look to it, and consider that by bis obstinacy he may 
himself lose the son of his strength, the world a 
hopeful lawyer, my mistress a passionate lover, and 
you, Mr. Spectator, 

'* Your constant Admirer, 

Jeremy Lovsmore.’* 
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— Mens sine pondero ludit—PiTa. 

The mind uncuniber'd plays. 

Since I received my friend Shadow’s letter, seve- 
ral of my correspondents have been pleased to send 
account now they have been employed in 
and whut notable adventures they nave been 


The common sign of a barber's sliop 


engaged in during that moonshine in the brain. I 
shall lay before my readers an abridgment of some 
few of their extravagancies, in hopes that they will 
in time accustom themselves to dream a little more 
to the purpose. 

One, who styles himself Oladio, complains heavily 
that his fair one charges him with inconstancy, and 
does not use him with half the kindness which the 
I sincerity of his passion may demand ; the said 
; Gla iio having by valour and stratagem put to death 
i tyrants, enchanters, monsters, knights, &c. without 
number, and exposed himself to all manner of dan- 
gers for her sake and safety. He desires in his 
postscript to know whether, from a constant success 
in them, he may not promise himself to succeed in 
her esteem at last. 

Another, who is very prolix in his narrative, 
writes me word, that having sent a venture beyond 
sea, he took occasion one night to fancy himself 
gone along with it, and grown on a sudden the 
richest man in all the Indies. Having been there 
about a year or two, a gust of wind, that forced 
open his casement, blew him over to his native 
country again, where awaking at six o’clock, and 
the change of the air not agreeing with him, he 
turned to his left side in order to a second voyage ; 
but ere he could get on shipboard, was unfortu- 
nate!^ apprehended for stealing a horse, tried and 
condemned for the fact, and in a fair way of being 
executed, if somebody stepping hastily into his cham- 
ber had not brought him a re})ricve. This fellow, 
too, wants Mr. Shadow’s advice; who, I dare say, 
would bid him be content to rise after his first nap, 
and learn to be satisfied as soon as nature is. 

The next is a public-spirited geutlcman, who tells 
me, that on the second of September at night the 
whole city was on fire, and would certainly have 
been reduced to ashes again by this time, if he had 
not flown over it with the New River on his back, 
and happily extinguished the flumes before they had 

E revailed too far. He would be informed whether 
e has not a right to petition the lord mayor and 
aldermen for a reward. 

A letter, dated September the 9th, acquaints 
me, that the writer, being resolved to try his fortune, 
had failed all that day ; and, that be might bo sure 
of dreaming upon something at night, procureu a 
handsome slice of bride-cake, which he placed very 
conveniently urfder his pillow. In the morning his 
memory happened to fail him, and he could recol- 
lect nothing but an odd fancy that he had eaten his 
cake : which being found upon search reduced to a 
few crumbs, he is resolved to remember more of his 
dreams another time, believing from this that there 
may poss^ly be somewhat of truth in them. 

I have received numerous complaints from several 
delicious dreamers, desiring me to invent some me- 
thod of silencing those noisy slaves whose occupa- 
tions lead them to take their early rounds about the 
city in a morning, doing a deal of mischief, and 
working strange confusion in the affairs of its inha- 
bitants. Several monarchs have done mo the ho- 
nour to acquaint me how often they have bMP shook 
from their respective thrones by the rafffiig of a 
coach or the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. And many 
private gentlemen, I find, have been bawled out of 
vast estates by fellows not worth three-pence. A 
fair lady was just on the point of being married to a 
young, handsome, rich, ingenious nobleman, when 
I an impertinent tinker passing by forbid the bans ; 
i and a hopeful youth, who had been newly advanced 
' to great honour and preferment, was forced by a 
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neighbouring cobbler to resign all for an old iong. 
It has been represented to me that those incon- 
siderable rascals do nothing but go about dissolving 
of marriages, and spoiling of fortunes, impoverish- 
ing rich, and ruining great people, interrupting 
beauties in the midst of their conquests, and gene- 
rals in the course of their victories. A boisterous 
peripatetic hardly goes through a street without 
waking half a dozen kings and princes, to open 
their shops or clean shoes, frequently transfornring 
sceptres iuto paring-shovels, and proclamations into 
bills. I have by me a letter from a young statesman, 
who in five or six hours came to be emperor of Eu- 
rope, after which he made war upon the Great 
Turk, routed him horse and foot, and was crowned 
lord of the universe in Constantinople : the conclu- 
sion of all his successes is, that on the Tith instant, 
about seveu in the morning, his imperial majesty 
was deposed by a chimney-sweeper. 

On the other hand, 1 have epistolary testimonies 
of gratitude from many miseraole people, who owe 
to this clamorous tribe frequent deliverances from 
great misfortunes, A small-coalman,* by waking 
one of those distressed gentlemen, saved him from 
ten years’ imprisonment An honest watchman, 
bidding a loud good-morrow to another, freed him 
from the malice of many potent enemies, ,and 
brought all their designs against him to nothing. 
A certain valetudinarian confesses he has often 
been cured of a sore throat by the hoarseness of a 
carman, and relieved from a fit of the gout by the 
sound of old shoes. A noisy puppy, that plagued a 
sober gentleman all night long with his imperti- 
nence, was silenced by a cinder-wench with a word 
speaking. 

Instead, therefore, of suppressing this order of 
mortals, I would propose it to my readers to make 
the best advantage of their morning salutations. A 
famous Macedonian prince, for fear of forffetting 
himself in the midst of his good fortune, had ^'outh 
to wait on him every morning, and bid him remem- 
ber that he was a man. A citizen who is waked by 
one of these criers, may regard him as a kind of 
remembrancer, come to admonish him that it is time 
to return to the circumstances he has ovcrlool^d all 
the night time, to leave off fancying himself what 
he is not, and prepare to act suitably to the condi- 
tion he is really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as they please, but 
I shill take no notice of any imaginary adventures 
that do not happen while the sun is on this side the 
horizon. For which reason I stifle Fritilla’s dr^am at 
church last Sunday, who, while the rest of the audi- 
ence were enjoying the benefit of an «xc|||lent dis- 
course, was losing her money and jewels T) a gen- 
tleman at play, until after a strange run of ill-luck 
she was reduced to pawn three lovely pretty children 
for her last stake. When she had thrown them 
away, her companion went off, discovering himself 
by his usual tokens, a cloven foot and a strong smell 
of brimstone, which last proved only a bottle of 
spirits, ^ich a good old lady applied to her nose, 
to put IP in a condition of hearing the preacher’s 
tiiird head concerning time. 

If a man has no mind to pass abruptly from bis 
imagined to bis real circumstances, he may employ 
himself awhile in that new kind of observation which 
iny oneirocritical correspondent has directed him to 
make of himself. Pursuing the imagination through | 

• Sir John Hawkins’s Hist of Music, vol. v. p. 70, The 
ium« of this fumou!« niUMcal man was Tbomaa Britton. 


all its extravagancies, whether in sleeping or waking, 
is no improper method of correcting and bringing 
it to act in subordinacy to reason, so as to be de- 
lighted only with such objects as will affect it with 
pleasure when it is never so cold and sedate. 
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Jamne igitur laudas, quod de snpientibus alter 
Kidebat. quotles a limine moverut uuum 
Protuleratque podem ; flebat contrunus alter f 

Juv. Sat. X. 28. 

Will ye not now the pair of sages praise, 

Who the same end pursu'd by several ways? 

One pity'd, one condemn'd, the woful times; I 

One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes. — D byden 

Mankind may be divided into the merry and the 
serious, who both of them make a very good figure 
in the specie^, so long as they keep their respective 
humours from dogcuorating -irito the neighbouring 
extreme; there being a natural tendency in the one 
to a melancholy morosencss, and in the other to a 
fantastic levity. 

The merry part of the world are very amiable, 
while they diffuse a cheerfulness through conversa- 
tion at proper seasons and on proper occasions; but, 
on the contrary, a great grievance to society when 
they infect every discourse with insipid mirth, and 
turn into ridicule such subjects as are not suited to 
it For though laughter is looked upon by the phi- 
losophers as the property of reason, the excess of it 
has been always considered as the mark of folly. 

On the other side, seriousness has its beauty whilst 
it is attended with cheerfulness and humanity, and 
does not come in unseasonably to pall the good- 
humour of those with whom we converse. 

These two sets of men, notwithstanding that each 
of them shine in their respective characters, are 
apt to bear a natural aversion and antipathy to one 
another,#* 

What is more usual than to hear men of serious 
tempers, and austere morals, enlarging upon the 
vanities and follies of the young and gay part of the 
species, whilst they look with a kind of horror upon 
such pomps and diversions as are innocent in them- 
selves, and only culpable when they draw the mind 
too much ? 

I could not hut smile upon reading a passage in 
the acctftint which Mr. Baxter gives of his own li^e, 
wherein be represents it as a great blessing that iu 
his youth ho very narrowly escaped getting a place 
at court. 

It must indeed bs confessed that levity of temper 
takes a man off his guard, and opens a pass to his 
soul for any temptatitn that assaults it. It favours 
all the approaches of vice, aud weakens all the 
resistance of virtue ; for which reason a renowned 
statesman in Queen Elizabeth’s days, after having 
retired from court and public business, in order to 
give himself up to the duties of religion, when any 
of his old friends used to visit him, had still this 
word of advice in bis mouth, Be serious.” 

An eminent Italian author of this cast of mind, 
speaking of the great advantage of a serious and 
composed temper, wishes very gravely, that for the 
benefit of mankind he had Trophonius’s cave in his 
possession ; which, says he, would contribute more 
to the reformation of 'manners than all the work- 
houses and bridewells in Europe. 

We have a very particular description of W- 
cave in Pausanias, who tells ua that it was made in 
the form of a huge oven, and had many particulai 
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circumstances, which disposed the person who was 
in it to be more pensive and thoughtful than ordi- 
nary ; insomuch, that no man was ever observed to 
laugh all his life after, who had once made his entry 
into this cave. It was usual in those times, when 
any one carried a more than ordinary gloominess in 
his features, to tell him that he looked like one just 
come out of Trophonius’s cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more merry com- 
plexion have been no less severe on the opposite 
party ; and have had one advantage above them, 
that they have attacked them with more turtis of 
wit and humour. 

After all, if a man’s temper were at his own dis- 
posal, I think ho would not choose to be of either of 
these parties ; since the most perfect character is 
that which is formed out of both of them. A man 
would neither choose to be a hermit or a buffoon : 
human nature is not so miserable, as that we should 
be always melancholy ; nor so happy, as that we 
should be always merry.’ In a word, a man should 
not live as if there was no God in the world, nor, at 
the same time, as if there were no men m it. 
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Ubique 

Luctus, ubique pavor. — Vjro, A'n. «?. 369. • 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears. — Drydwj. 

It has been my custom, as I grow old, to allow 
myself in some little indulgencies, which I never 
took in my youth. Among others is that of an 
afternoon’s nap, which I fell into in the fifty-fifth 
)oar of iny age, and have continued for th« three 
last years past. By this means, I enjoy a double 
morning, and rise twice a day fresh to niy specula- 
tions. It happens very luckily for me, that some 
I of my dreams have proved instructive tomy country- 
I men, so that I may be said to sleep, as well as to 
I wake, for the good of the public. 1 was yesterday 
I meditating on the account with which I have already 
entertained my readers concerning the cave of Tro- 
pbonius. I was no sooner fallen into my u.sual 
slumber, but 1 dreamed that this cave was put into 
my possession, and that I gave public notice of its 
virtue, inviting every one to it who had a mind to 
be a serious man for the remaining part of his life. 
Grtfat multitHdcs immediately resorted to mA The 
fi>-st who made the experiment was a merry-andrew, 
who was put into my hands by a neighbouring 
justice of the peace, in order to reclaim him from 
that profligate kind of life. Poor pickle-herring 
had not taken above one turn in it, when be came 
out of the cave, like a hermit from his cell, with a 
penitential look and a most rueful countenance. I 
then put in a young laughing fop, and watching for 
his return, asked him, with a smile, how he liked 
the place ? He replied, “ Pr’ythee, friend, he not 
impertinent;” and stalked by me as grave as a 
judge. A citizen then desired roe to give free in- 
gress and egress to his wife, who was dressed in the 
gayest-coloured ribands I had ever seen. She went 
in with a flirt of her fan and a smirking countenance, 
but came out with the severity of a vestal ; and 
throwing from hor several female gewgaws, told me 
with a sigh, that she resolved to go into deep mourn 
iiig, and to wear black all the rest of her lire. As I 
coouettes recommeuded tome by their 
|>awnts, their nusbands, and their lovers, I let them 
m all at once, desiring them to divert themselves 
mgether at well as they could. Upon their emerging 



again into day light, you would have fancied my 
cave to have been a nunnery, and that you had seen 
a solemn procession of religious marching out, one 
behind another, in the most prolbund silence ani 
the most exemplary decency. As I was very much 
delighted with so edifying a sight, there came to- 
wards me a great company of males and females, 
laughing, singing, and dancing, in such a manner, 
that 1 could hear them a great while before I saw 
them. Upon my asking their leader what brought 
them thither ? they told me all at once that they 
were French Protestants lately arrived in Great 
Britain ; and that, finding themselves of tt)o gay a 
humonr for my country, they applied themselves to 
me in order to compose them lor British conversa- 
tion. I told them that, to oblige them, 1 would 
soon 8p<iil their mirth; upon which, I admitted a 
whole shoal of them, who, after having taken a 
survey of the place, came out in very good order, 
and with looks entirely English. I afterwards put 
in a Dutchman, who bad a great fancy to see the 
kelder, as he called it ; but I could not observe that 
it had made any manner of alteration in him. 

A comedian, who had gained great reputation in 
parts of humour, told me that he had a mighty mind 
to act Alexandtr the Great, and fancied that he should 
succeed very well in it, if he could strike two or 
thre^ laughing features out of his face. He tried 
the experiment, but contracted so very solid a look 
by it, that I am afraid he will be fit. for no part 
hereafter but a Timon of Athent, or a njute in The 
T'uneruL 

I then clapped up an empty fantastic citizen, in 
order to qualify him for an alderman. He was 
succeeded by a young rake of the Middle Temple, 
who was brought to me by his grandmother; but, 
to her great sorrow and surprise, he came out 'a 
Quaker. Seeing myself surrounded with a body oi 
Freethinkers and scoffers at religion, who were 
making themselves merry at the sober looks and 
thoughtful brows of those who had been in the rave, 

I thrustilhem all in, one after another, and locked 
the door upon them. Upon my opening it, they all 
looked as if they bad been frightened out of their 
wits, and were marching away with ropes in th^ir 
hands to a wood that was within sight of the place. 

I found (hey were not able to bear themselves in 
their first serious thoughts ; hut, knowing these would 
quickly bring them to a better frame of mind, I 
gave them into the custody of their friends until 
that happy change was w rought in them. 

The Jast that was brought to me was a young 
woman*w'ho at the first sight of my short face fell 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, and was forced 
to hold hcV sides all the wliile her mother was speak- ^ 
inp to me. Upon this, I interrupted the old lady, * 
and taking the daughter by the hand, “Madam,” 
said I, “ be pleased to retire into my closet, while 
vour mother tells me your esse.” 1 then put her 
into the mouth of the cave ; when the mother, after 
having begged pardon for (he girl’s rudeness, told 
me that she often treated her father and the gravest 
of her relations in the same manner ; that |^e would 
sit giggling and laughing with her companions from 
one end of a tragedy to the other ; nay, that she 
would sometimes burst out in the middle of a sermon, 
and set the whole congregation a-staring at her. 

The mother was going on, when the young lady 
came out of the cave to us with a composed coun- 
tenance and a low curtsey. She was a girl of such 
exuberant mirth, that her visit to Trophonius only 
reduced her to a more than ordinary decency <»f 
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behaviour, and made a very pretty prude of her. 
After having -performed innumerable cures, 1 looked 
about me with great satisfaction, and saw all my 
patients walking by themselves in a very pensive 
and musing posture, so that the whole place seemed 
covered with philosophers. I was at length resolved 
to go into the cave myself, and see what it was that 
had produced such wonderful effects upon the com- 
pany : but as i was stoopiug at the entrance, the 
door being something low, 'I gave such a nod in my 
chair that I awaked. After having recovered myself 
from my first startle, I was very well pleased at the 
accident which had befallen me, as not knowing 
but a little stay in the place might have spoiled my 
Spectators. 
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Solemque suum. sua sidera norunt — Viao. JEn. vi. 641. 

Start of their own, and their own sunt they know. — D rtpicn. 

I HAVE always taken a particular pleasure in ex- 
amining the opinions which men of difl’erent reli- 
gions, different ages, and different countries, have 
entertained concerning the immortality of the soul, 
and the state of happiness which they promise them- 
selves in another world. For whatever prejudices 
and errors human nature lies under, we find that 
either reason, or tradition from our first parents, has 
discovered to* all people something in these great 
points wbictfbears analogy to truth, and to the doc- 
trines opened to us by divine revelation. 1 was 
lately discoursing on this subject with a learned 
person who has been very much conversant among 
the inhabitants of the more western parts of Africa.* 
Upon his conversing with several in that country, 
he tells me that their notion of heaven or of a future 
state of happiness is this, that every thing we there 
wish for, w ill immediately present itself to us. We 
find, say they, our souls are of such a nature that 
they require variety, and are not capable ^ being 
tdways delighted with the same objects, ^e Su- 
preme Being, therefore, in compliance with this 
taste of happiness which he has planted in the soul 
of man, will raise up from time to time, say they, 
every gratification which it is in the humour to be 
pleasea with. If we wish to be in groves or bowers, 
among running streams or falls of water, we shall 
immediately find ourselves in the midst of such a 
scene as we desire. If we would be entertained 
with music and the melody of sounds, the concert 
rises upon our wish, and the whole region al^ut us 
is filled with harmony. In short, every desire will 
be followed by fruition ; and whatever a man’s in- 
jpdination directs him to will be present with him. 
Nor is it material whether the Supreme Power 
creates in conformity to our wishes, or whether he 
only produces such a change in our imagination as 
makes us believe ourselves conversant among those 
scenes which delight us. Our happiness will be the 
same, whether it proceed from external objects, or 
from the impressions of the Deity upon our own 
private fifhcies. This is the account which I have 
received from my learned friend. Notwithstanding 
this system of belief be in general very chimerical 
and visionary, there is something sublime in its 
manner of considering the influence of a Divine 


♦ The person a)luded to here was probably Dean Lancelot 
Addison, ** dlutinis per Europam Africanique peregrinatiunibus. 
remm peritia spectabiiis.** This amiable clergy man, the father 
of Uie author of this paper, published An Account of West 
Harbary, Ate 


Bluing on a human soul. It has also, like most 
other opinions of the heathen world upon these im- 
portant points ; it has, I say, its foundation in truth, 
as it supposes the souls of good men after this life 
to be in a state of perfect ha})piness ; that in this 
state there will be no barren hopes nor fruitless 
wishes, and that we shall enjoy every thing we can 
desire. But the particular circumstance which I 
am most pleased with in this scheme, and which 
arises from a just reflection upon human nature, is 
that vg.riety of pleasures which it supposes the souls 
of good men will he possessed of in another world. 
This I think highly probable, from the dictates both 
of reason and revelation. The soul consists of 
many faeultics, as the understanding, and the will, 
with all the senses both outward and inward : or, to 
speak more philosophically, the soul can exert her- 
self in many different ways of action. She can un- 
derstand, will, imagine, see, and hear ; love, and 
discourse, and apply herself to many other the like 
exercises of different kinds and natures ; but what 
is more to be considered, the soul is capable of re- 
ceiving a most exquisite pleasure and satisfaction 
from the exercise of any of these its powers, when 
(hey are gratified with their proper ol^ects ; she can 
be entirely happy by the satisfaction of the memory, 
the sight, the hearing, or any other mode of pcrcep- 
tioil. Every faculty is as a distinct taste in the 
mind, and hath objects accommodate^^ to its proper 
relish. Doctor Tillotson somewhere says, that ho 
will not presume to determine in what consists the 
happiness of the blessed, because God Almighty is 
capable of making the soul happy by ten thousand 
different ways. Besides those several avenues to 
pleasure which the soul is endowed with iu this life, 
It is not impossible, according to the opinions of 
many eminent divines, but there may be new facul- 
ties in the souls of good men made perfect, as well 
as new senses in their glorified bodies. This we 
are sure of, that there will be new objects offered to 
all those faculties which are essential to us. 

We are likewise to take notice that every parti- 
cular faculty is capable of being employed on a very 
great variety of objects. The understanding, for 
example, may be happy in the contemplation of 
moral, natural, mathematical, and other kinds of 
truth. The memory, likewise, may turn itself to aa 
infinite multitude of objects, especially when the 
soul shall have passed through tnc space of many 
millions of years, and shall reflect with pleasure on 
the days of eternity. Every other faculty may he 
considered in the same extent. 

We cannot question but that the happiness of a 
soul will be adequate to its nature ; and that it is 
not endowed with any faculties which are to lie use- 
less and unemployed. The happiness is to be the 
happiness of the whole man; and we may easily 
conceive to ourselves the happiness of the soul whilst 
any one of its faculties is iu the fruition of its chief 
good. The happiness may be of a more exalted na- 
ture in proportion as the faculty employed is so : 
but, as the whole soul acts in the exertion of any of 
its particular powers, the whole soul is happy in the 
pleasuro which arises from afiy of its particular acts. 
For, notwithstanding, as has been before hinted,, 
and as it has been taken notice of by one of the 
greatest modern philosophers,* we divide the soul 
into several powers and faculties, there is uo such 
division in the soul itself, since it is the whole soul 
that remembers, understands, wills, or imagines. 
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Our manner of considering the memory, understand- 
ing, will, imagination, and the like faculties, is for 
the better enabling us to express ourselves in such 
abstracted subjects of speculation, not that there is 
any such division in the soul itself. • 

Seeing, then, that the soul has many different fa- 
culties ; or, in other words, many diflerent ways of 
acting ; that it can be intensely pleased or made 
happy by all these different faculties, or ways of 
acting ; that it may be endowed with several latent 
faculties, which it is not at present in a condition to 
exert ; that we cannot believe the soul is \iadowed 
with any faculty which is of no use to it ; that, 
whenever any one of these faculties is transcendeutly 
pleased, the soul is in a state of hajipincss ; and, in 
the last place, considering that the happiness of an- 
other world is to be the happiness of the whole man, 
who can question but that there is an infinite variety 
in those pleasures we arc speaking of ? and that this 
fulness of joy will i)« made up of all those pleasures 
which the nature of the soul is capable of receiving ? 

We shall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, 
if we observe the nature of variety with regard to 
the mind of man. Tlie soul does not cate to be 
always in the same bent. The faculties relieve one 
another by turns, and receive an additional pfeasure 
from the novelty of those objects about which they 
are conversant. , 

Uevelation likewise very much confirms this no- 
tion, under the different views which it gives us ot 
j our future happiness. In the description of the 
I throne of God it represents to us all those objects 
I w hich are able to gratify the senses and imagination : 
in very many places it intimates to us all the hap- 
piness which the understanding can possibly receive 
in that state, where all things shall be revealed to 
us, and we shall know even as we arc known : the 
j raptures of devotion, of divine love, the pleasure of 
I conversing with our blessed Saviour, with an innu- 
, mcrable host of angels, and with the spirits of just 
; men made perfect, are likewise revealed to us in sc- 
i veral parts of the holy writings. There are also 
mentioned those hierarchies or governments in which 
the blessed shall be ranged one above another, ami 
in which we may be sure a great part of our happi- 
ness will likewise consist ; for it w'ill not be there as 
, iu this world, where every one is aiming at power 
I and superiority ; but, on the contrary, every one 
j•will find that station the most proper for him in 
I which he is placed, and will probably think that he 
could not have been so happy in any other station. 
These, and many other particulars, are marked iu 
divine revelation, as the several ingredients of our 
happiness in heaven, which ail imply such a variety 
of joys, and such a gratification of the soul in all its 
different faculties, as 1 have been here mentioning. 

Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubim 
are a set of angels who know most, and the seraphim 
a set of angels who love moat. Whether this dis 
linction be not altogether imaginary, I shall not here 
examine ; but it is highly probable that, amon|j the 
spirits of good men, there may be some who will be 
more pleased with the employment of one faculty 
than of another ; and this perhaps according to those 
mnoceut and virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have here taken the deepest root. 

I might here apply this consideration to the spi- 
rUs of wicked men, with relation to the pain which 
they shall suffer in every one of their faculties, and 
the respective miseries which shall be appropriated 
each faculty in particular. But, leaving this to 
the reflection of my readersi I shall conclude with 


observing how we ought to be thankful to our great 
Creator, and rejoice in the being which he has be- 
stowed upon 116 , fur having made ihe soul susceptible 
of pleasure by so many different ways. We see by 
what a variety of passages joy and gladness may 
cuter into the thoughts of man ; how wouderfullv a 
human spirit is fiaraed, to imbibe its proper sati.s- 
factions, and taste the goodness of its Creator. Wo 
may therefore look into ourselves with rapture and 
amazement, and cannot sufficiently express our gra- 
titude to Him who has encompassed us with such a 
profusion of blessings, and opened in us so many 
capacities of enjoying them. 

There cannot be a stronger argument that God 
has designed us for a state of future happiness, and 
for that heaven which he has revealed to us, than 
that he has thus naturally qualified the soul tor it, 
and made it a being capable of rcc^ving so much 
bliss. He would never nave made such faculties in 
vain, and have endowed us with powers that were 
not to be exerted on such objects as are suited to 
them. It is very manifebt, by the inward frame and 
constitution of our minds, that he has adapted them 
to an infinite variety of pleasures and gratifications 
which are not to be met with iu this life. We should, 
therefore, at all times, take care that we do not dis- 
appoint this his gracious purpose and intention to- 
vfurds us, and make those faculties, which he formed 
as .so muny qualifications for happiness and rewards, 
to be the iustiuments of pain and punishment. 
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Man in naturally a benencent creature. 

The following essay comes from a hand which 
has entertained my readers once before 

“ Notwithstanding a narrow contracted temper 
be that which obtains most in the world, we must 
not therefore conclude this to be the genuine cha- 
racteristic of mankind ; because tlicre arc some who 
delight in nothing so much as in doing good, and 
receive more of their happiness at second-hand, or 
by rebound from others, than by direct and imme- 
diate sensation. Now, though these heroic souls 
are but few, and to appearance so far advanced 
above the grovelling multitude, as if they were of 
another order of beings, yet in reality their nature 
is the same ; moved by the same springs, And en- 
dowed with all the same essential qualities, only 
cleared, refined, and cultivated. Water is the same 
fluid body in winter and in summer ; when it stands 
stiffened in ice as when it flowb along in gentle 
streams, gladdening a thousand fields in its progress. 
It is a property of the heart of man to be diffusive^ 
its kind wishes spread abroad over the face of the 
creation ; and if there be those, as we may observe 
too many of them, who are all wrapped up in their 
own dear solves, withuui any visible concern for 
their species, let us suppose that their good-nature 
is frozen, and, by the prevailing force of some, con- 
trary quality, restrained iu its operations. I shall 
therdtore endeavour to assign some of the principal 
chocks ujpon this generous propension of the human 
soul, which will enable us to judge whether, and by 
what method, this most useful principle may be 
unfettered, and restored to its native freedom ol 
exercifo 

“ The first and leading cause is an unhappy com- 
plexion of body. The heatliens, ignorant of the 
true source of moral evil, generally charged it ou 
the obliquity of matter, which being ctvrnal and 
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independent, was incapable of change in any of its 
properties, even by the Almighty Mind, who, when 
ne came to fashion it into a world of beings, must 
take it as he found it. This notion, as most others 
of theirs, is a composition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal— that from the first union of a soul 
to it, it perverted its iuciiuations — and that the ill 
influence it hath upon the mind is not be corrected 
by God himself, are all very groat errors, occasioned 
by a truth as evident that the capacities and dispo- 
sitions of the soul depend, to a great'degree, on the 
bodily temper. As there are some fools, others are 
knaves, by constitution ; and particularly it may be 
said of many, that they are born with an illiberal 
cast of mind ; the matter that composes them is te- 
nacious as birdlime ; and a kind of cramp draws 
their hands an^their hearts together, that they never 
care to open them, unless to grasp at more. It is a 
melancholy lot this ; but attended with one advan- 
tage above theirs, to whom it would be as painful to 
forbear good offices as it is to these men to perform 
them : that whereas persons naturally beneficent 
often mistake instinct for virtue, by reason of the 
difficulty of distinguishing when one rules them and 
when the other, men of the opposite character may 
be more certain of the motive that predominates in 
every action. If they cannot confer a benefit witjh 
that ease and frankness which are necessary to give 
i it a grace in the eye of the world, in requital, the 
real merit of what they do is enhanced by the op- 
position they surmount in doing it. The strength 
of their virtue is seeu in rising against the weight 
of nature ; and every time they have the resolution 
to discharge their duty, they make a sacrifice of in- 
clination to conscience, which is always too grateful 
to let its followers go without suitable marks of its 
approbation. Perhaps the entire cure of this ill 
quality is no more possible than of some distempers 
tiiat aescend by inheritance. However, a great 
deal may be done by a course of beneficence obsti- 
nately persisted in ; this, if any thing, being a likely 
way of establishing a moral habit, which shall be 
somewhat of a counterpoise to the force of me* 
chanism. Only it must be remembered that we do 
not intermit, upon any pretence whatsoever, the 
custom of doing good, in regard, if there be the 
b ast cessation, nature will watch the opportunity to 
return,. and in a short time to recover the ground it 
was so long in quitting : for there is this difference 
between mental habits and such as have their foun- 
dation in the body, that these last are in their na- 
ture more forcible and violent, and, to gain upon 
os, need only not to be opposed ; whereas the former 
must be continually reinforced with fresh supplies, 
or ^.hey will languish and die away. And this sug- 
gests the reason why good habits in general require 
longer^ime for their settlement than bad, and yet 
are sooner displaced : the reason is, that vicious 
habits, as drunkenness for instance, produce a 
change in the body, which the others not doing, 
must*' be maintained the same way they are ac- 
quired, by the mere dint of industry, resolution, 
and vigilance. 

** Another thing which suspends the operations of 
benevolence, is the love of the world ; proceeding 
from a false notion men have taken up, that an 
abundance of the world is an essential ingredient in 
the happiness of life. Worldly things are of such 
a quality as to lessen upon dividing, so that the 
more partners there are, the less must fall to eVery 
man's private share. The consequence of this is, 
that they look upon one another with an evil eye> 


each imagining all the rest to be embarked in ao ixv 
terest that cannot take place but to his prejudice. 
Hence are those eager competitions for wealth oi 
power; hence one man's success becomes another'i 
disappointment; and, like pretenders to the same 
mistress, they can seldom have common charity foi 
their rivals. Not that they are naturally disposed 
to quarrel and fall out; but it is natural for a man 
to prefer himself to all others, and to secure his 
own interest first. If that which men esteem their 
happiness were, like the light, the same suffice ot 
and UDcdnfined good, whether ten thousand enjoy 
the benefit of it or but one, we should see men's 
good-will and kind endeavours would be as universal. 

Homo qul erranti coraiter monatrat viam 

Quasi lumen de auu lumino aocendat, faclt, 

Nihilominua Ipsi luceat, cum illi accenderit 
I To direct a wanderer in the right way, ia to light another 
i man's candle by one's own, which loses none of its light by 
what the other gains. 

“ But, unluckily, mankind agrde in making choice 
of objects which inevitably engage them in perpe- 
tual differences. Learn, therefore, like a wise man, 
the true estimate of things. Desire not more of 
the world than is necessary to accommodate you in 
passing through it ; look upon every thing beyond, 
not as useless only, but burdensome. Place not 
your quiet in things which you cannot have without 
putting others beside them, and thereby making 
them your enemies ; aM which, when attained, will 
give you more trouble TO keep than satisfaction in 
the enjoyment. Virtue is a good of a nobler kind ; 
it grows by communication ; «nd so little resembles 
earthly riches, that the more hands it is lodged in, 
the greater if every man's particular stock. So, by 
propagating and mingling their fires, not only oil 
the lights of a branch together cast a more e.xten- 
sive brightness, but each single light burns with a 
stronger flame. And lastly, take this along with 
you, that if wealth be an instrument of pleasure, the 
greatest pleasure it can put into your power is that 
of doing good. It is worth considering that the or- 
gans of sense act within a narrow compass, and the 
appetites will soon say they have enough. Which 
of the two therefore is the happier man— he who, 
confining all his regard to the gratification of his 
own appetites, is capable but of short fits of plea- 
jrure— or the man who, reckoning himself a sharer 
in the satisVactions of others, esnecially those which * 
come to them by his means, enlarges the sphere of 
his happiness ? 

The last enemy to benevolence I shall mention 
is uneasiness of any kind. A guilty or a discon- 
tented mind, a mind ruffled by ill-fortune, discon- 
certed by its own passions, soured by neglect, or 
fretting at disappointments, hath not leisure to at- 
tend to the necessity or reasonableness of a kindness 
desired, nor a taste for those pleasures which wait 
on beneficence, which demand a calm and unpol- 
luted heart to relish them. The most miserable of 
all beings is the most envious; as, on the other 
hand, the most communicative is the happiest. And 
if you are in search of the seat of perfect love and 
friendship, you will not find it until you come to the 
region of tlie blessed, where happiness, like a re- 
freshing stream, flows from heart to heart in an 
endless circulation,- and is preserved sweet and un- 
tainted by the motion. It is old advice, if you have 
a favour to request of any ono, to observe the softest 
times of address, when tno soul, in a flash of good- 
humour, takes a pleasure to show itself P*®.***“; 
Persons coi^sciout of their own integrity, satisfied 
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with themselves and their condition, and fuH of taking notice of him. There was, indeed, one who 
conhdence m a Supreme Being, and the hope of j pulled off his hat to him ; and, upon the ladies asking 
immortality, survey all about them with a flow of j who it was, he told them it was a foreign minister 
good-will: as trees which like their soil, they shoot that he had been very merry with the night before; 

out in expressions of kindness, and bend beneath — - 

^cir own precious load, to the band of the gatherer. 

Now if the mind be not thus easy, it is an infallible 

ilia# •• v I . . 


sign that it is not in its natural state ; place the 


whereas, in truth, it was the city common bunt. 

** He was never at a loss when he was asked any 
person’s name, though he seldom knew any one 
under a peer. He found dukes and earls among 


mina in its right posture, it will immediately dis- ; the aldermen, very good-natured fellows among the 
cover its innnfft nrnnanci'fn »» i n .1 . .0 , . 


cover Its innate propensity to beneficence.** 
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This makes them hyaclutha. 

1 UK following letter comes from a gentleman 
who, 1 find, 18 very diligent in making his observa- 
tions, which I think too material not to be commu- 
nicated to the pubffti 

“ Sir, 

“ In order to execute the office of lovc-castiist to 
Great Britein, with which I take nivself to be in- 
vested by your paper of September 8, I shall make 
some further observations ui>oa the two sexes in 
pneral, begiuning with that which always ought to 
have the upper hand. After having observed^ with 
much curiosity, the accomplishments which are apt 
to captivate female hearts^ find that there is no 
person so irresistible as uiifliho is a man of import- 
ance, nrovided it he in matters of no consequence. 
One who makes himself talked of, though it be for 
the particular cock of his hat, or for prating aloud in 
the boxes at a play, is in the fair wav of being a fa- 
vourite. I have known a young fellow make his 
fortunp by knocking down a constable; and may 
venture to say, though it may seem a paradox, that 
many a fair one has died bv a duel in which both 
the combatants have survivet. 

About three winters ago I took notice of a 
young lady at the theatre, who conceived a passion 
for a notorious rake that headed a party of cat- 
calls: and am credibly informed tha*^ the emperor 
of the Mohocks married a rich widow within three 
weeks after having rendered himself formiilable in 
tue cities of London and Westminster. Scourinv 
and breaking of windows have done frequent exe^ 
•cutjon upon the sex. But there is no ifet of these 
male charmers who make their way more succcss- 
lully than those who have gained themselves a name 
i<»r intrigue, and have mined the greatest number of 
reputations. There is a strange curiosity in the 
emale world to be acquainted with the dear man 
who has been loved by others, and to know whet it 
J|that makes him so agreeable. His reputation 
. e» more than half his business. Every one, that 
y ambitious of being a woman of fashion, looks out 
or opportunities of being in his company; so that, 

0 use the old proverb, ‘ When his name is up he 
*aay he a-bed.* * 

I was very sensible of the great advantage of 
**’''Portance upon these occasions on 
m the king’s entry, when I was seated in a 
diaa u ^ cluster of very pretty country la- 

0 ^ llicse showy gentlemen in the 
The first trick I caught him at was 


privy-councillors, with two or three agreeable old 
rakes among tlse bishops and judges. 

In short, I collected from his whole discourse 
that he was acquainted with everybody and knew 
nobody. At the same time, I am mistaken if he 
did not that day make more advances in the affec- 
tions of his mistress, who sat near him, than he 
could have done in half-a- year’s courtship. 

“ Ovid has finely touched this method of making 
love, which I shall here give my reader in Mr. Dry 
den’s translation : 

“ Page the eleventh. 

Thus love in theatres did first improve. 

And theatres are still the scenes of love ; 

Nor shun the chariots, and the courser’s race ; 

The Circus is no inconvenient place, 

No need is there of talking on the hand. 

Nor nods, nor signs, which loverii understand; 

• But boldly next the fair your seal provide, 

Clo.Hc as you can to hers, and side by side ; 

Pleas'd or unplea-t'd, no mailer, crowding sit; 

For so the laws of public shows permit. 

Then find occasion to begin discourse. 

Inquire whoso chariot this, and whoso Uial hors* 

To whatsoever side she is inclin'd, 

Sidt all your iiicUnaiions to her mind; 

Like what she likes, from thence your court begin. 

And whom she favours wish that he may wiu 

“ Again, page the sixteenth. 

0 when will come the day by heaven design’d. 

When thou, the best and fairest of mankind. 

Drawn by white horses shall in triumph rule, 

With conquer’d slaves alteiidiug on thy side 
Slaves that no longer can be sale in flight? 

C) glorious object ! O surprising sight ! 

O day of public joy. too good to eud in night 
On such a day, if thou and next to thee 
Some beauty sits, the spectacle to see; 

If she inquire the names of conquer’d kings, 

Of luuuntains, rivers, and their hidden spniigs 
Answer to all thou know’sl; and. if need be. 

Of tbin^ unknown seem to speak knowingly : 

I'his is Euphrates, crown’d willi reeds: and there 
Flow* the swift l igris, with his sen green hair. 

Invent new names of things unknown liefure; 

Call this Armenia, that liie Caspian shore; 

Call this a Mede, and that a Parlliian youth 
'1 alk probably ; no matter for the truth. 


midit of them, 
bowi; 
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Ducite ab urbe douium, mea carniina, ducite Daphnim. 

ViRO. Eel. viii.68. 

— — Restore, my charms. 

My lingering Daphnis to my longing arma — DaviixM. 

The following copy of verses comes from one of 
my correspoudeots, and has something in it to ori* 
ginal, that I do not much doubt but it will divert 
my readers:—* 

I. 

My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent. 

When Phoebe went with mo wherever I went ; 


bowing to sev«ra) l"*"* L ‘ i * The Pheobo of this admired pastoral was Joanna, the 

hot know * n»v k j I'lf • <lUWlty whom he did i daughter of the venr learned Dr. Richard Bentley, archdeacon 
blue * *y» oe naci the impudence to hem at a and prebendary of Ely, rogius professor and master of Trinity 

1 who had a finer equipaire than ordinary ' College, c,iinl»ndge, who died in 1742. She was afterward 

•^0<1 seemed a little conrAmnd nr «ha married to Dr. Dennison Cumberland, Bishop of Cloufert in 

•>««»$ -of th, Zk J « the impertinent k.IUI.w m Ireland, «.d gnmdKm of Ur. Blcti»nn;uinl..rl«ul. 

01 the mob that bindered hit friend from | of ivi.rtK,ruiHjh. 
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Ten thousand sweet pleasures I foil in my breast; 

Sure never fouii shophcrtl like Colin was blest; • 

But now she vs ^oue, and has left mo behind ; 

What a marvellou.H chany[o on a sudden I find ! 

When things were as line os could possibly l>e. 

I thought 'iwas the spruig ; but. ulas' it was she. 

It 

With such a companion. U> tend a few sheep, 

To rise up and play, or to lie down him sleep, 

I was so good humour'd, so cheerful and gay. 

My heart wa.H us light as a feather all day; 

But now 1 so cross and so peevish uin grown, 

8v» strangely uneasy, as never was known. 

My fair-one is gone, and my joys are all t^wn'd, 

And my heart-^i am sure it weighs more than a pound. 

III. 

The fountain that wont to run sweetly along. 

And daiice to soft inunuurs the iiebbles among; 

'I'hou know'si. litde Cupid, if Phoibo was there, 

‘Twiis pleasure to look al, twas music to bear: 

But now she IS absent 1 walk by its side. 

And still as it murmurs do nothing but chide. 

Must you be so cheerful while I go in paui.> 

Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain. 

IV 

When iny lambkins around me would oftentimes play. 
And when Pheebe and I were as joyful a.s they, 

Il<iw plea.sant their sixirling, how happy the time, 

When spring, love, and beauty were all in their prime ■ 

Bur now in their frolics when by me they pass, 

I ding at their fleeces a handful of grass : 

Be sUil, then I cry ; for it makes me quite mad. 

To see you so merry while I am so sad. , 

V. 

My dog I wa.s ever well plea.sed to see 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me ; 

And Phoebe was pleased, too. and to my dog said, 

Come hither, poor fellow; and patted tius bead. 

But now , when he's fawning, I with a sour look 
Cry, Sirrah! and give him a blow with my crook : 

And I'll give him another; forlwhy should not 'I'ray 
Be as dull as his master, when Phoebe's away ? 

VI. 

Wnen walking with Phoebe, what sights have I .seen ! 
How fair w as the Hower, how fresh was the green ! 
tVhat a lovely appearance the trees and the shade. 

The corn-fields and hedges, and every thing made ! 

But now she has left me, though all are still there, 

They none of them now so delightful appear ; 

•Twas nought but tJie magi<-, 1 tind. of her eyes. 

Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 

VII. 

Sweet music went with us both all the wood thro'. 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale too ; 

Winds over us whisper'd, flocks by us did bloat. 

And chirp went the grasshopper under our feet. 

But now she is absent, thoui'b still they sing on. 

The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone : 

Her voice in the coucen. as now I have found, 

Gave every thing else its agreeable sound. 

VIII. 

Rose, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 

And where is the violet's beautiful blue ? 

Does ought of its sweetness the blossom beguile ? 

'I'hat meadow, those daisies, why do Utey not smile ? 

Ah ! rivals. I see what it was that you dress'd 
And made yourselves fine for; a place on her breast; 

You pul on your colours to pleasure her eye. 

To be pluck'd by her band, on her bosom to die. 

IX. 

How slowly Time creeps, till my Phceoe return ! 

While arnid.st the soft zephyr's cool breeio* 1 bum ! 
Methinks if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 

I could breathe on hLs wings, and 'twould melt down the lead. 
Fly swifter, ye nitiiules, bring hither tny dear. 

And rest so much lunger for'i when she is here. 

Ah, Colin ! old I'inrio is full of delay, 

hor will budge oue foot faster for ail thou canst aay. 

X, 

Will DO pitying power that hears me complain. 

Or cure my disquiet, or soften my pain ? 

To be cur'd, thou must. Colin, thy passion remove; 

But what swam is so silly to live without love ? 

No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 

For ne'er was j>oor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 

Ah ! what shall I do ’ I shall die with despair ! 

Take heed, ail >e swains, how ye love one so fair. 
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Tu ne quBsieris (scire nefa.**) quern mihi, quern tibl, 
Fiiieiii Dii dederint, l.cucanue; iicc Babylonios i 

Teularis iiunieros Hor. 1 Od xl I, 

Ah, do not strive too much to know, 

My dear Leuconoc, 

What the kind gods ilesign to do 
With me and ihee. — C rkkcu. 

The desire of knowing future events is one of 
the strougest inclinations in the mind of man. In- 
deed, an ability of foreseeing probable accident.s is 
what, in 'ihe language of men, is called wisdom and 
prudence; but, uot satisfied with the light that 
reason holds out, mankind hath endeavoured to 
penetrate more compendiously into futurity. Magic, 
oracles, omens, lucky hours, and the various arts of 
superstition, owe their rise to this powerful cause, 
'As this principle is founded in self-love, every man 
is sure to be solicitous in the first place about his I 
own fortune, the course of his li/jS, and the time and j 
manner of his death. j 

If we consider that we are free-agents, we shall i 
discoTer the absurdity of such inquiries. One of 
our actions, which we might have performed or 
neglected, is the cause of another that succeeds it, 
and so the whole chain of life is linked together. 
Pain, poverty, or infamy, are the natural product 
of vicious and imprudent acts, as the contrary 
blessings are of good ones ; so that we cannot sup- 
pose our lot to be determined without impiety. A 
great enhancement of jjUlasure arises from its being 
unexpected ; and pain is doubled by being foreseen. 
Upon all these, and several other accounts, we 
ought to rest satisfied in this portion bestowed on 
us ; to adore the hand that hath fitted every thing to 
our nature, and hath not more displayed his good- 
i ness in our knowledge than in our ignorance. 

I It IB not unworthy observation, that superstitious 
I inquiries into future events prevail more or less, in 
j proportion to the improvement of liberal arts and 
useful knowledge in the several parts of the world 
Accordingly we find, that magical incantations re- 
main ill Lapland; in the more remote parts of 
Scotland they have their second sight; and several 
of our own countrymen see abundance of fairiC’i. 

In Asia this credulity is strong; and the greatest 
part of refined learning there consists in the know 
ledge of amulets, talismans, occult numbers, and 
the like. • » 

When I was at Grand Cairo I fell into the ac- 
quaintance of a good-natured mussulman, who 
promised me many good offices which he desigued 
to do me when he became the prime-minister, which 
was a fortune bestowed on his imagination by a 
doctor very deep in the curious sciences. At his 
repeated solicitations I went to learn my destiny of 
this wonderful sage. For a small sum I had his 
promise, but was required to wait in a dark apart- 
ment until he had run through the preparatory 
ceremonies. Having a strong propensity, even 
then, to dreaming, 1 took a nap upon the sofa where 
I was placed, and had the following vision, the par- 
ticulars whereof 1 picked up the other day among 
my papers. 

1 found myself in an unbounded plain, where | 
methought the whole world, in several habits and 
with different tongues, was assembled. The mul- 
titude glided swiftly along, and I found in myself a 
strong inclination to mingle in the train. My eyes 
quicluy singled out some of the splendid figures 
Several in rich caftans and glittering turbans 
i bustled through the throng, and trampled ofer the 
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bodies of those they threw down; until, to my great 
surprise, I found that the great pace they went only 
hastened them to a scaffold or a bowstring. Many 
beautiful damsels on the other side moved forward 
with great gaiety; some danced until they fell all 
along; and others painted their faces until they 
lost their noses, A tribe of creatures with busy 
looks falling into a fit of laughter at the misfortunes 
of the unhappy ladies, I turned my eyes upon them 
They were each of them tilling his pockets with 
gold and jewels, and when there was no^room left 
for more, these wretches, looking round with fear 
and horror, pined away before my face with famine 
and discontent. 

This prospect of human misery struck me dumb 
for some miles. Then it was that, to disburden my 
mind, I took pen and ink, and did every thing tha^ 
has since happened under my office of Spectator. 
While I was employing myself for the good of man- 
kind, 1 was surprtled to meet with very unsuitable 
returns from my fellow-creatures. Never was poor 
author so beset with pamphleteers, who sometimes 
marched directly agaiust me, but oftener shot at me 
from strong bulwarks, or rose up suddenly in 
ambush. They were of all characters and capaici- 
ties ; some with ensigns of dignity, and others in 
liveries ;* but what most surprised me was to see 
two or three in black gowns among my enemies. It 
was no small trouble to me, sometimes to have a 
man come up to me witi||an angry face, and re- 
proach me for having lar^ooncd him when I had 
never seen or heard of him in ray life. With the 
ladies it was otherwise ; many became iny enemies 
for not being particularly pointed out : as there 
were others who resented the satire which they 
imagined I had directed against them. My great 
comfort was in the company of half a dozen friends, 
who I found since were the club which 1 have so 
often mentioned in my papers. I laughed often at 
Sir Roger in my sleep, and was the more diverted 
with Will Honeycomb’s gallantries (when we after- 
ward became acquainted), because I had foreseen j 
his marriage with a farmer’s daughter. The regret 
which arose in my mind upon the death of my com- 
panions, my anxieties for the public, and the many 
calamities still fleeting before my eyes, made me 
repent my curiosity ; when the magician entered 
the room, and awakened me, by telling mo (when 
it was too late) that he was just going tO begin. 

N. B. I have only delivered the prophecy of that 
part of my life which is past, it being inconvenient 
to divulge the second part until a more proper op- 
portunity. 
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Exuerint sylvestrem animuni ; cultuque frequenti. 

In quaacunque voces artes, baud tarda sequeutur. 

V IRQ. Georg. It 51 . 

They change Iholr savage mind. 

Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature's part. 

Obey the rules and discipline of art.— D ryukn. 

Having perused the following letter, and Qnding 
H to run upon the subject of love, I referred it to 
■ the learned casuist, whom 1 have retained in ray 
[ service for speculations of that kind. He returned 
I it to me the next morning with his report annexed 


• Tlie hirelings and black gnwns«cinployed by the ndmi- 
I iwtratiou in the last year of the Queen's reign, Dr. Swift, 
Wor, Atterbury, Dr. Friend, Dr. King, Mr. Oldawortli, Mrs. D 
W^Aidey, and the writers of the Kxannuer, kc. 


to it, with both of which 1 shall here present my 
reader 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Finding that you have entertained a useful 
person in your service in quality of love-casuist, I 
apply myself to you, under a very great difficulty, 
that hath for some months perplexed me. 1 have a j 
couple of humble servants, one of which I have no j 
aversion to : the other I think of very kindly. The 
first hath the reputation of a man of good sense, and 
is one of those people that your sex are apt to 
value. My spark is reckoned a coxcomb among 
the men, but is a favourite of the ladies. If I 
marry the man of worth as they call him, I shall 
oblige my parents, and improve my fortune : but 
with my dear beau I promise myself happiness, 
although not a jointure. Now I would ask you, 
whether I should consent to lead my life with a 
man that I have only no objection to, or with him 
against whom all objections to me appear frivolous. 

I am determined to follow the casuist’s advice, and 
I dare say he will not put me upon so serious a 
thing as matrimony contrary to my inclinations. 

I am, &c. “ Fanny Fickle. 

“ P. S. I forgot to tell you that the pretty gen- 
tleman is the most complaisant creature in the 
world, and is always of my mind ; but the other, 
forsooth, fancies he hath as much wit as mysell, 
slights my lapdog, and hath the insolence to contra- 
dict me when he thinks I am not in the right. 
About half an hour ago he maintained to my face 
that a patch always implies a pimple.” 

As I look upon it to be my duly rather to side 
with the parents than Ac daughter, I shall propose 
some considerations to my gentle querist, which 
may incline her to comply with those under whose 
direction she is; and at the same time conviiuc 
her that it is not impossible but she may, m tune, 
have a true affection for him who is at present in- 
different to her ; or, to use the old family maxim, 
that, “ if she marries first, love will come after. 

The only objection that she seems to insinuate 
gainst the gentleman proposed to her, is his waut 
f complaisance, which, I perceive, she is very 
dlling to return. Now I can discover from this 
cry circumstance, that she and her lover, what- | 
ver they may think of it, are very good friends in j 
beir hearts. It is difficult to dclermine whether i 
,ve delights more in giving pleasure or pain. Let 1 
fliss Fickle ask her own heart, if she doth not take j 
secret pride in making this man ot good sense | 
Dok very silly. Hath she ever been better pleased 

ban when her behaviour hath made her lover ready 
o hang himself; or doUi she ever rejoice more than ! 
rhen she thinks she hath driven him to the very j 
►rink of a purling stream? Let her- consider, at j 
he same time, that it is not impossible but her lo^rer 
uay have discovered her tricks, and hath a mind to | 
-ive her a. good as sho brings. 1 remember a i 
landsome young baggage that treated a “opeful ^ 
ireek of mv acquaintance, just come from Oxford, 
is if he had been a barbarian. The first week alter I 
ibo had fixed him she took a pinch of snuff out of 
lis rival’s box, and apparently touched the enemy s 
ittle finger. She became a professed enemy to the 
irU and sciences, and scarce ever wrote a letter to 
tiim without wilfully mispelling his name. Ihe 
young scholar, to be even with her, railed at 
[•oquettes as soon as he had got the word ; and did 
not want parts to turn into ridicule her men of wit 
»nd pleasure of the towu. After having irritated 
due anolher for the space of five months, she made 
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an assi}i[Dation with him fourscore miles from Lon- 
don. But, as he was very well acquainted with her 
pranks, he took a journey the ouite contrary way. 
Accordingly they met, quarrelled, and in a few days 
were married. Their former hostilities are uow the 
subject of their mirth, being content at present with 
that part of love only which bestows pleasure. 

Women who have been married some time, not 
having it in their heads to draw after them a 
numerous train of followers, find their satisfaction 
in the possession of one man’s heart I know very 
well that ladies in their bloom desire to be excused 
in this particular. But, when time hath worn out 
their natural vanity and taught them discretion, 
their fondness settles on its proper object. And it 
is probably for this reason that, among husbands, 
you will find more that arc fond of women beyondi 
their prime than of those who are actually in the 
insolence of beauty. My reader will apply the same 
observation to the other sex. 

1 need not insist upon the necessity of their pur- 
suing one common interest, and their united care 
for their children ; but shall only observe, by the 
way, that married persons are both more w'arm in 
their love and more hearty in their hatred than any 
others whatsoever. Mutual favours and obligations, 
which may be supposed to be greater here than ra 
any other state, naturally beget an intense affection 
in generous minds. As, on the contrary, persons 
who have bestowed such favours have a particular 
bitterness in their resentments, when they think 
themselves ill treated by those of whom they have 
deserved so much. f 

j Besides, Miss Fickle may consider, that as there 
' are often many faults concealed before marriage, so 
there are sometimes many virtues unobserved. 

To this we may add, the great efiicacy of custom 
and constant conversation to produce a mutual 
friendship and benevolence in two persons. It is a 
nice reflection which I have beard a friend of mine ] 
make, that you may be sure a woman loves a man 
when she uses bis expressions, tells his stories, or 
imitates bis manner. This gives a secret delight ; 
for imitation is a kind of artless flattery, and 
mightily favours the powerful principle of self-love. 
It is certain that married persons who are possessed 
with a mutual esteem, not only catch the air and 
way of talk from one another, but fall into the same 
traces of thinking and liking. Nay, some have 
carried the remark so far as to assert, that the 
features of man and wife grow, in time, to resemble 
one another. Let my fair correspondent therefore 
consider, that the gentleman recommended will 
have a good deal of her own face in two or three 
years ; which she must not expect from the beau, 
who is too full of his dear self to copy after another. 
And 1 dare appeal to her own judgment, if that 
person will not be the handsomest that ii the most 
like herself. 

We have a remarkable instance to our present 
purpose in the history of King Edgar, which I shall 
here relate, and leave it with my fair correspondent 
to be applied to herself. . 

This great monarch, who is so famous in British 
story, fA. in love, as he made his progress through 
his kingdom, wi^ a certain duke’s oaughter, who 
lived near Winchester, and was the most celebrated 
beauty of the age. His importunities and the vio- 
lence of his passion were so ^reat, that the mothor 
of the voung lady promised him to brin^ her daugh- 
ter to his bed the next night, though in her heart 
she abhorred so infamous an office. It sras no 


j sooner dark than she conveyed into his room a 
young maid of no disagreeable figure, who was one 
of her attendants, anu did not want address to im- 
prove the opportunity for the advancement of her 
fortune. She made so good use of her time, that 
when she offered to rise a little before day, the king 
could by no means think of parting with her j .so 
that finding herself under a necessity of discovering 
who she was, she did it in so handsome a maimer, 
that his majesty was exceedingly gracious to her, 
and took her ever after under his protection : inso- 
much, that our chronicles tell us he curried her 
along with him, made her his first minister of slate, 
and continued true to her alone, until his marriage 
with the beautiful Elfrida. 
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- — inonn time at home 

The good wife tinging plies the variou.H loom. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** I HAVE a couple of nieces under my direction, 
who so often run gadding abroad, that 1 do nut 
know where to have them. Their dress, their tea, 
and their visits, take up all their time, and they go 
to bed as tired with doing nothing as I am after 
quilting a whole undoi(t-petticoat. The only time 
they are not idle is while they read your Spectators: 
which being dedicated to the interests of virtue, I 
desire you to recommend the long-neglected art of 
needle-work. Those hours which in this age are 
thrown away in dressi, play, visits, and the like, 
were employed, in my time, in writing out recciiits, 
or working beds, chairs, and hangings fur the family. 
For luy part, I have plied my needle these fifty 
years, and by my good-will would never have it out 
of my band. It grieves my heart to see a couple of 
proud idle flirts sipping their tea, for a whole after- 
noon, in a room hung round with the industry of 
their great-grandmother. Pray, Sir, take the laud- 
able mystery of embroidery into your serious consi- 
deration, and, as you have a great deal of the virtue 
of the last age in you, continue your endeavours to 
reform the present “ I am,” &c. 

In obedience to the commands of my venerable* 
correspondent, I have duly weighed this important 
subject, and promise myself, from the arguments 
here laid down, that all the fine ladies of England 
will be ready, as soon as their mourning is over,* 
to appear covered with the work of their own hands. 

Wnat a delightful entertainment must it bo to the 
fair sex, whom their native modesty, and the tend<*r- 
ness of men towards them, exempt from public busi- 
ness, to pass their hours in imitating fruits and 
flowers, and transplanting all the beauties of nature 
into their own dress, or raising a new creation in 
their closets and afpartments! How pleasing is tlie 
I amusement of walking among the sbaues and groves 
planted by themselves, in surveying heroes slain by 
their needle, or little Cupids which they have 
brought into the world without pain ! 

This is, metbinks, the most proper way wherein 
a lady can show a fine genius ; and I cannot forbear 
wishing that several writers of that tex had chosen 
to apply themselves rather to tapestry than rhyme 
Your pastoral poetesses may vent their fancy in 
rural landscapes, and place despairing shepherds 

• Public 4noumlng on th* death 3f Queen Anne. 
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DDdi»r silken willows, or drown them in a stream of 
mooair. The heroic writers may work up battles 
ms successfully, and inflame them with gold or stain 
them with crimson. Even those who have only a 
turn to a song, or an epigram, may put many%alu> 
able stitches into a purse, and crowd a thousand 
graces into a pair of garters. 

If I may, without breach of good manners, ima- 
gine that any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
would perform her part herein but very awkwardly, 

1 must nevertheless insist upon her working, if it be 
only to keep her out of harm’s way. 

Another argument for busying good women in 
works of fancy is, because it takes them off from 
scandal, the usual attendant of tea-tables, and all 
other inactive scenes of life. While they are form- 
ing their birds and beasts, their neighbours will be 
allowed to be the fathers of their own children ; and 
whig and tory willie but seldom mentioned where 
the great dispute ijiwhether blue or red is the more 

roper colour. How much greater glory would 

uphronia do the general, if she would choose rather 
to work the battle of Blenheim in tapestry, than sig- 
nalize herself with so much vehemence against those 
who are Frenchmen in their hearts . 

A third reason that I shall mention, is the profit 
that is brought to the family where these pretty arts 
are encouraged. It is manifest that this way ^f life 
not only keeps fair ladies from running out into ex- 
penses, but 18 at the same time an actual improve- 
ment. How memorable would that matron be, who 
shall have it subscribed upon her monument, ** that 
she wrought out the whole Bible in tapestry, and 
died in a good old age, after having covered three 
hundred yards of wail in the mansion-house !” 

The premises being considered, I humbly submit 
the following proposals to all mothers in Great 
Britain 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever bo allowed to 
receive the addresses of her first lover, but in a suit 
of her own embroidering. 

II. That before every fresh humble servant, she 
be obliged to appear with a new stomacher at the 
least. 

III. That no one be actually married until she 
hath the child-bed pillows, &c. ready stitched, as 
likewise the mantle for the buy quite finished. 

These laws, if I mistake not, would effectually re- 
store the decayed art of needle-work, and make the 
virgins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble- fingered 
in their business. 

There is a memorable custom of the Grecian la- 
dies in this particular preserved •in Homer, which I ; 
hope will have a very good effect with ray country- 
women. A widow, in ancient times, could not, 
without indecency, receive a second husband, until 
she bad woven a shroud for her deceased lord, or the 
next of kin to him. Accordingly, the chaste Pene- 
lojie, having, as she thought, lost Ulysses at sea, she 
employed her time in preparing a winding-sheet for 
Laertes, the father of her husband. The story of 
her Web being very famous, and yet not sufficiently 
known in its several circumstances, I shall give it 
to my reader, as Homer makes one of her wooers 
relate it. 

Sweet hope she gave to every youth apart, 
with well-taught look*, and a deceitful heart: 

A web she wove of many a slender twine, 
texture, and porploxt dealgn ; 

*•1^ youths,*’ she cried, my l^d but newly dead, 
a while to court my widow’d bed, 

*,•}} * kave wov*n, an solemn vows require, 

This web, a shroud for poor Ulysses' sire. 


I 

Hta limbs, when fate the hero’s soul demands. 

Shall claim this labour of his daughter’s bands, 
Lest all the dames of Greece my name despise. 
Whilst the great kins without a covering lies." 

Thus she. Nor did my friends mistrust the guile. 
All day she sped the long laborious toil : 

But when the burning lamps supply’d the sun. 

Each night unravell d what the day begun. 

7'hree livelong summers did the fraud prevail ; 

The fryurth her maidens told th' anaixing tale. 
These eyes beheld, as close I took my stand. 

The backward labours of her faithless hand : 

Till, watch'd at lengih, and press'd on every side, 
Her task she ended, and commenced a bride. ' 
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Dicite lo Pesan, et lo bis dlcite Pean : 

Decidit in casses preda petita meos. 

Ovid, Ars Amor. L 1 

Now lo Pecan sing, now wreaths prepare. 

And with repeated los fill tlie air ; 

The prey is fallen in my successful toils. — A mow. 

“ Mr. Spbctatoh, 

** Having in your paper of Monday last published 
my report on the case of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, where- 
in I have taken notice that love comes after mar- 
riage ; 1 hope your readers are satisfied of this truth, 
that as love generally produces matrimony, so it 
often happens that matrimony produces love. 

“ It perhaps requires more virtues to make a good 
husband or wife than what go to the finishing any 
the most shining character whatsoever. 

** Discretion seems absolutely necessary ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that the best husbands have been 
most famous for their vwsdom. Homer, who hath 
drawn a perfect pattern of a prudent man, to make 
it the more complete, hath celebrated him for the 
just returns Ilf fidelity and truth to his Penelope ; 
insomuch that he refused the caresses of a goddess 
for her sake ; and, to use the expression of the best 
of Pagan authors, ‘ Veiulam tuam pratulit immortuli- 
bis old woman was dearer to him than immure 
tality. 

“ Virtue is the next necessary qualification for 
this domestic character, as it naturally produces 
constancy and mutual esteem. Thus Brutus and 
Porcia were more remarkable for virtue and affec- 
tion than any others of the age in which they lived. 

“ Good-nature is a third necessary ingredient in 
the marriage state, without which it would inevitu- 
blv sour upon a thousand occasions. W hen great- 
ness of mind is joined with this amiable quality., it 
attracts the admiration and esteem of all who be- 
hold it Thus Caesar, not more remarkable for his 
fortune and valour than for his humanity, stole into 
the hearts of the Roman people, when, breaking 
through the custom, he pronounced an oration it the 
funeral of his first and best-loved wife. 

“ Good-nature is insufficient, unless it be stec-iy 
and uniform, and accompanied with an evenucs.s of 
temper, which is above all things to be preserved in 
this friendship contracted for life. A man must be 
easy withiu himself before he can be so to his other 
self. Socrates and Marcus Aurelius are instances 
of men, who by the strength of philosophy, having 
entirely composed their minds, and subdued llicir 
passions, are celebrated for good husbands; not- 
withstanding the first was yoked with Xantippe, 
and the other with Faustina. If the wedded pair 
would but habituate themselves for the first year to 
bear with one another’s faults, the difficulty would be 
pretty well conquered. This mutual sweetness of 
temper and complacency was finely recommendtHl 
in the nuptial ceremonies among^the heathens, who. 
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when they sacrificed to Juno at that solemnity, al- brought to the hall-door, and shall there bo lahl 
ways tore out the gall from the entrails of the vie- upon one half-quarter of wheat, and upon one other 
tim, and cast it behind the altar. of rye. And ne that deinandeth the bacon shall 

“ I sshall conclude this letter with a passage out kneel upon his knee, and shall hold his right hand 
of Dr. Plot’s Natural History of Staflordshire, not upon a book, which book shall be laid upon the 
only as it will serve to fill up your present jiaper, bactfti and the corn, and shall make oath in thw 
but, if I find myself in the humour, may give rise to manner: — 

another; I having by me an old register belonging ! “ ‘ Here ye, Sir Philip de Somervilo, lord of 

to the place here under meutioned. j Wliichenovre, maynteiier and gyver of this baconue; 

“ Sir Philip de iSomcrvilo held the manors of that I, A.sithe I wedded H. my wife, and sithe I ha<l 
Whicheuovre, Scircscot, Ridwure, Netherton, and hyr in my kepying, and at my wylle by a year and 
Cowlee, all in the county of Stafford, of the earls of ! a day alter our marriage, I would not have chaunged 


Lancaster, by this monioruble service : The said Sir 
Philip shall Hud, maintain, and sustain, one bacon 
flitch, hanging in his hall at Whichenovre ready | 


for none other; farer ne fowler; richer ne pourcr; 
ne for none other descended of greater lynage : 
slepying no waking, at noo tyirie. And if the seyd 


arrayed all tiimvs of the year but in Lent, to be ; IL were sole, and I sole, I would take her to be my 
given to eveiy man or woman married, after the wyfe before all the wymeu of the worldc, of what 
day and the year of their mariiage be past, in form condicioues soever they be, good or evyllc ; as help 
following: — ♦ me God and his seyntes, and this flesh and all 

“ Whensoever that any one such before named fleshes.* 
will come to inquire for the bacon, in their own “ And his neighbours shall ixiako oath, that they 
person., they shall come to the bailifl", or to the por- trust verily ho hath said truly. And if it be found 
ter, of the lordship of Whichenovre, and shall say by his neighbours before named, that ho bo a free- 
to them in the manner as ensueth - , man, there shall be delivered to him half-a-quarter 

“ ‘ Bailiff, or porter, I doo you to know, that I am j of wheat and a cheese ; and if he be a villein, he 
come for myself to demand one bacon -fly ke hanging | shall have a quarter of rye without cheese. Arxl 
in the hall of the lord of Whichenovre, after the j then shall Knightleye, the lord of Kudlow, be called 


form thereunto belonging. 

% ** Alter which relation, the bailiff or porter shall 
assign a day to him, upon promise by his faith to 
return, and with him to bring twain of his neigh- 
bours. And id the mean time, the said bailiff shall 


for to carry all these things tolbre rehearsed; and 
the Aaid corn shall be laid on one horse, and tIm 
bacon above it: and he to whom the bacon apper- 
taineth shall ascend upon his horse, and sliall take 
the cheese before him if he have a horse. And if he 


take with him twain of the freeholders, of the lord- 1 have none, the lord of Whichenovre shall cause him 


•hip of Whicheuovre, and they three shall go to the 
manor of Rudlow, belonging to Robert Knightleye, 
and there shall summon the aforesa^ Knightleye, 
or his bailiff, cutnmauding him t* he ready et 
Wichenovre the day appointed, at prime of day, 
with his carriage, that is to say, a horse and a 
saddle, a sack and a piykc, for to convey the said 
* bacon and corn a journey out of the county of Staf- 
ford, at his costages. And then the said bailiff shall, 
with the said freeholders, summon all the tenants of 
the said manor, to be ready at the day appointed at 
Whichenovre, for to do and perform the seryices 
which they owe to the bacon. And at the day ! 
signed, all such as owe services to the bacon shall 
be ready at the gate of the manor of Whichenovre, 
from the sun-rising to noon, attending and awaiting 
for the coming of him who fetebeth the bacon,— 
And when he is come, there shall be delivered to 
him and his fellows, cbapclcts, and to all those which 


to have one horse and saddle, to such time as he be 
passed his lordship ; aud so shall they depart the 
manor of Whichenovre with the corn and the hucon, 
tofore him that hath won it, with trumpets, taborets, 
and other manner of minstrelsy. And all the free 
tenants of Whichenovre shall conduct him to be 
passed the lordship of Whichenovre. And then 
shall they all return except him to whom apper- 
taineth to make the carriage and journey without 
the county of Stafford, at the costs of his lord oi 
Whichenovre.’* 
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Perjuria ridet amantum. — Ovid, Ars Amor. i. 633. 

KorKiving with a smile 

I'he peijbries ifiut easy ai.'iids beguile. — Orydiv. 


“ Mk. Spectator, 

** Accouping to my promise I herewith transmit 

shall be there, to do their services due to the bacon. you a list of several persons, who from time to 
Aud they shall lead the said demandant with trumps time demanded tH% flitch of bacon of Sir Philip de 
and tabors, and other manner of minstrelsy, to the Somervilc, and his doscendanU; as it is preserved 
hall-duor, where he shall find the lord of Whiche- in an ancient manuscript, under the title of ‘ The 
iiovre, or his steward, ready to deliver the bacon in Register of Wbichenovrc-httil, aud of the batou- 
this manner j flitch there maintained.’ 

He shall inquire of him which demandeth the I “ In the beginning of this record, is recited the 
oacon, if he have brought twain of his neighbours law or institution in form, as it is already printed m 
with him : which must answer ‘ they be here ready.* your last paper : to which are added two bye.law^, 

Aud then the steward shall cause those two neigh- as a comment upon the general law. the substance 

buurs to swear, if the said demandant he a wcdat?d whereof is, that the wife shall take the same oath as 
man, or have been a man wedded; and if since his | the husband, mutaiii mutandis; and that the judges 
marriage one year and a day be past; and if he be as they think meet, interrogate or cross-exu- 

a freeman or a villein.f And if his said neighbours | mine the witnesses. After this proceeds the regis- 
makc oath that he hath for him all these three points . ter in manner following : — t, i . /r k* 

rehearsed, then shall the bacon lie taken down aud “ * Aubry do Palstaff, son of 3ir John Falstafl, kt. 

_ ! vvith dame Maude bi» wife, were the first that ue- 

• There was an InsUtuUon of the sRine kind at Duoinow to tnanded the bacon, he having bribed twain of his 

Aceordia, u, ««pU.lon of u.. word, at the f**'**"’* f»nipanio'n> lo .wear faliely ‘•‘'‘'“[j 

of Uus ixwumuou, “ a Ireeuuui, or a servant.*' j whereby he gamed the fUlch. but ne and nis sum 
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wife falling immediately into a digpute how the said 
bacon should be dressed, it was, by order of the 
judges, taken from him and hung up again in the 
hall. 

“ * Alison, the wife of Stephen Freckle, brought 
her said husband along with her, and set forth the 
good conditions and behaviour of her consort, adding 
withal, that she doubted not but he was ready to 
attest the like of her, his wife; whereupon he, the 
said Stephen, shaking his head, she turned short 
upon him, and gave him a box on the ear. 

“ ‘ Philip de Waverland, having laid his* hand 
upon the book, when the clause, “ were I sole and 
she sole,** was rehearsed, found a secret compunc- 
tion rising in his mind, and stole it off again. 

** * llitliard de Loveless, who was a courtier, and 
a very well-bred-man, being observed to hesitate at 
the words “ after our marriage,*’ was thereupon 
required to explain himself. He replied, by talking 
•very largely of his exj|:t complaisance while he was 
a lover; and alleged^ that he had not in the least 
disobliged his wife for a year and a day before mar- 
riage, which he hoped was the same thing. 

“ ♦ Rejected. 

** * Joceline Jolly, Esq. making it appear, by un- 
questionable testimony, that he and his wife had 
preserved full and entire affection for the space of 
the first month, commonly called the honey-moon, 
he had, in consideration thereof, one rasher bestoiled 
•upon him,* 

** After this, says the record, many years passed 
over before any demandant appeared at Whiche- 
novre-haU ; insomuch that one would have thought 
that the whole couptrv were turned Jews, so little 
was their affection to the flitch of bacon. 

** The next couple enrolled had liked to have car- 
ried it, if one of the witnesses had not deposed, that 
diniug on a Sunday with the demandant, whose wife 
had sat below the Squire’s lady at church, she the 
said wife dropped some expressions, as if she thought 
her husband aeserved to oe knighted ; to which he 
returned a passionate pish ! The judges taking the 
remises into consideration, declared the aforesaid 
ehaviour to imply an unwarrantable ambition in 
tlic wife, and anger in the husband. 

** It is recorded as a sufficient disqualification of 
a certain wife that, speaking of her husband, she 
said * God forgive him.* 

It is likewise remarkable, that a couple were 
rejected upon the deposition of one of their neigh- 
bours, that the lady had once told her husband, that 
‘ it was her duty to obey :* to which he replied, ‘ 0 
my dear; you are never in the wrong !* 

“ The violent passion of one lady for her lapdog; 
the turning away of tho old housemaid by another ; 
a tavern bill torn by the wife, and a tailor*s by the 
husband; a quarrel about the kissing crust; spoil- 
ing of dinners, and coming in late of nights, are so 
many several articles which occasioned the repro- 
bation of some scores of demandants, whoso names 
are recorded in the aforesaid register. 

‘‘ Without enumerating other particular persons, 
I shall Content myself with observing that the sen- 
tpee pronounced against one Gervase Poacher is, 
that * he might have had bacon to his eggs, if he 
nad not heretofore scolded his wife when they were 
the deposition against Dorothy 

olittle runs in these words, * that she had so far 
usurped the dominion of the coal fire (tho stirring 
Whereof her husband claimed t j Uimself ) that by 
of h never would suffer the poker out 
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** I find but two couples in this first century that 
were successful : the first was a sea-captain and his 
wife, who since the day of their marriage had not 
seen one another until the day of the claim. The 
second was an honest pair in the neighbourhood ; 
the husband was a man of plain good sense, and a 
peaceable temper ; the woman was dumb.” 
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Farrago libelli. — Juv. Sat. i?86 

The miscellaneous subjects of my book. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“I HAVE for some time desired to appear in your 
paper, and have therefore chosen a day* to steal 
into the Spectator, when I take it for granted you 
will not have many spare minutes for speculations 
of your own. As I was the other day walking with 
an honest country gentleman, he very often was 
expressing his astonishment to see tho town so 
mightily crowded with doctors of divinity; upon 
which I told him he was very much mistaken if he 
took all those gentlemen he saw in scarfs to be 
persons df that dignity ; for that a young divine, 
after his first degree in the university, usually comes 
hitb^r only to show himself ; and on that occasion, 
is apt to think he is but half equipped with a gown . | 
and cassock for his public appearance, if he hath ' " 
not the additional ornament of a scarf of the first 
magnitude to entitle him to the appellation of 
Doctor from his landlady and tho boy at Child's, 
Now since I know that this piece of garniture is 
looked upon as a mark of vanity or affectation, as it 
is made use of among some of the little spruce ad- 
venturers of the town, I should be glad if you would 
give it a place among those extravagances you have 
justly exposed in several of your papers, being very 
well assured that the main body of the clergy, both 
in the country and the universities, who arc almost 
to a man untainted with it, would be very well 
pleased to see this venerable foppery well exposed. 
When my patron did me the honour to take me into 
his family (for I must own myself of this order), ho 
was pleased to say ho took me as a friend and com- 
panion : and whether he looked upon the scarf like 
the lace and shoulder-knot of a footman, as a badge 
of servitude and dependance, I do not know, bi t he 
was so kind as to leave my wearing of it to my own 
discretion ; and, not having any just title to it from 
niy degrees, I am content to be without the orna- 
ment. The privileges of our nobility to keep a 
corUin number of chaplains are undisputed, though 
perhaps not one in ten of those reverend gentlemen 
have any relation to the noble families their scarfs 
belong to : the right generally of creating all chajv 
iains, except the domestic (where there is one), 
being nothing more than tho perquisite of a steward’s 
place, who, if he happens to outlive any considerable 
number of his noble masters, shall probably at one 
and the same time have fifty chaplains, all in their 
1 proper accoutrements, of his own creation ; though 
I perhaps there hath been neither grace nor prayer 
I said in the family since the introduction of the first 
coronet. “ 1 am,*’ &c. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** I wish you would write a philosophical paper 
about natural antipathies, with a word or two coo 


• The 20th of October, 1714, wu the day of the coronation 
of King George I. 
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cernini ihe rtreneth of imagination. I can give Calmly I .hail mign my breath. 

* ^ /‘Kino In life unknown, forgot in death ; 

you a list, upon the first notice, of a rational china o eruken unprepar'd, 

cup, of an egg tlwt walks upon two legs, and a Finds death an evil to be fear’d, 

nuart-iiot that sin5 like a nightingale. There is in Who dies, to others too much known, 

ray neighbourhood a very pretty prattling shoulder A stranger to himself alone, 

of veal, that squalls out at the sight of a knite. I have often wondered that the Jews should con- 
Then, as for natural antipathies, 1 know a general trive such a worthless greatness for the Deliverer 
officer who was never conquered but by a smothered whom they expected, as to dress him up in external 
rabbit ; and a wife that domineers over her husband pomp and pageantry, and represent him to their 
bv the help of a breast of mutton. A story that re- imagination as making havoc amongst his creatures, 
lates to mtself on this subject may be thought not and actuated with the poor ambition of a Caesar or 
unentertaining, especially when I assure you that it an Alexander. How much more illustrious doth he 
is literally true.' I had long made love to a lady, in appear in his real character, when considered as 
the possession of whom 1 am now the happiest of the author of universal benevolence among men, as 
mankind, whose hand I should have gaiued with refining our passions, exalting our nature, giving us 
much difficulty without the assistance of a cat. You vast ideas of immortality, and teaching us a cou- 
must know then that my most dangerous rival had tempt of that little showy grandeur wherein the 
so strong an aversion to this species, that he iufal- Jews made the glory of their Messiah to consist! 
lihlv swooned away at the sight of that harmless “ Nothing,** says Longinus, “ can be great, the„ 
creature. My friend Mrs. Lucy, her maid, having contempt of which is grea^/* The possession of 
a greater respect for me and my purse than she wealth and riches cannot give a man a title to 
had for my rival, always took care to pin the tail of greatness because it is locked upon as a greatness 
a cat under the gown of her mistress, whenever she of mind to contemn these gifts of fortune, and to be 
knew of his coming ; which had such an effect, that above the desire of them. I hare tlierefore been 
every time he entered the room, he looked more like inclined to think that there are greater men who 
oneof the figures in Mrs. Salmon’s wax- work* than lie concealed among the species, than those who 
a desirable lover. In short, he grew sick of her come out and draw upon themselves the eyes and 
company : which the young lady taking notme of ac^iration of mankind. Virgil would never have 
(who no more knew why than he did), she sent me been heard of, had not his domestic misfortunes, 
a challenge to meet her in Lineoln’s-inn-chapcI, driven him out of his obscurity, and brought him to 


a challenge to meet her in Lineoln’s-inn-chapcI, driven 
which I joyfully accepted ; and have, amongst other Rome, 
pleasures, the satisfaction of being praised by her If v 
for my stratagem. “ I am, &c. who L 

From the Hoop. “Tom Nimble.” probal 

“ Mb. Spectator, 


If we suppose that there are spirits, or angels, 
who look into the ways of men, as it is highly 
probable there are, both from reason and revelation, 
how different are the notions which they entertain 


“ The »irgin« of Great Britoin are very much “f> from those which we are to form of one 
obliged to vou for putting them upon such tediou. “"“thcr! Were they to give us m their caUlogue 
drudgeries in needlework a. werJ fit only for the of such worthms a, are now living, how different 
HilpL and the Nilpas that lived before the Flood. ""“W it be from that which any of our own specie. 
Here is a .Ur indeed with your histories in em- draw up 

broidery, your groves with shades of silk and We are dassled with the splendour of tiUes. the 

streams^ of mohair! 1 would have you to know, ostentation of learning, the noise of victories ; they, 

!h.t I hope to kill a hundred lover, before the best «“ “•* contrarv, see tT.e philosopher in the cottage, 
Lusewife in England can stitch out a batUe ; and who possesses h.s sou m patience and thankful^^ 
do not fear but to provide boys and girls much under the pressures of what l.ttl. mind, call poverty 
faster than your disciple, can eUroider them. I and distress. 1 hey do not Wk for great men at the 
love bird, and beasts L well a. you. but am content ''«»d of arm.es, or among the pomp, of a court, but 
to fancy them when they are really made. What "* solitudes, in l>e 

do you think of gilt leather for furniture ? There pnvateValk. and by-paths of life. Ibe evening s 

is yLr ptetty baJging. for a chamber 't and, what “<»•« illustrious in their sight 

is Lore, our own country is the only place in Europe 

where work of that kind is tolerably done. Without hundred thousand men. A contemplation on God . 


minding your musty lessons, I am this minute going 1 “ voluntary act of justice to our own oetri- 

to Pa.il-. church-yard to bespeak a screen and a set 1 * gouerou. coDccrn for the good of mankind ; 

of bangings; and am resolved to encourage the ‘hat are shed in silence for the misery o 


of ^ others; a private desire or resentment broken and 

manufacture of my country. „ subdued; in short, an unfeigned exercise of hu- 

mility, or any other virtue, are such actions as are 
glorious in their sight, and denominate men great 
No'. 610.1 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1714 and reputable. The most famous among us are 

often looked upon with pity, with contempt, or 
Sm. With imUpalion ; while those who are most obKure 

Plebelus mortar senex : among their own specie.s are regarded With love, 

llli mors gravis incubat, with approbation, and esteem. 

Qui notus nirois oinnibu*. moral of the present speculation amounts to 

Impetus morltur ribl.^.K«i. 

UnbIilId.Lten^*2re •“"» applauses of men, but consider the figure 

that every person will make at that time when 

• Opposiu the seme place, near Terople-liar. there was.Ull “ Wisdom shall he justified of her children,*’ and 

very lately, an exhibition of wax-work by a person of the nothing pass ihn great or illustrious which is not an 

^ aI omameiii and perfection to human nature. 

?h“ ^ TI*. .I^ry of%ge^ the rich Lydian monarch, U 


‘ Yours, 

” Cleora.” 
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Sic cum transierint met 
Nullo cum strepitu dies, 

Plebclus mortar senex : 
llli mors gravis incubat, 

Qui notus nirois omnibus, 

Ignotus moritur sibl. — S xmxca. 

Thus, when my fleeting days, at last 
Unheeded, silently, are past, 

• Opposiu the same place, near Terople-bar, there was, Ull 


The Btpry of Gyges, the rich Lydian monarch, 
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a nipmorable instance to our present purpose. The 
oracle, being asked by Gyges, who was the happiest 
man, replied, Aglaiis. Gyges, who expected to have 
heard himself named on this occasion, was much 
surprised, and very curious to know who this Aglaiis 
should be. After much inquiry, he was found to be 
an obscure countryman, wno employed all his time 
in cultivating a garden, and a few acres of land 
about his house. 

Cowley’s agreeable relation of this story shall 
close this day’s speculation. 

Thuji Aulnus man unknown to men, 
nut the jjods knew, and therefore lov'd him then), 

Thu* liv*d obscurely then without a name, 

Aglaus, now consign'd t’ eternal fame. 

For (iyges, the rich king, wicked and great, 
lYesuin'd at wise Ajk)11o's Delphic seat, 

Presum’d to ask, O thou the whole world's eye, 

Seest thou a man that happier is than I ? 

Tlie god. who scorn'd to Hatter man, reply’d, 

Agluus happier is. But (iygeB ery'd, 
lu a proud rage, can that Aglaus he ? 

We've heard us yi^. df no such king us he. 

And true it was, through the whole earth around. 

No king of such a name Wiis to be found. 

I* some old hero of that name alive. 

Who his high race does from the gods der ve ? 

Is it some mighty gen'ral that has done 
Wonder* in fight, and godlike honours won? 

Is it some man of endle.HS wealth ? said he. 

None, none of tliese. Who can this Aglaus be ? 

After long search, and vain inquiries past. 

In an obscure Arcadian vale at last ' 

(Th' Arcadian life ha* always shady been). 

Near Sopho's town, which he but once had seen, 

This Aglaus, who monarchs’ envy drew. 

Whose happiness the gods stood witne** to, 

This mighty Aglaus, was lab'ring found, 

With his own hand*. In his own little ground. 

So, gracious God, If it may lawful he 
Among those foolish gods to mention thee, 

So let me act, on such a private stage, 

The last dull scenes of my declining age ; 

After long toils and voyages in vain. 

This quiet port let my test vessel gain ; 

Of heavenly rest this earnest to me lend, 

Let niy life sleep, and learn to love her end 
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Perfide ! sed duris genuit to cautibus hovens 

Caucasus, Hyreanasque admorunt ubera tigres. 

ViRo. Ain. iv. 36C. 

Perfidious man ! thy parent was a..rock. 

And fierce Hyreaniau tigers gave thee suck. 

J AM willing to postpone every thing, tt do any 
the learft service for the deserving and unfortunate. 
Accordingly I have caused the following letter to 
be inserted in my paper the moment that it came 
to my hifnds, without altering one tiUlc in an ac- 
count which the lady relates so handsomely hferseif. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I flatter myself you will not only pity, but, if 
possible, rtdro.ss a misfortune myself and several 
others of my sex lie under. I hope you will not be 
olVended, nor think I mean by tnis to justify my 
own imprudent conduct, or expect you should. No: 
I am sensible how severely, in some of your former 
papers, you have reproved persons guilty of the like 
mismanagements. I was scarce sixteen, and I may 
jay, without vanity, handsome, when courted by a 
-also periured man ; who, upon promise of marriage, 
rendered me the most unhappy of women. After 
ne had deluded me from my parents, who were 
people of very good fashion, m less than three 
months ho left me. My parents would not see nor 
^ * aervant 

>0 oad lived in our family, I must certainly have 
P rished for want of bread. However, it pleased 


I Providence, in a very short time, to alter my 
I miserable coudition. A gentleman saw me, liked 
me, and married me. My parents were reconciled; 
and I might be as happy in the change of my cop. 
dition, as I was before mi.serable, but for some 
things, that you shall know, which are insupportable 
to me ; and 1 am sure you have so much houour 
and compassion as to let those persons know, in 
some of your papers, how much they arc in the 
wrong. I have been married near five years, and 
do not know that in all that time I ever went abroad 
without my husband’s leave and approbation. 1 am 
obliged, through the importunities of several of my 
relations, to go abroad oftener than suits my temper. 
Then it is 1 labour under insupportable agonies. 
That man, or rather monster, haunts every place I 
go to. Base villain! by reason I will not admit 
his nauseous wicked visits and appointments, he 
strives all the ways he can to ruin me. He left me 
destitute of friend or money, nor ever thought me 
worth inquiring after, until ho unfortunately hap- 
pened to see me in a front box sparkling with 
jewel.s. Then his passion returned. Then the 
hypocrite pretended to be a penitent. Then he 
practised all those arts that helped before to undo 
me. I am not to he deceived a second time by him. 
I hate and abhor his ^ious passion ; and as he 
plamly perceives it, cither out of spite or diversion 
he makes it his business to expose me. 1 never fail 
seeing him in all public company, where he is 
always most industriously spiteful. He hath, in 
short, told all his acquaintance of our unhappy af- 
fair ; they tell theirs ; so that it is no secret among 
his companions, which arc numerous. They to whom 
he tell* it, think they have a title to be very fami- 
liar. If they how to me, and 1 out of good manners 
return it, then I am pestered with freedoms that are 
no ways agreeable to myself or company. If I turn 
my eyes from them, or seem displeased, they sour 
upon it, and whisper tha next Person ; he his next ; 
until I have at last the eyes of the whole company 
upon me. Nay, they report ahorainablo falsehoods, 
under that mistaken notion, ‘ She that will grant 
favours to one man will to a hundred.’ I beg you 
will let those who are guilty know how ungenerous 
this way of proceeding is. I am sure ho will know 
himself the person aiir^ed at, and perhaps ])Ut a stop 
to the insolence of others. Cursed is the fate of 
unhappy women ! that men may boast and glory in 
those things that wc must thiuk of with shame and 
horror ! You have the art of making such odious 
customs appear detestable. For my sake, and, 1 am 
sure, for the sake of several others who dare not 
own it, hut, like me, lie under the same misfortunes, 
make it as infamous for a man to boast of favours, 
or expose our sex, as it is to take the lie or a box 
on the ear, and not resent it. 

** Your constant Reader and Admirer, 

“ Lksria. 

** P. S. I am the more impatient under this mis- 
fortune, having received fresh provocation, last 
Wednesday, in the Abbey.” 

I entirely agree with the amiable and unfortunate 
Leshiaf that an insult upon a woman in her cir- 
cumstances is as infamous in a man, as a tame be- 
haviour when the lie or a buflfet is given : which 
truth I shall beg leave of her to illustrate by the 
following observation. 

It is a mark of cowardice passively to forbear re- 
senting an afl'ront, the resenting of which would 
lead a man into danger : it is no less a sign of 
cowardice to affront a creature that hath nut power 
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to avenge itself. Whatever name, therefore, this 
ungenerous man may bestow on the helpless lady he 
hath injured, I shall not scruple to give him, in re> 
turn for it, the appellation of coward. 

A man that can so far descend from his dignity 


Murranus, boasting of his blood, that springs 
From a lung royal race of Latian kings, 

Is by the Trojan from his chariot thrown. 

Crush'd with the weight of an unwieldy stone. — D rtpbn. 

It is highly laudable to pay respect to men who 


as to strike a la.iy, can never recover hit reputatioh ' des^nded from worthy aocestors, not only out 
with either sex. because no provocation is thoUKht ?! "**“ S""** “ 

strong enough to justify sud. treatmeut from tbo encouragemeut to other, to 

poweFful towards the weak. lu the cireumstanees honour to be 


powerful towards the weak. lu the cireumstanees T" eaamp.e ..... .. a.. ..o..our to 

. 1 T 1 •• i k ..I ♦ received, not demanded, bv the descendants of great 

m which poor Lcsbia is situated, she can appeal to . , ’ • ^ ^ , r • 

no man Uatsoever to avenge an insult more »<>" • ““d ‘hey who are apt to remind us of their 
grievous than a blow. If she cJuld open her mouth, o«ly put us upon Ihaking comparisons to 

the base man knows that a husband, a brother, a ‘he‘r own disadvantage. There is some preteneo 
generous friend, would die to see her righted. “f ‘'"‘'“'y- of ‘h, be- 


generous friend, would die to see her righted. 

A geuerous mind, however enraged against an 
enemy, feels its resentments sink and vanish away 


when the object of its wrath falls into its power. 

A« I cii...! ...-su ; ...1 A- acted well whether we would or no. 


cause the communication of them may give pleasure 
or profit to others; but we can have no merit, nqr 
ought we to claim any respect, because our fathers 


An estranged friend, filled with jealousy and disepn- 


tent towards a bosom acquaintinee, is apt to over- ^ 

flow with tenderness and remorse, when a creature * o®"'. . *to isagreca 

that was once dear to him undergoes any misfortune. 

What name then shall we give to his ingratitude, “ Spectator, 

who (forgetting the favours he solicited with eager- “ Were the genealogy of every family preserved, 
ness, and received with rapture) can insult the there would probably lie no man valued or despised 


miseries that he himself caused, and make sport on account of his birth. There is scarce a beggar 
with the pain to which he owes his greatest plea- in the streets, who would not find himself lineally 
sure? There is but one b#ng in the creation w^hose descended from some great man ; nor any one of the 
province it is to practise upon the imbecilities of hig,hest title, who would not discover several base 
frail creatures, and triumph in the woes which his I and indigent persons among his ancestors. It would, 
own artifices brought about ; and we well know ! be a pleasant entertainment to see one pedigree of 
those who follow his example will receive his re- men appear together, under the same characters 
ward. I they bore when they acted their respective parts 

Leaving my fair correspondent to the direction of j among the living. Suppose, therefore, a gentleman, 
her own wisdom and modesty ; and her enemy, and full of his illustrious family, should, in the same 
his mean accomplices, to the compunction of their | manner as Virgil makes ^Eneas look over his de- 
own hearts; I shall conclude this paper with a scendants, see the whole lino of his progenitors pass 
memorable instance of revenge, taken by a Spanish in review before his eves— with how many varying 
lady upon a guilty lover, which may serve to show passions would he behold shepherds and soldiers, 
what violent effects are wrought by the most tender statesmen and artificers, princes and beggars, walk 
passion, when soured int(f hatred ; and may deter in the procession of five thousand years ! How 
the young and unwary from unlawful love. The would his heart sink or flutter at (he several sports 
story, however romantic it may appear, I have of fortune, in a scene so diversified with rags and 
heard affirmed for a truth. purple, handicraft tools and sceptres, ensigns of dig- 

Not many years ago an English gentleman, who, nity and emblems of disgrace! And how would his 
in a« rencontre by night in the streets of Madrid, fears and apprehensions, his transports and mortiti- 
had the misfortune to kill bis man, fled into a cations, succeed one another, as the lino of his ge- 
church-porch for sanctuary. Leaning against the nealogy appeared bright or obscure ! 
door, he was surprised to find it open, and a glim- “ In jnost of the pedigrees hung up in old man- 
mering light in the church. Ho had the courage to sion-houses, you are sure to find the first in tiie 
I advance towards the light ; but was terribly startled catalogue a great statesman, ora soldier with an 
( at the sight of a woman in white, who ascended honourable commission. The honest artificer that 
j from a grave with a bloody knife in her hand. The begot him, and all his frugal ancestors before him, 

I nhantom marched up to him, and asked him what are torn off from the top of the register; and you 
be did there. He told her the truth without re- are not left to imagine that the noble founder of the 
Aerve, believing that he had met with a ghost ; upon family ever had a father Were* we to trace many 
which she spoke to him in the following manner : boasted lines further backwards, we shoi^ lose them 
** Stranger, thou art in my power ; I am a murderer in a mob of tradesmen, or a crowd of iwtici, with- 
as thou ait.’ Know then that I am a nun of a noble out hope of seeing them emerge again : not unlike 
family. A base perjured man undid me, and boasted the old Appian way, which, after having run many 
of it. I soon had him dispatched ; but not content miles in length, loses itself in a bog. 
with the murder, I have bribed the sexton to let me ** I lately made a visit to an old country gentle- 
cuter his grave, and have now plucked out his false man, who is very far gone in this sort of family 
heart from his body; and thug I use a traitor's madness. I found him in his study perusing an old 
heart.** At these words she tore it in pieces and register of his family, which he had just then dis- 
trampled it under her feet. covered as it was branched out in the form of a 

tree, upon a skin of parchment.^ Having the ho- 
nour to have some of his blood in my veins, bo 
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Munranum hie, Riavos et avorum antiqua lonantera reforming of some of the superfluous branches. 

Nomina, per regeaque actum genu* omne LttUnoa, „ We tiftaaed aliirhtlv over three or four of OUT 

Pr»cipitem acopulo atquo lugentU turbine saxi 7.® Wlgniiy over i ♦raditioD 

KxcuUi, cffundiUiuc solo — - Vjbo. Ain. zii 52D. immediate forefathers, whom he knew by traaiuou, 
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but were soan stopped by an alderman of London, 
who I perceived made my kinsman’s heart go pit-a- 
pat. His confusion increased when he found the 
alderman’s father to be a grazier ; but he recovered 
his fright upon seeing justice of the quorum at the 
end of his titles. Things went on pretty well as we 
threw our eyes frequently over the tree, when un- 
fortunately he perceived a merchant-tailor perched 
on a bough, who was said greatly to have increased 
the estate', he was just going to cut him off if he 
had not seen gent. aft|r the name of his son j who 
was recorded to have mortgaged on« of the manors 
his honest father had purchased. A weaver, who 
was burnt for his religion in the reign of Queen 
Mary, was pruned away without mercy ; as was 
likewise a yoeman who died of a fall from his own 
cart. But great was our triumph in one of the 
blood who was beheaded for high-treason : which, 
!ievertheless, was not a little allayed by another of 
*)ur ancestors who wa^thanged for stealing sheep. 
The expectations of iiiy g^)od cousin were wonder- 
fully raistni by a match into the family of a knight; 
but unfortunately for us this branch proved barren : 
on the other hand, Margery the milk-maid, being 
twined round a bough, it flourished out into so many 
.hoots, and bent with so much fruit, that the old 
gentleman was quite out of countenance. To com- 
fort me under this disgrace, he singled out a brai^ch 
ten times more fruitful than the other, which he bdd 
‘me he valued more than any in the tree, and bade 
me be of good comfort. This enormous bough was 
a graft out of a Welsh heiress, with so many Aps 
upon it that it might have made a little grove by it- 
s(df. From the trunk of the pedigree, which was 
chiefly composed of labourers and shepherds, arose 
a huge sprout of farme.rs: this was branched out 
into yeomen, and ended in a sheriff of the county, 
who was knighted for his good service to the crown 
ia bringing up an address. Several of the names 
that seemed to disparage the family, being looked 
upon as mistakes, were lopped off as rotten or 
withered; as, on the contrary, no small number ap- 
pearing without any titles, my cousin, to supply the 
dcf.'cts of the manuscript, added esq. at the end of 
each of them. 

“ This tree, so pruned, dressed, and cultivated, 
was, within a few days, transplanted into a large 
sheet of vellum, and placed in the great hall, where 
itHttracts the veneration of his tenants evtft’y Sun- 
day morning, while they wait until his worship is 
ready to go to church ; wondering that a man who 
had so many fathers before him should not be made 
u knight, or at least a justice of the peace.” 
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— Sludils florentem i/nohilis otL 

Vino. Georg. Iv. 564. 

Affecting studies of less noisy praise. — D rydicn. 

It is reckoned a piece of ill-breeding for one man 
to engross the whole talk to himself. For this rea- 
son, since I keep three visitingnlays in the week, I 
am content now and then to let my friends put in 
a word. There are several advantages hereby oe- 
eruing both to my readers and myself. As first, 
young and modest writers have an opportunity of 
getting into print; again, the town enjoys the plea- 
sure of variety ; and posterity will see the humour 
“f the present ago, by the help of tlfeso little lights 
mto private and domestic life. The benetits 1 re- 
‘'«ive from thence sm:}i as these : 1 gain more 


time for future speculations ; pick up hints which 1 
improve for the public good ; give advice ; redress 
grievances; and by leaving commodious spaces be- 
tween the several letters that I print, furnish out a 
Spectator, with little labour and great ostentation. 

Mr. Spkct.vtor, 

” I was mightily pleased with your speculation of 
! Friday. Your sentiments are noble, and the whole 
worked up in such a manner as cannot but strike 
upon every reader. But give me leave to make tliis 
remark; that while you write so pathetically on 
contentment, and a retired life, you soothe the pas 
sion of melancholy, and 'depress the mind from 
actions truly glorious. Titles and honours are the 
rew’ard of virtue; we therefore ought to be aflected 
with them; and though light minds are too much 
puffed up with exterior pomp, yet I cannot see why 
it is not as truly philosophical to admire the glow- 
ing ruby, or the sparkling green of an emerald, as 
the fainter and less permanent beauties of a rose or 
a myrtle. If there are men of extraordinary capa- 
I cities who lie concealed from the world, 1 should 
impute it to them as a blot in their character, did 
not I believe it owin» to the meanness of their for- 
tune rather than of their spirit. Cowley, who tells 
the story of Aglaiis with so much pleasure, was no 
straflger to courts, nor inlensible of praise. 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? 

was the result of a laudable ambition. It was not 
until after frequent disappointments that he termed 
himself the melancholy Cowley; and he praised 
solitude when he despaired of shining in a court. 
The soul of man is an active principle, lie, there- 
fore, who withdraws himself from the scene before 
he has played his part, ought to be hissed off the 
stage, and cannot be deemed virtuous, because he 
refuses to answer his end, 1 must own 1 am fired 
with an honest ambition to imitate every illustrious 
example. The battles of Blenheim and Uamilies 
have more than once made me wish myself a soldier 
And, when 1 have seen those actions so nobly cele- 
brated by our poets, 1 have secretly aspired to bo 
one of that distinguished class. But in vain 1 wish, 
in vain I paut with the desire of action. I am 
chained down in obscurity, and the only pleasure 
1 can take is in seeing so many brighter geniuses 
join their friendly lights to add to the splendour of 
the throne. Farewell, then, dear Spec., and be- 
lieve me to be with great emulation, and no envy, 

“ Your professed Admirer, 

“ Will Hopeless.” 

“ Sir, Middle Temple, Oct. 16, 1714. 

” Though you formerly made eloquence the sub- 
ject of one or more of your papers, 1 do not remem- 
ber that you ever considered it as possessed by a set 
of people, who are so far from making Quiniilian’s 
rules their practice, that, 1 dare say lor them, they 
never heard of such an author, and yet are no less 
masters of it than Tully or Demosthenes among the 
ancients, or whom you please amongst the moderns. 
The persons 1 am speaking of are our common 
beggars about this toW’n ; and, that what 1 say is 
true, 1 appeal to any man who has a heart one 
degree softer than a stone. As for my part, who 
do not pretend to more humanity than my ueig.i- 
bours, I have oaentimes gone from my chambers 
with money in my pocket, and returned to them not 
oQly pcunvless, but destitute of a farthing, without 
bestowing of ii any other way than on those seem- 
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ing objects of pity. In short,. I have seen more 
eloquence in a look from one of these despicable 
creatures than in the eye of the fairest she I ever 
saw, yet no one is a greater admirer of that sex than 
myself. What I have to desire of you is, to lay down 
some directions in order to guard against these power- 
ful orators, or else I know nothing to the contrary 
but I must myself be forced to leave the profession 
of the law, and endeavour to get the qualifications 
necessary to that more profitable one of begging. 
But, in whichsoever of these two capacities I shine, 
I shall alw'ays desire to be your constant reader, 
and ever will be 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ J. B. 


“ Upon reading a Spectator last week, where 
Mrs. Fanny Fickle submitted the choice of a lover 
tor life to your decisive determination, and imagining 
1 might claim the favour of your advice -in an affair 
of the like, but much more difficult nature, I called 
for pen and ink, in order to draw the characters of 
seven humble servants, whom 1 have equally encou- 
raged for some time. But alas! white I was re- 
flecting on the agreeable subject, and contriving an 
advantageous description of the dear person 1 yaa 
most inclined to favour, I happened to look into my 
glass. The sight of the small-pox, out of which I 
am just recovered, tormented me at once with the 
loss of my captivating arts and my captives. The 
confusion I was in, on this unhappy, unseasonable 
discovery, is inexpressible. Believe me, Sir, I was 
so taken up with the thoughts of your f 4 ir corre- 
spondent's case, and so intent on my own design, 
that 1 fancied myself as triumphant in my conquests 
us ever. 

** Now, Sir, finding 1 was incapacitated to amuse 
myself on that pleasing subject, 1 resolved to apply 
myself to you or your casuistical ageni, for advice 
in my present circumstances. I am sensible the 
tincture of my skin, and the regularity of my fea- 
tures, which the malice of my late illness has al- 
tered, are irrecoverable ; yet do not despair but that 
loss, by your assistance, may in some measure be re- 
parable, if you will please to propose a way for the 
recovery of one only of my fugitives. 

** One of them is in a more particular manner be- 
holden to me than the rest ; he, for some private 
reasons, being desirous to be a lover incognito, 
always addressed me with billets-doux, which I was 
so careful of in my sickness that 1 secured the key 
of my love-magazine under my head, and, hearing a 
noise of opening a lock in my chamber, endan- 
gered my life by getting out of bed, to prevent, if it 
had been attempted, the discovery of that amour. 

“ 1 have formerly made use of all those artihees 
which our sex daily practises over yours, to draw, 
as it were undesignedly, the eyes of a whole congre- 
gation to my pew; 1 have taken a pride in the 
number of admirers at my afternoon levee; but am 
now quite another creature. 1 think, could I regain 
the attractive influence I once had, if I bad a le- 
gion of suitors I should never be ambitious of enter- 
taining more than one. 1 have almost contracted 
an antipathy to the trifling discourses of impertinent 
lovers ; though I must needs own 1 have thought it 
very odd of late to hear gentlemeu, instead of their 
usual complaisances, fall into disputes before me of 
politics, or else weary me with the tedious repetition , 
of how thankful 1 ought to be, and satisfied with my 
recovery but of so dangerous a distemper ; this, 


though I am very sensible of the blessing, yet I can- 
not but dislike, because such advice from them 
rather seems to insult than comfort me, and reminds 
! me too much of what I was : which melancholy con- 
sideration I cannot yet perfectly surmount, but hope 
your sentiments on this head will make it sup- 
portable. 

“ To show you what a value I have for your dic- 
tates, these are to certify the persons concerned, that 
unless one of them returns to his colours, if I may so 
call them now, before the winter is over, I will vo- 
luntarily confine myself to a retirement, where I will 
punish them all with my needle. I will be revenged 
on them by deciphering them on a carpet, humbly 
begging admittance, myself scornfully refusing it. 
If you disapprove of this, as savouring too much of 
malice, be pleased to arrquaint me with a draught 
you like better, and it shall be faithfully performed 
by the unfortunate. 

,1* Monimia.” 

— V 
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Si mihl non animo fixum iminotutnque sederet 
Ne cui me vinolo vellom hociaro jugali, 

Postqumn priniuit umor deceptam niorte fefellit; 

Si non perttesum thaUmi tu^dflL^que fuisset, 

Huic uni (urMan potui succumbere culpa*. 

ViBo. Ain. Iv. 15. 

-- - Were I not resolv'd against the yoke 
Of hapless marriage; never to be curs’d 
With second love, so fatal was the first. 

To this one error 1 might yield again. — D rydxx. 

The following account hath been tranimitted to 
me by the love-casuist 

•* Mr, Spectator, 

** Having in some former papers taken care of the 
two states of virginity and marriage, and being 
willing that all people should be serv^ in their turn, 

I this day drew out my drawer of widows, where 1 
met with several cases, to each whereof I have re 
turned satisfactory answers by the post. The cases 
arc as follow 

** Q. Whether Amoret be bound by a promise of 
marriage to Philander, made during her husband’s 
life ? • 

“ Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully given 
a promise to two several persons during the la»t 
sickness of her husband, is not thereby left at li- 
berty to choose which of them she pleases, or to re- 
ject them both for the sake of a new lover F 

“ Cleora asks me, ’whether she be obliged to con- 
tinue tingle according to a vow made to her husband 
at the time of his presenting her with a diamond 
necklace; she being informed by a very pretty young 
fellow, of a good conscience, that such vows are in 
their nature sinful F 

** Another inquires, whether she bath Hrthe right 
of widowhood, to dispose of herself to a gentleman of 
great merit, who presses very hard ; her husband 
being irrecoverably gone in a consumption ? 

** An unreasonable creature hath tne confidence 
to ask, whether it be proper for her to marry a man 
who is younger than^ier eldest son F 

“ A scrupulous well-spoken* matron, who gives 
me a great many good words, only doubts, whether 
she is not obliued in conscience to shut up her two 
marriageable daughtersf until such time as she bath 
comfortably disposed of herself ? 

“ Sophronia, who seems b/ her phrase and spelling 
to be a person oi condition, ^ts forth, that whereas 
she hath a great estate, and is but a woman, she 
desires tobe informed, whethex she would not do pru 
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deutly to marry Camillus, a very idle tall young 
fellow, who hath lo fortune of his own, and conse- 
quently hath nothing else to do but to manage 
hers ?** 

Before I speak of widows, I cannot but observe 
one thing, which I do not know how to account for; 
a widow is always more sought after than an old 
maid of the same age. It is common enough among 
ordinary people, for a stale virgin to set up a shop 
in a place where she is not known ; where the large 
thumb-ring, supposed to be given her by her hus- 
band, quickly recommends her to some wealthy 
neighbour, who takes a liking to the jolly widow, 
that would have overlooked the venerable spinster. 

The truth of it is, if we look into this set of women, 
we find, according to the different characters or cir- 
cumstances wherein they are left, that widows may 
be divided into those who raise love and those who 
raise compassion. 

• But, not to ramble^ from this subject, there are 
two things in which cilsists chieHy the glory of the 
widow— the love of her deceased husbuiul, and the 
cure of her children; to which may be added a third, 
arising out of the former, such a prudent conduct as 
may do honour to both. 

A widow possessed of all these three qualities 
makes not only a virtuous but a sublime character. 

There is something so great and so generous in 
this state of life, when it is accumpauied with all*its 
. virtues, that it is the subjectof one ofthe finest among 
our modern tragedies in the person of Andromache, 
and bath met with a universal and deserved ap> 
[)lause, when introduced upon our English stage 
by Mr. Phillips. 

The most memorable widow in history is Queen 
Artemisia, who not only erected the famous mauso- 
leum, but drank up the ashes of her dead lord ; 
thereby enclosing them in a nobler monument than 
that\;hich she had built, though deservedly esteemed 
one of the wonders of architecture. 

This last lady seems to have had a better title to a 
second husband than any 1 have read of, since not 
one dust of her first was remaining. Our modern 
heroines might think a husband a very bitter draught, 
and would have good reason to complain, if they 
might not accept of ^second partner until they had 
taken such a troublesome method of losing the ‘me- 
mory of the first. 

shall add to these illustrious examp^s out of 
ancient story, a remarkable instance of the delicacy 
of our ancestors in relation to the state of widow- 
hood, as I find it recorded in Cowell’s Interpreter.* 
“ At East and West Enborne, in the county of 
Berks, if a customary tenant die, the widow shall 
have what the law calls her freebench in all his copy- 
hold lands, dum solaet catia fuerity that is, while she 
lives singlll and chaste ; but if she commit iucon- 
tinency she forfeits her estate ; yet if she will come 
into the court riding backward upon a black ram, 
with his tail in her hand, and say the words follow- 
ing, the steward is bound by the custom to readmit 
ker to her freebench. 

“ • Her© 1 am, 

Hiding upon black rnm, 

* Like a where as I am ; 

And for my ci'inoum cranettm 
Have lost my bincum bancum ; 

And for my lail’s game 
Have done this wordlv shame: 

Therefore 1 pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have my 
land again.' " 

* record of tills kind la to he found iii the edition of 

' rweil f* Inutrpreier of 1637, 410 


The like custom there is in the manor of Torre ^ 
Devonshire, and other parts of the West. 

It is not impossible but I may in a little time 
present you with a register of Berkshire ladies, and 
other western dames, who rode publicly upon this 
occasion ; and I hope the town will be entertained 
with a cavalcade of widows. 
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Qui Deorum . 

Muneribus sapienter uti, 

Duramque callet pauperiera pati, 

Pejusquu Iclho fiagilium Uintt: 
iSon ille pro Ciiris aniicis 

Aut patria timidus perire.— Hoa. 4 Od lx 47 
Who spend their treasure freely, as 'tvvas giv'n 
Bv the lartfe bounty of indulgent Heav'n : 

Who in a uxt unalterable state 
Smile at the doubtful tide of fate. 

And scorn alike her friendship and her hate : 

Who poison leiw tliitn falsehood fear. 

Loath to purchase life so dear; 

But kindly foi their friend embrace cold death, 

And seal ihcir country's love with their departing breath. 

Stkcnkt. 

It must be owned that fear is a very powerful 
passion, since it is esteemed one of the greatest of 
virtues to subdue it. It being implanted in us for 
our preservation, it is no wonder that it sticks close 
to vm as long as we have any thing we are willing 
to preserve. But as life, and all its enjoyments, 
would be scarce worth the keeping if we were under 
a perpetual dread of losing them, it is the business 
of religion and philosophy to free us from all un- 
necessary anxieties, and direct our fear to its proper 
object. 

If wo^nsidcr the painfulness of this passion, 
and dhe violent effects it produces, we shall see 
how dangerous it is to give way to. it upon slight 
occasions. Some have frightened themselves into 
madness, others have given up their lives to these 
apprehensions. The story of a man who grew grey 
in the space of one night’s anxiety is very famous. 

O ! nox quam longa es, quae fault mia seuem ! 

A tedious night indeed, that makes a young man old 

These apprehensions, if they proceed from a con- 
sciousness of guilt, are the sad warnings of reason ; 
and may excite our pity, but admit of no remedy. 
When the hand of the Almighty is visibly lifted 
against the impious, the heart of mortal man cannot 
withstand him. We have this passion sublimely 
represented in the punishment of the Egyptians, 
tormented with the plague of darkness, in the 
apocryphal book of Wisdom, ascribed to Solomon. 

** For when unrighteous men thought to oppress 
the holy nation ; they being shut up in their houses, 
the prisoners of darkness, and fettered with the 
bonds of a long night, lay there exiled from the 
eternal Providence. For while they supposed to lie 
hid in their secret sins, they were scattered under a 
dark veil of forgetfulness, being horribly astonished 
and troubled with strange apparitions. — For wicked- 
ness, condemned by her own witness, is very 
timorous, and, being ojipressed with ronscioace, 
always forccasteth grievous things. For fear is 
nothing else but a betraying of the succours which 
reason offennh. — For the whole world shined with 
clear light, and none were biudtred in their labour. 
Over them only was spread a heavy night, an image 
of that darkness which should afterwards receive 
them; but yet were they unfo themselves more 
grievous than the darkness.”* 

j • Wiad. xvit /kof.-.m * 
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Vo fear so justly grounded no remedy can be 
proposed; but a man (who hath no great guilt 
nanging upon his^ind, who walks in the plain 
p^th of justice and integrity, and yet, either by 
natural complexion, or confirmed prejudices, or 
neglect of serious reflection, suffers himself to be 
moved by this abject and unmanly passion) would 
do well to consider that there is nothing which de- 
serves his fear, but that beneficent Being who is his 
friend, his protector, his father. Were this one 
thought stfongly fixed in the mind, what calamity 
would be dreadful ? What load can infamy lay 
upon us when we are sure of the approbation of him 
who will repay the disgrace of a moment with the 
glory of eternity P What sharpness is there in pain 
and diseases, when they only hasten us on to the 

S leasures that will never fade ? What sting is in 
eath, when we are assured that it is only the be- 
ginning of life ?— A man who lives so as not to fear 
to die, is inconsistent with himself if he delivers 
himself up to any incidental anxiety. 

The intrepidity of a just good man is so nobly set 
forth by, Horace, that it cannot be too often re- 
peated • 

the man resolv'd and steady to his trust. 

Inflexible to ill, and obstinately Just, 

May the rude rabble's insolence despise. 

Their senseless clamours and tumultuous cries , 

The tyrant's fierceness he beguiles. 

And the stem brow and the harsh voice defies. 


And with superior greatness smiles. 

Not the rough whirlwltid, that deforms 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with slomis, 
l*he stubborn virtue of his soul can move ; 

Not the red arm of angry Jove. 

That flings the thunder nrom the sky. 

And gives it rage to roar, and ttrengUi to fly. 

Should the whole frame of nature round hMhreaL 
In ruin and confusion hurl'd. 

He, unconcera'd, would hoar the mighty crack. 

And stand secure amidst a (ailing work! 


The vanity of fear may be yet farther iUoitratad 
if we reflect, 

First, What we fear may not come to pass. No 
human scheme can be so accurately projected but 
some little circumstance intervenuig may spoil it 
He who directs the heart of man at his pleasure, and 
understands the thoughts long before, may, ■ by ten 
thousand accidents, or an immediate ehanffo in the 
inclinations of men, disconcert the most subtle pro- 
ject, and turn it to the benefit of his own servants. 

In the next place we should consider, though the 
evil we imagine should come to pass, i| may be much 
more supportable than it appeared to be. As there 
is no prosperous state of life without its calamities, 
so there is no adversity without its benefits. Ask 
the great and powerful, if they do not feel the pangs 
of envy and ambition. Inquire of the poor and 
needy, if they have n<;^ tasted the sweets of quiet 
and contentment. Even under the pains of body, , 
the infidelity of friends, or the misconstructions put 
upon our laudable actions; our minds, when for 
some time accustomed to these pressures, are sen- 
sible of secret flowings of comfort, the present re- 
ward of a pious resignation. The evils of this life 
appear like rocks and precipices, rugged and barren 
at a distance ; but at our nearer approach we And 
little fruitful spots, and refreshing springs, mixed 
with the harshness and deformities of nature. 

In the last place we may comfort ourselves with 
this consideration, that, as the thing feared may not 
reach us, so we may not reach what we fear. Our 
lives maj^ot extend to that dreadful point which 
we have in view. He who knows all our fallings, 
and will not*suffer us to be tempted beyond our 


strength, is often pleased, in his tender severity, to se- 
parate the soul from its body and miseries together 
If we look forward to him for help, we shall never 
be in danger of falling down those precipices which 
our imaginadoD is apt to create. Like those who 
walk upon a line, if we keep our eye fixed upon one 
point, we may step forwaid securely ; whereas an 
imprudent or cowardly glance oU either side will 
infallibly destroy us. 
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Qui beUui homo est. Cotta, pusilluH homo est 

Mart. Epig. i. 10 

A pretty fellow is but half a man. 

CicEuo hath observed that a jest is never uttered 
with a better grace than when it is Accompanied 
with a serious countenance. Whoi^ a pleasant 
thought plays in the features b^ore it d scovers itself 
in words, it raises too great aiy^pectati m, and loses 
the advantage of giving surprise. Wit and humour 
are no less poorly rel-ommenued by a levity of phrase, 
and that kind of language which may be distin** 
guished by the . name of Cant. Ridicule is never 
more- strong than when it is concealed in gravity. 
True humour lies in the thought, and arises from 
the representation of images in odd circumstances 
and, uncommon lights. A pleasant thought strikes 
us by the force of its natufu beauty ; and the mirth 
of it is generally rather palled than heightened by 
that ridiculous phraseology which is so much iu 
fashion among the pretenders to humour and plea* 
santry. This tribe of men are like our mountebanks ; 
tha^ make a man a wit by potting him in a fad- 
I tastic habit. 

Our little burlesque authors, who are the delight 
of ordinary readers, generally abound in these pert 
phrases, which have in them more vivacity than wit, 

1 lately saw an instance of this kind of writing, 
which gave me so lively an idea of it, that 1 could 
not forbear begeing a copy of the letter from the 
gentleman who showed it to me. It is wrilten by A 
country wit, upon the occasion of the rejoicings on 
the day of the Ling’s coronation. 

# 

** Past two o’clock, aind a frosty morning. 

** Dkae Jack, 

** I hare just left the rjght worshipful and hib 
myrmidons about a sneaker of five gallons. The 
whofe magistracy was pretty well disguised before 1 

f av^tbem the slip. Our friend the alderman was 
alf-seas over before the bonfire was out. We had 
with us the attorney, and two or three other bright 
fellows. The doctor playe least in sight 

** At nine o'clock in the evening we set fire to the 
whore of Babylon. The devil acted his part to a 
miracle. He has made hit fortune by it. We equip- 
ped the young dog with a tester apiece. Honest old 
Brown of England was very drunk, and showed his 
loyalty to the tune of a hundred rockets. The mob 
drank the king's health, Wn their marrow-bones, in 
mother Day's double. They whipped us half a dozen 
hogsheads. Poor Tom Tyler like to have been 
demolished with the end of a skyrocket, that fell 
upon the bridge of bis nose as he was drinking the 
king’s health, and spoiled his tip. <The mob were 
very loyal till about midnight, when they grew a 
little mutinous for more liquor. They bad Tike to 
have dumbfounded the jusuce ; and his clerk came 
in to his assistance, and took them all down in black 
and white. 
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** When I had been buzxaed out of my seven 
senses, I made a visit to the women, who were gus- 
fcling very comfortably. Mrs. Mayoress clipped the 
king's English. Clack was the word. 

** 1 forgot to tell thee that every one of the posse 
had his hat cocked with a distich ; the senators sent i 
us down a cargo of riband and metre for the oc- 
casion. 

** Sir Hichard, to show his seal for the Protestant 
religion, is at the expense of a tar-barrel and a ball. 

I peeped into the knight's great hall, and saw a very 
pretty bevy of spinsters. My dear relict wefc amongst 
them, and ambled in a country dance as notably as 
the best of them. 

“May all his majesty's liege subjects love him as 
well as bis good people of this his ancient borouuh ! 
Adieu !" 
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Torva Mimall«tt8 implerunt cornua bombia, 

£t raptum vitul^caput ablutura Nuperbo 
BAssaris, et lynJem Mieiias flexura corvinbis, 

Evion in^eniinst : reparabllis adsoiiat Kcho. 

PsK. Sat i 99. 

Their crooked horns ths Mimallonimn c f tw. ' 

Witii blasts inspir'd; and Bas^arb, who slew 
The scornful calf, with s^ord advanced on high, 

Made from his neck his hau:;hty head to Ay; 

And Mtenas. when, with ivy-hridles bound; 

She led the spotted lynx, then Kvioti ra^ arouAd, 
Evion from woods and Aoods reoeattog Mho's sound. 

Dstoxm. 

Thkrb are two extremes in the style of humour, 
one 9 f which , consists in the use of that little pert 
phraseology which I took notice of in my last paper; 
the other in the affectation of strained and poiqpout 
expressions, fetched from the learned languages, ^e 
first savours too much of the town; the otlber of the 
college. 

As nothing illustrates better than example, I 
shall here present my reader with a letter of pedantic 
humour, which was written by a young gentleman 
I of the university to his friend, on the same occasion, 
and from the same place, as the lively epistle pub- 
lished in my last Spectator. 

“ Dbae Chum,* 

“ It is now the third watch of the night, the 
greatest part of which I have spent round a capa- 
^ cious bowl of china, filled with ue choicest products 
of both the Indies. 1 was placed at a quadrangular 
table, diametrically opposite to the mace-bearer. 
The visage of that venerable herald was, according 
to custom, most gloriously illuminated on (his joy- 
ful occasion. The mayor and aldermen, those pil- 
lars of our constitution, began to totter ; and if any 
one at the board could have so fkr articulated, as to 
have demanded intelligibly a reinforcement of liquor, 
the whole assembly had been by this time extended 
under the table. 

“ The celebration of this night's solemnity was 
opened by the obstreperous joy of drummers, who, 
with their parchment thunder, gave a signal for the 
appearance of the mob under their several classes 
and denominalipns. They were quickly joined by 
the melodious clank of ifiailKpvboncs and cleavers, 
whilst a chorus of bells fltl^ up the concert. A 
pyramid of stack-fagots cheerea the hearts of the 
populace with the promise of a blaie; the guns had 
no sooner uttered the prologue, but the heavens 
were brightened with artiflciiu ^meteors and Mars of 

* chamber-oompaaloii and bed-foUow at 


j our own making ; and all the High-street Ugited up 
from one end to another with a galaxy of candles. 
We collected a largess for the multitude, who tip- 
pled eleemosynary until they grew exceeding voci- 
ferous. There was a pasteboard pontiff, with a little 
swarthy demon at his elbow, who, by his diabolical 
whispers and insinuations, tempted his holiness into 
the fire, and then left him to shift for himself. The 
mobile were very sarcastic with their clubs, and gave 
the old gentleman several thumps upon his triple 
head-piece.* Tom Tyler's phiz is something da- 
maged by the fall of a rocket, which hath almost 
spoiled the gnomon of his countenance. The mirth 
of the commons grew so very outrageous, that it 
found work for our friend of the quorum, who, by the 
help of his amanuensis, t'^ok down all their names 
and their crimes, with a design to produce his manu- 
script at the next quarter sessions," &c. &c. &c. 

I shall subjoin to the foregoing piece of a letter 
the following copy of verses translated from an 
Italian poeL who was the Cleveland of his age, and 
bad multitudes of admirers. The subject is an ac- 
cident that happened under the reign of Pope Leo, 
when a fireloclc, that had been prepared upon the 
castle of St Angelo, began to play before its time, 
being kindled by a flash of lightmng. The author 
bath written bis poem in the same kind of stWe as 
that 1 have already exemplified in prose. Every 
line in it is a riddle, and tne reader must be forced 
to consider it twice or thrice, before he will know 
that the Cynic's tenement is a tub, and BacchmTt 
cast-coat a hogshead, Ac. 

f Twas night and heaven, a Oy clops all the day. 

An Argtis BOW. did counUess eyes display ; 

In every window Borne her Joy declares. 

All brignt and studded with terrestrial stars. 

A Mating cbaiB of lights her roofs entwines. 

And round her oeMc the mingled lustre shines: • 

The Cynic's rolling tenement conspires 
With Bacchus his cast-coat to feed the Ares. 

The pile, still big titb undiscover'd shows, I 

The Tuscan pile, did last its freight disclose ; 

Where the pnmd tops of Rome's new i£taa rise. 

Whence giants saliy, and invade the skita 

Whilst now the multitude expect the time. 

And their tir'd eyes the lofty mountain climb, 

A thousand iron months their voices try, 

And thunder out a dreadful harmony : 

In treble notes the small artillery plays. 

The deep-mottth’d cannon beUows in the oass , 

The lab'ring pile now heaves, and, having given 
Proob of its travail, sighs in Aames to heaven. 

The clouds envelop'd heav'n from human sight, 
Ouegch’tl ev’ry star, and put out ev'ry light ; 

Now real thunder grumbles in the skies, ' 

And in diwUlnful murmurs Rome defies : 

Nor doth its answer'd challenge Rome decline ; 

But, whilst both partiea in full concert join. 

While heav'n and eartl^n rival peels resound. 

I'be doubtful cracks the hearer's sense confound ; 
Whether the claps of thunderbolts they hear. 

Or else the burst of cannon wouuds their ear; 

Whether clouds rag'd by struggling metals rent. 

Or struggling cloutb in Koman metals pent* 

But, O my Muse, the whole adventure tell. 

As ev'ry accident in order fell 

Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tower surround. 
Fictitious trees with paper garlands crown'd. 

These know no spring, but when their nodiet sprout 
In Are, and shoot their gilded blossoms out; 

* The pope's tiara, or triple mitre, 
f Thls oopy of verses is a translation Arom the Latin inStrada's 
Prolttsloiidt AoademicK, fee. and an imitation originally of the 
s^le and manner of Camillo Quemo, sumaroed the Arch-poet 
H|s character and his writings were equally singular; he was ^ 
poet and b^oon to Leo X., and the common butt of that face- 
tious pontiff and his courtiers. See Strade Prolusiones, Oxen 
I74b, p X44 ; and Bayle's Dictiouary, art Leo. X 
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When blazing leaves appear above their head. 

And into branching flames their b(>dies sprea<L 
Whilst real thunder splits the timiatuciit. 

And heav’n's whole roof in one vast elcfl is rent. 

The three* forked tongue amidst the rupture lulls. 
Then drops, and on the airy turret falls. 

The trees now kindle, and the garland bums. 

And thousand thunderbolts for one returns : 

Brigades of burning arches upward fly. 

Bright spears and shining spearmen mount on high. 
Flash in the clouds, and glitter in the sky. 

A seven>fold shield of spheres doth heav'n defend. 
And back again the blunted weapons send ; 
Unwillingly they fall, and dropping down. 

Pour out their souls, their sulph'rous Souls, and groan 

With joy, great Sir, we view’d this pompous show, 
While Ueav’u that sat spectator still till now, 

Itself turn'd actor, proud to pleasure you : 

And so 'tts flt, when Leo’s fires appear, 

1‘hat Heav'n itself should turn an engineer 
That Heav'n itself should all its wonders show, 

And orbs above coiucnl with orbs below. 
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- - — Neque enlni concludere versum 
Dixeris esse satis ; neque si quis scribat, uU nos 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. 

Hur. 1 Sat iv. 4a 

Tis not enough the measur'd feet to close : 

Nor will you give a poet's name to those 
Whose bumble verse, like mine, approaches prose. 

“ Mr. Spkctatoh, 

“ You haviug, in your two last Spectators, given 
the town a couple of remarkable letters in very dif- 
ferent styles, I take this opportunity to offer to you 
some remarks upon the epistolary way of writing in 
verse. This is a species of poetry by itself ; and 
has not so much as been hinted at in any of the 
.\rt8 of Poetry that have ever fallen into my hands, 
neither has it in any age, or any nation, been so 
much cultivated as the other several kiuds of poesy 
A man of genius may, if he pleases, write letters in 
verse upon all manner of subjects that are capable 
of being embellished with ||rit and language, and 
may render them new and agreeable by giving the 
proper turn to them. But, in speaking at present of 
epistolarv p«>etry, I would be understood to mean 
only such writings in this kind as have been in use 
amongst the ancients, and have been copied from them 
by some moderns. These may be reduced into two 
classes : in the one 1 shall range love-letters, letters 
of friendship, and Utters upon mournful occasions : 
in the other 1 shall place such epistles in verse as 
may properly be called familiar, critical, and moral; 
to which may be added letters of mirth and humour. 
Ovid for the first, and Horace for the latter, are the 
best originals we have left. 

“ He, that is ambitious of succeeding in the O vi- 
dian way, should first examine his heart well, and 
feel whether his passions (especially those of the 
gentler kind) play easy; since it is not his wit, but 
the delicacy and tenderness of his sentiments, that 
will affect his readers. His versification likewise 
should he soft, and all his numbers flowing and 
querulous. 

** The qualifications requisite for writing epistles, 
after the model given us by Horace, are of a quite 
different nature. He that would excel in this kind 
must have a good fund of strong masculine sense : | 
to this there must be joined a tWoiij^b knowledge 
of mankind, together with an insight into the busi- 
ness and the prevailing humours of the s^e. Oui 
author must have his mind well-seasoned with the 
finest precepts of morality, and be filled with nice 
reflections upon the bright and the dark sides of 
human life ; he mast be a master of refined ratllery, 


and understand the delicacies as well as the absur- 
dities of conversation. He must have a lively turn 
of wit, with an easy and concise manner of expres- 
sion ; every thing he says must be in a free and dig- 
engaged manner. He must be guilty of nothing 
that betrays the air of a recluse, but appear a man of 
the world throughout His illustrations, his compa- 
risons, uud the greatest parts of his images, must be 
drawn from common life. Strokes of satire and 
criticism, as well as panegyric, judiciously thrown 
in (and as it were by-the-bye), give a wonderful 
life and oirnament to compositions of this kind. Rut 
let our poet, while he writes epistles, though never 
so familiar, still remember that he writes in verse, 
and must for that reason have a more than ordinary 
care not to fall into prose, and a vulgar diction, ex- 
cepting where the nature and humour of the thing 
do necessarily require it. In this point Horace hath 
been thought by some critics to be sometimes care- 
less, as well as too negligent of^’n versification ; of 
which ho seems to have been se.nrf.ble himself. 

** All I have to add is, that both these manners of 
writing may be made as entertaining, in their way, 
as any other species of poetry, if undertaken by 
persons duly qualified ; and the latter sort may be 
managed so as to become iu a peculiar manner in- 
structive. “ I am,*’ &c. 

1 shall add an observation or two to the remarks 
of my^ingenious correspondent; and, in the first 
place, take notice, that subjects of the most sublime 
nature are often treated in the epistolary way with 
advantage, as in the famous epistle of Horace to 
Augustus. The poet surprises us with his pomp, 
and seems rather betrayed into bis subject than to 
I have aimed at it by design. He appears, like the 
I visit of a king incognito, with a mixture of fami- 
I liarity and grandeur. In works of this kind, when 
i the dignity of the subject hurries the poet into de- 
! scriptions and sentiment# seemingly unpremedi- 
tated, by a sort of inspiration, it is usual for him to 
recollect himself, and fall back gracefully into the 
natural style of a letter. 

1 might here mention an epistolary poem, just 
published by Mr. Eusden, on the king’s accession 
to the throne ; wherein, amongst many other noble 
and beautiful strokes of poetry, his reader muy see 
this jule very happily observeiL 
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^ExoreeUmperia, et ramoi competee fluentes. 

0 ViAO. Georg, li #69. 

Exert a rigorous sway, 

And lop the too luxuriant boughs away. 

1 HAYS often thought that if the several letters 
which are written to me under the character of the 
Spectator, and which I have not made use of, were 
published in a volume, they would not be an uuen- 
tertaining collection. The variety of the subjects, 
styles, sentiments, and informations, which are 
transmitted to me, would lead a very curious, or 
very idle, reader, insensibly along through a great 
many pages. 1 know some authors who would pick 
up a secret history out of such materials, and make 
a bookseller an alderman by the copy. I shall 
therefore carefully preserve the original papers in a 
room set apart for that purpose, to the end that 
they may be of service to posterity ; but shall at 
present content myself with owning the receipt of 
several letters, lately come to my hand#, the authors 
whereof are impatient for an answer. 
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Clarissa, whose letter is dated from Cornhill, de- 
sires to be eased in some scruples relating to the 
skill of astrologers.— Referred to the dumb man for 
an answer. 

J. C. who proposes a love-case, as he calls it, to 
the love-casuist, is hereby desired to speak of it to 
the minister of the parish ; it being a case of con- 
science. 

The poor young lady, whose letter is dated Oc- 
tober 26, who complains of a harsh guardian and 
an unkind brother, can only have my good wishes, 
unless she pleases to be more particular. • 

The petition of a certain gentleman, whose name 
I have forgot, famous for renewing the curls of de- 
cayed periwigs, is re^rred to the censor of small 
wares. 

The remonstrance of T. C. against the profana- 
tion of the sabbath by barbers, shoe-cleaners, &c., 
had better be offered to the society of reformers. 

A learned and J[aJ>orioU8 treatise upon the ait of 
fencing, returncdlS^the author. 

To the genticmiyfi of Oxford, who desires me to 
insert a copy of Latin verses, which wore denied a 
place in the university books. Answer: Nonumque 
prematur in annum. 

To my learned correspondent who writes against 
Master’s gowns, and poke sleeves, with a word in 
defence of large scarfs. Answer : 1 resolve not to • 
raise animosities amongst the clergy. ( 

To the lady who writes with rage against one of 
her own sex, upon the account of party warmth. 
Answer : Is not the lady she writes against reckoned 
handsome ? 

I desire Tom Truelove (who sends me a sonnet 
upon his mistress, with a desire to print it imme- 
diately) to consider that it is long since 1 was in love. 

1 shall answer a very profound letter from my 
old friend the upholsterer, who is still inquisitive 
whether the king of Sweden be living or dead, by 
whispering him in the ear, that 1 believe he is alive. 

Let Mr. Dapperwit consideri What is that long 
story of the cuckoldom to me ? 

At the earnest desire of Monimia’s lover, who de- 
clares himself very penitent, he is recorded in my 
paper by the name of the faithful Castalio. 

The petition of Charles Cocksure, which the peti- 
tioner styles ** very reasonable,” rejected. 

The memorial of Philander, which ho desires may 
be dispatched out of hand, postponed. • 

I desire S. R. not to repeat the expression ** under 
the sun,” so often in his next letter. 

The letter of P. S., who desires either to^have it 
printed entire, or committed to the flames; not to 
be printed entire. 
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i Hie vlr. hie est, tibi quem promlUi svpiut audis. 

I VlKO. VL T91« 

Behold the promis'd chief ! 

Having lately presented my reader with a copy 
of verifes full of the false sublime, 1 shall here com- 
municate to him an excellent specimen of the true: 
though it hath'^t been yet jmblished, the judicious 
reader will readily discern it*lo be the work of a 
master ; and if he hath read that noble poem on the 
prospect of peace, he will not be at a loss to guess at 
the author. 

THE ROYAL PROGRESS 

Wbwn BrunswU k first appeared, aach honest heart, 

Iiileiu on verw, dliKlained the rules of art; 

I F"r lorn th« Ronghters, in untneasur'd odes 

I Oeban'd Alc.des, and dethron'd the gous I 


In golden chains the kings of India led. 

Or rent the tnrhan from the sultan's head. 

One, In old fubleH, anti the pagan's strain. 

With nymphs anil tritons, waits him o’er the main; 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms. 

And fills the infernal region with alarms: 

A third awakes some tlruiti it) foretel 
Kach future triumph from his dreary cell. 

Exploded fancies ! that in vain deceive. 

While the mind nauseates what she can’t Delieve 
My Muse th' expected hero shall pursue 
from clime to clime, and keep him shll in view'; 

His shining march describe in faithful lays. 

Content to paint him, nor presume to praise : 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth supplies. 
And from the theme unlabour'd beauties rise. 

By longing nations for the throne design’d. 

And call'd to guard the rights of human kind ; 

With secret grief his godlike soul repines. 

And Britain’s crown with joyles.s lustre shines. 

While pray’rs and tears his destin'd progress stay. 

And crowds of monriiers choke their sovereign's way. 
Not so he march’d when ho.stiIe squadrons stood 
III scenes of death, and fir'd hw generous blood ; 

When his hot courser paw'd OrHungarian plain. 

And adverse legions stood the shock in vain, 
lli.s frontiers past, the Belgian bounds he view*. 

And cross the level fields his march pursues 
Here pleas’d the land of freedom to sur\'ey, 

He greatly scorns the thirst of boundless sway. 

O'er the thin soil, with silent joy, he spies 
Transplanted woods and borrow’d verdure rise; 

Where ev’ry meadow won with toil and blooil 
From haughty tyrants and the raging flood. 

With fruit.H and flowers tiio careful hind supplies. 

Ami clothes the inurshes in a rich disguise, 
buch wealth for frugal hands doth jleav’n decree. 

And such Uiy gifts, celestial Liberty ! 

Through stately towns, and many a fertile plain, 

The pomp advances to the neighbouring main, 

Whole nations crowd around with joyful cries, 

And view the hero with insatiate eyes. 

In Hnga’s towers he waits till eastern gales 
Propitious rise to swell the British sails. 

HiUier the fame of England’s monarch brings 
'I'lie vows and friendships of the neiglib'riiig kings ; 
Mature in wisdom, his extensive mind 
Takes in the blended interest of mankind, 

The world’s great patriot Calm thy anxious breast: 
Secure 111 him.O Europe, take thy rest ; 

Henceforth thy kingdoms shall remain confin'd 
By rocks or streams, the mounds which Heav’n design*' 
The Alps their new-made monarch shall restrain. 

Nor shall thy hills. Pyrene, ri.<ie in vain. 

But see, to Britain's isle the squadrons stand. 

And leave the sinking towers ami Icss'ning land. 

•The royal bark bound.H o'er the floating plain. 

Breaks through Uie billows, ami divides the main. 

O’er the va.st deep, great monaicb dart thine eyes, 

A wat'ry prospect bounded by the skies: 

Ten tlioiisand vessels, from ten thousand shores, 

Bring gums and gold, and either India's stores; 

Behold the inbules hast'ning to thy Ihrune, 

And see the wide horizon all thy own. 

Still Is jl thine ; tho' now the cheerful crew 
Hail Albion's cliffs just whitening to the view. 

Before the wind with swelling sails they rule. 

Till Thames receives them ni his o|)ei)ing title. 

1 he monarch hears the Ihuud ring I'eals iirouiul, 

From Urembliiig woods aiul echoing hills rehouiid; 

Nor misses yet, amid the deaf ning iniin. 

I'he roarings of the hoarse resounding main 

As in the flood he sails, from cither side 
He views his kingdom in its rural prule ; 

A various scene the wide-spreiul lamiscape yields 
O'er rich enclosures and luxuriant fields; 

A lowing herd each fonUe posture fills. 

And distant flocks stray o'er a thousand hills. 

Fair (ircenwich hid in woods, with new delight, 

(Shade above shntle) now risc.s to the sight : 

HU woods ordain'd to visit every shore. 

And guard the island which they gruc d beloro 

The sun now rolling down tho western way, 

A blaxe of fires renews the fading day ; 

Unnumber'd barks the regal barge enfold. 

Brlgbt'nbtg the twilight wiUi its beamy gold; 
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Lew tUck the fiany shoaU. a CMWtleu fry. 

Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly ; 
lu une vast shout be seelu the crowded strand. 

.\ud in a peal of thunder gains the land. 

Welcome, great stranger! to our longing eyes. 

Oh ! king desired, adopted Albion cries. 

For thee the Bast breath’d out a proap'roua breeze. 
Bright were the suns, and gently swell'd the seas, 
Thy presence did each doubtful heart compose. 

And factions wonder’d that they once were foes 
I hut Joyful day they lost each hostile name. 

The same their aspect, and their voice the same. 


I those goods in which he makes his boast Though it 
I be true that we can hate nothing in us tha^t ought 
to raise our vanity, yet a consciousness of our owu 
I merit may be sometimes laudable. The folly there- 
fore lies here : we are apt to pride ourselves in worth- 
less, or, perhaps, shameful things; and on the other 
hand count that disgraceful which is our truest glory. 

“ Hence it is, that the lovers of praise take wrong 
measures to attain it. Would a vain man consult 
his own heart, he would find that if others know 


So two fair twins, whose features w«re design'd 
At one soft moiueut in the mother’s mind. 

Show each the other with reflected grace. 

And the same beauties bloom in either face ! 

I he puzzled strangers wliich is which inquire ; 
Delusion grateful U> the stnUiiig sire*. 

From that *fair hill, where hoary sages boast 
To name the stars, and count the heavenly host. 

By the next dawn doth great Augusta rise, 

Fruud town ! the noblest scene i^neath the skies. 
O'er Thames her thousand qiires their lustre shod. 
And a vast navy hides his ample. bed-— 

A floating forest ! From the distant strand 
A line oi golden cars strikes o’er the Land : 
Britannia’s peers in pomp and rich array, 

Before their king, triumphant lead the way. 

Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy train, 

A bright procession, shines along the plain. 

So haplv thro' the heav'n*8 wide pathless ways 
A comet draws a long-extended blaze ; 

From east to west burns through th’ ethereal frame. 
And half heav'a’s convex glitters with the flume. 

Now to the regal towers securely brought. 

He plans Britannia's glories in his thought. 

Resumes the delesatcd power ho gave. 

Rewards the Caitbmi, and restores the brave. 

Whom shall the muse from out the siuning throng 
Select, to heighten and adorn her song 
Thee, Halifax. I'o thy capacious uiiiid, 

O man approv’d, is Britain’s wealth consign’d. 

Her coin (while .Nassau fought) debas’d and rude. 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew’d, 

An arduous work I again Uiy charge we see. 

And thy own oa^e once more returns to thee. 

O ! form’d in every scene to awe and please. 

Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with ease 
Tho’ called to shine aloft, thou wilt not scorn 
To smile on arts thyself once adorn : 

For this thy name succeeding time shall praise. 

And envy leas thy garter than Uiy buya. 

The muse, if fir’d with thy enliv’ulng beams. 
Perhaps shall aim at more exalted themes 
Record our monarch in a nobler strain 
And ting the op’ning wonders of his reign ; 

Bright Carolina’s heavenly beauties trace. 

Her valiant consort, and his blooming race. 

A train of kings their fruitful love supplies, 

A glorious scene to Albion’s ravish’d eyes ; 

Who sees bv Brunswick’s hand her sceptre sway’d. 
And through his ime from age to age convey d. 


No. 621.] WEDNESDAY, NOV. 17, 1714. 

Poitquam se lumlne puro 

Implevit, stellisque vagas miratur, et antra 
Flxa poiis, vidit quanta sub nocte Jaceret 
Nostra dies, rtsitque sui ludibria— Lvczir. lx. 1 1. 

New to the blest abode, with wonder Ail'd 
The tun and moving planets be beheld; 

Then, looking down on the sun’s feeble ray, 

Bnrvsy’d our dusky, faint. Imperfect day. 

And under what a cloud of night we lay. — Rowx. 

Thi following letter baTiog in it tome observa- 
tions out of the common road, I shall make it the 
entertainment of this day 

** Mb. Shbctator, 

“ The common topics against the pride of man, 
which arc laboured by florid and declamatory writers, 
are taken from the haseness of bis original, the im- 
perfections of his nature, or the short duration of 


* PltinMeBd-bcmss. 


his weaknesses as well as he himself doth, be could 
not have tbe impudence to expect the public esteem. 
Pride therefore flows from want of reflection and 
ignorance of ourselves. Knowledge and humility 
come upon us together. 

“ Tho proper way to make an estimate of our- 
selves, is to consider seriously what it is we value or 
despise in others. A man who boasts of the goods 
of fortune, a gay dress, or a new title, is generally 
the mark of ridicule. We ou^^ therefore not to 
admire in ourselves what we a^^o ready to laut/h 
at in other men. \ 

** Much less can we with reason pride ourselves 
in those things, which at some time of our life we 
shall certainly despise. And yet, if we will give our- 
selves the trouble of looking backward and forward 
on the several changes which we have already un- 
dergone, and hereafter must try, we shall find that 
the greater degrees of our knowledge and wisdom 
serve only to show us our own imperfections. * 

As we rise from childhood to youth, wo look 
with contempt on the toys and trifles which our 
hearts have hitherto been set upon. When we ad- 
vance to maiihood, we are held wise, in proportion 
to our shame and regret for the rashness and ^extra- 
vagance of youth. Old age fills us with mortifying 
reflections upon a life mispent in the pursuit of 
anxious wcaltli, or uncertain honour. Agreeable to 
this gradation of thought in this life, it may be 
reasonably supposed that, in a future state, the 
wisdom, the experience, and the maxims of old age, 
will be looked upon oy a separate spirit in much the 
same light as an ancient man now sees the little 
follies and toyings of infauU. The pomps, the 
honours, the policies, and arts, of mortal men, will 
be thought as trifling as bobby-horsefi, mock battles, 
or any other sports ^at now employ all the cunning 
and strength, and ambition of rational beings from 
four years oli to nine or ten. i 

** if the notion of a gradual rise in beings from 
the meanest to the Most High be not a vain imagi- 
nation, it is not improbable that an angel looks down 
upon a man as a man doth upon a creature which 
approaches the nearest to the rational nature. By 
the same rule, if 1 may indulge my fancy in this 
particular, a superior brute 16oks with a kind of 
pride on one of an inferior species. If they could 
reflect, we might imagine, from the gestures of some 
of them, that they think themselves tho sovereigns 
of the world, and that all things were made for them. 
Such a thought would not be more absurd in brute 
creatures than one which men are apt to entertain, 
namely, that all the stars in the firmament were 
created only to please their eyes Nnd amuse their 
imaginations. Mr. Dryden, in bis fable of the Cock 
and the Fox, makes a speech for bis hero, the cock, 
which is a pretty instauce for this purpose. 

Then turning, said to Partlet, * See, my dear, 

How lavish nature bath adorn'd the year: 

How the pale priJhrose and the violet spring. 

And birds essay their throats, disus'd to sing 
All these are ours, and I with pleasure 
Man llrultlng on two legs, and aping me.' 
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** What I would obsel've from the whole is this, 
that we ought to value ourselves upon those things 
only which superior beings think valuable, since 
that is the only way for us not to sink in our own 
esteem hereafter.** 


No. 622.1 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1714. 

FallcutiB sernita vltao. — Hoa. 1 Ep. xvilL 103. 

— — A safe pri . ate quiet, which betrays 

Itself to ease, and clicata away Uie days. — ^ooL«T. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

“ In a former speviilation you have observed, tiiat 
true greatness doth not consist in that pomp and 
noise wherein the generality of mankind are apt to 
place it. You have there taken notice that virtue 
ill obscurity often appears more illustrious in the eye 
of superior bcin^^f^han all that passes for grandeur 
ami mugnificenciSimong men. 

“ When we loolc back upon the history of those 
who have borne the part of kings, statesmen, or com- 
manders, they appear to us stripped of those outside 
ornaments that dazzle their contemporaries ; and we 
regard their persons as great or little in proportion 
to the eminence of their virtues or vices. The wise 
sayings, generous sentiments, or disinterested con- 
duct of a philosopher under mean circumstances of 
life, set him higher in our esteem than the mighty 
potentates of the earth, when we view them both 
through the long prospect* of many ages. Were 
the memoirs of an obscure man, who lived up to the 
dignitv of his nature, and according to the rules of 
virtue,* to be laid before us, we should find nothing 
in such a character which might not set him on a 
level with men of the highest stations. The follow, 
ing extract out of the private papers of an honest 
country gentleman will set this matter in a clear 
light. Your reader will, perhaps, conceive a greatei 
idea of him from these actions done in secret, and 
without a witness, than of those which have drawn 
upon them the admiration of multitudes. 

MEMOIRS. 

** In my twenty-second year I found a violent 
affection for luy cousin Charles’s wife growing upon 
me, wherein 1 was in danger of succeeding, if I nad 
not upon that account begun my travel# into foreign 
countries. 

“ A little after my return into England, at a pri- 
vate meeting with my uncle Francis, I rofhsed the j 
offer of his estate, and prevailed upon him not to 
disinherit bis son Ned. 

“ Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, lost he should 
think hardly of his deceased father: though ho con- 
tinues to speak ill of me for that very reason. 

“ Prevented a scandalous lawsuit betwixt my 
nephew Harry and his mother, by allowing her un- 
derhand, out of my own pocket, so much money 
yearly as the dispute was about. 

“ Procured a benefice for a young divine, who is 
sister’s son to good man who was my tutor, and 
hath been dead twenty years. 

“ Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs. — -,my friend 
H— — *8 widow. 

“ Mem. To retrench one dish at my table, until 
I have fetched it up agavn. 

“ Mem. To repair my house and finish my gar- 
dens, in order to employ poor people after harvest- 

“ Ordered John to let out goodman D— *8 


sheep that were pounded, by night; but not to let 
his fellow-servants know it. 

** Prevailed upon M.T. Esq. not to lake the law of 
the farmer’s son for shooting a partridge, and to give 
him his gun again. 

” Paid the apothecary for curing an old woman 
that confessed herself a witch. 

** Gave away my favourite dog, for biting a beggar. 

** Made the minister of the parish and a whig 
justice of one mind, by putting them upon explaining 
their notions to one another. 

“ Mem. To turn off Peter for shooting a doe 
while she was eating acorns out of his hand. 

“ When my neighbour John, who hath often in- 
jured me, comes to make his request to-morrow : 

“ Mem. i have forgiven him. 

Laid up my chariot, and sold my horses, to re- 
lieve the poor in a scarcity of corn. 

“ In the same year remitted to my tenants a fifth 
part of their rents. . • 

“ As I was airing to-day I fell into a thought that 
warmed my heart, and shall, I hope, be the better 
for it as long as I live. 

‘‘ Mem. To charge my son in private to erect no 
monument forme; but not to put this in my last will.” 

• No. 623.] MONDAY. NOVEMBER 22. 1714. 

Sed mihl vel tellus optsm prius ima dehiscat; 

Vel pater oninipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentcs umbras Erebi, noctemque profundam. 

Ante, pudor, quain te vlolem. aut tua jura resolvam. 
llle meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit : illo habeat secum, servetque sepulcro. 

ViRO. iEu. It. 24 

But first let yawning earth a passage rend, 

And let me thro' the dark abyss descend : 

First lei avenging Jove, with flames from high, 

Drive down this body to the nether sky, 
t’ondemn'dVith ghosts in t'udless night to lie; 

Before I break the plighted faith 1 gave ; 

No : he who had my vows shall ever have; 

For vfhona I IvVd on earth, I worship In the grave. 

Drydkk. 

Tam obliged to my friend the love-casuist for the 
following curious piece of antiquity, which I shall 
communicate to the public in his own words 

** Mr. Spectator, 

You may remember that I lately transmitted to 
you an account of an ancient custom in the manors 
of East and West Enborne, in the county of Berks, 
and elsewhere. * If a customary tenant die, the 
widow shall have what the law calls her free bench, 
in all his copyhold lands dum sola et casta fuerit; 
that is, while she lives single and chaste ; but if she 
commit incontinency, she forfeits her estate ; yet 
if she will coAe into the court riding backward 
upon a black ram, with his tail in her band, and 
sav the words following, the steward is bound by tho 
custom to re-admit her to her free bench 

• Here I am. 

Biding upon a black ram. 

Like a whoro as I am ; 

And for my crinaim crancum 
Ilave lost iny binctim bancunif 
And for my tail s game 
Have done this worldly shame 
Tberofore, I pray, you Mr. Steward, let me have 
ihy land again.' 

After having informed you that my Lord Coke 
observes, that this is the most frail and slippery te- 
nure of any in England, 1 shall tell you, since the 
writing that letter, 1 have, according to my promise, 
been of great pains in searching out tho records of 
tho black ram ; and have at last met with the pro- 
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reeding* of the court-baron, held in that behalf, for | “ Several widow# of the neighbourhood, being 

the space of a whole day. The record saith, that a brought upon their trial, they showed that they did 
strict inquisition having been made into the right not hold of the manor, and were discharged accord* 
of the tenants to their several estates, by a crafty ingly. 

old steward, he found that many of the lands of the | “ A pretty young creature who closed the proces- 

manor were, by default of the several widows, for- ; sion, came ambling in, with so bewitching an air, 
feitcd to the lord, and accordingly would have , that the steward was observed to cast a sheep’s eye 
entere<l on the premises ; upon which the good upon her, and married her witliin a month after the 
women demanded the * benefit of the ram.* The death of his wife. 

steward, after having perused their several pleas, “ N. B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared according to 
adjourned the court to Barnaby bright,* that they summons, but had nothing laid to her charge ; hav- 
might have day enough before them. ing lived*' irreproachably since the decease of her 

“ The court being set, and filled with a great con- husband, who left her a widow in the sixty-ninth 
course of people, who came from all parts to see the i year of her age. 


solemnity: the first who entered was the widow 

Frontly, who had made her appearance in the last 

year’s cavalcade. The register observes that finding 

it an easy pad-ram, and foreseeing she might have No. 62J.] WEDNESDAY, NOV. ‘24, 1714 

further occasion for it, she purchased it of the steward. . j, » * > . , . 

luiiuciuvwiwuiv* r,.'' . . Audirc, atque togamjubcocomponere. (luisquis 

** Mrs. Sarah«Dainty, relict of Mr. John Dainty, Ambitione mala, aut arnenli palletij^iore : 

who was the greatest prude of the parish, came next Quiaqui* luxuria ' »or. 2 8at. uL 77. 

in the procession. She at first made some difficulty Sit Rtiii. and hear, those whom proud thoughts do swell, 
of taking the Uil in her hand : and was observed, iJ'*'** look pale by loving coin too well; 

in pronouncing the form of penance, to soften the '^hom luxury corrupts.- Cr«ch. 

two most cmphatical words into clincum clancum ; Mankind is divided into two parts, the busy and 
but the steward took care to make her speak plain |be idle. The busy world may be divided into the 
English before he would let her have her land again, virtuous and the vicious. The vicious again into 

« The third widow that was brought to this worldly the covetous, the ambitious, and the sensual. The 
shame, being mounted upon a vicious ram, had the pifrt of mankind are in a state inferior to any 
misfortune to be thrown by him: upon which she one of these. All the other arc engaged in the pur- 
hoped to be excused from going through the rest of guit of happiness, though often misplaced, and are 
the ceremony; but the steward being well versed in therefore more likely to be attentive to such means 
the law, observed very wisely upon this occasion, a* ghall be proi>osed to them for that end. Thd idle, 
that the breaking of the rope does not hinder the who arc neither wise for this world nor the next, 
execution of the criminal. are emphaticallv called by Doctor Tillotson, •* fools 

“ The fourth lady upon record was the widow at large.’* The’y propose to themselves no end, but 
Ogle, a famous coquette, who had kept half-a-score ^un adrift with every wind. Advice, therefore, 
young fellows off and on for the spaces of two years : • would be but thrown away upon them, since they 
but having been more kind to her carter John, she would scarce take the pains to read it. I shall uot 
was introduced with the huizas of all her lovers i fatigue any of this worthless tribe with a long ha- 


‘ I am, Sir,” Ac. 


about her. 

Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which were | of Plato, that “ labour is preferable to idlenessV as 
very* new and fresh, and of the same colour with her brightness to rust.” 

whimsical palfrey, made a very decent figure in the q'be pursuits of the active part of mankind are 
solemnity. either in the paths of religion and virtue; or, on the 

Another, who had been summoned to make her other hand, in the roads to wealth, honours, or 
appearance, was excused bv the steward, as well pleasure. I shall, therefore, compare the pursuits 
knowing in his heart that the good ’squire himself of avarice, ambition, and sensual delight, with their 


rangue; but will leave them with this short saying 


knowing in his heart that the good ’squire himself of avarice, ambition, and sensual delight, with their 
had qualified her for the ram. opposite virtues; and shall consider which of these ^ 

“ Mrs. Quick, having nothing to object against principles engages men in a course of the greatest 
the iudictment, pleaded her belly. But it wa-s re- labour, suffering, and assiduity. Most men in their 
inembored that she made the same excuse the year oool reasonings are willing to allow that a course of 
before. Upon which the steward observed, that she virtue will in the end be rewarded the most amply: 
might so contrive it, as never to do the service of hut represent the way to it as rugged and narrow, 
the manor. , . * . .If. therefore, it can be made appear, that men strug- 

** The widow Fidget being cited into court, in- gjg through as many troubles to be miserable, as 


the manor. • 

** The widow Fidget being cited into court, in- 


sisted that she had done no more since the death of they do to be happy, my readers may, perhaps, be 
her husband than what she used to do in his lifetime; persuaded to be good when they find they shall lose 
and withal desired Mr. Steward to consider his own nothing by it. 

wife’s case if he should chance to die before her. - * - • - 


First, for avarice. The miser is more industrious 


” The next in order was a dowager of a very cor- than the saint : the pains of getting, the fear# of 
pulent make, who would have been excused as not losing, and the inability of enjoying his wealth, 
finding any ram that was able to carry her; upon have been the mark of satire in ttl^^''ge8. Were his 
which the steward commuted her punishment, and repentance upon his neglect of a good bargain, his 
ordered her to make her entry upon a black ox. sorrow for being over-reached, his hope of improving 
“ The widow Maskwell, a woman’ who had long a and hi# fear of falling into want, directed to 
lived with a roost unblemished character, having their proper objects, they would make so many 
turned off her old chamber-maid in a pet, was by aifferent Christian graces and virtues. He may 
that revengeful creature brought in upon the black apply to himself a great part of St. Paul’s catalogue 
ram nine times the same day, of sufferings. “ lif journeyings often ; in perils of 

• Then the el.yTOlh. now !>«''•» of robber., in peril, .inoiig f.U« 

coe uMhe longest days in the ytar. brethren.^ In weariness and paiiifuliiess, in waten- 
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inps often, in hunger and thiriit, in fastings often.’* 
At how much less expense might he ** lay up to 
himself treasures in heaven !” Or, if I may in this 
place be allowed to add the saying of a great 
philosopher, he may “ provide such possessions as 
fear neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himself.** 

In the second place, if we look upon the toils of 
ambition in the same light as we have considered 
those of avarice, we shall readily own that far less 
trouble is requisite to gain lasting glory than the 
power and reputation of a few years ; or, in other 
words, we may with more case deserve hobour than 
obtain it. The ambitious man should remember 
Cardinal Wolsey’s complaint, “ Had I served God 
with the same appl^tion wherewith I served my 
king, he would not have forsaken me In my old age.’* 
The cardinal here softens his ambition by the spe- 
cious pretence of “serving his king;** whereas his 
words, in the proper tonstruction, imply, that, if 
instead of being ^^jg^ed* by ambition, he had been 
acted* by roligirtn^ he should have now felt the 
comforts of it, when the whole world turned its back 
upon him. 

Thirdly, let us compare the pains of the sensual 
with tho.se of the virtuous, and see which are heavier 
in the balance. It may seem strange, at the first 
view, that the men of pleasure should be advised to 
change their course, because they lead a painful life. 
Vetwheu we see them so active and vigilant in 
quest of delight; under so many disquiets, and the 
sport of such various passions ; let them answer, as 
Iney can, if the pains they undergo do not outweigh 
their .enjoyments. The infidelities on the one part 
between the two sexes, and the caprices on the 
other, .the debasement of reason, the pangs of ex- 
pectation, the disappointments in* possession, the 
stings of remorse, the vanities and vexations attend- 
ing even the most refined delights that make u(l this 
business of life, render it so silly and uncomfortable, 
that no man is thought wise until he hath got over 
it, or happy, but in proportion as ho hath cleared 
himself from it. 

The sum of all is this. Man is made an active 
being. Whether he walks in the paths of virtue or 
vice, he is sure to meet with many difficulties to 
prove his patieucc and excite his industry. The 
same if not greater labour, is required in the service 
of vice and folly as of virtue and wisdom ; and he 
hath this easy choice left him, whether, with the 
strength he is master of, be will purchase happiness 
or repentance. 


No. 625.) FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 26, 1711. 

Amores 

Do tonero ineditiitur ungui. — IIos. 3 Od. vl. i3. 

Love, from her tender years, her thoughts employ'd- 

The lovc-c38uist hath referred to me the following 
letter of queries, with his answers to each question, 
for my approbation. I have accordingly considered 
the several matters therein contained, and hereby 
confirm and ratify his answers, and require the 
gentle querist Jp conform herself thereunto. 

'• Sir, 

** I was thirteen the 9th of November last, and 
must now begin to think of settling myself in the 
world : and so I would hunfbly hog your advice, 
wnat I must do with Mr. Fondle, who makes his 
ftuUresses to me. He is a vary pretty mao, and 


hath the blackest eyes and whitest teeth you ever 
saw. Though ho is but a younger brother, he 
dresses like a man of quality, and nobody comes into 
a room like him. 1 know he hath refused great 
ofiers, and if he cannot marry me he will never have 
anybody else. Rut my father hath forbid him 
the house, because he sent me a copy of verses; 
for he is one of the greatest wits in town. My 
eldest sister, who with her good will would call me 
miss as long as I live, must be married before me, 
they say. She tells them that Mr. Fondle makes a 
fool of me, and will si^oil the child, as she calls me, 
like a confident thing as she is. In short, I am 
resolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it be but to spite * 
her. But because 1 would do nothing th»t is im- 
prudent, I beg of you to give me your answers to 
some questions I will write down, and desire you to 
get them printed in the Spectator, and I do not 
doubt but you will give such advice as, I am sure, 

I shall follow.' 

“ When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half an 
hour together, and calls me angel, is he notin love?” 

Answer. No. 

“ May not I bo certain he will be a kind hus- 
band, that has promised me half my portion in pin- 
money, and to keep me a coach and six in the bar- 
gain ?” — No. 

• “ Whether I, who have been acquainted with him 
this whole year almost, am not a better judge of his 
merit, than my father and mother, who never heard 
him talk but at table ?” — No, 

“ Whether I am not old enough to choose for 

myself?” — No. 

“ Whether it would not have been rude in me to 
refuse a lock of his hair ?”-~Nu. 

“ Should not I be a very barbarous creature, if I 
did not pity a man that is always sighing for my 
• sake?” — No. 

“ Whether you#vould not advise me to run away 
with the poor man ?”— No. 

“ Whether you do not think, that if I- will not 
have him, he will not drown himself No. 

“ What shall I say to him the next time he asks 
mo if I will marry him ?” — No. 

The following letter requires neither introduction 
nor answer 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I wonder that, in the present .situation of affairs, 
you can take pleasure in writing any thiug but news; 
for, in a wonl, who minds any thing else ? The 
pleasure of increasing in knowledge, and learning 
something new every hour of life, is the noblest en- 
tertainment of a rational creature. I have a very 
good ear for a secret, and am naturally of a com- 
municative temper; by which moans I am capable 
of doing you great services in this way. In order 
to make myself useful, I am early in the anti-cham- 
ber, where 1 thrust my bead into the ‘hick of the 
press, and catch the news at the opening of the door, 
while it is warm. Sometimes I stand by the beef- 
eaters, and take the busz as it passes by me. At 
other times I lay my ear close to the wall, and suck 
in many a valuable whisper, at it runs in a straight 
line from corner to corner. When I am weary with 
standing, I repair to one of the neighbouring coffee- 
houses, where I sit sometimes for a whole day, and 
I have the news as it comes from court fresh and fresh 
In short, Sir, I spare no pains to know how the worlu 
goes. A piece of news loses its flavour when it hatl 
1 been an hour in the air. I love, if I may »•> speak. 

# . 
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to hare it fresh from the tree; and to convey it to my fhculties ; but I believe is chiefly owing to this, rhiit 
friends before it is faded. Accordingly my expenses the longer we have been in possession of being, the 
in coach-hiro make no small article : which you may less sensible is the gust we have of it ; and the more 
believe, when I assure you, that I post away from it requires of adventitious amusements to relieve us 
coffee-house to coffee-house, and forestal the Even- from the satiety and weariness it brings along with it. 
ing-post by two hours. There is a certain gentle- “ And as novelty is of a very powerful, so is it of 
man, who hath given me the ^iniwice or thrice, and a most extensive influence. Moralists have long 
hath been beforehand with Child’s. But I since observed it to be the source of admiration, 

have played him a trick. I have purchased a pair which lessens in proportion to our familiarity with 
of the best coach-horses I could nuy for money, objects, and upon a thorough acquaintance is utterly 
and now let him outstrip me if he can. Once more, extinguished. But I think it bath not been so com- 
Mr. Spectator, let me advise you to deal in news, monly refnarked, that all the other passions depend 
^ You may depend upon my assistance. But I must considerably on the same ciiicumstance. What is 
break off abrujffly, for 1 have twenty letters to it but novelty that awakens desire, enhances dc- 


** Yours, in haste, 

“Thos. Qcionunc.** 
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Dulcique anitnos novit&te teiiebo. — ()vid, Met 1. 1. 

With sweet novelty your taste I’ll pleaM. — E dsdik. 

I HAVS seen a little work of a learned man, con- 


light, kindles anger, provoke^nvy, inspires horror? 
To this cause we must ascnb'e it, that love lan- 
guishes with fruition, and friendship itself is recom- 
hadnded by intervals of absence : hence mousters, by 
use, arc beheld without loathing, and the most en- 
chanting beauty without rapture.^ That emotion of 
the spirits, in which passion coRfbsts, is usually the 
effect of surprise, and, as long as it continues, 
heightens the agreeable or disagreeable qualities ot 
its object ; but as this emotion ceases (and it ceases i 


sisting of extemporary speculations,^ which owed with the novelty) things appear in another light, and 
their birth to the most trifling occurrences of life, affect us even less than might be expected from their 
His usual method was to write down any sudden proper energy, for having moved us too much 


start of thought which arose in his mind upon thb 
sight of an odd gesticulation in a man, any whim- 
sical mimicry of reason in a beast, or whatever ap- 
(leared remarkable in any object of the visible cre- 


proper energy, lor navmg moved us too much 
before. 

** It may not be a useless inquiry how far the 
love of novelty is the unavoidable growth of nature, 
and in what respects it is peculiarly adapted to the 


alien. He was able to moralize upon a snuff-box, present state. To me it seems impossible that a 
would flourish eloquently upon a tucker or a pair of reasonable creature should rest absolutely satisfied 
ruffles, and draw practical inferences from a full in any acquisitions whatever, without endeavouring 
bottomed periwig. This I thought fit to mention, farther ; for, after its highest improvements, the 
by way of excuse for my ingenious correspondent, mind hath an Wea of an infinity of things still be- 
who hath introduced the following letter by an hind worth knowing, to the knowledge of which 
image which I beg leave to tell him, is too ridiculous thertfore it cannot be indifferent; as by climbing up 
in so serious and noble a speculation. a hill in the midst of a wild plain a man bath his 

prospect enlarged, and, together with that, the 
Mr. Spectator, bounds of his desires. Upon this account, I cannot 

** When I have seen young puss playing her think he detracts from the state of the blessed who 
wanton gambols, and with a thousand antic shapes conceives them to be perpetually employed in fresh 
express ner own gaiety at the same time that she searches into nature, and to eternity advancing into 
moved mine, while the old grannum hath sat by the fathomless depths of the divine perfections. In 
with a most exemplary gravity, unmoved at all that this thought, there is nothing but wnat doth honour 
passed, it hath made me reflect what should be the to these glorified spirits ; provided still it be remem- 
nccasion of humours so opposite in two creatures, bered,thattheir desire of more proceeds not from their 
between whom there was no visible difference but disrelishing what they possess; and the pleasure of a* 
that of age ; and I have been able to resolve it into new enjoyment is not with them measured by its no- 
uothing else but ibe force of novelty. vclty (which is a thing merely foreign and accidental), 

“In every species of creatures, those who have but by^its real intrinsic value. After an acquaintance 
been least time in the world appear best pleased of many thousand years with the works of God, the 
with their condition : for, besides that, to a new J beauty and magnificence of the creation fills them 
comer, the world hath a freshness on it that strikes ! with the same pleasing wonder and profound awe 
the sense after a most agreeable manner. Being | which Adam felt himself seized with as he 
itself, unattended with any great variety of enjoy- ' opened his eyes upon this glorious scene. Truth 
ments, excites a sensation of pleasure; but, as age j captivates with unborrowed charms, and whatever 
advances, every thing seems to wither, the senses | bath once given satisfaction will always do it. In 
a/e disgusted with their old entertainments, and ex- all which they have manifestly the advantage of us, 

istence turns flat and insipid. We may see this who are so much governed by sickly and changeable 
exemplified in mankind. The child, let him be free appetites, that We can with the greatest coldness 
from pain, and gratified in bit change of toys, is behold the stupendous displays of ^nipotence, an<l 
diverted with the smallest trifle. Nothing disturbs be in transports at the puny essafi of human skill; 
the mirth of the bofiftut a little punishment or con- throw aside speculations of the suLlimest nature and 
tinement. The youth must have more violent plea- vastest importance into some obscure corner of the 
sures to employ his time. The man loves the burry mind, to make room for new notions of no conso- 
of an active life, devoted to the pursuits of wealth quence at all: are even tired of health, because 
or ambition. And lastly, old age, having lost its not enlivened with alternate pain; and prefer the 
capacity fur these avocations, becomes its own in- first reading of am indifferent author to the second 
supportable burden. This variety may in part bo or third perusal of one whose merit and reputation 
smiulited for by (he vivacity and decay of the are cstaMisbed. 
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“ Our being thus formed serves many useful pur- ! can think of: ‘ Surely/ say I to myself, ‘ life is 
poses in the present state. It contributes not a vain, and the man beyond expression stupid or pre- 
little to the advancement of learning; for, as Cicero judiced, who from the vanity of life cannot gather 
takes notice, that which makes men willing tn un- that he is designed for immortality.* ’ 
dergo the fatigues of philosophical disquisitions, is | 
not so much the greatness of objects as their novelty. 

It is not enough that there is field and game for the 
chase, and that the understanding is prompted with 
a restless thirst of knowledge, effectually to rouse 
the soul sunk into a state of sloth and indolence; it 
is also necessary that there be an uncommon^plea- 
sure annexed to the first appfjirauce of truth in the 
mind. This pleasure beiug exquisite for the time it 
lasts, but transient, it hereby comes to pass that the 
mind grows into an inttK^prence to its former no- 
tions, and passes on after new discoveries, in hope j,, such of my readers as have tender hearts 

of repeating the delight. It is with knowledge as nothing to do :■ 
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Tantuin inter densas umbrosa caoumina. fagos 

Assidue v«Miiebal; ibl hnRC ineondila solus 

Montibus el sylvls studio jactabat inani. — Viao. ‘Eel. ii. 3. 

lie underneath the beechen shade, alone. 

Thus to Lho woods and mountains made his moan 

Dryoks 

Thk following account, which came to my hands 
some time ago, may be no disagreeable entertnir. - 


with w<*alth, the pleasure of which lies more in mak- 
j[ng endless adclitions than in taking a review of our 
old store. There are irime inconveniences that fol- 
low this temper, if notfguarded against, particularly 
this, that, through a tyo great eagerness of some- 
thing new, we arc many times impatient of staying 
long enough upon a question that requires some 
time to resolve it; or, which is wotse, persuade our- 
selves thht we are masters of the subject before we 
.^re so, only to b^^ the liberty of going upon a 
fresh scent: in iV Locke’s words, ‘ We 8eC| a 
little, presume a great deal, and so jump to tlie 
couclusion.’ 

“ A further advantage of our inclination for no- 
velty, as at present circumstantiated, is, that it an- 
nihilates nil the boasted distinctions among man- 
kind. Look not up with envy to those above thee! 


“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ A friend of mine died-of a fever la-st week, which 
he caught by walking too late in a dewy evening 
amongst his reapers. I must inform you that hi.s 
! greatest pleasure was in husbandry and gardening. 

I Mo had some humours which seemed inconsistent 
with that good sense he was otherwise master of. 
His uneasiness in the company of women was verv 
remarkable in a man of sm h perfi'ct good-breeding ; 
and Ills avoiding one particular walk in his gat dm, 
where he had used to pass the greatest part of his 
time, raised abundance of idle conjectures in the 
village where he lived. Upon looking over his 
papers we found out the reason, which he never in- 
timated to his nearest friends. He was, it seems, a 
pa8si«uiate lover iu his youth, of which a large par- 


Sounding titles, stately buildings, fine gardens, ' c(?l of letters he left behind him are a witness. I 
gilded chariots, rich equipages, what are they ? They [ send you a copy of the last he ever wrote upon that 

1 1 . .L . . I-.. .1. .1... i_ _ *1 J .1 


da/,7,le every one but the possessor ; to him that is 
accustomed to them they are cheap and regardless 
things; they supply him not with brighter images 
or more sublime satisfactions, than the plain man 
may have whose small estate will just enable him to 
sujiport the charge of a simple unencumbered life. 
He enters heedless into his rooms of state, as you or 
I do under our poor sheds. The poor paintings and 
costly furniture are lost on him ; he sees them not; 
as how can it be otherwise, when by custom a fabric 
iufinitely more grand and finished, that of the uni- 
verse, stands unobserved by the inhabitants, and 
th^ everlasting lamps of heaven are lightdti up in 
vain, for any notice that mortals take of them ? 
Thanks to indulgent nature, which not only placed 
her children originally upon a level, but still,* by 
the strength of this principle, in a great measure 
I»re8erve8 it, in spite of all the care of man to intro- 
duce artificial distinctions. 

“ To add no more— —is not this fondness for no- 
velty, which makes us out of conceit with all wo 
already have, a convincing proof of a future state ? 

^Either man was made in vain, or this is not the 
only world he was-inade for: for there cannot be a 
greater instance of vanity than that to which man 
is liable, to be deluded from the cradle to the grave 
with fleeting shado^a of happiness. His pleasures, 
and those not consiilerahle neither, die in the pos- 
session, and fresh enjoyments do not rise fast enough 
to fill up half his life with satisfaction. When I see 
persons sick of themselves any longer than they are 
called away by something that is of force to chain 
down the present thought : when 1 see them hurry 
from country to town, and then froift the town back 
again into the country, continually shifting pos- 
ture* md placing life in all the different lights tney 


«ul>ject, by which you find that he concealed the 
true name of his mistress under that of Zelinda 

** * A long month’s absence would be insupport- 
able to me, if the business I am employed in were 
not for the service of my Zelinda, and of such a 
nature as to place her every moment in my mhid. 
I have furnished the house exactly according to your 
fancy, or, if you please, my own ; fori have bmg since 
learned to like nothing but what you do. The 
apartment designed for your use is so exact a copy 
of that which you live in, that I (»ftcn think myself 
in your house when I step into it, but sigh when I 
find it without its proper inhabitant. You will have 
the most delicious prospect from your ch>set window 
that England affords : I am sure I should think it so, 
if the landscape that shows such variety did not at 
the same time suggest to me the greatness of the 
space that lies between us. 

** * The gardens are laid out very beautifully; I 
have dressed up every hedge in woodbines, sprinkled 
bowers and arbours in every corner, and made a 
little paradise round me: yet I am still like the first 
man in his solitude, but half blessed without a part- 
ner in my happiness. 1 have directed one walk to 
be made for two persons, where I promise ten thou- 
sand satisfactions to myself in your conversation. 
I already take my evening’s turn in it, and have 
worn a path upbn the edge of thi|^ittle alley, while 
I soothed myself with the thought of your walking 
by my side. I have held many imaginary discourses 
W'ith you in this retirement; and when I have beec 
weary have sat down with you in the midst of a row 
of jessamines. The many expressions of joy a.jd 
rapture I use in these silent conversations have 
made mo for some time the talk of the parish ; but 
a neighbouring young fellow, who makes love to tlia 
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farmer’s daughter, hath found me out, and made | notwithstanding the long race tnat we shall then 
my case known to the whole neighbourhood. j have run, we shall still imagine ourselves just start 

* In planting of the fruit-trees 1 have not forgot I ing from the goal, and find no proportion between 
the peach you are so fond of. I have made a walk | that space which we know bad a beginning, and what 
of elms along the river side, and intend to sow all we are sure will never have an end. 


the place about it with cowslips, which I hope yc 


“ But I shall leave this subject to your manage- 


will like as well as that I heard you talk of by ment, and question not but you will throw it into 
your father’s house in the Wuntry. such lights as shall at once improve ana entertain 

“ ‘ Oh ! Zelinda, what a scheme of delight have I your reader. • 

draw'n*up in my imagination ! What day dreams do “ I have, enclosed, sent you a translation* of the 
I indulge myself in ! Wlien will the six weeks bo at speech of Cato on this occasion, which hath acci- 

i — 4.^ I 1 I -i—.. I *1. 


an end, that lie between me and my promised hap- 


“ ‘ How couM you break off so abruptly in your j sufficiently admired. 


dentally fallen into my hands, and whirh, for con- 
ciseness, purity, and elegance of phrase, cannot be 


last, and tell me you must go and dress for the play? 
If you loved as I do, vou would find no more 
company in a crowd thro I have in my solitud^ 

I am,’ &c. 

“On the back of the letter is written, in the hand 
of the deceased, the following piece of history : 

“ ‘ Mem. Having waited a whole week for an an- 
swer to this letter, I hurried to town, where I found 
the perfidious creature married to my rival. I will 
bear it as becomes a man, and endeavour to find out 
happiness for myielf in that retirement which I had 
prepared in vain for a false, ungrateful woman.’ 

I ** I am,’* &c. 
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It rolls, and rolls, and will for ever roll. 

** Mr. Spbctator, 

“ Thrrk arc none of your speculations which 
please me more than those upon infinitude and eter- 
iiity. You have already considered that part of 
eternity which is past, and I wish you would give us 
your thoughts upon that which is to come. 

“ Your readers will perhaps receive greater plea- 
sure from this view of eternity than the former, since 
we have every one of us a concern in that which is 
to come : whereas a speculation on that which is past 
is rather curious than useful. 

“ Besides, we can easily conceive it possible for 
successive duration never to have an end ; though, 
os you have justly observed, that eternity which 
never had a beginning is altogether incomprehen- 
sible; that is, we can conceive an eternal duration 
which may be, though we cannot an eternal dura- 
tion which hath been ; or, it 1 may use the philo- 
sophical terms, we may apprehend a potential though 
not an actual eternity. 

“ This notion of a future eternity, which is natu- 
ral to the mind of man, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment that he is a being designed for it ; especially 
if we consider that he is capable of being virtuous 
or vicious here ; that he hath faculties improveable 
to ail eternity; and, by a proper or wrong employ- 
ment of them may be happy or miserable throughout 
that infinite duration. Our idea indeed of this 
eternity is not of an adequate or fixed nature, but is 
pe^etually growmgand enlarging itself towards the 
object, which is%o big for human comprehension. 

As we are now in the beginnings of existence, so 
shall we always appear to ourselves as if we were 
for ever entering upon it. After a million or two of 
centuries, some considerable things already past, 
may slip out of our memory, which, if it be not 
strengthened in a wonderful manner, may possibly * 


ACT v#<5cene I. 

Cato solus, &c. 

Sic, sic »e habere retn ucresse prorsus est, 

Rutlone vmcis. do IuIumi.h tnaims, Plato. 

<^Ui(l I'tiim dedisset. ()Uie dodil frustra iilbil, 
Atcriiitatis iiisitarn cupicliuetn « 

Nuluru? Quorsum haec d^cis pxix'ctatio ; 

Vita'que non cxplendu sitis ? 

Quid vull Hibi uliud iste redeundi in nihil 
Horror, sub inusquomqud a^ells pnccurdiis? 

Cur territu in se refugit anima, cur Irouiit 
Attonita, quoties, inortc no j>ereut, tiinel ? 

Particuln iieiiqie est ruique iiaHcenti iiidilR 
Divinior ; qu® corpus lucolens agit ; 

Huniinique sueciiiit. tua est a>leruitaji. 

A'.temitas ! O lubrieuin iiiiu|Ayiit>ici, 

Mixtunxiue dulci gaudiuni fd^pdine t 
/ Quae deniigrabitur alia biiic in corpora ? 

Qua* terra inox incognita? Quis orbis novus 
ManotineoleiiduK? Quanta ertt inulutio ? 

Huec iutuenti spatia nulu qu^u]ua puient 
Iromensa : sed caliginosa iiox preiiiit ; 

Nec luce clara vuU videri singula. 

Figeiulus hic pes; certa kuiiI ha'c haclcnus 
Si quod gubernet nuinen buinanuni genua. 

(At, quod guboroet, esse clamant omnia) 

Virtuie non gaudere certe non potest; 

Nec eaas non beat a, qua gaudet, potest 
Sed qua beata aede ? Quove in tempore ? 

Haec quanta quanta terra, tola est Ca^sarls. 

Quid dubius hwret animua u>que adco? Brevi 
Hie nodum hic omnem expedlet Anna en induor. 

(Kitsi tn^nuni adinovcDk 

In utramque partem facta ; qua*que vim inferant, 

£t qu8S propulaent ! Dextera inleutat necem ; 

Vitum siiiiatra ; vulnus hiec dabit manua; 

Altera niedeiam vulncria : hic ad exitum 
Deducet, iclu simplici ; htec velant morL 
Seeura ridet anima mucronis minaa, 

Enaesquo atrictoa. interire nescia. 

ExUnguet aitaa aidera diutumior : 

A)tate languens IpM »ol obacurua 
Emlttet orbi conaenescenli Jubar : 

Kktura et ipaa aenUet quondam vices 
>Etatia ; annia tpaa deficiat gravis : 

At Ubl juventua, at Ubi immortalilas : 

Tlbl parta divum est vita. Perimenl mutuis 

* Elumenla aaae et Interibunt ictibua. 

Tu perniancbia aola aemper integru, 

Tu cuncia reruir quassa, cuncta naufraga. 

Jam porUi in ipso tuta, contemplabere. 

Compage rupta, corruent in se liivicem, 

Orbeaque fractia logerentur orbibus ; 
lUasa tu Mile bit extra fragmina. 

ACT V.— SCENE I. 

Cato alone. &c. 

It must be so— Plato, thou renson'al well— — 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortality ; 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into nought.* Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at dr «tniction ? 

*Tis the Uivinity that stirs within us; 

*l'ts Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 

And lolimates eUrnity to maa 

Xtemity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

Tlirough what variety of untry'd being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass T 
The wide, th’ unbounded prospect lies before roe, 

But shadows, douds, and darkness retd up on it _ 

• flits uanslation ws« by Mr. afterwards Dr. Blirod. one* 


I forget that ever there was a son or planets ; and yet, tchpolifiaster, then provost of Eton, and dean of Durham. 
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flere will I hold. If there's a Power above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 
ri\rouf(h all her works.) he must delight in virtue } 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when, or where ? This world was made for Ctesar. 

Pm weary of conjectures — This must end them. 

[Ijaying hia hayui on hit award. 

Thtis am I doubly arm’d ; my death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me. 

I’his in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me f shall never die. 

The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagser, and dehes its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself * 

Grow dim with age. and Nature snik in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Uuliurt amid.st tlie war of elements, 

I'he wreck of matter, and #w.^ru8h of worlds. 
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Experiar wid concedatur in illoa. 

Quorum Fluniinia<tAgiturcini8, atque Latina. 

Juv. Sat L 170. 

Since none the living dare Implead, 

Arraign them in the persons of the dead. — D ryoxm. 

Next to the people who want a place, there are 
none to be pitied mure than those who are solicited 
for one. A plain aq^er with a denial in it is looked 
upon as pride, and a civil answer as a promise. s 
. Nothinj^ is more ridiculous than the prctensioiis 
of people upon these occasions. Every tiling a man 
hath suffered, whilst his enemies were in play, was 
certainly brought about by the malice of the oppo- ' 
site party.* A had cause would not have been lost, ^ 
if siK'h a one had not been upon the bench ; nor a 
profligate youth di,sinhcrited, if he bad not got drunk 
every night by toasting an ousted ministry. I re- 
member a tory, who, having been fined in a court of 
justice for a prank that deserved the pillory, de- 
sired upon the merit of it to he made a justice of 
peace when his friends came into power; and shall 
never forget a whig criminal, who, upon being in- 
dicted for a rape, told his friends, “ You see what 
a man suffers for sticking to his principles,” 

The truth of it is, the sufferings of a man in a 
party are of a very doubtful nature. When they 
are such as have promoted a good cause, and fall<*n 
upon a man undeservedly, they have a right to be 
heard and recompensed beyond any other nreten- 
sio^B. But when they rise out of rashness or indis- 
cretion, and the pursuit of such measures as have 
rather ruined than promoted the interest they aim 
at, which hath always been the case of many great 
sufferers, they only servo to recommend them to the 
children of violence or folly. 

I have by me a bundle ofgnemorials presented by 
several cavaliers upon the restoration of King 
Charles II., which may serve as so many instances 
to our present purpose. 

Among several persons and pretensions recorded 
by my author, be mentions one of a very great es- 
tate, who, for having roasted an ox whole, and dis- 
tributed a hogshead upon King Charles’s birth-day, 
flcsired to he providw^or as his majesty iu his great 
'Wisdom shall think fit. 

Another put in to be Prince Henry’s governor, 
-or having dared to drink hit health in the worst 

times. 

A third petitioned for a colouers commission, for 
having cursed Oliver Cromwell, the day before his 
<*ejth, on a public bowling-green. * 

. ibe most whimsical petition I have met with, 

‘ that of B. B. Kfi|., who desired the Honour of 
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knighthood, for having cuckolded Sir T. W. a no- 
torious roundhead. 

There is likewise the petition of one who, having 
let his beard grow from the martyrdom of King 
Charles I. until the restoration of King Charles II., 
desired in consideration thereof to be made a privy- 
councillor. A 

I must not omit a roKoriai setting forth that the 
memorialist had, with great dispatch, carried a letter 
from a certain lord to a certain lord, whereili, as it 
afterward appeared, measures were concerted lor the 
restoration, and without which he verily believes that 
happy revolution had never been effected ; who 
thereupon humbly prays to be made post-master 
general. 

A certain gentleman, who seems to write with a 
great deal of spirit, and uses the words, “ gallantry” 
and “ gentleman-like” very often iu his petition, 
begs that (in consideration of his having worn his 
hat for ten years past in the loyal cavalier-cock, to 
his great danger and detriment) he may be made a 
captain of the guards. 

I shall close my account of this collection of me- 
morials with the copy of one petition at length, 
which 1 recommend to my rea<ler as a very valuable 
piece. 

^ “ The Petition oj E. Esq. 

** Humbly showeth, 

** That your petitioner’s father’s brother’s uncle. 
Colonel W. H., lost the third finger of his left hand 
at Edgehill fight. 

“ That your petitioner, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of his fortune (he being the younger brother), 
always kept hospitality, and drank confusion to the’ 
roundheads in half a score bumpers every Sunday 
in the year, as Several honest gentlemen (whose 
names are underwritten) are ready to testify. 

“ That your petitioner is remarkable in his coun- 
try, for having dared to treat Sir P. P. a cursed se- 

S uestrator, and three members of the assembly of 
ivines, with brawn and minced pies upon New- 
year’sfday, 

” That your said humble petitioner hath been five 
times imprisoned in five several county-gaols, for 
having been a ring-leader in five different riots info 
which his zeal for the royal cause hurried him, when 
men of greater estates had not the courage to rise. 

** That he the said E. H. hath had six duels and 
four-and-tweuly boxing matches in defence of hia 
majesty’s title ; and that he received such a blow 
upon the head at a bonfire ih Stratford-upon-Avon 
as he bath been never the better for from that dav 
to this. 

“ That your petitioner hath been so far from im- 
proving his fortune, iu the late damnable times, that 
he verily believes, and hath good reason to imagine, 
that if he had been master of an estate be had in- 
fallibly been plundered and sequestered. 

** Your petitioner, in consideration of his said 
merits and sufferings, humbly requests that he may 
have the place of receiver of the taxes, collector of 
the customs, clerk of the peace, deputy lieutenant, 
or whatsoever else he shall be thought qualified fur. 
And your petitioner shall ever pra^,” Sic. 
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With mate attention wait. 
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own, or to correct what is sent mo by oUiers, I have 
thought fit to publish the following letters 

^ Sir, Oxford, Nor. 22. 

If you would be to kind to me, as to suspend 
that satisfaction which the learned world most re* 
ceive in reading one of your speculations, by pub- 
lishing this endeavour, you will very much oblige 
and improve one, who has the boldness to hope that 
he may be admitted into the number of your'eor- 
respondetits. 

“ I have often wondered to hear men of good 
sense and good-nature profess a dislike to music, 
when at the same time they do not scruple to own 
that it has the most agreeable and improving in- 
tlueuces over their minds; it seems to me an un- 
happy contradiction, that those persons should have 
an indifference fur an art which raises in them such 
i variety of sublime pleasures. I 

“ However, though sofne few, by their own or the ! 
unreasonable prejudices of others, may be led into 
a distaste of those musical societies which are erected 
merely for entertainment, yet sure I may venture to 
?ay that no one can nave the least reason for disaf- 
fection to that solemn kind of melody which consists 
of the praises of our Creator. 

You nave, I presume, already prevented me in 
an argument upon this occasion, which some divines 
have successfully advanced upon a much greater, 
that musical sacrifice and adoration has claimed a 
place in the laws and customs of the most diffeieut 
nations, as the Grecians and Romans of the pro- 
fane, the Jews and Christians of the sacred world, 
did as unanimously agree in this as they disagreed 
in all other parts of their economy. 

“ I know there are not wanting some who are of 
opinion that the pompous kind of music which is in 
use in foreign churches is the most excellent, as it 
must affects our senses. But I am swayed by my 
judgment to the modesty which is observed in the 
musical part of our devotions. Melhinks there is 
something very laudable in the custom of a volun- 
tary before the first lesson : by this we are supposed 
to be prepared for the admission of those divine 
truths which we are shortly to receive. We are 
then to cast all worldly regards from off our hearts, 
all tumults within are then becalmed, and there I 
should be nothing near the soul but peace and tran- 
({uillity. So that in this short office of praise the 
iiiun is raised above himself, and is almost lost al- 
ready amidst the ioys of futurity. 

1 have heard some nice observers frequently 
commend the policy of our church in this particular, 
that it leads us on by such easy and regular methods 
that we are perfectly deceived into piety. When 
the spirits begin to languish (as they too often do 
with a constant series of petitions) she takes care to 
allow them a pious respite, aud relieves them with 
the raptures oi an anthem. Nor can we doubt that 
the sublimest poetry, softened in the most moving , 
strains of music, can never fail of bumbling or ex- . 
ailing the soul to any pitch of devotion. Who can 
hear the terrors of the Lord of Hosts described in 
the most expressive melody without being awed into 
a veneration ? Or who can bear the kind and en 
('earing attributes of a merciful Father, and not be 
softened into love towards him ? 

** As the rising and sinking of the passions, the 
casting soft or noble hints into the soul, if the Data- 
lal privilege of music in general, so more particu- 
larly of that kind which is employed at^toe altar. 
Jlioso impressions which it leaves upon the spirits 


are more deep and lasting, as the grounds from 
which it receives its author**y are founded more 
upon reason. It diffuses a calmness all around us, 
it makes us drop all those vain or immodest thoughts 
which would bo a hinderauce to us in the perform- 
ance of that great duty of thanksgiving,* which, as 
we arc informed by our Almighty Benefactor, is the 
most acceptable return which can be made for those 
infinite stores of blessings which he daily conde- 
scends to pour down upon bis creatures. When 
we make use of this pathelical method of addressing 
ourselves to him, we can scarce contain from rup- 
tures ! The heart is warmed with a sublimity of 
goodness ! We are all^ety and all love ! 

“ How do the hlesse^^pirits r(‘joice and wonder 
to behold unthinking man prostrating his soul to his 
dread Sovereign in such a warmth of piety as they 
themselves might not h« ashamed of! * j 

I “ 1 shall close these reflections with a paasa|>e * 
, taken out of the third bo^ of Milton’s Paradise 
lyOht, where those harmonious beings are thus niibly i 
described . 

•* Then crown’d again, ihelr golden harps they took, J 
iiarps ever lun’d. that. gliU’nng by their side, i 

Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet I 

Of charming symphony they introduce I 

Thu sacred song, and waken raptures high : j 

No one exempt, no voice but well could join i 

j Melodious pari — such concord is in heaven !" ! 

** Mr. Spkctator, ! 

**The town cannot be unacquainted that in divers i 
parts of it there are vociferous sets of men who are i 
called rattling clubs; but what shocks me must is. ; 
they have now the front to invade the church, ami i 
institute these societies there, as a clan of them ' 
have in late times done, to such a degree of inso- j 
lence, as has given the partition where they reside, , 
in a church near one of the city gates, the dentmii- 
nation of the rattling pew. These gay fellows, from 
humble lay professions, set up for critics, witboui : 
any tincture of letters or reading, and have the va ! 
niiy to think they can lay hold of something from 
the parson which may be formed into ridicule. ^ 
** It i.s needless to observe that the gentlemeu, ; 
who every Sunday have the hard province of in | 
structing these wretches in a way they are in no | 
present disposition to take, have a fiked character i 
for leaning and eloquence, not to be tainted bVothe | 
weak efforts of tins contemptible part of their au- ; 
diences. ’ Whether the pulpit is taken by these I 
gentlemen, or any strangers their friends, the way | 
of the club is this : if any sentiments are delivend | 
too sublime for their conception ; if any uncomuiou j 
topic is entered on, or one in use new modified with , 
the finest judgment and dexterity ; or any roiiiro- i 
verted point be never so elegantly handled; it* i 
short, whatever surpasses the narrow limits of their 
theology, or is not suited to their taste, they are all , 
immediately upon the watch, fixing their eyes upon 
each other with as much warmth as our gladiators ; 
of Hocklcy-in-the-Hole, and waiting like them for * j 
bit: if one touches, all take fire, and their noddle* j 

instantly meet in the centre cdltlie pew : then, as hy 
beat of drum, with exact discipline, they rear up | 
into a full length of stature, and, with odd looks an , 
gesticulations, confer together in so loud and c a- | 
morous a manner, continued to the close oi j 
discourse, and during the after-psalm, as is i 

be silenced b^t by the bells. Nor does this lu j 

h A proclamation issued the day before this paper j 

lUbed for a thonksgivUtg for King Goqni* ■ i 

M*rvsJ January 2UUi | 
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thm, without aiming to propagate their noise 
through all the church, by signals given to the ad* 
joining seats^ where others designed for this fra* 
ternity are sometimes placed upon trial to receive 
them. 

“ The folly as well as rudeness of this practice is 
in nothing more conspicuous than this, that all that 
follows in the sermon is lost; for, whenever our 
sparks take alarm, they blaze out and grow so tu- 
multuous that no after-explanation can avail, it be- 
ing impossible for themselves or any near them to 
give an account thereof. If any thing really hovel 
IS advanced, how averse soever it may be to their 
way of thinking, to say nothing of duty, men of less 
levity than these would W^Jed by a natural curiosity 
to hear the whole. 

“ Laughter, where things sacred are transacted, 
is far less pardonable than whining at a conventicle; 
the last has at least a semhlrfucc of grace, and where 
(tie affectation is uniicen may possibly imprint 
wholesome lessons on 4ihc sincere ; but the first has 
no excuse, breaking through all the rules of order 
and decency, and manifesting a remissness of mind ; 
in tiiose important matters which require the strict- 
est composure and steadiness of thought: a proof of 
the greatest folly in the world. 

“ I shall not here enter upon the veneration due 
to the sanctity of the place, the reverence owing to 
the minister, or the respect that so great an asse^i- 
Tily as a whole parish may justly claim. 1 shall 
only tell them, that, as the Spanish cobbler, to re- 
claim a profligate son, bid him have some regard to 
the dignity of his family, so they as gentlemen (for 
we citizens assume to be such one day in a week) 
are bound for the future to repent of, and abstain 
from, the gross abuses here mentioned, whereof they 
have been guilty in ctjmtcmpt of heaven and earth, j 
and contrary to the laws in this case made and 
provided. 

“ I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 

“ U. M.” 
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Simplex mundiliis-; — Hor. 1 Od. v. 5. 

Kleganl by clcuiiliness 

I HAD occasion to go a few miles out of town, 
some days since, in a stage-coach, where 1 had for 
mysfellow-travellers a dirty beau, and a pretfiy young 
quaker woman. Having no inclination to talk 
much at that time, 1 placed myself backward, with 
a design to survey them, and pick a speculation %ut 
f)f my two companions. Their different figures were 
j^uflicicnt of themselves to draw my attention. The 
gentleman was dressed in a suit, the ground whereof 
hud been black, as I perceived from some few spaces 
that had escaped the powder, which was incoqm- 
mted with the greatest part of his coat ; his periwig, 
which cost no small sum, was after so slovenly a 
nmnner cast over his shoulders, that it seemed not 
bt have been combed since the year 1712 ; his linen, 
"hich was not much concealed, was daubed with 
plain JSpanish fron^thc chin to the lowest button; 
and the diamond upA his finger (which naturally 
dreaded the water) put me in mind how it sparkled 
amidst the rubbish of the mine where it was first 
discovered. On the other hand, the pretty quaker 
appeared in all the elegance of cleanliness. Not a 
«peck was to be found upon her. A clear, clean, 
oval face, just edged about with little thin plaits of 
the purest camoric, received groat advantagee from 
the shade of her black hood ; as did the whiienese of 


her arms from that sober coloured stuff in which she 
had clothed herself. The plainness of her dress was 
very well suited to the simplicity of her phrases ; 

Jill which, put together, though they could not give 
me a great opinion of her religion, they did of her 
innocence. 

This adventure occasioned my throwing togethei 
a few hints upon cleanliness, which 1 shall consider 
as one of the half virtues, as Aristotle calls them, 
and shall recommend it under the three following 
heads: as it is a mark of politeness ; as it produces 
love; and as it bears analogy to purity of mind. 

First, It is a mark of politeness. It is universally 
agreed upon, that no one unadorned with this virtue 
can go into company without giving a manifest of- 
fence. The easier or higher any one’s fortune is 
this duty rises proportionably. The different nations 
of the w'orld are as much distinguished bv their 
cleanliness as by their arts and sciences. The more 
any country is civilized, the more they consult this 
part of politeness. We need but compare our ideas 
of a female Hottentot and an English beauty to be 
; satisfied of the truth of what hath been advanced. 

In the next place, cleanliness may be said to be 
the foster-mother of love. Beauty indeed most 
commonly produces that passion in the mind, but 
cleanliness preserves it. An indifferent face and 
persitn, kept in perpetual neatness hath won many 
a heart from a pretty slattern. Age itself is not 
unamiable, while it is preserved clean and unsullied; 
like a piece of metal constantly kept smooth and 
bright, we look upon it with more pleasure than on 
a new vessel (hat is cankered with rust. 

I might ob.serve further, that as cleauliness ren- 
ders us agreeable to others, so it makes us -easy to 
ourselves; that it is an excellent preservative of 
health; and that several vices, destruetive both to 
mind and body, are inconsistent with the habit of it. 
But these reflections I shall leave to the b isure of 
my readers, and shall observe, in the third place, 
that it bears a great analogy w itb purity of mind, and 
naturally inspires refined sentiments and passions. 

We find from experience that through the preva- 
lence of custom, the most vicious actions lose their 
horror by being made familiar to us. On the con- 
trary, those who live in the neighbourhood of good 
examples, fly from the first appearances of what is 
shocking. It faros with us much after the same 
manner as to our ideas. Our senses, which are the 
inlets to all the images conveyed to the mind, can 
only transmit the impression of such things as usu- 
ally surround them. So that pure and unsullied 
thoughts are naturally sugge.sted to the mind, by 
those objects that perpetually encompass us when 
they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

“ In the East, w’here the warmth of the climate 
makes cleanliness more immediately necessary than 
in colder countries, it is made one part of their re- 
ligion : the Jewish law, and the Mahometan which 
in some things copies after it, is filled with bathings, 
purifications, and other rites of the like nature. 
Though there is the above-named convenient reason 
to be assigned for those ceremonies, the chief inten- 
tion undoubtedly was to typify inward purity and 
cleanness of heart by those outward washings. We 
road several injunctions of this kind in the Itook of 
Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth )|aiid which 
are but ill accounted for by saying, as some do, that | 
they were only instituted for convenience in the I 
desert, which otherwise could not have been iabii , 
able for so many years. 

1 shall conclude this essay with a story which I 
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htve somewhere read in an account of Mahometan 
superstitions. 

A dervise of great sanctity one morning had the 
misfortune as he took up a crystal cup, which was 
consecrated to the prophet, to let it fall upon the 
ground, and dash it in pieces. His son coming in 
some time after, he stretched out his hands to bless 
him, as his manner was every morning ; but the 
vuuth going out stumbled over the threshold and 
I broke his arm. As the old man wondered at these 
I events, a caravan passed by in its way from Mecca : 

the dervise approached it to beg a blessing; but as 
' he stroked one of the holy camels, he received a 
1 kick from the beast that sorely bruised him. His 
sorrow and amazement increased upon him until he 
recollected that, through hurry and inadvertency, 
he bad that morning come abroad without washing 
his hands. 

No. 632.] MONDAY, DECEMBER, 13, 1714. 

— — Explebo numerum, reddarque tenehria. 

•ViRO. A’.n. vi. 545. 

the number I’ll complete. 

Then to obscurity well pletu'd retreat 

The love of symmetry and order, which is natural 
to the mind of man, betrays him sometimes into very 
whimsical fancies. “ This noble principle,” says a 
French author, “ loves to amuse itself on the most 
trifling occasions. You may see a profound philo- 
sopher,” says he, “ walk for an hour together in his 
chamber, and industriously treading, at every step, 
upon every other board in the flooring.” Every 
reader will recollect several instances of this nature 
without my assistance. I think it was Gregorio 
Tieti, who had published as many books as he was 
years old;* which was a rule he had laid down and 
punctually observed to the year of his death. — It 
was, perhaps, a thought of the like nature which 
determined Homer himself to divide each of his 
poems into as many books as there are letters in the 
Greek alphabet. Herodotus has in the same man- 
ner adapted his books to the number of the Muses, 
for which reason many a learned roan hath wished 
that there had been more than nine of that sister- 
hood. 

Several epic poets have religiously followed Vir- 
gil as to the number of his books; and even Milton 
is thought by many to have changed the number of 
his books from ten to twelve fur no other reason ; as 
Cowley tells us it was his design, had he finished 
his Davideis, to have also imitated the ASneid in 
this particular. I believe every one will agree with 
me that a perfection of this nature hath no founda- 
tion in reason; and, with due respect to these 
great names, may be looked upon ds something 

I whimsicaL 

I mention these great examples in defence of my 
bookseller, who occasioned this eighth volume of 
Spectators, because, as he said, he thought seven a 
very odd number. On the other side several grave 
reasons were urged on this important subject; as, 
in particular, that seven was the precise number of 
the wise men, and that the most beautiful constella- 
tion in the heavens was composed of seven stars. 
This be allowed to be true, but still insisted that 

♦ This volnminmis writer boasted that he had been the ao. 
ihor of a book and the father of a child for twenty years suc- 
cessively. ' Swifi counted the number of steps he had made 

j from London lo Chelsea. And it is said an»l demonstrated in 
the Pareuialia. that Bishop Wren wRlhpd round the earth 
while a prunmer ui the 'l ower of Luiuloii. I 


seven was an oid number : suggesting at the same 
time that, if he were provided with a sufficient stock 
of leading papers, be should find friends ready 
enough to carry on the work. Having by this 
means got his vessel launched and set afloat, he hath 
committed the steerage of it, from time to time, to 
such as be thought capable of conducting it. 

The close of this volume, which the town may 
; now expect in a little time, may possibly ascribe 
each sheet to its proper author. 

It were no hard task to continue this paper a con- 
sideradde time longer by the help of largo contribu- 
tions sent from unknown hands. 

I cannot give the town a better opinion of the 
Spectator’s correspondent^han by publishing the 
following letter, with a v^lry fine copy of yerses upon 
a subject perfectly new 

! ” Mr. Spectator, ^ Dublin, Nov. 30, 1714. 

You lately recommended to your female reader* 
the good old custom of their g||^andmothor8, who used 
to lay out a great part of their time in needlework. 

I entirely agree with you in your sentiments, and 
think it would not be of less advantage to them- 
selves and their posterity, than to the reputation of 
many of their good neighbours, if they passed many 
of those hours in this innocent entertainment w hich 
are lost at the tea-table. I would, however, humbly 
offer to your consideration the case of the poetical 
laaics ; who, though they may be willing to take • 
any advice given them by the Spectator, yet cannot 
so easily quit their pen and ink as you may imagine. 
Pray allow them, at least now and then, to indulge 
themselves in other amusements of fancy when they 
are tired with stooping to their ta^iestry. There is u 
very particular kind of work, which of late several 
ladies here in our kingdom are very fond of, which 
seems very well adapted to a poetical genius; it is 
the making of grottos. I know a lady who has a 
! very beautiful one, composed by herself; nor is there 
I one shell in it not stuck up by her own hands. I 
! here send you a poem to the fair architect, which I 
would not offer to herself, until I knew whether this, 
method of a lady’s passing her time were approved 
of by the British Spectator; which, with the poem, 

1 submit to your censure, who am, 

” Your constant Reader 

** and humble Servant, 

“ A. B.”^ 

TO MRS. , ON HER GROTTO 

A grotto so complete, with such design, 

What hands. Calypso, could have fomt'd but thine? 

Each chequer'd |)ebb1e, and each shining shell. 

So well proportion'd and dispos’d so well, 

Sur}>rising lustre from thy thought receive, 

AMuming beauties more than Nature gave. 

To her their various shapes and glossy hue. 

Their curious evmmetry they owe to you. 

Not fam'd Amphion's lute, whose powerful call 
Made willing stones dance to the Theban wall. 

In more hariiionious ranks could make them fall 
Not evening cloud a brighter arch can shew, 

Nor richer colours paint the heavenly bow. 

Whore can unpolUh'd nature boast a piece 
In all her mossv cells exact as this f 
At the gay partl-colour'd scene we gfait, 

For chance too regular, too rudel^or art. 

Charm’d with the sight, my ravish'd breast is fir'd 
With bints like those which ancient bards inspir'd , 

All the feign'd talcs by superstition told. 

All the bright trsin of fabled nymphs of old, 

Th’ entimsiastic Muse believes are true, 

Thinks the spot sacred, and its genius you : 

Lost in wild raptures would rhe fain dlsclost 
How by degrees the pleasing wonder rose * 

1 lid Usurious in a faithful vetae to trace 
I'he various beauties of the lovely piace 
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And. white the keeps the glowing work In view. 
Through every maze thy artful hand pursue. 

O, were I equal to the bold design. 

Or could I boast such happy art as thine. 

That could rude shells in such sweet order place, 

Give common objects such uncommon grace; 

Like them, niy well chose words in every line 
As sweetly temper'd should as sweetly shine. 

So Just a fancy should my numbers warm, * 

Like the gay piece should the description charm. 

Then with superior strength my voice I'd raise. 

The echoing grotto should approve my lays. 

Pleas'd to reflect the well-sung founder's praise. 
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Omnia profecto, cum se a ceslestibus rebus referet ad humanas, 
excelsius magniftcentiuaque Pt dicet et sentleL — C ickro. 

The contemplation of celestial things will make a man both 
speak and think more sublimely and magnificently when he 
descends to human aifairs , 

* The followina; discourse is printed, as it came to 
my hands, without voliation ; — 

“ Cambridge, Dec. 12. 

** It was a very common inquiry umoug the an- 
cients why the number of excellent orators, under 
all the encouragements the most flourishing states 
could give them, fell so far short of the number of 
those who excelled in all other sciences. A friend 
of mine used merrily to apply to this case an oljier- 
vation of Herodotus, who says that the most useful 
animals are the most fruitful in their generation ; 
whereas the species of those beasts that are fierce 
and mischievous to mankind are hut scarcely con- 
ti^ed. The historian instances a hare, which al- 
ways either breeds or brings forth j and a lioness 
which brings forth but once, and then loses all power 
of conception. But leaving my friend to his mirth, 
I am of opinion that in these latter ages we have 
greater cause of complaint than the ancients had. 
And since that solemn festival is approaching,^ 
which calls for all the power of oratory, and which 
affords as noble a sul^ect for the pulpit as any reve- 
lation has taught us, the design of this paper shall 
be to show, that our moderns have greater advan- 
tages towards true and solid eloquence, than any 
which the celebrated sneakers of antiquity enjoyea. 

“ The first great ana substantial difference is, that 
their common-places, in which almost the whole 
fferce of amplification consists, were drawit from the 
profit or honesty of the action, us they regarded 
only this present state of duration. But Chris- 
tianity, as it exalts morality to a greater perfection, 
as it brings the consideration of another life into 
the question, as it proposes rewards and punishments 
of a higher nature and a longer continuance, is more 
adapted to affect the minds of the audience, natu- 
rally inclined to pursue what it imagit^es its grealest 
interest and concern. If Pericles, as historians re- 
ort, could shake the firmest resolutions of his 
carers, and set the passions of all Greece in a fer- 
ment, when the present welfare of his country, or 
the fear of hostile invasions, was the subject ; what 
may be expecte^} from that orator who warns his 
audience against those evils which have no remedy, 
when once undergone, either from prudence or time? 
As much greater as the evils in a future state are 
than these at present, so much are the motives to 
persuasion under Christianity greater than those 
which mere moral considerations could supply us 
With But what 1 now mention folates only to the 


! — 

power of moving the affections. There is anc /her 

f art of eloquence which is indeed its master-piece : 

mean the marvellous, or sublime. In this the 
Christian orator has the advantage beyond contra 
diction. Our ideas are so infinitely enlarged by 
revelation, the eye of reason has so wide a prospect 
into eternity, the notions of a Deity are so worthy 
and refined, and the accounts we have uf a state of 
happiness or misery so clear and evident, that the 
contemplation of such objects will give our discourse 
a noble vigour, an invincible force, beyond*the power 
of any human consideration. Tully requires in his 
erfect orator some skill in the nature of heavenly 
odies ; because, says he, his mind will become more 
extensive and uncuufined ; and when he descends 
to treat of human affairs he will both think and 
write in a more exalted and magnificent manner. 
For the same reason that excellent master would 
have recommended the study of those great and 
glorious mysteries which revelation has discovered 
to us ; to which the noblest parts of this system of 
the w'orld are as much inferior as the creature i.s less 
excellent than its Creator. The wisest and most 
knowing among the heathens had very poor and im- 
perfect notions of a future state. They had indeed 
some uncertain hopes, cither received by tradition, 
or gathered by reason, that the existence of virtuous 
mc^ would not be determined by the separation of 
soul and body ; but they either disbelieved a future 
state of punishment and misery; or, upon the same 
account that Apelles painted Antigonus with one 
side only towards the spectator, that the loss of his 
eye might not cast a blemish upon the whole piece ; 
so these represented the condition of man in its 
fairest view, and endeavoured to conceal what they 
thought was a deformity to human nature. I have 
often observed, that whenever the above-mentioned 
orator in his philosophical discourses is led by his 
argument to the mention of immortality, he seems 
like one awaked out of sleep ; roused and alarmed 
with the dignity of the subject, ho stretches bis ima- 
gination to conceive something uncommon, and, 
with the greatness of his thoughts, casts, as it were, 
a glory round the sentence. Uncertain and un- 
settled as he was, he seems fired with the contem- 
plation of it. And nothing but such a glorious j)ro»- 
pect could have forced so great a lover of truth as 
he was to declare his resolution never to part with 
his persuasion of immortality, though it should be 
proved to be an erroneous one. But had he lived 
to see all that Christianity has brought to light, how 
would he have lavished out all the force of eloquence 
in those noblest contemplations which human na- 
ture is capable of, the resurrection, and the judg- 
ment that follows it ! How had his breast glowed 
with pleasure, when the whole compass of futurity 
lay open and exposed to his view ! How would his 
imagination have hurried him on in the pursuit of 
the mysteries of the incarnation ! How would he 
; have entered, with the force of lightning, into the 
' affections of his hearers, and fixed their attention in 
I spite of all the opposition of corrupt nature, upon 
* those glorious themes which his eloquence hath 
painted it such lively and lasting colours ! 
j ** This advantage' Christians have ; and it was 
' with no small pleasure I lately met with a fragment 
of Longinus, which is preserved, as a testimony of 
that critic’s judgment, at the beginning oft manu- 
script of the New Testament in the Vatican library. 
After that author baa numbered up the most cele- 
brated orators among the Grecians, he says, * add 
to Uiese Paul of Tarsus, the patron of an opinion 
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not yet fully proved/ As a heathen he condemns 
the Chrititian religion ; and, as an impartial critic, 
he judges in favour of the promoter and preacher 
of it To me it seems that the latter part of his 
judgment adds great weight to his ojiinion of St. 
Paul’s abilities, since, under all the prejudice of 
I opinions directly opposite, he is constrained to ac- 
I knowledge the merit of that apostle. And, no 
I doubt, such as Longinus describes St. Paul, such he 
j appeared, to the inhabitants of those countries which 
I he visited and blessed >?ith those doctrines he was 
I aivinely commissioned to preach. Sacred story 
gives us, in one circumstance, a convincing proof of 
I his eloquence, when the men of Lystra called him 
( Mercury, ‘ because be was the chief speaker,’ and 
' would have paid divine worship to him, as to the god 
j who invented and presided over eloquence. This 
; one account of our apostle, sets his character, con- 
I sidered as an orator only, above all the celebrated 
relations of the skill and influence of Demosthenes 
and his contemporaries. Their power in speaking 
was admired, but still it was thought human ; their 
eloquence warmed and ravished the hearers, but still 
I it was thought the voice of man, not the voice of 
I God. AVhat advantage then had St. Paul above 
i those of Greece or Koine ! I confess I can ascribe 
this excellence to nothing but the power of the doc- 
trines he delivered, which may have still the same 
iiirtuenre on the hearers, which have still the power, 
when preached by a skilful orator, to make us break 
out in the same e.xpressi^ns as the disciples who met 
our Saviour in their way to Emmaus made use of: 

‘ Did not our hearts burn within us when he talked 
to us by the way, and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures ?’ I may he thought bold iu my judg- 
ment by Some, but I niust affirm that no one orator 
has left us so visible marks and footsteps of his elo- 
quence as our apostle. It may pprhap.s be wondered 
at, that, in his reasonings upon idolatry at Athens, 
where ehopimLC was horn and rtourished, he con- 
fines himself to strict argument only ; but my reader 
may remeinlier, what many authors of the best 
{ credit have assured us, that all attempts upon the 
affections, and strokes of oratory, were expressly 
forbidden by tlie laws of that country in courts of 
judicature. His want of eloquence therefore here 
was the effect of his exact conformity to the law.s ; 
but his discourse on the resurrection to the Corinth- 
ians, hi.s harangue before Agiippa u]»on his own 
conversum, and the necessity of that of others, are 
truly great, and may serve as full examples to those 
excellent rules for the sublime, which the bo:it of 
critics has left us. The sum of all this discourse is, 
that our clergy have no further to look for an ex- 
ample of the perfection they may arrive at, than to 
St- Paul’s harangues ; that when he, under the want 
of several advantages of nature, as he himself tells 
118 , was beard, admired, and made a standard to suc- 
ceeding ages, by the best judges of a different per- 
suasion in religion ; I say, our clergy may learn, 

I )hat however in»tfuclive their sermons are, they are 
I capable of receiving a groat addition ; which St. 

! I'aul has given them a noble example of, and the 
j Christian religion has furnished them wiA certaiu 
j means of attaining to.” 


No. 634.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1714. 
Tbf fewer our wants, the nearer wo resomblo the gods. 

It was the common boast of the heathen philofx)- 
pher^, that by tho efSracy of their several doctrines, 


they tnade human nature resemble the divine. How 
much mistaken soever they might be in the several 
means they proposed for this end, it must be owned 
that tho design was great and glorious. The finest 
Works of invention and imagination are of very little 
weight when put in the balance with what refines 
ai^d exalts the rational mind. Longinus excuses 
Homer very handsomely, when he says the poet 
mado his gods like men, that he might make his men 
appear like the gods. But it must be allowed that 
several of the ancient philosophers acted as Cicero 
wishes^ilomer had done ; they endeavoured rather 
to make men like gods than gods like men. 

According to this general maxim in philosophy, 
some of them have endeag^red to place men in 
such a state of pleasure, 'or indolence at least, as 
they vainly imagined the happiness of the Supreme 
Being to consist in. On the other hand, the most 
virtuous sect of philosopht rs have created a chimeri- 
cal wise man whom they made exempt from pas.sion 
and pain, and thought it enough to pronounce him 
all-sufficient. 

This last character, when divested of the glare of 
human philosophy that surrounds it, signifies no 
more than that a good and wise man should so arm 
himself with patience as not to yield tamely to the 
violence of passion and pain ; that he should learn 
so to suppress and contract his desires as to have 
I fow/wants ; and that he should cherish so many vir 
tues in his soul as to have a perpetual source of plea 
sure in himself. 

The Christian religion requires that, after having 
framed tho best idea we are able of the divine na- 
ture, it should bo our next caro to conform ourselves 
to it as far as our imperfections will permit.*! 
might mention several passages in the sacred wri- 
tings on this head, to which I might add many 
maxims and wise sayings of moral authors among 
the Greeks and Romans. | 

1 shall only instance a remarkable pa.ssage, to I 
this purpose, out of Julian’s Ciesars. The cmpcroi 
having repre.sented all the Homan emperors, with 
Alexander the Great, as passing in review before 
the gods, and striving for the superiority, lets them 
all drop, excepting Alexander, Julius Ca'sar, Au- 
gustus Cffisar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Con 
stantiiie. Each of these great heroes of antiquity 
lays in his claim for ihe^ upper place; and, in order 
to it, sets f >rth his actions after the most advaiitugeoiw 
manner. But the gods, instead of being dazzled 
with the lustre of their actions, inquire by Mercury 
into Aho proper motive and governing principle tha’ 
influenced them throughout the whole scries of their 
lives and exploits. Alexander tells them that his 
aim was to conquer; Julius Casar, that his was to 
gain the highest post in his country; Augustu.s, to 
govprn well ; Trajan, that his was the same a.s that 
ot Alexander, namely, to conquer. The questiou, 
at length, was put to Marcus Aurelius, who replied, 
with great modesty, that it had always been his care 
to imitate tho gods. This conduct seems to have 
gained him the most votes and best placo in the 
whole assembly. Marcus Aureliuj^ being afterward 
asked to explain himself, declai%l8 that, by imitating 
the gods, he endeavoured to imitate them in the use 
of his understanding, and of all other tacultics; 
and in particular, that it was always his study to 
biive us few wants as possible in himself, and to do 
all the good he could to others. 

Among the m»ny mcihoils by which rcvealetl 
ligioii has advanced morality, this is one, ttiat it { 
given us a more just and perfect idea of tbatBc'O^J 
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whom everv reasonable creature ought to imitate. 
The young man, in a heathen comedy, might justify 
his lewdness by the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, 
there was scarce any crime that might not be coun- 
tonanced by those notions of the deity, which pre> 
vailed among the common people in the heathen 
world. Revealed religion sets forth a proper object 
for imitation in that Being who is the pattern, as 
well as the source, of all spiritual perfection. 

While we remain in this life we are subject to in- 
numerable temptations, which, if listened to, will 
make us deviate from reason and goodne88,*the only 
things wherein we can imitate the Supreme Being. 
In the next life we meet with nothing to excite our 
inclinations that doth not deserve them. 1 shall 
therefore dismiss my rdhder with this maxim, viz. 
“ Our happiness in this world proceeds from the 
suppression of our desires, bHt in the next world 
from the gratification ol »them.’* 

i “ 

No. 635.] MONDAY, DECEMBER 20. 1714. 

Sentio te sedcro huininum ac doraum contemplari quflc si tibl 
parva (ut est) ita videlur. hsjc eudustia aemper spectato; 
ilia luiinana cuiiltMtinitu. — CiCKKuSumu. Scip. 

I perceive you contemplate the scat and habitation of men; 
wliich if it appears as little to you as it really is. hx your 
eyes perpetually upon heavenly objects, and desuise earthly. 

This following essay comes from the ingejiious 
' author of the letter upon novelty, printed in a late 
S{»(*etalor ; the notions are drawn from the Platonic 
way of thinking ; but, as they contribute to raise the 
mind, and may inspire noble sentiments of our own 
future t{rau<leur and happiness, 1 think it well de- 
servi's to be presented to the public •— 

'* If the universe be the creature of an intelligent 
mind, this jiiind could have no immediate regard to 
himself in producing it. He needed not to make 
trial of his omnipotence to be informed what effects 
were within its reach: the world, as existing in his 
otcrrnal i<ica, was then as beautiful* as now it is 
drawn forth into being; and in the immense abyss 
of his essence are contained far brighter scenes than 
will be ever sot forth to view ; it being impo.^sible 
that the great author of nature should bound his 
own power by giving existence to a system of crea- 
tures so perfect that he canimt improve upon it by 
any other exertions of his almighty will. Between 
^finite and inlinile there is an unmeasurable interval 
not to be filled up in endless ages; for which reason 
the most excellent of all God’s works must be 
cfpially short of what his power is able to pfoduce 
as the most imperfect, and may be exceeded with 
the same ease. 

“ This thought hath made some imagine (what it 
must bo confessed is not impossible), that the un- 
fathoraed space is ever teeming with new births, the 
younger still inheriting a greater perfection than 
the elder. But, us this doth not fall within my pre- 
sent view, I shall content myself with taking notice 
that the consideration now mentioned proves unde- 
niably, that the Jdoal worlds in the divine under- 
statnbng yield a prospect incomparably more ample, 
various, and d^igfctfui, than any created world can 
do : and that therefore, as it is not to be supposed 
that God shamld make a world merely of inanimate 
mattor, however diversified, or inhabited only by 
CToatures of no higher an order llian brutes, so the 
^hich he designed his reasonable ottspring 
the contemplation of his work|, the enjoyment of 
‘Dftself, and in both to be happy ; having, to this 
Purpose, endowed them with cortespondeut faculties 


and desires. Ho can have no greater pleasur^from 
a bare review of his works than from the survey of 
his own ideas ; but we may be assured that he is 
well pleased in the satisfaction derived to beings ca- 
pable of it, and for whose entertainment he hath 
erected this immense theatre. Is not this more than 
an intimation of our immortality ? Man, who, 
when considered as on his probation for a happy 
existence hereafter, is the most remarkable instance 
of divine wisdom ; if we cut him off frgm all rela- 
tion to eternity, is the most wonderful and unac- 
countable composition in the whole creation. He 
hath capacities to lodge a much greater variety of 
knowledge than he will be ever master of, and an 
unsatisfied curiosity ia* tread the secret paths of na- 
ture and providence ; but with this, his organs, in 
their present structure, are rather fitted to serve the 
necessities of a vile body, than to minister to his un- 
derstanding : and from the little spot to which he is 
chained, he can frame but wandering guesses con- 
cerning the innumerable worlds of light that encom- 
pass him ; which, though in themselves of a prodi- 
gious bigness, do but just glimmer in the remote 
spaces of the heavens : and when, with a great deal 
of time and pains, he hath labour^l a little way up 
the steep ascent of truth, and beholds with pity the 
grovelling multitude beneath, in a moment his foot 
slides, and he tumbles down headlong into the grave. 

“ Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, in 
justice to the Creator of the world, that there is an- 
other state when man shall be belter situated for 
contemplation, or rather have it in his power to re- 
move from object to object, and from w’orld to world ; 
and be accommodated with senses and other helps, 
for making the Quickest and most amazing disco- 
veries. How doth such a genius as Sir Isaac New- 
ton, from amidst the darkness that involves human 
understanding, break forth, and appear like one of 
another species ! The vast machine we inhabit lies 
open to him ; he seems not unacquainted with the 
general laws that govern it : and while with the 
transport of a philosopher he beholds and admires 
the glorious work, ho is capable of paying at once a 
more devout and more rational homage to bis Maker. 
Biit, alas! how narrow is the prospect even of such 
a mind ! And how obscure to the compass that is 
taken in by the ken of an angel, or of a soul but 
newly escaped from its imprisonment in the body I 
For my part, I freely indulge my soul in the confi- 
dence of its future grandeur ; it pleases me to think 
that 1, who know so small a portion of the works of 
the Creator, and with slow and painful steps creep 
up and down on the surface of this globe, shall ere 
long shoot away with the swiftness of imagination, 
trace out the hidden springs of nature’s operations, 
be able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies in the 
rapidity of their career, be a spectator of the long 
chain of events in the natural and moral worlds, 
visit the several apartments of creation, know how 
they are furnished and how inhabited, comprehend 
the order, and measure the magnitudes and distance 
of those orbs, which to us seem disposed without any 
regular design, and set ail in the same circle ; ob- 
serve the dependauce of the parts of each system, 
and (if our minds are big enough to grasp the 
theory) of the several systems upon one another, 
from whence results the harmony of the universe. 
In eternity a great deal may be done of this kind, 
1 find it of use to cherish this generous ambition; 
for besides the secret refreshment it diffuses through 
my soul, it engages me in an endeavour to improve 
my faculties, as well as to exercise tbem conform- 
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ably the rank 1 now hold among reasonable beings, f sociable beings, that of conversing with and knovr- 
and the hope 1 have of being once advanced to a ing each other ? 'What would they have done had 
more eaalted station. matter never been created ? 1 suppose, not have 

** The other, and that the nltimate end of man, is lived in eternal solitude. As incorporeal substances 
the enjoyment of God. beyond which he cannot form are of a nobler order, so be sure their manner of in- 
a wish. Dim at best are the conceptions we have tercourse is answerably more expedite and intimate, 
of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, keeps his This method of communication we call intcllectuai 
creatures in suspense, neither chscovering nor hiding vision, as somewhat analogous to the sense of seeing, 
himself: by which means, the libertine hath a which is the medium of our acquaintance with this 
handle to dispute his existence, while the most are visible world. And in some such way can God make 
content to speak him fair, but in their hearts prefer himself the object of immediate intuition to the 
every trifling satisfaction to the favour of their blessed ;^and as he can, it is not improbable that he 
Maker, and ridicule the good man for the singularity will, always condescending, in the circumstances of 
of his choice. Will theie not a time come when the doing it, to the weakness and proportion of finite 
Freethinker shall see his impious schemes over- j minds. His works but faintlv reflect the image of 
turned, and ba made a convert to the truths he bates? his perfections ; it is a seefinJ-band knowledge : to 
when deluded mortals shall be convinced of the folly have a just idea of him it may be necessary that wc 
of their pursuits; and the few wise, who followed see him as he is. But what is that? It is some- 
the guidance of Heaven, and, scorning the blandish- thing that never entered iuto the heart of man to 
ments of sense, and the sordid bribery of the world, cfldceive ; yet, what we can easily conceive, will be 
aspired to a celestial abode, shall sUnd possohsed of a fountain of unspeakable, of Everlasting rapture, 
their utmost wish in the vision of the Creator? All created glories will fade and die away in his pre- 
Here the mind heaves a thought now and then to- seuce. Perhaps it will be my happiness to compare 
watds him, and hath some transient glances of his the w'orld with the fair exemplar of it in the Divine 
presence; when, ^ the instant it thinks itself to Mind; perhaps, to view the original plan of those 
have the fastest hold, the object eludes its cxpecta- wise designs that have been executing in a long suc- 
tions, and it falls back tired and baffled to the cession of ages. Thus employed in finding uul hi*) 
ground. Doubtless, there is some more perfect w^ works, and contemplating their Author, how shall 1 
of conversing with heavenly beings. Are out spirits .fall pfostrate and adoring, my body swallowed up in 
capable of mutual intelligence, unless immersed in the immensity of matter, my mind in the infinitude 
liodiet, or by their intervention ? Must supeiior of his perfections !'* 
natorei depend on inferior for the main pr vilege of i 
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